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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


HE  Reader  can  defire  no  better  Recommendation 
oj  the  Hifiory  now  publified,  than  to  be  ajfured 
that  it  is  the  genuine  Work  ofi  the  Great  Earl  ofi 
j  Clarendon.  The  Work  it  fielfi  bears  plain  Cha - 
raSleriJlicks  of  its  Author .  7 he  fame  Dignity  of 
Sentiment ,  and  Style ,  which  difiinguifioes  The 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  all 
other  the  W orks  ofi  this  noble  Writer ,  breathes 
through  the  whole  ofi  this  Performance. 

THE  Reafion ,  why  this  Hifiory  has  lam  fio  long  concealed,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  *  Title  ofi  it,  which  jhews  that  his  Lordfoip  int elided  it  only  for 
the  Information  of  his  Children.  But  the  late  Lord  Hyde,  judging  that 
fio  fiaithfiid  and  authentiek  an  Account  ofi  this  interejling  Period  of  our 
Hifiory  would  be  an  ufiefiid  and  acceptable  Prefient  to  the  Publick ,  and  bear- 
ing  a  grateful  Remembrance  ofi  this  Place  of  his  Education ,  left  by  his  Will 
this,  and  the  other  Remains  of  his  Great  Grandfather,  in  the  Hands  of 
Trujlees,  to  be  printed  at  our  Prefis,  and  directed  that  the  Profits  arifing 
from  the  Sale  fhould  be  employed  towards  the  eftablifhing  a  Riding- 
School  in  the  Univerfity.  But  Lord  Hyde  dying  before  his  Father,  the  then 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Property  of  thefie  Papers  never  became  vejled  in  him, 
and  confiequently  this  Bequejl  was  void.  However,  the  noble  Heirejfes  of  the 
Earl  ofi  Clarendon,  out  of  their  Regard  to  the  Publick ,  and  to  this  Seat  of 
Learning,  have  been  pleafied  to  fulfill  the  kind  Intentions  of  Lord  Hyde, 
and  adopt  a  Scheme  recommended  both  by  him,  -f  and  his  Great  Grand- 


*  See  Continuation,  Page  i . 


father. 


f  See  his  Dialogue  on  Education,  P.  325,  &c, 
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II 


THE  PREFACE. 


father.  To  this  E?id  They  have  fent  to  the  Univerfity  this  Hifory ,  to  be 
printed  at  our  Prefs ,  on  Condition  that  the  Profits  arifing  from  the  Publi¬ 
cation  or  Sale  of  this  Work  be  applied,  as  a  Beginning  for  a  Fund  for 
fupporting  a  Manage,  or  Academy  for  Riding,  and  other  ufeful  Exer- 
cifes,  in  Oxford. 


THE  Work  here  offered  to  the  Publick  confifts  of  two  Parts.  The  Seconds 
which  is  the  mofi  important  and  biter  effing  Part  of  the  Work ,  is  The 
History  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  Life  from  the  Year  1660 
to  1667,  from  the  Reft  or  at  ion  to  the  Tbne  of  his  Banifhment ,  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  the  mofl  memorable  TranfaSlions  of  thofe  Times.  It  may  be 
therefore  confidered  in  two  Views.  It  is  a  Second  Part  of  Lord  Claren¬ 
don’s  Life  :  and  is  alfo  a  Combination  of  his  former  Hiftory ,  entitled 
The  History  of  the  Rebellion,  from  the  Tear  1660 ywhere  that  ends , 
to  the  Tear  1667.  This  is  carefully  printed ,  without  any  material  Varia¬ 
tions ,  from  a  Manufcript  all  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  own  Hand-writings  ex¬ 
cepting  fome  few  Pages  in  the  Hand  of  his  Amanuenfiss  which  are  only 
TranJ'cripts  from  two  Papers ,  the  one ,  a  Letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  the 
King  on  the  Subjedt  of  his  Majefty’s  declared  Difpleafure ;  the  other ,  a 
Paper  containing  his  Reafons  for  withdrawing  himfelf,  which  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  to  be  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 


/ 


TO  this  our  noble  BenefaSlreffes  have  thought  fit  to  prefix ,  as  a  Firft 
Parts  The  History  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  Life,  from  his 
Birth,  to  the  Year  1660,  extraSled  from  another  Manufcript  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  own  Hand-writing.  This  other  Manufcript  is  entitled  by  his 
Lordfijips  The  History  of  his  own  Life,  and  contains  likewife  the  Sub¬ 
fiance  c/The  History  of  the  Rebellion.  However ,  it  is  not  the  Ma¬ 
nufcript  from  whence  that  Hiftory  was  printeds  but  appears  rather  to  be 
the  rough  Draughts  from  whence  that  Hiftory ,  or  however  great  Part  of  it9 
was  afterwards  compiled.  For  although  He  tells  us  towards  the  Clofe  of  this 
Works  that  He  wrote  the  firft  four  Books  of  The  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  Ifiand  of  Jerfey,  [many  Tears  before  the  Date  of  this  History 
of  his  Life )  yet  He  likewife  informs  uSs  that  He  did  not  proceed  to  corn- 
pleat  that  Hiftory  till  after  his  Banifhment.  It  is  therefore  fuppofed  by  the 
Family  ( ancl  the  Suppofition  feems  to  carry  with  it  great  Probability )  that , 
feeing  an  unjuft  and  cruel  Perfecution  prevail  againft  hinis  He  was  induced 
at  that  Time  to  extend  the  original  Plan  of  his  Works  by  introduemg  the 
particular  Hiftory  of  his  own  Lifes  from  his  earlieft  Days  down  to  the  Tbne 
of  his  D  if  graces  as  the  moft  effeSlual  Means  of  vindicating  his  CharaSler 
wickedly  traduced  by  his  Enemies ,  and  artfully  mifreprefented  to  a  Mafters 
whom  he  had  long  and  faithfully  ferveds  whofe  Countenance  and  Favour  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  Authors  and  Abettors  of  his  Ruins  might  probably  in  the 
Eyes  of  the  Worlds  give  too  much  Colour  to  their  Afperfions.  But  afterwardss 
on  more  mature  Thoughts ,  his  great  Benevolences  and  publick  Spirits  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  drop  the  Defence  of  his  own  private  CharaSler ,  and  refume 
his  original  Plan  of  The  History  of  the  Rebellion.  However  his  noble 
Def Cendant  Ss  willing  to  do  ffuftice  to  the  Memory  of  their  Great  Grandfathers 
and  thinking  it  might  be  alfo  of  Service  to  the  Publick  to  deliver  his  Exem¬ 
plary  Life  as  compleats  as  They  could  authentically  colleSl  its  have  caufed fuch 
Parts  of  this  Manufcript ,  as  related  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  private 
Life,  to  be  extraSleds  and  according  to  their  DireSlions  it  is  printed . 
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The  Directions  are  as  follows. 

\ 

££  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  from  his  Birth  to 
£C  the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  Family,  is  extracted  from  a  large 
££  Manufcript  in  his  own  Hand- writing,  in  which  is  contained  what  has  al- 
££  ready  been  printed  in  The  History  of  the  Rebellion;  and  there- 
££  fore  Care  has  been  taken  to  tranfcribe  only  what  has  never  yet  been 
££  publifhed :  But  as  thofe  Paffages  are  often  intermixed  with  the  Hiftory 
<£  already  printed,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  preferve  Connexion,  by 
<£  giving  Abftracfts  of  fome  Parts  of  the  printed  Hiftory,  with  References 
££  to  the  Pages,  where  the  Reader  may  be  fatisfied  more  at  large.  And, 
<£  as  great  Pains  have  been  taken  to  put  this  Firft  Part  in  the  Order  it  now 
££  ftands,  it  is  deftred  that  in  this  firft  Edition  it  may  be  printed  exadly 
££  after  the  Copy  to  be  fent. 

£<The  original  Manufcript  of  The  Continuation  of  Lord  Chan- 
££  cellor  Clarendon’s  Life  from  1660  to  1667  inclusive  is  very  in- 
££  correct,  many  Words  being  omitted,  that  mull  neceflarily  be  fupplied: 
££  But  it  is  defired  that  no  other  Alterations  may  be  made,  except  in  the 
C£  Orthography,  or  where  literal,  or  grammatical  Errors  require  it,  or 
££  where  little  Inaccuracies  may  have  efcaped  the  Attention  of  the  Author. 
££  The  Work  muft  be  printed  entire,  as  it  now  ftands,  no  Part  of  it  left 
“  out,  not  an  Abftra<ft,  nor  a  Reference  omitted. 

TH  E  S  E  Directions  have  been  punctually  obferved.  The  Secotid  Part  is 
printed  from  his  Lordfhift  s  Manufcript  entire ,  without  any  Omijfon ,  or  V a- 
riation ,  except  as  above .  And  with  Regard  to  the  Firft  Part ,  the  ExtraCi 
fent  to  us  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  Original  Manufcript  it  felf 
and  found  to  agree :  So  that  the  Whole  here  offered  to  the  Publick  is  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Work  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  And  both  thefe  Valuable 
Original  Manufcript s  are  given  to  the  Univerfity  by  our  noble  BenefaBreffes , 
to  be  depofited  in  the  Publick  Library . 
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From  his  Birth  to  the  Reftoration  of  the  Royal  Family 

in  the  Year  1660. 


PART  the  FIRST. 

t  •  ’ 


r 

Montpelier ,  23  yuly  1668. 


was  born  in  Dinto?i  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  fix  Place  of  Mr , 
Miles  from  Salijbury ,  in  the  Houfe  of  his  Father  ^;r^yde  s 
who  was  Henry  Hyde ,  the  third  Son  of  Laurence  HisGer.ealcgj, 
Hyde ,  of  W iJl-Hatch,  Efq;  which  Laurence  was  the 
younger  Son  of  Robert  Hyde  of  Norbury  in  the  County 
of  Chejler ,  Efq;  which  Eftate  of  Norbury  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  Family,  and  defcended  from  Father  to 
Son  from  before  the  Conqueft,  and  continues  to  this 
Day  in  Edward  Hyde ,  who  is  pofiefled  thereof :  The 
other  Eftate  of  Hyde  having  fome  Ages  fince  fallen 
into  that  of  Norbury ,  by  a  Marriage,  and  continues  ftill  in  that  Houfe. 

Laurence,  being  as  was  faid,  the  younger  Son  of  Robert  Hyde  °f 
Norbury ,  and  the  Cullom  of  that  County  of  Chefler  being,  to  make  fmall  of  bis  Grand- 
Provifions  for  the  younger  Sons  of  the  beft  Families,  was  by  the  Care  and^ J',r' 
Providence  of  his  Mother,  well  educated,  and  when  his  Age  was  fit  for 
it,  was  placed  as  a  Clerk  in  one  of  the  Auditor’s  Offices  of  the  Exchequer, 
where  He  gained  great  Experience,  and  was  employed  in  the  Affairs  and 
Eufinefs  of  Sir  "John  Thymie ,  who  under  the  Protection  and  Service  of  the 

*A  Duke 


» 


2 


7  he  LIFE  of 


Part  I. 


Duke  of  Somerfet ,  had  in  a  fhort  Time  raifed  a  very  great  Eftate,  and  was 
the  firft  of  that  Name  who  was  known,  and  left  the  Houfe  of  Longleat 
to  his  Heir,  with  other  Lands  to  a  great  Value.  Laurence  Hyde  conti¬ 
nued  not  above  a  Year  (or  very  little  more)  in  that  Relation,  and  never 
gained  any  Thing  by  it ;  but  fhortly  after  married  Antte ,  the  Relid:  and 
Widow  of  Matthew  Calthurft ,  Efq;  of  Claverton  near  Bath  in  the  County 
of  Somerfet ,  by  whom  He  had  a  fair  Fortune :  And  by  her  had  four  Sons 
and  four  Daughters,  that  is  to  fay,  Robert,  Laurence ,  Hetiry ,  and  Nicholas , 
Joanna ,  married  to  Edward  Tounge  of  Durnford  near  Salijbury ,  Efq;  Alice, 
married  to  John  St.  Loe  of  King/lon  in  the  County  of  Wilts ,  Efq;  Anne,  io 
married  to  Thotnas  Baynard  of  Wanftrow  in  the  County  of  Somerfet ,  Efq; 
and  Sufanna ,  married  to  Sir  George  Fuy  of  Kyneton  in  the  County  of  Wilts , 
Knight :  And  thefe  four  Sons  and  four  Daughters  lived  all  above  forty 
Years  after  the  Death  of  their  Father. 

Laurence,  fhortly  after  his  Marriage  with  Anne ,  purchafed  the  Manor 
of  Weft- Hatch ,  where  He  died,  and  feveral  other  Lands;  and  having 
taken  Care  to  breed  his  Sons  at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ,  and  Inns  of 
Court,  leaving  his  Wife,  the  Mother  of  all  his  Children,  poflefled  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  his  Eftate,  prefuming  that  She  would  be  careful  and  kind 
to  all  their  Children,  upon  that  Account  left  the  Bulk  of  his  Eftate  to 10 

Robert  his  eldeft  Son,  who  married  Anne  the  Daughter  of - Caftilian 

of  Benhatn  in  the  County  of  Berks ,  Efq;  who  had  many  Children,  and 
lived  to  the  Age  of  eighty,  and  left  his  Eftate,  a  little  impaired  by  the 
Marriage  of  many  Daughters,  to  his  Son.  To  Laurence  his  fecond  Son, 
(who  was  afterwards  Sir  Laurence ,  and  Attorney  General  to  Queen  Anne , 
and  a  Lawyer  of  great  Name  and  Practice)  He  left  the  impropriate  Redlory 
of  Dinton ,  after  the  Life  of  Anne  his  Mother,  charged  with  an  Annuity 
of  forty  Pounds  per  Annum  to  his  third  Son  Henry  for  his  Life ;  and  He 
charged  fome  other  Part  of  his  Eftate  with  an  Annuity  of  thirty  Pounds 
per  Annwn  to  his  youngeft  Son  Nicholas ,  for  his  Life,  relying  upon  the  30 
Goodnefs  of  his  Wife,  who  was  left  very  rich,  as  well  by  his  Donation, 
as  from  her  Hufband  Calthurfi,  that  She  would  provide  for  the  better 
Support  of  the  younger  Children ;  two  of  which  raifed  their  Fortunes  by 
the  Law,  Laurence,  as  was  faid  before,  being  Attorney  General  to  the 
Queen,  and  Nicholas ,  the  youngeft  Son,  living  to  be  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  dying  in  that  Office;  both  of  them  leaving 
behind  them  many  Sons  and  Daughters. 

'  bis  Fa-  H  enry,  the  third  Son,  being  of  the  Middle  Temple  at  his  Father’s 
Death,  and  being  thought  to  be  moft  in  the  Favour  of  his  Mother,  and  being 
ready  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  though  He  had  ftudied  the  Law  very  well,  40 
and  was  a  very  good  Scholar,  having  proceeded  Mafter  of  Arts  in  Oxford, 
had  yet  no  Mind  to  the  Practice  of  the  Law,  but  had  long  had  an  Inclination 
to  travel  beyond  the  Seas,  which  in  that  ftrid  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth , 
was  not  ufual,  except  to  Merchants,  and  fuch  Gentlemen  who  refolved  to 
be  Soldiers ;  and  at  laft  prevailed  with  his  Mother  to  give  him  Leave  to  go  to 
the  Spa  for  his  Health,  from  whence  He  followed  his  former  Inclinations, 
and  paffing  through  Germany,  He  went  into  Italy,  and  from  Florence  He 
went  to  Syena ,  and  thence  to  Rome :  Which  was  not  only  ftridfly  inhibited 
to  all  the  Queen’s  Subjects,  but  was  very  dangerous  to  all  the  Englifh  Nation 
who  did  not  profefs  themfelves  Roman  Catholicks ;  to  which  Profeffion  He  to 
was  very  averfe,  in  Regard  of  the  great  Animoftty  Sixtus  Quintus  (who  was 
then  Pope)  had  to  the  Perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  Yet  Cardinal  Allen, 
who  was  the  laft  Englifh  Cardinal,  being  then  in  Rome,  He  received  fo 
3  much 
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much  Prote&ion  from  him,  that  during  the  Time  He  ftaid  there,  which 
was  fome  Months,  He  received  no  Trouble,  though  many  Englifh  Priefts 
murmured  very  much,  and  faid,  “  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  was  much  to 
“  be  blamed  for  protecting  fuch  Men,  who  came  to  Rome ,  and  fo  feeing 
“  the  Ecclefiaftical  Perfons  of  that  Nation,  difcovered  them  afterwards  when 
u  They  came  into  England ,  and  fo  They  were  put  to  Death.” 

After  He  was  returned  into  England  his  Mother  was  very  glad,  and 
perfuaded  him  very  earneftly  to  marry,  offering  him  in  that  Cafe,  that 
whereas  She  had  the  Rectory  of  Dint  on  in  Jointure  for  her  Life,  upon 
10  which  He  had  only  an  Annuity  of  forty  Pounds  per  Annum  ^  for  his  Life, 
the  Remainder  being  to  come  to  Laurence  the  fecond  Brother  and  his 
Heirs  for  ever,  She  would  immediately  refign  her  Term  to  him,  for  his 
better  Support,  and  would  likewife  purchafe  of  Laurence ,  the  faid  Redory 
for  the  Life  of  Henry ,  and  fuch  a  Wife  as  He  fhould  marry ;  upon  which 
Encouragement,  and  depending  ftill  upon  his  Mother’s  future  Bounty, 
about  the  thirtieth  Year  of  his  Age,  He  married  Mary ,  one  of  the 
Daughters  and  Heirs  of  Edward  Langford  of  Trowbridge  in  the  County  of 
Wilts ,  Efq;  by  whom  in  prefent,  and  after  her  Mother,  He  had  a  good 
Fortune,  in  the  Account  of  that  Age.  From  that  Time,  He  lived  a 
*c  private  Life  at  Dinton  aforefaid,  with  great  Chearfulnefs  and  Content,  and 
with  a  general  Reputation  throughout  the  whole  Country ;  being  a  Perfon  of 
great  Knowledge  and  Reputation,  and  of  fo  great  Efteem  for  Integrity,  that 
moft  Perfons  near  him  referred  all  Matters  of  Contention  and  Difference 
which  did  arife  amongft  them,  to  his  Determination';  by  which,  that  Part 
of  the  Country  lived  in  more  Peace  and  Quietnefs  than  many  of  their 
Neighbours.  During  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  He  lerved  as  a  Burgels 
for  fome  neighbour  Boroughs  in  many  Parliaments ;  but  from  the  Death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  He  never  was  in  London ,  though  He  lived  above  thirty 
Years  after;  and  his  Wife,  who  was  married  to  him  above  forty  Years, 
3°  never  was  in  London  in  her  Life;  the  Wifdom  and  Frugality  of  that  Time 
being  fuch,  that  few  Gentlemen  made  Journies  to  London ,  or  any  other 
expenfive  Journies,  but  upon  important  Bufinefs,  and  their  Wives  never ; 
by  which  Providence,  They  enjoyed  and  improved  their  Eftates  in  the 
Country,  and  kept  good  Hofpitality  in  their  Houfes,  brought  up  their 
Children  well/  and  were  beloved  by  their  Neighbours;  and  in  this  Rank, 
and  with  this  Reputation  this  Gentleman  lived  till  He  was  feventy  Years 
of  Age ;  his  younger  Brother  the  Chief  Juftice  dying  fome  Years  before 
him,  and  his  two  elder  Brothers  outliving  him:  The  great  Affection  between 
the  four  Brothers,  and  towards  their  Sifters*  of  whom  all,  enjoyed  Plenty 
40  and  Contentednefs,  was  very  notorious  throughout  the  Country,  and  of 
Credit  to  them  all. 

H  enry  Hyde,  the  third  Son  of  Laurence ,  by  his  Intermarriage  with 
Mary  Langford ,  had  four  Sons  and  five  Daughters,  and  being  by  the 
Kindnefs  and  Bounty  of  his  Mother,  who  lived  long,  and  till  He  had 
feven  or  eight  Children,  pofieffed  of  fuch  an  Eftate  as  made  his  Condition 
eafy  to  him,  lived  ftill  in  the  Country,  as  was  faid  before.  Laurence  his 
eldeft  Son  died  young;  Henry  his  fecond  Son  lived  till  He  was  twenty  fix 
or  twenty  feven  Years  of  Age;  Edward  his  third  Son  was  He  who  came 
afterwards  to  be  Earl  of  Clarendon ,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England ; 
30  Nicholas  died  young ;  Henry  and  Edward  were  both  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  together ;  Henry  being  Mafter  of  Arts  the  Act  before  his  younger 
Brother  Edward  came  to  the  Univerfity,  who  was  defigned  by  his  Father 
to  the  Clergy. 
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Edward  EIyde,  being  the  third  Son  of  his  Father,  was  born  at  Din- 
ton  upon  the  eighteenth  Day  of  February  in  the  Year  1608,  being  the 
fifth  Year  of  King  James  \  and  was  always  bred  in  his  Father’s  Houfe  un¬ 
der  the  Care  of  a  Schoolmafter,  to  whom  his  Father  had  given  the  Vi¬ 
carage  of  that  Parifh,  who  having  been  always  a  Schoolmafter,  had  bred 
many  good  Scholars,  and  this  Perfon  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  principally 
by  the  Care  and  Converfation  of  his  Father,  (who  was  an  excellent  Scholar, 
and  took  Pleafure  in  conferring  with  him,  and  contributed  much  more  to 
his  Education  than  the  School  did)  was  thought  fit  to  be  fent  to  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  foon  after  He  was  thirteen  Years  of  Age ;  and  being  a  younger  10 
Son  of  a  younger  Brother,  was  to  expecft  a  fmall  Patrimony  from  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  but  to  make  his  own  Fortune  by  his  own  Induffry ;  and  in  Order  to 
that,  was  fent  by  his  Father  to  Oxford  at  that  Time,  being  about  Mag¬ 
dalen  Ele<5fion  Time,  in  Expectation  that  He  fhould  have  been  chofen 
Demy  of  Magdale?i  College,  the  Election  being  to  be  at  that  Time,  for 
which  He  was  recommended  by  a  fpecial  Letter  from  King  fames  to  Dr. 
Langton  then  Prefident  of  that  College ;  but  upon  Pretence  that  the  Letter 
came  too  late,  though  the  Election  was  not  then  begun,  He  was  not  chofen, 
and  fo  remained  in  Magdalen  Hall  (where  He  was  before  admitted)  under 
the  Tuition  of  Mr.  John  Oliver ,  a  Fellow  of  that  College,  who  had  been^o 
Junior  of  the  ACt  a  Month  before,  and  a  Scholar  of  Eminency. 

The  Year  following,  the  Prefident  of  the  College  having  received  Re- 
prehenfion  from  the  Lord  Conway  then  Secretary  of  State,  for  giving  no 
more  RefpeCt  to  the  King’s  Letter,  He  was  chofen  the  next  Election  in 
the  firft  Place,  but  that  whole  Year  paffed  without  any  Avoidance  of  a 
Demy’s  Place,  which  was  never  known  before  in  any  Man’s  Memory ;  and 
that  Year  King  James  died,  and  fhortly  after,  Henry  his  elder  Brother, 
and  thereupon  his  Father  having  now  no  other  Son,  changed  his  former 
Inclination,  and  refolved  to  fend  his  Son  Edward  to  the  Inns  of  Court: 
fffih  He  was  then  entered  in  the  middle  Temple  by  his  Uncle  Nicholas  Hyde ,  ^ 
Middle  Tern  c  who  was  then  Treafurer  of  that  Society,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
fk'  of  the  King’s  Bench;  but  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Plague  then  at  London 
in  the  firft  Year  of  King  Charles ,  and  the  Parliament  being  then  adjourned 
to  Oxford ,  whither  the  Plague  was  likewife  then  brought  by  Sir  Ja?nes 
Huffy ,  one  of  the  Mafters  of  the  Chancery,  who  died  in  New-College 
the  firft  Night  after  his  Arrival  at  Oxford \  and  fhortly  after  Dr.  Chaloner 
Principal  of  Alban-Half  who  had  fupped  that  Night  with  Sir  James 
Huffy ,  He  did  not  go  to  the  middle  Temple  till  the  Michaelmafs  Term  after 
the  Term  at  Reading ,  but  remained  partly  at  his  Father’s  Houfe,  and  partly 
at  the  Univerfity,  where  He  took  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  40 
then  left  it,  rather  with  the  Opinion  of  a  young  Man  of  Parts  and  Pregnancy 
of  Wit,  than  that  He  had  improved  it  much  by  Induftry,  the  Difcipline 
of  that  Time  being  not  fo  ftriCt  as  it  hath  been  fince,  and  as  it  ought  to  be; 
and  the  Cuftom  of  Drinking  being  too  much  introduced  and  praCtifed, 
his  elder  Brother  having  been  too  much  corrupted  in  that  Kind,  and  fo 
having  at  his  firft  Coming  given  him  fome  Liberty,  at  leaft  fome  Example 
towards  that  Licenfe,  infomuch  as  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  u  that  it  was 
<c  a  very  good  Fortune  to  him,  that  his  Father  fo  foon  removed  him  from 
“  tfie  Univerfity”,  though  He  always  referved  a  high  Efteem  of  it. 

Before  the  Beginning  of  Michaehnafs  Term  (which  was  in  the  Year  1625) 
the  City  being  then  clear  from  the  Plague,  He  went  from  Marlborough 
after  the  Quarter  Seftions  with  his  Uncle  Nicholas  Hyde  to  London ,  and  ar- 
nv  ed  there  the  Eve  ot  the  Term,  being  then  between  fixtcen  and  ieven- 
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teen  Years  of  Age:  In  the  Evening  He  went  to  Prayers  to  the  Temple 
Church,  and  was  there  feized  upon  by  a  Fit  of  an  Ague  very  violently, 
which  proved  a  Quartan,  and  brought  him  in  a  fhort  Time  fo  weak,  that 
his  Friends  much  feared  a  Confumption,  fo  that  his  Uncle  thought  fit 
fhortly  after  Alhollandtide  to  fend  him  into  the  Country  to  Pirton  in  North  Removed  to 
Wiltjhir'e ,  whither  his  Father  had  removed  himfelf  from  Dint  on ;  chufing  Pucon' 
rather  to  live  upon  his  own  Land,  the  which  He  had  purchafed  many  Years 
before,  and  to  rent  Dinton ,  which  was  but  a  Leafe  for  Lives,  to  a  Tenant. 

He  came  Home  to  his  Father’s  Houfe  very  weak,  his  Ague  continuing  fo 
10  violently  upon  him  (though  it  fometimes  changed  its  Courfe  from  a  quar¬ 
tan  to  a  tertian,  and  then  to  a  quotidian,  and  on  new  Year’s  Day  he  had 
two  hot  Fits  and  two  cold  Fits)  until  Whitf unday  following,  that  all  Men 
thought  him  to  be  in  a  Confumption;  it  then  left  him,  and  he  grew  quickly 
ftrong  again.  In  this  Time  of  his  Sicknefs  his  Uncle  was  made  Chief 
Jufti  ce:  It  was  Michaelmafs  following  before  He  returned  to  the  Middle  Returns  to  tbt 
Temple,  having  by  his  Want  of  Health  loft  a  full  Year  of  Study,  and  £JelddleTem' 
when  He  returned,  it  was  without  great  Application  to  the  Study  of  the 
Law  for  fome  Years,  it  being  then  a  Time  whert  the  Town  was  full  of 
Soldiers,  the  King  having  then  a  War  both  with  Spain  and  France ,  and 
10  the  Buftnefs  of  the  Ille  of  Ree  fhortly  followed ;  and  He  had  gotten  into 
the  Acquaintance  of  many  of  thofe  Officers,  which  took  up  too  much  of 
his  Time  for  one  Year;  but  as  the  War  was  quickly  ended,  fo  He  had  the 
good  Fortune  quickly  to  make  a  full  Retreat  from  that  Company,  and 
from  any  Converfation  with  any  of  them,  and  without  any  Hurt  or  Pre¬ 
judice  ;  infomuch  as  He  ufed  often  to  fay,  “  that  fince  it  pleafed  God  to 
preferve  him  whilft  He  did  keep  that  Company  (in  which  He  wonder¬ 
fully  efcaped  from  being  involved  in  many  Inconveniences)  and  to  with¬ 
draw  him  fo  foon  from  it,  He  was  not  forry  that  He  had  fome  Expe- 
“  rience  in  the  Converfation  of  fuch  Men,  and  of  the  Licence  of  thofe 
30  “  Times”,  which  was  very  exorbitant:  Yet  when  He  did  indulge  himfelf 
that  Liberty,  it  was  without  any  ftgnal  Debauchery,  and  not  without  fome 
Hours  every  Day,  at  leaft  every  Night,  {pent  amongft  his  Books;  yet  He 
would  not  deny  that  more  than  to  be  able  to  anfwer  his  Uncle,  who  almoft 
every  Night  put  a  Cafe  to  him  in  Law,  He  cotfld  not  bring  himfelf  to  an 
induftrious  Purfuit  of  the  Law  Study ;  but  rather'  loved  polite  Learning  and 
Hiftory,  in  which,  efpecially  in  the  Roman ,  he  had  been  always  con- 
verfant. 

In  the  Year  1628  his  Father  gave  him  Leave  to  ride  the  Circuit  in  the  Sets  out  on  the 
Summer  with  his  Uncle  the  Chief  Juftice,  who  then  rode  the  Norfolk  Cirr  Cir~ 
4°  cuit ;  and  indeed  defired  it,  both  that  He  might  fee  thofe  Counties,  and 
efpecially  that  He  might  be  out  of  London  in  that  Seafon,  when  the  Small 
Pox  raged  very  furioully,  and  many  Perfons,  fome  whereof  were  much 
acquainted  with  him,  died  of  that  Difeafe  in  the  Middle  Temple  itfelf: 

It  was  about  the  Middle  of  July  when  that  Circuit  began,  and  Cambridge 
was  the  fir  ft  Place  the  Judges  begun  at;  Mr.  Juftice  Harvey ,  (one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas)  was  in  Commiffion  with  the  Chief  Juftice: 

They  both  came  into  Cambridge  on  the  Saturday  Night,  and  the  next  Day 
Mr.  Edward  Hyde  fell  fick,  which  was  imputed  only  to  his  Journey  the  Fails  fck  of 
Day  before  in  very  hot  Weather;  but  He  continued  fo  ill  the  Day  or  two 
so  following,  that  it  was  apprehended  that  He  might  have  the  Small  Pox ; 
whereupon  He  was  removed  out  of  Trinity  College,  where  the  Judges 
were  lodged,  to  the  Sun  Inn,  over  againft  the  College  Gate,  the  Judges 
being  to  go  out  of  Town  the  next  Day;  but  before  they  went,  the  Small 
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Pox  appeared  ;  whereupon  his  Uncle  put  him  under  the  Care  of  Mr,  Crane 
an  eminent  Apothecary,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  Dr.  Butler ,  and 
was  in  much  greater  Pradtice  than  any  Phyfician  in  the  Univerfity;  and  left 
with  him  Laurence  St.  Loe  one  of  his  Servants,  who  was  likewife  his  Ne¬ 
phew,  to  affift  and  comfort  him :  It  pleafed  God  to  preferve  him  from  that 
devouring  Difeafe,  which  was  fpread  all  over  him  very  furioufly,  and  had 
fo  far  prevailed  over  him,  that  for  fome  Hours  both  his  Friends  and  Phy¬ 
fician  confulted  of  nothing  but  of  the  Place  and  Manner  of  his  Burial ;  but 
as  I  faid,  by  God’s  Goodnefs  He  efcaped  that  Sicknefs,  and  within  few 
Days  more  than  a  Month  after  his  firft  Indifpofition,  He  palled  in  mode- 
R  darns  again  Journeys  to  his  Father’s  Houfe  at  Pirton>  where  He  arrived  a  Day  or 

bis  Recovery,  two  before  Bartholemew  Day. 

He  was  often  wont  to  fay,  that  He  was  reading  to  his  Father  in  Cdi?i- 
den\  Annals,  and  that  particular  Place,  in  which  it  is  faid,  “  Johannes 
“  Felt  onus,  qui  Bullam  Pontificiam  valvis  Palatii  Rpifcopi  Londinenfis  af- 
“  fixer  at  jam  deprehenfus,  cu?n  fugere  nollet ,  fa&tcm  confeffus  quod  tamen 
“  crimen  agnofeere  noluit ,  &c.”  when  a  Perfon  of  the  Neighbourhood 
knocked  at  the  Door,  and  being  called  in,  told  his  Father,  that  a  Poft  was 

then  palled  through  the  Village  to  Charleton ,  the  Houle  of  the  Earl  of 

BerkJJdre ,  to  inform  the  Earl  of  Berkjhire  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  killed  the  Day  before,  (being  the  24th  of  Augufl ,  Bart  hole  ? new  Day, 
in  the  Year  1628)  by  one  John  Felton ,  *  which  difmal  Accident  happening 
in  the  Court,  made  a  great  Change  in  the  State,  produced  a  fudden  Dif- 
banding  of  all  Armies,  and  a  due  Obfervation  of,  and  Obedience  to  the 
Laws ;  fo  that  there  being  no  more  Mutations  in  View  (which  ufually  affedt 
the  Spirits  of  young  Men,  at  leaft  hold  them  fome  Time  at  Gaze) 

And from  Pir-  Mr.  Hyde  returned  again  to  his  Studies  at  the  Middle  Temple,  having  it 
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Middle  Tem-  hill  in  his  Refolution  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  Profellion  of  the  Law, 
ple*  without  declining  the  politer  Learning,  to  which  his  Humour  and  his 
Converfation  kept  him  always  very  indulgent ;  and  to  lay  fome  Obligation  3* 
upon  himfelf  to  be  fixed  to  that  Courfe  of  Life,  He  inclined  to  a  Propo- 
fition  of  Marriage,  which  having  no  other  Palfion  in  it,  than  an  Appetite 
to  a  convenient  Eftate,  fucceeded  not,  yet  produced  new  Acquaintance, 
and  continued  the  fame  Inclinations. 

About  this  Time  his  Uncle  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  Lord  Chief  Jufoce  of  the 
math  and  King’s  Bench,  died  of  a  malignant  Fever,  gotten  from  the  Infection  of 
Cfrihuf  f°nie  Goal  in  his  Summer  Circuit:  He  was  a  Man  of  excellent  Learning 
for  that  Province  He  was  to  govern,  of  unfufpedted  and  unblemifhed  In¬ 
tegrity,  of  an  exemplar  Gravity  and  Auflerity,  which  was  neceflary  for 
the  Manners  of  that  Time,  corrupted  by  the  marching  of  Armies,  and  by  40 
the  Licence  after  the  difoanding  them ;  and  though  upon  his  Promotion 
fome  Years  before,  from  a  private  Pradficer  of  the  Law,  to  the  fupreme 
Judicatory  in  it,  by  the  Power  and  Recommendation  of  the  great  Fa¬ 
vourite,  of  whofe  Council  He  had  been,  He  was  expofed  to  much 
Envy  and  fome  Prejudice;  yet  his  Behaviour  was  fo  grateful  to  all  the 
Judges,  who  had  an  entire  Confidence  in  him,  his  Service  fo  ufeful  to  the 
King  in  his  Government,  his  Jufoce  and  Sincerity  fo  confpicuous  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom,  that  the  Death  of  no  Judge  had  in  any  Time  been 
more  lamented. 

The  Lofs  of  fo  beneficial  an  Encouragement  and  Support  in  that  Pro- 50 
fefiion,  did  not  at  all  difeourage  his  Nephew  in  his  Purpofe;  rather  added 

*  For  the  Particulars  cf  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Death,  and  of  the  Alterations  it  produced  at  Court  and  in  publick 
Affairs,  Vid.  Hilt,  of  the  Rcb.  Fol.  Vol.  i.  Page  22,  £sV. 
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new  Refolution  to  him;  and  to  call  Home  all  draggling  and  wandering  Ap¬ 
petites,  which  naturally  produce  Irrelblution  and  Inconftancy  in  the  Mind, 
with  his  Father’s  Confent  and  Approbation,  He  married  a  young  Lady  Mr.  Hydcv 
very  fair  and  beautiful,  the  Daughter  of  Sir  George  Hyliffe ,  a  Gentleman  M‘“  n“set 
of  a  good  Name  and  Fortune  in  the  County  of  Wilts ,  where  his  own  Ex¬ 
pectations  lay,  and  by  her  Mother  (a  St.  John)  nearly  allied  to  many  noble 
Families  in  England.  He  enjoyed  this  Comfort  and  Compofure  of  Mind 
a  very  fhort  Time,  for  within  lefs  than  fix  Months  after  He  was  married, 
being  upon  the  Way  from  Eondon  towards  his  Father’s  Houfe,  fhe  fell  fick 
to  at  Reading ,  and  being  removed  to  a  Friend’s  Houfe  near  that  Town,  the 
Small  Pox  difcovered  themfelves,  and  (fhe  being  with  Child)  forced  her  to 
mifcarry;  and  She  died  within  two  Days.  He  bore  her  Lofs  with  fo  great  Death  of  hh 
Paffion  and  Confufion  of  Spirit,  that  it  fhook  all  the  Frame  of  his  Refo-  Wi^e' 
lutions,  and  nothing  but  his  entire  Duty  and  Reverence  to  his  Father, 
kept  him  from  giving  over  all  Thoughts  of  Books,  and  tranfporting  him- 
felf  beyond  the  Seas,  to  enjoy  his  own  Melancholy;  nor  could  any  Per- 
fuafion  or  Importunity  from  his  Friends,  prevail  with  him  in  fome  Years 
to  think  of  another  Marriage.  There  was  an  ill  Accident  in  the  Court 
befel  a  Lady  of  a  Family  nearly  allied  to  his  Wife,  whofe  Memory  was 
zo  very  dear  to  him,  and  there  always  continued  a  firm  Friendfhip  in  him  to 
all  her  Alliance,  which  likewife  ever  manifefted  an  equal  Affe&ion  to  him ; 
amongft  thofe  was  William  Vifcount  Grandifon,  a  young  Man  of  extraor-  P'>r  ■ 
dinary  Hope,  between  whom  and  the  other  there  was  an  entire  Confi¬ 
dence:  The  Injury  was  of  that  Nature,  that  the  young  Lord  thought  of 
nothing  but  repairing  it  his  own  Way ;  but  thofe  Imaginations  were  quickly 
at  an  End,  by  the  King’s  rigorous  and  juft  Proceeding  againft  the  Per- 
fons  offending,  in  committing  them  both  to  the  Tower,  and  declaring 
that  “  fince  He  was  fatisfied  that  there  was  a  Promife  of  Marriage  in  the 
u  Cafe,  the  Gentleman  fhould  make  good  his  Promife  by  marrying  the 
30  “  Lady;  or  be  kept  in  Prifon,  and  for  ever  banifhed  from  all  Pretence  or 
“  Relation  to  the  Court”,  where  He  had  a  very  great  Credit  and  Intereft: 

This  Declaration  by  the  King,  made  the  neareft  Friends  of  the  Lady 
purfue  the  Defign  of  this  Reparation  more  folicitoufly,  in  which  They 
had  all  Accefs  to  the  King,  who  continued  ftill  in  his  declared  Judgment 
in  the  Matter:  In  this  Purfuit  Mr.  Hydes  paffionate  Affedion  to  the  Fa¬ 
mily  embarked  him,  and  They  were  all  as  willing  to  be  guided  by  his 
Conduct ;  the  Bufinefs  was  to  be  followed  by  frequent  Inftances  at  Court, 
and  Conferences  with  thofe  who  had  moft  Power  and  Opportunity  to  con¬ 
firm  the  King  in  the  Senfe  He  had  entertained ;  and  thofe  Conferences 
40  were  wholly  managed  by  him,  who  thereby  had  all  Admiftion  to  the 
Perfons  of  Alliance  to  the  Lady,  and  fo  concerned  in  the  Difhonour, 
which  was  a  great  Body  of  Lords  and  Ladies  of  principal  Relations  in 
Court,  with  whom  in  a  fhort  Time  He  was  of  great  Credit  and  Efteem ;  The  Occafion 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  one,  who  having  married  an  ex-  Intro. 
cellent  Lady,  Coufin-German  to  the  injured  Perfon,  feemed  the  moft  con-  ffjf36 
cerned  and  moft  zealous  for  her  Vindication,  and  who  had  at  that  Time  Hamilton, 
the  moft  Credit  of  any  Man  about  the  Court,  and  upon  that  Occafion 
entered  into  a  Familiarity  with  him,  and  made  as  great  ProfefliOns  of 
Kindnefs  to  him  as  could  pafs  to  a  Perfon  at  that  Diftance  from  him, 

50  which  continued  till  the  End  and  Conclufion  of  that  Affair,  when  the 
Marquis  believed  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  difcovered  fome  Want  of  Sincerity 
in  him  in  that  Profecution,  which  He  pretended  fo  much  to  afiert. 
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The  Mention  of  this  particular  little  Story,  in  itfelf  of  no  feeming 
Confequence,  is  not  inferted  here  only  as  it  made  fome  Alterations,  and 
accidentally  introduced  him  into  another  Way  of  Converfation  than  He 
had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to,  and  which  in  Truth  by  the  Ac- 
quaintance,  by  the  Friends  and  Enemies,  He  then  made,  had  an  Influence 
upon  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life  afterwards;  but  as  it  made  fuch  Im- 
preflions  upon  the  whole  Court,  by  dividing  the  Lords  and  Ladies,  both 
in  their  Wilkes  and  Appearances,  that  much  of  that  Faction  grew  out  of 
it,  which  furvived  the  Memory  of  the  Original ;  and  from  this  Occafion 
(to  fhew  us  from  how  fmall  Springs  great  Rivers  may  arife)  the  Women,  ii> 
who  till  then  had  not  appeared  concerned  in  publick  Affairs,  began  to  have 
fome  Part  in  all  Bufinefs;  and  having  fhewn  themfelves  warm  upon  this 
Amour,  as  their  Paflions  or  Affections  carried  them,  and  thereby  entered 
into  new  Affections,  and  formed  new  Interefts;  the  Activity  in  their  Spi¬ 
rits  remained  ftill  vigorous  when  the  ObjeCt  which  firft  infpired  it  was  va- 
nifhed  and  put  in  Oblivion.  Nor  were  the  very  Ministers  of  State  vacant 
upon  this  Occafion;  They  who  for  their  own  Sakes,  or,  as  They  pre¬ 
tended,  for  the  King’s  Dignity,  and  Honour  of  the  Court,  defired  the 
Ruin  of  the  Gentleman,  preffed  the  Magnitude  of  the  Crime,  in  bring¬ 
ing  fo  great  a  Scandal  upon  the  King’s  Family,  which  would  hinder  Per-  a® 
fons  of  Honour  from  fending  their  Children  to  the  Court;  and  that  there 
could  be  no  Reparation  without  the  Marriage,  which  They  therefore  only 
infilled  upon,  becaufe  They  believed  He  would  prefer  Banifhment  before 
it ;  others  who  had  Friendfhip  for  him  and  believed  that  He  had  an  In- 
tereft  in  the  Court,  which  might  accommodate  himfelf  and  them  if  this 
Breach  were  clofed  any  Way,  therefore  if  the  King’s  Severity  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  wifhed  it  concluded  by  the  Marriage;  which  neither  him¬ 
felf  nor  They  upon  whom  He  moft  depended,  would  ever  be  brought  to 
confent  to;  fo  that  all  the  Jealoufies  and  Animofities  in  the  Court  or  State, 
came  to  play  their  own  Prizes  in  the  widening  or  accommodating  this 
Contention :  In  the  Conclufion,  on  a  fudden,  contrary  to  the  Expectation 
of  any  Man  of  either  Party,  the  Gentleman  was  immediately  fent  cut  of 
the  Kingdom,  under  the  Formality  of  a  temporary  and  fhort  Banifhment, 
and  the  Lady  commended  to  her  Friends,  to  be  taken  care  of  till  her  De¬ 
livery ;  and  from  that  Time  never  Word  more  fpoken  of  the  Bufinefs,  nor 
fhall  their  Names  ever  come  upon  the  Stage  by  any  Record  of  mine:  It 
was  only  bbferved,  that  at  this  Time  there  was  a  great  Change  in  the 
Friendfhips  of  the  Court,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ,  who 
came  now  into  the  Queen’s  Confidence,  towards  whom  He  had  always 
been  in  great  Jealoufy;  and  another  Lady  more  appeared  in  View,  who  40 
had  for  the  moft  Part  before  continued  behind  the  Curtain ;  and  who  in 
few  Years  after  came  to  a  very  unhappy  and  untimely  End. 

Now  after  a  Widowhood  of  near  three  Years,  Mr.  Hyde  inclined  again 
to  marry,  which  He  knew  would  be  the  moft  grateful  Thing  to  his  Father 
(for  whom  He  had  always  a  profound  Reverence)  He  could  do ;  and  though 
He  needed  no  other  Motive  to  it,  He  would  often  fay,  that  though  He  was 
now  called  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  into  the  Profeftion  of  the  Law,  He* 
was  not  fo  confident  of  himfelf  that  He  fhould  not  ftart  afide,  if  his 
Father  fhould  die,  who  was  then  near  feventy  Years  of  Age,  having 
long  entertained  Thoughts  of  Travels,  but  that  He  thought  it  neceffaryTo 
to  lay  fome  Obligation  upon  himfelf,  which  would  fupprefs  and  reftrain  all 
thofe  Appetites ;  and  thereupon  refolved  to  marry,  and  fo  being  about  the 

ht  freond  Age  of  twenty  four  Years,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1612,  He  married  the 

Marriage  **  *  - 
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Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylejbury  Baronet,  Matter  of  Requefts  to  the 
King;  by  whom  He  had  many  Children  of  both  Sexes,  with  whom  He 
lived  very  comfortably  in  the  moft  uncomfortable  Times,  and  very  joy¬ 
fully  in  thofe  Times  when  Matter  of  Joy  was  adminiftered,  for  the  Space 
of  five  or  fix  and  thirty  Years;  what  befell  him  after  her  Death  will  be 
recounted  in  its  Place.  From  the  Time  of  his  Marriage  He  laid  afide  all 
other  Thoughts  but  of  his  Profettion,  to  the  which  He  betook  himfelf  very 
ferioutty ;  but  in  the  very  Entrance  into  it,  He  met  with  a  great  Mortifi¬ 
cation;  fome  Months  after  He  was  married,  He  went  with  his  Wife  to 
10  wait  upon  his  Father  and  Mother  at  his  Houfe  at  Pirton ,  to  make  them 
Sharers  in  that  Satisfaction  which  They  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee,  and  in 
which  They  took  great  Delight. 

His  Father  had  long  frittered  under  an  Indifpofition  (even  before  the 
Time  his  Son  could  remember)  which  gave  him  rather  frequent  Pains,  than 
Sicknefs ;  and  gave  him  Caufe  to  be  terrified  with  the  Expectation  of  the 
Stone,  without  being  exercifed  with  the  prefent  Senfe  of  it;  but  from  the 
Time  He  was  fixty  Years  of  Age,  it  increafed  very  much,  and  four  or 
five  Years  before  his  Death,  with  Circumftances  fcarce  heard  of  before, 
and  the  Caufes  whereof  are  not  yet  underftood  by  any  Phytteian;  He 
zo  was  very  often,  both  in  the  Day  and  the  Night,  forced  to  make  Water, 
feldom  in  any  Quantity,  becaufe  Fie  could  not  retain  it  long  enough,  and 
in  the  Clofe  of  that  Work,  without  any  fharp  Pain  in  thofe  Parts,  He 
was  ftill  and  conttantly  feized  on  by  fo  fharp  a  Pain  in  the  left  Arm,  for 
Half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  or  near  fo  much,  that  the  Torment  made 
him  as  pale  (whereas  He  was  otherwife  of  a  very  fanguine  Complexion)  as 
if  He  were  dead;  and  He  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  He  had  patted  the  Pangs  of 
“  Death,  and  He  fhould  die  in  one  of  thofe  Fits”;  as  foon  as  it  was  over, 
which  was  quickly,  He  was  the  chearfulleft  Man  living;  eat  well  fuch 
Things  as  He  could  fancy,  walked,  flept,  digefted,  converfed  with  fuch 
30  a  Promptnefs  and  Vivacity  upon  all  Arguments  (for  He  was  omnifaria?n 
do&usyj  as  hath  been  feldom  known  in  a  Man  of  his  Age:  But  He  had  the 
Image  of  Death  fo  conttantly  before  him  in  thofe  continual  Torments,  that 
for  many  Years  before  his  Death,  He  always  parted  with  his  Son,  as  to 
fee  him  no  more;  and  at  Parting  ftill  fhewed  him  his  Will,  difcourttng 
very  particularly  and  very  chearfully  of  all  Things  He  would  have  per¬ 
formed  after  his  Death. 

He  had  for  fome  Time  before  refolved  to  leave  the  Country,  and  to  ms  Father's 
Ipend  the  Remainder  of  his  Time  in  Salijhury ,  where  He  had  caufed  a  J 

Houfe  to  be  provided  for  him,  both  for  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Ca- 
4°  thedral  Church,  where  He  could  perform  his  Devotions  every  Day,  and 
for  the  Converfation  of  many  of  his  Family  who  lived  there,  and  not 
far  from  it;  and  efpecially  that  He  might  be  buried  there,  where  many 
of  his  Family  and  Friends  lay;  and  He  obliged  his  Son  to  accompany  him 
thither  before  his  Return  to  London ;  and  He  came  to  Salijbury  on  the 
Friday  before  Michaelmafs  Day  in  the  Year  1632,  and  lodged  in  his  own 
Houfe  that  Night;  the  next  Day  He  was  fo  wholly  taken  up  in  receiving 
Vittts  from  his  many  Friends,  being  a  Perfon  wonderfully  reverenced  in 
thofe  Parts,  that  He  walked  very  little  out  of  his  Houfe.  The  next 
Morning,  being  Sunday ,  He  rofe  very  early,  and  went  to  two  or  three 
so  Churches,  and  when  He  returned,  which  was  by  eight  of  the  Clock,  He 
told  his  Wife  and  his  Son,  “  that  He  had  been  to  look  out  a  Place  to  be 
“  buried  in,  but  found  none  againft  which  He  had  not  fome  Exception, 

“  the  Cathedral  only  excepted,  where  He  had  made  Choice  of  a  Place 
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“  near  a  Kinfman  of  his  own  Name,  and  had  fhewed  it  to  the  Sexton,  whom 
“  He  had  fent  for  to  that  Purpofe;  and  wifhed  them  to  fee  him  buried 
“  there;”  and  this  with  -as  much  Compofednefs  of  Mind  as  if  it  had  made 
no  Impreftlon  on  him;  then  went  to  the  Cathedral  to  Sermon,  and  fpent 
the  whole  Day  in  as  chearful  Converfation  with  his  Friends  (faving  only 
the  frequent  Interruptions  his  Infirmity  gave  him  once  in  two  or  three 
Hours,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs)  as  the  Man  in  the  moft  confirmed 
Health  could  do.  Monday  was  Michaelmafs  Day,  when  in  the  Morning 
He  went  to  vifit  his  Brother  Sir  Laurence  Hyde ,  who  was  then  making  a 
Journey  in  the  Service  of  the  King,  and  from  him  went  to  the  Church  *• 
to  a  Sermon,  where  He  found  himfelf  a  little  prefTed  as  He  ufed  to  be, 
and  therefore  thought  fit  to  make  what  Hafte  He  could  to  his  Houfe,  and 
was  no  fooner  come  thither  into  a  lower  Room,  than  having  made  Water, 
And  Death.  and  the  Pain  in  his  Arm  feizing  upon  him,  He  fell  down  dead,  without 
the  leaf!:  Motion  of  any  Limb :  The  Suddennefs  of  it  made  it  apprehended 
to  be  an  Apoplexy,  but  there  being  nothing  like  Convulfions,  or  the  leaft 
Diftortion  or  Alteration  in  the  Vifage,  it  is  not  like  to  be  from  that  Caufe, 
nor  could  the  Phyficians  make  any  reafonable  Guefs  from  whence  that 
mortal  Blow  proceeded.  He  wanted  about  fix  Weeks  of  attaining  the 
Age  of  feventy,  and  was  the  greateft  Inftance  of  the  Felicity  of  a  Coun-  2° 
try  Life  that  was  feen  in  that  Age ;  having  enjoyed  a  competent,  and  to 
him  a  plentiful  Fortune,  a  very  great  Reputation  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and 
his  Death  being  attended  with  univerfal  Lamentation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
prefted  with  what  Agony  his  Son  bore  this  Lofs,  having  as  He  was  ufed 
to  fay,  “  not  only  loft  the  beft  Father,  but  the  beft  Friend  and  the  beft 
“  Companion  He  ever  had  or  could  have;”  and  He  was  never  fo  well 
pleafed,  as  when  He  had  fit  Occafions  given  him  to  mention  his  Father, 
whom  He  did  in  Truth  believe  to  be  the  wifeft  Man  He  had  ever  known, 
and  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  in  the  Time  when  his  Condition  was  at 
higheft,  “  that  though  God  Almighty  had  been  very  propitious  to  him,  in  3© 
“  railing  him  to  great  Honours  and  Preferments,  He  did  not  value  any 
u  Honour  He  had  fo  much,  as  the  being  the  Son  of  fuch  a  Father  and 
“  Mother,  for  whofe  Sakes  principally  He  thought  God  had  conferred  thofe 
tc  Bleftings  upon  him.” 

There  fell  out  at  this  Time  or  thereabouts,  a  great  Alteration  in  the 
Court  and  State,  by  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Portland ,  Lord  High  Trea- 
furer  of  England.  The  King  from  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  had  not  only  been  very  referved  in  his  Bounty,  but  fo  frugal  in  his 
own  Expenfe,  that  He  had  retrenched  much  of  what  had  formerly  ifliied 
out  for  his  Houfhold,  infomuch  as  every  Year  fomewhat  had  been  paid  of  40 
his  Debts.  He  refolved  now  to  govern  his  Treafury  by  Commiftion,  and 
to  take  a  conftant  Account  of  it;  and  thereby  to  difcover  what  had  been 
The  Trca-  of  late  done  amifs:  The  Commiffioners  He  appointed  were,  the  Lord 
fen  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  Dr.  Laud ,  (formerly  Bifhop  of  London)  the 
Kijpontru  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ,  and  other  principal  Officers  of  State,  who  together 
with  the  Lord  Cottington  (who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by 
his  Office  of  the  Quorum  in  that  Commiftion)  were  to  fupply  the  Office 
of  Treafurer  in  all  Particulars.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  who  till 
now  had  only  intended  the  good  Government  of  the  Church,  without  in¬ 
termeddling  in  fecular  Affairs,  otherwife  than  when  the  Difcipline  of  the  50 
Ofwbsrt  Church  was  concerned,  in  which  He  was  very  ftrid:,  both  in  the  high 
Laud b>t°L.  Commiftion,  and  in  all  other  Places,  where  He  fat  as  a  privy  Counfellor, 
well  forefeeing,  as  He  made  manifeft  upon  feveral  Occafions,  the  Growth 
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of  the  Schifmaticks ,  and  that  if  They  were  not  with  Rigour  fupprefled, 
They  would  put  the  whole  Kingdom  into  a  Flame,  which  fhortly  after 
fell  out  to  be  too  confefled  a  Truth;  though  for  the  prefent  his  Providence 
only  ferved  to  increafe  the  Number  of  his  Enemies,  who  had  from  that  ' 
his  Zeal  contracted  all  the  Malice  againfl  him  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
which  He,  out  of  the  Confcience  of  his  Duty,  and  the'  Purity  of  his  In¬ 
tentions,  and  his  Knowledge  of  the  King’s  full  Approbation  of  his  Vigi¬ 
lance  and  Ardour,  too  much  undervalued;  I  fay,  as  foon  as  He  was  made 
Commifiioner  of  the  Treafury,  He  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  take  all  the 
jo  Pains  He  could  to  underfland  that  Employment,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Revenue,  and  to  find  out  all  pofiible  Ways  for  the  Improvement  thereof, 
and  for  the  prelent  Managery  of  the  Expenfe.  Many  were  of  Opinion 
that  He  was  the  more  felicitous  in  that  Difquifition,  and  the  more  in- 
quifitive  into  what  had  been  done,  that  He  might  make  fome  Difco- 
very  of  pall  ACtions,  which  might  relied;  upon  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Treafurer,  the  Earl  of  Portland ,  and  call  his  Wifdom  and  In¬ 
tegrity  in  Queflion,  who  had  been  fo  far  from  being  his  Friend,  That 
He  had  always  laboured  to  do  him  all  the  Mifchief  He  could,  and 
it  was  no  fmall  Grief  of  Heart  to  him,  and  much  Occafion  of  his  ill 
20  Humour,  to  find  that  the  Archbifhop  had  too  much  Credit  with  the  King, 
to  be  fhaken  by  him ;  and  the  Archbifhop  was  not  in  his  Afiedions  be-*- 
hind  hand  with  him,  looking  always  upon  him  as  a  Romm  Catholich , 
though  He  diflembled  it  by  going  to  Church ;  and  as  the  great  Counte- 
nancer  and  Support  of  that  Religion;  all  his  Family  being  of  that  Pro- 
fefiion,  and  very  few  relbrting  to  it,  or  having  any  Credit  with  him  but 
fuch:  It  is  Very  true,  the  Archbifhop  had  no  great  Regard  for  his  Me¬ 
mory,  or  for  his  Friends,  and  was  willing  enough  to  make  any  Difcovery 
of  his  Mifcarriages,  and  to  inform  his  Majelly  of  them,  who  He  believed 
had  too  good  an  Opinion  of  him  and  his  Integrity. 

30  The  Truth  is,  the  Archbilhop  had  laid  down  one  Principle  to  himfelf, 
which  Pie  believed  would  much  advance  the  King’s  Service,  and  was  with¬ 
out  Doubt  very  prudent;  that  the  King’s  Duties  being  provided  for,  and 
chearfully  paid,  the  Merchants  fhould  receive  all  the  Countenance  and 
Protection  from  the  King  that  They  could  expeCt;  and  not  be  liable  to 
the  Vexation  particular  Men  gave  them  for  their  private  Advantage ;  being 
forward  enough  to  receive  Propositions  which  tended  to  the  King’s  Profit, 
but  careful  that  what  accrued  of  Burthen  to  the  SubjeCt,  fhould  redound 
entirely  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Crown,  and  not  enrich  Projectors  at  the 
Charge  of  the  People ;  and  there  is  Reafon  to  believe  that  if  this  Meafure 
40  had  been  well  obferved,  much  of  that  Murmur  had  been  prevented,  which 
Contributed  to  that  Jealoufy  and  Difcontent  which  foon  after  brake  out. 
This  Vigilance  and  Inclination  in  the  Archbifhop,  opened  a  Door  to  the 
Admifiion  of  any  Merchants  or  others  to  him,  who  gave  him  Information 
of  this  Kind;  and  who  being  ready  to  pay  any  Thing  to  the  King,  de- 
fired  only  to  be  protected  from  private  Oppreffions.  The  Archbifhop  ufed 
to  fpend  as  much  Time  as  He  could  get,  at  his  Country  Houfe  at  Croydon , 
and  then  his  Mind  being  unbent  from  Bufinefs,  He  delighted  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  his  Neighbours,  and  treated  them  with  great  Urbanity. 

There  was  a  Merchant  of  the  greatefl  Reputation,  (Daniel  Harvey J 
50  who  having  a  Country  Houfe  within  the  Diflance  of  a  few  Miles  from  Croy- 
don,  and  underflanding  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  Trade  more  exa&ly  than  mofl 
Men,  was  always  very  welcome  to  the  Archbifhop,  who  ufed  to  afk  him 
many  Queflions  upon  fuch  Matters  as  He  defired  to  be  informed  in;  and 
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received  much  Satisfaction  from  him.  Upon  an  Accidental  Difcourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  what  Encouragement  Merchants  ought  to  receive,  who 
brought  a  great  Trade  into  the  Kingdom,  and  paid  thereupon  great  Sums 
Mr.  Harvey’*  of  Money  to  the  King,  Mr.  Harvey  mentioned  the  Difcouragements  They 
^bejrctbif  had  received  in  the  late  Times,  by  the  Rigour  of  the  Earl  of  Portland ,  in 
Pbrthaid!r/  ^  Matters  that  related  nothing  to  the  King’s  Service,  but  to  the  Profit  of 
private  Men ;  and  thereupon  remembered  a  Particular,  that,  after  the  Dif- 
folution  of  the  Parliament  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  King,  and  the  Com¬ 
bination  amongfl  many  Merchants  to  pay  no  more  Cuftoms  or  Impofi- 
tions  to  the  King,  becaufe  They  had  not  been  granted  in  Parliament,  10 
which  produced  thofe  Suits  and  Decrees  in  the  Exchequer,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  underftood,  and  a  general  DiftraCtion  in  Trade;  many  Merchants 
of  the  greateft  Wealth  and  Reputation  refolved  to  continue  the  Trade; 
and  in  a  fhort  Time  reduced  it  into  fo  good  Order,  and  by  their  Advice 
and  Example  difpofed  others  to  make  a  pun&ual  Entry  of  their  Goods, 
and  to  pay  their  Duties  to  the  King,  that  the  Trade  feemed  to  be  reftored 
to  the  Nation,  and  the  Cuftoms  to  rife  above  the  Value  They  had  ever 
yielded  to  the  Crown;  which  was  no  fooner  brought  to  pafs,  than  the  Earl 
of  Portland  (who  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  King  that  this  great  Work 
was  entirely  compaffed  by  his  Wifdom,  Intereft,  and  Dexterity)  difobliged  10 
the  Merchants  in  a  very  fenfible  Degree,  in  requiring  them  to  unlade  their 
Ships  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  Quay,  and  at  no  other  Quay  or  Wharf,  upon 
Pretence  that  thereby  the  King  would  have  his  Cuftoms  well  paid,  of 
which  otherwife  He  would  be  in  Danger  to  be  cozened ;  and  alledged  an 
Order  that  had  been  formerly  made  in  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  fine  Goods  which  were  portable  (as  Silks  and  fine  Linens)  and  might 
eafily  be  ftolen,  fhould  always  be  landed  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  Quay:  The 
Merchants  looked  upon  this  Conftraint  and  Reftraint,  as  a  great  Oppref- 
fion,  and  applied  themfelves  to  him  for  Reparation  and  Redrefs;  They 
undertook  to  make  it  evident  to  him,  that  it  was  merely  a  Matter  which  3® 
concerned  the  private  Benefit  of  the  particular  Wharfingers,  and  not  in 
the  leaft  Degree  the  King’s  Profit;  that  the  Cuftom  Houfe  Quay  was  of 
great  Value  to  the  Owner  of  it,  who  had  a  very  great  Rent  for  it,  but 
that  it  yielded  the  King  nothing,  nor  would  in  fifty  Years  or  thereabouts, 
there  being  a  Leafe  yet  to  come  for  that  Term;  that  the  Mention  of  fine 
Goods,  and  the  Order  of  the  Exchequer,  was  not  applicable  to  the  Quef- 
tion;  that  They  difputed  not  the  Landing  of  fine  Goods,  but  that  the 
Pretence  was  to  compel  them  to  bring  their  grofleft,  and  their  Merchandize 
of  the  greateft  Bulk  to  that  Quay,  whereas  They  had  been  always  free 
to  fhip  or  unfhip  fuch  Goods  at  what  Wharf  They  would  chufe  for  their 
Conveniences;  there  being  the  fworn  Waiters  of  the  Cuftom  Houfe  at¬ 
tending  in  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  that  the  reftraining  them  to  one 
Wharf,  and  obliging  all  the  Ships  to  be  brought  thither,  muft  prove  much 
to  their  Prejudice,  and  make  them  depend  upon  the  good  Will  of  the 
Wharfinger  for  their  Difpatch,  who  in  Truth,  let  his  Defire  be  never  fo 
good,  could  not  be  able  to  perform  the  Service,  without  obliging  them  to 
wait  very  long,  and  thereby  to  lofe  their  Markets:  All  this  Difcourfe  how 
reafonable  foever,  made  no  Impreflion  upon  the  Treafurer,  but  He  dif- 
mifled  them  with  his  ufual  Roughnefs,  and  reproached  them  that  They 
defired  all  Occafions  to  cozen  the  King  of  his  Cuftoms ;  which  They  50 
looked  upon  as  an  ill  Reward  for  the  Service  They  had  done,  and  a  great 
Difcouragement  to  Trade.  The  Archbifhop  heard  this  Difcourfe  with  great 
Trouble  and  Indignation,  and  being  then  interrupted  by  the  Coming  of 
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Perfons  of  Quality*  told  him,  He  would  fome  other  Time  run  over  all 
thefe  Particulars  again,  and  that  He  fhould  recoiled;  himfelf  for  other  In- 
ftances  of  that  ftrange  Nature. 

The  next  Time  the  Archbifhop  returned  to  Croydon ,  which  He  ufually 
did  once  in  the  Week  during  the  Summer,  and  ftaid  a  Day  or  two,  impa¬ 
tient  to  underhand  more  of  the  Matter,  He  fent  for  Mr.  Harvey ,  and  told 
him,  “  that  his  laft  Difcourfe  had  given  him  much  Caufe  of  Sorrow,  in 
“  finding  how  the  King  had  been  ufed,  and  that  He  knew  his  Nature  fo 
“  well,  that  He  could  confidently  fay,  that  He  never  knew  of  that  Kind 
10  t£  of  Proceeding,  and  that  He  wondered  that  the  Merchants  had  not  then 
“  petitioned  the  King,  to  hear  the  Matter  himfelf;”  He  anfwered,  “  that 
“  They  had  left  no  Way  unattempted  for  their  Eafe,  having  no  Fear  of 
“  difpleafing  the  Treafurer;  that  They  had  caufed  a  Petition  to  be  drawn 
“  by  their  Council,  which  was  figned  by  all  the  principal  Merchants  in 
<£  the  City,  wherein  (to  obviate  the  Calumny  concerning  refufing  to  pay, 

C£  or  ftealing  Cuftoms)  They  declared,  that  They  were  all  very  willing  to 
u  pay  all  Duties  to  his  Majefty,  and  would  never  refufe  the  fame,  (which 
££  was  a  Declaration,  would  have  been  much  valued  a  Year  or  two  before, 

C£  and  ought  to  have  been  fo  then)  only  defired  to  be  left  at  Liberty  to  fhip 
££  and  land  their  Goods  as  They  had  been  accuftomed  to;  that  They  had 
ic  given  this  Petition  to  a  Secretary  of  State  to  prefent  it  to  the  King,  who 
<£  referred  it  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Treafurer;  and  thereupon  They 
££  purfued  it  no  further,  knowing  how  He  flood  refolved,  and  the  Caufe 
“  of  it,  which  troubled  them  moft,  viz.  that  that  Cuflom  Houfe  Quay 
<£  did,  though  not  in  his  own  Name,  in  Truth  belong  to  Sir  Abraham 
<c  Dawes y  one  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  the  only  Favourite  of 
<£  the  Lord  Treafurer,  all  the  other  Farmers  being  offended  with  the  Or- 
££  der,  which  They  law  would  offend  the  Merchants:”  The  Archbifhop 
afked  ££  where  that  Petition  was,  that  He  thought  it  ftill  of  that  Moment, 

30  “  that  He  would  be  glad  to  fee  it:”  He  anfwered,  <£  He  knew  not  where 
££  it  was;  but  He  believed  it  to  remain  in  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Hyde ,  who 
<£  had  drawn  it,  and  was  of  Council  with  the  Merchants  throughout  the 
<c  whole  Proceedings ;  and  was  fo  warm  in  it,  that  He  had  exceedingly 
<£  provoked  the  LordTreafurer,  who  would  have  ruined  him  if  He  could :” 

He  afked  who  that  Mr.  Hyde  was,  and  where  He  was ;  the  other  faid, 

<£  He  was  a  young  Lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple ,  who  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Harvey 
<£  being  of  Council  with  them,  when  all  Men  of  Name  durft  not  appear  Hyde  ^  oT 
£C  for  them;  and  that  He  was  confident  that  He,  having  been  always  pre-  ArchbiM-- 
£C  fent  at  all  Debates,  remembered  many  Circumftances  in  the  Bufinefs 
40  “  which  the  other  had  forgotten ;  that  He  was  generally  known ;  and  had 
(£  lately  married  the  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  AyleJburyC 

Within  a  few  Days  after,  the  Archbifhop  meeting  Sir  Tho?nas  Aylef 
bury  at  Court,  afked  him  whether  He  had  married  his  Daughter  to  one 
Mr.  Hyde  a  Lawyer,  and  where  He  was ;  He  anfwered,  He  had  done  fo, 
and  that  He  lived  in  his  Houfe,  when  He  was  not  at  his  Chamber  in  the 
Middle  Temple:  The  Archbifhop  defired  him  to  fend  him  to  Him,  for  He 
heard  well  of  him;  and  the  next  Morning  He  attended  him,  and  found  Mr.  Hyde 
him  walking  alone  in  his  Garden  at  Lambeth ;  He  received  him  civilly  ac- 
cording  to  his  Manner,  without  much  Ceremony;  and  prefen tly  afked 
70  him,  whether  He  had  not  been  of  Council  with  fome  Merchants  in  fuch 
a  Bufinefs,  and  where  that  Petition  now  was;  He  anfwered  him,  not 
knowing  why  He  afked,  <£  that  He  had  been  about  two  Years  paft,  of 
C£  Council  with  fome  Merchants  about  fuch  an  Affair,  in  which  the  Far! 
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<c  of  Portla?dd  had  been  much  incenfed  againft  him,  that  Fie  remembered 
4 4  He  had  drawn  fuch  a  Petition,  which  was  figned  by  all  the  confiderable 
“  Merchants  of  Lo?idon^  but  that  there  was  little  Progrefs  made  thereupon, 

“  by  Reafon  of  the  Afperity  of  the  Treafurer:”  He  afked  ftill  for  the 
Petition  that  was  fo  figned ;  He  told  him,  He  thought  He  had  it  himfelf, 
if  He  had  it  not,  He  was  confident  He  could  find  who  had  it :  He  de¬ 
fired  him,  that  He  would  find  it  out,  and  bring  it  to  Him,  and  any  other 
Papers  concerning  that  Affair,  or  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms :  He  faid, 

“  the  King  had,  contrary  to  his  Defire,  made  him  one  of  the  Commif- 
“  fioners  of  the  Treafury;  that  He  underftood  nothing  of  that  Province,  10 
“  but  was  willing  to  take  any  Pains  which  might  enable  him  to  do  his 
“  Mafler  Service,  which  made  him  ii^quifitive  into  the  Cuftoms,  the  prin- 
“  cipal  Branch  of  the  Revenue;  that  his  Neighbour  Daniel  Harvey  had 
“  fpoken  much  Good  of  him  to  Him;  and  informed  him  of  that  Com- 
“  plaint  of  the  Merchants,  which  He  thought  had  much  Reafon  in  it,  but 
“  it  was  like  other  Adis  of  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  that  He  would  be  wil- 
“  ling  to  receive  any  Information  from  him,  and  that  He  fhould  be  wel- 
“  come  when  He  came  to  him.”  He  told  him,  in  fhort  (which  He  heard 
would  pleafe  him  beft)  two  or  three  Paffages  that  happened  in  that  Tranf- 
adion;  and  fome  haughty  ExprefTions  which  fell  from  the  Treafurer,  when  20 
upon  his  urging  that  the  Farmers  would  not  hold  their  Farm,  if  He  did 
not  ftridly  hold  the  Merchants  to  Cuftom  Houfe  Quay;  He  told  him, 

“  that  if  the  Farmers  were  weary  of  their  Bargain,  He  would  help 
“  the  King  to  forty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  above  the  Rent  They  paid, 

“  and  that  They  fhould  be  paid  all  the  Money  They  had  advanced  within 
“  one  Week;”  upon  which  the  Earl  indeed  had  let  himfelf  out  into  an 
indecent  Rage,  ufing  many  Threats  to  him;  which  He  found  was  not  in¬ 
grateful  to  the  Archbifhop,  upon  whom  He  attended  within  a  Day  or  two 
again,  and  delivered  him  the  Petition,  and  many  other  ufeful  Papers, 
which  pleafed  him  abundantly;  and  He  required  him  to  fee  Him  often.  3° 
B  y  this  Accident  Mr.  Hyde  came  firfl  to  be  known  to  the  Archbifhop, 
who  ever  afterwards  ufed  him  very  kindly,  and  fpoke  well  of  him  upon 
all  Occafions,  and  took  particular  Notice  of  him  when  He  came  of  Coun¬ 
cil  in  any  Caufes  depending  at  the  Council  Board,  as  He  did  frequently; 
and  defired  his  Service  in  many  Occafions,  and  particularly  in  the  railing 
Monies  for  the  building  St.  Paul' s  Church,  in  which  He  made  a  Journey 
or  two  into  Wiltjhire  with  good  Succefs ;  which  the  Archbifhop  ftill  ac¬ 
knowledged,  in  a  more  obliging  Way  than  He  was  accuftomed  to;  info- 
much  as  it  was  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  that  Mr.  Hyde  (who  well  knew 


cewes  Encou¬ 
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a-hcfitlu-'  k°w  to  cultivate  thofe  Advantages)  was  ufed  with  more  Countenance  by  40 
all  the  Judges  in  Wejlminfier  Hall ,  and  the  eminent  Pradtifers,  than  was 
'  ufualiy  given  to  Men  of  his  Years;  fo  that  He  grew  every  Day  in  Prac¬ 
tice,  of  which  He  had  as  much  as  He  defired,  and  having  a  competent 
Eftate  of  his  own,  He  enjoyed  a  very  pleafant  and  a  plentiful  Life,  living 
much  above  the  Rank  of  thofe  Lawyers,  whofe  Bufmefs  was  only  to  be 
rich ;  and  was  generally  beloved  and  efteemed  by  mart  Perfons  of  Condi¬ 
tion  and  great  Reputation.  Though  He  purfued  his  Profeflion  with  great 
Diligence  and  Intentnefs  of  Mind,  and  upon  the  Matter  wholly  betook 
himfelf  to  Bufinefs,  yet  He  made  not  himfelf  a  Slave  to  it;  but  kept  both 
his  Friends  at  Court,  and  about  the  Town,  by  his  frequent  Application  and  s° 
conffant  Converfation ;  in  Order  to  which,  He  always  gave  himfelf  at 
Dinner  to  thofe  who  ufed  to  meet  together  at  that  Hour,  and  in  fuch 
Places  as  was  mutually  agreed  between  them;  where  They  enjoyed  them- 
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felves  with  great  Delight,  and  publick  Reputation,  for  the  Innocence,  and 
Sharpnefs,  and  Learning  of  their  Converfation:  For  He  would  never  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  fome  Hours  (which  commonly  He  borrowed 
from  the  Night)  to  refrefh  himfelf  with  polite  Learning,  in  which  He  ftill 
made  fome  Progrefs:  The  Afternoons  He  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Bu- 
finefs  of  his  Profeflion,  taking  Inftrucftions  and  the  like;  and  very  rarely 
flipped,  except  He  was  called  out  by  fome  of  his  Friends,  who  fpared  him 
the  more,  becaufe  He  always  complied  with  thofe  Summons;  otherwife 
He  never  fupped,  for  many  Years  (before  the  Troubles  brought  in  that 
10  Cuftom)  both  for  the  gaining  that  Time  for  himfelf,  and  that  He  might 
rife  early  in  the  Morning  according  to  his  Cuftom,  and  which  He  would 
fay,  Pie  could  never  do  when  He  fupped.  The  Vacations  He  gave  wholly 
to  his  Study  and  Converfation,  'never  going  out  of  London  in  thofe  Seafons, 
except  for  two  Months  in  the  Summer,  which  He  fpent  at  his  own  Houfe 
in  the  Country,  with  great  Chearfulnefs  amongft  his  Friends,  who  then 
reforted  to  him  in  good  Numbers. 

He  never  did  ride  any  Country  Circuits  with  the  Judges,  which  He 
often  repented  afterwards,  faying,  that  befides  the  knowing  the  Gentry, 
and  People,  and  Manners  of  England  (which  is  beft  attained  that  Way) 
zo  there  is  a  very  good  and  neceftary  Part  of  the  Learning  in  the  Law,  which 
is  not  fo  eaftly  got  any  other  Way,  as  in  riding  thofe  Circuits,  which  as  it 
feems  to  have  much  of  Drudgery,  fo  is  accompanied  with  much  Pleafure 
and  Profit ;  and  it  may  be,  the  long  Lives  of  Men  of  that  Profeflion  (for 
the  Lawyers  ufually  live  to  more  Years  than  any  other  Profeflion)  may 
very  reafonably  be  imputed  to  the  Exercife  They  give  themfelves  by  their 
Circuits,  as  well  as  to  their  other  Acfts  of  Temperance  and  Sobriety:  And 
as  He  had  denied  himfelf  that  Satisfaction  purely  to  have  that  Time  to 
himfelf  for  other  Delight,  fo  He  did  refolve,  if  the  Confufion  of  the 
Time  had  not  furprized  him,  for  three  or  four  Years,  (longer  He  did  not 
30  intend)  to  have  improved  himfelf  by  the  Experience  of  thofe  Journies. 

PIe  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that,  ££  next  the  immediate  Blefting  and 
“  Providence  of  God  Almighty,  which  had  preferved  him  throughout  the 
<£  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life  (lefs  ftriCt  than  it  ought  to  have  been)  from 
<£  many*  Dangers  and  Difad  vantages,  in  which  many  other  young  Men 
<£  were  loft;  He  owed  all  the  little  He  knew,  and  the  little  Good  that 
<£  wras  in  him,  to  the  Friendfhips  and  Converfation  He  had  ftill  been  ufed 
££  to,  of  the  moft  excellent  Men  in  their  feveral  Kinds  that  lived  in  that 
££  Age;  by  whofe  Learning,  and  Information,  and  Inftrucftion,  Pie  formed 
££  his  Studies,  and  mended  his  Underftanding;  and  by  whofe  Gentlenefs 
40 ££  and  Sweetnefs  of  Behaviour,  and  Juftice,  and  Virtue,  and  Example,  He 
££  formed  his  Manners,  fubdued  that  Pride,  and  fuppreffed  that  Heat 
££  and  Paffton,  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  tranfported  with.”  And 
He  never  took  more  Pleafure  in  any  Thing,  than  in  frequently  men¬ 
tioning  and  naming  thofe  Perfons,  who  were  then  his  Friends,  or  of  his 
moft  familiar  Converfation;  and  in  remembring  their  particular  Virtues 
and  Faculties;  and  ufed  often  to  fay,  ££  that  He  never  was  fo  proud,  or 
<£  thought  himfelf  fo  good  a  Man,  as  when  He  was  the  worft  Man  in  the 
<£  Company;”  all  his  Friends  and  Companions  being  in  their  Quality,  in 
their  Fortunes,  at  leaft  in  their  Faculties  and  Endowments  of  Mind,  very 
50  much  his  Superiors ;  and  He  always  charged  his  Children  to  follow  his  Ex¬ 
ample  in  that  Point,  in  making  their  Friendfhips  and  Converfation ;  pro- 
tefting,  that  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life,  He  never  knew  one  Man,  of 
what  Condition  foever,  arrive  to  any  Degree  of  Reputation  in  the  World, 
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who  made  choice  or  delighted  in  the  Company  or  Converfation  of  thofc, 
who  in  their  Qualities  were  inferior,  or  in  their  Parts  not  much  fuperior 
to  himfelf. 

Some  Account  Whi  lst  He  was  only  a  Student  of  the  Law,  and  flood  at  Gaze,  and 

° Acquaintance  irrefolute  what  Courfe  of  Life  to  take,  his  chief  Acquaintance  were  Ben, 
ff  rYtheJohnfon,  John  Selden ,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Vaughan ,  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy, 
Law.  Thomas  May,  and  Thomas  Carew ,  and  fome  others  of  eminent  Faculties 
in  their  feveral  Ways.  Ben.  Johnfons  Name  can  never  be  forgotten, 
having  by  his  very  good  Learning,  and  the  Severity  of  his  Nature  and 
Manners,  very  much  reformed  the  Stage;  and  indeed  the  Englijh  Poetry  io 
char  after  of  itfelf :  His  natural  Advantages  were,  Judgment  to  order  and  govern  Fancy, 

Ben  jo..nfon.  ]?xcefs  Gf  Fancy,  his  Productions  being  flow  and  upon  Deli¬ 

beration,  yet  then  abounding  with  great  Wit  and  Fancy,  and  will  live  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  and  furely  as  He  did  exceedingly  exalt  the  Englijh  Language  in 
Eloquence,  Propriety,  and  mafculine  Exprellions;  fo  He  was  the  beft  Judge 
of,  and  fitted:  to  prefcribe  Rules  to  Poetry  and  Poets,  of  any  Man  who  had 
lived  with,  or  before  him,  or  fince:  If  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  made  a  Flight  be¬ 
yond  all  Men,  with  that  Modefty  yet,  to  afcribe  much  of  this,  to  the  Ex¬ 
ample  and  Learning  of  Ben.  Johnfo?2.  His  Converfation  was  very  good, 
and  with  the  Men  of  moll  Note;  and  He  had  for  many  Years  an  extra-  io 
ordinary  Kindnefs  for  Mr.  Hyde ,  till  He  found  He  betook  himfelf  to  Bu- 
finefs,  which  He  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  Com¬ 
pany:  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  till  the  Pally  made  a  deep  Impreflion 
upon  his  Body,  and  his  Mind. 

Gf  Mr.  sd-  Mr.  Selden  was  a  Perfon,  whom  no  Character  can  flatter,  or  tranfmit 
<kn'  in  any  Expreflions  equal  to  his  Merit  and  Virtue;  He  was  of  fo  ftupendous 
Learning  in  all  Kinds,  and  in  all  Languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent 
and  tranfcendent  Writings)  that  a  Man  would  have  thought  He  had  been 
entirely  converfant  amongft  Books,  and  had  never  fpent  an  Hour  but  in 
Reading  and  Writing;  yet  his  Humanity,  Courtefy,  and  Affability  was  3° 
fuch,  that  He  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  beft  Courts, 
but  that  his  good  Nature,  Charity,  and  Delight  in  doing  good,  and  in 
communicating  all  He  knew,  exceeded  that  Breeding:  His  Stile  in  all  his 
Writings  feems  harfh  and  fometimes  obfcure;  which  is  not  wholly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  abftrufe  Subjects  of  which  He  commonly  treated,  out  of 
the  Paths  trod  by  other  Men;  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the  Beauty  of 
a  Stile,  and  too  much  Propenflty  to  the  Language  of  Antiquity;  but  in 
his  Converfation  He  was  the  moft  clear  Difcourfer,  and  had  the  beft  Fa¬ 
culty  in  making  hard  Things  eafy,  and  prefenting  them  to  the  Under- 
ftanding,  of  any  Man  that  hath  been  known.  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  40 
that  He  valued  himfelf  upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
Selden  s  Acquaintance  from  the  Time  He  was  very  young;  and  held  it  with 
great  Delight  as  long  as  They  were  buffered  to  continue  together  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  He  was  very  much  troubled  always  when  He  heard  him  blamed, 
cenfured,  and  reproached,  for  flaying  in  London,  and  in  the  Parliament,  after 
They  were  in  Rebellion,  and  in  the  worft  Times,  which  his  Age  obliged 
him  to  do;  and  how  wicked  foever  the  Actions  were,  which  were  every 
Day  done,  He  was  confident  He  had  not  given  his  Confent  to  them;  but 
would  have  hindered  them  if  He  could,  with  his  own  Safety,  to  which 
He  was  always  enough  indulgent.  If  He  had  fome  Infirmities  with  other  50 
Men,  They  were  weighed  down  with  wonderful  and  prodigious  Abilities 
and  Excellencies  in  the  other  Scale, 
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Charles  Cotton  was  a  Gentleman  born  to  a  competent  Fortune,  and  °f Mn  Cot~ 
fo  qualified  in  his  Perfon,  and  Education,  that  for  many  Years  He  conti- °  * 
nued  the  greatefl;  Ornament  of  the  Town,  in  the  Efteem  of  thofe  who 
had  been  beSt  bred:  His  natural  Parts  were  very  great,  his  Wit  flowing  in 
all  the  Parts  of  Converfation;  the  SuperftruChire  of  Learning  not  raifed. 
to  a  considerable  Height,  but  having  pafled  fome  Years  in  Cambridge ,  and 
then  in  France ,  and  converfing  always  with  learned  Men,  his  Expreflions 
were  ever  proper,  and  Significant,  and  gave  great  Luftre  to  his  Difcourfe, 
upon  any  Argument ;  fo  that  He  was  thought  by  thofe  who  were  not  intimate 
10  with  him,  to  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  Books  than  He  was. 

He  had  all  thofe  Qualities  which  in  Youth  raife  Men  to  the  Reputation  of 
being  fine  Gentlemen ;  Such  a  Pleafantnefs  and  Gaiety  of  Humour,  fuch 
a  Sweetnefs  and  Gentlenefs  of  Nature,  and  fuch  a  Civility  and  Delight- 
fulnefs  in  Converfation,  that  no  Man  in  the  Court,  or  out  of  it,  appeared 
a  more  accomplished  Perfon;  all  thefe  extraordinary  Qualifications  being; 
Supported  by  as  extraordinary  a  Clearnefs  of  Courage,  and  Fearlefliiefs  of 
Spirit,  of  which  He  gave  too  often  Manifestation.  Some  unhappy  Suits 
in  Law,  and  Wafte  of  his  Fortune  in  thofe  Suits,  made  fome  Impreflion 
upon  his  Mind;  which  being  improved  by  domeftick  ASfliCtions,  and  thofe 
20  Indulgences  to  himfelf,  which  naturally  attend  thofe  Afflictions,  rendered 
his  Age  lefs  reverenced,  than  his  Youth  had  been;  and  gave  his  bell;  Friends 
Caufe  to  have  wifhed,  that  He  had  not  lived  fo  long. 

John  Vaughan  was  then  a  Student  of  the  Law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  of  Mr. 
but  at  that  Time  indulged  more  to  the  politer  Learning;  and  was  inVau£haI1, 
Truth  a  Man  of  great  Parts  of  Nature,  and  very  well  adorned  by  Arts 
and  Books ;  and  fo  much  cheriShed  by  Mr.  Selden ,  that  He  grew  to  be  of 
entire  Trull;  and  Friendship  with  him,  and  to  that  owed  the  beft  Part  of 
his  Reputation ;  for  He  was  of  fo  magisterial  and  Supercilious  a  Humour, 
fo  proud  and  infolent  a  Behaviour,  that  all  Mr.  Selden  s  Instructions,  and 
30  Authority,  and  Example,  could  not  file  off  that  Roughnefs  of  his  Na¬ 
ture,  fo  as  to  make  him  very  grateful.  He  looked  moft  into  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Law,  which  difpofed  him  to  leaft  Reverence  to  the  Crown,  and 
moft,  to  popular  Authority ;  yet  without  Inclination  to  any  Change  in  Go¬ 
vernment;  and  therefore,  before  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  when 
He  clearly  difcerned  the  Approaches  to  it  in  Parliament  (of  which  He  was 
a  Member)  He  withdrew  himfelf  into  the  Faftnefles  of  his  own  Country, 

North  Wales ,  where  He  enjoyed  a  fecure,  and  as  near  an  innocent  Life, 
as  the  Iniquity  of  that  Time  would  permit;  and  upon  the  Return  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  Fie  appeared  under  the  Character  of  a  Man, 

40  who  had  preferved  his  Loyalty  entire,  and  was  efteemed  accordingly  by  all 
that  Party. 

His  Friend  Mr.  Hyde ,  who  was  then  become  Lord  Fligh  Chancellor  of 
England ,  renewed  his  old  Kindnefs  and  Friendship  towards  him,  and  was 
defirous  to  gratify  him  all  the  Ways  He  could,  and  earneftly  preffed  him 
to  put  on  his  Gown  again,  and  take  upon  him  the  Office  of  a  Judge; 
but  He  excufed  himfelf  upon  his  long  Difcontinuance  (having  not  worn  his 
Gown,  and  wholly  difcontinued  the  Profeffion  from  the  Year  1640,  full 
twenty  Years)  and  upon  his  Age,  and  expreffly  refufed  to  receive  any  Pro¬ 
motion;  but  continued  all  the  Profeflions  of  RefpeCt  and  Gratitude  ima- 
50  ginable  to  the  Chancellor,  till  it  was  in  his  Power  to  manifefi;  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  his  Prejudice,  which  He  did  with  Circumftances  very  uncom- 
mendable. 
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Sir  Kenehn  Digby  was  a  Perfon  very  eminent  and  notorious  throughout 
the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life,  from  his  Cradle  to  his  Grave;  of  an  ancient 
Family  and  noble  Extra&ion;  and  inherited  a  fair  and  plentiful  Fortune, 
notwithAanding  the  Attainder  of  his  Father.  Fie  was  a  Man  of  a  very 
extraordinary  Perfon  and  Prefence,  which  drew  the  Eyes  of  all  Men  upon 
him,  which  were  more  fixed  by  a  wonderful  graceful  Behaviour,  a  flow¬ 
ing  Courtefy  and  Civility,  and  fuch  a  Volubility  of  Language,  as  fur- 
prized,  and  delighted;  and  though  in  another  Man  it  might  have  appeared 
to  have  fomewhat  of  Affedation,  it  was  marvellous  graceful  in  him,  and 
feemed  natural  to  his  Size,  and  Mould  of  his  Perfon,  to  the  Gravity  of  his 
Motion,  and  the  Tune  of  his  Voice  and  Delivery.  He  had  a  fair  Repu¬ 
tation  in  Arms,  of  which  He  gave  an  early  Teftimony  in  his  Youth,  in 
fome  Encounters  in  Spain ,  and  Italy }  and  afterwards  in  an  Adion  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  where  He  had  the  Command  of  a  Squadron  of  Ships 
of  War,  fet  out  at  his  own  Charge  under  the  King’s  Commiflion;  with 
which,  upon  an  Injury  received,  or  apprehended  from  the  V enetians ,  He 
encountered  their  whole  Fleet,  killed  many  of  their  Men,  and  funk  one 
of  their  Galeafles;  which  in  that  drowfy  and  unadive  Time,  was  looked 
upon  with  a  general  Eftimation,  though  the  Crown  difavowed  it.  In  a 
Word,  He  had  all  the  Advantages  that  Nature,  and  Art,  and  an  excellent  20 
Education  could  give  him,  which,  with  a  great  Confidence  and  Prefentnefs 
of  Mind,  buoyed  him  up  again  A:  all  thofe  Prejudices,  and  Difad  vantages, 

(as  the  Attainder,  and  Execution  of  Jus  Father,  for  a  Crime  of  the  higheA 
Nature;  his  own  Marriage  with  a  Lady,  though  of  an  extraordinary  Beauty, 
of  as  extraordinary  a  Fame;  his  changing,  and  re-changing  his  Religion; 
and  fome  perfonal  Vices,  and  Licences  in  his  Life)  which  would  have  fup- 
prefled  and  funk  any  other  Man,  but  never  clouded  or  eclipfed  him,  from 
appearing  in  the  beA  Places,  and  the  beA  Company,  and  with  the  bell 
Eflimation  and  Satisfaction.  . , 

Thomas  May  was  the  eldeA  Son  of  his  Father,  a  Knight,  and  born  30 
to  a  Fortune,  if  his  Father  had  not  fpent  it;  fo  that  He  had  only  an  An¬ 
nuity  left  him,  not  proportionable  to  a  liberal  Education;  yet  fince  his 
Fortune  could  not  raife  his  Mind,  He  brought  his  Mind  down  to  his  For¬ 
tune,  by  a  great  Modefly  and  Humility  in  his  Nature,  which  was  not  af- 
feded,  but  very  well  became  an  Imperfedion  in  his  Speech,  which  was  a 
great  Mortification  to  him,  and  kept  him  from  entering  upon  any  Difi- 
courfe  but  in  the  Company  of  his  very  Friends.  His  Parts  of  Nature, 
and  Art  were  very  good,  as  appears  by  his  Tranflation  of  Lucan  (none  of 
the  eafieA  Work  of  that  Kind)  and  more  by  his  Supplement  to  Lucan , 
which  being  entirely  his  own,  for  the  Learning,  the  Wit,  and  the  Lan-  40 
guage,  may  be  well  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  befl;  Epic  Poems  in  the 
Englifh  Language ;  He  writ  fome  other  commendable  Pieces,  of  the  Reign 
of  fome  of  our  Kings;  He.  was  cherifhed  by  many  Perfons  of  Honour, 
and  very  acceptable  in  all  Places ;  yet  (to  fhew  that  Pride  and  Envy  have 
their  Influences  upon  the  narroweft  Minds,  and  which  have  the  greateA 
Semblance  of  Humility)  though  He  had  received  much  Countenance,  and 
a  very  confiderable  Donative  from  the  King;  upon  his  Majefty’s  refilling 
to  give  him  a  fmall  Penfion,  which  He  had  defigned  and  promifed  to  ano¬ 
ther  very  ingenious  Perfon,  whofe  Qualities  He  thought  inferior  to  his 
own,  He  fell  from  his  Duty,  and  all  his  former  Friends;  and  profiituted  50 
himfelf  to  the  vile  Office  of  celebrating  the  infamous  Ads  of  thofe  who 
were  in  Rebellion  againA  the  King;  which  He  did  fo  meanly,  that  He 
feemed  to  all  Men  to  have  loA  his  Wits,  when  He  left  his  HoneAy ;  and 
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fo  fhortly  after,  died  miferable  and  negle&ed;  and  deferves  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Thomas  Carew  was  a 'younger  Brother  of  a  good  Family,  and  of  ex-  ofMr,  Ca. 
cellent  Parts,  and  had  fpent  many  Years  of  his  Youth  in  France ,  and  Italy ;  rew‘ 
and  returning  from  Travel,  followed  the  Court;  which  the  Modefty  of 
that  Timedifpofed  Men  to  do  fome  Time,  before  They  pretended  to  be  of 
it;  and  He  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  moft  eminent  Perfons  in  the 
Court,  and  well  looked  upon  by  the  King  himfelf,  fome  Years,  before  He 
could  obtain  to  be  Sewer  to  the  King ;  and  when  the  King  conferred  that 
jo  Place  upon  him,  it  was  not  without  the  Regret  even  of  the  whole  Scotch 
Nation,  which  united  themfelves  in  recommending  another  Gentleman  to 
it;  of  fo  great  Value  were  thofe  Relations  held  in  that  Age,  when  Ma- 
jefby  was  beheld  with  the  Reverence  it  ought  to  be.  He  was  a  Perfon 
of  a  pleafant  and  facetious  Wit,  and  made  many  Poems  (efpecially  in 
the  amorous  Way)  which  for  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Fancy,  and  the  Ele¬ 
gancy  of  the  Language,  in  which  that  Fancy  was  fpread,  were  at  leaft 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of  that  Time:  But  his  Glory  was,  that 
after  fifty  Years  of  his  Life,  fpent  with  lefs  Severity  or  ExaCtnefs  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  He  died  with  the  greateft  Remorfe  for  that  Licence, 

10  and  with  the  greateft  Manifeftation  of  Chriftianity,  that  his  beft  Friends 
Could  defire. 

Among  thefe  Perfons  Mr.  Hyde's  ufual  Time  of  Converfation  was  fpent, 
till  Fie  grew  more  retired  to  his  more  ferious  Studies,  and  never  difcom 
tinued  his  Acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  though  He  fpent  lefs  Time 
in  their  Company  ;  only  itpon  Mr.  Selden  He  looked  with  fo  much  Af- 
teCtion,  and  Reverence,  that  He  always  thought  himfelf  beft,  when  He 
Was  with  him ;  but  He  had  then  another  Conjunction  and  Communica¬ 
tion,  that  He  took  fo  much  Delight  in,  that  He  embraced  it  in  the 
Time  of  his  greateft  Bufinefs  and  Practice,  and  Would  fuffer  no  other 
gc  Pretence,  or  Obligation  to  withdraw  him  from  that  Familiarity  and  Friend-  characters  0/ 
fhip;  and  took  frequent  Occafions  to  mention  their  Names  with  great 
Pleafure ;  being  often  heard  to  fay,  u  that  if  He  had  any  Thing  good  Friends- 
“  in  him,  in  his  Humour,  or  in  his  Manners,  He  owed  it  to  the  Example, 

“  and  the  Information  He  had  received  in,  and  from  that  Company,  with 
moft  of  whom  He  had  an'entire  Friendfhip And  They  were  in  Truth, 
in  their  federal  Qualifications,  Men  of  more  than  ordinary  Eminence,  be¬ 
fore  They  attained  the  great  Preferments  many  of  them  lived  to  enjoy: 

The  Perfons  were,  Sir  Lucius  Carey ,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Falkland ,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ir eland ;  Sir  Francis  TV emnan  of  Oufordjhire ; 

~4°  Sidney  Godolphin  of'  Go  dolphin  in  Cornwall ;  Edmund  kV aller  of  Beccom -field 
Hr.  Gilbert  Sheldon ;  Dr.  George  Morley ;  Dr.  Jehu  Earles ;  Mr.  John 
Hales  of  Eton ;  and  Mr. '  hVilliam  Chillingworth. 

With  Sir  Lucius  Carey' He  had  a  mod:  entire  Friendfhip  without  Re- Lucius 

1  Carey. 

ferve,  from  his  Age  of  twenty  Years,  to  the  Hour  of  his  Death,  near 
twenty  Years  after;  upon  which  there  will  be  Occafion  to  enlarge  when 
We  come  to  fpeak  of  that  Time,  and  often  before,  and  therefore  we  fhall 
fay  no  more  of  him  in  this  Place,  than  to  fhew  his  Condition,  and  Qualifi¬ 
cations,  which  were  the  firfh  Ingredients  into  that  Friendfhip,  which  was 
afterwards  cultivated,  and  improved1  by  a  conftant  Converfation  and  Fami- 
*o  liarity,  and  by  many  Accidents  which  contributed  thereto.  He  had  the 
Advantage  of  a  noble  Extraction,  and  of  being  born  his  Father’s  eldeft  Son, 
when  there  was  a  greater  Fortune  in  ProfpeCt  to  be  inherited  (befides  what 
He  might  reafonably  expeCt  by  his  Mother)  than  came  afterwards  to  his 
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Pofleftion.  His  Education  was  equal  to  his  Birth,  at  leaft  in  the  Care,  if 
not  in  the  Climate;  for  his  Father  being  Deputy  of  Ireland ,  before  He 
was  of  Age  fit  to  be  fent  abroad,  his  Breeding  was  in  the  Court,  and  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Dublin ;  but  under  the  Care,  Vigilance,  and  Direction 
of  fuch  Governors  and  Tutors,  that  He  learned  allthofe  Exercifes  and  Lan¬ 
guages,  better  than  mod  Men  do  in  more  celebrated  Places ;  infomuch  as 
when  He  came  into  England ,  which  was  when  He  was  about  the  Age  of 
eighteen  Years,  He  was  not  only  Mafter  of  the  Latm  Tongue,  and  had 
read  all  the  Poets,  and  other  of  the  beft  Authors  with  notable  Judgment 
for  that  Age,  but  He  underftood,  and  fpake,  and  writ  French ,  as  if  He  10 
had  fpent  many  Years  in  France. 

He  had  another  Advantage,  which  was  a  great  Ornament  to  the  reft, 
that  was,  a  good,  a  plentiful  Eftate,  of  which  He  had  the  early  Pofleftion. 
His  Mother  was  the  foie  Daughter  and  Heir  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Fan- 
field \  who  having  given  a  fair  Portion  with  his  Daughter  in  Marriage,  had 
kept  himfelf  free  to  difpofe  of  his  Land,  and  his  other  Eftate,  in  fuch 
Manner  as  He  fhould  think  fit;  and  He  fettled  it  in  fuch  Manner  upon 
his  Grandfon  Sir  Lucius  Carey ,  without  taking  Notice  of  his  Father,  or 
Mother,  that  upon  his  Grandmother’s  Death,  which  fell  out  about  the 
Time  that  He  was  nineteen  Years  of  Age,  all  the  Land,  with  two  very  xo 
good  Houfes  very  well  furnifhed  (worth  above  fiiooo  per  Annum)  in  a 
moft  pleafant  Country,  and  the  two  moft  pleafant  Places  in  that  Country, 
with  a  very  plentiful  perfonal  Eftate,  fell  into  his  Hands  and  Pofleftion, 
and  to  his  entire  Dilpofal. 

With  thefe  Advantages,  He  had  one  great  Difad  vantage  (which  in  the 
firft  Entrance  into  the  World  is  attended  with  too  much  Prejudice)  in  his 
Perfon  and  Prefence,  which  was  in  no  Degree  attractive  or  promifing: 
His  Stature  was  low,  and  fmaller  than  moft  Men ;  his  Motion  not  grace¬ 
ful;  and  his  AfpeCt  fofar  from  inviting,  that  it  had  fomewhat  in  it  of  Sim¬ 
plicity;  and  his  Voice  the  worft  of  the  three,  and  fo  untuned,  that  in-  3° 
ftead  of  reconciling,  it  offended  the  Ear,  fo  that  no  Body  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  Mufick  from  that  Tongue;  and  fure  no  Man  was  lefs  beholden  to 
Nature  for  its  Recommendation  into  the  World;  but  then  no  Man  fooner, 
or  more  difappointed  this  general  and  cuftomary  Prejudice;  that  little 
Perfon  and  fmall  Stature  was  quickly  found  to  contain  a  great  Heart,  a 
Courage  fo  keen,  and  a  Nature  fo  fearlefs,  that  no  Compofition  of  the 
ftrongeft  Limbs,  and  moft  harmonious  and  proportioned  Prefence  and 
Strength,  ever  more  difpofed  any  Man  to  the  greateft  Enterprize;  it  being 
his  greateft  Weaknefs  to  be  too  felicitous  for  fuch  Adventures;  and  that 
untuned  Tongue  and  Voice,  eafily  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  fupplied,  and  go-  40 
verned,  by  a  Mind  and  Underftanding  fo  excellent,  that  the  Wit  and 
Weight  of  all  He  faid,  carried  another  Kind  of  Luftre,  aud  Admiration  in 
it,  and  even  another  Kind  of  Acceptation  from  the  Perfons  prefent,  than 
any  Ornament  of  Delivery  could  reafonably  promife  itfelf,  or  is  ufually  at¬ 
tended  with ;  and  his  Difpofition  and  Nature  was  fo  gentle  and  obliging, 
fo  much  delighted  in  Courtefy,  Kindnefs,  and  Generality,  that  all  Man¬ 
kind  could  not  but  admire,  and  love  him. 

In  a  fhort  Time  after  He  had  Pofleftion  of  the  Eftate  his  Grandfather 
had  left  him,  and  before  He  was  of  Age,  He  committed  a  Fault  againft 
his  Father,  in  marrying  a  young  Lady,  whom  He  paflionately  loved,  with- 
out  any  confiderable  Portion,  which  exceedingly  offended  him;  and  dif¬ 
appointed  all  his  reafonable  Hopes  and  Expectation,  of  redeeming  and  re¬ 
pairing  his  own  broken  Fortune,  and  defperate  Hopes  in  Court,  by  feme 
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advantageous  Marriage  of  his  Son;  about  which  He  had  then  fome  pro¬ 
bable  Treaty.  Sir  Lucius  Carey  was  very  confcious  to  himfelf  of  his 
Offence  and  Tranfgreifion,  and  the  Confequence  of  it,  which  though 
He  could  not  repent,  having  married  a  Lady  of  a  moft  extraordinary 
Wit,  and  Judgment,  and  of  the  moll  fignal  Virtue,  and  exemplary  Life, 
that  the  Age  produced,  and  who  brought  him  many  hopeful  Children, 
in  which  He  took  great  Delight ;  yet  He  confeffed  it,  with  the  mod  fin- 
cere  and  dutiful  Applications  to  his  Father  for  his  Pardon,  that  could  be 
made;  and  for  the  Prejudice  He  had  brought  upon  his  Fortune,  by  bring- 
io  ing  no  Portion  to  him,  He  offered  to  repair  it,  by  refigning  his  whole 
Eftate  to  his  Difpofal,  and  to  rely  wholly  upon  his  Kindnefs  for  his 
own  Maintenance  and  Support;  and  to  that  Purpofe,  He  had  caufed 
Conveyances  to  be  drawn  by  Council,  which  He  brought  ready  engrolfed 
to  his  Father,  and  was  willing  to  feal,  and  execute  them,  that  They 
might  be  valid;  but  his  Father’s  Paffion  and  Indignation  fo  far  trans¬ 
ported  him  (though  He  was  a  Gentleman  of  excellent  Parts,)  that  He 
refufed  any  Reconciliation,  and  rejected  all  the  Offers  that  were  made 
him  of  the  Eftate;  fo  that  his  Son  remained  ftill  in  the  Poffeflion  of  his 
Eftate  againft  his  Will;  for  which  He  found  great  Reafon  afterwards  to 
?o  rejoice;  but  He  was  for  the  prefent,  fo  much  afflicted  with  his  Father’s 
Difpleafure,  that  He  tranfported  himfelf  and  his  Wife  into  Holland ,  re- 
folving  to  buy  fome  military  Command,  and  to  fpend  the  Remainder  of 
his  Life  in  that  Profeffion;  but  being  difappointed  in  the  Treaty  He  ex¬ 
pected;  and  finding  no  Opportunity  to  accommodate  himfelf  with  fuch 
a  Command,  He  returned  again  into  England ;  refolving  to  retire  to  a 
Country  Life,  and  to  his  Books ;  that  fince  He  was  not  like  to  improve 
himfelf  in  Arms,  He  might  advance  in  Letters. 

In  this  Refolution  He  was  fo  fevere  (as  He  was  always  naturally  very  in¬ 
tent  upon  what  He  was  inclined  to)  that  He  declared,  He  would  not  fee  Lon- 
3o  don  in  many  Years,  which  was  the  Place  He  loved  of  all  the  World ;  and  that 
in  his  Studies,  He  would  firft  apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek ,  and  purfue  it  with¬ 
out  Intermiffion,  till  He  fhould  attain  to  the  full  Underftanding  of  that 
Tongue;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  what  Induftry  He  ufed,  and  what 
Succefs  attended  that  Induftry;  for  though  his  Father’s  Death,  by  an  un¬ 
happy  Accident,  made  his  Repair  to  London  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  fewer 
Years,  than  He  had  propofed  for  his  Abfence;  yet  He  had  firft  made  him¬ 
felf  Mafter  of  the  Greek  Tongue  (in  the  Latin  He  was  very  well  verfed 
before)  and  had  read  not  only  the  Greek  Hiftorians,  but  Homer  likewife, 
and  fuch  of  the  Poets  as  were  worthy  to  be  perufed. 

40  Though  his  Father’s  Death  brought  no  other  Convenience  to  him,  but 
a  Title  to  redeem  an  Eftate,  mortgaged  for  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  and 
for  which  He  was  compelled  to  fell  a  finer  Seat  of  his  own;  yet  it  im- 
pofed  a  Burthen  upon  him,  of  the  Title  of  a  Vifcount,  and  an  Increafe 
of  Expen  fe,  in  which  He  was  not  in  his  Nature  too  provident,  or  re- 
ftrained ;  having  naturally  fuch  a  Generality  and  Bounty  in  him,  that  He 
feemed  to  have  his  Eftate  in  Trull,  for  all  worthy  Perfons,  who  Hood  in 
want  of  Supplies  and  Encouragement,  as  Ben.  Johnfon ,  and  many  others 
of  that  Time,  whofe  Fortunes  required,  and  whofe  Spirits  made  them  fu- 
perior  to,  ordinary  Obligations;  which  yet  They  were  contented  to  receive 
50  from  Him,  becaufe  his  Bounties  were  fo  generoully  diftributed,  and  fo 
much  without  Vanity  and  Often tation,  that  except  from  thofe  few  Per¬ 
fons,  from  whom  He  fometimes  received  the  Characters  or  fit  ObjeCts  for 
his  Benefits,  or  whom  He  intrufted,  for  the  more  fecret  deriving  them  to 
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them,  He  did  all  He  could,  that  the  Perfons  themfelves  who  received  them, 
fhould  not  know  from  what  Fountain  They  flowed;  and  when  that  could 
not  he  concealed,  He  fuftained  any  Acknowledgment  from  the  Perfons 
obliged,  with  fo  much  Trouble,  and  Bafhfulnefs,  that  They  might  well 
perceive,  that  He  was  even  afhamed  of  the  little  He  had  given,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  fo  large  a  Recom pence  for  it. 

As  foon  as  He  had  finished  all  thofe  TranfaCtions,  which  the  Death  of 
his  Father  had  made  neceflary  to  be  done,  He  retired  again  to  his  Coun¬ 
try  Life,  and  to  his  fevere  Courfe  of  Study,  which  was  very  delightful  to 
him,  as  foon  as  He  was  engaged  in  it;  but  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that  He  io 
never  found  ReluCtancy  in  any  Thing  He  refolved  to  do,  but  in  his  quitting 
London,  and  departing  from  the  Converfation  of  thofe  He  enjoyed  there ; 
which  was  in  fome  Degree  preferved,  and  continued  by  frequent  Letters, 
and  often  Viflts,  which  were  made  by  his  Friends  from  thence,  whilft  He 
continued  wedded  to  the  Country;  and  which  were  fo  grateful  to  him, 
that  during  their  Stay  with  him,  He  looked  upon  no  Book,  except  their 
very  Converfation  made  an  Appeal  to  fome  Book;  and  truly  his  whole 
Converfation  was  one  continued  Convivium  Philofophicum ,  or  Convivium 
Theologiciun ,  enlivened,  and  refrefhed  with  all  the  Facetioufnefs  of  Wit,  and 
Good- Humour,  and  Pleafantnefs  of  Difcourfe,  which  made  the  Gravity  10 
of  the  Argument  itfelf  (whatever  it  was)  very  deleCtable.  His  Houfe 
where  He  ufually  reflded  (Tew,  or  Bur  ford  in  Oxfordpire)  being  within  ten 
or  twelve  Miles  of  the  Univerflty,  looked  like  the  Univerflty  itfelf,  by  the 
Company  that  was  always  found  there.  There  were  Dr.  Sheldon ,  Dr. 
Mo r ley.  Dr.  Hammond ,  Dr.  Earles ,  Mr.  Chillingworth ,  and  indeed  all 
Men  of  eminent  Parts  and  Faculties  in  Oxford ,  befldes  thofe  who  reforted 
thither  from  London ;  who  all  found  their  Lodgings  there,  as  ready  as  in  the 
Colleges,  nor  did  the  Lord  of  the  Houfe  know  of  their  coming,  or  going, 
nor  who  were  in  his  Houfe,  till  He  came  to  Dinner,  or  Supper,  where  all 
ftill  met;  otherwife,  there  was  no  troublefome  Ceremony,  or  Conftraint  to 
forbid  Men  to  come  to  the  Houfe,  or  to  make  them  weary  of  flaying 
there ;  fo  that  many  came  thither  to  ftudy  in  a  better  Air,  finding  all  the 
Books  They  could  defire,  in  his  Library,  and  all  the  Perfons  together, 
whofe  Company  They  could  wifli,  and  not  find,  in  any  other  Society, 
Here  Mr.  Chillingworth  wrote,  and  formed,  and  modelled  his  excellent 
Book  againft  the  learned  Jefuit  Mr.  Nott,  after  frequent  Debates  upon  the 
moft  important  Particulars;  in  many  of  which,  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
over-ruled  by  the  Judgment  of  his  Friends,  though  in  others  He  ftill  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  own  Fancy,  which  was  fceptical  enough,  even  in  the  higheft 
Points.  4o 

In  this  happy  and  delightful  Converfation,  and  Reftraint,  He  remained 
in  the  Country  many  Years;  and  until  He  had  made  fo  prodigious  aProgrefs 
in  Learning,  that  there  were  very  few  claflick  Authors  in  the  Greek ,  or 
Latm  Tongue,  that  He  had  not  read  with  great  ExaCtnefs;  He  had  read 
all  the  Greek ,  and  Latin  Fathers;  all  the  moft  allowed  and  authentick  ec- 
clefiaftical  Writers;  and  all  the  Councils,  with  wonderful  Care,  and  Obfer- 
vation;  for  in  Religion  He  thought  too  careful,  and  too  curious  an  En¬ 
quiry  could  not  be  made,  among!!  thofe,  whofe  Purity  was  not  queftioned, 
and  whofe  Authority  was  conftantly,  and  confidently  urged,  by  Men  who 
Were  furtheft  from  being  of  one  Mind  amongft  themfelves;  and  for  the5o 
mutual  Support  of  their  feveral  Opinions,  in  which  They  moft  contra¬ 
dicted  each  other;  and  in  all  thofe  Controverfies,  He  had  fo  difpaftioned 
a  Confederation,  fuch  a  Candour  in  his  Nature,  and  fo  profound  a  Charity 
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in  his  Confcience,  that  in  thofe  Points,  in  which  He  was  in  his  own  Judg¬ 
ment  moft  clear,  He  never  thought  the  worfe,  or  in  any  Degree  declined 
the  Familiarity,  of  thofe  who  were  of  another  Mind;  which,  without 
Queftion,  is  an  excellent  Temper  for  the  Propagation,  and  Advancement 
of  Christianity.  With  thefe  great  Advantages  of  Induftry,  He  had  a  Me¬ 
mory  retentive  of  all  that  He  had  ever  read,  and  an  Understanding  and 
Judgment  to  apply  it  feafonably  and  appofttely,  with  the  moSt  Dexterity 
and  Addrefs,  and  the  leaSt  Pedantry  and  Affectation,  that  ever  Man,  who 
knew  fo  much,  was  poffeffed  with,  of  what  Quality  foever:  It  is  not  a 
10  trivial  Evidence  of  his  Learning,  his  Wit,  and  his  Candour,  that  may  be 
found  in  that  Difcourfe  of  his,  againft  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  published  fince  his  Death,  and  from  a  Copy  under  his  own  Hand, 
though  not  prepared  and  digefted  by  him  for  the  Prefs,  and  to  which  He 
would  have  given  fome  Caftigations. 

But  all  his  Parts,  Abilities,  and  Faculties,  by  Art  and  Induftry,  were 
not  to  be  valued,  or  mentioned,  in  Comparifon  of  his  moft  accomplished 
Mind  and  Manners ;  his  Gentlenefs,  and  Affability  wras  fo  tranfcendent,  and 
obliging,  that  it  drew  Reverence,  and  fome  Kind  of  Compliance  from  the 
rougheft,  and  moft  unpolifhed,  and  Stubborn  Constitutions;  and  made 
20  them  of  another  Temper  in  Debate,  in  his  Prefence,  than  They  were  in 
other  Places:  He  was  in  his  Nature  fo  fevere  a  Lover  of  Juftice,  and  fo 
precife  a  Lover  of  Truth,  that  Fie  was  fuperior  to  all  poftible  Tempta¬ 
tions  for  the  Violation  of  either;  indeed  fo  rigid  an  Exa&er  of  Perfection, 
in  all  thofe  Things  which  feemed  but  to  border  upon  either  of  them,  and 
by  the  common  Practice  of  Men  were  not  thought  to  border  upon  either, 
that  many  who  knew  him  very  well,  and  loved,  and  admired  his  Virtue  (as 
all  who  did  know  him  muft  love,  and  admire  it)  did  believe,  that  He  was 
of  a  Temper  and  Composition,  Sitter  to  live  in  Republic  a  Platonis ,  than  in 
Fccce  Romuli ;  but  this  Rigidnefs  was  only  exercifed  towards  himfelf;  to- 
30  wards  his  Friend’s  Infirmities  no  man  was  more  indulgent.  In  his  Conver¬ 
sation,  which  was  the  moft  chearful  and  pleafant  that  can  be  imagined, 
though  He  was  young  (for  all  I  have  yet  fpoken  of  him  doth  not  exceed 
his  Age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-Six  Years)  and  of  great  Gaiety  in  his  Hu¬ 
mour,  with  a  flowing  Delightfulnefs  of  Language,  He  had  fo  chafte  a 
Tongue,  and  Ear,  that  there  was  never  known  a  profane,  or  loofe  Word  to 
fall  from  him,  nor  in  Truth  in  his  Company;  the  Integrity,  and  Cieanli- 
nefs  of  the  Wit  of  that  Time,  not  exercifing  itfelf  in  that  Licence,  be¬ 
fore  Perfons  for  whom  They  had  any  Efteem. 

Sir  Francis  TVenman  would  not  look  upon  himfelf  under  any  other  of  sir  Francis 
40  Character,  than  that  of  a  Country  Gentleman ;  though  no  Man  of  his  Wenman- 
Quality  in  England  was  more  efteemed  in  Court.  He  was  of  a  noble 
Extraction,  and  of  an  ancient  Family  in  Oxfordjhire ,  where  He  was 
pofleffed  of  a  competent  Eftate ;  but  his  Reputation  of  Wifdom,  and  In¬ 
tegrity,  gave  him  an  Intereft  and  Credit  in  that  Country,  much  above  his 
Fortune;  and  no  Man  had  more  Efteem  in  it,  or  Power  over  it.  Fie  was 
a  Neighbour  to  the  Lord  Falkland,,  and  in  fo  entire  Friendship  and  Con¬ 
fidence  with  him,  that  He  had  great  Authority  in  the  Society  of  all  his 
Friends,  and  Acquaintance.  He  was  a  Man  of  a  great  Sharpnefs  of  Un¬ 
derstanding,  and  of  a  piercing  Judgment;  no  Man  better  underftood  the 
So  AffeCtions  and  Temper  of  the  Kingdom,  or  indeed  the  Nature  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  or  difcerned  farther  the  Conlequence  of  Counfels,  and  with  what 
Succefs  They  were  like  to  be  attended.  He  was  a  very  good  Latin  Scho¬ 
lar,  but  his  Ratiocination  was  above  his  Learning;  and  the  Sharpnefs  of  his 
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Wit  incomparable:  He  was  equal  to  the  greateft  Truft  and  Employment, 
if  He  had  been  ambitious  of  it,  or  folicitous  for  it;  but  his  Want  of 
Health  produced  a  Kind  of  Lazinefs  of  Mind,  which  difinclined  him  to 
Bufinefs,  and  He  died  a  little  before  the  general  Troubles  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  He  forefaw  with  wonderful  Concern,  and  when  many  wife  Men 
were  weary  of  living  fo  long. 
of  Mr .  sid-  Sidney  Godolphin  was  a  younger  Brother  of  Godolphin ,  but  by  the 

phin.  Provision  left  by  his  Father,  and  by  the  Death  of  a  younger  Brother,  li¬ 
berally  fupplied  for  a  very  good  Education,  and  for  a  chearful  Subfiftence, 
in  any  Courfe  of  Life  He  propofed  to  himfelf.  There  was  never  lo  great  io 
a  Mind  and  Spirit  contained  in  fo  little  Room ;  fo  large  an  Underftanding, 
and  fo  unreftrained  a  Fancy,  in  fo  very  fmall  a  Body;  fo  that  the  Lord 
Falklatid  ufed  to  fay  merrily,  that  He  thought  it  was  a  great  Ingredient 
into  his  Friendfhip  for  Mr.  Godolphin ,  that  He  was  pleafed  to  be  found  in 
his  Company,  where  He  was  the  properer  Man ;  and  it  may  be,  the  very 
Remar kablenefs  of  his  little  Perfon,  made  the  Sharpnefs  of  his  Wit,  and 
the  compofed  Quicknefs  of  his  Judgment  and  Underftanding,  the  more 
notable.  He  had  fpent  fome  Years  in  France ,  and  in  the  low  Countries; 
and  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  in  his  Ambaflage  into  Denmark ,  be¬ 
fore  He  refolved  to  be  quiet,  and  attend  fome  Promotion  in  the  Court ;  zo 
where  his  excellent  Difpofttion  and  Manners,  and  extraordinary  Qualifica¬ 
tions,  made  him  very  acceptable.  Though  every  Body  loved  his  Com¬ 
pany  very  well,  yet  He  loved  very  much  to  be  alone,  being  in  his  Confti- 
tution  inclined  fomewhat  to  Melancholy,  and  to  Retirement  amongft  his 
Books ;  and  was  fo  far  from  being  active,  that  He  was  contented  to  be  re¬ 
proached  by  his  Friends  with  Lazinefs;  and  was  of  fo  nice  and  tender  a 
Compofition,  that  a  little  Rain  or  Wind  would  diforder  him,  and  divert 
him  from  any  fhort  Journey,  He  had  moft  willingly  propofed  to  himfelf; 
infomuch,  as  when  He  rid  abroad  with  thofe  in  whofe  Company  He  moft 
delighted,  if  the  Wind  chanced  to  be  in  his  Face,  he  would  (after  a  little  3° 
pleafant  murmuring)  fuddenly  turn  his  Horfe,  and  go  Home:  Yet  the  Ci¬ 
vil  War  no  fooner  began  (the  firft  Approaches  towards  which  He  dif- 
covered  as  foon  as  any  Man,  by  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  where  He 
was  a  Member,  and  oppofed  with  great  Indignation)  than  He  put  himfelf 
into  the  firft  Troops  which  were  raifed  in  the  Weft  for  the  King;  and 
bore  the  Uneafinefs  and  Fatigue  of  Winter  Marches,  with  an  exemplar 
Courage  and  Alacrity ;  until  by  too  brave  a  Purfuit  of  the  Enemy,  into  an 
obfcure  Village  in  Devon/hire ,  He  was  fhot  with  a  Mufket;  with  which 
(without  faying  any  Word  more,  than,  Oh  God,  I  am  hurt)  He  fell  dead 
from  his  Horfe;  to  the  exceftive  Grief  of  his  Friends,  who  were  all  that  40 
knew  him ;  and  the  irreparable  Damage  of  the  Public. 
of  Mr.  Ed-  Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  fair  Eftate,  by  the  Parfimony,  or 
.":uud  Frugality,  of  a  wife  Father  and  Mother;  and  He  thought  it  fo  com¬ 
mendable  an  Advantage,  that  He  refolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmoft 
Care,  upon  which  in  his  Nature  He  was  too  much  intent;  and  in  Order 
to  that,  He  was  fo  much  referved  and  retired,  that  He  was  fcarce  ever 
heard  of,  till  by  his  Addrefs  and  Dexterity  Pie  had  gotten  a  very  rich 
Wife  in  the  City,  againft  all  the  Recommendation,  and  Countenance,  and 
Authority  of  the  Court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  Behalf  of 
Mr.  Crofts ;  and  which  ufed  to  be  fuccefsful  in  that  Age,  againft  any  Op-  so 
pofition.  Pie  had  the  good  Fortune  to  have  an  Alliance  and  Friendftiip 
with  Dr.  Morley ,  who  had  afiifted,  and  inftru&ed  him  in  the  reading  many 
good  Books,  to  which  his  natural  Parts  and  Promptitude  inclined  him, 
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efpecially  the  Poets;  and  at  the  Age  when  other  Men  ufed  to  give  over 
writing  Verfes  (for  He  was  near  thirty  Years  of  Age,  when  He  fird  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  in  that  Exercife,  at  lead,  that  He  was  known  to  do  fo) 

He  furprized  the  Town  with  two  or  three  Pieces  of  that  Kind;  as  if  a 
tenth  Mufe  had  been  newly  born,  to  cherifh  drooping  Poetry.  The  Do&or 
at  that  Time  brought  him  into  that  Company,  which  was  mod  cele¬ 
brated  for  good  Converfation ;  where  He  was  received,  and  edeemed,  with 
great  Applaufe,  and  Refpedl.  He  was  a  very  pleafant  Difcourfer,  in  Ear¬ 
ned,  and  in  Jed,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all  Kind  of  Company, 
i o  where  He  was  not  the  lefs  edeemed  for  being  very  rich. 

He  had  been  even  nurfed  in  Parliaments, where  He  fat  when  He  was  very 
young;  and  fo  when  They  were  refumed  again  (after  a  long  Intermidion) 

He  appeared  in  thofe  Affemblies  with  great  Advantage ;  having  a  graceful 
Way  of  fpeaking,  and  by  thinking  much  upon  feveral  Arguments  (which  his 
Temper  and  Complexion,  that  had  much  of  Melancholic,  inclined  him  to) 

He  feemed  often  to  fpeak  upon  the  fudden,  when  the  Occadon  had  only 
adminidred  the  Opportunity  of  faying,  what  He  had  thoroughly  conddered, 
which  gave  a  great  Ludre  to  all  He  faid;  which  yet  was  rather  of  Delight, 
than  Weight.  There  needs  no  more  be  faid  to  extol  the  Excellence  and 
20  Power  of  his  Wit,  and  Pleafantnefs  of  his  Converfation,  than  that  it  was  of 
Magnitude  enough,  to  cover  a  World  of  very  great  Faults;  that  is,  fo  to 
cover  them,  that  They  were  not  taken  Notice  of  to  his  Reproach;  viz.  a 
Narrownefs  in  his  Nature  to  the  lowed  Degree;  an  Abjetdnefs,  and  Want 
of  Courage  to  fupport  him  in  any  virtuous  Undertaking ;  an  Indnuation, 
and  fervile  Flattery  to  the  Height,  the  vained,  and  mod  imperious  Nature 
could  be  contented  with;  that  it  preferved  and  won  his  Life  from  thofe, 
who  were  mod  refolved  to  take  it;  and  in  an  Occadon  in  which  He  ought 
to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lod  it ;  and  then  preferved  him  again,  from 
the  Reproach  and  Contempt  that  was  due  to  him,  for  fo  preferving  it, 

30  and  for  vindicating  it  at  fuch  a  Price ;  that  it  had  Power  to  reconcile  him 
to  thofe,  whom  He  had  mod  offended  and  provoked ;  and  continued  to 
his  Age  with  that  rare  Felicity,  that  his  Company  was  acceptable,  where 
his  Spirit  was  odious ;  and  He  was  at  lead  pitied,  where  He  was  mod 
deteded. 

Of  Doftor  Sheldon  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  in  this  Place,  than  that  ^'-Dr- Shel* 
his  Learning,  and  Gravity,  and  Prudence,  had  in  that  Time  raifed  him  to 
fuch  a  Reputation,  when  He  was  Chaplain  in  the  Houfe  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry ,  (who  exceedingly  edeemed  him,  and  ufed  his  Service 
not  only  in  all  Matters  relating  to  the  Church,  but  in  many  other  Bud- 
40  neffes  of  Importance,  and  in  which  that  great,  and  good  Lord  was  nearly 
concerned)  and  when  He  was  afterwards  Warden  of  All  Souls  College  in 
Oxford ,  that  He  then  was  looked  upon,  as  very  equal  to  any  Preferment 
the  Church  could  yield,  or  hath  dnee  yielded  unto  him ;  and  Sir  Francis 
TVenman  would  often  fay,  when  the  Docdor  reforted  to  the  Converfation 
at  the  Lord  Falkland's,  Houfe,  as  He  frequently  did,  that  “  Dr.  Sheldon 
u  was  born,  and  bred  to  be  Archbifhop  of  CatiterburyF 

Doctor  Morley  was  a  Gentleman  of  very  eminent  Parts  in'  all  polite  0/ Dr.  Mor- 
Learning;  of  great  Wit,  and  Readinefs,  and  Subtilty  in  Difputation ;  andIc)‘ 
of  remarkable  Temper,  and  Prudence  in  Converfation,  which  rendered 
50  him  mod  grateful  in  all  the  bed  Company.  He  was  then  Chaplain  in  the 
Houfe,  and  to  the  Family,  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  Carnarvon,  which  needed 
a  wife,  and  a  wary  Director.  From  fome  academick  Conteds  Fie  had  been 
engaged  in,  during  his  living  in  Chrifi  Church  in  Oxford,  where  He  was  al- 
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ways  of  the  firft  Eminency,  He  had  by  the  natural  Faction  and  Animofity 
of  thofe  Difputes,  fallen  under  the  Reproach  of  holding  fome  Opinions, 
which  were  not  then  grateful  to  thofe  Churchmen,  who  had  the  greateft 
Power  in  ecclefiaftical  Promotions ;  and  fome  fharp  Anfwers  and  Replies, 

He  ufed  to  make  in  accidental  Difcourfes,  and  which  in  Truth  were  made 
for  Mirth  and  Pleafantnefs  fake  (as  He  was  of  the  higheft  Facetioufnefs) 
were  reported,  and  fpread  abroad  to  his  Prejudice ;  as  being  once  afked  by 
a  grave  Country  Gentleman  (who  was  defirous  to  be  inftru&ed  what  their 
Tenets  and  Opinions  were)  “  what  the  Arminians  held,”  He  pleafantly 
anfwered,  that  They  held  all  the  beft  Bifhopricks  and  Deaneries  in  England ;  io 
which  was  quickly  reported  abroad,  as  Mr.  Morley  s  Definition  of  the  Ar- 
minian  Tenets. 

Such,  and  the  like  harmlefs  and  jocular  Sayings,  upon  many  accidental 
Occafions,  had  wrought  upon  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  Laud ,  (who 
lived  to  change  his  Mind,  and  to  have  a  juft  Efteem  of  him)  to  entertain 
fome  Prejudice  towards  him ;  and  the  Refpe6t  which  was  paid  him  by  many 
eminent  Perfons,  as  John  Hampden ,  Arthur  Goodwin ,  and  others,  who  were 
not  thought  Friends  to  the  Profperity  the  Church  was  in,  made  others  ap¬ 
prehend  that  He  was  not  enough  zealous  for  it :  But  that  Difaftedtion,  and 
Virulency  (which  few  Men  had  then  owned  and  difcovered)  no  fooner  ap- 10 
peared,  in  thofe, and  other  Men,  but  Dr.  Morley  made  hafte  as  publickly  to 
oppofe  them,  both  in  private,  andinpublick;  which  had  the  moreEffedlto 
the  Benefit  of  the  Church,  by  his  being  a  Perfon  above  all  poftible  Reproach, 
and  known,  and  valued  by  more  Perfons  of  Honour  than  moft  of  the  Clergy 
were ;  and  being  not  only  without  the  Envy  of  any  Preferment,  but  un¬ 
der  the  Advantage  of  a  difcountenanced  Perfon:  And  as  He  was  after¬ 
wards  the  late  King’s  Chaplain,  and  much  regarded  by  him,  and  as  long 
about  him,  as  any  of  his  Chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend  him ;  fo  pre- 
fently  after  his  Murder,  He  left  the  Kingdom,  and  remained  in  Banifh- 
merit,  till  King  Charles  the  Second’s  happy  Return.  3© 

Doctor  Earles  was  at  that  Time  Chaplain  in  the  Houfe  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke ,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfhold,  and  had  a 
Lodging  in  the  Court  under  that  Relation :  He  was  a  Perfon  very  notable 
for  his  Elegance  in  the  Greeks  and  Latin  Tongues;  and  being  Fellow  of 
Merton  College  in  Oxford ,  and  having  been  Prodfor  of  the  Univerfity,  and 
fome  very  witty,  and  fharp  Difcourfes  being  publifhed  in  Print  without  his 
Confent,  though  known  to  be  his,  He  grew  fuddenly  into  a  very  general 
Efteem  with  all  Men ;  being  a  Man  of  great  Piety  and  Devotion ;  a  moft 
eloquent  and  powerful  Preacher ;  and  of  a  Converfation  fo  pleafant  and 
delightful,  fo  very  innocent,  and  fo  very  facetious,  that  no  Man’s  Com-  +& 
pany  was  more  defired,  and  more  loved.  No  Man  was  more  negligent 
in  his  Drefs,  and  Habit,  and  Mien ;  no  Man  more  wary,  and  cultivated, 
in  his  Behaviour,  and  Difcourfe;  infomuch  as  He  had  the  greater  Ad¬ 
vantage  when  He  was  known,  by  promifing  fo  little  before  He  was  known. 
He  was  an  excellent  Poet,  both  in  Latin ,  Greeks  and  Englifi ,  as  appears 
by  many  Pieces  yet  abroad ;  though  He  fupprefled  many  more  himfelf, 
especially  of  Englifi ,  incomparably  good,  out  of  an  Aufterity  to  thofe 
Sallies  of  his  Youth.  He  was  very  dear  to  the  Lord  Falkland ,  with  whom 
He  fpent  as  much  Time  as  He  could  make  his  own;  and  as  that  Lord 
would  impute  the  fpeedy  Progrefs  He  made  in  the  Greek  Tongue,  to  the  7° 
Information,  and  Aftiftance  He  had  from  Mr.  Earles ,  fo  Mr.  Earles  would 
frequently  profefs,  that  He  had  got  more  ufeful  Learning  by  his  Conver¬ 
sation  at  Tew  (the  Lord  Falkland ’s  Houfe)  than  He  had  at  Oxford.  In  the 
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firft  fettling  of  the  Prince  his  Family,  He  was  made  one  of  his  Chap¬ 
lains  ;  and  attended  on  him  when  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  Kingdom. 

He  was  amongft  the  few  excellent  Men  who  never  had,  nor  ever  could 
have  an  Enemy,  but  luch  a  one,  who  was  an  Enemy  to  all  Learning,  and 
Virtue,  and  therefore  would  never  make  himfelf  known. 

Mr.  John  Hales  had  been  Greek  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
and  had  borne  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Labour  of  that  excellent  Edition 
and  Impreffion  of  St.  Chryfoftoms  Works,  fet  out  by  Sir  Harry  Savile ; 
who  was  then  Warden  of  Merton  College,  when  the  other  was  Fellow  of 
*0  that  Houfe.  He  was  Chaplain  in  the  Houfe  with  Sir  Dudley  Car  let  on , 
Amhaffador  at  the  Hague  in  Holland,  at  the  Time  when  the  Synod  of 
Dort  was  held,  and  fo  had  Liberty  to  be  prefent  at  the  Confultations  in 
that  Affembly ;  and  hath  left  the  beft  Memorial  behind  him,  of  the  Ig¬ 
norance,  and  Paftion,  and  Animofity,  and  Injuftice  of  that  Convention ; 
of  which  He  often  made  very  pleafant  Relations  ;  though  at  that  Time 
it  received  too  much  Countenance  from  England .  Being  a  Perfon  of  the 
greateft  Eminency  for  Learning,  and  other  Abilities,  from  which  He  might 
have  promifed  himfelf  any  Preferment  in  the  Church,  He  withdrew  him¬ 
felf  from  all  Purfuits  of  that  Kind,  into  a  private  Fellowship  in  the  Col- 
20  lege  of  Eton ,  where  his  Friend  Sir  Harry  Savile  was  Provoft ;  where  He 
lived  amongft  his  Books,  and  the  moft  feparated  from  the  World  of  any 
Man  then  living ;  though  He  was  not  in  the  leaft  Degree  inclined  to  Me¬ 
lancholy,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very  open  and  pleafant  Converfation ; 
and  therefore  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  Refort  of  his  Friends  to  him, 
who  were  fuch  as  He  had  chofen,  and  in  whofe  Company  He  delighted, 
andforwhofe  fake  He  would  fometimes,  once  in  a  Year,  refort  to  London ,  , 

only  to  enjoy  their  chearful  Converfation. 

H  E  would  never  take  any  Cure  of  Souls ;  and  was  fo  great  a  Con¬ 
temner  of  Money,  that  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that  his  Fellowfhip,  and  the 
30  Bur  far’s  Place  (which  for  the  good  of  the  College,  He  held  many  Years) 
was  worth  him  fifty  Pounds  a  Year  more  than  He  could  fpend ;  and  yet, 
befides  his  being  very  charitable  to  all  poor  People,  even  to  Liberality ; 
He  had  made  a  greater,  and  better  Collection  of  Books,  than  were  to  be 
found  in  any  other  private  Library  that  I  have  feen ;  as  He  had  fure  read 
more,  and  carried  more  about  him,  in  his  excellent  Memory,  than  fany 
Man  I  ever  knew,  my  Lord  Falkland  only  excepted,  who  I  think  fided 
him.  He  had,  whether  from  his  natural  Temper  and  Conftitution,  or 
from  his  long  Retirement  from  all  Crowds,  or  from  his  profound  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  difcerning  Spirit,  contracted  fome  Opinions,  which  were  not 
40  received,  nor  by  him  publifhed,  except  in  private  Difcourfes ;  and  then 
rather  upon  Occafion  of  Difpute,  than  of  pofitive  Opinion;  and  He 
would  often  fay,  his  Opinions  He  was  fure  did  Him  no  Harm,  but  He 
was  far  from  being  confident,  that  They  might  not  do  others  Harm,  who 
entertained  them,  and  might  entertain  other  Refults  from  them,  than  He 
did;  and  therefore  He  was  very  referved  in  communicating  what  He 
thought  Himfelf  in  thofe  Points,  in  which  He  differed  from  what  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

Nothing  troubled  him  more,  than  the  Brawls  which  were  grown 
from  Religion  ;  and  He  therefore  exceedingly  detefted  the  Tyranny  of  the 
50  Church  of  Rome ;  more  for  their  impofing  uncharitably  upon  the  Con¬ 
fidences  of  other  Men,  than  for  the  Errors  in  their  own  Opinions;  and 
would  often  fay,  that  He  would  renounce  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Chriftians 
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fhould  be  damned;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude  another  Man  to  be 
damned,  who  did  not  wifh  him  fo.  No  Man  more  ftri(ft  and  fevere  to 
himfelf ;  to  other  Men  fo  charitable  as  to  their  Opinions,  that  He  thought 
that  other  Men  were  more  in  Fault  for  their  Carriage  towards  them,  than 
the  Men  themfelves  were,  who  erred;  and  He  thought  that  Pride,  and 
PafTion,  more  than  Confcience,  were  the  Caufe  of  all  Separation  from 
each  others  Communion;  and  He  frequently  faid,  that  that  only  kept  the 
World  from  agreeing  upon  fuch  a  Liturgy,  as  might  bring  them  into  one 
Communion;  all  do&rinal  Points  upon  which  Men  differed  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions,  being  to  have  no  Place  in  any  Liturgy.  Upon  an  occafional  Dif-  iq 
courfe  with  a  Friend,  of  the  frequent,  and  uncharitable  Reproaches  of 
Heretick,  and  Schifmatick,  too  lightly  thrown  at  each  other,  amongft 
Men  who  differ  in  their  Judgment,  He  writ  a  little  Difcourfe  of  Schifm, 
contained  in  lefs  than  two  Sheets  of  Paper ;  which  being  tranfmitted  from 
Friend  to  Friend  in  Writing,  was  at  laft,  without  any  Malice,  brought  to 
the  View  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Ca?iterbury ,  Dr.  Laud ,  who  was  a  very 
rigid  Surveyor  of  all  Things  which  never  fo  little  bordered  upon  Schifm ; 
and  thought  the  Church  could  not  be  too  vigilant  againft,  and  jealous  of 
fuch  Incurfions. 

He  fent  for  Mr.  Hales ,  whom,  when  They  had  both  lived  in  the  Uni-  *o 
verfitv  of  Oxford ,  He  had  known  well,;  and  told  him,  that  He  had  in 
Truth  believed  him  to  be  long  fince  dead;  and  chid  him  very  kindly  for 
having  never  come  to  him,  having  been  of  his  old  Acquaintance;  then 
afked  him,  whether  He  had  lately  writ  a  fhort  Difcourfe  of  Schifm, 
and  whether  He  was  of  that  Opinion,  which  that  Difcourfe  implied  ;  He 
told  him,  that  He  had,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  a  private  Friend,  (who  was 
not  of  his  Mind)  a  Year  or  two  before,  writ  fuch  a  fmall  Tract,  without 
any  Imagination  that  it  would  be  communicated ;  and  that  He  believed  it 
did  not  contain  any  Thing,  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers;  upon  which,  the  Archbifhop  debated  with  him  upon  3° 
fome  Expreffions  of  Irenccus ,  and  the  moft  ancient  Fathers;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  faying,  that  the  Time  was  very  apt  to  fet  new  Dodtrines  on 
Foot,  of  which  the  Wits  of  the  Age  were  too  fufceptible ;  and  that  there 
could  not  be  too  much  Care  taken,  to  preferve  the  Peace  and  Unity  of  the 
Church ;  and  from  thence  afked  him  of  his  Condition,  and  whether  He 
wanted  any  Thing,  and  the  other  anfwering,  that  He  had  enough, 
and  wanted,  or  defired  no  Addition,  fo  difmifted  him  with  great  Courtefy ; 
and  fhortly  after  fent  for  him  again,  when  there  was  a  Prebendary  of 
TVindfor  fallen,  and  told  him,  the  King  had  given  him  the  Preferment, 
becaufe  it  lay  fo  convenient  to  his  Fellowfhip  of  Eton ;  which  (though  in-  4° 
deed  the  moft  convenient  Preferment  that  could  be  thought  of  for  him) 
the  Archbifhop  could  not  without  great  Difficulty,  perfuade  him  to  ac¬ 
cept,  and  He  did  accept  it  rather  to  pleafe  Him,  than  Himfelf ;  becaufe  He 
really  believed  He  had  enough  before.  He  was  one  of  the  leaft  Men  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  one  of  .the  greateft  Scholars  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chilling  worth  was  of  a  Stature  little  fuperior  to  Mr.  Hales  (and 
it  was  an  Age,  in  which  there  were  many  great,  and  wonderful  Men  of 
that  Size)  and  a  Man  of  fo  great  a  Subtilty  of  Underftanding,  and  fo  rare 
a  Temper  in  Debate;  that  as  it  was  impoffible  to  provoke  Him  into  any 
Paffion,  fo  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  a  Man’s  felf  from  being  a  little  dif-  50 
compofed  by  his  Sharpnefs,  and  Quicknefs  of  Argument,  and  Inftances, 
in  which  He  had  a  rare  Facility,  and  a  great  Advantage  over  all  the  Men 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  fpent  all  his  younger  Time  in  Difputation;  and 
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had  arrived  to  fo  great  a  Maftery,  as  He  was  inferior  to  no  Man  in  thofe 
Skirmifhes ;  but  He  had,  with  his  notable  Perfection  in  this  Exercife, 
contracted  fuch  an  Irrefolution,  and  Habit  of  doubting,  that  by  Degrees 
He  grew  confident  of  nothing,  and  a  Sceptick  at  leaft,  in  the  greateft  Myf- 
teries  of  Faith. 

This  made  him  from  firft  wavering  in  Religion,  and  indulging  to 
Scruples,  to  reconcile  himfelf  too  foon,  and  too  eafily  to  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  carrying  ftill  his  own  Inquifitivenefs  about  him,  without  any 
Refignation  to  their  Authority  (which  is  the  only  Temper  can  make  that 
10  Church  fure  of  it’s  Profelytes)  having  made  a  Journey  to  St.  Omers ,  purely  to 
perfed  his  Converfion,  by  the  Converfation  of  thofe,  who  had  the  greateft 
Name,  He  found  as  little  Satisfaction  there ;  and  returned  with  as  much 
Hafte  from  them ;  with  a  Belief  that  an  entire  Exemption  from  Error,  was 
neither  inherent  in,  nor  neceflary  to  any  Church :  which  occafioned  that 
War,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Jefuits  with  fo  great  Afperity,  and  Re¬ 
proaches  againft  him,  and  in  which  He  defended  himfelf,  by  fuch  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Eloquence  of  Language,  and  clear,  and  incomparable  Power  of 
Reafon,  that  He  not  only  made  them  appear  unequal  Adverfaries,  but 
carried  the  War  into  their  own  Quarters ;  and  made  the  Pope’s  Infallibi- 
20  Hty  to  be  as  much  ftiaken,  and  declined  by  their  own  Doctors  (and  as 
great  an  Acrimony  amongft  themfelves  upon  that  SubjeCt)  and  to  be  at 
leaft  as  much  doubted,  as  in  the  Schools  of  the  Reformed  or  Proteftant ; 
and  forced  them  ftnce,  to  defend  and  maintain  thofe  unhappy  Contro- 
verfres  in  Religion*  with  Arms  and  Weapons  of  another  Nature,  than  were 
ufed,  or  known  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  Bellarmine  died ;  and  which 
probably  will  in  Time  undermine  the  very  Foundation  that  fupports  it. 

S  u  c  h  a  Levity*  and  Propenfity  to  change,  is  commonly  attended  with 
great  Infirmities  in,  and  no  lefs  Reproach,  and  Prejudice  to  the  Perfon ; 
but  the  Sincerity  of  his  Heart  was  fo  confpicuous,  and  without  the  leaft 
30  Temptation  of  any  corrupt  Eiid;  and  the  Innocence,  and  Candour  in  his 
Nature  fo  evident,  and  without  any  Perverfenefs ;  that  all  who  knew  him, 
clearly  difcerned,  that  all  thofe  reftlefs  Motions  and  Fluctuations,  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  from  the  Warmth,  and  Jealoufy  of  his  own  Thoughts,  in  a  too 
nice  Inquifition  for  Truth.  Neither  the  Books  of  the  Adverfary,  nor  any 
of  their  Perfons,  though  He  was  acquainted  with  the  beft  of  both,  had  ever 
made  great  Impreflion  upon  him ;  all  his  Doubts  grew  out  of  himfelf, 
when  He  aflifted  his  Scruples  with  all  the  Strength  of  his  own  Reafon,  and 
was  then  too  hard  for  Himfelf ;  but  finding  as  little  Quiet  and  Repofe  in 
thofe  Victories,  He  quickly  recovered,  by  a  new  Appeal  to  his  own  Judg- 
4°  ment;  fo  that  He  was  in  Truth,  upon  the  Matter,  in  all  his  Sallies,  and 
Retreats,  his  oWn  Convert  ;  though  He  was  not  fo  totally  diverted  of  all 
Thoughts  of  this  World,  but  that  when  He  was  ready  for  it,  He  ad¬ 
mitted  fome  great  and  confiderable  Churchmen,  to  be  Sharers  with  him 
in  his  publick  Converfion. 

Whilst  He  was  in  Perplexity,  or  rather  fome  paflionate  Difinclina- 
tion  to  the  Religion  He  had  been  educated  in,  He  had  the  Misfortune  to 
have  much  Acquaintance  With  one  Mr.  Lugar>  a  Minifter  of  that  Church ; 
a  Man  of  a  Competency  of  Learning,  in  thofe  Points  moft  controverted 
with  the  Romanijls ,  but  of  no  acute  Parts  of  Wit,  or  Judgment;  and 
$0  wrought  fo  far  upon  him,  by  weakening,  and  enervating  thofe  Arguments, 
by  which  He  found  He  was  governed  (as  He  had  all  the  Logick,  and  all  the 
Rhetorick,  that  was  neceflary  to  perfuade  very  powerfully  Men  of  the 
greateft  Talents)  that  the  poor  Man,  not  able  to  live  long  in  Doubt,  too 
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haftily  deferted  his  own  Church,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  Roman :  nor 
could  all  the  Arguments,  and  Reafons  of  Mr.  Chillingworth  make  him 
paufe  in  the  Expedition  He  was  ufmg ;  or  reduce  him  from  that  Church 
after  He  had  given  himfelf  to  it ;  but  He  had  always  a  great  Animofity 
againfl  him,  for  having  (as  He  faid)  unkindly  betrayed  him,  and  carried 
him  into  another  Religion,  and  there  left  him.  So  unfit  are  fome  Conlli- 
tutions  to  be  troubled  with  Doubts,, after  They  are  once  fixed. 

H  e  did  really  believe  all  War  to  be  unlawful ;  and  did  not  think  that 
the  Parliament  (whofe  Proceedings  He  perfectly  abhorred)  did  in  Truth 
intend  to  involve  the  Nation  in  a  Civil  War,  till  after  the  Battle  of  Edge-  10 
hill ;  and  then  He  thought  any  Expedient,  or  Stratagem  that  was  like  to 
put  a  fpeedy  End  to  it,  to  be  the  moft  commendable :  and  fo  having  too 
mathematically  conceived  an  Engine,  that  fhould  move  fo  lightly,  as  to 
be  a  Breafl-work  in  all  Encounters,  and  AfTaults  in  the  Field ;  He  car¬ 
ried  it,  to  make  the  Experiment,  into  that  Part  of  his  Majefty’s  Army, 
which  was  only  in  that  Winter  Seafon  in  the  Field,  under  the  Command 
of  the  Lord  Hopton ,  in  Hampjhire ,  upon  the  Borders  of  Suffex ;  where 
He  was  fhut  up  in  the  Caftle  of  Arundel ;  which  was  forced,  after  a  fhort, 
fharp  Siege,  to  yield  for  want  of  Victual;  and  poor  Mr.  Chillmgworth 
-  with  it,  falling  into  the  Rebels  Hands ;  and  being  moil  barbaroufly  treated 
by  them,  efpecially  by  that  Clergy  which  followed  them  ;  and  being 
broken  with  Sicknefs,  contracted  by  the  ill  Accommodation,  and  Want 
of  Meat,  and  Fire  during  the  Siege,  which  was  in  a  terrible  Seafon  of 
Froft  and  Snow,  He  died  fhortly  after  in  Prifon.  He  was  a  Man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Parts,  and  of  a  chearful  D^fpofition ;  void  of  all  Kind  of  Vice, 
and  endued  with  many  notable  Virtues;  of  a  very  publick  Heart,  and  an 
indefatigable  Defire  to  do  Good ;  his  only  Unhappinefs  proceeded  from  his 
fleeping  too  little,  and  thinking  too  much ;  which  fometimes  threw  him 
into  violent  Fevers 

This  was  Mr.  Hyde’s  Company,  and  Converfation,  to  which  He  30 
dedicated  his  vacant  Times,  and  all  that  Time  which  He  could  make  vacant, 
from  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Profeflion;  which  He  indulged  with  no  more 
Paflion  than  was  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  Reputation  of  a  Man,  that  had 
no  Purpofe  to  be  idle ;  which  indeed  He  perfectly  abhorred :  and  He  took 
always  Occafion  to  celebrate  the  Time  He  had  fpent  in  that  Converfation, 
with  great  Satisfaction,  and  Delight.  Nor  was  He  lefs  fortunate,  in  the 
acquaintance  and  Friendfhips  which  He  made  with  the  Perfons  in  his  Pro- 
fefTion ;  who  were  all  eminent  Men,  or  of  the  moft  hopeful  Parts ;  who 
being  all  much  fuperior  to  him  in  Age,  and  Experience,  and  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  their  ProfefTion,  were  yet  well  pleafed  with  the  Gaiety  of  his 
Humour,  and  inoffenfive,  and  winning  Behaviour ;  and  this  good  Incli¬ 
nation  of  theirs  was  improved  by  the  Interefl  They  faw  He  had  in  Per¬ 
fons  of  the  befl  Quality,  to  whom  He  was  very  acceptable,  and  his  Con¬ 
dition  of  living,  which  was  with  more  Expenfe  than  young  Lawyers  were 
accuflomed  to. 

Hyde’s  Those  Perfons  were,  Mr.  Lane ,  who  was  then  Attorney  to  the  Prince 
Profejjion.  '  of  Wales  ;  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  and  laflly 
upon  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Littleton ,  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  who  died  in  Banifhment  with  King  Charles  the  Second.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Palmer ,  afterwards  Attorney  General.  Mr.  John  Maynard ;  and  Bulfirode  ?o 
Whitlock ;  all  Men  of  eminent  Parts,  and  great  Learning  out  of  their  Pro- 
feflions ;  and  in  their  Profeflions,  of  fignal  Reputation ;  and  though  the 
two  lafi  did  afterwards  bow  their  Knees  to  Baal;  and  fo  fwerved  from 
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their  Allegiance,  it  was  with  lefs  Rancour  and  Malice  than  other  Men ; 

They  never  led,  but  followed  ;  and  were  rather  carried  away  with  the  Tor¬ 
rent,  than  fwam  with  the  Stream ;  and  failed  through  thofe  Infirmities, 
which  lefs  than  a  general  Defection,  and  a  profperous  Rebellion  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  difcovered.  With  thefe,  and  very  few  other  Perfons  of  other  So¬ 
cieties,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  Parts  in  the  ProfefTion,  He  converfed. 

In  Bufinefs,  and  in  Practice,  with  the  reft  of  the  Profeftion  He  had  at 
moft  a  formal  Acquaintance,  and  little  Familiarity ;  very  feldom  ufing, 
when  his  Practice  was  at  higheft,  fo  much  as  to  eat  in  the  Hall,  without 
10  which,  no  Man  ever  got  the  Reputation  of  a  good  Student ;  but  He  ever 
gave  his  Time  of  eating  to  his  Friends ;  and  was  wont  pleafantly  to  fay, 

“  that  He  repaired  himfelf  with  very  good  Company  at  Dinner,  for  the 
ill  Company  He  had  kept  in  the  Morning;”  and  made  himfelf  amends 
for  the  Time  He  loft  with  his  Friends,  by  declining  Suppers ;  and  with  a 
Part  of  that  Time  which  was  allowed  for  Sleep  ;  but  He  grew  every  Day 
more  intent  on  Bufinefs,  and  more  engaged  in  Pradtice,  fo  that  He  could 
not  afiign  fo  much  Time  as  He  had  ufed  to  do,  to  his  beloved  Conver¬ 
sation.  j  '  .  .»  '  >  ;■  -  ) 

The  Countenance  He  received  from  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 

20  who  took  all  Occafion  to  mention  him  as  a  Perfon  He  had  Kindnefs  for ; 
the  Favour  of  the  Lord  Coventry ,  manifefted  as  often  as  He  came  before 
him ;  the  Reception  He  found  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chef  er ,  who  had  raifed  the  Court  of  Requefts  to  as  much  Bufinefs  as  the 
Chancery  itfelf  was  poilefled  of,  and  where  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  Fa¬ 
vourite  ;  the  Familiarity  ufed  towards  him  by  the  Lord  Pembroke ,  who 
was  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King’s  Houfe,  and  a  greater  Man  in  the 
Country  than  the  Court ;  by  the  Earl  of  Holland ,  and  many  other  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  other  Perfons  of  Intereft  in  the  Court,  made  him  looked 
upon  by  the  Judges  in  TV zflminfier  Hall ,  with  much  Condefcenfion;  and 
3^  They,  who  before  He  put  on  his  Gown,  looked  upon  him  as  one  who 
defigned  fome  other  Courfe  of  Life  (for  though  He  had  been  always  very 
punctual  in  the  Performance  of  all  thofe  publick  Exercifes  the  Profeftion 
obliged  him  to,  both  before,  and  after  He  was  called  to  the  Bar ;  yet  in 
all  other  Refpe&s  He  feemed  not  to  confine  himfelf  wholly  to  that  Courfe 
of  Life)  now  when  They  no  fooner  faw  him  put  on  his  Gown,  but  that 
He  was  fuddenly  in  Practice,  and  taken  Notice  of  particularly  in  all  Courts 
of  Juftice  with  unufual  Countenance,  thought  He  would  make  what  Pro- 
grefs  He  defired  in  that  Profeftion. 

As  He  had  thofe  many  Friends  in  Court,  fo  He  was  not  lefs  acceptable 
4°  to  many  great  Perfons  in  the  Country,  who  leaft  regarded  the  Court,  and 
were  leaft  efteemed  by  it;  and  He  had  that  rare  Felicity,  that  even  They, 
who  did  not  love  many  of  thofe,  upon  whom  He  moft  depended,  were 
yet  very  well  pleafed  with  him,  and  with  his  Company.  The  Earl  of 
Hertford ,  and  the  Earl  of  Ejfex ,  whofe  Interefts,  and  Friendfhips  were 
then  the  fame ;  and  who  were  looked  upon  with  Reverence  by  all  who 
had  not  Reverence  for  the  Court ;  and  even  by  all  in  the  Court,  who  were 
not  fatisfied  there  (which  was,  and  always  will  be  a  great  People)  were 
very  kind  to  him,  and  ready  to  truft  him  in  any  Thing  that  was  moft  fe- 
cret ;  and  though  He  could  not  difpofe  the  Archbifhop,  or  the  Earl  of  Ejfex 
50  to  any  Correfpondence,  or  good  Intelligence  with  each  other;  which  He 
exceedingly  laboured  to  do,  and  found  an  equal  Averfion  in  both  towards^ 
each  other ;  yet  He  fucceeded  to  his  Wifh  in  bringing  the  Archbifhop,  and  candles  the 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  a  very  good  Acquaintance,  and  Inclination  to  each  frfhtlri 
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other;  which  They  both  often  acknowledged  kindly  to  him,  and  with 
which  the  Earl  of  EJfex  was  as  much  unfatisfied. 

T  h  e  Perfon  whofe  Life  this  Difcourfe  is  to  recoiled  (and  who  had  lo 
great  an  Afte&ion,  and  Reverence  for  the  Memory  of  Archbifhop  Laud, 
that  He  never  fpake  of  him  without  extraordinary  Efteem,  and  believed 
him  to  be  a  Man  of  the  moft  exemplar  Virtue,  and  Piety  of  any  of  that 
Age)  was  wont  to  fay,  the  greateft  Want  the  Archbifhop  had,  was  of  a 
true  Friend,  who  would  feafonably  have  told  him  of  his  Infirmities,  and 
what  People  fpake  of  him ;  and  He  faid,  He  knew  well,  that  fuch  a 
Friend  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  him ;  and  upon  that  Occafion  io 
He  ufed  to  mention  a  Story  of  Himfelf ;  that  when  He  was  a  young 
Practifer  of  the  Law,  being  in  fome  Favour  with  him  (as  is  mentioned  be¬ 
fore)  He  went  to  vifit  him,  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Michaelmafs  Term, 
ffiortly  after  his  Return  from  the  Country,  where  He  had  fpent  a  Month 
or  two  of  the  Summer. 

m free  Ex-  H  e  found  the  Archbilliop  early  walking  in  the  Garden ;  who  received 

uffeArch-  him  according  to  his  Cuftom,  very  gracioully,  and  continuing  his  Walk, 

MM-  alked  him,  “  what  good  News  in  the  Country?”  to  which  He  anfwered, 

“  there  was  none  good;  the  People  were  univerfally  difcontented ;  and 
“  (which  troubled  him  moft)  that  many  People  fpoke  extreme  ill  of  his  *6 
“  Grace,  as  the  Caufe  of  all  that  was  amifs.”  He  replied,  “  that  He  was 
“  forry  for  it;  He  knew  He  did  not  deferve  it;  and  that  He  muft  not 
u  give  over  ferving  the  King,  and  the  Church,  to  pleafe  the  People,  who 
“  otherwife  would  not  fpeak  well  of  him.”  Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  “He 
“  thought  He  need  not  leffen  his  Zeal  for  either;  and  that  it  grieved  him 
“  to  find  Perfons  of  the  beft  Condition,  and  who  loved  both  King,  and 
“  Church,  exceedingly  indevoted  to  Him ;  complaining  of  his  Manner  of 
“  treating  them,  when  They  had  Occafion  to  refort  to  him,  it  may  be* 

“  for  his  Directions.”  And  then  named  him  two  Perfons  of  the  moft  In¬ 
ter  eft  and  Credit  in  TViltjhire ,  who  had  that  Summer  attended  the  Coun-  3® 
cil  Board,  in  fome  Affairs  which  concerned  the  King,  and  the  County; 
that  all  the  Lords  prefent  ufed  them  with  great  Courtefy,  knowing  well 
their  Quality,  and  Reputation ;  but  that  He  alone  fpake  very  fharply  to 
them,  and  without  any  Thing  of  Grace,  at  which  They  were  much  trou¬ 
bled  ;  and  one  of  them,  fuppofing  that  fomebody  had  done  him  ill  Offices; 
went  the  next  Morning  to  Lambeth ,  to  prefent  his  Service  to  him,  and  to 
difcover,  if  He  could,  what  Mifreprefentation  had  been  made  of  him: 
that  after  He  had  attended  very  long,  He  was  admitted  to  fpeak  with  his 
Grace,  who  fcarce  hearing  him,  fharply  anfwered  him,  that  “  He  had  no 
“  Leifure  for  Compliments  ;”  and  fo  hurried  away;  which  put  the  other 4® 
Gentleman  much  out  of  Countenance :  And  that  this  Kind  of  Behaviour 
of  his  was  the  Difcourfe  of  all  Companies  of  Perfons  of  Quality  ;  every  Man 
continuing  any  fuch  Story  with  another  like  it,  very  much  to  his  Difad- 
vantage  ;  and  to  the  Trouble  of  thofe  who  were  very  juft  to  him. 

^  He  heard  the  Relation  very  patiently,  and  attentively ;  and  difcourfed 
■Mjbtp't  Re.  over  every  Particular  with  all  imaginable  Condefcenfion ;  and  faid,  with 
p/y'  evident  Shew  of  Trouble,  that  “  He  was  very  unfortunate  to  be  fo  ill  un¬ 
it  derftood  ;  that  He  meant  very  well ;  that  He  remembered  the  Time, 

“  when  thofe  two  Perfons  were  with  the  Council ;  thart  upon  any  Delibe-  t 
“  rations,  when  any  Thing  was  refolved,  or  to  be  faid  to  any  body,  the  so 
“  Council  enjoined  him  to  deliver  their  Refolutions ;  which  He  did  al- 
‘ 4  ways  according  to  the  beft  of  his  Underftanding ;  but  by  the  Imper- 
“  fedion  He  had  by  Nature,  which  He  faid  often  troubled  him,  He  might 
•  .  4  “  deliver 
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“  deliver  it  in  fuch  a  Tune,  and  with  a  Sharpnefs  of  Voiee,  that  made 
“  Men  believe  He  was  angry,  when  there  was  no  fuch  Thing;  that  when 
“  thofe  Gentlemen  were  there,  and  He  had  delivered  what  He  was  to  fay, 
££  They  made  fome  Stay,  and  fpake  with  fome  of  the  Lords,  which  not 
££  being  according  to  Order,  He  thought  He  gave  them  fome  Reprehen- 
££  lion  ;  They  having  at  that  Time  very  much  other  Bufinefs  to  do:  that 
C£  He  did  well  remember,  that  one  of  them  (who  was  a  Perfon  of  Honour) 
££  came  afterwards  to  him,  at  a  Time  He  was  fhut  up  about  an  Affair  of 
££  Importance,  which  required  his  full  Thoughts;  but  that  as  foon  as  He 
io  ££  heard  of  the  other’s  being  without,  He  fent  for  him,  himfelf  going  into 
££  the  next  Room,  and  received  him  very  kindly,  as  He  thought;  and  fup- 
££  poling  that  He  came  about  Bulinefs,  alked  him  what  his  Bulinefs  was, 
££  and  the  other  anfwering,  that  He  had  no  Bulinefs,  but  continuing  his 
££  Addrefs  with  fome  Ceremony,  He  had  indeed  faid,  that  He  had  not 
££  Time  for  Compliments ;  but  He  did  not  think  that  He  went  out  of  the 
££  Room  in  that  Manner :  and  concluded,  that  it  was  not  pollible  for  him 
££  in  the  many  Occupations  He  had,  to  fpend  any  Time  in  unneceffary 
££  Compliments;  and  that  if  his  Integrity  and  Uprightnefs,  which  never 
££  fhould  be  liable  to  Reproach,  could  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  preferve 
20  ££  him,  He  muff  fubmit  to  God’s  Pleafure.” 

H  e  was  well  contented  to  hear  Mr.  Hyde  reply  very  freely  upon  the 
Subject,  who  faid,  ££  He  obferved  by  what  his  Grace  himfelf  had  related, 
££  that  the  Gentlemen  had  too  much  Reafon  for  the  Report  They  made; 
££  and  He  did  not  wonder  that  They  had  been  much  troubled  at  his  Car- 
£c  riage  towards  them ;  that  He  did  exceedingly  wilh,  that  He  would  more 
££  referve  his  Paffion  towards  all  Perfons,  how  faulty  foever;  and  that  He 
t£  would  treat  Perfons  of  Honour,  and  Quality,  and  Intereft  in  their  Coun- 
££  try,  with  more  Courtefy,  and  Condefcenfion ;  efpecially  when  They  came 
<£  to  vilit  him,  and  make  Offer  of  their  Service.”  He  faid,  fmiling,  that 
3o  ££  Fie  could  only  undertake  for  his  Heart ;  that  He  had  very  good  Mean- 
££  ing;  for  his  Tongue,  He  could  not  undertake,  that  He  would  not  fome- 
££  times  fpeak  more  haftily,  and  lharply,  than  He  fhould  do,  (which 
££  oftentimes  He  was  forry,  and  reprehended  himfelf  for)  and  in  a  Tune 
££  which  might  be  liable  to  Miffnterpretation,  with  them,  who  were 
<£  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  fo  knew,  that  it  was  an  In- 
£<  ffrmity,  which  his  Nature,  and  Education  had  fo  rooted  in  him, 
££  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  it.”  For  the  State,  and  Diftance 

A 

He  kept  with  Men,  Fie  faid,  ££  He  thought  it  was  not  more  than  was 
££  fuitable  to  the  Place  and  Degree  He  held  in  the  Church,  and  State; 
40  ££  or  fo  much  as  others  had  affumed  to  themfelves,  who  had  fat  in  his 
££  Place ;  and  thereupon  Fie  told  him  fome  Behaviour  and  Carriage  of  his 
££  Predeceffbr  Abbot  (who  He  faid  was  not  better  born  than  himfelf)  to- 
££  wards  the  greateft  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom,  which  He  thought  was 
££  very  infolent,  and  inexcufable ;”  and  was  indeed  very  ridiculous. 

After  this  free  Difcourfe,  Mr.  Hyde  ever  found  himfelf  more  gracioufly 
received  by  him,  and  treated  with  more  Familiarity;  upon  which  He  al¬ 
ways  concluded,  that  if  the  Archbifhop  had  had  any  true  Friend,  who 
would,  in  proper  Seafons,  have  dealt  frankly  with  him,  in  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  Matters,  and  wherein  the  Errors  were  like  to  be  moft  penal,  He 
50  would  not  only  have  received  it  very  well,  but  have  profited  himfelf  by  it. 
But  it  is  the  Misfortune  of  moft  Perfons  of  that  Education  (how  worthy 
foever)  that  They  have  rarely  Friendfhips  with  Men  above  their  own  Con¬ 
dition  ;  and  that  their  Afcent  being  commonly  fudden,  from  low  to  high, 
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They  have  afterwards  rather  Dependants  than  Friends ;  and  are  ftili  de¬ 
ceived,  by  keeping  fomewhat  in  Referve  to  themfelves,  even  from  thofe 
with  whom  They  Teem  moft  openly  to  communicate ;  and  which  is  worfe, 
receive  for  the  moft  Part,  their  Informations  and  Advertifements  from 
Clergymen,  who  underftand  the  leaft,  and  take  the  worft  Meafure  of  hu¬ 
man  Affairs,  of  all  Mankind,  that  can  write,  and  read. 

Under  this  univerfal  Acquaintance,  and  general  Acceptation,  Mr. 
Hyde  led,  for  many  Years,  as  chearful,  and  pleafant  a  Life,  as  any  Man 
did  enjoy,  as  long  as  the  Kingdom  took  any  Pleafure  in  itfelf.  His  Prac¬ 
tice  grew  every  Day  as  much  as  He  wifhed ;  and  would  have  been  much  io 
more,  if  He  had  wifhed  it ;  by  which,  He  not  only  fupported  his  Ex- 
penfe,  greater  much  than  Men  of  his  Rank,  and  Pretences,  ufed  to  make, 
but  encreafed  his  Eftate  by  fome  convenient  Purchafes  of  Land,  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  his  other ;  and  He  grew  fo  much  in  Love  with  Bufinefs  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  that  He  gave  up  his  whole  Heart  to  it ;  refolving,  by  a  Courfe  of  fe- 
vere  Study,  to  recover  the  Time  He  had  loft  upon  lefs  profitable  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  intend  nothing  elfe,  but  to  reap  all  thofe  Benefits,  to  which 
that  Profeftion  could  carry  him,  and  to  the  purfuing  whereof,  He  had  fo 
many,  and  fo  unufual  Encouragements ;  and  towards  which  it  was  not  the 
leaft,  that  God  had  bleffed  him  with  an  excellent  Wife,  who  perfectly 
refigned  herfelfto  him;  and  who  then  had  brought  him,  before  any  Trou¬ 
bles  in  the  Kingdom,  three  Sons,  and  a  Daughter,  which  He  then,  and 
ever,  looked  upon  as  his  greateft  Bleffmg,  and  Confolation. 

Because  we  fhall  have  little  Caufe  hereafter  to  mention  any  other 
Particulars,  in  the  calm  Part  of  his  Life,  whilft  He  followed  the  Study 
and  Pra&ice  of  the  Law,  it  will  not  in  this  Place  appear  a  very  imper¬ 
tinent  Digreffion  to  fay,  that  He  was,  in  that  very  Time,  when  Fortune 
feemed  to  fmile,  and  to  intend  well  towards  him,  and  often  afterwards, 
throughout  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life,  wont  to  fay,  that  u  when  He 
“  reflected  upon  himfelf,  and  his  paft  Acftions,  even  from  the  Time  of  30 
“  his  firft  coming  to  the  Middle  Temple ,  He  had  much  more  Caufe  to  be 
£C  terrified  upon  the  Reflection,  than  the  Man  had,  who  viewed  Rochejler 
“  Bridge  in  the  Morning  that  it  was  broken,  and  which  He  had  galloped 
“  over  in  the  Night;  that  He  had  paffed  over  more  Precipices  than  the 
“  other  had  done,  for  many  Nights,  and  Days,  and  fome  Years  together  ; 

“  from  which,  nothing  but  the  immediate  Hand  of  God,  could  have  pre- 
“  ferved  him.”  For  though  it  is  very  true,  the  Perfons  before  mentioned 
were  the  only  Men,  in  whofe  Company,  in  thofe  Seafons  of  his  Life,  He 
took  Delight ;  yet  He  frequently  found  himfelf  in  the  Converfation  of 
worfe,  and  indeed  of  all  Manner  of  Men ;  and  it  being  in  the  Time  when  40 
the  War  was  entered  into  againft  the  two  Crowns ;  and  the  Expeditions 
made  to,  and  unprofperous  returns  from  Cadiz ,  and  the  Ille  of  Ree,  the 
Town  was  full  of  Soldiers,  and  of  young  Gentlemen  who  intended  to  be 
Soldiers,  or  as  like  them  as  They  could;  great  Licenfe  ufed  of  all  Kinds, 
in  Cloaths,  in  Diet,  in  Gaming ;  and  all  Kind  of  Expenfes  equally  carried 
on,  by  Men  who  had  Fortunes  of  their  own  to  fupport  it,  and  by  others, 
who  having  nothing  of  their  own,  cared  not  what  They  fpent,  whilft  They 
could  find  Credit ;  fo  that  there  was  never  an  Age,  in  which  in  fo  fhort 
a  Time,  fo  many  young  Gentlemen,  who  had  not  Experience  in  the 
World,  or  fome  good  tutelar  Angel  to  proteeft  them,  were  infenfibly,  and  50 
fuddenly  overwhelmed  in  that  Sea  of  Wine,  and  Women,  and  Quarrels,  and 
Gaming,  which  almoft  overfpread  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  the  Nobility, 
and  Gentry  thereof.  And  when  He  had  by  God’s  immediate  Bleffmg,  dif- 
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entangled  himfelf  from  thefo  Labyrinths  (his  Nature  and  Inclination  dif- 
pofing  him  rather  to  pafs  through  thofe  diffolute  Quarters,  than  to  make 
any  Stay  in  them)  and  was  enough  compofed  againfl:  any  extravagant 
Excurfions;  He  was  ftill  converfant  with  a  Rank  of  Men  (how  worthy 
foever)  above  his  Quality ;  and  engaged  in  an  Expenfe  above  his  For¬ 
tune,  if  the  extraordinary  Accidents  of  his  Life,  had  not  fupplied  him 
for  thofe  Exceffes ;  fo  that  it  brought  no  Prejudice  upon  him,  except  in  the 
Cenfure  of  fevere  Men,  who  thought  him  a  Perfon  of  more  Licenfe  than  in 
Truth  He  was ;  and  who  in  a  fhort  Time,  were  very  fully  reconciled  to  him. 
i°  He  had  without  Doubt,  great  Infirmities ;  which  by  a  providential  And  bis  otvn 
Mercy  were  feafonably  reftrained  from  growing  into  Vices,  at  lead;  into Chcraaer- 
any  that  were  habitual.  Lie  had  Ambition  enough  to  keep  him  from 
being  fatisfied  with  his  own  Condition,  and  to  raife  his  Spirit  to  great  De- 
figns  of  railing  himfelf ;  but  not  to  tranfport  him  to  endeavour  it  by  any 
crooked,  and  indirect  Means.  He  was  never  fufpe&ed  to  flatter  the  great- 
eft  Man ;  or  in  the  lead:  Degree  to  diflemble  his  own  Opinions,  or  Thoughts, 
how  ingrateful  foever  it  often  proved  ;  and  even  an  affiedted  Defeat  in,  and 
Contempt  of  thofe  two  ufeful  Qualities  cod:  him  dear  afterwards.  He  in¬ 
dulged  his  Palate  very  much,  and  took  even  feme  Delight  in  eating  and 
ao  drinking  well;  but  without  any  Approach  to  Luxury;  and,  in  Truth, 
rather  difeourfed  like  an  Epicure,  than  was  one;  having  fpent  much  Time 
in  the  eating  Hours,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorfet ,  the  Lord  Conway ,  and  the 
Lord  Lumley ,  Men  who  excelled  in  gratifying  their  Appetites.  He  had 
a  Fancy  fharp,  and  luxuriant;  but  fo  carefully  cultivated,  and  ftridlly 
guarded,  that  He  never  was  heard  to  fpeak  a  loofe,  or  a  profane  Word ; 
which  He  imputed  to  the  Chaftity  of  the  Perfons,  where  his  Converfa- 
tion  ufually  was ;  where  that  rank  Sort  of  Wit  was  religioufly  detefted ; 
and  a  little  Difcountenance  would  quickly  root  thofe  unfavoury  Weeds 
out  of  all  Difoourfes  where  Perfons  of  Honour  are  prefent. 

3°  H  e  was  in  his  Nature  inclined  to  Pride  and  Paflion ;  and  to  a  Hu¬ 
mour  between  Wrangling,  and  Difputing,  very  troublefome;  which  good 
Company  in  a  fhort  Time,  fo  much  reformed,  and  maftered,  that  no  Man 
was  more  affable  and  courteous  to  all  Kind  of  Perfons ;  and  They  who 
knew  the  great  Infirmity  of  his  whole  Family,  which  abounded  in  Paf- 
fion,  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  much  extinguifhed  the  Unrulinefs  of  that  Fire. 

That  which  fupported,  and  rendered  him  generally  acceptable,  was  his 
Generofity  (for  He  had  too  much  a  Contempt  of  Money)  and  the  Opi¬ 
nion  Men  had  of  the  Goodnefs,  and  Juftice  of  his  Nature  which  was 
tranfeendent  in  him,  in  a  wonderful  Tendernefs,  and  Delight  in  obliging. 

4c  His  Integrity  was  ever  without  Blemifh  ;  and  believed  to  be  above  Temp¬ 
tation.  He  was  firm  and  unfhaken  in  his  Friendfhips :  and  though  He 
had  great  Candour  'towards  others  in  the  Differences  of  Religion,  He  was 
zealoufly,  and  deliberately  fixed  in  the  Principles  both  of  the  Dodrine,  and 
Difcipline  of  the  Church :  yet  He  ufed  to  fay  to  his  neareft  Friends,  in 
that  Time,  when  He  expected  another  Kind  of  Calm  for  the  Remainder 
of  his  Life,  “  though  He  had  fome  glimmering  Light  of,  and  Inclination 
“  to  Virtue  in  his  Nature,  that  the  whole  Progrefs  of  his  Life  had  been 
“  full  of  defperate  Hazards ;  and  that  only  the  merciful  Hand  of  God  Al- 
“  mighty  had  prevented  his  being  both  an  unfortunate,  and  a  vicious  Man 
*c  and  He  ftill  faid,  that  “  God  had  vouchfafed  that  fignal  Goodnefs  to  him, 

“  for  the  Piety,  and  exemplar  Virtue  of  his  Father,  and  Mother;”  whole 
Memory  He  had  always  in  Veneration ;  and  He  was  pleafed  with  what 
his  nearefl:  Ally,  and  Bofom  Friend  Serjeant  Hyde  (who  was  afterwards 
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Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench)  ufed  at  that  Time  to  fay  of  him,  that 
his  Coufin  had  paffed  his  Time  very  luckily;  and  with  notable  Succefs; 
and  was  like  to  be  very  happy  in  the  World ;  but  He  would  never  advife 
any  of  his  Friends  to  walk  in  the  fame  Paths,  or  to  tread  jn  his  Steps. 

It  was  about  the  Year  1639,  when  He  was  little  more  than  thirty 
Years  of  Age ;  and  when  England  enjoyed  the  greatefl:  Meafure  of  Feli¬ 
city,  that  it  had  ever  known ;  the  two  Crowns  of  Finance,  and  Spain  wor¬ 
rying  each  other,  by  their  mutual  Incurftons,  and  Invaftons ;  whilft  They 
had  both  a  Civil  War  in  their  own  Bowels ;  the  former,  by  frequent  Re¬ 
bellions  from  their  ov/n  Fadions,  and  Animofities ;  the  latter,  by  the  De-  10 
fedicn  of  Portugal ;  and  both  laboured  more  to  ranfack,  and  burn  each 
other’s  Dominions,  than  to  extinguifh  their  own  Fire.  All  Germany 
welt’ring  in  it’s  own  Blood ;  and  contributing  to  each  other’s  Deftrudion, 
that  the  poor  Crown  of  Sweden  might  grow  great  out  of  their  Ruins,  and 
at  their  Charge.  Denmark ,  and  Poland  being  Adventurers  in  the  fame  de- 
ftrudive  Enterprizes.  Holland ,  and  the  united  Provinces  wearied,  and  tired 
with  their  long,  and  chargeable  War,  how  profperous  foever  They  were 
in  it ;  and  beginning  to  be  more  afraid  of  France ,  their  Ally,  than  of 
Spain ,  their  Enemy.  Italy  ^  every  Year  infefted  by  the  Arms  of  Spain ,  and 
France ;  which  divided  the  Princes  thereof  into  the  feveral  Fadions.  io 

O  f  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ,  the  King  of  England  alone  feemed  to  be 
feated  upon  that  pleafant  Promontory,  that  might  fafely  view  the  tragick 
Sufferings  of  all  his  Neighbours  about  him,  without  any  other  Concern¬ 
ment,  than  what  arofe  from  his  own  princely  Heart,  and  chriftian  Com¬ 
panion,  to  fee  fuch  Defolation  wrought  by  the  Pride,  and  Paffion,  and 
Ambition  of  private  Perfons,  lupported  by  Princes,  who  knew  not  what 
themfelves  would  have.  His  three  Kingdoms  flourifhing  in  entire  Peace, 
and  univerfal  Plenty ;  in  Danger  of  nothing  but  their  own  Surfeits ;  and 
his  Dominions  every  Day  enlarged,  by  fending  out  Colonies  upon  large, 
and  fruitful  Plantations ;  his  ftrong  Fleets  commanding  all  Seas;  and  the  3° 
numerous  Shipping  of  the  Nation  bringing  the  Trade  of  the  World  into 
his  Ports ;  nor  could  it  with  unqueftionable  Security  be  carried  any  whi¬ 
ther  elfe ;  and  all  thefe  Bleffings  enjoyed,  under  a  Prince  of  the  greatefl: 
Clemency,  and  Juftice,  and  of  the  greatefl:  Piety,  and  Devotion,  and  the  moft 
indulgent  to  his  Subjects,  and  moft  folicitous  for  their  Happinefs  and  Prof- 
perity. 

0  fortunati  nimium ,  bona  ft  fua  norint ! 

I  n  this  bleffed  Conjundure,  when  no  other  Prince  thought  He  wanted 
any  Thing,  to  compafs  what  He  moft  defired  to  be  poffefled  of,  but  the  40 
Affedion  and  Friendfhip  of  the  King  of  England ;  a  fmall,  fcarce  difcern- 
able  Cloud  arofe  in  the  North ;  which  was  fhortly  after  attended  with  fuch 
a  Storm,  that  never  gave  over  raging,  till  it  had  fhaken,  and  even  rooted 
up  the  greateft,  and  talleft  Cedars  of  the  three  Nations ;  blafted  all  its 
Beauty  and  Fruitfulnefs ;  brought  its  Strength  to  Decay,  and  its  Glory  to 
Reproach,  and  al moft  to  Defolation;  by  fuch  a  Career,  and  Deluge  of 
Wickednefs,  and  Rebellion,  as  by  not  being  enough  forefeen,  or,  in  Truth, 
fufpeded,  could  not  be  prevented. 

Upon,  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland ,  in  the  Year  1640,  the  King  called  a 
Parliament ;  which  met  according  to  Summons,  upon  the  3d  of  April,  50 
Mr.  Hyde  was  ehofen  to  ferve  for  two  Places ;  for  the  Borough  of  Wotton- 
Bajfet  in  the  County  of  Wilts ;  and  for  the  Borough  of  Shaftejbury ,  in  the 
County  of  Dorfet ;  but  made  choice  to  ferve  for  his  Neighbours  of  the 
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former  Place;  and  fo  a  new  Writ  iffued  for  the  Choice  of  another  Burgefs 
for  Shaftefbury . 

The  next  Day  after  Mr.  Pym  had  recapitulated  the  whole  Series 
of  the  Grievances,  and  Mifcarriages,  which  had  been  in  the  State ; 

Mr.  Hyde  told  the  Houfe,  that  “  that  worthy  Gentleman  had  omitted  hum 
“  one  Grievance,  more  heavy  than  (as  He  thought)  many  of  the  others;  %e0efefhf 
“  which  was,  the  Earl  Marfhal’s  Court :  a  Court  newly  eredted,  without 
u  Colour,  or  Shadow  of  Law,  which  took  upon  it  to  fine,  andimprifon 
“  the  King’s  Subjects ;  and  to  give  great  Damages  for  Matters  which  the 
“  Law  gave  no  Damages  for.”  He  repeated  a  pleafant  Story  of  a  Citizen, 
who  being  rudely  treated,  for  more  than  his  Fare  came  to,  by  a  Water¬ 
man,  who  prefiing  him,  ftill  fiiewed  his  Creft,  or  Badge  upon  his  Coat, 
the  Citizen  bad  him  begone  with  his  Goofe ;  whereas  it  was  in  Truth,  a 
Swan,  the  Creft  of  an  Earl,  whofe  Servant  the  Waterman  was;  where¬ 
upon  the  Citizen  was  called  into  the  Marfhal’s  Court,  and  after  a  long,  and 
chargeable  Attendance,  was,  for  the  opprobrious  dijhonouring  the  Earl's 
Crefi ,  by  calling  the  Swan  a  Goofe ,  fined,  and  imprifoned,  till  He  had  paid 
confiderable  Damages  to  the  Lord,  or  at  leaft  to  the  Waterman ;  which 
really  undid  the  Citizen. 

20  He  told  them  another  Story  as  ridiculous,  of  a  Gentleman,  who  owing 
his  Taylor  a  long  Time,  a  good  Sum  of  Money  for  Cloaths,  and  his  Tay¬ 
lor  coming  one  Day  to  his  Chamber,  with  more  than  ordinary  Impor¬ 
tunity  for  his  Debt,  and  not  receiving  any  good  Anfwer,  threatened  to 
arreft  him ;  upon  which  the  Gentleman  enraged,  gave  him  very  ill  Words, 
called  him  bafe  Fellow,  and  laid  his  Hands  upon  him,  to  thruft  him  out 
of  his  Chamber ;  in  this  Struggle,  and  under  this  Provocation,  Oppreftion, 
and  Reproach,  the  poor  Taylor  chanced  to  fay,  that  He  was  as  good  a 
Man  as  the  other;  for  which  Words  He  was  called  into  the  Marfhal’s 
Court ;  and  for  his  Peace,  was  content  to  be  fatisfied  his  Debt,  out  of  his 
3o  own  ill  Manners ;  being  compelled  to  releafe  all  his  other  Demands  in 
Lieu  of  Damages.  The  Cafe  was  known  by  many,  and  detefted  by  all. 

H  e  told  them,  that  “  there  was  an  Appendant  to  that  Court,  which 
“  He  called  the  Pageantry  of  it,  the  Heralds,  who  were  as  grievous  to 
<c  the  Gentry,  as  the  Court  was  to  the  People.  He  faid,  that  fure  the 
“  Knights  of  that  Houfe,  when  They  received  that  Honour  from  the 
“  King,  though  They  might  think  themfelves  obliged  to  live  at  a  higher 
Rate,  yet  They  believed,  that  They  might  die  as  good  cheap  as  other 
Men ;  He  told  them  They  could  not,  it  would  coft  them  ten  Pounds 
more;  and  yet  a  Gentleman  could  not  die  for  nothing.”  The  Heralds 
40  had  procured  fuch  an  Order  from  the  Earl  Marfhal,  to  force  all  Perlons 
to  pay  at  their  Funerals,  fuch  feveral  Sums,  according  to  their  feveral  De¬ 
grees.  He  concluded  with  a  Defire,  that  when  the  Wifdom  of  that  Houfe 
provided  Remedies  againft  the  other  Grievances,  it  would  likewife  fecure 
the  Subject  againft  this  Exorbitance.  This  Reprefentation  was  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Houfe,  both  in  Refpedt  of  the  Matter,  which  was  odious 
enough ;  and  in  Regard  of  the  Perfon  that  ufurped  that  monftrous  Ju- 
rifdi&ion,  who  was  in  no  Degree  grateful  to  them ;  upon  whom  He  that 
made  the  Motion,  had  not  made  the  leaft  Refledtion.  The  Modefty  of  that 
Time  not  permitting  the  Mention  of  great  Men,  with  any  Reproach,  un- 
5o  til  their  Offences  were  firft  examined,  and  proved ;  and  this  being  the 
firft  Part  He  had  adted  upon  that  Stage,  brought  him  much  Applaufe ; 
and€de  was  ever  afterwards  heard  with  great  Benignity.  f  cfftcuft 
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giving  the  King  Money,  Mr.  Hyde  obferved  by  the  feveral  Difcourfes 
of  many  of  the  Court,  who  were  of  near  Admiffion  to  the  King, 
and  Queen,  and  like  to  make  probable  Guefles,  that  They  believed,  the 
King  would  be  fo  much  difpleafed  at  the  Proceedings  of  the  Houfe,  that 
He  would  diffolve  them ;  which  He  believed  would  prove  the  moft  fatal 
Refolution  could  be  taken.  As  foon  as  the  Houfe  v/as  up,  He  went  over 
to  Lambeth ,  to  the  Archbifhop ;  whom  He  found  walking  in  his  Garden, 
having  received  a  full  Account  of  all  that  had  paffed,  from  Perfons  who 
had  made  more  Hafte  from  the  Houfe.  He  appeared  fad,  and  full  of 
Thoughts ;  and  calling  the  other  to  him,  feemed  willing  to  hear  what  He  IO 
would  fay.  He  told  him,  “  that  He  would  not  trouble  him  with  the  Re- 
“  lation  of  any  Thing  that  had  paffed,  of  which  He  prefumed  He  had  re- 
“  ceived  a  good  Account ;  that  his  Bufinefs  was  only  to  inform  him  of  his 
“  own  Fears  and  Apprehenfions ;  and  the  Obfervation  He  had  made 
tc  upon  the  Difcourfes  of  fome  confiderable  Men  of  the  Court ;  as  if  the 
“  King  might  be  wrought  upon,  becaufe  there  had  not  been  that  Expe- 
“  dition  ufed  as  He  expedted,  fpeedily  to  diffolve  the  Parliament.  That 
u  He  came  only  to  befeech  him  to  ufe  all  his  Credit,  to  prevent  fuch  a  def- 
“  perate  Counfel;  which  would  produce  great  Mifchief  to  the  King,  and 
“  to  the  Church :  that  He  was  confident  the  Houfe  was  as  well  conftituted  20 
“  anddifpofed,  as  ever  Houfe  of  Commons  was,  or  would  be:  that  the  Num- 
“  ber  of  the  difaffedted  to  Church,  or  State,  was  very  fmall ;  and  though 
£c  They  might  obftrudt  for  fome  Time  the  quick  refolving  upon  what  was 
14  fit,  They  would  never  be  able  to  pervert  their  good  Inclinations,  and 
ct  Defires  to  ferve  the  King.” 

The  Archbifhop  heard  him  very  patiently,  and  faid,  He  believed  the 
King  would  be  very  angry  at  the  Way  of  their  Proceedings  ;  for  that  in 
this  Conjuncture,  the  delaying,  and  denying  to  do  what  He  defired,  was 
the  fame  Thing  ;  and  therefore  He  believed  it  probable  that  He  would 
diffolve  them  ;  without  which  He  could  not  enter  upon  other  Counfels.  30 
that  for  his  own  Part,  He  was  refolved  to  deliver  no  Opinion  ;  but  as  He 
would  not  perfuade  the  Diffolution,  which  might  be  attended  by  Confe- 
quences  He  could  not  forefee,  fo  He  had  not  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  their 
Affedlions  to  the  King,  or  the  Church,  as  to  perfuade  their  longer  Sitting, 
if  the  King  were  inclined  to  diffolve  them.  As  He  adhially  did  on  the  4th 
or  5  th  of  May,  not  three  Weeks  after  their  firft  Meeting. 
f’jf"  The  Temper,  and  Conffitution  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  which 
ferve  in  Par -  the  King  was  forced  to  call  fhortly  after,  and  met  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1640,  was  very  different  from  the  laft:  and  They  difcovered  not 
more  Prejudice  againft  any  Man,  than  againft  Mr.  Hyde ;  who  was  again  4Q 
returned  to  ferve  there,  and  whom  They  were  forry  to  find  amongft 
them;  as  a  Man  They  knew  well  to  have  great  Affedtion  for  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  ;  and  of  unalterable  Devotion  to  the  Government  of  the  Church ; 
and  therefore  They  firft  laboured  to  find  fome  Defedt  in  his  Eledtion; 
and  then  to  irreconcile  thofe  towards  him,  who  They  found  had  any 
Efteem,  or  Kindnefs  for  him :  but  not  finding  the  Succefs  in  either,  an- 
fwerable  to  their  Expectation,  They  lived  fairly  towards  him  ;  and  en¬ 
deavoured  by  feveral  Applications,  to  gain  Credit  with  him;  who  re¬ 
turned  them  their  own  Civilities ;  having  had  very  particular  Acquaintance 
with  many  of  them,  whom  He  as  much  endeavoured  to  preferve  from  50 
being  prevailed  upon. 

He  procures  w  ithin  few  Days  after  their  Meeting,  He  renewed  the  Motio*  He 
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He  knew  the  Earl  Marfhal  had  gotten  himfelf  much  into  their  Favour, 
by  his  Application,  and  fome  Promifes  Pie  had  made  to  them  at  the 
Meeting  at  York ;  and  principally  by  his  declared  Averlion,  and  Prejudice 
to  the  Earl  of  Strafford)  and  told  them  what  extravagant  Proceedings 
there  had  been  in  that  Court,  fince  the  Diffolution  of  the  laft  Parliament ; 
and  that  more  Damages  had  been  given  there,  by  the  foie  Judgment  of 
the  Lord  Marfhal,  for  contumelious  and  reproachful  Words,  of  which  the 
Law  took  no  Notice,  in  two  Days,  than  had  been  given  by  all  the  Juries, 
in  all  the  Courts  in  W zjlminjler  Hall^  in  the  whole  Term,  and  the  Days 
lofor  Trial  after  it  was  ended.  Upon  which  He  got  a  Committee  to  be 
named,  of  which  himfelf  fat  in  the  Chair ;  and  found  that  the  firft  Pre¬ 
cedent  They  had  in  all  their  Records,  for  that  Form  of  Proceeding,  which 
They  had  ufed,  and  for  giving  of  Damages  for  Words,  was  but  in  the 
Year  1633  ;  and  the  very  Entrance  upon  this  Inquilition,  put  an  End  to 
that  upftart  Court,  which  never  prefumed  to  fit  afterwards ;  and  fo  that 
Grievance  was  thoroughly  abolifhed.  And  to  manifefl  how  great  an  Im- 
preflion  the  Alarums  of  this  Kind  made  upon  the  higheft,  and  the  proud- 
eft  Natures,  the  very  next  Sunday  after  this  Motion  was  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Earl  Marfhal,  feeing  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  Clofet  at 
so  Whitehall  during  the  Time  of  the  Sermon,  He  came  with  great  Cour- 
tefy  to  him,  thanked  him  for  having  treated  his  Perfon  fo  civilly,  when 
upon  fo  juft  Reafon  He  had  found  fault  with  fome  of  his  Adions :  faid. 

He  believed  He  had  been  in  the  Wrong ;  but  that  He  had  been  milled  by 
the  Advice  of  Sir  Harry  Martin ,  and  other  Civilians,  who  were  held 
Men  of  great  Learning,  and  who  allured  him,  that  thofe  Proceedings  were 
juft,  and  lawful.  He  faid,  They  had  gained  well  by  it,  but  fhould  mif- 
lead  him  no  more :  and  concluded  with  great  Profeftions  of  Kindnefs,  and 
Efteem ;  and  offered  him  all  Offices  in  his  Power ;  when  in  his  Heart,  He 
did  him  the  Honour  to  deteft,  and  hate  him  perfectly ;  as  He  profeffed 
30  to  all  whom  He  trufted. 

His  Credit  grew  every  Day  in  the  Houfe,  in  Spite  of  all  the  Endear 
deavours,  which  were  ufed  to  leffen  it.  And  it  being  evident,  that  He 
had  no  Dependance  upon  the  Court ;  and  infilled  wholly  upon  maintain¬ 
ing  what  the  Law  had  eftablifhed,  very  many  wife  Men,  and  of  Eftate, 
and  Reputation  in  the  Kingdom  (who  obferved  well  the  crooked, 
and  ambitious  Deligns  of  thofe,  who  delired  to  be  thought  to  care 
only  for  the  good  of  their  Country)  adhered  to  him ;  and  were  willing 
to  take  Advice  from  him,  how  to  prevent  thofe  Miferies,  which  were  like 
to  be  brought  upon  the  Kingdom:  fo  that  They  who  had  cut  out  all  the 
40  Work  from  the  Beginning,  and  feldom  met  with  any  notable  Contradidion, 
found  themfelves  now  frequently  difappointed ;  and  different  Refolutions 
taken,  to  what  They  had  propofed;  which  They  imputed  to  hisAdivity. 

H  e  was  very  much  in  the  Bulinefs  of  the  Houfe ;  the  greateft  Chair¬ 
man  in  the  Committees  of  the  greateft  Moment ;  and  very  diligent  in  at¬ 
tending  the  Service  both  in  the  Houfe,  and  at  Committees :  for  He  had 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Parliament,  laid  aftde  his  Gown,  and  Pradice,  j*  h's  af-& 
and  wholly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  publick  Bulinefs;  which  He  faw  fo  gives  himfelf 
much  concerned  the  Peace,  and  very  Being  of  the  Kingdom.  He  was 
in  the  Chair  in  that  Committee  which  conlidered  of  the  Illegality  of  the  nefs- 
50  Court  of  York :  and  the  other,  that  examined  the  Mifcarriage  of  the  Judges, 
in  the  Cafe  of  Ship-Money,  and  in  other  Cafes  of  Judicatory,  in  their 
feveral  Courts ;  and  prepared  Charges  thereupon  againft  them.  He  was 
.in  the  Chair  againft  die  Marfhal’s  Court.  In  that  Committee  which  was 
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againfl  the  Court  of  Tork^  which  was  profecuted  with  great  Paffion,  and 
took  up  many  Weeks  Debate :  In  that  which  concerned  the  Jurifdi&ion 
of  the  Lord  Prefident,  and  Council,  of  the  Marches  of  W ales ;  which 
likewife  held  a  long  Time,  and  was  profecuted  with  great  Bitter- 
nefs,  and  Animofity :  In  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  four  neighbour 
Counties  of  Salop ,  Worcefier ,  Hereford ,  and  Glocefter ,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  Knights,  and  Burgeffes  which  ferved  forthe  fame,  were  paf- 
fionately  concerned  to  abfolve  themfelves  from  the  Burthen  of  that  Ju- 
rifdiftion ;  and  all  the  Officers  of  that  Court,  and  Council,  whereof  fome 
were  very  great  Men,  and  held  Offices  of  great  Value,  laboured  with  equal 10 
Paffion,  and  Concernment,  to  fupport,  and  maintain  what  was  in  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  Poffeffion ;  and  their  Friends  appeared  accordingly. 

H  e  was  in  the  Chair  in  many  Committees  made  upon  private  Com¬ 
plaints  :  infomuch  as  He  was  feldom  in  the  Afternoon  free  from  that  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Committees ;  as  He  was  never  abfent  in  Mornings  from  the 
Houfe :  and  He  was  often  heard  to  mention  one  private  Committee,  in 
which  He  was  put  accidentally  into  the  Chair,  upon  an  Inclofure  which 
had  been  made  of  great  Wafte,  belonging  to  fome  of  the  Queen’s  Ma¬ 
nors,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Tenants,  the  Benefit  whereof  had  been 
given  by  the  Queen  to  a  Servant  of  near  Truft;  who  forthwith  fold  the  20 
Lands  inclofed  to  the  Earl  of  Manchefier ,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  who  together 
with  his  Son  Mandevil ,  were  now  moft  concerned  to  maintain  the  In¬ 
clofure  ;  againft  which,  as  well  the  Inhabitants  of  other  Manors,  who 
claimed  Common  in  thofe  Waftes,  as  the  Queen’s  Tenants  of  the  fame, 
made  loud  Complaints,  as  a  great  Oppreffion,  carried  upon  them  with  a 
very  high  Hand,  and  fupported  by  Power. 

The  jirji  The  Committee  fat  in  the  Queen’s  Court ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  being 

ve/cr{m-h  one  of  them,  appeared  much  concerned  to  countenance  the  Petitioners,  who 
ffEnmIiy  were  numerous,  together  with  their  Witneffes ;  the  Lord  Mandevil  being 
likewife  prefent  as  a  Party,  and  by  the  Direction  of  the  Committee,  fitting  30 
covered :  Cromwell  (who  had  never  before  been  heard  to  lpeak  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons)  ordered  the  Witnefles,  and  Petitioners  in  the  Method  of  the 
Proceeding  ;  and  feconded,  and  enlarged  upon  what  They  faid  with  great 
Paffion ;  and  the  Witneffes,  and  Perfons  concerned,  who  were  a  very  rude 
Kind  of  People,  interrupted  the  Council,  and  Witnefles  on  the  other  Side, 
with  great  Clamour,  when  They  faid  any  Thing  that  did  not  pleafe  them ; 
fo  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whofe  Office  it  was  to  oblige  Men  of  all  Sorts  to  keep 
Order)  was  compelled  to  ufe  fome  fharp  Reproofs,  and  fome  Threats,  to 
reduce  them  to  fuch  a  Temper,  that  the  Bufinefs  might  be  quietly  heard. 
Cromwell  in  great  Fury  reproached  the  Chairman  for  being  partial,  and  40 
that  He  difcountenanced  the  Witneffes  by  threatening  them ;  the  Other 
appealed  to  the  Committee,  which  juftified  him,  and  declared,  that  He 
behaved  himfelf  as  He  ought  to  do ;  which  more  enflamed  him,  who  was 
already  too  much  angry.  When  upon  any  Mention  of  Matter  of  Fa6t,  or 
the  Proceeding  before,  and  at  the  Inclofure,  the  Lord  Mandevil  defired 
to  be  heard,  and  with  great  Modefty  related  what  had  been  done,  or  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  been  faid,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  anfwer,  and  reply  upon 
him,  with  fo  much  Indecency,  and  Rudenefs,  and  in  Language,  fo  con¬ 
trary,  and  offenfive,  that  every  Man  would  have  thought,  that  as  their 
Natures,  and  their  Manners  were  as  oppofite  as  it  is  poffible,  fo  their  In-  5<3 
tcrefi;  could  never  have  been  the  fame.  In  the  End,  his  whole  Carriage 
was  fo  tempeftuous,  and  his  Behaviour  fo  infolent,  that  the  Chairman  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  reprehend  him ;  and  to  tell  him,  if  He  proceeded  in. 
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the  fame  Manner,  He  would  prefently  adjourn  the  Committee ;  and  the 
next  Morning  complain  to  the  Houfe  of  him ;  which  He  never  forgave ; 
and  took  all  Occafions  afterwards  to  purfue  him  with  the  utmofk  Malice 
and  Revenge,  to  his  Death. 

When  Mr.  Hyde  fat  in  the  Chair,  in  the  grand  Committee  of  the 
Houfe,  for  the  Extirpation  of  Epifcopacy,  all  that  Party  made  great 
Court  to  him ;  and  the  Houfe  keeping  thofe  diforderly  Hours,  and  feldom 
riling  till  after  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  They  frequently  im¬ 
portuned  him  to  dine  with  them,  at  Mr.  Pym\  Lodging,  which  was  at 
10  Sir  Richard  Ma?ily\  Houfe,  in  a  little  Court  behind  TVeJhninfler  Hall ; 
where  He,  and  Mr.  Hambden ,  Sir  Arthur  Haferig ,  and  two  or  three 
more,  upon  a  Stock  kept  a  Table,  where  They  tranfa&ed  much  Bufinefs; 
and  invited  thither  thofe,  of  whofe  Converlion  They  had  any  Hope. 

One  Day  after  Dinner,  Nathaniel  Fiennes ,  who  that  Day  likewife  dined 
there,  alked  Mr.  Hyde,  whether  He  would  ride  into  the  Fields,  and 
take  a  little  Air,  it  being  a  line  Evening ;  which  the  other  confenting  to. 

They  fent  for  their  Horfes,  and  riding  together  in  the  Fields,  between 
TV zftminjder  and  Chelfea ,  Mr.  Fiennes  alked  him,  what  it  was  that  in-  Co”vhef‘ 
dined  him  to  adhere  fo  pallionately  to  the  Church,  which  could  not  pof-  Fiennes, 
ao  libly  be  fupported.  He  anfwered,  that  He  could  have  no  other  Obliga¬ 
tion  than  that  of  his  own  Confcience,  and  his  Reafon,  that  could  move 
with  him ;  for  He  had  no  Relation,  or  Dependance  upon  any  Church¬ 
men,  that  could  difpofe  him  to  it ;  that  He  could  not  conceive,  how 
Religion  could  be  preferved  without  Bilhops ;  nor  how  the  Government 
of  the  State  could  well  fubfift,  if  the  Government  of  the  Church  were 
altered ;  and  alked  him  what  Government  They  meant  to  introduce  in  its 
Place  :  To  which  He  anfwered,  that  there  would  be  Time  enough  to 
think  of  that ;  but  allured  him,  and  wifhed  him  to  remember  what  He 
faid,  that  if  the  King  refolved  to  defend  the  Bilhops,  it  would  coft  the 
30  Kingdom  much  Blood ;  and  would  be  the  Occafion  of  as  lharp  a  War, 
as  had  ever  been  in  England :  for  that  there  was  a  great  Number  of  good 
Men,  who  refolved  to  lofe  their  Lives,  before  They  would  ever  fubmit  to 
that  Government.  Which  was  the  firft  politive  Declaration  He  had  ever 
heard  from  any  particular  Man  of  that  Party ;  very  few  of  them  having 
at  that  Time  that  Refolution,  much  lefs  avowing  it;  and  if  They  had,  the 
Kingdom  was  in  no  Degree  at  that  Time  infected  with  that  Poifon,  how 
much  foever  it  was  fpread  afterwards. 

Within  two  Days  after  this  Difcourfe  from  Mr.  Fiennes ,  Mr.  Hyde , 
walking  between  the  Parliament  Houfe,  and  W zftminjler ,  in  the  Church- 
40  Yard  met  with  Harry  Martin ,  with  whom  He  lived  very  familiarly;  Jndmtb 
and  fpeaking  together  about  the  Proceedings  of  the  Houfes,  Martin  told  ^rry  Mar' 
him,  that  He  would  undo  himfelf  by  his  adhering  to  the  Court ;  to 
which  He  replied,  that  He  had  no  Relation  to  the  Court,  and  was  only 
concerned  to  maintain  the  Government,  and  preferve  the  Law  :  and  then 
told  him  He  could  not  conceive  what  He  propofed  to  himfelf,  for  He  did 
not  think  him  to  be  of  the  Opinion,  or  Nature  with  thofe  Men,  who  go¬ 
verned  the  Houfe ;  and  alked  him,  what  He  thought  of  fuch,  and  fuchMen ; 
and  He  very  frankly  anfwered,  that  He  thought  them  Knaves ;  and  that 
when  They  had  done  as  much  as  They  intended  to  do,  They  fhould  be 
foufed  as  They  had  ufed  others.  The  other  prefled  him  then  to  fay  what  He 
delired  ;  to  which,  after  a  little  Paufe,  He  very  roundly  anfwered,  I  do  not  who  mnf 
think  one  Man  wife  enough  to  govern  us  all:  which  was  the  firft  Word  He  himfelf « R* 
had  ever  heard  any  Man  fpeak  to  that  Purpofe ;  and  would  without 1 
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Doubt,  if  it  had  been  then,  communicated,  or  attempted,  been  the  mod 
abhorred  by  the  whole  Nation,  of  any  Defign  that  could  be  mentioned ; 
and  yet  it  appears  it  had  even  fo  early  entered  into  the  Hearts  of  fome  def- 
perate  Perfons  ;  that  Gentleman  being  at  that  Time  poffelTed  of  a  very 
great  Fortune,  and  having  great  Credit  in  his  Country. 

Whilst  Things  were  thus  depending,  one  Morning,  when  there  was 
a  Conference  with  the  Lords,  and  fo  the  Houfe  adjourned,  Mr.  Hyde 
being  walking  in  the  Houfe,  Mr.  Peircy ,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  being  a  Member  of  the  Houfe,  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that 
Mr.  Hyde  is  the  King  would  {peak  with  him,  and  would  have  him  that  Afternoon  to  io 
^King.r ly  tbe  come  to  him.  He  anfwered,  He  believed  it  was  fome  Miftake,  for  that 
He  had  not  the  Honour  to  be  known  to  the  King ;  and  that  there  was 
another  of  the  fame  Name,  of  the  Houfe.  Mr.  Peircy  allured  him, 
He  was  the  Man ;  and  fo  it  was  agreed,  that  at  fuch  an  Hour  in 
the  Evening,  He  would  call  on  him  at  his  Chamber ;  which  He  did,  and 
was  by  him  conduced  into  the  Gallery,  and  fo  into  the  fquare  Room ; 
where  He  ftaid  till  the  other  went  to  the  King  ;  who  in  a  very  fhort  Time 
came  thither,  attended  only  by  Mr.  Peircy ,  who  as  foon  as  Mr.  Hyde  had 
killed  his  Majefty’s  Hand,  withdrew. 

ibe Kings  The  King  told  him,  “  that  He  heard  from  all  Hands,  how  much  He  io 
Difcourje  «  was  beE0lden  to  him  ;  and  that  when  all  his  Servants  in  the  Houfe  of 

with  him .  J  #  •  m 

cc  Commons  either  negle&ed  his  Service,  or  could  not  appear  ulefully  in 
“  it,  He  took  all  Occalions  to  do  him  Service ;  for  which  He  thought  lit 
“  to  give  him  his  own  Thanks,  and  to  allure  him,  that  He  would  remem- 
“  ber  it  to  his  Advantage.”  He  took  Notice  of  his  AffeCtion  to  the  Church, 
for  which,  He  faid,  “  He  thanked  him  more  than  for  all  the  reft;”  which 
the  other  acknowledged  with  the  Duty  that  became  him ;  and  faid,  “  He 
“  was  very  happy,  that  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  with  what  He  did  ;  but  if 
u  He  had  commanded  him  to  have  withdrawn  his  AfFeClion,  and  Reve- 
“  rence  for  the  Church,  He  would  not  have  obeyed  him ;”  which  his  Ma-  3° 
jefty  faid,  made  him  love  him  the  better.  Then  He  difcourfed  of  the 
Pallion  of  the  Houfe ;  and  of  the  Bill  then  brought  in  againft  Epifcopacy  ; 
and  alked  him,  “  whether  He  thought  They  would  be  able  to  carry  it 
to  which  He  anfwered,  “  He  believed  They  could  not,  at  lead:,  that  it 
“  would  be  very  long  firft.”  “  Nay  (replied  the  King)  if  you’ll  look  to 
“  it,  that  They  do  not  carry  it  before  I  go  for  Scotland ,  which  will  be 
“  at  fuch  a  Time,  when  the  Armies  lhall  be  difbanded,  I  will  undertake 
“  for  the  Church  after  that  Time  ;  why  then  (faid  the  other)  by  the 
“  Grace  of  God,  it  will  not  be  in  much  Danger  :”  with  which  the  King 
was  well  pleafed ;  and  difmided  him  with  very  gracious  Expreflions.  40 
And  this  was  the  firft  Introduction  of  him  to  the  King’s  taking  Notice 
of  him. 

Afterwards  in  that  Summer,  during  the  Time  of  his  Majefty’s 
Stay  in  Scotland ,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  (who  then  kept  the  Signet,  though 
He  was  not  fworn  Secretary  till  the  King’s  Return)  being  very  lick,  fent 
to  him,  to  delire  to  fpeak  with  him ;  whereupon  He  went  to  him  to 
his  Houfe  in  King  s-Street ;  and  found  him  in  his  Bed  :  and  the  Bulinels 
was  wholly  to  fhew  him  a  Letter  from  the  King  to  him,  in  which  He 
writ  to  him,  that  He  underftood  by  feveral  Hands,  that  He  was  very  much 
beholden  to  Mr.  Hyde ,  for  the  great  Zeal  He  fhewed  to  his  Service  ;  and  jo 
therefore  commanded  him  to  fpeak  with  him,  and  to  let  him  know  the 
Senfe  He  had  of  it ;  and  that  when  He  returned,  He  would  let  him  know 
it  himfelf.  •  3  .  ...  . 
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Having  now  taken  a  View  of  him  from  his  Birth  ;  and  through  his 
whole  Youth,  and  firft  Entrance  into  the  Bufinefs  of  the  World,  in  which 
He  had  great  Succefs,  and  Profperity  (and  if  the  Calm,  in  which  He  was 
born,  and  laded  fo  long,  had  continued,  no  Man  could  with  more  Pro¬ 
bability  have  promifed  himfelf  better  Fortune,  in  the  Profeflion  to  which  He 
had  dedicated  himfelf)  and  having  now  brought  him  to  be  known  to  the 
King  ;  and  the  Temped  that  from  the  prefent  foul  Weather  fhortly  after 
broke  out,  driving  him  from  farther  applying  himfelf  to*  or  profecuting 
that  Profeflion  ;  and  the  Parliament  making  fome  fhort  Recefs,  during  the 
10  King’s  being  in  Scotland ;  we  will  here  conclude  the  fird  Part  of  his  Life, 
and  enter  upon  the  fecond  ;  which  will  contain  a  more  important  Part ; 
and  in  which  We  will  mention  no  Particulars  of  that  adfive  Time,  but 
fuch  in  which  He  had  a  fignal  Part ;  leaving  the  red  to  the  Hidory  of 
thofe  great,  and  mondrous  Adtions. 


Montpelier.  — - -  - 

27th  of  March  1669,  —  q  v  P 
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From  his  Birth  to  the  Reftoration  of  the  Royal  Family 

in  the  Year  1660. 


PART  the  SECOND. 


WHEN  the  Remonftrance  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  its 
particular  Grievances,  was  (by  Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons)  printed ;  Mr.  Hyde ,  only  to  give  Vent  to  his  own  Indig¬ 
nation,  and  without  the  leaft  Purpofe  of  communicating  it,  or  that  any 
Ufe  fhould  be  made  of  it,  had  drawn  fuch  a  full  Anfwer  to  it,  as  the 
Subject  would  have  enabled  any  Man  to  have  done,  who  had  thought  of 
it :  and  the  Lord  Digby ,  who  had  much  Converfation  and  Friendfhip  with 
him,  coming  accidentally  and  fuddenly  into  the  Room,  where  He  was 
alone  amongft  his  Books  and  Papers ;  conferring  together  of  the  extravagant 
Proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  He,  upon  the  Familiarity  that  was  be-  10 
tween  them,  and  upon  the  Argument  that  was  then  between  them,  read 
the  Anfwer  to  him  which  He  had  prepared  to  the  Remonftrance ;  with 
which  He  feemed  much  pleafed,  and  defired  him  that  He  would  permit  it 
to  be  made  Ufe  of  by  the  King,  and  that  He  might  fhew  it  to  his  Majefty ; 
who  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  publifh  fome  Anfwer  in  his  own 
Name  to  that  Remonftrance,  which  had  fo  much  poifoned  the  Hearts  of 
the  People;  and  that  his  Majefty  was  endeavouring  to  procure  fuch  an 
Anfwer  to  be  drawn.  The  other  exprefly  and  positively  refufed  to  give  it 
him,  or  that  any  Ufe  fhould  be  made  of  it ;  and  reproached  him  for  pro- 
pofing  a  Thing  to  him,  which  might  prove  ruinous  to  him,  if  the  Houfe  20 
fhould  have  the  leaft  Imagination,  that  He  exercifed  himfelf  in  fuch  Of¬ 
fices;  with  which  Anfwer  He  feemed  fatisfied,  and  departed:  no  other 
Perfon  having  feen  it  but  the  Lord  Falkland ,  from  whom  Nothing  was 
ever  concealed. 

Within  few  Days  after,  the  Lord  Digby ,  with  whom  the  King  advifed 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Parliament  without  Referve,  came  again  to  him; 
and  after  fome  Apologies,  told  him  freely,  that  very  many  had  been  with 
the  King,  defiring  him  that  He  would  take  Care  that  fome  Anfwer  might 
be  publifhed  to  that  Remonftrance ;  which  had  already  done  much  Harm, 
and  would  do  much  more  if  it  were  not  anfwered ;  and  that  the  King  had  3° 
fpoken  to  him ;  upon  which  He  had  confefled  that  He  had  feen  an  Anfwer, 
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that  pleafed  him  very  well ;  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  Author  of  it  to 
fuffer  it  to  be  made  Ufe  of ;  and  told  him  who  it  was :  whereupon  the  King 
feemed  to  wonder  very  much,  that  a  Perfon  who  had  appeared  fo  pub- 
lickly  in  Defence  of  his  Service,  fhould  be  fo  wary  of  aftifting  him  in  pri¬ 
vate  :  and  after  many  Expreftions  of  Grace  towards  that  Gentleman,  his 
Majefty  had  commanded  him  to  come  in  his  Name  to  him ;  and  to  conjure 
him  to  fend  that  Paper  to  him  ;  and  to  give  him  his  Royal  Word,  that  no 
Perfon  living  fhould  know  that  He  had  the  lead  Hand  in  it ;  fo  that  no 
Danger  fhould  accrue  to  him  thereby. 

io  Mr.  H  yde,  though  He  was  very  unfatisfied  with  what  the  Lord  Digby 
had  done  (whofe  AfFe&ion  to  him  He  did  not  in  any  Degree  make  Quef- 
tion  of,  but  did  not  like  his  over  Activity,  to  which  his  reftlefs  Fancy 
always  difpofed  him ;  and  as  He  doubted  not,  that  himfelf  had  given  the 
Occafion  to  the  King  to  fend  thofe  Commands,  fo  He  had  likewife  enlarged 
thofe  Commands,  as  He  believed,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  He  thought  might 
moft  oblige  him)  yet  upon  the  real  Confederation  that  it  might  do  the  King 
much  Service,  He  did  without  Delay  deliver  the  Papers :  inlifting  upon 
the  Promife  of  Secrecy,  and  likewife,  that  his  Majefty  would  not  publifh, 
without  firft  communicating  it  to  his  Council,  and  as  done  with  their 
20  Advice.  And  to  that  Purpofe  He  affixed  that  Title  to  it,  before  He  deli¬ 
vered  the  Papers  out  of  his  Hands ;  believing  that  as  it  would  be  more  for 
the  King’s  Service  to  carry  fuch  an  Authority  in  the  Front  of  it,  as  The 
King  s  Anfwer  with  the  Advice  of  his  Council  ;  fo  it  could  not  be  refufed  by 
them, ✓and  yet  might  engage  them  in  fome  Difpleafure  with  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  probably  might  be  offended  at  it.  The  King  was  very 
punctual  in  doing  what  was  deftred;  and  caufed  it  to  be  read  at  a  full 
Council ;  where  many  of  the  Lords  commended  it  very  much,  and  none 
fpake  againft  it ;  and  fo  it  was  publifhed  and  printed :  and  it  was  very  ap-  which  iy  the] 
parent  to  all  Men,  that  the  King’s  Service  was  very  much  advanced  by  it:  f 
3o  and  it  was  not  more  evident  to  any,  than  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  who  a. 
knew  not  how  to  make  any  Expoftulation  upon  it,  it  being  in  the  King’s 
own  Name,  and  publifhed  with  the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Council ;  fo  that 
all  They  could  do,  was  to  endeavour  to  difcover  who  was  the  Penner  of 
it;  to  which  Difcovery  They  were  moft  intent  by  all  their  fecret  Friends 
in  Court ;  who  found  Means  to  difcover  moft  other  Secrets  to  them,  but  in 
this  could  do  them  no  Service. 

A  s  foon  as  the  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  fohn  Colepepper  were  called  to  the 
Privy  Council,  the  King  fent  for  Mr.  Hyde  to  him,  who  had  not  feen  his 
Majefty  from  the  Time  He  had  been  prefented  by  Mr.  Peifxy.  He  com- 
4o  manded  the  Lord  Digby  to  bring  him  when  it  was  Night  to  the  Queen’s 
back  Stairs ;  and  as  foon  as  He  was  there,  both  King  and  Queen  came  into 
the  Room ;  and  when  He  had  kiffed  their  Hands,  and  the  Lord  Digby  was 
withdrawn,  the  King  told  him  “  He  was  much  beholden  to  him  for  many 
“  good  Services ;  and  that  now  He  had  preferred  two  of  his  Friends,  it  . 

“  was  Time  to  give  him  fome  Teftimony  of  his  Favour;  and  therefore  He 
“  had  fent  to  him  to  tell  him,  that  He  intended  to  make  him  his  Solicitor- 
“  General,  in  the  Place  of  him  who  had  ferved  him  fo  ill.”  Mr.  Hyde  fud- 
denly  anfwered,  “  God  forbid!”  With  which  the  King  feeming  furprifed,  Mr  Hyde 
faid  “  why  God  forbid?”  The  other  replied,  <£  it  was  in  no  Degree  fit  at  declines  the 
5o  “  this  Time  that  He  fhould  remove  the  other;  and  if  He  were  removed,  titer  Genera,. 
“  himfelf  was  in  no  Degree  fit  for  it.”  The  Queen  faid,  “  He  ought  not  to 
“  fuffer  for  his  Modefty :  She  had  heard  Men  who  could  judge  well,  fay, 
u  that  He  was  as  fit  for  it  as  the  other.”  Mr.  Hyde  faid  “  that  was  an  Ar- 
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«  gument  that  Gentleman  thought  the  other  not  fit  for  it,  not  that  He  be- 
“  lieved  him  fit ;  which  in  Truth  He  faid  He  was  not.  That  it  might  be, 

“  that  when  the  Place  was  adtually  void,  the  King  might  have  filled  it 
«  better  with  another  Man,  than  with  Mr.  St.  John ;  whole  Parts  were 
«  not  above  many  others ;  and  his  Affe&ions  were  below  moil:  Mens :  But 
“  now  that  He  was  invefted  in  that  Office,  it  was  not  a  good  Con- 
“  juncture  to  remove  him ;  and  when  it  ffiould  be,  He  did  humbly  advife 
«  his  Majefty  to  make  Choice  of  the  ableft  Man  of  the  Profeffion,  whofe 
“  Affedions  were  clear;  by  whom  He  might  indeed  have  great  Benefit; 

44  whereas  himfelf  was  young,  and  without  any  of  that  Learning,  or  Ex-  IO 
44  perience,  which  might  make  him  capable  of  that  great  Truft.”  The 
Queen  faying  again  this  was  his  Modefty,  He  replied,  44  Madam  when 
44  you  know  me  better,  you  will  not  find  me  fo  model!  a  Man,  but  that  I 
44  hope  by  your  Majefty’ s  Favour  in  due  Time  to  be  made  a  better  Man, 

44  than  I  am  at  prefent;  but  if  you  believe  that  I  know  any  Thing  of  the 
44  Difpofition  of  the  prefent  Time,  or  of  what  may  conduce  to  the  King’s 
44  Service,  I  pray  believe,  that  though  the  Solicitor  will  never  do  much 
44  Service,  He  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  Mifchief  if  He  be  removed.” 
The  King  at  the  fame  Time  refolved  to  remove  another  Officer,  who  did 
differve  him  notorioully,  and  to  prefer  Mr.  Hyde  to  that  Place ;  with  which  20 
their  gracious  Intention  both  their  Majefties  acquainted  him ;  but  He  po- 
fitively  refufed  it;  and  allured  both  their  Majefties,  that  He  fhould  be  able 
to  do  much  more  Service  in  the  Condition  He  was  in. 

He  is  entruji .  Before  the  King  left  Whitehall  He  renewed  his  Commands  to  the  three 
‘hnduRofth  ,Perl*ons  mentioned  before,  the  Lord  Vifcount  Falkland ,  Sir  John  Colepep- 
King's  Affairs  pen ,  and  Mr.  Hyde>  to  meet  conftantly  together,  and  confult  upon  his 
'meltf'  Affairs;  and  conduct  them  the  beft  Way  They  could  in  the  Parliament ; 
and  to  give  him  conftant  Advice  what  He  was  to  do ;  without  which  He 
declared  again  very  folemnly  He  would  make  no  Step  in  the  Parliament. 
Two  of  them  were  obliged  by  their  Offices  and  Relations,  and  the  other  by  $0 
his  Duty  and  Inclination,  to  give  him  all  Satisfaction  ;  notwithftanding 
the  Difcouragement  They  had  fo  lately  received,  in  the  King’s  going  to 
the  Houfe  to  demand  the  five  Members,  without  ever  communicating  his 
Intention  to  them ;  and  which  had  made  a  deep  Impreffion  upon  them. 
And  fo  They  met  every  Night  late  together ;  and  communicated  their  Ob~ 
fervation  and  Intelligence  of  the  Day ;  and  fo  agreed  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  attempted  the  next ;  there  being  very  many  Perfons  of  Condition  and 
Intereft  in  the  Houfe,  who  would  follow  their  Advice,  and  affift  in  any 
Thing  They  defired.  And  becaufe  Mr.  Hyde  had  larger  Accommodation, 
in  the  Houfe  where  He  lived  in  W eftminjler ,  than  either  of  the  other  had,  40 
the  Meetings  at  Night  were  for  the  moft  Part  with  him ;  and  after  their 
Deliberation  together,  what  was  to  be  put  in  Writing  was  always  commit¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Hyde ;  and  when  the  King  had  left  the  Town,  He  writ  as 
freely  to  the  King  as  either  of  the  other  did ;  and  fometimes  when  They 
would  be  excufed,  He  went  to  him  in  great  Secret. 

He  had  been  from  the  Beginning  very  unbeloved  by  all  the  governing 
Party;  and  though  They  took  fome  Pains  at  firft  to  win  him,  yet  their 
Hope  of  that  was  quickly  defperate ;  and  from  the  Night  of  the  Protefta- 
tion,  He  was  as  much  in  their  Deteftation  as  any  Man;  and  the  more, 
that  They  could  take  no  Advantage  againft  him  :  and  though  They  had  a  s° 
better  Opinion  of  his  Difcretion,  than  to  believe  He  had  any  Share  in  the 
Advice  of  the  late  Proceedings,  yet  They  were  very  willing  that  others 
fhould  believe  it ;  and  made  all  the  Infufions  They  could  to  that  Pur- 
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pofe  amongft  thofe,  who  took  their  Opinions  from  them ;  towards  which 
his  known  Friendftiip  with  the  Lord  Digby  was  an  Argument  very  pre¬ 
valent;  and  then  his  oppofing  the  Votes  upon  their  Privilege,  had  in¬ 
flamed  them  beyond  their  Temper;  infomuch  as  Mr.  Hambden  told  him 
one  Day,  that  the  Trouble  that  had  lately  befallen  them,  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with  that  Benefit,  that  They  knew  who  were  their  Friends  :  and 
the  other  offering  to  fpeak  upon  the  Point  of  Privilege,  and  how  mon- 
ftrous  a  Thing  it  was  to  make  a  Vote  fo  contrary  to  the  known  Law ;  He 
replied  very  fnappilhly,  u  that  He  well  knew  He  had  a  Mind  They  fhould 
io  u  be  all  in  Prifon,”  and  fo  departed  without  flaying  for  an  Anfwer.  Then 
They  imputed  to  him  the  difpofing  the  Lord  Falkland  to  ferve  the  Court ; 
and  the  Court  to  receive  his  Service ;  and  from  the  Time  that  He  and  Cole- 
pepper  were  called  to  the  Council,  They  equally  were  enraged  againft  both : 
and  now,  when  They  had  difcovered  the  Place  of  the  nightly  Meetings,  that 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  every  Day  went 
to  the  Lodging  of  a  private  Perfon,  who  ought  to  attend  them,  They  be¬ 
lieved  it  a  Condefcenfion  that  had  fome  other  Foundation  than  mere  Ci¬ 
vility  ;  yet  They  could  not  difcover  any  Thing  againft  them,  which  They 
thought  fit  to  offer  in  Publick. 

20  I  t  is  not  amifs  in  this  Place  to  fay  fomewhat  of  thofe  three  Perfons, 
who  had  from  that  Time  fo  great  a  Part  in  the  Bufinefs  that  was  upon 
the  Stage ;  and  did  in  a  fhort  Time  raife  the  Reputation  of  the  King,  and 
of  his  Caufe,  to  a  very  great  Degree ;  and  who,  though  They  were  well 
united  in  the  Oppofition  of  all  the  ill  Defigns  againft  the  Crown ;  and 
concurred  in  the  publick  Service  with  neceffary,  and  mutual  Civilities  to¬ 
wards  each  other ;  yet  their  Principles,  and  Conftitutions  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  the  Lord  Falkland ,  and  Mr.  Hyde  (between  whom,  as  is  faid 
before,  the  Friendfhip  was  moft  entire)  had  never  had  the  leaft  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Sir  John  Cole  pepper ,  before  the  Parliament ;  and  finding  them- 
3°  felves  often  of  one  Opinion,  grew  into  fome  Converfation ;  and  being  af¬ 
ter  united  in  the  King’s  Truft,  They  rarely  conferred  but  in  the  Agita¬ 
tion  of  Bufinefs ;  their  Natures  being  in  nothing  like. 

The  Lord  Falkland ,  though  He  was  a  Man  of  a  chearful  Converfation,  Some  Account 
was  of  a  fevere  Nature,  and  a  Lover  of  Virtue ;  yet  He  had  great  Efteem 
for  all  Men  of  great  Parts,  though  They  applied  them  to  ill  Purpofes.  °Hpri  Falk' 
He  was  fo  great  an  Enemy  to  all  Diflimulation,  that  He  chofe  fometimes 
the  other  Extreme,  when  it  was  not  requifite.  He  had  not  the  Court  in 
great  Reverence ;  and  had  a  prefaging  Spirit  that  the  King  would  fall  into 
great  Misfortune :  and  often  faid  to  his  Friend,  that  He  chofe  to  ferve  the 
40  King,  becaufe  Honefty  obliged  him  to  it ;  but  that  He  forefaw  his  own 
Ruin  by  doing  it.  He  had  a  better  Opinion  of  the  Church  of  Engla?idy 
and  the  Religion  of  it,  than  of  any  other  Church,  and  Religion ;  and  had 
extraordinary  Kindnefs  for  very  many  Churchmen ;  and  if  He  could  have 
helped,  or  prevented  it,  there  fhould  have  been  no  Attempts  againft  it. 

But  He  had  in  his  own  Judgment  fuch  a  Latitude  in  Opinion,  that  He 
did  not  believe  any  Part  of  the  Order,  or  Government  of  it,  to  be  fo  ef- 
fentially  neceflary  to  Religion,  but  that  it  might  be  parted  with,  and  al¬ 
tered,  for  a  notable  publick  Benefit,  or  Convenience :  and  that  the  Crown 
itfelf  ought  to  gratify  the  People,  in  yielding  to  many  Things;  and  to 
50  part  with  fome  Power,  rather  than  to  run  the  Flazards,  which  would  at¬ 
tend  the  Refufal.  But  He  was  fwayed  in  this  by  a  Belief,  that  the  King 
would  in  the  End  be  prevailed  with  to  yield  to  what  was  prcffed;  and  this 
Opinion  wrought  too  much  upon  too  many. 
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Albeit  He  had  the  greateft  Compliance  with  the  Weaknefs,  and  even 
the  Humour  of  other  Men,  when  there  could  be  no  Sufpicion  of  Flattery ; 
and  the  greateft  Addrefs  to  inform,  and  reform  them ;  yet  towards  the 
King,  who  many  Times  obftinately  adhered  to  many  Concluftons,  which 
did  not  naturally  refult  from  good  Premifes ;  and  did  love  to  argue  many 
Things,  to  which  He  would  not  fo  pofitively  adhere,  He  did  not  pra&ife 
that  Condefcenfton ;  but  contradicted  him  with  more  Bluntnefs,  and  by 
fharp  Sentences;  and  in  fome  Particulars  (as  of  the  Church)  to  which 
the  King  was  in  Confcience  moft  devoted :  and  of  this  his  Majefty  often 
complained ;  and  cared  lefs  to  confer  with  him  in  private,  and  was  lefs  10 
perfuaded  by  him,  than  his  Affairs,  and  the  other’s  great  Parts,  and  Wif- 
dom  would  have  required :  though  He  had  not  a  better  Opinion  of  any 
Man’s  Sincerity,  or  Fidelity  towards  him. 

Of  Sir  John  Sir  John  Colefepfer  had  fpent  fome  Years  of  his  Youth  in  foreign  Parts, 

Coiepepper.  anq  efpecially  in  Armies ;  where  He  had  feen  good  Service,  and  very  well 
obferved  it ;  and  might  have  made  a  very  good  Officer,  if  He  had  intended 
it.  He  was  of  a  rough  Nature ;  a  hot  Head ;  and  of  great  Courage ; 
which  had  engaged  him  in  many  Quarrels,  and  Duels ;  wherein  He  ftill 
behaved  himfelf  very  fignally.  He  had  in  a  very  good  Seafon,  and  after 
a  fmall  Wafte  of  his  Fortune,  retired  from  that  Courfe  of  Life,  and  mar- 
ried,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  Country  Life ;  and  ftudied  the  Buftnefs  of 
the  Country,  and  the  Concernments  of  it,  in  which  He  was  very  well 
verfed ;  and  being  a  Man  of  Sharpnefs  of  Parts,  and  Volubility  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  He  was  frequently  made  Choice  of  to  appear  at  the  Council-Board, 
in  thofe  Matters  which  related  to  the  Country :  in  the  managing  whereof, 
his  Abilities  were  well  taken  Notice  of.  His  Eftate  was  very  moderate, 
and  his  ufual  Expenfe  exceeded  it  not  ;  not  being  delighted  with  Delica¬ 
cies  of  any  Nature,  or  indeed  ever  acquainted  with  them.  He  had  Infir¬ 
mities,  which  fometimes  made  a  Noife ;  but  his  Parts,  and  Abilities  made 
him  very  acceptable  to  his  Neighbours,  and  to  thofe  who  were  moft  con-  30 
fiderable  in  their  Eftates,  and  moft.  popular ;  fo  that  with  very  little  Op¬ 
position,  He  had  been  chofen  to  be  Knight  of  that  great  County  Kent 
for  the  Parliament ;  where  He  quickly  made  himfelf  to  be  taken  Notice 
of.  He  was  proud,  and  ambitious,  and  very  much  difpofed  to  improve 
his  Fortune ;  which  He  knew  well  how  to  do,  by  Induftry,  and  Thrift 
without  Hooping  to  any  corrupt  Ways,  to  which  He  was  not  inclined. 

H  e  did  not  love  the  Perfons  of  many  of  thofe  who  were  the  violent 
Managers ;  and  lefs  their  Defigns :  and  therefore  He  no  fooner  knew  that 
He  was  well  fpoken  of  at  Court,  but  He  expofed  himfelf  to  the  Invi¬ 
tation,  and  heartily  embraced  that  Intereft  :  and  when  He  came  thither,  40 
He  might  very  well  be  thought  a  Man  of  no  very  good  Breeding;  having 
never  facrificed  to  the  Mufes,  or  converfed  in  any  polite  Company.  He 
was  warm,  and  pofitive  in  Debates ;  and  of  prefent  Fancy  to  objecft,  and 
find  Fault  with  what  was  propofed ;  and  indeed  would  take  any  Argu¬ 
ment  in  Pieces,  and  expofe  it  excellently  to  a  full  View ;  and  leave  No¬ 
thing  to  Chance,  or  Accident,  without  making  it  forefeen ;  but  after  that 
knew  not  fo  well  what  to  judge,  and  determine ;  and  was  fo  irrefolute’ 
and  had  a  Fancy  fo  perpetually  working,  that  after  a  Conclufion  made’ 

He  would  the  next  Day,  in  the  Execution  of  it,  and  fometimes  after,  raife 
new  Doubts,  and  make  new  Objections ;  which  always  occafioned  Trouble*  -0 
and  fometimes  produced  Inconvenience. 

In  Matters  of  Religion,  He  was  in  his  Judgment  very  indifferent;  but 
more  inclined  to  what  was  eftablilhed,  to  avoid  the  Accidents  which  com- 
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monly  attend  a  Change,  without  any  Motives  from  his  Confcience ; 
which  yet  He  kept  to  himfelf ;  and  was  well  content  to  have  it  believed 
that  the  Activity  proceeded  from  thence.  He  had,  with  all  this  uncourt- 
linefs  ( for  fure  no  Man  lefs  appeared  a  Courtier )  and  Ungracefulnefs  in 
his  Mein,  and  Motion,  a  wonderful  Infinuation  and  Addrefs  into  the  Ac¬ 
ceptation,  and  Confidence  of  the  King,  and  Queen ;  and  Flattery  being 
a  Weed  not  fo  natural  to  the  Air,  and  Soil  of  the  Country,  where  He 
had  wholly  lived, 1  He  was  believed  to  fpeak  with  all  Plainnefs  and  Since¬ 
rity  ;  when  no  Man  more  complied  with  thofe  Infirmities  they  both  had ; 

10  and  by  that  Compliance  prevailed  often  over  them. 

H  e  had  a  very  tragical  Way  in  expreffing  himfelf,  to  raife  the  Fears 
and  Apprehenfions  of  thofe,  who  were  naturally  apprehenfive  of  Dangers : 
and  by  this  Means  He  prevailed  marvelloully  with  the  Queen,  in  thofe 
Matters  to  which  She  was  moll  averfe ;  by  reprefenting  Things  as  difmally 
to  her  as  He  could  well  do:  and  on  the  other  Hand,  to  the  King  (who 
was  naturally  very  Sanguine )  He  was  full  of  Compliance ;  cherifhed  all 
his  Hopes,  and  Imaginations ;  and  raifed  and  improved  thofe  Hopes  very 
frequently  by  Expedients  very  unagreeable  to  the  End  propofed.  He  was 
then  ( as  was  faid  before )  very  pofitive  in  his  Conclufions :  as  if  He  did 
ao  not  propofe  a  Thing  that  might  come  to  pafs,  but  what  infallibly  mull 
be  fo;  which  was  a  Temper  the  King  could  not  contend  with;  and  did 
fo  much  fufped:  himfelf  (which  was  his  greateft  Infirmity,  and  the  chief 
Ground  of  all  his  Sufferings )  that  He  did  believe  a  Man  of  whom  He 
thought  very  well,  did  know  every  Thing  that  He  confidently  infilled 
upon.  But  his  greateft  Advantage  was  (befides  his  Diligence  in  Speaking 
as  often  as  He  could  with  the  King,  and  Queen,  and  always  with  the 
Queen,  upon  any  important  Counfel)  that  He  had  an  entire  Confidence 
and  Friendfhip  with  Mr.  John  AJhburnham ,  whom  the  King  loved,  and 
trufted  very  much ;  and  who  always  imprinted  that  Advice  in  the  King’s 
3 o  Mind,  which  the  other  had  infufed ;  and  being  a  Member  of  the  Houfe, 
was  always  ready  to  report  the  Service  He  did  his  Majefty  there,  as  ad- 
vantageoufiy  as  the  Bufinefs  would  bear. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  in  his  Nature  and  Difpofition,  different  from  both  the  o/Mr.  Hyde; 
other ;  which  never  begot  the  leaf!  Difagreement  between  the  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  and  him.  He  was  of  a  very  chearful  and  open  Nature,  without 
any  Difiimulation ;  and  delivered  his  Opinion  of  Things  or  Perfons,  where 
it  was  convenient,  without  Referve,  or  Difguife ;  and  was  at  leaft  tena¬ 
cious  enough  of  his  Opinion,  and  never  departed  from  it  out  of  Compli¬ 
ance  with  any  Man.  He  had  a  very  particular  Devotion  and  Pafilon  for 
40  the  Perfon  of  the  King  ;  and  did  believe  him  the  moft,  and  the  beft 
Chriftian  in  the  World.  He  had  a  rnofl  zealous  Efteem  and  Reverence 
for  the  Conflitution  of  the  Government ;  and  believed  it  fo  equally  poif- 
ed,  that  if  the  leaft  Branch  of  the  Prerogative  was  torn  off,  or  parted 
with,  the  Subject  buffered  by  it,  and  that  his  Right  was  impaired :  and  He 
was  as  much  troubled  when  the  Crown  exceeded  its  juft  Limits,  and 
thought  it’s  Prerogative  hurt  by  it :  and  therefore  not  only  never  confented 
to  any  Diminution  of  the  King’s  Authority,  but  always  wifhed  that  the 
King  would  not  confent  to  it,  with  what  Importunity  or  Impetuofity  fo- 
ever  it  was  defired  and  preffed. 

50  He  had  taken  more  Pains  than  fuch  Men  ufe  to  do,  in  the  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Religion ;  having  always  converfed  with  thofe  of  different  Opi¬ 
nions  with  all  Freedom,  and  Affection ;  and  had  very  much  Kindnefs  and 
Efleem  for  many,  who  were  in  no  Degree  of  his  own  Judgment ;  and 
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upon  all  this,  He  did  ,  really  believe  the  Church  of  England  the  molt  ex¬ 
actly  formed  and  framed  for  the  Encouragement  and  Advancement  of 
Learning,  and  Piety,  and  for  the  Prefervation  of  Peace,  of  any  Church 
in  the  World  ;  That  the  taking  away  any  of  its  Revenue,  and  applying 
it  to  fecular  Ufes,  was  Robbery,  and  notorious  Sacrilege  ;  and  that  the 
diminifhing  the  Luftre  it  had,  and  had  always  had  in  the  Government, 
by  removing  the  Bifhops  out  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  was  a  Violation  of 
Juftice ;  the  removing  a  Land-mark ;  and  the  fhaking  the  very  Foundation 
of  Government;  and  therefore  He  always  oppofed,  upon  the  Impulfion 
of  Confcience,  all  Mutations  in  the  Church ;  and  did  always  believe,  let  10 
the  Seafon,  or  the  Circumftance  be  what  it  would,  that  any  Compliance 
was  pernicious :  and  that  a  peremptory  and  obftinate  Refufal,  that  might 
put  Men  in  Defpair  of  what  They  laboured  for,  and  take  away  all  Hope 
of  obtaining  what  They  defired,  would  reconcile  more  Perfons  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  than  the  gratifying  them  in  Part;  which  only  whetted  their 
Appetite  to  defire  more,  and  their  Confidence  in  demanding  it. 

Though  He  was  of  a  Complexion  and  Humour  very  far  from  Defpair; 
yet  He  did  believe  the  King  would  be  opprefled  by  that  Party  which  then 
governed;  and  that  They  who  followed,  and  ferved  him  would  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  fo  that  it  was  not  Ambition  of  Power,  or  Wealth,  that  engaged  20 
him  to  embark  in  fo  very  hazardous  an  Imployment ;  but  abstractly  the 
Confideration  of  his  Duty;  and  He  often  ufed  to  apply  thofe  Words  of 
Cicero ,  to  himfelf,  Mea  EEtas  incidit  in  id  Bellum  cujus  altera  Pars  Sceleris 
nimium  habnit ,  altera  Felicitatis  parum.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if  his 
Accefs  at  that  Time  had  been  as  frequent  to  the  King,  as  Sir  fohn  Cole- 
peppers  was,  or  the  Lord  Falkland's  might  have  been,  fome  Things  might 
have  been  left  undone,  the  doing  whereof  brought  much  Prejudice  to  the 
King ;  for  all  his  Principles  were  much  more  agreeable  to  his  Majefty’s 
own  Judgment,  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  other;  and  what  He  faid  was 
of  equal  Authority  with  him ;  and  when  any  Advice  was  given  by  either  30 
of  the  other,  the  King  ufually  afked,  “  whether  Ned  Hyde  were  of  that 
“  Opinion;”  and  They  always  very  ingenuoufly  confeffed,  that  He  was 
not :  but  his  having  no  Relation  of  Service,  and  fo  no  Pretence  to  be  feen 
often  at  Court ;  and  the  great  Jealoufy  that  was  entertained  towards  him, 
$nade  it  neceffary  to  him  to  repair  only  in  the  dark  to  the  King  upon 
emergent  Occafions,  and  leave  the  Reft  to  be  imparted  by  the  other  two; 
and  the  Differences  in  their  Natures,  and  Opinions  never  produced  any 
Difunion  between  them  in  thofe  Councils  which  concerned  the  Conduct 
of  the  King’s  Service  ;  but  They  proceeded  with  great  Unanimity ;  and 
very  manifestly  much  advanced  the  King’s  Bufinefs,  from  the  very  low  40 
State  it  was  in,  when  They  were  firft  trailed;  the  other  two  having  al¬ 
ways  much  Deference  to  the  Lord  Falkland ,  who  allayed  their  Paftions ; 
to  which  They  were  both  enough  inclined. 

When  the  two  Bills  were  fent  to  the  King,  for  the  granting  the  Militia^ 
and  the  removing  the  Bifoops  out  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers ,  moft  Men  did 
believe  that  the  King  would  never  give  his  Affent  to  either  of  thefe  two ; 
though  very  many  had  concurred  in  them  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  be- 
caufe  They  were  allured  He  would  not  refufe ;  and  others  upon  Confi¬ 
dence  that  He  would  ;  and  therefore  would  not  render  themfelves  obnoxi¬ 
ous  by  oppofing  them :  upon  all  which  the  Queen  continued  her  Refolu-  5° 
tion ;  and  haftened  her  Journey  that  She  might  be  out  of  the  Way,  and 
thereby  the  King  might  the  more  refolutely  rejedt  thofe  Bills,  which  He 
intended  to  do;  and  the  Houfes  the  more  importunately  prefled  the  Dif- 
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patch  of  the  Bills,  as  foon  as  the  Day  was  appointed  for  the  Queen’s  be¬ 
ginning  her  Journey  from  JVindfor  towards  Dover. 

I  n  this  Perplexity,  when  Nothing  was  fo  necefiary  as  the  moft  obfli- 
nate  Refolution,  Sir  John  Colepepper ,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  Ex¬ 
pedients  ;  and  in  difficult  Cafes,  that  is,  Cafes  made  difficult,  by  the  Per- 
verfenefs  of  fupercilious  Contenders,  to  Compofition,  much  defired,  that 
the  King  would  pafs  that  againfl  the  Biffiops,  and  abfolutely  rejedt  the 
other;  which  He  did  in  Truth  believe  would  fatisfy  fo  many,  that  thofe 
that  remained  unfatisfied,  would  not  have  Credit  enough,  to  give  any  fur- 
icther  Difturbance ;  and  in  his  own  Judgment,  as  hath  been  faid  before, 

He  thought  the  Matter  of  little  Importance ;  but  He  knew  that  Argu¬ 
ment  would  make  no  other  Impreffion  upon  the  King,  than  to  the  Dif- 
advantage  of  the  Arguer ;  and  if  He  had  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  have 
enadted  One,  He  would  have  chofen  to  have  palled  that  for  the  Militia, 
rather  than  the  other ;  He  urged  therefore  to  the  King,  no  other  Perfon  sir  John 
prefent,  the  Neceffity  of  giving  the  Parliament  Satisfadlion  in  one  of  thofe 
Bills ;  and  that  there  were  more  who  would  be  fatisfied  with  that  concern-  fjf* 
ing  the  Biffiops,  than  with  the  other  concerning  the  Militia;  and  there- gainji  the 
fore  it  would  be  beft  to  gratify  the  major  Part.  Then  He  expofed  the  Bi^ops' 

10  dreadful  Confequences  which  would  attend  the  yielding  in  the  Point  of 
the  Militia ;  as  if  it  would  be  the  next  Day  in  their  Power  to  depofe  him ; 
and  all  the  tragical  Effedts  of  granting  that  Authority.  He  feemed  in  no 
Degree  to  undervalue  the  Mifchief  of  confenting  to  the  Bill  againfl  the 
Biffiops ;  yet  that  it  would  be  attended  with  that  prefent  Benefit,  that  the 
Church  would  be  free  from  farther  Apprehenfion ;  and  that  this  Degra¬ 
dation  would  fecure  the  Fundtion,  and  the  Revenue  ;  and  that  when 
thefe  Jealoufies  and  Mifunderftandings  ffiould  be  once  compofed,  that  Bill 
would  be  eafily  repealed,  by  the  Experience  how  much  the  Government 
was  hurt  by  it ;  and  whilfl  the  Sword  remained  in  the  King’s  own  Hands, 

3°  there  would  be  no  Attempt  to  make  farther  Alterations.  The  King  afked 
him,  whether  Ned  Hyde  was  of  that  Mind;  to  which  He  anfwered,  He 
was  not,  nor  did  wiffi  that  either  of  the  Bills  ffiould  be  pafled,  which  He 
thought  as  the  Time  was,  could  not  be  a  reafonable  Judgment;  the  King 
laid,  it  was  his ;  and  that  He  would  run  the  Hazard. 

Wh  e  n  He  found  He  could  not  prevail  there,  He  went  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  repeated  all  the  Arguments  He  had  ufed  to  the  King,  with  his  ufual 
Vehemence ;  and  added,  that  He  exceedingly  apprehended  that  by  fome 
Means  or  other,  upon  this  Refufal  of  the  King’s,  her  Majefly’s  Journey 
would  be  flopped ;  and  that  She  would  not  be  fuffered  to  tranfport  herfelf 
4®  out  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  therefore  He  heartily  wiffied  that  She  would 
fo  ufe  her  Credit  with  the  King,  that  He  might  pafs  that  Adi  concerning 
the  Biffiops,  which  He  faid  would  lay  fuch  an  Obligation  upon  both 
Houfes,  as  would  redound  to  her  Majefly’s  Advantage.  The  Queen  was  Who  is  pre- 
fo  terrified  with  the  Apprehenfion  of  her  being  hindered  from  purfuing 
her  Purpofe,  that  She  gave  not  over  her  Importunity  with  the  King,  till do  A 
She  had  prevailed  with  him  ;  and  fo  that  Bill  for  removing  the  Biffiops 
out  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  was  pafled  by  Commiffion  ;  when  both  their 
Majeflies  were  upon  their  Way,  and  in  their  Journey  to  Dover. 

Nothing  that  is  here  faid  muft  refledl  upon  the  Memory  of  Sir  John 
go  Colepepper ,  as  if  He  were  corrupted  in  his  Affedtions  to  the  Church  ;  or 
gave  this  Advice  to  gratify  and  pleafe  other  Men,  or  for  any  particular 
Advantage  to  himfelf,  of  all  which  He  was  very  innocent.  It  is  faid  be¬ 
fore,  that  in  his  Judgment  He  looked  upon  the  Thing  as  what  might  be 
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confcientioufly  confented  to ;  and  then  his  real  Apprehenfion  of  Danger, 
and  Mifchief  to  the  King  (to  whom  He  bore  all  pofiible  Fidelity)  by  re¬ 
filling  it,  fo  far  wrought  upon  his  warm  Conftitution,  that  He  did  really 
believe  it  to  be  his  Duty  to  be  folicitous  to  the  vehement  Degree  He  was. 
But  He  quickly  found  He  had  been  deceived,  at  leaft  in  the  Imagination, 
that  the  confenting  to  that  one  Bill  would  at  all  allay  their  Paflion.  They 
were  on  the  contrary  fo  far  from  being  pleafed  with  it,  that  They  imme¬ 
diately  betook  themfelves  to  enquire,  “  who  the  evil  Counfellors  were, 

“  who  difluaded  his  Majefty  from  confenting  to  the  other  concerning  the 
“Militia;”  which  was  fo  necelfary  to  all  their  Purpofes  :  and  forthwith  io 
fent  fome  of  their  Melfengers  to  the  King,  whilft  He  ftaid  at  Dover ,  to 
complain  of  fuch  evil  Counfel ;  and  to  ufe  all  Importunity,  that  He  would 
pafs  it,  as  a  Matter  of  abfolute  Neceffity  for  the  Peace,  and  Security  of 
the  Kingdom;  and  for  the  carrying  on  the  Service  for  fuppreffing  the 
Rebellion  in  Ireland ;  with  many  new  Expreflions  “  of  the  Prefumption 
“  of  thofe  malignant  Perfons,  who  gave  his  Majefty  fuch  Advice,”  and 
with  Boldnefs  enough,  that  the  King  fhould  prefer  fuch  Advice,  before 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Parliament. 

7 be  EffcEi  of  They  who  hated  the  Bifhops  moft,  and  were  glad  that  They  were  rid 

*  a  f of  on' the  t^ie  Oppofition  They  gave  them  in  all  their  Demands,  feemed  not  at  20 

Several  Par.  all  contented;  but  enlarged  exceedingly  upon  the  Mifchief,  in  not  grant¬ 
ing  the  Militia.  And  no  Doubt  there  were  many  the  lefs  pleafed  with  the 
palling  the  other,  in  doubt,  that  They  fhould  thereby  lofe  the  A  Alliance 
of  very  many  towards  the  utter  Extirpation  of  Epifcopacy,  and  the  Dif- 
pofal  of  all  Church  Lands,  upon  which  their  Hearts  were  fet ;  and  who 
would  with  the  more  Choler  have  concurred  with  them,  if  that  Bill,  as 
well  as  the  other,  had  been  rejected ;  and  therefore  They  rather  wifhed 
They  had  the  other,  which  They  knew  would  bring  all  their  Ends  to 
pafs.  They  who  loved  the  Church,  and  were  afraid  of  fo  great  an  Alte¬ 
ration  in  the  Frame  and  Conftitution  of  Parliament,  as  the  utter  taking  3o 
away  of  one  of  the  Three  EJlateSy  of  which  the  Parliament  is  compound¬ 
ed,  were  infinitely  provoked;  and  lamented  the  palling  that  A61,  as  an 
Introdudion  to  the  entire  Deftru&ion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Religion  of  the  Kingdom :  and  very  many 
who  more  confidered  the  Policy,  than  the  Juftice,  and  Piety  of  the  State, 
did  ever  after  believe,  that  being  removed  out  of  the  Parliament, 
the  preferving  them  in  the  Kingdom,  was  not  worth  any  notable  Conten¬ 
tion.  Then  They  looked  upon  the  King’s  Condefcenfion  in  this  Particular, 
in  a  Subjedt  that  all  Men  knew  had  a  wonderful  Influence  upon  his  Con- 
fcience,  as  He  often  took  Occafton  to  profefs,  as  a  Manifeftation,  that  He  40 
would  not  be  conftant  in  retaining,  and  denying  any  Thing  that  fhould 
be  impetuoufly,  and  fiercely  demanded;  which  as  it  exceedingly  con¬ 
firmed  thofe,  who  were  engaged  in  that  Party ;  fo  it  abated  the  Courage 
of  too  many,  who  had  always  oppofed  them,  and  heartily  detefted  their 
Proceedings  ;  and  made  them  more  remifs  in  their  Attendance  at  the 
Houfe ;  and  lefs  folicitous  for  any  Thing  that  was  done  there  :  who  by 
degrees  firft  became  a  neutral  Party,  believing  They  fhould  be  fafe,  in 
angering  no  Body ;  and  when  They  afterwards  found  no  Security  in  that 
Indifferency,  They  adhered  to  thofe,  who  They  faw  had  the  beft  Succefs ; 
and  fo  went  Sharers  with  them  in  their  Future  Attempts,  according  to  3? 
their  feveral  Tempers,  and  Inclinations. 

The  Benefit  that  would  redound  to  the  King  from  not  palling  the 
other  Bill  of  the  Militia,  more  than  avoiding  the  Infamy  of  confenting  to 
4  it, 
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it,  was  not  evident  to  difcerning  Men ;  for  They  forefaw  that  They  would 
quickly  wreft  it  out  of  his  Hands  without  his  Confent ;  and  that  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  the  Parliament  was  fo  great,  that  whatfoever  the  two  Houfes 
(which  the  People  looked  upon  as  the  Parliament)  fhould  concur  in,  and 
enjoin  to  be  done,  the  People  would  look  upon  as  Law,  and  obferve  it 
accordingly;  fo  that  when  by  the  Removal  of  fo  many  Voices  out  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  as  the  Bifhops  made,  who  were  always  firm  to  the  Crown, 
and  Government,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  found  a  Concurrence  from  the 
Lords,  in  all  They  propofed,  their  joint  Determination  would  find  Obe- 
io  dience,  for  the  moft  Part,  from  the  People :  whom  there  were  all  En¬ 
deavours  ufed  to  corrupt,  and  polfefs,  by  prefently  printing,  and  caufing 
to  be  read  in  Churches,  all  their  Melfages,  and  Petitions  to  the  King ; 
that  They  might  fee  all  their  Concernments  were  for  the  good  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  Prefervation  of  the  People. 

When  the  King  accompanied  the  Queen  to  Dover ,  where  They  ex¬ 
pected  a  Wind  many  Days,  He  fent  the  Prince,  under  his  new  Gover- 
nour,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ,  to  Richmond ;  that  there  might  be  no 
Room  for  the  Jealoufy,  that  the  Prince  fhould  be  tranfported  beyond  the 
Seas ;  which  had  been  infufed  into  the  Minds  of  many ;  and  would  have 
zo  made  a  great  Noife,  if  He  had  waited  upon  his  Mother  to  Dover :  but  as 
foon  as  the  Wind  appeared  hopeful  for  her  Majefty’s  Embarkation,  the 
King  fent  an  Exprefs  to  Richmond ,  that  the  Prince  fhould  attend  his  Ma- 
jefhy  at  Greenwich ,  the  Saturday  following  :  the  Marquis  being  at  that  Prince  10  ^ 
Time  very  much  indifpofed  by  a  Deduction  upon  his  Eyes,  and  a  Ca¬ 
tarrh.  The  Parliament  being  prefently  informed,  as  They  had  Spies  in 
all  Places,  of  this  Direction,  and  there  being  yet  no  Certainty  of  the 
Queen’s  being  embarked,  was  much  troubled;  and  refolved  to  fend  to 
his  Majefly,  by  Members  of  both  Houfes,  to  defire  that  the  Prince  might 
not  remove  from  Richmo?td ,  at  leaf!  till  the  Marquis  recovered  Health 
3o enough  to  be  able  to  attend  him;  and  at  the  fame  Time  fent  an  exprefs 
Order  to  the  Marquis,  that  He  fhould  not  fuffer  the  Prince  to  go  from 
thence,  tillJFfe  himfelf  fhould  be  able  to  go  with  him.  / 

They  appointed  one  Lord  and  two  Commoners  to  carry  the  Meflage  MrHyA&is 

*  f  J  w  fctit  to  the 

to  the  King,  whom  They  believed  to  be  ftill  at  Dover ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  King  on  that 
coming  accidentally  into  the  Houfe,  when  the  Matter  was  in  Debate,  They  Occaf'on' 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  Meffengers ;  which  no  Excufes  could  free 
him  from,  for  They  did  not  intend  it  as  a  Favour  to  him;  fo  that  They 
were  obliged  prefently  to  begin  their  Journey ;  and  that  Night  They  went 
to  GraveJ'end.  The  next  Day  They  were  fully  informed  of  the  Queen’s 
4o  being  gone  to  Sea ;  and  that  the  King  would  be  that  Night  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  wdiither  the  Meffengers  made  what  Hafte  They  could;  and  found 
his  Majefly  there,  with  a  very  little  Court,  moft  of  his  Servants  having 
Leave  to  go  before  to  London ,  the  better  to  provide  themfelves  for  a  far¬ 
ther  Journey.  When  They  read  their  Meffage  to  the  King,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  whereof  He  fhewed  no  Satisfaction,  He  appointed  them  to  attend 
him  after  He  had  fupped,  and  They  fhould  receive  their  Anfwer:  And 
accordingly  about  nine  of  the  Clock  He  caufed  it  to  be  read,  and  delivered 
it  to  them ;  taking  no  Notice  of  Mr.  Hyde  as  if  He  had  been  known  to 
him.  That  Meffenger  who  was  a  Member  oi  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  received 
5o  it  from  his  Majefly,  as  of  Right  He  ought  to  do,  that  it  might  be  firft 
reported  to  that  Houfe. 

M  r.  Hyde  was  very  much  troubled  when  He  heard  the  Anfwer  read ; 
for  it  had  much  Sharpnefs  in  it,  which  at  that  Time  could  only  provoke 
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them:  So  without  taking  any  Notice -of  it  to  his  Companions,  He  pretended 
to  them  only  to  be  very  weary,  and  defirous  to  go  to  Bed,  and  bade  them 
good  Night ;  having  the  Conveniency  offered  him  by  the  Lord  Grandifon , 
(his  familiar  Friend)  to  lodge  with  him  in  a  Floufe,  next  the  Court :  And 
fo  the  other  two  Meffengers  making  Hafte  to  find  fome  Lodging  in  an  Inn ; 

He  fent  the  Lord  Grandifon  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  to  defire  the  King 
that  He  might  fpeak  with  him  before  He  went  into  his  Bed.  The  King 
was  half  undreffed,  ye,t  faid  He  would  flay  for  him,  and  bade  that  he 
fiiould  make  Hafte  to  the  back  Stairs ;  and  as  foon  as  He  came  thither,  the 
Duke  went  in  to  the  King,  who  immediately  came  out  in  his  Night  Drefs;  lo 
and  the  Duke  having  before  fent  all  other  Servants  from  thence,  retired 
likewife  himfelf. 

H  e  told  the  King  that  “  He  was  forry  that  his  Majefty  had  exprefied 
“  fo  much  Difpleafure  in  his  Anfwer  ;  which  could  produce  no  Good, 

“  and  might  do  Hurt;  and  therefore  He  defired  He  would  call  for  it,  and 
“  alter  fome  Exprefilons ;”  which  his  Majefty  was  not  inclined  to  do ;  en¬ 
larging  himfelf  with  much  Sharpnefs  upon  the  Infolence  of  the  Mefiage, 
and  of  the  Order  They  had  fent  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford :  And  feemed 
to  apprehend  that  the  Prince  would  not  be  fuffered  to  attend  him  at 
Greenwich  ;  the  Thought  whereof  had  caufed  that  Warmth  in  him.  It  20 
was  now  Friday  Night,  and  his  Majefty  refolved  the  next  Night  to  be  at 
Greenwich ;  and  to  ftay  there  all  Sunday ;  and  then  to  purfue  his  former 
Refolutions  :  Upon  which  Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  “  that  He  hoped  the 
“Prince  would  be  at  Greenwich  as  foon  as  He,  and  then  that  Point  would  - 
“  be  cleared  ;  that  They  could  not  report  His  Mefiage  to  the  Parliament 
“till  Monday  Morning;  and  that  They  might  well  attend  upon  his  Ma- 
“jefty  again  on  Sunday ,  and  receive  his  Pleafure;  and  at  that  Time  the 
“  Lord  Falkland ,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper  would  be  likewife  prefent ;  when 
“  his  Majefty  might  take  what  Refolution  He  pleafed  in  that  Matter ;  and 
“  therefore  He  befought  his  Majefty  that  He  would  prefently  fend  a  Ser-  30 
“  vant  to  the  other  two  Meffengers,  at  fuch  an  Inn,  for  the  Anfwer  He 
“  had  delivered  to  them,  of  which  He  would  farther  confider  when  He 
On  whom  He  “  came  to  Greenwich ;  where  He  commanded  them  to  attend  him  on  Sun- 
Ke7hh  An1-'  “  day<>  and  that  He  would  difpatch  them  foon  enough  for  them  to  be  at 
flrillmerj  “  London  that  Night.”  All  which  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  confent  to, 
and  immediately  fent  a  Gentleman  to  them  for  the  Paper,  with  that  In¬ 
junction;  and  then  fent  it  by  the  Lord  Grandifon  the  fame  Night  to 
Mr.  Hyde ,  whom  He  had  commanded  to  attend  him  on  Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing,  faying  He  had  very  much  to  fay  to  him. 

When  his  Majefty  came  to  Greenwich ,  He  found  the  Prince  there  40 
with  his  Governour,  who  though  indifpofed  in  his  Health,  without  return¬ 
ing  any  Anfwer  to  the  Parliament,  brought  the  Prince  very  early  from 
Richmond  to  Greenwich  ;  with  which  the  King  was  very  much  pleafed, 
and  in  very  good  Humour.  And  the  next  Morning  when  Mr.  Hyde  came 
to  Court  (to  whom  his  Companions  had  told,  that  the  King  had  fent  for 
his  Anfwer  to  them  again  ;  and  appointed  them  to  attend  him  for  it  at 
Greenwich  that  Afternoon ;  which  They  had  agreed  together  to  do)  the 
King  being  come  into  the  Privy  Chamber,  and  feeing  him  there,  afked 
him  aloud,  where  the  others  who  came  in  the  Mefiage  with  him  were  ; 
and  faid,  He  would  expeCt  them  in  the  Afternoon ;  and  fo  difcourfing  s* 
fomewhat  of  the  Weather,  that  all  Men  heard.  He  came  near  him,  and 
as  it  were  pafiing  by  (which  no  Body  took  Notice  of,  the  Room  not  being 
full)  He  bade  him  dine  with  Porter ,  at  the  back  Stairs,  that  He  might  be 
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in  the  Privy  Chamber  when  He  rofe  from  Dinner ;  and  after  He  had 
dined  He  found  him  there ;  and  at  that  Hour  mofl  People  looking  after 
their  own  Dinner,  his  Majefty  did  without  any  Body’s  taking  Notice  of  it, 
bid  him  follow  him  into  the  Privy  Gallery  ;  where  He  was  no  fooner  en¬ 
tered,  than  the  King  locked  the  Door  with  his  own  Key,  faying,  “  we 
“  will  not  now  be  difturbed,  for  there  is  no  Man  in  the  Houfe  now,  who 
“  hath  a  Key  to  this  Door.”  Then  He  faid,  “I  will  fay  Nothing  of  the 
“  Anfwer,  for  I  am  fure  Falkland  and  Colepepper  will  be  here  anon;  and 

“  then  prepare  one,  and  I  will  not  differ  with  you  ;  for  now  I  have  got- 

tou  ten  Charles ,  I  care  not  what  Anfwer  I  fend  to  them.” 

Then  He  fpake  of  many  Particulars  of  the  Parliament  with  Warmth  rhe  Kings 
enough  ;  and  lamented  his  having  confented  to  the  Bill  concerning  t0 

the  Bifhops,  which  He  faid,  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  do,  for  his  Greenwich. 
Wife’s  fecurity ;  but  He  fhould  now  be  without  any  Fear  to  difpleafe 
them.  He  faid,  He  would  lay  the  next  Night  at  Theobalds  \  where  He 
would  flay  a  Day  or  two,  that  his  Servants  might  provide  themfelves  to 
attend  him  Northward  :  That  He  fhould  not  fee  him  any  more  before 
He  took  that  Journey ;  and  therefore  He  required  him  upon  all  Occafions 
to  write  to  him,  and  advertife  him  of  fuch  Matters  as  were  fit  for  him  to 
20  know  ;  and  to  prepare  and  fend  him  Anfwers  to  fuch  Declarations,  or 
Meffages  as  the  Parliament  fhould  fend  to  him :  He  faid,  He  knew  well 
the  Danger  He  underwent  if  it  were  difeovered :  but  his  Majefty  affured 
him,  and  bade  him  be  confident  of  it,  that  no  Perfon  alive,  but  himfelf  and 
his  two  Friends,  fhould  know  that  He  correfponded  with  his  Majefty;  and 
that  He  would  himfelf  tranferibe  every  Paper  in  his  own  Hand,  before  He 
would  fhew  it  to  any  Man,  and  before  his  Secretary  fhould  write  it  out. 

Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  that  He  writ  a  very  ill  Hand,  which  would  give  his 
Majefty  too  much  Trouble  to  tranferibe  himfelf,  and  that  He  had  fo  much 
Friendship  with  Secretary  Nicholas ,  that  He  was  well  contented  He  fhould 
30  be  trufted :  to  which  the  King  faid,  Nicholas  was  a  very  honeft  Man ;  and 
He  would  truft  him  in  any  Thing  that  concerned  himfelf ;  but  in  this  Par¬ 
ticular,  which  would  be  fo  penal  to  the  other,  if  it  fhould  be  known,  it 
was  not  neceffary ;  for  He  would  quickly  learn  to  read  the  Hand,  if  it 
'  were  writ  at  firft  with  a  little  the  more  Care  ;  and  no  Body  fhould  fee  it 
but  himfelf.  And  his  Majefty  continued  fo  firm  to  this  Refolution,  that 
though  the  Declarations  from  the  Houfes  fhortly  after  grew  fo  voluminous, 
that  the  Anfwers  frequently  contained  five  or  fix  Sheets  of  Paper,  very 
clofely  writ ;  his  Majefty  always  tranferibed  them  with  his  own  Hand ; 
which  fometimes  took  him  up  two  or  three  Days,  and  a  good  Part  of  the 
4°  Night,  before  He  produced  them  to  the  Council ;  where  they  were  firft 
read,  and  then  He  burned  the  Originals.  And  He  gave  himfelf  no  Eafe  in 
this  particular,  till  Mr.  Hyde  left  the  Parliament,  and  by  his  Majefty’s 
Command  attended  upon  him  at  York  :  which  will  be  mentioned  in  it’s 
Time. 

Whilst  the  King  held  this  Difcourfe  with  him  in  the  Privy  Gallery, 
many  of  the  Lords  were  come  from  London ;  and  not  finding  him,  the 
Earls  of  Ejfex ,  and  Holland ,  who  by  their  Offices  had  Keys  to  the  Gal¬ 
lery,  opened  that  Door,  and  went  in  ;  and  feeing  no  Body  there,  walked 
to  the  farther  End ;  where  in  a  turning  Walk  the  King  and  Mr.  Hyde 
50  were :  And  though  They  prefently  drew  back,  the  King  himfelf  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hyde  was  a  little  difeompofed ;  and  faid,  <c  I  am  very  forry  for  this 
Accident,  I  meant  to  have  faid  fomewhat  to  you  of  thofe  Gentlemen ; 
but  we  muft  not  ftay  longer  together  ;  forget  not  what  I  have  faid ;  and 
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“  fend  me  prefently  the  Anfwer  for  your  Meffage,  and  then  attend  with 
“your  Companions  in  the  Privy  Chamber,  and  I  will  come  out  and  deliver 
“  it  to  them:  ”  and  fo  He  withdrew:  the  two  Earls  finding,  and  faluting 
Mr.  Hyde  civilly.  He  quickly  found  the  Lord  Falkland ,  and  Colepepper , 
and  They  as  quickly  agreed  upon  the  Anfwer  which  the  Lord  Falkland 
carried  to  the  King  :  And  his  Majefly  approving,  and  figning  it,  He  came 
out,  and  delivered  it,  after  He  had  caufed  it  to  be  read,  to  the  Meffengers 
who  attended  to  receive  it ;  and  who  went  that  Night  to  Londoji ;  and  the 
next  Morning  at  the  firft  fitting  of  the  Houfes,  reported,  and  delivered  it. 

I  t  was  expected,  and  believed,  that  as  foon  as  the  Queen  was  gone  10 
for  Holland ,  the  King  would  return  to  Whitehall ,  and  refide  there.  And 
many  wife  Men  were  of  Opinion,  that  if  He  had  done  fo,  He  would  have 
been  treated  with  more  Duty  and  RefpeCt ;  and  that  He  would  be  able  to 
bring  his  Bulinefs  to  a  fair  End,  by  very  moderate  Condefoenfions ;  for  the 
univerfal  Prejudice  and  Averlion  was  to  the  Queen,  how  unjuftly  and  un- 
reafonably  foever  ;  and  to  the  King  only  as  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
He  governed  himfelf  entirely  by  her  Didates ;  and  many  of  thofe,  whofe 
Countenance  had  moft  fupported  the  violent  Party,  by  their  Concurrence 
with  them,  were  grown  weary  of  thofe  Exceffos ;  and  as  they  had  been 
feduced,  and  craftily  drawn  farther  than  they  meant  to  have  gone,  fo  they  2® 
plainly  difcerned,  that  there  would  be  farther  Attempts  made,  than  were 
agreeable  to  their  Wifhes,  or  their  Interefts ;  and  therefore  refolved  to  fo- 

O  1 

cond  them  no  farther. 

The  Earl  of  EJfex  himfelf  was  in  his  Nature  an  honed:  Man,  and  a 
Man  of  Honour ;  and  though  He  did  not  think  the  King  had  any  gracious 
Purpofes  towards  him,  or  great  Confidence  in  him,  yet  he  was  willing  to 
retire  from  that  angry  Company ;  and  did  neither  defire  the  Dignity  of 
the  King  fhould  be  affronted ;  or  the  Government  receive  an  Alteration, 
or  Diminution  ;  and  did  hope  nothing  more,  than  to  make  himfelf  the  In- 
ftrument  to  reconcile  the  Parliament  to  the  King,  by  fome  moderate  and  30 
plaufible  Expedient.  But  it  was  no  fooner  known  in  the  Houfes,  that  his 
Majefty  was  gone  to  Theobalds ,  and  had  taken  the  Prince  with  him,  with 
a  Purpofe  of  making  a  Progrefs  farther  Northward  ;  but  They  fell  into  all 
their  ufual  Heat,  and  Debate,  of  their  juft  Caufes  of  Jealoufy  and  Diftruft, 
and  the  Wickednefs  of  thofe  Per fons  who  milled  him ;  and  the  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  being  well  informed  that  the  King  ftaid  all  Day  at  Theobalds ,  They 
refolved  to  fend  a  Committee  of  four  Lords,  and  eight  Commoners  to  him, 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  violating  their  Privileges,  for  which  They  had 
yet  no  Reparation  or  Satisfaction ;  his  Refufal  to  fettle  the  Militia,  where¬ 
by  He  left  his  Kingdom  and  People  expofed  to  the  Violence  of  a  Foreign  40 
Enemy,  or  a  domeftick  InfurreCtion ;  the  great  Jealoufies,  and  Fears  which 
poffeffed  the  Minds  of  all  his  Subjects ;  which  would  be  now  exceedingly 
increafed  by  his  Removal  in  this  Conjuncture  from  his  Parliament ;  and 
thereupon  concluded,  that  He  would  return  to  London ,  or  refide  at  fuch 
a  Diftance,  that  They  might  eafily  repair  to  him. 

When  the  Perfons  defigned  for  the  Meffage  withdrew  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  their  Journey,  the  Meffage  being  read  and  agreed  upon, 
Mr.  Hyde  went  likewife  out  of  the  Houfe ;  and  that  the  King  might  not 
be  furprizea  with  the  fight  of  the  Meffage  before  He  heard  of  it,  he  font 
inftantly  to  the  Lord  Grandifon  (in  whom  He  had  entire  Confidence)  to  so 
fpeak  with  him ;  and  defired  him  to  caufe  his  Horfe  to  be  made  ready, 
that  He  might  with  all  poffible  Expedition  carry  a  Letter  to  the  King, 
which  He  would  prepare  by  the  Time  He  could  be  ready  for  the  Journey. 
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He  writ  to  the  King,  that  fuch  Perfons  would  be  prefently  with  hini ;  and  ms  Advice  to 
the  Subftance  of  the  Meflage  They  would  bring  to  him ;  which  in  Refpeft the  King  upcTt 
of  the  Length  of  it,  and  of  many  Particulars  in  it,  would  require  fomeA^S^ 
Time  to  anfwer,  which  He  fhould  receive  foon  enough;  and  for  the  Hm^s% 
prefent,  He  might  upon  the  Delivery,  make  fome  fhort  Refen tment  of  the 
Houfes  proceeding  with  him ;  and  conclude,  that  He  would  fend  an  An¬ 
fwer  to  their  Meflage  in  due  Time.  The  Lord  Grandifon  came  to  Theo¬ 
balds  when  the  King  had  newly  dined,  fo  that  He  was  alone  in  his  Bed¬ 
chamber;  and  as  foon  as  He  had  delivered  the  Letter,  He  returned  to 
10  Lon  don ,  and  met  the  Meflengers  within  a  Mile  or  two  of  Theobalds. 

As  foon  as  They  had  delivered  their  Meflage,  which  one  of  them  read, 
the  King  with  a  difpleafed  Countenance,  and  in  a  warmer,  and  more 
Uprightly  Tone  than  was  natural  to  him,  told  them,  “  that  He  was  amazed 
“at  their  Meflage,  and  could  not  conceive  what  They  would  have,  nor 
“  what  They  meant  to  do :  that  They  made  a  great  Noife  with  their  Pri- 
“  vileges,  but  forgot  that  He  had  Privileges  too,  which  They  made  no 
“  Confcience  to  violate:  that  They  talked  of  their  Fears,  and  Jealoufles, 

“  for  which  They  had  not  the  leaf!;  Ground ;  but  if  They  would  well 
“  conflder,  They  would  find  that  They  gave  him  Caufe  enough  for  Jea- 
10  “  loufy :”  and  concluded,  “  that  He  would  think  of  their  Meflage,  and  fend 
“an  Anfwer  to  the  Houfes  inconvenient  Time:”  without  faying  any 
Thing  of  his  Journey,  when  or  whither  He  meant  to  go ;  nor  held  any 
farther  Difcourfe  with  them.  The  Manner,  and  the  Matter  of  the  King’s 
fhort  Difcourfe  to  them,  wonderfully  furprifed  the  Meflengers,  who  were 
all  Perfons  of  the  beft  Quality  in  both  Houfes,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
being  the  Chief,  and  fome  of  them  were  of  known  Affe&ions  to  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Service;  who  were  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  King’s  quick, 
and  fharp  Treatment,  with  which  the  reft  were  as  much  troubled  :  and 
fo  They  all  returned  the  fame  Night  to  London. 

3°  The  King  refolved  to  purfue  the  Courfe  agreed  upon  with  the  Queen 
at  her  Departure ;  and  would  no  more  refume  the  Confideration  of  flaying 
nearer  the  Parliament :  very  reafonably  apprehending,  that  He  fhould 
render  himfelf  liable  every  Day  to  new  Affronts.  And  the  Pra&ice  both 
Houfes  had  gotten,  to  fend  for  Perfons  by  a  Serjeant  at  Arms,  upon  any 
Suggeftions  of  light  Difcourfe,  or  upon  general,  and  ungrounded  Suspicions, 
by  which  They  were  compelled  to  give  long  Attendance,  if  They  were 
not  committed  to  Prifon,  had  fo  terrified  all  Conditions  of  Men,  that  very 
few  reforted  to  the  Court.  And  They  who  did  moft  diligently  feem  to  at¬ 
tend  their  Duty  there,  did  in  truth  perform  that  Service,  that  They  might 
4°  with  the  more  Eafe  betray  their  Mafter,  and  gratify  thofe,  who  They 
thought  would  at  laft  bring  themfelves  into  thofe  Places  and  Offices,  upon 
which  They  were  to  depend.  So  that  He  thought  it  moft  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Weft?nmfter ,  that  People  might  be  lefs 
apprehenfive  of  their  Power  :  refolving  likewife,  that  no  Perfon  who  at¬ 
tended  him,  or  reforted  to  the  Place  where  He  was,  fhould  yield  any 
Obedience  to  their  Summons,  upon  thofe  general  Suggeftions ;  or  any  Ap¬ 
plications  they  fhould  make  to  his  Majefty.  And  though  it  might  have  met 
with  better  Succefs  if  he  had  taken  the  contrary  Refolution,  and  ftaid  in, 
or  near  Whitehall ;  yet  the  Hazards,  or  Inconveniences  which  might  very 
5c  probably  have  attended  that  Counfel,  were  too  much  in  View,  for  wife  Men 
to  engage  pofitively  in  the  Advice.  Befides,  the  Concert  that  had  been 
made  with  the  Queen,  fhut  out  all  oppofite  Confultations :  and  the  King  The  Kir he. 
with  a  fmall  Court,  after  two  Days  flay  at  Theobalds ,  began  his  Progrefs 
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toward  Newmarket ;  and  fometimes  reding  a  Day  in  a  Place,  He  advanced 
by  eafy  Journeys  Northward. 

He  took  the  Prince  with  him,  the  Marquis  likewife  attending  him; 
but  left  the  Duke  of  York  dill  at  Richmond ,  till  He  came  to  York :  and 
then  likewife  He  fent  for  his  Highnefs,  who  came  thither  to  him :  and  the 
Morning  He  left  Theobalds ,  He  fent  his  Anfwer  to  the  two  Houfes,  to 
their  Meffage  They  had  fent  to  him  thither.  fc 

They  had  long  deteded  and  fufpefted  Mr.  Hyde ,  from  the  Time  of 
their  fird  Remondrance,  for  framing  the  King’s  Meflages,  and  Anfwers, 
which  They  now  every  Day  received,  to  their  intolerable  Vexation  ;  yet  10 
knew  not  how  to  accufe  him.  But  now  that  the  Earls  of  EJfex ,  and  Hol¬ 
land  had  difcovered  his  being  fhut  up  with  the  King  at  Gree?iwich  ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilto?i  had  once  before,  found  him  very  early  in  Private 
with  the  King  at  Windfor ,  at  a  Time  when  the  King  thought  all  Paflages 
had  been  doppcd ;  together  with  his  being  of  late  more  Abfent  from  the 
Houfe,  than  He  had  ufed  to  be  ;  and  the  Refort  of  the  other  Two  every 
Night  to  his  Lodging  as  is  mentioned  before,  fatisfied  them  that  He  was 
the  Perfon  ;  and  They  refolved  to  difenable  him  to  manage  that  Office 
long.  Sir  John  Colefepper  had  as  many  Eyes  upon  them,  as  They  had 
upon  the  other,  and  an  equal  Animofity  againd  them;  and  had  Familia-  20 
rity  and  Friendfhip  with  fome  Perfons,  who  from  the  fecond  or  third  Hand 
came  to  know  many  of  the  greated  Defigns,  before  they  were  brought 
upon  the  Stage.  For  though  They  managed  thofe  Councils  with  the 
greated  Secrecy,  and  by  few  Perfons,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
pure  Defigns  in  Speculation ;  yet  when  any  Thing  was  to  be  tranfafted 
in  Publick  by  the  Houfe,  They  were  obliged,  not  only  to  prepare  thofe, 
of  whom  They  were  themfelves  confident,  but  to  allow  thofe  Confidents  to 
communicate  it  to  others,  in  whom  They  confided :  and  fo  Men  who  did 
not  concur  with  them,  came  to  know  fometimes  their  Intentions,  Time 
enough  to  prevent  the  Succefs  they  propofed  to  themfelves.  3o 

A  n  d  by  this  Means  Sir  John  Colepepper  meeting  at  Night  with  the 
Lord  Falkland ,  and  Mr.  Hyde ,  afiured  them,  that  it  had  been  refolved 
that  Day  to  have  feized  upon  all  Three,  and  fent  them  to  the  Tower:  of 
which  He  having  received  Notice  as  He  was  going  to  the  Houfe,  returned 
to  his  Lodging ;  not  being  able  to  give  the  fame  Information  to  the  other 
Two;  but  that  his  own  being  abfent  prevented  the  Mifchief.  For  He  knew 
it  was  refolved  the  Night  before,  that  when  the  Three  were  together  in 
the  Houfe,  Somebody  fhould  move  the  Houfe,  “  that  they  would  apply 
“  themfelves  to  make  fome  drift  Enquiry  after  the  Perfons,  who  were  mod 
“  like  to  give  the  King  the  evil  Counfel  he  had  lately  followed;  and  who  4® 
“  prepared  thofe  Anfwers  and  Meflages  They  received  from  his  Majedy;” 
upon  which  by  one,  and  another  thofe  three  Perfons  fhould  be  named, 
and  particular  Reafons  given  for  their  Sufpicion;  and  that.  They  did  not 
doubt,  but  if  their  Friends  were  well  prepared  before  hand,  They  fhould 
be  able  to  caufe  them  to  be  all  fent  to  the  Tower ;  and  then  They  doubted 
not  They  fhould  be  able  to  keep  them  there.  But  it  was  then  likewife 
agreed  that  They  would  not  make  the  Attempt,  but  at  a  Time  when 
They  were  all  Three  in  the  Houfe;  upon  hearing  whereof,  and  finding 
that  They  Two  were  there,  He  went  back  to  his  Lodging;  knowing  that 
thereupon  there  would  be  Nothing  done. 

U  pon  this  Communication,  though  They  were  all  of  Opinion  that  the 
Defign  was  fo  extravagant,  and  exceeding  all  the  Rules  of  common 
Judicc,  that  They  wpuld  not  be  able  to  procure  the  Confent  of  the  major 
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Part  of  the  Houfe  in  it,  if  there  were  any  confiderable  Number  prefent ; 
yet  becaufe  very  many  ufually  abfented  themfelves  ;  and  They  were  not 
governed  by  any  Rules  which  had  been  formerly  obferved ;  They  thought 
fit  to  refolve  that  One  of  them  would  be  always  prefent  in  the  Houfe,  that 
They  might  know  all  that  was  done;  but  that  They  would  never  be  there 
altogether  ;  and  feldom  two  of  them;  and  when  They  were,  They  would 
only  hear,  and  fpeak  no  more  than  was  of  abfolute  Necefiity.  For  it  was 
noW  grown  a  very  difficult  Thing  for  a  Man  who  was  in  their  Disfavour, 
to  fpeak  againft  what  They  propofed,  but  that  They  would  find  fome  Ex- 
*o  ception  to  fome  Word  or  Expreffion  ;  upon  which,  after  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  explain,  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  then  They  had 
commonly  a  major  Part  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower ,  or  to  expel  him  the 
Houfe ;  or  at  lead  to  oblige  him  to  receive  a  Reprehenfion  at  the  Bar  upon 
his  Knees.  And  fo  They  had  ufed  Sir  Ralph  Hopto?i  at  that  Time ;  who  ex¬ 
cepting  to  fome  Expreffion  that  was  ufed  in  a  Declaration  prepared  by  a 
Committee,  and  prefented  to  the  Houfe,  which  He  faid  was  difhonourable 
to  the  King,  They  faid,  it  was  a  Tax  upon  the  Committee  ;  caufed  him  to 
withdraw ;  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower ;  which  terrified  many  from 
fpeaking  at  all ;  and  caufed  more  to  abfent  themfelves  from  the  Houfe ; 
ao  where  too  fmall  numbers  appeared  any  Day.  Thefe  Three  Gentlemen  kept 
the  Refolution  agreed  upon,  till  They  all  found  it  necefiary  to  forbear  any 
farther  Attendance  upon  the  Houfe. 

About  the  End  of  Aprils  which  was  in  the  Year  1642.  Mr.  Hyde  re¬ 
ceived  a  Letter  from  the  King,  wherein  He  required  him,  that  as  foon  as  Mr,  Hyde  u 
He  could  be  fpared  from  his  Bufinefs  there,  He  fhould  repair  to  his 
jefty  at  York ,  where  He  had  Occafion  for  his  Service :  which  when  He  had 
communicated  to  his  two  Friends,  They  were  all  of  Opinion,  that  it  was 
necefiary  Fie  fhould  defer  that  Journey  for  fome  Time  ;  there  being  every 
Day  great  Occafion  of  confulting  together,  and  of  fending  Difpatches  to 
30  the  King.  And  it  was  a  wonderful  Expedition  that  was  then  ufed  between 
Yorky  and  Londony  when  Gentlemen  undertook  the  Service,  as  enough 
were  willing  to  do  :  infomuch,  as  when  They  difpatched  a  Letter  on  Sa¬ 
turday  Night,  at  that  time  of  the  Year,  about  twelve  at  Night,  they  re¬ 
ceived  always  the  King’s  Anfwer,  Monday  by  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Morning.  His  Majefty  was  content  that  He  fhould  flay  as  long  as  the 
Necefiity  required ;  but  that  as  foon  as  He  might  be  difpenfed  with,  He 
would  expert  him.  And  it  was  happy  that  He  did  flay,  for  there  was  an  Oc¬ 
cafion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  Prefence  was  very  ufeful,  *  towards  dif- 
pojing  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  to  fend  the  Great  Seal  to  the  King  at 
40  York ;  and  to  refolve  upon  going  thither  himfelf  as  foon  as  pofftble  to  attend 
his  Majefty ;  which  Refolution  being  taken y  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
his  two  Friends,  that  it  was  now  Time  that  He  fhould  be  gone  (the  King 
having  fent  for  him  fome  Time  before)  after  a  Day  or  two;  in  which 
Time  the  Declaration  of  the  19th  of  May  would  be  pafled,  which  being 
very  long,  He  might  carry  with  him ;  and  prepare  the  Anfwer  upon  the 
Way,  or  after  He  came  to  York. 

It  was  upon  a  J'Fednefday  that  He  refolved  to  begin  his  Journey ;  Toward 
having  told  the  Speaker,  that  it  was  very  necefiary,  by  the  Advice  of  his  jftbu 
Phyfician,  that  He  fhould  take  the  Air  of  the  Country  for  his  Health ;  ”Q% 

*0  and  his  Phyfician  certified  the  fame ;  which  Caution  was  necefiary  :  For 
He  had  a  Week  or  two  before  made  a  Journey  into  the  Country  to  his  own 
Houfe  ;  and  his  Abfence  being  taken  Notice  of,  a  Mefienger  was  imme- 
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diately  fent  to  him,  to  require  him  immediately  to  attend  the  Houle ; 
upon  which  He  found  it  neceffary  to  return  without  Delay ;  and  was 
willing  to  prevent  the  like  hidden  Enquiry ;  and  fo  prepared  the  Speaker 
to  anfwer  for  him.  He  refolved  with  the  Lord  Falkland ,  to  ftay  at  a 
Friend’s  Houfe  near  Oxford ,  and  little  out  of  the  Road  he  meant  to  take 
for  York,  till  he  fhould  hear  of  the  Keeper’s  Motion,  of  which  He  pro- 
mifed  to  give  him  timely  Notice;  not  giving  in  the  mean  Time  any  Cre¬ 
dit  to  his  purpofe  of  moving ;  but  he  was  quickly  convinced. 

Much  Notice  had  been  taken  of  Mr.  Hyde  s  frequent  Refort  to  him  ; 
and  of  his  being  often  fhut  up  with  him ;  and  when  He  took  his  Leave  of  io 
him,  the  Night  before  He  left  the  Town,  the  Keeper  was  walking  in  his 
Garden  with  Mr.  Hollis ,  and  Mr.  Glyn\  who  had  (as  They  faid)  then  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  Keeper’s  Eyes  were  upon  him,  at  his  Entrance 
into  the  Garden,  He  had  fhewn  fome  Impatience  to  be  free  from  them ; 
and  when  They  were  gone,  others  took  Notice  (for  there  were  many  in 
the  Garden)  as  They  pretended,  that  after  They  had  walked  fome  Time 
together,  They  took  their  Leave  of  each  other  in  another  Manner 
than  was  ufual;  and  which  was  not  True.  But  He  had  not  fo  good  a 
Name,  as  that  any  Thing  of  that  Kind  would  not  eafily  gain  Belief :  fo 
that  Dr.  Morley  (who  is  fince  Bifhop  of  TVincheJler)  being  in  TV efminjler  2° 
Hall  on  the  Monday  Morning  when  the  News  came  of  the  Lord  Keeper’s 
Flight ;  a  Perfon  of  great  Authority  in  the  Parliament  met  him,  and 
with  great  Paflion  inveighing  againft  the  Keeper,  told  him  that  They 
knew  well  enough  that  his  Friend  Mr.  Hyde  had  contrived  that  Mifchief, 
and  brought  it  to  pafs ;  for  which  He  would  be  that  Morning,  or  the 
next,  accufed  of  High  Treafon  ;  which  the  Doctor  (who  was  ever  very 
much  his  Friend)  hearing,  went  prefently  to  the  Lord  Falkland ,  and  told 
him  of  it,  and  defired  to  know  where  He  was,  that  He  might  give  him 
timely  Notice  of  it ;  knowing  a  Gentleman  a  very  near  Friend  of  his,  who 
would  immediately  ride  to  Him.  The  Lord  Falkland  was  then  writing  to  30 
him  to  inform  him  of  the  Keeper’s  having  made  good  his  Word,  of  which 
he  had  but  then  Notice  ;  and  to  advife  him  to  profecute  his  northern 
Journey  with  all  Expedition  ;  and  defired  the  Dodtor  that  He  would  fend 
for  the  Gentleman,  whom  He  would  prefently  diredt  where  Fie  fhould 
find  Mr.  Hyde ;  who  did  make  fo  good  Hafte,  that  He  delivered  the  Lord 
Falkland’s,  Letter  to  him  early  the  fame  Night. 

He  was  then  at  Ditchley  with  the  Lady  Lee  (fince  Countefs  of  Rochefter ) 
and  the  Perfon  who  brought  the  Advertifement  to  him  was  John  Aylijfe , 
whom  he  dearly  loved.  He  no  fooner  received  the  Advertifement,  but 
He  thought  it  Time  for  him  to  be  gone ;  and  as  He  was  utterly  unac-  40 
quainted  with  the  Way,  having  never  been  in  the  northern  Parts,  and  ap¬ 
prehended  that  there  would  be  Care  taken  to  intercept  him  if  He  went  in 
any  common  Road,  there  was  with  him  at  that  Time  Mr.  Chillingworth , 
whofe  Company  He  had  defired  from  Oxford ,  purpofely  for  that  Occa- 
cafion ;  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  thofe  Ways,  which  led  almofl  as 
far  as  YorkftAre.  They  fent  their  Horfes  that  Night  to  a  Village  near  Co¬ 
ventry v,  where  Mr.  Chillingworth' s  Brother  had  a  Farm ;  and  then  in  the 
Morning  They  put  themfelves  into  the  Lady’s  Coach ;  which  with  fix 
Horfes  carried  them  to  that  Village,  thirty  Miles  from  Ditchley ;  where 
after  They  had  a  little  refrefhed  themfelves,  They  took  their  Horfes ;  and  5° 
that  Night,  out  of  all  Roads,  reached  Lutterworth ,  a  Village  in  LeF 
c  eft  erf  Are)  where  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  like  wife  a  Friend,  who  was  Par- 
fon  of  the  Parifh,  who  received  them  kindly.  And  fo  by  unufual  Ways 
,  3  ‘  Thev 
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They  got  through  Derbyjhire,  until  They  came  to  Yorkftjire ;  and  then 
refted  at  N oft all^  the  Houfe  of  Sir  John  TV orftenholme ;  who  though  He arrites  at 
and  his  Family  were  at  Londoii,  had  given  Order  tor  his  very  good  Re¬ 
ception  ;  it  having  been  before  refolved  with  his  Majefty’s  Confent,  that 
He  fhould  ftay  in  fome  private  Place  near  York,  ’till  his  Majefty  was  in¬ 
formed  of  it ;  and  till  his  Affairs  abfolutely  required  his  Prefence  there  ; 
there  being  many  Reafons  that  He  fhould  be  concealed  in  thofe  Parts,  as 
long  as  might  be  convenient.  Noftall  was  within  twenty  Miles  of  York ; 
and  from  thence  He  gave  his  Majefty  Notice  of  his  being  there ;  and  fent 
io  him  the  Anfwer  that  was  prepared  to  the  Declaration  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May.  And  the  King  the  next  Day  fent  Mr.  Ajhbur?iham  to  him,  with 
the  Declaration  of  the  twenty  fixth  of  May,  and  which  was  the  higheft 
They  had  yet  publifhed;  and  to  which  He  wifhed  an  Anfwer  fhould  be 
prepared  as  foon  as  poftible  it  might  be,  that  the  Poifon  thereof  might  not 
work  too  long  upon  the  Minds  of  the  People. 

A  s  foon  as  it  was  taken  Notice  of  in  the  Parliament  that  Mr.  Hyde 
was  abfent,  Enquiry  was  made,  what  was  become  of  him,  and  a  Motion 
made  in  the  Houfe,  that  He  might  be  fent  for.  The  Speaker  faid,  that  He 
had  acquainted  him  with  his  going  into  the  Country  to  recover  his  Indif- 
20  pofttion  which  troubled  him,  by  frefh  Air ;  and  that  Dr.  TV mfto?i  his  Phy- 
ftcian  was  with  him,  and  informed  him,  that  He  was  troubled  with  the 
Stone  ;  and  that  his  having  fat  io  much  in  the  Houfe,  in  that  very  hot 
Weather  had  done  him  much  Harm;  and  therefore  that  He  had  advifed 
him  to  refrefh  himfelf  in  the  Country  Air;  with  which  Teftimony  They 
were  for  the  prefent  fatisfied;  though  Mr.  Peard  faid  confidently,  “  that 
“  He  was  troubled  with  no  other  Stone,  than  the  Stone  in  his  Heart;  and 
“  therefore  He  would  have  him  fent  for  wherever  He  was;  for  He  was 
“  moft  confident  that  He  was  doing  them  Mifchief,  wherever  he  was. n 
But  He  prevailed  not,  till  their  Committee  from  York  fent  them  Word, 

30  that  He  was  come  thither,  and  almoft  always  with  the  King.  It  is  faid 
before,  that  He  ftaid  at  Noftall  at  the  Houfe  of  Sir  John  TVorJlenholme , 
from  whence  He  fent  every  Day  to  the  King,  and  received  his  Majefty’s 
Commands ;  and  He  intended  to  have  ftaid  longer  there,  where  He  could 
better  intend,  and  difpatch  any  Bufinefs  He  was  to  do  ;  and  He  was  willing 
for  fome  Time  not  to  be  feen  at  York ,  which  He  knew  would  quickly  be 
taken  Notice  of  at  TVeftminfter .  :  r-  :  .rrcO 

When  Pie  came  firft  thither,  He  found  that  the  King  was  not  fatif- 
fied  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  which  gave  him  much  Trouble ;  his  Majefty 
having  fent  him  Word  that  He  did  not  like  his  Humours,  nor  know  what 
4°  to  make  of  him.  Mr.  Elliot  who  had  brought  the  Seal  to  the  King,  to 
magnify  his  own  Service,  and  not  imagining  that  the  Keeper  intended  to 
follow  him,  had  told  many  Stories ;  as  if  the  Keeper  had  refufed  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  Seal,  and  that  He  got  it  by  Force,  by  having  locked  the  Door 
upon  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  He  would  not  give  it  to  him, 
which  upon  fuch  his  Manhood  He  did  for  pure  Fear  confent  unto.  And  his 
Tale  got  fo  much  Credit  with  the  King  that  He  hardly  difbelieved  it, 
when  He  came  himfelf,  though  it  was  in  the  Nature  of  it  very  improbable, 
that  a  fingle  Man,  by  another  Man  as  ftrong  as  himfelf  (who  was  attended 
by  many  Servants  in  the  next  Room)  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fhut  the  Door 
50  upon  him,  and  to  extort  that  from  him,  which  He  had  no  Mind  to  part 
with ;  and  afterwards  to  go  out  of  his  Houfe,  when  there  were  Perfons 
enough  in  every  Room  to  'have  laid  Hands  upon  him,  and  to  have  taken 
That  again  by  Force,,  which  He  had  ravifhed  away.  Befides  that  his  Ma- 
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jefty  knew  He  expelled  to  be  fent  for  at  that  Time  ;  and  that  if  He  had 
repented  the  Promife  He  had  made,  and  refolved  not  to  perform  it,  He 
could  have  found  feveral  Ways  to  have  evaded  it ;  and  refufed  to  have  ad¬ 
mitted  Mr.  Elliot  to  fpeak  with  him  :  But  the  Prejudice  his  Majefty  had 
before  contraXed  againft  him,  and  the  great  Confidence  Elliot  had  in  the 
Relation,  which  was  natural  in  him,  had  fhut  out  all  thofe  Reflexions. 
Yet  when  his  Majefty  faw  him,  He  received  him  gracioufly  ;  and  caufed 
him  to  be  lodged  in  the  Court,  in  a  Room  very  near  his  Majefty ;  which 
many  believed  to  be  rather  out  of  Jealoufy  and  Care  that  he  fhould  not  again 
return,  than  out  of  RelpeX  to  him ;  his  Majefty  keeping  ftill  the  Seal 
himfelf,  and  not  reftoring  it  to  his  Cuftody  ;  which  could  not  but  make 
fome  Imprefiion  on  him,  and  more  on  others,  who  from  thence  concluded 
that  He  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Seal ;  and  carried  themfelves 
towards  him  accordingly. 

The  Lords  who  were  come  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  had  been 
offended  at  his  Behaviour  there,  gave  him  little  RefpeX  now ;  but  rather 
gave  Credit  to  Mr.  Elliot  s  Relation  ;  and  were  forward  to  make  Rela¬ 
tion  of  his  Carriage  in  the  Houfe  to  his  Difad  vantage,  to  the  King  him¬ 
felf;  fo  that  it  was  no  Wonder  that  the  poor  Gentleman  grew  very  Me- 
lancholick.  And  when  He  was  fent  for  to  attend  the  King  (who  was  him-  20 
felf  prefent  when  the  Great  Seal  was  to  be  ufed ;  nor  did  ever  fuffer  it  to 
be  ufed  but  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Keeper,  who  figned  all  Things  as  He 
ought  to  do  by  his  Office)  when  any  Proclamation  of  Treafon,  as  that 
againft  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  or  againft  the  Proceedings  of  the  Houfes,  as  in 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Militia,  or  the  like,  was  brought  to  be  fealed,  He  ufed 
all  Delays ;  and  made  many  Exceptions  ;  and  found  Faults  in  Matters  of 
Form,  and  otherwife,  fometimes  very  reafonably  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  made  it  evident  He  retained  many  Fears  about  him,  as  if  He  was  not 
without  Apprehenfion  that  He  might  fall  again  into  their  Hands ;  which 
was  the  Caufe  that  the  King  had  faid,  that  He  knew  not  what  to  make  30 
of  him. 

Mr.  Hyde  Mr.  Hyde,  as  foon  as  He  heard  this,  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  King  ;  and 

Noftall  to  the  put  him  in  Mind  of  all  that  had  formerly  paffed  in  that  Affair :  how  ab- 

Kwt  folutely  the  Keeper  had  deftroyed  himfelf  in  the  Account  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  paying  that  Obedience  which  He  ought  to  do  to  his  Majefty’s 
Commands;  and  that  if  He  fhould  be  deprived  of  his  Majefty’s  Favour, 
He  mull  be  of  all  Men  the  moft  miferable ;  and  that  himfelf  fhould  be  moft 
unfortunate,  in  having  contributed  fo  much  to  his  Ruin :  which  would 
call  his  Majefty’s  Good  Nature,  and  even  his  Juftice  into  Queftion  ;  and 
therefore  befought  him  to  be  Gracious  to  him,  and  to  keep  up  his  Spirits  40 
with  his  Countenance.  However  He  made  it  his  own  humble  Suit  to  his 
Majefty,  that  He  would  not  take  any  fevere  Refolution  againft  him,  be¬ 
fore  He  gave  him  leave  to  kifs  his  Hand,  and  to  offer  him  fome  farther 
Confederations.  Upon  the  Receipt  of  this  Letter,  the  King  fent  him  Word, 
that  He  would  gratify  him  in  the  laft  part  of  his  Letter,  and  conclude  No¬ 
thing  before  He  fpake  with  him:  in  the  mean  Time  He  wiffied  him  to 
fend  the  Keeper  fome  good  Counfel ;  and  that  as  foon  as  He  fhould  have 
difpatched  fome  Bufinefs  He  had  then  upon  his  Hands,  that  He  would 
come  to  York ,  where  He  would  find  much  to  do ;  and  that  He  thought 
now,  there  would  be  lefs  Reafon  every  Day  for  his  being  concealed.  And  so 
within  four  or  five  Days  after,  his  Majefty  fent  Mr.  AJhburnham  to  him  to 
let  him  know,  that  He  had  every  Day  fo  much  to  do  with  the  Keeper, 
and  found  him  fo  refraXory  and  obftinate,  that  He  fhould  not  be  able 
4  to 
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to  keep  the  Promife  He  had  made  to  him,  if  He  did  not  make  Hafte  to 
York  ;  and  therefore  bade  him  to  be  with  him  with  all  Convenience :  And  goes  from 
Whereupon,  within  two  Days  after,  for  He  had  fomewhat  to  difpatch  that  YoX 
required  Hafte,  and  fooner  than  He  intended,  He  waited  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty  at  York . 

When  He  came  to  the  Court,  being  about  four  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Afternoon,  the  King  was  at  Council,  upon  the  publiffiing  his  Anfwer  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  twenty  ftxth  of  May  ;  which  though  it  contained 
eight  or  nine  Sheets  of  Paper,  He  brought  to  the  Board  in  his  own  Hand 
i  o  writing  ;  having  kept  the  Promife  He  had  made  at  Greenwich ,  to  that 
Hour,  in  writing  out  all  the  Papers  himfelf,  which  had  been  fent  to  him; 
which  had  been  a  wonderful  Talk  He  had  impofed  on  himfelf :  fo  that 
He  always  fpent  more  than  half  the  Day  ffiut  up  by  himfelf  in  his  Cham¬ 
ber,  Writing  ;  which  was  moft  of  the  News  the  Houfes  heard  of  him  at 
London  ;  and  which  perplexed  them  very  much. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  in  the  Gallery  when  the  King  came  from  Council;  and  His  "Reception 
as  foon  as  He  faw  him.  He  bade  him  Welcome  to  York  very  gracioufty ; therei 
and  afked  fome  Queftions  aloud  of  him,  as  if  He  thought  He  had  then  come 
from  London  ;  and  then  called  him  into  the  Garden,  where  He  walked 
go  with  him  above  an  Hour.  He  faid  at  the  beginning,  “  that  They  needed  aniConverfa. 
“  not  now  be  afraid  of  being  feen  together;”  then  ufed  all  the  Expref-  JS™* 
fions  of  Kindnefs  to  him  that  can  be  imagined,  of  the  Service  He  had 
done  him ;  and  of  the  great  Benefit  He  had  received  from  it;  even  to  the 
turning  the  Hearts  of  the  whole  Nation  towards  him  again;  and  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  Refolutions  of  rewarding  him  with  the  firft  Opportunity;  and  many 
Expreflions  of  that  Kind  ;  which  the  other  received  with  the  Modefty  and 
Reverence  that  became  him.  Then  his  Majefty  fpake  of  his  Bufinefs,  and 
the  Temper  of  that  Country;  and  quickly  entered  upon  finding  Fault 
with  the  Keeper,  and  protefted,  if  it  were  not  for  his  Sake,  He  would 
3o  turn  him  out  of  his  Place  that  very  Hour ;  and  enlarged  upon  many  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  Obftinacy,  and  of  his  Want  of  Courage,  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
as  if  He  did  really  apprehend,  that  the  Gentleman  Uftier  of  the  Black  Rod 
would  come  and  take  him  out  of  his  Chamber. 

Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  that  he  would  difcourage  many  good  Men,  who 
defired  to  ferve  him  very  faithfully,  if  He  were  too  fevere  for  fuch  Faults 
as  the  Infirmities  of  their  Nature,  and  Defeats  in  their  Education,  expofed 
them  to :  That  if  the  Keeper,  from  thofe  Imprefiions,  had  committed  fome 
Faults  which  might  provoke  his  Majefty’s  Difpleafure,  He  had  redeemed 
thofe  Errors  by  a  fignal  Service,  which  might  well  wipe  out  the  Memory 
4o  of  the  other.  The  King  faid  with  fome  Warmth,  “  that  He  was  fo  far 
“  from  another  Opinion,  that  He  would  hate  himfelf  if  He  did  not  believe 
“  that  He  had  made  a  full  Expiation  ;  and  though  He  did  think  that  He 
“  had  been  wrought  upon  by  hi?n  to  perform  that  Part ;  yet  He  thought 
“  the  Merit  of  it  far  above  any  of  his  Tranfgreffions ;  and  that  He  was 
“  difpofed  from  the  firft  Minute  of  his  coming  to  York ,  to  have  renewed 
“his  old  Kindnefs  to  him,  and  Confidence  in  him;  and  would  willingly 
“  have  given  the  Seal  again  into  his  Hands,  if  He  had  found  He  had  defired 
“  it :  but  that  He  found  no  Serenity  in  his  Countenance  ;  nor  any  Incli- 
“  nation  to  do  what  Neceflity  required :  and  whereas  the  Parliament  took 
5o  “  Advantage,  that  none  of  his  Majefty’s  A  efts  which  He  had  caufed  to  be 
“  published,  were  Authentick,  nor  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  his,  be- 
“  caufe  the  Great  Seal  had  not  been  affixed  to  them,  which  could  not  be 
“  done  whilft  the  Great  Seal  was  at  JVefi?ninfier ;  now  He  had  the  Seal  by 
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“  him,  and  fent  Proclamations  to  be  fealed,  the  Keeper  was  ftill  as  un- 
£<  willing  tliat  they  fhould  pafs,  as  if  He  was  ftill  under  their  Power; 
u  which  made  him  angry,  and  Nothing  that  He  had  done  before.” 

Mr.  Hyde  replied,  that  ££  the  poor  Gentleman  could  not  but  think 
“  himfelf  difobliged  to  the  higheft  Extremity,  in  the  Prefumption  of 
££  Mr.  Elliot ;  and  that  his  extravagant,  and  infolent  Difcourfes  fhould 
££  find  Credit,  without  his  Majefty’s  Reprehenfion,  and  Vindication,  who 
££  knew  the  Falfhood  of  them.”  And  fo  put  his  Majefty  in  Mind  of  all  that 
had  palled  ;  and  of  the  other  Circumflances,  which  made  all  the  other’s 
Brags  impoffible  to  be  True.  For  his  Fears  and  Apprehenfions,  He  be-  10 
fought  his  Majefty  to  remember,  that  ££  Fie  had  newly  efcaped  out  of  that 
“Region,  where  the  Thunder  and  Lightening  is  made;  and  that  He 
“  could  hardly  yet  recover  the  Fright  He  had  been  often  in,  and  feen  lo 
“  many  others  in  ;  and  that  his  Majefty  need  not  diftruft  him,  He  had 
“  pafl'ed  the  Rubicon ,  and  had  no  Hope  but  in  his  Majefty.”  His  Ma- 
wbm  He  re- jefty  concluded,  that  He  fhould  be  fure  to  receive  all  neceffary  Counte- 
Trat'Tpf  nance,  and  Protection  from  him,  of  which  He  bade  him  to  allure  him, 
and  prefently  to  viftt  him,  which  going  to  do,  He  met  him  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  They  there  walked  together. 

H  e  found  him  full  of  Apprehenfion  that  He  fhould  be  put  out  of  his  20 
Place  ;  and  of  the  Ruin,  and  Contempt  that  He  fhould  be  then  expofed 
to,.  which  He  had  brought  upon  himfelf ;  but  when  the  other  anfwered 
him,  that  there  was  no  Danger  of  that ;  and  told  him  all  that  had  paffed 
-between  the  King  and  Him ;  and  that  if  He  would,  He  might  have  the 
Seal  in  his  own  Cuftody  again  within  an  Hour  ;  He  was  exceedingly  re¬ 
vived,  and  deftred  him  to  intreat  the  King  to  keep  the  Great  Seal  ftill 
himfelf ;  that  He  would  by  no  Means  be  anfwerable  for  the  Safety  of  it; 
nor  would  truft  any  Servant  of  his  own  to  look  to  it ;  which  as  it  was 
wifely  confidered,  and  refolved  by  him,  fo  it  increafed  the  King’s  Confi¬ 
dence  in  him ;  who  would  have  been  troubled  if  the  other  had  accepted  30 
the  Grace  that  was  offered.  And  from  that  Time,  when  any  Thing  was 
to  be  done,  that  adminiftered  any  Argument  for  Doubt,  Mr.  Hyde  always 
prepared  him  by  Difcourfe ;  fo  that  there  was  never  after  any  Unkindnefs 
from  the  King  towards  him ;  but  the  Vigour  of  his  Mind  grew  every  Day 
lefs  under  a  great  Melancholy  that  oppreffed  him,  from  the  Confideration 
of  the  Time,  and  of  his  own  ill  Condition  in  his  Fortune  ;  which  was 
much  worfe  than  any  Body  imagined  it  could  be. 

B  e  f o rf.  He  went  out  of  the  Garden,  the  Lord  Howard ,  Sir  Hugh 
Chohnely ,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  (who  were  the  Committee  from  the  Par¬ 
liament)  had  Intelligence  that  He  was  walking  in  the  Garden  with  the  40 
King;  whereupon  They  came  prefently  thither,  and  after  They  had  fa- 
luted  him  with  much  Civility,  They  fhewed  him  an  Inftrucftion  They  had 
from  the  Parliament ;  by  which  They  were  required,  if  any  Member  of 
either  Houfe  came  to  York ,  They  fhould  let  them  know,  that  it  was  the 
Pleafure  of  the  Houfe  that  They  fhould  immediately  attend  the  Houfe ; 

He  is  fum-  and  fignify  to  them  what  Anfwer  They  made;  and  fo  They  defired  He 
'undid Tor-  would  excufe  them  for  doing  their  Duty.  He  told  them,  He  was  but  juft 
Us  then  corne  thither  in  Obedience  to  his  Majefty’s  Commands,  and  knew 
not  yet  what  Service  He  was  to  do ;  but  that  as  loon  as  his  Majefty  would 
give  him  Leave,  He  would  return  to  the  Parliament.  50 

There  happened  an  Accident,  at  Mr.  Hyde  s  firft  coming  to  Yorky 
which  He  ufed  often  to  lpeak  of,  and  to  be  very  merry  at.  One  of  the 
King’s  Servants  had  provided  a  Lodging  for  him, To  that  when  He  alighted 
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at  the  Court,  He  fent  his  Servants  thither,  and  ftaid  himfelf  at  the  Court 
’till  after  Supper,  and  ’till  the  King  went  into  his  Chamber ;  and  then  He 
had  a  Guide,  who  went  with  him,  and  conduced  him  to  his  Chamber  ; 
which  he  liked  very  well,  and  began  to  undrefs  himfelf.  One  of  his  Ser¬ 
vants  wifhed  that  He  had  any  other  Lodging,  and  defired  him  not  to  lie 
there  ;  He  afked  why,  it  feemed  to  him  a  good  Chamber :  his  Servant 
anfwered,  that  the  Chamber  was  good,  but  the  People  of  the  Houfe  the 
worft  He  ever  faw,  and  fuch,  as  He  was  confident  would  do  him  fome 
Mifchief :  at  which  wondering,  his  Servant  told  him,  that  the  Perfons  of 
10  the  Houfe  feemed  to  be  of  fome  Condition  by  their  Habit,  that  was  very 
good  ;  and  that  the  Servants  when  They  came  thither,  found  the  Mafter 
and  Miftrefs  in  the  lower  Room,  who  received  them  civilly*  and  fhewed 
them  the  Chamber  where  their  Mafter  was  to  lodge ;  and  wifhed  them  to 
call  for  any  Thing  They  wanted,  and  fo  left  them  :  That  fhortly  after, 
one  of  them  went  down,  and  the  Miftrefs  of  the  Houfe  being  again  in  the 
lower  Room,  where  it  feems  fhe  ufually  fat,  She  afked  him,  what  his 
Mafter’ s  Name  was,  which  He  told  her ;  what  faid  She,  that  Hyde  that 
is  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ?  and  He  anfwering  yes,  She  gave  a  great 
Shriek,  and  cried  out,  that  He  fhould  not  lodge  in  her  Houfe  ;  curfing 
aohim  with  many  bitter  Execrations.  Upon  the  Noife  her  Hufband  came 
in,  and  when  She  told  him  who  it  was  that  was  to  lodge  in  the  Chamber 
above,  He  fwore  a  great  Oath  that  He  fhould  not ;  and  that  He  would 
rather  fet  his  Houfe  on  Fire,  than  entertain  him  in  it.  The  Servant  flood 
amazed,  knowing  that  his  Mafter  had  never  been  in,  or  near  that  City ; 
and  defired  to  know  what  Offence  He  had  committed  againft  them  ;  He 
told  them  He  was  confident  his  Mafter  did  not  know  them,  nor  could  be 
known  to  them.  The  Man  anfwered  after  two  or  three  Curfes,  that  He 
knew  him  well, enough,  and  that  He  had  undone  him,  and  his  Wife,  and 
his  Children ;  and  fo  after  repeating  fome  new  bitter  Curfes,  He  concluded, 
3°  that  He  would  fet  his  Houfe  on  Fire  as  foon  as  the  Other  fhould  fet  his 
Foot  in  it ;  and  fo  He,  and  his  Wife  went  away  in  a  great  Rage  into  an 
inner  Room,  and  clapped  the  Door  to  them. 

When  his  Servant  had  made  this  Relation  to  him,  He  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prized  ;  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  afked  whether  the  People  were 
drunk,  was  allured  that  They  were  very  fober,  and  appeared  before  this 
Paftion  to  be  well  bred.  He  fent  to  defire  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  to  come 
to  him,  that  They  might  confer  together,  and  that  He  would  immediately 
depart  his  Houfe  if  He  defired  it.  He  received  no  Anfwer,  but  that  He 
and  his  Wife  were  gone  to  Bed :  upon  which  He  faid  no  more,  but  that,  if 
40  They  were  gone  to  Bed,  He  would  go  to  Bed  too,  and  did  accordingly. 
Though  He  was  not  difturbed  in  the  Night,  the  Morning  was  not  at  all 
calmer  ;  the  Mafter  and  the  Miftrefs  ftormed  as  much  as  ever  ;  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  fpeak  with  him :  but  He  then  underftood  the 
Reafon :  the  Man  of  the  Houfe  had  been  an  Attorney  in  the  Court  of  the 
Prefident  and  Council  of  the  North,  in  great  Reputation  and  Practice 
there  ;  and  thereby  got  a  very  good  Livelihood,  with  which  He  had  lived 
in  Splendor ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  had  fat  in  the  Chair  of  that  Committee,  and 
had  carried  up  the  Votes  of  the  Commons  againft  that  Court,  to  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  upon  which  it  was  diffolved :  which  He  confeffed  was  a  better 
so  Reafon  for  being  angry  with  him,  than  many  others  had,  who  were  as 
angry,  and  perfecuted  him  more.  However,  He  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  remove  the  Eye-fore  from  them,  and  to  quit  the  Lodging  that  had  been 
afligned  to  him ;  and  He  was  much  better  accommodated  by  the  Kindnefs 
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of  a  good  Prebendary  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Hodjhon ,  who  fent  to  in- 
He  refides  at  vite  him  to  lodge  in  his  Houfe,  as  foon  as  He  heard  He  was  come  to 
d7.  Hodfton.  Town  ;  where  He  refided  as  long  as  the  Court  ftaid  there. 

There  was  now  a  great  Conflux  of  the  Members  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  to  York ;  infomuch  as  there  remained  not  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  above  a  fifth  Part  of  the  whole  Number ;  and  of  the  Houfe  £>f 
Peers  fo  few,  that  there  continued  not  at  Wefiminjler  twenty  Lords.  Yet 
They  proceeded  with  the  fame  Spirit,  and  Prefumption,  as  when  their 
Numbers  were  full ;  published  new  Declarations  againft  the  King  ;  raifed 
Soldiers  for  their  Army  apace ;  and  executed  their  Ordinance  for  the  Mi-  10 
litia  in  all  the  Counties  of  England ,  the  northern  Parts  only  excepted ; 
forbad  all  Perfons  to  refort  to  the  King  ;  and  intercepted  many  in  their 
Journey  towards  York ,  and  committed  them  to  Prifon  :  notwithftanding 
which,  many  Perfons  of  Quality  every  Day  flocked  thither  ;  and  it  was 
no  longer  fafe  for  thofe  Members  to  flay  in  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  who 
refolved  not  to  concur  with  them  in  their  unwarrantable  Defigns ;  and 
therefore  the  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  "John  Colepepper  fhortly  after  repaired 
likewife  to  York. 

When  the  King  declared  that  He  would  go  to  Beverley ,  a  Place  with¬ 
in  four  Miles  of  Hull ,  the  Noife  of  the  King’s  Journey  thither  made  a  20 
great  Imprefrion  upon  the  Parliament.  Where,  how  great  a  Concurrence 
•foever  there  was,  in  thofe  unwarrantable  Actions  which  begot  the  War ; 
yet  a  fmall  Number  of  thofe  who  voted,  both  the  railing  the  Army,  and 
making  the  General,  did  in  Truth  intend,  or  believe  that  there  would 
be  a  War :  and  therefore  when  They  looked  upon  it  as  begun  in  this 
March  of  the  King’s  to  Hull  (for  They  confidered  their  own  Actions  as 
done  only  to  prevent  a  War,  by  making  the  King  unable  to  make  it,  who 
as  They  thought  only  defired  it)  they  moved  prefently  for  fome  Overtures 
of  an  Accommodation.  Which  that  angry  Party  that  refolved  againft  it, 
never  durfl  abfolutely  reject ;  but  confenting  chearfully  to  it,  got  thereby  30 
Authority  to  infert  fuch  Things  in  the  Addrefs,  as  muft  inevitably  render 
it  ineffectual.  So,  at  this  Time  They  fent  the  Earl  of  Holland ,  a  Perfon 
whom  They  knew  to  be  mofl  unacceptable  to  the  King,  with,  two  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  came  to  Beverley  the  Day  the  King 
arrived  there.  The  Subject  of  their  Meffage  was,  after  feveral  fpecious 
Expreflions,  and  Profeflions  of  their  Duty,  to  diffuade  his  Majefly  from 
making  War  againft  his  Parliament,  by  proceeding  in  his  Enterprize  againft 
Hull ,  which  the  Parliament  was  obliged  to  defend.  And  all  the  Expe¬ 
dient  They  propofed  for  the  avoiding  this  War  was,  that  He  would  con- 
fent  to  the  nineteen  Propofitions,  which  They  had  formerly  made  to  him  40 
at  York ,  and  to  which  He  had  long  flnce  returned  his  Anfwer  ;  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  printed. 

These  nineteen  Propofitions,  which  contained  the  Difinherifon  of  the 
Crown  of  all  its  choice  Regalities,  and  left  only  the  Shadow  and  empty 
Name  of  the  King,  had  been  framed  by  the  Houfes  after  Mr.  Hyde  left 
London.  And  becaufe  He  had  fo  much  Work  then  upon  his  Hands,  as  They 
believed  He  would  not  be  able  to  difpatch  foon  enough,  the  Lord  Falk- 
• land- ,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper  undertook  to  prepare  an  Anfwer  to  them 
themfelves ;  and  fo  divided  the  Propofitions  between  them ;  and  in  a  fhort 
Time  fo  finifhed  their  Anfwer  that  They  fent  it  to  the  King,  and  defired  $0 
that  Mr.  Hyde  might  perufe  it,  and  then  caufe  it  to  be  publifhed  and 
printed.  The  Anfwer  was  full  to  all  Particulars ;  and  writ  with  very  much 
Wit  and  Sharpnefs ;  but  there  were  fome  Expreflions  in  it,  which  He  liked 
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not,  as  prejudicial  to  the  King,  and  in  Truth  a  Miftake  in  Point  of  Right, 
in  that  Part  which  had  been  prepared  by  Sir  John  Colepepfer ;  who  had 
taken  it  up  upon  Credit,  and  without  weighing  the  Confequence,  did 
really  believe  that  it  had  been  True;  which  was,  that  in  the  Difcourfe 
of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Kingdom,  He  had  declared,  that  the  King 
and  the  Houfe  of  Peers ,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made  the  Three 
Eflates :  and  for  this  Reafon  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  advance  the  Printing  it ; 
and  told  the  King,  that  all  the  Particulars  in  thofe  Proportions  had  been  Mr.  Hyde 
enough  anfwered  in  former  Anfwers  to  other  Declarations  (which  was  true)  tf/fnTto 
**  and  therefore  that  this  needed  not  be  publifhed:  with  which  his  Majefty  p!ftjfeJ0  th . 
was  fatisfied,  without  knowing  the  particular  true  Reafon ;  which  He  'Parliament' s 
thought  not  fit  to  communicate,  for  both  the  Perfons  fakes,  of  whofe  Af-  JftlZ.  Pr°' 
fe&ion  for  the  Church  (which  was  principally  concerned  in  that  Miftake, 
fince  in  Truth  the  Bifhops  make  the  Third  Eft  at  e,  the  King  being  the 
Head,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Whole)  his  Majefty  was  always  jealous. 

But  They  no  fooner  came  to  York,  than  They  appeared  much  unfa- 
tisfied,  that  that  Anfwer  was  not  printed  :  and  the  Lord  Falkland  finding 
it  remained  ftill  in  Mr.  Hydes  Hands,  He  expoftulated  warmly  with  him 
of  the  Reafons  ;  and  in  fome  Paftion  faid,  “  He  therefore  diftiked  it  be-  WFaik- 
io  “  caufe  He  had  not  writ  it  himfelf.”  Upon  which,  without  faying  more  S/JS 
than  that,  £C  He  never  expelled  fo  unkind  a  Reproach  from  him,”  He him  thercon' 
delivered  the  written  Copy  to  him,  and  He  immediately  procured  the 
King’s  Confent,  and  fent  it  to  the  Prefs  that  Night,  with  Order  to  lofe 
no  Time  in  the  Impreflion.  Of  which  the  King  was  afterwards  very  fen- 
fible;  and  that  Excellent  Lord,  who  intended  not  the  leaft  Unkindnefs 
(nor  did  it  produce  the  leaft  Interruption  in  their  Friendfhip)  was  likewife 
much  troubled  when  He  knew  the  Reafon  ;  and  imputed  it  to  his  own 
Inadvertency,  and  to  the  Infulion  of  fome  Lawyers  who  had  milled  Sir 
John  Colepepper ;  and  to  the  Declarations  which  many  of  the  Prelatical 
3°  Clergy  frequently,  and  ignorantly  made,  that  the  Biftiops  did  not  fit  in 
Parliament,  as  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Clergy,  and  fo  could  not  be  the 
Third  Eftate. 

I  t  happened  that  the  Day  the  Earl  of  Holland  came  to  Beverley , 

Mr.  Hyde  had  been  riding  Abroad ;  and  returning  to  Beverley ,  happened 
to  be  in  the  fame  Road,  when  the  Earl  of  Holland ,  and  his  Company 
profecuted  their  Journey  to  the  King :  when  meeting  together,  there 
pafled  the  ufual  Salutations  which  are  between  Perfons  well  known  to  each 
other.  ££  He  hoped  (the  Earl  faid)  that  He  fhould  be  Welcome  to  all  ho-  m,-.  Hydev 
££  neft  Men  at  the  Court,  becaufe  He  came  to  invite  the  King  to  return  Converfyion 
4o  u  to  his  Parliament;  and  to  abolifh  all  Jealoufies  between  them.”  The  ^/Holland, 
other  anfwered,  u  He  would  be  very  Welcome  indeed,  if  He  brought 
££  proper  Expedients  to  produce  either  of  thofe  Effects :  but  then  his  Er- 
££  rand  muft  be  of  another  Compofition,  than  what  the  King  underftood 
“  it  to  be.”  Upon  which  They  entered  upon  a  warmer  Difcourfe  than  it 
may  be  either  of  them  intended  ;  and  as  the  Earl  fpake  in  another  Stile 
than  He  had  ufed  to  do,  of  the  Power  and  Authority  of  the  Parliament, 
and  how  much  They  were  fuperior  to  any  Oppofition  or  Contradiction ;  fo 
the  Other  in  the  Debate  was  lefs  referved,  and  kept  a  lefs  Guard  upon 
himfelf  than  He  ufed  to  do ;  fo  that  They  feemed  nothing  pleafed  with 
?c  each  other :  nor  did  Mr.  Hyde  vifit  him  after  his  coming  to  Beverley ,  be¬ 
caufe  He  was  informed  that  the  Earl  had  to  many  Perfons  who  reforted 
to  him,  repeated  with  fome  Liberty  and  Sharpnefs,  what  had  pafted  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  not  without  fome  Menaces  what  the  Parliament  would 
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do.  And  as  foon  as  He  did  return,  there  was  a  new  Vote  pafled  by 
He  is  exempt-  Name  againft  him,  and  Two  or  Three  more,  by  which  He  was  exempted 

IJTlvon  from  Pardon  in  any  Accommodation  that  fhould  be  made  between  the 
cftLHoufes.  King)  and  parliament. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  been  abfent  four  or  five  Days  from  the  Court;  and 
came  into  the  Prefence  when  the  King  was  walking  his  Hands  before  Din¬ 
ner  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  King  faw  him,  He  afked  him  aloud,  “  Ned 
“  Hyde  when  did  you  play  with  my  Bandftrings  laft  ?”  upon  which  He 
was  exceedingly  out  of  Countenance,  not  imagining  the  Caufe  of  the 
Queftion,  and  the  Room  being  full  of  Gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  be  10 
Merry  with  what  the  King  had  afked.  But  his  Majefty  obferving  him  to 
be  in  Diforder,  and  to  blufh  very  much,  faid  pleafantly,  “  be  not  trou- 
“  bled  at  it,  for  I  have  worn  no  Bandftrings  thefe  twenty  Years and  then 
afked  him  whether  He  had  not  feen  the  Diurnal ;  of  which  He  had  not 
heard  till  then,  but,  fhortly  after,  fome  of  the  Standers-by  fhewed  him  a 
Diurnal,  in  which  there  was  a  Letter  of  Intelligence  printed,  where  it  was 
faid,  that  Ned  Hyde  was  grown  fo  familiar  with  the  King,  that  He  ufed 
to  play  with  his  Bandftrings.  Which  was  a  Method  of  calumniating  They 
began  then,  and  fhortly  after  profecuted  and  exercifed  upon  much  greater 
Perfons.  20 

I  n  the  Afternoon  the  Earl  of  Holland  came  to  deliver  his  Meflage  with 
great  Formality :  whom  the  King  received  with  much  Coldnefs,  and  Ma- 
nifeftation  of  Negledt ;  and  when  the  Earl  approached,  and  kneeled  to 
kifs  his  Hand,  He  turned  or  withdrew  his  Hand  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  Earl  killed  his  own.  When  the  Meflage  was  read,  the  King  faid  little 
more,  than  that  They  fhould  not  ftay  long  for  an  Anfwer;  and  fo  went 
to  his  Chamber.  The  Earl  was  not  without  many  Friends  there,  and  fome 
of  them  moved  the  King,  that  He  would  give  him  Leave  to  fay  fome- 
what  to  him  in  Private,  which  They  believed  would  be  very  much  for  his 
Service ;  but  his  Majefty  would  by  no  Means  yield  to  it.  By  this  Time  3° 
his  Majefty  had  Notice  of  the  Governor’s  Irrefolution  at  Hull ;  and  fo  was 
glad  of  this  Opportunity  to  have  a  fair  Excufe  for  making  no  Attempt 
upon  that  Place.  And  fent  the  next  Day  for  the  Earl  of  Holland  to  receive 
his  Anfwer ;  which  being  read  aloud  in  the  King’s  Prefence,  and  a  full 
Room,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  was  very  grateful  to  the  Auditors, 
who  feared  fome  Condefcenfton  in  the  King ;  though  very  mortifying  to 
the  Earl.  For  befides  that  it  was  thought  very  fharp  towards  the  Houfes, 
it  declared  his  Brother  the  Earl  of  Warwick  a  Traitor,  for  poflefllng  him- 
felf  of  the  King’s  Fleet  againft  his  Confent ;  and  concluded,  that  He 
would  forbear  any  Attempt  upon  Hull  for  fourteen  Days ;  in  which  Time,  40 
if  the  Parliament  would  enter  into  a  Treaty  for  a  happy  Peace,  They  fhould 
find  him  very  well  inclined  to  it ;  after  the  expiration  of  that  Time  He 
fhould  purfue  thofe  Ways  which  He  thought  fit.  In  the  mean  Time,  He 
made  a  fhort  Progrefs  into  the  adjacent  Counties  of  Nottingham  and  Lei- 
cejler ,  to  fee  what  Countenance  They  wore ;  and  to  encourage  thofe,  who 
appeared  to  have  good  Afte&ions  to  his  Service :  And  then  returning  to 
Beverley  within  the  limited  Time,  and  hearing  no  more  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  any  Thing  from  Hull  that  He  expected,  He  returned  again  to 
York. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  often  to  relate  a  Paflage  in  that  melancholick  50 
Time,  when  the  Standard  was  fet  up  at  Nottingham^  with  which  He  was 
much  affedtcd.  Sir  Edmund  Varney ,  Knight-Marfhal,  who  was  mentioned 
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before  as  Standard  Bearer,  with  whom  He  had  great  Familiarity,  who 
was  a  Man  of  great  Courage,  and  generally  beloved,  came  one  Day  to 
him  and  told  him,  “  He  was  very  glad  to  fee  him  in  fo  univerfal  a  Damp,  His  Cohvetja - 
££  under  which  the  Spirits  of  mod;  Men  were  opprefled,  retain  Bill  his  na-  ^  wit*  Sir 
“  tural  Vivacity  and  Chearfulnefs ;  that  He  knew  that  the  Condition  of  the  vamey 
££  King,  and  the  Power  of  the  Parliament,  was  not  better  known  to  any 
“  Man  than  to  him;  and  therefore  He  hoped  that  He  was  able  to  admi- 
“  nifter  fome  Comfort  to  his  Friends,  that  might  raife  their  Spirits,  as 
<c  well  as  it  fupported  his  own.”  Fie  anfwered,  “that  He  was  in  Truth  be- 
10  “  holden  to  his  Conflitution,  which  did  not  incline  him  to  Defpair ;  other- 
££  wife,  that  He  had  no  pleafant  Profpedl  before  him,  but  thought  as  ill 
“  of  Affairs  as  moft  Men  did  ;  that  the  other  was  as  far  from  being  me- 
££  lancholick  as  He,  and  was  known  to  be  a  Man  of  great  Courage  (as  in- 
<c  deed  He  was  of  a  very  cheerful,  and  a  generous  Nature,  and  con- 
££  feffedly  Valiant)  and  that  They  could  not  do  the  King  better  Service, 

“  than  by  making  it  their  Bufinefs  to  raife  the  dejedted  Minds  of  Men  ; 

“  and  root  out  thofe  Apprehenfions  which  difturbed  them,  of  Fear  and 
“  Defpair,  which  could  do  no  Good,  and  did  really  much  Mifchief.” 

H  e  replied  fmiling,  “  I  will  willingly  join  with  you  the  bed:  I  can, 

20  “  but  I  fhall  adt  it  very  fcurvily.  My  Condition,  faid  Hey  is  much  worfe 
“  than  yours,  and  different  I  believe  from  any  other  Man’s,  and  will  very 
“  well  juftify  the  Melancholick  that,  I  confefs  to  you,  poffeffes  me.  You 
<£  have  Satisfaction  in  your  Confcience  that  you  are  in  the  Right;  that  the 
££  King  ought  not  to  grant  what  is  required  of  him  ;  and  fo  you  do  your 
££  Duty,  and  your  Bufinefs  together  :  But  for  my  Part,  I  do  not  like  the 
££  Quarrel,  and  do  heartily  wifh  that  the  King  would  yield  and  confent  to 
££  what  They  defire  ;  fo  that  my  Confcience  is  only  concerned  in  Honour, 

££  and  in  Gratitude  to  follow  my  Matter.  I  have  eaten  his  Bread,  and 
££  ferved  him  near  thirty  Years,  and  will  not  do  fo  bafe  a  Thing,  as  to  for-^ 

3o ££  fake  him ;  and  chufe  rather  to  lofe  my  Life  (which  I  am  fure  I  fhall  do) 

££  to  preferve  and  defend  thofe  Things,  which  are  againft  my  Confcience 
££  to  preferve  and  defend.  For  I  will  deal  freely  with  you,  I  have  no  Re- 
t£  verence  for  the  Bifhops,  for  whom  this  Quarrel  fubfifts.”  It  was  not  a 
Time  to  Difpute  ;  and  his  Affedtion  to  the  Church  had  never  been  fuf- 
pedled.  He  was  as  Good  as  his  Word;  and  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Edgehilly  within  two  Months  after  this  Difcourfe.  And  if  thofe  who  had 
the  fame  and  greater  Obligations,  had  obferved  the  fame  Rules  of  Grati¬ 
tude,  and  Generality,  whatever  their  other  Affections  had  been,  that 
Battle  had  never  been  fought,  nor  any  of  that  Mifchief  been  brought  to 
4o  pafs,  that  fucceeded  it. 

After  the  King  came  to  Oxford  with  his  Army,  his  Majefty  one  Day 
fpeaking  with  the  Lord  Falklajjd  very  gracioufly  concerning  Mr.  Hydey  ne  King's 
faid  He  had  fuch  a  peculiar  Stile,  that  He  could  know  any  Thing  written 
by  him,  if  it  were  brought  to  him  by  a  Stranger,  amongft  a  Multitude  of  h^ffern- 
Writings  by  other  Men.  The  Lord  Falkland  anfwered,  He  doubted  his  Hydev  'stye. 
Majefty  could  hardly  do  that ;  becaufe  He  himfelf,  who  had  fo  long  Con- 
verfation  and  Friendfhip  with  him,  was  often  deceived  ;  and  often  met 
with  Things  written  by  him,  of  which  He  could  never  have  fufpeCted 
him,  upon  the  variety  of  Arguments.  To  which  the  King  replied,  He  would 
5o  lay  him  an  Angel ,  that  let  the  Argument  be  what  it'  would,  He  fhould 
never  bring  him  a  Sheet  of  Paper  (for  He  would  not  undertake  to  judge  of 
lefs)  of  his  Writing,  but  He  would  difcover  it  to  be  his.  The  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  told  him  it  fhould  be  a  Wager;  but  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
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ever  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Hyde.  Some  Days  after  the  Lord  Falkland 
brought  feveral  Packets,  which  He  had  then  received  from  London ,  to 
the  King,  before  He  had  opened  them,  as  he  ufed  to  do :  and  after  He 
had  read  his  feveral  Letters  of  Intelligence,  He  took  out  the  Prints  of 
Diurnals,  and  Speeches,  and  the  like,  which  were  every  Day  printed  at 
London ,  and  as  conftantly  fent  to  Oxford :  and  amongft  the  reft  there 
were  two  Speeches,  the  one  made  by  the  Lord  Pembroke  for  an  Accommo¬ 
dation  ;  and  the  other  by  the  Lord  Brooke  againft  it,  and  for  the  carrying  on 
the  War  with  more  Vigour,  and  utterly  to  root  out  the  Cavaliers,  which 
were  the  King’s  Party.  io 

Th  e  King  was  very  much  pleafed  with  reading  the  Speeches,  and  faid, 
He  did  not  think  that  Pe?nbroke  could  fpeak  fo  long  together ;  though  every 
Word  He  faid  was  lo  much  his  own,  that  no  Body  elfe  could  make  it.  And 
fo  after  He  had  pleafed  Himfelf  with  reading  the  Speeches  over  again,  and 
then  palled  to  other  Papers,  the  Lord  Falkland  whifpered  in  his  Ear  (for 
there  were  other  Perfons  by)  deliring  him  He  would  pay  him  the  Angel ; 
which  his  Majefty  in  the  Inltant  apprehending,  blufhed,  and  put  his  Hand 
in  his  Pocket,  and  gave  him  an  Angel ,  faying,  He  had  never  paid  a  Wa¬ 
ger  more  willingly  :  and  was  very  merry  upon  it,  and  would  often  call 
upon  Mr.  Hyde  for  a  Speech,  or  a  Letter,  which  He  very  often  prepared  upon  20 
feveral  Occalions ;  and  the  King  always  commanded  them  to  be  printed. 
And  He  was  often  wont  to  fay  many  Years  after,  that  He  would  be  very 
glad  He  could  make  a  Collection  of  all  thofe  Papers,  which  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  occalionally  at  that  Time  ;  which  He  could  never  do,  though  He  got 
many  of  them. 

There  was  at  that  Time  a  pleafant  Story  upon  thofe  Speeches.  The 
Lord  Brooke  had  met  with  them  in  print ;  and  heard  that  he  was  much 
reproached  for  fo  Unchriltian  a  Speech  againft  Peace  ;  though  the  Lan¬ 
guage  was  fuch  as  He  ufed  in  all  Opportunities :  whereupon  one  Morning 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  before  the  Houfe  fate,  He  came  to  the  Earl  of  3° 
Portland  (who  yet  remained  there  with  the  King’s  Approbation,  and 
knew  well  enough  from  whence  the  Speeches  came,  having  himfelf  caufed 
them  to  be  printed)  and  fhewing  them  to  him,  delired  He  would  move 
the  Houfe,  that  that  Speech  might,  by  their  Order,  be  burned  by  the 
Hand  of  the  Hangman  ;  by  which  Means  the  Kingdom  would  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  it  had  never  been  fpoken  by  him.  The  Earl  faid  He  would 
willingly  do  him  the  Service  ;  but  He  oblerved  that  the  Speeches  were 
printed  in  that  Manner,  that  where  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Speech  ended 
on  the  one  Side  of  the  Leaf,  his  (the  Lord  Brooke's )  Speech  began  on  the 
other  Side,  fo  that  one  could  not  be  burned,  without  burning  the  other  4° 
too  ;  which  He  knew  not  how  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  would  like  ;  and 
therefore  He  durft  not  move  it  without  his  Confent.  Whereupon  They 
both  went  to  the  Earl,  who  was  then  likewife  in  the  Houfe,  and  Port¬ 
land  told  him  what  the  Lord  Brooke  delired,  and  asked  him  whether  He 
wilhed  it  fhould  be  done.  He,  who  heard  He  was  very  well  fpoken  of, 
for  having  fpoke  fo  honeftly  for  Peace,  faid,  He  did  not  delire  it.  Upon 
which  Brooke  in  great  Anger,  alked  if  He  had  ever  made  that  Speech  ; 
He  was  very  fure  He  had  never  made  the  other ;  and  the  other  with  equal 
Choler  replied,  that  He  was  always  for  Peace ;  and  though  He  could  not 
fay  He  had  fpoken  all  thofe  Things  together,  He  was  fure  He  had  fpoken  50 
them  all  at  feveral  Times;  and  that  He  knew  as  well,  that  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  againft  Peace,  and  had  often  ufed  all  thofe  Exprellions  which 
were  in  the  Speechr  though  it  may  be  not  all  together.  Upon  which  They 
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entered  into  a  high  Combat  of  reproachful  Words  againft  each  other,  to 
the  no  fmall  Delight  of  the  Earl,  who  had  brought  them  together,  and  of 
the  reft  of  the  Standers  by. 

T  h  e  King  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  his  Winter  Quarters,  after  his  Re¬ 
treat  from  Brentford  to  Oxford ,  but  the  Parliament  fent  to  him  for  a  Safe- 
Conduct,  for  Commiffioners  to  be  fent  from  them  to  treat  of  Peace ; 
which  was  fent  to  them.  And  at  this  Time  there  was  a  Change  in 
Mr.  Hyde's  Fortune,  by  a  Preferment  the  King  conferred  upon  him. 

Every  Body  knew  that  He  was  truRed  by  the  King  in  his  molt  fecret  Tranf- 
»°  actions ;  but  He  was  under  no  Character  in  his  Service.  When  the  Com- 
miflioners  who  were  fent  for  the  Safe-Condu£t  came  to  Oxford ,  fome  who 
came  in  their  Company,  amongft  other  Matters  of  Intelligence  brought 
the  King  a  Letter  of  his  own  to  the  Queen,  printed,  that  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  printed  by  the  Licence,  if  not  Order,  of  the  Parliament.  In 
this  Letter,  of  the  fafe  Conveyance  whereof  his  Majefty  had  no  Apprehen- 
fion,  the  King  had  lamented  the  Uneafinefs  of  his  own  Condition,  in  re- 
fpecR  of  the  daily  Importunity  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  Lords  and 
others,  for  Honours,  Offices,  and  Preferments ;  and  named  feveral  Lords, 
who  were  folicitous  by  themfelves,  or  their  Friends,  for  this,  and  that  Place ; 

20  in  all  which  He  defired  to  receive  the  Queen’s  Advice,  being  refolved  to  do 
Nothing  with  Reference  to  thofe  Pretences,  till  He  ffiould  receive  it.  But 
He  faid  there  were  fome  Places,  which  He  muft  difpofe  of  without  Ray¬ 
ing  for  her  Anfwer,  the  Neceffity  of  his  Service  requiring  it ;  which  were 
the  MaRerfhip  of  the  Wards;  Applications  being  Rill  made  to  the  Lord 
Say  in  thofe  Affairs,  and  fo  that  Revenue  was  diverted  from  him  :  and 
therefore  as  He  had  revoked  his  Patent,  fo  He  was  refolved  to  make  Secre¬ 
tary  Nicholas  MaRer  of  the  Wards,  and  then  (thefe  were  his  MajeRy’s  own 
Words)  I  muR  make  Ned  Hyde  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Truth  is,  I  can 
truR  no  Body  elfe.  Which  was  a  very  envious  Expreffion,  and  extended 
3°  by  the  ill  Interpretation  of  fome  Men,  to  a  more  general  ComprehenRon 
than  could  be  intended.  This  was  quickly  made  Publick,  for  there  were 
feveral  Prints  of  it  in  many  Hands ;  and  fome  Men  had  Reafon  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  to  find  their  Names  mentioned  in  that  Manner,  and  others  were  glad 
that  theirs  were  there,  as  having  the  Pretence  to  purfue  their  Importuni¬ 
ties  the  more  vehemently^  being,  as  the  Phrafe  was,  .brought  upon  the 
Stage,  and  ffiould  fuffer  much  in  their  Honour  if  They  ffiould  be  now  re¬ 
jected  ;  which  Kind  of  Argumentation  was  very  unagreeable  and  grievous 
to  the  King. 

O  n  e  Morning,  when  the  King  was  walking  in  the  Garden,  as  He  ufed 
4°  to  do,  Mr.  Hyde  being  then  in  his  View,  his  Majefiy  called  him,  and  dif-  Mr.  Hyde 
courfed  of  the  Trouble  He  was  in  at  the  intercepting  that  Letter;  and  ‘offst- 
finding  by  his  Countenance  that  He  underfiood  not  the  Meaning,  He  afked  * 
him,  “  whether  He  had  not  heard  a  Letter  of  his,  which  He  writ  to  the 
“  Queen,  had  been  intercepted  and  printed.”  And  He  anfwering,  that  a  He 
“  had  not  heard  of  it,”  as  in  Truth  he  had  not;  the  King  gave  him  the 
printed  Letter  to  read,  and  then  faid,  that  “  He  wiffied  it  were  as  much 
a  in  his  Power  to  make  every  Body  elfe  Amends,  as  He  could  him ; 

“  for,  He  J'aid ,  He  was  refolved  that  Afternoon  to  fwear  him  Secretary  of 
<£  State,  in  the  Place  of  Nicholas ;  whom  He  would  likewife  then  make 
5o  <£  MaRer  of  the  Wards.”  Mr.  Hyde  told  him,  “  He  was  indeed  much  fur- 
££  prized  with  the  Sight  of  the  Letter ;  which  He  wiffied  had  not  been 
“  communicated  in  that  Manner  :  but  that  He  was  much  more  furprized 
“  to  find  his  own  Name  in  it,  and  his  MajeRy’s  Refolution  upon  it,  which 
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“  He  befought  him  to  change ;  for  as  He  never  had  the  Ambition  to 
“  hope,  or  with  for  that  Place,  fo  He  knew  Pie  was  very  unfit  for  it,  and 
“  unable  to  difcharge  it.”  To  which  the  King  with  a  little  Anger  replied, 
that  “  He  did  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Bufinefs  now  and  he  anfwered, 
that  “what  He  did  now,  would  be  no  Part  of  the  Bufinefs,  if  the  Rebel- 
“  lion  were  ended  ;  and  that  his  Unfkilfulnefs  in  Languages,  and  his  not 
“  underftanding  foreign  Affairs,  rendered  him  very  incapable  of  that 
“  Trull.”  The  King  faid,  “He  would  learn  as  much  as  was  neceffary  of 
“  that  Kind  very  quickly.”  He  continued  his  Delire,  that  his  Majefty 
would  lay  afide  that  Thought ;  and  faid,  “  that  He  had  great  Friendlhip 
“  for  Secretary  Nicholas ,  who  would  be  undone  by  the  Change;  for  He 
“  would  find  that  his  Majefty  would  receive  very  Little,  and  He  Nothing, 

“  by  that  Office,  till  the  Troubles  were  compofed.”  The  King  faid,  uNi- 
“  cholas  was  an  honeft  Man,  and  thatihis  Change  was  by  his  Defire;”  and 
bade  him  fpeak  with  him  of  it ;  which  He  went  prefently  to  do,  leaving 
his  Majefty  unfatisfied  with  the  Scruples  He  had  made. 

Wh  en  He  came  to  the  Secretary’s  Lodging,  He  found  him  with  a 
chearful  Countenance,  and  embracing  him,  called  him  his  Son.  Mr.  Hyde 
anfwered  him,  that  “  it  was  not  the  Part  of  a  good  Son  to  undo  his  Fa- 
“  ther,  or  to  become  his  Son  that  He  might  undo  him and  fo  they  en-  20 
tered  upon  the  Difcourfe ;  the  one  telling  him  what  the  King  had  re- 
folved,  and  how  grateful  the  Refolution  was  to  him  ;  and  the  other  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  Conference  He  had  then  had  with  the  King,  and  that 
for  his  Sake  as  well  as  his  own,  He  would  not  fubmit  to  the  King’s  Plea- 
fure  in  it.  And  fo  He  debated  the  whole  Matter  with  him ;  and  made  it 
evident  to  him,  that  He  would  be  difappointed  in  any  Expedition  He 
fhould  entertain  of  Profit  from  the  Wards,  as  the  State  of  Affairs  then 
flood :  fo  that  He  fhould  relinquifh  an  honourable  Employment,  which 
He  was  well  acquainted  with,  for  an  empty  Title  with  which  He  would 
have  Nothing  to  do  :  and  fo  advifed  him  to  confider  well  of  it,  and  of  3a 
all  the  Confequences  of  it,  before  He  expos’d  himfelf  to  fuch  an  Incon¬ 
venience. 

Whilst  this  was  in  Sufpenfe,  Sir  Charles  Ccejar ,  who  with  great  Pre¬ 
judice  to  the  King,  and  more  Reproach  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
Laud ,  had  been  made  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  died  :  and  Sir  John  Colepepper 
had  long  had  a  Promife  from  the  King  of  that  Place,  when  it  fhould  be¬ 
come  void,  and  now  preffed  the  Performance  of  it :  which  was  violently 
oppofed  by  Many,  partly  out  of  ill  Will  to  him  (for  He  had  not  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  getting  himfelf  much  loved)  and  as  much  out  of  good  Husbandry, 
and  to  fupply  the  King’s  Neceffities  with  a  good  Sum  of  Money,  which  40 
Dr.  Duck  was  ready  to  lay  down  for  the  Office.  And  the  King  was  fo  far 
wrought  upon,  that  He  paid  down  three  thoufand  Pounds  in  Part  of  what 
He  was  to  give ;  but  his  Majefty  caufed  the  Money  to  be  repaid,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  good  his  Promife  to  Sir  John  Colepepper ,  who  would  by  no 
means  releafe  him.  This  was  no  fooner  declared,  than  the  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  (who  was  much  more  felicitous  to  have  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Council, 
than  He  was  himfelf  for  the  Honour)  took  an  Opportunity  to  tell  the 
King,  that  He  had  now  a  good  Opportunity  to  prefer  Mr.  Hyde ,  by 
making  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Place  of  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  ;  which  the  King  faid,  He  had  refolved  to  do,  and  bid  him  take  -0 
no  Notice  of  it,  until  He  had  told  him  fo  himfelf.  And  fhortly  after  fent 
for  him,  and  faid,  “  that  He  had  now  found  an  Office  for  him,  which 
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“  He  hoped  He  would  not  refufe:  That  the  Chancellorfhip  of  the  Ex-  But  accepts 
“  chequer  was  void  by  the  Promotion  of  Colepepper  ;  and  that  He  re-  tuorflT 
“  folved  to  confer  it  upon  him;”  with  many  gracious  Expreffions  of  the Exche*uer' 
Satisfaction  He  had  in  his  Service.  The  other  anfwered,  “  that  though  it 
“  was  an  Office  much  above  his  Merit,  yet  He  did  not  defpair  of  enabling 
“  himfelf  by  Induftry  to  execute  it,  which  He  would  do  with  all  Fi- 

as  this  was  known,  no  Man  was  fo  much  troubled  at  it  as 
Sir  John  Colepepper ,  who  had  in  Truth  an  Intention  to  have  kept  both 
10  Places,  until  He  ffiould  get  into  the  quiet  Pofleffion  of  the  Rolls.  And 
though  He  profeffed  much  Friendffiip  to  the  other,  He  had  no  Mind  He 
ffiould  be  upon  the  fame  Level  with  him ;  and  believed  He  would  have 
too  much  Credit  in  the  Council.  And  fo  delayed,  after  his  Patent  for  the 
Rolls  was  paTed,  to  furrender  that  of  the  Chancellorfhip  of  the  Exchequer, 
until  the  Lord  Falkland ,  and  the  Lord  Digby  expoftulated  very  warmly 
with  him  upon  it,  and  until  the  King  took  Notice  of  it ;  and  then, 
feeming  very  much  troubled  that  any  Body  ffiould  doubt  the  Integrity  of 
his  Friendffiip  to  Mr.  Hyde ,  to  whom  He  made  all  the  Profeffions  ima¬ 
ginable,  He  furrendered  his  Office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  and 
20  the  next  Day  Mr.  Hyde  was  fworn  of  the  Privy-Council,  and  Knighted,  He  isfwomof 
and  had  his  Patents  fealed  for  that  Office.  And  the  King,  after  He  rofe  JJfi'and 
from  the  Council,  and  after  many  Expreffions,  of  the  Content  He  took  knighted. 
himfelf  in  the  Obligation  He  had  laid  upon  him,  with  much  Grace,  that 
was  not  natural  in  him  upon  fuch  Occalions,  told  him,  that  “He  was 
“  very  fortunate,  becaufe  He  verily  believed  no  Body  was  angry  at  his 
“  Preferment ;  for  belides  that  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  and  others,  who  He 
“knew  loved  him,  had  expreffed  much  Satisfaction  in  the  King’s  Purpofe; 

“  He  faid ,  the  Lord  Maltrevers ,  and  the  Lord  Dunfmore ,  who  He  did 
“not  think  had  any  Acquaintance  with  him,  feemed  very  much  pleafed 
30  “  with  him ;  and  therefore  He  thought  no  Body  would  envy  him ;  which 
“  was  a  rare  Felicity.”  But  his  Majefty  was  therein  miftaken;  for  He  had 
great  Enviers,  of  many  who  thought  He  had  run  too  fall ;  elpecially  of 
thofe  of  his  own  Profeffion,  who  looked  upon  themfelves  as  his  Superiors 
in  all  RefpeCts,  and  did  not  think  that  his  Age  (which  was  not  then  above 
thirty  three)  or  his  other  Parts,  did  entitle  him  to  fuch  a  Preference  before 
them.  And  the  News  of  it  at  TVejlminJler ,  exceedingly  offended  Thofe 
who  governed  in  the  Parliament;  to  fee  the  Man  whom  They  moft  hated, 
and  whom  They  had  voted  to  be  incapable  of  Pardon,  to  be  now  preferred 
to  an  Office  the  Chief  of  them  looked  for.  Belides,  there  was  another  un- 
4oufual  Circumftance  accompanied  his  Preferment,  that  it  was  without  the 
Interpolation,  or  Privity  of  the  Queen,  which  was  not  like  to  make  it  the 
more  eafy,  and  advantageous ;  and  it  was  not  the  more  unwelcome  to  him 
from  that  Circumftance. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  Difcourfe  of,  and  Inclination  to  a  Treaty, 
the  Armies  were  not  quiet  on  either  Side.  The  King’s  Quarters  were  en¬ 
larged  by  the  taking  of  Marlborough  in  Wiltjhire ,  and  of  Cirencejler  in 
Glocejlerjhire  ;  which  though  untenable  by  their  Situation,  and  weak 
Fortifications,  were  garrifoned  by  the  Parliament  with  great  Numbers  of 
Men,  who  were  all  killed,  or  taken  Prifoners.  And  the  Parliament  Forces 
*o  were  not  without  Succefs  too  ;  and  after  the  Lofs  of  Marlborough ,  fur- 
prized  the  Regiment  of  Horfe,  that  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  Gran- 
difon ,  a  gallant  Gentleman,  who  if  not  betrayed,  was  unhappily  invited  to 
Winchejler ,  with  Promife  of  Forces  ready  to  defend  the  Place ;  which  be- 
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ing  in  no  Degree  performed,  He  was  the  next  Day  after  He  came,  en- 
clofed  in  the  Caftle  of  TVinchefier ,  and  compelled  to  become,  all,  Officers 
and  Soldiers,  Prifoners  of  War  :  Though  He  and  fome  other  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Officers,  by  the  Negligence,  or  Corruption  of  their  Guard,  made 
their  Efcape  in  the  Night,  and  returned  to  Oxford. 

This  was  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1643,  at  the  Time  when  Mr.  Hyde. 
was  made  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  which 
was  between  the  Return  of  the  Commiffioners,  who  had  been  fent  to 
the  King  to  propofe  a  Treaty,  and  the  coming  of  thofe  Commiffioners  10 
to  Oxford,  who  were  afterwards  fent  from  the  Parliament  to  treat  with 
the  King ;  which  being  about  the  End  of  the  Year  1642,  this  Part  ffiall 
be  clofed  here. 

Pezenas  the  24 th 
of  July ,  1669. 
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in  the  Year  1660. 


PART  the  THIRD. 


IT  was  about  the  Beginning  of  March  (which  by  that  Account  was 
about  the  end  of  the  Year  1642,  and  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year  1643)  that  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Parliament  came  to  Ox¬ 
ford ,  to  treat  with  his  Majefty ;  and  were  received  gracioufly  by  him ; 
and  by  his  Order  lodged  conveniently,  and  well  accommodated  in  all 
Refpects. 

The  Parliament  had  bound  up  their  Commiffioners  to  the  flricteft  Let¬ 
ter  of  their  Proportions;  nor  did  their  Inftru&ions  at  this  Time  (which 
They  prefented  to  the  King)  admit  the  lead  Latitude  to  them  to  interpret 
10  a  Word  or  Expreffion,  that  admitted  a  doubtful  Interpretation.  Infomuch 
as  the  King  told  them,  “that  He  was  forry  that  They  had  no  more  Trull: 
“repofed  in  them;  and  that  the  Parliament  might  as  well  have  fent  their 
“  Demands  to  him  by  the  common  Carrier,  as  by  Commiffioners  fo  re- 
“  Brained.”  They  had  only  twenty  Days  allowed  them  to  finifh  the  whole 
Treaty:  whereof  They  might  employ  fix  Days  in  adjufting  a  Celfation,  if 
They  found  it  probable  to  effect  it  in  that  Time  :  other  wife  They  were 
to  decline  the  Ceffation,  and  enter  upon  the  Conditions  of  the  Peace; 
which  if  not  concluded  before  the  End  of  the  twenty  Days,  They  were  to 
give  it  over,  and  to  return  to  the  Parliament, 
zo  These  Proportions,  and  Reftrictions  much  abated  the  Hopes  of  a 
good  Ifiue  of  the  Treaty.  Yet  every  Body  believed,  and  the  Commiflioners 
themfelves  did  not  doubt,  that  if  fuch  a  Progrefs  fhould  be  made  in  the 
Treaty,  that  a  Peace  was  like  to  enfue,  there  would  be  no  Difficulty  in 
the  Enlargement  of  the  Time  :  and  therefore  the  Articles  for  a  Ceffation 
were  the  fooner  declined,  that  They  might  proceed  in  the  main  Bufinefs. 
For  though  what  was  propofed  by  them  in  Order  to  it,  was  agreeable 
enough  to  the  Nature  of  fuch  an  Affair;  yet  the  Time  allowed  for  it  was 
fo  fliort,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  make  it  practicable  :  nor  could  Notice 
be  timely  given  to  all  the  Quarters  on  either  Side,  to  obferve  it. 

30  Besides  that,  there  were  many  Particulars  in  it,  which  the  Officers 
on  the  King’s  Side  (who  had  no  Mind  to  a  Ceffation)  formalized  much 
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upon  :  and  (I  know  not  from  what  unhappy  Root,  but)  there  was  fprung 
up  a  wonderful  Averfion  in  the  Town  againft  a  Celfation.  Infomuch  as 
many  Perfons  of  Quality  of  feveral  Counties,  whereof  the  Town  was  full, 
applied  themfelves  in  a  Body  to  the  King,  not  to  confent  to  a  Celfation, 
till  a  Peace  might  be  concluded;  alledging,  that  They  had  feveral  Agita¬ 
tions  in  their  Countries,  for  his  Majefty’s,  and  their  own  Conveniencies, 
which  would  be  interrupted  by  the  Celfation ;  and  if  a  Peace  fhould  not 
afterwards  enfue,  would  be  very  mifchievous.  Which  Suggeftion,  if  it  had 
been  well  weighed,  would  not  have  been  found  to  be  of  Importance. 
But  the  Truth  is,  the  King  himfelf  had  no  Mind  to  the  Celfation,  for  a  to 
Reafon  which  fhall  be  mentioned  anon,  though  it  was  never  owned :  and 
fo  They  waved  all  farther  Mention  of  the  Celfation,  and  betook  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Treaty;  it  being  reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that  if  both 
Sides  were  heartily  difpofed  to  it,  a  Peace  might  as  foon  have  been  agreed 
upon,  as  a  Celfation  could  be.  All  the  Tranfadtions  of  that  Treaty  having 
been  long  lince  publifhed,  and  being  lit  only  to  be  digefted  into  the  Hilfory 
of  that  Time,  are  to  be  omitted  here.  Only  what  palled  in  Secret,  and  was 
never  communicated,  nor  can  otherwife  be  known,  lince  at  this  Time,  no 
Man  elfe  is  living  who  was  privy  to  that  Negotiation,  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  will  have  a  proper  Place  in  this  Difcourfe.  2D 

The  Proportions  brought  by  the  Commillioners  in  the  Treaty  were  fo 
unreafonable,  that  They  well  knew  that  the  King  would  never  confent 
to  them :  but  fome  Perfons  amongft  them,  who  were  known  to  wilh  well 
to  the  King,  endeavoured  underhand  to  bring  it  to  pafs.  And  They  did 
therefore,  whilft  They  publickly  purfued  their  Inftru&ions,  and  delivered, 
and  received  Papers  upon  their  Propolitions,  privately  ufe  all  the  Means 
they  could,  efpecially  in  Conferences  with  the  Lord  Falkland ,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  King  might  be  prevailed  with,  ill 
fome  Degree  to  comply  with  their  unreafonable  Demands. 

I  n  all  Matters  which  related  to  the  Church,  They  did  not  only  de^-  3o 
fpair  of  the  King’s  Concurrence,  but  did  not  in  their  own  Judgments  wilh 
it ;  and  believed,  that  the  Strength  of  the  Party  which  delired  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  War,  was  made  up  of  thofe,  who  were  very  indifferent  in 
that  Point;  and  that,  if  They  might  return  with  Satisfaction  in  other  Par¬ 
ticulars,  They  fhould  have  Power  enough  in  the  two  Houfes,  to  oblige 
the  more  violent  People  to  accept,  or  fubmit  to  the  Conditions.  They 
wilhed  therefore  that  the  King  would  make  fome  Condefcenfions  in  the 
Point  of  the  Militia;  which  They  looked  upon  as  the  only  fubftantial  Se¬ 
curity  They  could  have,  not  to  be  called  in  Queftion  for  what  They  had 
done  amifs.  And  when  They  faw  Nothing  could  be  digefted  of  that  Kind,  4* 
which  would  not  relied;  both  upon  the  King’s  Authority,  and  his  Honour, 
They  gave  over  inlifting  upon  the  General :  and  then  Mr.  Pier  repoint  (who 
was  of  the  beft  Parts,  and  moft  intimate  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land)  rather  delired  than  propofed,  that  the  King  would  offer  to  grant 
his  Commillion  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England .  By  which  Condefcenlion  He  would  be  reftored  to  his  Office, 
which  He  had  loft  for  their  Sakes;  and  fo  their  Honour  would  be  likewife 
repaired,  without  any  lignal  Prejudice  to  the  King  ;  lince  He  fhould  hold 
it  only  by  his  Majefty’s  Commillion,  and  not  by  any  Ordinance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  He  faid,  if  the  King  would  be  induced  to  gratify  them  in  this  50 
Particular,  He  could  not  be  confident,  that  They  fhould  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  both  Houfes  to  be  fatisfied  therewith,  fo  that  a  Peace  might  fud- 
denly  be  concluded ;  but  as  He  did  not  defpair  even  of  that,  He  did  be¬ 
lieve, 
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lieve,  that  fo  many  would  be  fatisfied  with  it,  that  They  would  from 
thence  take  the  Occalion  to  feparate  themfelves  from  them,  as  Men  who 
would  rather  deftroy  their  Country,  than  reftore  it  to  Peace. 

And  the  Earl  of  Northumberla?id  himfelf  took  fo  much  Notice  of  this 
Difcourfe  to  Secretary  Nicholas  (with  whom  He  had  as  much  Freedom,  as 
his  referved  Nature  was  capable  of)  as  to  proteft  to  him,  that  He  delired 
only  to  receive  that  Honour,  and  Truft  from  the  King,  that  He  might  be 
able  to  do  him  Service  ;  and  thereby  to  recover  the  Credit  He  had  un¬ 
happily  loft  with  him.  In  which  He  ufed  very  decent  Expreftions  towards 
10  his  Majefty ;  not  without  fuch  Reflexions  upon  his  own  Behaviour,  as  im¬ 
plied  that  He  was  not  proud  of  it :  and  concluded,  that  if  his  Majefty 
would  do  him  that  Honour,  as  to  make  that  Offer  to  the  Houfes,  upon  the 
Propofttion  of  the  Militia,  He  would  do  all  He  could  that  it  might  be  ef- 
fedual  towards  a  Peace ;  and  if  it  had  not  Succefs,  He  would  pafs  his  Word 
and  Honour  to  the  King,  that  as  foon,  or  whenfoever/  his  Majefty  would 
pleafe  to  require  it,  He  would  deliver  up  his  Commiflion  again  into  his 
Hands ;  He  having  no  other  Ambition,  or  Deftre,  than  by  this  Means  to 
re-deliver  up  the  Royal  Navy  to  his  Majefty’s  as  abfolute  Difpofal,  as  it  was, 
when  his  Majefty  fir  ft  put  it  into  his  Hands ;  and  which  He  doubted 
20  would  hardly  be  done  by  any  other  Expedient,  at  leaft  not  fo  foon. 

When  this  Propofttion  (which  from  the  Intereft,  and  Perfons  who  pro- 
pofed  it,  feemed  to  carry  with  it  fome  Probability  of  Succefs,  if  it  fhould 
be  accepted)  was  communicated  with  thofe  who  were  like  with  moil  Se¬ 
crecy  to  confult  it;  Secretary  Nicholas  having  already  made  fome  Approach 
towards  the  King  upon  the  SubjeX,  and  found  his  Majefty  without  Incli¬ 
nation  to  hear  more  of  it ;  it  was  agreed  and  refolved  by  them,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fhould  prefume  to  make  the  Propofttion 
plainly  to  the  King ;  and  to  perluade  his  Majefty  to  hear  it  debated  in  his 
Prefence :  at  leaft,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  enlarge  upon  it  himfelf,  as 
30  much  as  the  Argument  required :  and  He  was  not  unwilling  to  embark 
himfelf  in  the  Affair. 

When  He  found  a  fit  Opportunity  for  the  Reprefentation,  and  his  which  tie 
Majefty  at  good  Leifure,  in  his  Morning’s  Walk,  when  He  was  always  fffqtcr 
moft  willing;  to  be  entertained,  the  Chancellor  related  ingenuoufly  to  him  a£vi^es  the 
the  whole  Difcourfe,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pierrepoint ,  and  to  ph with- 
whom ;  and  what  the  Earl  himfelf  had  faid  to  Secretary  Nicholas ;  and 
what  Conference  They,  to  whom  his  Majefty  gave  Leave  to  confult  toge¬ 
ther  upon  his  Affairs,  had  between  themfelves  upon  the  Argument,  and 
what  occurred  to  them  upon  it:  in  which  He  mentioned  the  Earl’s  De- 
40  merit  towards  his  Majefty,  with  Severity  enough,  and  what  Reafon  He 
had,  not  to  be  willing  to  reftore  a  Man  to  his  Favour,  who  had  forfeited 
it  fo  unworthily.  Yet  He  defired  him  to  confider  his  own  ill  Condition  ; 
and  how  unlike  it  was,  that  it  fhould  be  improved  by  the  Continuance  of 
the  War  ;  and  whether  He  could  ever  imagine  a  Poflibility  of  getting  out 
of  it  upon  more  eafy  Conditions,  than  what  was  now  propofed ;  the  Ofler 
of  which  to  the  Parliament  could  do  him  no  fignal  Prejudice,  and  could 
not  but  bring  him  very  notable  Advantages :  for  if  the  Peace  did  not  enfue 
upon  it,  fuch  a  Rupture  infallibly  would,  as  might  in  a  little  Time  facili¬ 
tate  the  other.  And  then  He  faid  as  much  to  leffen  the  Malignity  of  the 
50  Earl  as  He  could,  by  remembring,  how  dutifully  He  had  refigned  his 
Commiflion  of  Admiral,  upon  his  Majefty’s  Demand ;  and  his  Refufal  to 
accept  the  Commiflion  the  Parliament  would  have  given  him  :  and  ob- 
ferved  fome  Vices  in  his  Nature,  which  would  ftand  in  the  Place  of  Vir- 
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tues,  towards  the  Support  of  his  Fidelity  to  his  Majefty,  and  his  Animofity 
againft  the  Parliament ;  if  He  were  once  re-ingratiated  to  his  Majefty ’s 
Truft. 

The  King  heard  him  very  quietly  without  the  leaft  Interruption,  which 
He  ufed  not  to  do  upon  Subjects  which  were  not  grateful  to  him,  for  He 
knew  well,  that  He  was  not  fwayed  by  any  Affedlion  to  the  Man ;  to  whom 
He  was  more  a  Stranger,  than  He  was  to  moft  of  that  Condition  :  and 
He  upon  Occafions,  had  often  made  fharp  Reflections  upon  his  Ingrati¬ 
tude  to  the  King.  His  Majefty  feemed  at  the  firft  to  inflft  upon  the  Im¬ 
probability,  that  any  fuch  Conceflion  by  him,  would  be  attended  with  any  10 
Succefs ;  that  not  only  the  Earl  had  not  filtered:  in  the  Houfes,  to  lead 
them  into  a  Refolution,  that  was  only  for  his  particular  Benefit ;  but  that 
the  Parliament  it  felf  was  not  able  to  make  a  Peace,  without  fuch  Condi¬ 
tions,  as  the  Army  would  require.  And  then  He  fhould  buffer  exceedingly 
in  his  Honour,  for  having  fhewn  an  Inclination  to  a  Perfon,  who  had  re¬ 
quited  his  former  Graces  fo  unworthily  :  and  this  led  him  into  more 
Warmth,  than  He  ufed  to  be  afleCted  with.  He  faid,  “  indeed  He  had 
u  been  very  unfortunate  in  conferring  his  Favours  upon  many  very  ungrate- 
££  ful  Perfons :  but  no  Man  was  fo  inexcufable  as  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
££  land.  ”  He  faid,  “  He  knew  that  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  generally  20 
££  looked  upon  as  the  Man  of  the  greateft  Ingratitude;  but  (He  faid)  He 
££  could  better  excufe  him  than  the  other  :  that  it  was  true,  He  owed  all 
££  He  had  to  his  Father’s,  and  his  Bounties ;  and  that  himfelf  had  con- 
u  ferred  great  Favours  upon  him  ;  but  that  it  was  as  true,  He  had  fre¬ 
quently  given  him  many  Mortifications,  which  though  He  had  deferved, 
He  knew  had  troubled  him  very  much ;  that  He  had  oftener  denied 
££  him,  than  any  other  Man  of  his  Condition ;  and  that  He  had  but  lately 
££  refufed  to  gratify  him  in  a  Suit  He  had  made  to  him,  of  which  He  had 
£c  been  very  confident ;  and  fo  might  have  fome  Excufe  (how  ill  foever) 

££  for  being  out  of  Humour,  which  led  him  from  one  Ill  to  another  ;  but  30 
££  that  He  had  lived  always  without  Intermiflion,  with  the  Earl  of 
££  Northumberland  as  his  Friend,  and  courted  him  as  his  Miftrefs ;  that 
££  He  had  never  denied  any  Thing  He  had  ever  afked,  and  therefore  his 
££  Carriage  to  him  was  never  to  be  forgotten.” 

And  this  Difcoutfe  he  continued  with  more  Commotion,  and  in  a  more 
pathetical  Stile,  than  ever  He  ufed  upon  any  other  Argument.  And  though 
at  that  Time  it  was  not  fit  to  prefs  the  Matter  farther,  it  was  afterwards 
refumed  by  the  fame  Perfon  more  than  once ;  but  without  any  other  Ef¬ 
fect,  than  that  his  Majefty  was  contented,  that  the  Earl  fhould  not  de- 
fpair  of  being  reftofed  to  that  Office,  when  the  Peace  fhould  be  made ;  or  40 
upon  any  eminent  Service  performed  by  him,  when  the  Peace  fhould  be 
defpaired  of.  The  King  was  very  willing  and  defirous  that  the  Treaty  fhould 
be  drawn  out  in  Length  ;  to  which  Purpofe  a  Propofition  w^as  made  to  the 
Commiffioners,  for  an  Addition  of  Ten  Days,  which  They  feot  to  the  Par¬ 
liament,  without  the  leaft  Apprehenfion  that  it  would  be  denied.  But 
They  were  deceived;  and  for  Anfwer  received  an  Order  upon  the  laft  Day 
but  one  of  the  Time  before  limited,  by  which  They  were  exprefly  re¬ 
quired,  to  leave  Oxford  the  next  Day.  From  that  Time,  all  Intercourfe 
and  Commerce  between  Oxford  and  London,  which  had  been  permitted 
before,  was  abfolutely  interdi&ed  under  the  higheft  Penalties  by  the  Par-  .<* 
liament. 

I  f  this  fecret  underhand  Propofition  had  fucceeded,  and  received  that 
Encouragement  from  the  King,  that  was  defired ;  and  more  Application 
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of  the  fame  Remedies  had  been  then  made  to  other  Perfons  (for  alone  it 
could  never  have  proved  effectual)  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  violent  and 
abominable  Counfels,  which  were  but  then  in  Projedion  between  very 
few  Men  of  any  Intered,  and  which  were  afterwards  miferably  put  in 
Practice,  had  been  prevented.  And  it  was  exceedingly  wondered  at,  by 
thofe  who  were  then  privy  to  this  Overture,  and  by  all  who  afterwards 
came  to  hear  of  it,  that  the  King  fhould  in  that  Conjundure  decline  fo 
advantageous  a  Proportion  ;  lince  He  did  already  difcern  many  ill  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  Factions,  growing,  and  nourifhed,  both  in  his  Court  and 
*°  Army,  which  would  every  Day  be  uneafy  to  him ;  and  did  with  all  his 
Soul  delire  an  End  of  the  War.  And  there  was  Nothing  more  fuitable  and 
agreeable  to  his  magnanimous  Nature,  than  to  forgive  thofe,  who  had  in 
the  higheft  Degree  offended  him :  Which  Temper  was  notorious  through¬ 
out  his  whole  Life.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amifs  in  this  Difcourfe,  to  en¬ 
large  upon  this  fatal  Rejection,  and  the  true  Caufe  and  Ground  thereof. 

The  King’s  Affedion  to  the  Queen  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  Alloy; 
a  Compolition  of  Confcience,  and  Love,  and  Generolity,  and  Gratitude, 
and  all  thofe  noble  Affedions,  which  raife  the  Pallion  to  the  greateft 
Height ;  infomuch  as  He  faw  with  her  Eyes ;  and  determined  by  her  Judg- 
20  ment.  And  did  not  only  pay  her  this  Adoration,  but  delired  that  all  Men 
fhould  know  that  He  was  fwayed  by  her ;  which  was  not  Good  for  either 
of  them.  The  Queen  was  a  Lady  of  great  Beauty,  excellent  Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  made  him  a  juft  Return  of  nobleft  Affedions ;  fo  that  They 
were  the  true  Idea  of  conjugal  Affedion,  in  the  Age  in  which  They  lived. 
When  She  was  admitted  to  the  Knowledge,  and  Participation  of  the  moft 
fecret  Affairs  (from  which  She  had  been  carefully  reftrained  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whilft  He  lived)  She  took  Delight  in  the  examining  and 
difculling  them,  and  from  thence  in  making  Judgment  of  them;  in  which, 
her  Paffions  were  always  ftrong. 

3o  She  had  felt  fo  much  Pain  in  knowing  Nothing,  and  medling  with  No¬ 
thing,  during  the  Time  of  that  great  Favourite,  that  now  She  took  Plea^ 
fure  in  Nothing  but  knowing  all  Things,  and  difpohng  all  Things  :  and 
thought  it  but  juft,  that  She  fhould  difpofe  of  all  Favours  and  Prefer¬ 
ments,  as  He  had  done  ;  at  leaft,  that  Nothing  of  that  Kind  might  be 
done,  without  her  Privity  :  not  conhdering,  that  the  univerfal  Prejudice 
that  great  Man  had  undergone,  was  not  with  Reference  to  his  Perfon,  but 
his  Power :  and  that  the  fame  Power  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  Mur¬ 
mur  and  Complaint,  if  it  redded  in  any  other  Perfon,  than  the  King  him- 
felf.  And  She  fo  far  concurred  with  the  King’s  Inclination,  that  She  did 
40  not  more  delire  to  be  poflelled  of  this  unlimited  Power,  than  that  all 
the  World  Ihould  take  Notice,  that  She  was  the  entire  Miftrefsof  it :  which 
in  Truth  (what  other  unhappy  Circumftances  foever  concurred  in  the  Mif- 
chief)  was  the  Foundation  upon  which,  the  drft,  and  the  utmofi:  Preju¬ 
dices  to  the  King,  and  his  Government,  were  raifed,  and  profecuted.  And 
it  was  her  Majefty’s,  and  the  Kingdom’s  Misfortune,  that  She  had  not  any 
Perfon  about  her,  who  had  either  Ability,  or  Adedion,  to  inform  and  ad- 
vife  her,  of  the  Temper  of  the  Kingdom,  or  Humour  of  the  People;  or 
who  thought  either  worth  the  caring  for. 

When  the  Difturbances  grew  fo  rude,  as  to  interrupt  this  Harmony; 
50  and  the  Queen’s  Fears,  and  Indifpodtion,  which  proceeded  from  thofe 
‘  Fears,  difpofed  her  to  leave  the  Kingdom,  which  the  King  to  comply  with 
her,  confentcd  to  (and  if  that  Fear  had  not  been  predominant  in  her,  her 
Jealoufy,  and  Apprehenlion  that  the  King  would,  at  fome  Time,  be  pre- 
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vailed  with  to  yield  to  fome  unreafonable  Conditions,  would  have  dif- 
fuaded  her  from  that  Voyage)  to  make  all  Things  therefore  as  fure  as 
might  be,  that  her  Abfence  fhould  not  be  attended  with  any  fuch  In¬ 
convenience,  his  Majefty  made  a  folemn  Promife  to  her  at  parting,  that  He 
would  receive  no  Perfon  into  any  Favour,  or  Truft,  who  had  difterved 
him,  without  her  Privity  and  Confent ;  and  that,  as  She  had  undergone  fo 
many  Reproaches  and  Calumnies  at  the  Entrance  into  the  War,  fo  He 
would  never  make  any  Peace,  but  by  her  Interpohtion,  and  Mediation,  that 
the  Kingdom  might  receive  that  Blefling  only  from  Her. 

This  Promife  (of  which  his  Majefty  was  too  Religious  an  Obferver)  10 
was  the  Caufe  of  his  Majefty’s  Rejection,  or  not  Entertaining  this  laft 
Overture.  And  this  was  the  Reafon  that  He  had  that  Averlion  to  the 
Ceftation;  which  He  thought  would  inevitably  oblige  him  to  confent  to 
the  Peace,  as  it  fhould  be  propofed ;  and  therefore  He  had  countenanced 
an  Addrefs,  that  had  been  made  to  him  againft  it,  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
feveral  Counties  attending  the  Court :  and  in  Truth  They  were  put  upon 
that  Addrefs  by  the  King’s  own  private  Direction.  Upon  which  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  him,  when  the  Bufinefs  was  over,  that  He 
had  raifed  a  Spirit  he  would  not  be  able  to  conjure  down :  And  that  thole 
Petitioners  had  now  appeared  in  a  Buftnefs  that  pleafed  him,  but  would  20 
be  as  ready  to  appear  at  another  Time,  to  crofs  what  He  defired  ;  which 
proved  true.  For  He  was  afterwards  more  troubled  with  Application,  and 
Importunity  of  that  Kind,  and  the  Murmurs  that  arofe  from  that  Liberty, 
when  all  Men  would  be  Counfellors,  and  cenfure  all  that  the  Council  did, 
than  with  the  Power  of  the  Enemy. 

About  the  Time  that  the  Treaty  began,  the  Queen  landed  in  the 
North :  And  She  refolved  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Ammunition,  and  Arms, 
to  make  what  Hafte  She  could  to  the  King  :  having  at  her  firft  landing, 
exprefled  by  a  Letter  to  his  Majefty,  her  Apprehenfton  of  an  ill  Peace  by 
that  Treaty;  and  declared,  that  She  would  never  live  in  Eiigland ,  if  She  36 
might  not  have  a  Guard  for  the  Security  of  her  Perfon :  which  Letter  came 
accidentally  afterwards  into  the  Hands  of  the  Parliament,  of  which  They 
made  Ufe  to  the  Queen’s  Difadvantage.  And  the  Expe&ation  of  her  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  Arrival  at  Oxford ,  was  the  Reafon  that  the  King  fo  much  delired 
the  Prolongation  of  the  Treaty.  And  if  it  had  pleafed  God  that  She  had 
come  thither  Time  enough,  as  She  did  fhortly  after,  She  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  condefcended  to  many  Propofitions  for  the  gratifying  particular  Per- 
fons,  as  appeared  afterwards,  if  thereby  a  reafonable  Peace  might  have 
been  obtained. 

When  the  Scotifh  Commiftioners  attended  the  King  at  Oxford ,  and  40 
defired  his  Leave,  that  there  might  be  a  Parliament  called  in  Scotland , 
which  his  Majefty  denied  them  (well  knowing,  that  They  would,  againft 
all  the  Proteftations,  and  Oaths  They  had  made  to  him,  at  his  being  in 
Cihc  Scmifh  that  Country,  join  with  thofe  at  Weflminfter)  They  prefented  a  long  Pa- 
fffnftTtbe  Per  to  the  King,  containing  a  bitter  Inventive  againft  Bifhops,  and  the 
Kef J for  whole  G°vernment  of  the  Church ;  as  being  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
the  Abolition  God,  and  to  the  Advancement  of  true  Religion  :  and  concluded  with  a 
of  Epfcopacy.  paftionate  Defire  for  the  Alteration  of  that  Government,  as  the  only 
Means  to  fettle  Peace  throughout  his  Majefty’s  Dominions.  In  all  their 
other  Demands,  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland ,  and  calling  a  Par-  50 
liament  there,  the  King  had  only  conferred  with  two,  or  three  of  thofe  He 
moft  trufted,  whereof  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  always  one,  and 
drew  the  Anfwers  He  gave :  But  this  laft  Paper  which  only  concerned 
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England ,  He  brought  to  the  Council  Board,  and  required  their  Advice, 
what  Anfwer  He  fhould  give  to  it.  The  King  himfelf  was  very  deftrous  to 
take  this  Occalion,  to  fhew  his  Affedtion  and  Zeal  for  the  Church ;  and 
that  other  Men’s  Mouths  might  be  hereafter  flopped  in  that  Argument, 
and  that  no  Body  might  ever  make  the  fame  Proportion  to  him  again,  He 
had  a  great  Mind  to  have  made  an  Anfwer  to  every  Expreffion  in  their  Pa¬ 
per  ;  and  to  have  fet  out  the  Divine  Right  of  Epifcopacy ;  and  how  im- 
poffible  it  was  ever  for  him  in  Confcience  to  confent  to  any  Thing,  to  the 
Prejudice  of  that  Order  and  Function,  or  to  the  alienating  their  Lands: 
enlarging  himfelf  more  in  the  Debate,  than  He  ufed  to  do  upon  any  other 
Argument ;  mentioning  thofe  Reafons  which  the  ableft  Prelate  could  do 
upon  that  Occafion  ;  and  wifhed  that  all  thofe,  and  fuch  others  as  might 
occur,  fhould  be  contained  in  his  Anfwer. 

Many  of  the  Lords  were  of  Opinion,  that  a  fhort  Anfwer  would  be 
beft,  that  fhould  contain  Nothing  but  a  Reje&ion  of  the  Proportion,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  Reafon :  no  Man  feeming  to  concur  with  his  Majefty,  with 
which  He  was  not  fatisfted  ;  and  replied  with  fome  Sharpnefs  upon  what 
had  been  faid.  Upon  which  the  Lord  Falkland  replied,  having  been  be¬ 
fore  of  that  Mind,  deftring  that  no  Reafons  might  be  given  ;  and  upon 
that  Occafton  anfwered  many  of  thofe  Reafons  the  King  had  urged,  as 
not  valid  to  fupport  the  Subjedt,  with  a  little  Quicknefs  of  Wit  (as  his 
Notions  were  always  fharp,  and  expreffed  with  notable  Vivacity)  which 
made  the  King  warmer  than  He  ufed  to  be ;  reproaching  all  who  were  of 
that  Mind,  with  want  of  Affedion  for  the  Church ;  and  declaring  that 
He  would  have  the  Subftance  of  what  He  had  faid,  or  of  the  like  Nature, 
digefted  into  his  Anfwer  ;  with  which  Reprehenfton  All  fat  very  blent, 
having  never  undergone  the  like  before.  Whereupon  the  King  recoiled-  Ehe  King  caltt 
ing  himfelf,  and  obferving,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  Idr  of 
yet  fpoke,  called  upon  him  to  deliver  his  Opinion,  adding,  that  He  was 
fure  He  was  of  his  Majefty’s  Mind,  with  Reference  to  Religion,  and  the  °Pinion 

/-.it  °  then  on., 

Church. 

The  Chancellor  flood  up,  and  faid,  that  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  faid  Nothing  that  Day,  having  obferved  more  Warmth,  than  had 
ever  been  at  that  Board,  flnce  He  had  the  Honour  to  flt  there  (which  was 
not  many  Days  before)  that  in  Truth  He  was  not  of  the  Opinion  of  any 
one  who  had  fpoken ;  He  did  not  think  that  the  Anfwer  ought  to  be  very 
fhort,  or  without  any  Reafons ;  and  He  did  as  little  think,  that  the  Rea¬ 
fons  mentioned  by  his  Majefty,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  Paper,  which 
the  Scots  had  been  fo  bold  as  to  prefent  to  the  King.  He  faid,  all  thofe 
Reafons, were  flt  to  be  offered  in  a  Synod,  or  in  any  other  Place,  where 
that  Subject  could  be  lawfully  ventilated ;  and  He  believed  them  all  to  be 
of  that  Weight,  that  Mr.  Henderfon  and  all  his  Affemblyof  Divines  could 
never  Anfwer ;  but  He  fhould  be  very  forry  that  his  Majefty  fhould  fo  far 
condefcend  to  their  Prefumption,  as  to  give  thofe  Reafons ;  as  if  He  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Matter  to  be  difputed.  He  afked  his  Majefty,  what  Anfwer  He 
would  give  to  the  King  of  France ,  if  He  fhould  fend  to  him,  to  alter 
the  Government  of  the  City  of  London ,  or  any  other  City,  and  that  He 
would  fubftitute  other  Magiftrates  in  the  Place  of  thole,  who  are ;  which, 
as  a  King,  He  might  more  reafonably  demand,  than  thefe  Gentlemen  of 
Scotland  could  do  what  They  propofe;  whether  his  Majefty  would  think 
it  more  agreeable  to  his  Honour,  to  make  a  reafonable  Difcourfe,  of  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ,  and  of  the  Dependance  the  pre¬ 
fent  Magiftrates  had  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Frame  of  the  Government ; 
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or  whether,  He  would  only  fend  him  Word,  that  He  fhould  meddle  with 
what  He  had  to  do.  He  did  think,  that  it  was  very  fit  that  his  Majefty’s 
Anfwer  to  this  Paper  fhould  contain  a  very  fevere,  and  fharp  Reprehen- 
fion  for  their  Prefumption  ;  and  take  Notice,  how  folicitous  They  were 
for  the  Prefervation  of  what  They  called  the  Right  and  Privilege  of  their 
Country,  that  his  Majefty  might  not  bring  any  Thing  into  Debate  at  his 
Council  Board  here,  that  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland^  though  it  had 
often  too  much  Relation  to  the  Affairs  and  Government  of  E?tgland ;  yet 
that  They  would  take  upon  them  to  demand  from  his  Majefty,  at  leaft 
to  advife  him  to  make,  an  Alteration  in  the  Government  of  England ,  10 
which  would  quite  alter  the  Frame  of  it,  and  make  fuch  a  Confufion  in 
the  Laws ;  which  They  could  no  more  comprehend,  than  They  could 
any  of  the  fame  Kind,  that  related  to  any  other  foreign  Kingdom  ;  and 
therefore,  that  for  the  Future  They  fhould  not  pradtife  the  like  Pre¬ 
fumption. 

withwhicb  The  King  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  very  well  pleafed,  all  the  Time  He 
mil  Satisfied,  was  Speaking ;  and  when  He  had  done,  his  Majefty  faid  again,  He  was 
fure  the  Chancellor  was  entirely  of  his  Mind,  with  Reference  to  the 
Church ;  and  that  He  had  fatisfied  him,  that  this  was  not  the  Seafon,  nor 
the  Occafion,  in  which  thofe  Arguments,  which  He  had  ufed,  were  to  20 
be  infilled  on ;  and  that  He  was  willing  to  depart  from  his  own  Senfe  ; 
and  was  in  Truth  fo  well  pleafed,  that  He  vouchfafed  to  make  fome  kind 
of  Excufe  for  the  Paftion  He  had  fpoken  with ;  and  all  the  Lords  were 
very  well  fatisfied  with  the  Expedient  propofed ;  and  all  commended  the 
Chancellor  :  and  the  Anfwer  was  given  to  the  Scotijh  Commiffioners  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  who  had  too  good  Intelligence,  not  to  know  all  that  had 
paffed  ;  and  upon  their  long  Difcourfes  with  the  King  (who  was  always 
forward  to  enlarge  upon  that  Subject,  in  which  He  was  fo  well  verfed) 
expelled  fuch  an  Anfwer,  as  might  give  them  Opportunity  to  bring  the 
whole  Matter  of  Epifcopacy  upon  the  Stage,  and  into  publick  Difputa-  3s 
tion.  And  fo  They  returned  to  Londo?i ,  with  manifeft  Diflatisfadlion,  be¬ 
fore  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Parliament;  and  with  avowed  Deteftation 
of  a  Perfon,  againft  whom  They  were  known  always  to  have  an  invete¬ 
rate,  and  an  implacable  Difpleafure. 

The  King  was  much  troubled  at  the  Difunion  between  the  Princes  Ru¬ 
pert,  and  Maurice,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  after  the  taking  of 
Briftol ;  which  He  knew  muft  exceedingly  diforder  and  divide  that  Ar¬ 
my  :  For  compofing  whereof,  his  Majefty  refolved  the  next  Day  after  the 
News,  to  go  himfelf  to  Briftol ;  which  was  very  neceffary  in  many 
Refpedls.  The  Settlement  of  the  Port,  which  was  of  infinite  Importance  4a 
to  the  King  in  Point  of  Trade,  and  his  Cuftoms,  and  with  Reference  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  applying  the  Army  to  fome  new  Enterprize,  without 
Lofs  of  Time,  could  not  be  done  without  his  Majefty’s  Prefence.  But  there 
was  Nothing  more  difpofed  his  Majefty  to  that  Refolution,  than  to  be  ab- 
fent  from  his  Council  at  Oxford ,  when  He  fhould  fettle  the  Differences 
between  the  Princes,  and  the  Marquis ;  for  as  He  was  always  fwayed  by 
his  Affecftion  to  his  Nephews,  which  He  did  not  think  Partiality ;  fo  the 
Lords,  towards  whom  the  Princes  did  not  live  with  any  Condefcenfion, 
were  very  folicitous,  that  the  Marquis  might  receive  no  Injuftice,  or  Dif- 
obligation.  And  the  King,  to  avoid  all  Counfel  in  this  Particular,  re-  50 
folved  to  declare  no  Refolution,  till  He  fhould  come  himfelf  to  Briftol ; 
and  fo  went  from  Oxford  thither;  taking  with  him,  of  the  Council,  the 
Duke  of  Rich??iondy  the  Lord  Falkland ,  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  King  lodging  the  firft  Night  at  Malmf- 
bury ;  and  the  Lord  Falkland ,  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls*  and  fome  other 
Gentlemen  lodging  that  Night  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at 
his  Houfe  at  Pirton ,  which  lay  in  the  Way  to  Briftol ;  where  They  were 
the  next  Day  within  an  Hour  after  the  King. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  undergone  fome  Mortification 
during  the  fhort  Abode  at  Brijlol ,  which  was  the  only  Port  of  Trade  f,fs  offiJ 
within  the  King’s  Quarters:  which  was  like  to  yield  a  confiderable  Benefit  TAli ty 
to  the  King,  ir  it  were  well  managed ;  and  the  Direction  thereof  belonged lwn) 

*°  entirely  to  his  Office ;  but  when  He  fent  to  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  to 
be  informed  of  the  prefent  State  of  Trade,  He  found  that  fome  Treaty 
was  made,  and  Order  given  in  it  by  Mr.  Ajhbumham ,  a  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  ;  who,  with  the  Affiftance,  and  Advice  of  Sir  John  Colepep - 
per ,  had  prevailed  with  the  King,  to  afiign  that  Province  to  him,  as  a 
Means  to  raife  a  prefent  Sum  of  Money  for  the  Supply  of  the  Army :  which 
the  Chancellor  took  very  heavily,  and  the  Lord  Falkland  out  of  his  Friend- 
fhip  to  him,  more  tenderly ;  and  expoftulated  it  with  the  King  with  fome 
Warmth;  and  more  paffionately  with  Sir  John  Colepepper ,  and  Mr.  AJh~ 
burnhatn ,  as  a  Violation  of  the  Friendfhip  They  profetted  to  the  Chancel- 
io  lor,  and  an  Invafion  of  his  Office ;  which  no  Man  bears  eafily. 

They  were  both  afhamed  of  it,  and  made  fome  weak  Excufes,  of  In- 
cogitance  and  Inadvertence  ;  and  the  King  himfelf,  who  difcerned  the 
Mifchief  that  would  enfue,  if  there  fhould  be  an  apparent  Schifm  amongft 
thofe  He  fo  entirely  trufted,  was  pleafed  to  take  Notice  of  it  to  the  Chan-  ne  King  in * 
cellor,  with  many  gracious  Expreffions;  and  faid,  “  that  Mr.  AJhbumha?n  Jf5  tbert' 
“  being  Treafurer,  and  Paymafter  of  the  Army,  He  did  believe  fome  Mo- 
<c  ney  might  have  been  raifed  for  the  prefent  Occafion;  and  only  intended 
“  it  for  the  Prefent,  without  confidering,  it  would  be  an  Invafion  of  his 
“  Right ;  and  therefore  directed,  that  an  Account  fhould  be  given  to 
30  “  him  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  He  fhould  do  as  He  thought  fit.” 

But  when  He  underttood  all  that  had  been  done,  He  would  make  no  Al¬ 
teration  in  it,  that  his  Majefty  might  be  convinced,  that  his  Service  was 
not  looked  after  in  the  Defign.  And  it  was  difcernable  enough,  that 
Mr.  Ajhbumham ,  who  ufually  looked  very  far  before  him,  had  not  fo 
much  intended  to  difoblige  the  Chancellor,  as  by  introducing  himfelf  this 
Way  into  the  Cuftoms,  to  continue  one  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Cuftoms, 
when  the  War  fhould  be  at  an  End;  of  which  He  got  a  Promife  from  the 
King  at  the  fame  Time ;  who  had  great  Affection  for  him,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Opinion  of  his  Managery.  If  there  remained  after  this  any  Jea- 
4o  loufy  or  Coldnefs  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other 
Two,  as  the  Difparity  between  their  Natures,  and  Humours,  made  fome 
believe  there  did,  it  never  brake  out  or  appeared,  to  the  Difturbance,  or 
Prejudice  of  the  King’s  Service ;  but  all  pofilble  Concurrence  in  the  car¬ 
rying  it  on,  was  obferved  between  them. 

The  March  of  the  Earl  of  EJfex  from  London  to  GloceJlery  over  as  large 
a  Campania  as  any  in  England ,  when  the  King  had  an  Army  of  above 
eight  thoufand  Horfe,  reputed  victorious,  without  being  put  to  ftrike  one 
Stroke  — —  the  Circumftances  of  that  Siege ;  and  the  railing  it  —  the  Earl’s 
March,  after  he  had  performed  that  great  Work  ;  and  when  the  King’s 
50  Army  watched  only  to  engage  him  in  a  Battle ;  and  patting  over  a  large 
and  open  Campania,  three  Days  before  the  King  had  Notice,  that  He 
was  come  out  of  Glocejler  —  the  overtaking  the  Army ;  and  the  Battle  by 
Nensobury  —  and  his  Retreat  afterwards  to  London ;  contained  fo  many 
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particular  Actions  of  Courage,  and  Conduct,  that  They  all  deferve  a  very 
punctual,  and  juft  Relation ;  and  are  much  above  the  Level  of  this  plain, 
and  foreign  Difcourfe. 

In  this  Battle  of  Newbury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  loft  the 
Joy  and  Comfort  of  his  Life;  which  He  lamented  fo  paftionately,  that 
He  could  not  in  many  Days  compofe  himfelf  to  any  Thoughts  of  Buftnefs. 
ihc  Death  of  His  dear  Friend  the  Lord  Falkland ,  hurried  by  his  Fate,  in  the  Morning 

land/  " .  of  the  Battle,  as  He  was  naturally  inquifttive  after  Danger,  put  himfelf 

into  the  Head  of  Sir  John  Byrons  Regiment,  which  He  believed  was  like 
to  be  in  the  hotteft  Service,  and  was  then  appointed  to  charge  a  Body  of  io 
Foot ;  and  in  that  Charge  was  fhot  with  a  Mufket  Bullet,  fo  that  He  fell 
dead  from  his  Horfe.  The  fame  Day  that  the  News  came  to  Oxford  of  his 
Death,  which  was  the  next  after  He  was  killed,  the  Chancellor  received  a 
Letter  from  him,  written  at  the  Time  when  the  Army  rofe  from  Glo- 
cefler ;  but  the  Meffenger  had  been  employed  in  other  Service,  fo  that  He 
came  not  to  Oxford  till  that  Day.  The  Letter  was  an  Anfwer  to  one  the 
Chancellor  had  then  fent  to  him ;  in  which  He  had  told  him,  how  much 
He  buffered  in  his  Reputation  with  all  difcreet  Men,  by  engaging  himfelf 
unneceffarily  in  all  Places  of  Danger  :  And  that  it  was  not  the  Office  of  a 
Privy  Counfellor,  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  viftt  the  Trenches,  as  He  20 
ufually  did  ;  and  conjured  him,  out  of  the  Confcience  of  his  Duty  to  the 
King,  and  to  free  his  Friends  from  thofe  continual  uneafy  Apprehenfions, 
not  to  engage  his  Perfon  to  thofe  Dangers,  which  were  not  incumbent  to 
him.  His  Anfwer  was,  that  the  Trenches  were  now  at  an  End,  there 
would  be  no  more  Danger  there:  That  his  Cafe  was  different  from  other 
Men’s ;  that  He  was  fo  much  taken  Notice  of  for  an  impatient  Deftre  of 
Peace,  that  it  was  neceffary  that  He  fhould  likewife  make  it  appear,  that 
it  was  not  out  of  Fear  of  the  utmoft  Hazard  of  War :  He  faid  fome  me- 
lancholick  Things  of  the  Time;  and  concluded,  that  in  few  Days  They 
fhould  come  to  a  Battle,  the  Iffue  whereof,  He  hoped,  would  put  an  End  30 
to  the  Mifery  of  the  Kingdom. 

M  u  c  h  hath  been  faid  of  this  excellent  Perfon  before ;  but  not  fo  much, 
or  fo  well,  as  his  wonderful  Parts,  and  Virtues  deferved.  He  died  as 
much  of  the  Time  as  of  the  Bullet :  For  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
War,  He  con  traded  fo  deep  a  Sadnefs  and  Melancholy,  that  his  Life  was 
not  pleafant  to  him ;  and  fure  He  was  too  weary  of  it.  Thofe  who  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  imputed,  very  unjuftly,  much  of  it  to  a  violent  Paf- 
fion  He  had  for  a  Noble  Lady :  And  it  was  the  more  fpoken  of,  becaufe 
She  died  the  fame  Day,  and  as  fome  computed  it,  in  the  fame  Hour  that 
He  was  killed  ;  but  They  who  knew  either  the  Lord,  or  the  Lady,  knew  40 
well,  that  neither  of  them  was  capable  of  an  ill  Imagination.  She  was  of 
the  moft  unfpotted,  unblemifhed  Virtue,  never  married,  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Talent  of  Mind,  but  of  no  alluring  Beauty,  nor  of  a  Conftitution  of 
tolerable  Health,  being  in  a  deep  Confumption,  and  not  like  to  have  lived 
fo  long  by  many  Months.  It  is  very  true,  the  Lord  Falkland  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Efteem  of  her,  and  exceedingly  loved  her  Converfation,  as 
moft  of  the  Perfons  of  eminent  Parts  of  that  Time  did;  for  She  was  in  her 
Underftanding,  and  Difcretion,  and  Wit,  and  Modefty,  above  moft  Wo¬ 
men  ;  the  beft  of  which  had  always  a  Friendfhip  with  her.  But  He  was 
withal  fo  kind  to  his  Wife,  whom  He  knew  to  be  an  excellent  Perfon,  so 
that,  though  He  loved  his  Children  with  more  Affe&ion  and  Fondnefs, 
than  moft  Fathers  ufe  to  do,  He  left  by  his  Will  all  He  had  to  his  Wife; 
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and  committed  his  three  Sons,  who  were  all  the  Children  he  had,  to  her 
foie  Care  and  Bounty. 

He  was  little  more  than  thirty  Years  of  Age  when  He  was  killed;  ill 
which  Time  He  was  very  accomplifhed  in  all  thofe  Parts  of  Learning,  and 
Knowledge,  which  moft  Men  labour  to  attain,  till  They  are  very  Old;, 
and  in  Wifdom,  and  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  to  a  wonderful  Perfection. 

From  his  Age  of  twenty  Yeats*  He  had  lived  in  an  entire  Friendfhip  with 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  about  fix  Months  elder ;  and  who  never  fpake 
of  him  afterwards,  but  with  a  Love,  and  a  Grief,  which  ftill  raifed  feme 
*o  Commotion  in  him.  And  He  very  often  ufed  to  lament  him,  in  the  Words 
of  Cicero  concerning  Hortenfius ,  Ifuod  magnd  Sapieritium  &  Civium  bono- 
rum  P enur id ',  Vir  egregius ,  con jun&ijfimuj'que  mecu??i  Confiliorum  omnium  So- 
cietate ,  alieniffuno  Reipublicce  Tempore  extmSius ,  AuSioritatis ,  &  Pru f 

dentice  fuce ,  trifle  nobis  Defiderium  reliquerat.  And  without  Doubt,  it  was 
in  a  Conjuncture  of  Time,  when  the  Death  of  every  honed  and  difcreet 
Perfon  was  a  very  fenfible,  and  terrible  Lofs,  in  the  Judgment  of  all  good 
Men. 

After  the  unhappy  Death  of  the  Lord  Falkland,  the  King  much  de- 
fired  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fhould  be  Secretary  of  State  in 
ec  his  Place  ;  which  the  Queen  did  not  oppofe,  though  She  rather  wifhed 
that  the  Lord  Digby  might  have  it;  who  had  fo  much  Kindnefs  and 
Friendfhip  for  the  Chancellor  (which  was  at  that  Time,  and  long  after,  as 
Sincere  as  could  receive  Harbour  in  his  Bread)  that  He  profefled,  He  would 
not  have  it,  if  the  other  would  receive  it :  but  the  Chancellor  gratified  his  fbe  cb^cei- 
Civility,  and  refufed  the  Office,  the  fecond  Time,  as  He  had  once  be-* tffrf 
fore.  And  He  had  fo  much  more  Reafon  now,  by  the  coming  of  a  ver yfflysfl. 
fpecious  Embafly  from  France ,  in  the  Perfon  of  the  Count  of  Hartourt ,  tan 
who  was  already  arrived  in  London ;  in  which  the  Chancellor  knew  his  a*ean 
own  Want  of  Ability,  to  aCt  that  Part,  the  Ofhce  of  Secretary  would  have 
3°  obliged  him  to ;  and  for  which,  as  far  as  the  Perfection  of  the  French 
Tongue  could  qualify  him,  the  Lord  Digby  was  very  proper;  and  fo  He 
was  made  Secretary  of  State ;  profeding  to  every  Body,  that  as  He  had  the 
Office  by  the  Chancellor’s  Refufal  of  it,  fo  He  would  wholly  advife  with 
him  in  all  Things  pertaining  to  it,  which  He  always  did;  and  the  Confi¬ 
dence  and  Friendfhip  between  them  was  mutual,  and  very  notorious,  un¬ 
til  that  Lord  changed  his  Religion.  And  He  was  no  fooner  admitted  and 
{worn  Secretary  of  State,  and  Privy-Counfellor,  and  confequently  made  of 
the  Junto ,  which  the  King  at  that  Time  created,  confining  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond ,  the  Lord  Cottington ,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Sir 
4°  John  Colepepper ,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  like  wife  added; 
to  the  Trouble,  at  leaft  the  Surprize,  of  the  Maher  of  the  Rolls;  who^r  "J 
could  have  been  contented,  that  He  fhould  have  been  excluded  from  that 
near  Truft,  where  all  Matters  were  to  be  confulted,  before  they  fhould  be 
brought  to  the  Council  Board.  And  this  Committee  was  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Count  of  Harcourt  ;  whom  the  King  believed  to  be  fent 
from  France ,  to  demand  any  Thing  from  the  Parliament  in  that  King’s 
Name,  as  his  Majefty  fhould  direCt;  and  therefore  They  were  appointed 
to  confider  well,  what  He  fhould  be  directed  to  propofei 

But  the  Ambaffiador  no  fooner  came  to  the  Town  in  great  State  and 
jo  Luftre,  but  He  quickly  faved  them  any  farther  Labour,  by  declaring,  that 
He  would  treat  with  no  Body  but  the  King  himfelf;  his  Bufinefs  being 
only  to  ferve  the  King,  with  Reference  to  the  Differences  between  his  Ma^- 
jefty,  and  the  Parliament ;  and  pretended  that  in  his  fl^ort  Stay  at  London i 
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He  had  already  difeovered  that  his  Majefty  was  betrayed ;  and  that  his  moil 
fecret  Counfels  were  difeovered :  and  fo  there  was  never  any  Communica¬ 
tion  between  him,  and  the  King’s  Council;  but  all  Matters  were  tranfadled 
with  the  King  himfelf,  and  Queen,  and  Lord  Jermyn ,  who  was  not  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Lord  Digby ;  the  Queen  promifing  herfelf  very  much 
from  his  Negotiation ;  the  Ambaflador  being  then  of  great  Reputation, 
having  been  General  of  the  French  Army  in  two  or  three  great  Actions,  in 
which  his  Succefs  had  been  very  notable ;  and  the  Queen  looked  upon  him 
gs  a  Perfon  particularly  devoted  to  her  Service ;  and  being  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lor  rain  (the  younger  Son  of  the  Duke  cTElboeuf)  He  was  not  without 10 
home  Alliance  to  the  King ;  and  fo  He  returned  to  London  with  fuch  In- 
ftrudlions,  and  Advice  as  They  thought  fit  to  entruft  him  with;  which 
were  too  Particular;  and  with  the  Privity  only  of  the  two  other  Perfons 
mentioned  before. 

B  u  t  it  quickly  appeared  after,  that  He  was  not  fent  with  any  Purpofe 
to  do  the  King  Service  ;  but  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  (who  was  newly  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  Miniftry,  after  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu)  might  take 
fuch  a  View  of  the  Affairs  of  England ,  as  the  better  to  judge  what  He  was 
to  do;  and  that  an  Accommodation  there  might  not  break  his  Meafures, 
with  Reference  to  his  other  Defigns ;  which  the  Ambaflador  was  eafily  20 
fatisfied  it  was  not  like  to  do.  And  fo,  after  three,  or  four  Months  fpent 
between  Oxford ,  and  London ,  He  returned  to  France ;  leaving  the  King’s 
Affairs  fo  much  worfe  than  He  found  them,  by  having  communicated 
fome  Inftrudlions,  which  had  been  given  him  at  Oxford ,  with  over  much 
Confidence,  and  which  lefs  difpofed  fome  Perfons  to  Peace  than  They  had 
been,  at  Lon  don \ 

The  King  called  the  Chancellor  one  Day  to  him,  and  told  him,  <£  that 
“  He  thought  there  was  too  much  Honour  done  to  thofe  Rebels  at  JVefl- 
“  minfter  in  all  his  Declarations,  by  his  mentioning  them  as  Part  of  the 
“  Parliament;  which  as  long  as  They  fhould  be  thought  to  be,  They  would  3° 
“  have  more  Authority  by  their  continuing  their  Sitting  in  the  Place,  whi- 
“  ther  They  were  firft  called,  than  all  the  other  Members,  though  fo 
“  much  more  numerous,  would  have,  when  They  fhould  be  convened  any 
“  where  elfe  (there  being  a  Thought  of  convening  them  to  Oxford )  there- 
“  fore  He  knew  no  Reafon  why  He  fhould  not  pofitively  declare  them  to 
“  be  diffolved ;  and  fo  forbid  them  to  fit  or  meet  any  more  there.  He  faid, 

“  that  He  knew  learned  Men  of  an  Opinion,  that  that  Adi  for  the  eonti- 
“  nuance  of  the  Parliament  was  void  from  the  Beginning ;  and  that  it  is  not 
“  in  the  Power  of  the  King,  to  bar  himfelf  from  the  Power  of  diffolving 
££  it ;  which  is  to  be  deprived  of  an  effential  Part  of  his  Sovereignty :  But  4° 
££  if  the  Adi  were  good  and  valid  in  Law,  They  had  diffolved  themfelves, 

££  by  their  Force,  in  driving  fo  many  Members,  and  even  his  Majefty  him- 
“  felf,  who  was  their  Head,  from  the  Parliament ;  and  had  forfeited 
££  their  Right  of  Sitting  there,  and  all  that  the  Adi  had  given  them,  by 
“  their Treafon,  and  Rebellion;  which  the  very  being  a  Parliament  could 
“  not  fupport:  And  therefore  He  wifhed,  that  a  Proclamation  might  be 
“  prepared,  to  declare  them  adtually  diffolved  ;  and  exprefly  forbidding 
“  them  to  meet,  or  any  Body  to  own  them,  or  fubmit  to  them,  as  a  Par- 
“  liament. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  that  “  He  perceived  by  his  Majefty ’s  Dif-  s* 
“  courfe,  that  He  had  very  much  confidered  the  Argument,  and  was  well 
“  prepared  in  it ;  which  for  his  Part  He  was  not.  But  He  befought  him 
t£  to  think  it  worth  a  very  ftridt  Refle&ion ;  and  to  hear  the  Opinion  of 
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“  learned  Men,  before  He  refolved  upon  it.  That  it  was  of  a  very  nice 
“  and  delicate  Nature,  at  which  not  only  the  People  in  general,  but  thofe 
“  of  his  own  Party,  and  even  of  his  Council,  would  take  more  Umbrage, 
“  than  upon  any  one  Particular,  that  had  happened  fince  the  Beginning  of 
•  “  the  War.  That  He  eould  not  imagine  that  his  forbidding  them  to  meet 
“  any  more  at  JVeftminfier ,  would  make  one  Man  the  lefs  to  meet  there ; 
“  but  He  might  forbid  them  upon  fuch  Grounds  and  Reafons,  as  might 
“  bring  more  to  them;  And  that  They  who  had  fevered  themfelves  from 
“  them,  upon  the  Guilt  of  their  A&ions ;  might  return,  and  be  recon- 
cited  to  them,  upon  their  Unity  of  Opinion.  That  it  had  been  the 
“  firft  powerful  Reproach  They  had  corrupted  the  People  with,  towards 
“  his  Majefty,  that  He  intended  to  diflolve  this  Parliament,  notwithftand- 
“  ing  the  A6t  for  Continuance  thereof ;  and  if  He  had  Power  to  do  that, 
“  He  might  likewife  by  the  fame  Power,  repeal  all  die  other  Ads  made 
“  this  Parliament ;  whereof  fome  were  very  precious  to  the  People  :  And 
“  as  his  Majefty  had  always  difclaimed  any  fuch  Thought,  fo  fuch  a  Procla- 
“  mation  as  He  now  mentioned,  would  confirm  all  the  Fears  and  Jea- 
“  loufies,  which  had  been  infufed  into  them ;  and  would  trouble  many  of 
“  his  own  true  Subje&s. 

ao  Xi  Th  at  for  the  Invalidity  of  the  Ad  from  the  Beginning,  He  was  in  his 
“  own  Opinion  inclined  to  hope,  that  it  might  be  originally  void  ;  for  the 
“  Reafons  and  Grounds  his  Majefty  had  mentioned ;  and  that  the  Parlia- 
“  ment  it  felf,  if  this  Rebellion  was  fupprefied,  might  be  of  the  fame 
“Judgment,  and  declare  it  accordingly,  which  would  enable  him  quickly 
“  to  diffolve  it :  But  till  then,  He  thought  all  the  Judges  together,  even 
“  thofe  who  were  in  his  own  Quarters,  and  of  unqueftionable  Affedion  to 
“  his  Majefty,  would  not  declare  any  fuch  Invalidity ;  and  much  lefs,  that 
“  any  private  Man,  how  learned  foever,  would  avow  that  Judgment:  in 
“  which  his  Majefty  might  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf,  having  fo  many  of  the 
3o“  Judges,  and  many  other  excellent  Men  of  the  Robe  then  at  Oxford. 
“  For  their  having  diftblved  themfelves,  or  forfeited  their  Right  of  Sitting 
“  there,  by  their  Treafon  and  Rebellion,  He  faid>  He  could  lefs  under- 
“  ftand  it,  than  the  other  Argument  of  Invalidity;  for  that  the  Treafon, 
and  Rebellion  could  only  concern,  and  be  penal  to  the  Perfons  who 
“  committed  them  ;  it  was  po Bible  many  might  fit  there,  He  was  fure 
“  many  had  a  Right  to  fit  there,  Who  had  always  oppofed  every  Illegal, 
“  and  every  Rebellious  Ad;  and  therefore  the  Faults  of  the  others,  could 
“  never  forfeit  any  Right  of  theirs,  who  had  committed  no  Fault.  And 
“upon  the  whole  Matter,  concluded  as  He  had  begun,  that  his  Majefty 
4Q  “  would  very  throughly  confute  it,  before  He  did  fo  much  as  incline  in  his 
.  “  own  Wifhes. 

H  i  s  Majefty  faid,  He  had  fpoken  more  Reafon  againft  it,  than  He 
had  thought  could  have  been  alledged :  However,  He  bade  him  confer 
with  his  Attorney  General,  who,  He  believed,  was  of  another  Opinion. 
The  Chancellor  moved  his  Majefty,  that  fince  the  Ground  of  what  fhould 
be  refolved  on  in  this  Point,  muft  be  exprefled  in  the  Proclamation,  the 
Attorney  might  put  his  own  Conceptions  in  Writing,  and  then  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  would  the  better  judge  of  them.  The  King  faid,  it  feemed  rea- 
fonable  to  him,  and  He  had  propofed  it  to  him,  but  He  had  declined  it, 
50  and  commended  the  Pen  his  Majefty  had  ufed  to  employ,  as  very  clear  and 
fignificant ;  arid  faid,  if  He  had  an  Hour’s  Conference  with  that  Perfon, 
the  Bufinefs  would  be  done.  Whereupon  the  Chancellor  went  immediately 
to  his  Lodging,  chufing  rather  to  ufe  that  Civility  towards  him,  than  to 
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fend  for  him ;  who  did  not  love  him  fo  well  as  He  had  done,  before  He 
was  his  fuperior  Officer. 

His  confe-  After  a  long  Conference  together,  and  many  Circumlocutions  (which 
'thT Attorney  was  his  natural  Way  of  Difcourfe)  and  talking  Queftions,  why  not  this  f  and 
General  there-  n0f  that?  without  expreffing  his  own  Opinion;  at  laft  He  confefted, 
that  there  muft  be  no  Attempt  to  diffolve  them,  “  though  it  might  be 
“  even  that  might  be  lawful  in  many  Refpecfts,”  but  that  it  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  declare  the  Force  which  had  been,  and  Chill  was  upon  them,  that 
rendered  them  not  Free;  and  fo  They  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Parliament :  And  that  They  might  be  required,  to  adjourn  from  Time,  io 
to  Time,  till  all  the  Members  might  with  Safety  repair  to,  and  fit  with 
them ;  in  all  which  the  other  agreed  with  him,  and  fo  They  parted ;  the 
Chancellor  promifing  that,  againft  the  next  Morning,  He  would  prepare 
a  Proclamation  agreeable  to  that,  which  He  thought  to  be  their  joint 
Meaning ;  for  He  did  not  obferve  any  Difference  to  be  between  them. 
The  next  Morning  the  Attorney  came  to  his  Lodging,  where  He  found 
the  Draught  prepared,  which  as  foon  as  He  had  read,  He  faid  did  in  no 
Degree  exprefs,  or  comprehend  the  Senfe  that  had  been  agreed  between 
them  :  And  thereupon,  He  entered  again  into  the  fame  Difcourfe  He  had 
made  before,  and  more  perplexed  than  before  ;  being  moft  offended  with  20 
the  Preamble,  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  King  neither  could,  or 
intended,  to  break  the  Parliament :  which  was  fo  contrary  to  what  He  had 
infufed  into  the  King ;  and  which  the  Chancellor  thought  moft  neceffary, 
to  contradict  that  Reproach,  which  naturally  would  be  caft  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty.  In  the  End,  when  He  had  wearied  himfelf  with  the  Debate,  They 
came  both  again  to  mean  the  fame  Thing;  which  was  no  other,  than  was 
agreed  before,  though  as  the  Attorney  faid,  it  was  not  expreffed  in  the 
Draught  before  them  :  whereupon  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
againft  the  next  Morning,  either  of  them  ffiould  make  a  Draught  apart ; 
and  then,  when  They  came  together,  it  would  eaftly  be  adjufted.  30 

But  the  next  Morning  They  were  as  far  afunder  as  before,  and  the 
Attorney  had  prepared  no  Paper,  and  faid,  it  needed  not,  the  Difference 
being  very  fmall,  and  would  be  rectified  with  changing,  or  leaving  out  a 
Word  or  two ;  which  the  Chancellor  defired  him  to  do,  and  to  leave  out, 
or  put  in,  what  He  pleafed  :  which  when  He  went  about  to  do,  twenty 
other  Things  occurred  to  him  ;  and  fo  He  entered  upon  new  Difcourfes, 
without  concluding  any  Thing ;  and  every  Day  entertained  the  King  with 
an  Account,  as  if  all  were  agreed  ;  but  upon  Conference  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  his  Majefty  wondered  at  the  Delay,  and  told  him,  He  wondered 
at  it,  for  the  Attorney  fpake  ftill  as  clearly  to  him,  as  it  was  poffible  for  40 
any  Man  to  do,  and  therefore  the  putting  it  in  Writing  could  not  be  hard. 
The  other  anfwered  him,  that  it  would  never  be  done  any  other  Way, 
than  that,  which  He  had  firft  propofed  to  him ;  and  therefore  befought  his 
Majefty,  that  He  would  oblige  the  Attorney  to  put  his  own  Conceptions, 
which  He  made  fo  clear  to  him,  into  Writing ;  and  then,  his  Majefty 
having  likewife  what  the  Chancellor  prepared  in  his  Hands,  He  would  . 
eafily  conclude  which  ffiould  ftand;  and  otherwife  there  would  never  be  any 
Conclufion. 

/•  About  two  Days  after,  the  Chancellor  came  into  the  Garden  where  the 

Draught  oj  a  ^  i  n.  ,  _ 

Proclamation  King  was  walking ;  and  calling  him  ffiortly  to  him,  in  fome  Diforder,  s° 
to  the  Chan-  J his  Majefty  told  him,  u  He  was  never  in  that  Amazement  in  his  Life; 
'Exchequer.  “  t^iat  had  at  laft,  not  without  a  very  pofitive  Command,  obliged  the 
a  Attorney  to  bring  him  fuch  a  Draught  in  Writing,  as  was  agreeable  to 
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u  his  own  Senfe  ;  and  that  He  had  now  done  it;  but  in  fuch  a  Manner, 

“  that  He  no  more  underfliood  what  the  Meaning  of  it  was,  than  if  it  were 
“  in  Welch ,  which  was  the  Language  of  the  Attorney’s  Country  :  only, 

He  faid,  “  He  was  very  fure  it  contained  nothing  of  the  Senfe  He  had  ever 
u  exprefied  to  him;”  and  fo  bade  him  follow  him  into  a  little  Room  at  the 
End  ol  the  Garden ;  where  as  foon  as  He  was  entered  He  fhut  the  Door, 
becaufe  there  were  many  People  in  the  Garden ;  and  then  pulled  a  Paper 
out  of  his  Pocket,  and  bade  him  read  it ;  which  when  he  had  done,  it 
being  ail  in  the  Attorney’s  own  Hand,  He  faid,  “  it  deferved  Wonder  in- 
10  “  deed;”  and  it  was  fo  rough,  perplexed,  and  infignificant,  that  no  Man 
could  judge  by  it,  or  out  of  it,  what  the  Writer  propofed  to  himfelf.  And 
it  made  fo  great  an  Impreffion  upon  the  King  (who  had  before  thought  him 
a  Man  of  a  Mailer  Reafon,  and  that  no  Man  had  fo  clear  Notions)  that  He 
never  after  had  any  Efteem  of  him. 

T h F.  Truth  is,  He  was  a  Man  very  unlike  any  other  Man;  of  a  very  Character  of 
good  natural  Wit,  improved  by  Converfation  with  learned  Men,  but  not  clnlraL^ 
at  all  by  Study  and  Induftry  :  And  then  his  Converfation  was  moft  with 
Men,  though  much  fuperior  to  him  in  Parts,  who  rather  admired,  than 
informed  him,  of  which  his  Nature  (being  the  proudeft  Man  living)  made 
zo  him  not  capable,  becaufe  not  delirous.  His  greateft  Faculty  was,  and  in 
which  He  was  a  Mailer,  to  make  difficult  Matters  more  intricate  and  per¬ 
plexed;  and  very  ealy  Things  to  feem  more  hard  than  they  were.  The 
King  conlidered  the  Matter  and  Subject  of  that  Proclamation,  at  the 
Council ;  where  that  Draught  the  Chancellor  had  provided,  was  agreed 
to ;  and  the  Attorney  feemed  to  be  fatisfied  in  it ;  and  was  content  to  have 
it  believed,  that  it  had  been  confulted  with  him ;  though  He  never  for¬ 
gave  the  Chancellor  for  expoling  him  in  that  Manner ;  by  which  He  found 
He  had  loll  much  Ground. 

/ 

After  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge ,  mod  of  the  Commiffioners  had  given  fo  Tie  Kings 
30  good  a  Teftimony  of  the  Chancellor’s  Diligence  and  Indullry,  that  the  ffSlZ 
King,  fhortly  after  his  Return,  very  gracioully  took  Notice  of  it  to  him ;  cefrchfqfs 
and  above  all,  of  his  Affedlion  to  the  Church,  of  which,  He  faid,  Dn  Steward  Behaviour  m 
had  fo  fully  informed  him,  that  Lie  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few,  Uxbndge. 
who  was  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  Particular  :  at  which  He  faid,  himfelf 
was  not  at  all  furprized,  having  long  known  his  Affe&ion,  and  Judgment 
in  that  Point ;  but  conlelTed  He  was  furprized  with  the  Carriage  of  fome 
others,  from  whom  He  had  expected  another  kind  of  Behaviour,  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  ;  and  named  Sir  Orla?tdo  Bridgman ,  upon  whom  He 
faid,  He  had  always  looked,  being  the  Son  of  a  Biffiop,  as  fo  firm,  that 
40  He  could  not  be  fhaken  ;  and  therefore  He  was  the  more  amazed,  to  hear 
what  Condefcenfions  He  had  been  willing  to  have  made,  in  what  con-^ 
cerned  Religion  ;  and  prelfed  the  Chancellor  to  anfwer  fome  Queftions  He 
afked  him  about  that  Tranfa6tion :  to  the  Particulars  whereof  He  excufed 
himfelf  from  anfwering,  by  the  Protellation,  They  had  all  taken  before 
the  Treaty,  with  his  Majelly’s  Approbation  :  though  indeed  himfelf  had 
been  very  much  furprized  with  the  firll  Difcovery  of  that  Temper  in  that 
Gentleman,  which  He  had  never  before  fufpedfed :  and  ever  after  faid, 
that  “  He  was  a  Man  of  excellent  Parts,  and  honeftly  inclined ;  and  would 
“  chufe  much  rather  to  do  well  than  ill ;  but  if  it  were  not  fafe  for  him  to 
?o  “  be  Heady  in  thofe  Refolutions,  He  was  fo  much  given  to  find  out  Expe- 
“  dients  to  fatisfy  unreafonable  Men,  that  He  would  at  laft  be  drawn  to 
“  yield  to  any  Thing,  He  ffiould  be  powerfully  prefied  to  do. 
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The  King  at  that  Time  having  refolved  to  feparate  the  Prince  his  Son 
from  himfelf \  by  fending  hi?n  into  the  W ft,  the  Chancellor  had  a  great  De¬ 
fire  to  excufe  himfelf  from  attending  upon  the  Prince  in  that  journey ; 
and  reprefented  to  his  Majefty,  that  his  Office  made  it  more  proper  for 
him  to  be  near  his  Majefty’s  Perfon ;  and  therefore  renewed  his  Suit  again 
to  him,  that  his  Service  might  be  fpared  in  that  Employment :  which  He 
was  the  lefs  inclined  to,  becaufe  He  had  difcovered,  that  neither  the  Duke 
of  Richmond ,  or  the  Earl  of  Southampton  did  intend  to  wait  upon  his  High- 
nefs  in  that  Expedition :  But  the  King  told  him  pofitively,  and  with  fome 
Warmth,  that  if  He  would  not  go,  He  would  not  fend  his  Son :  where-  io 
upon  He  fubmitted  to  do  any  Thing  which  His  Majefty  ffiould  judge  fit 
for  his  Service. 

The  Chancellor  fpeaking  one  Day  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  who 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  him,  of  the  ill  State  of  the  King’s  Affairs,  and  of 
the  Prince’s  Journey  into  the  Weft,  the  Duke  afked  him,  whether  He  was 
well  refolved  to  carry  the  Prince  into  France ,  when  He  ffiould  be  requi¬ 
red.  He  anfwered,  that  there  had  been  no  fuch  Thing  mentioned  to  him, 
nor  could  He  ever  be  made  inftrumental  in  it,  but  in  one  Cafe,  which  was, 
to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  Hands  of  the  Parliament;  and  in  that  Cafe,  He 
did  believe  every  honeft  Man  would  rather  advife  his  going  any  whither,  than  z o 
be  taken  by  them :  Yet  even  in  that  Cafe,  He  ffiould  prefer  many  Places 
before  France.  The  Duke  wiffied  He  might  ftay  till  then,  implying  that 
He  doubted  it  was  the  prefent  Defign;  but  there  was  never  any  Thing 
difcovered  to  make  it  believed,  that  there  was  a  Defign  at  that  Time  for¬ 
med  to  fuch  a  Purpofe :  yet  the  Lord  Digby ,  who  had  all  Familiarity, 
and  Confidence  with  the  Chancellor,  ffiortly  after  gave  him  Occafion  to 
apprehend,  that  there  might  even  then  be  fome  fuch  Intention. 
lord  Digby’j  After  a  long  Difcourfe,  of  the  great  Satisfaction  the  King  had  in  his 
w fth'the  (the  Chancellor’s)  Service;  and  how  much  He  was  pleafed  with  his  Beha- 

c(f frying  the  viour  in  the  Treaty  at  Uxbridge ;  and  that  He  had  not  a  greater  Confi-  3o 
pffeffing  dence  in  any  Man’s  AffeCtion,  and  Fidelity ;  He  faid,  his  Majefty  had  a 
great  Mind  to  confer  with  him  upon  a  Point  of  the  laft  Importance  ;  but 
that  He  was  kept  from  it,  by  an  Apprehenfion,  that  He  was  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Judgment  from  his  Majefty  in  that  Particular.  The  other  anfwered, 
that  He  was  very  forry  that  the  King  was  referved  for  fuch  a  Reafon ;  for 
though  he  knew,  the  Chancellor  did  never  pretend  to  think  one  Thing, 
when  He  did  think  another,  and  fo  might  take  the  Boldnefs  to  differ  from 
his  Majefty  in  his  Judgment;  yet  the  King  could  not  believe,  that  He 
would  difcover  the  Secret,  or  refufe  to  do  any  Thing  that  became  an  ho¬ 
neft  Man,  upon  his  Command,  though  He  did  not  believe  it  counfellable.  4o 
Whereupon,  He  entered  upon  a  very  reafonable  Confederation,  of  the  low 
Condition  of  the  King ;  of  the  Difcontent  and  Murmur  of  the  Court,  and 
of  the  Camp ;  how  very  difficult  a  Thing  it  was  like  to  be,  to  raife  fuch 
an  Army  as  would  be  fit  to  take  the  Field ;  and  how  much  more  unfit  it 
would  be,  for  the  King  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  enclofed  in  any  Garrifon ; 
which  He  muft  be,  if  there  were  no  Army  for  him  to  be  in.  If  the  firft 
Difficulty  ffiould  be  maftered,  and  an  Army  made  ready  to  march,  there 
could  be  little  Doubt,  how  great  foever  their  DiftraCtions  were  at  London , 
but  that  the  Parliament  would  be  able  to  fend  another  more  numerous, 
and  much  better  fupplied  than  the  King’s  could  be  ;  and  then,  if  the  so 
King’s  Army  was  beaten,  He  could  have  no  Hope  ever  to  raife  another ; 
his  Quarters  already  being  very  ftreight ;  and  after  a  Defeat,  the  victorious 
Army  would  find  no  Oppofition ;  nor  was  there  any  Garrifon  that  could 
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oppofe  them  any  confiderable  Time ;  London  would  pour  out  more 
Forces ;  that  all  the  Weft  would  be  fwallowed  up  in  an  Inftant ;  and  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  He  afked  him,  whether  He  would  not  think  it  fit,  and  afiift 
to  the  carrying  the  Prince  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  He  would  deliver  his  Opinion  freely  to  him,  r^cw;. 
and  was  willing  He  fhould  let  the  King  know  it.  That  fuch  a  Profpecl lor>s  ke^- 
as  He  had  fuppofed,  might,  and  ought  to  be  prudently  confidered ;  but 
that  it  muft  be  with  great  Secrefy,  for  that  there  were  already  to  his  Know¬ 
ledge,  fome  Whifpers  of  fuch  a  Purpofe ;  and  that  it  was  the  true  End  of 
*c  fending  the  Prince  into  the  Weft ;  which,  if  it  fhould  be  believed,  it  would 
never  be  in  their  Power  to  execute,  though  the  Occafion  fhould  be  moft 
prefiing ;  therefore  defired  there  might  not  be  the  leaft  Whifper  of  any 
Contingency,  that  might  make  it  fit.  For  the  Matter  it  felf,  it  muft  never 
be  done,  upon  any  Suppofition  of  a  Neceffity ;  but  when  the  Necefiity 
fhould  be  real,  and  in  View,  it  ought  to  be  refolved,  and  executed  at 
once :  And  He  would  make  no  Scruple  of  carrying  him  rather  into  Turkey , 
than  fufFering  him  to  be  made  a  Prifoner  to  the  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Digby  replied,  that  though  the  King  would  be  very  well 
pleafed  with  this  Opinion  of  his,  yet  He  would  not  be  furprized  with  it ; 

10  fince  He  knew  his  Affedtion,  and  Wifdom  to  be  fuch,  that  in  fuch  an  Ex¬ 
tremity,  He  could  not  but  have  that  Refolution  :  therefore  that  was  not 
the  Point  that  the  King  doubted  He  would  differ  with  him  in.  Then  He 
continued  the  Difcourfe,  that  He  hoped  there  would  not  fuch  an  Occafion 
fall  out ;  and  that  the  Divifions  at  London  would  yet  open  fome  Door  for 
a  good  Peace  to  enter  at ;  but  if  They  fhould  unite,  and  fhould  fend  out 
a  ftrong  Army,  and  likewife  appoint  the  Scots  to  march  towards  them ; 
how  the  King  would  do  between  two  fuch  Armies,  was  a  terrible  Prof- 
pedt :  and  then  the  leaft  Blow  would  raife  fo  general  a  Confternation,  that 
the  King  would  be  more  difquieted  by  his  Friends,  and  Servants,  than  by 
3° the  Enemy:  That  his  Council  was  fo  conftituted,  that  They  would  look 
upon  the  Prince’s  leaving  the  Kingdom,  as  lefs  advifable,  than  giving 
himfelf  up  to  the  Parliament ;  and  that  many  Men  were  yet  fo  weak,  as  to 
believe,  that  the  beft  Way  the  King  could  take  for  his  Security,  and 
Prefervation  of  his  Pofterity,  was,  to  deliver  up  both  Himfelf,  and  all  his 
Children,  into  the  Hands  of  the  Parliament;  and  that  They  would  then 
give  him  better  Conditions,  than  They  had  offered  in  their  Treaties; 
having  it  then  in  their  Power  to  keep  all  fuch  Perfons  from  him,  as  They 
were  diffatisfied  with. 

I  f  this  Opinion  fhould  once  fpread  it  felf,  as  upon  any  fignal  Defeat  it 
4°  would  undoubtedly  do,  it  muft  be  expedted,  that  the  Council,  and  moft 
of  the  Lords,  who  looked  upon  themfelves  as  ruined  for  their  Loyalty, 
out  of  their  natural  Apprehenfion,  would  imagine,  that  the  Prince  being 
then  in  the  Weft,  and  at  Liberty  to  do  what  fhould  be  thought  fit,  would 
be  diredted  by  the  King,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Parts  beyond  the  Sea ; 
and  the  Queen  his  Mother  being  then  in  Francey  moft  probably  thither ; 
which  was  a  Circumftance  that  would  likewife  make  his  Tranfportation 
more  univerfally  odious.  So  that  upon  this  Refledtion,  and  erroneous  Ani- 
madverfion,  the  King  would  be,  in  the  firft  unfortunate  Conjundhire,  im¬ 
portuned  by  all  about  him,  to  fend  for  the  Prince ;  or  at  leaft  to  fend  fuch 
50  Orders  to  thofe  to  whofe  Care  He  was  entrufted,  that  They  fhould  not 
prefume  to  tranfport  him  beyond  the  Seas,  in  what  Exigent  foever.  Moft 
Men  would  believe,  that  They  fhould  merit  of  the  Parliament  by  this  Ad¬ 
vice,  and  would  profecute  it  with  the  more  Earneftnefs  and  Importunity ; 
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whiift  thofe  Few  who  difcerned  the  Mifchief  and  Ruin  that  mud;  flow 
from  it,  would  not  have  the  Courage  to  deliver  their  Opinions  in  Publick, 
for  Fear  of  being  accufed  of  the  Counfel ;  and  by  this  Means  the  King 
might  be  fo  wearied  and  tired  with  Importunity,  that  againft  his  Judg¬ 
ment,  He  might  be  prevailed  with,  to  fign  fuch  a  Direction  and  Order, 
as  is  before  mentioned ;  though  his  Majefty  was  clearly  fatisfied  in  his  Un- 
derftanding,  that  if  both  himfelf  and  the  Prince  were  in  their  Hands  toge¬ 
ther,  the  beft  that  could  happen,  would  be  Murdering  him,  and  Crown¬ 
ing  his  Son ;  whereas  if  his  Son  were  at  Liberty,  and  out  of  their  Reach, 
They  would  get  Nothing  by  his  Death,  and  confequently  would  not  at-  10 
tempt  it. 

Th  is  he  faid,  was  the  fatal  Conjuncture  the  King  apprehended;  and  He 
then  afked  the  Chancellor,  what  He  would  do.  To  which  He  anfwered, 
without  pauflng,  that  He  hoped  the  King  had  made  up  a  firm  Refolution 
never  to  depart  from  his  own  Virtue,  upon  which  his  Fate  depended :  and 
that  if  He  forfook  himfelf,  He  had  no  Reafon  to  depend  upon  the  Con- 
ftancy  of  any  other  Man,  who  had  Nothing  to  fupport  that  Confidence,  but 
the  Confidence  of  doing  what  was  juft :  that  no  Man  could  doubt  the  Law- 
fulnefs  of  obeying  him,  in  carrying  the  Prince  out  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
avoid  his  being  taken  by  the  Rebels ;  and  He  was  not  only  ready  to  obey  zo 
in  that  Cafe,  but  would  confidently  advife  it,  as  a  Thing  in  Policy  and  Pru¬ 
dence  neceflary  to  be  done.  But  if  the  King,  being  at  Liberty,  and  with 
his  own  Counsellors  and  Servants,  fhould  under  his  Hand  forbid  the  Prince 
to  tranfport  himfelf,  and  forbid  all  about  him,  to  fuffer  it  to  be  done,  He 
would  never  be  guilty  of  difobeying  that  exprefs  Command ;  though  He 
fhould  be  very  forry  to  receive  it.  He  wifhed  the  King  would  fpeak  with 
him  of  it,  that  He  might  take  the  Boldnefs  to  conjure  him,  never  to  put 
an  honeft,  and  a  faithful  Servant  to  that  unjuft  Streight,  to  do  any  Thing 
exprefly  contrary  to  his  plain,  and  pofitive  Command,  upon  Pretence,  of 
knowing  his  fecret  Pleafure  ;  which  is  expofing  him  to  publick  Juftice,  3o 
and  Reproach,  which  can  never  be  wiped  out  by  the  Confcience  of  the 
other  ;  and  that  the  Artifice  was  not  worthy  the  Royal  Breaft  of  a  great 
Monarch.  This,  he  faid,  was  ftill  upon  the  Suppofition  of  the  King’s 
Liberty ;  but  if  He  were  a  Prifoner  in  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies  (though 
that  fhould  not  fhake  his  Refolution,  or  make  him  fay  Things  He  doth 
not  intend,  upon  Imagination  that  others  will  know  his  Meaning)  the  Cafe 
would  be  different;  and  honeft  Men  would  purfue  former  Refolutions, 
though  They  fhould  be  countermanded,  according  to  Circumftances. 

The  Conference  ended ;  and  was  never  after  refumed :  nor  did  the 
King  ever  in  the  leaft  Degree,  enter  upon  the  Argument  with  the  Chan-  40 
cellor,  though  He  had  many  private  Conferences  with  him  upon  all  that 
occurred  to  him  with  Reference  to  what  the  Prince  fhould  do  in  the  Weft ; 
and  of  all  the  melancholick  Contingencies,  which  might  fall  out  in  his 
own  Fortune.  And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  his  Majefty  had  a  much 
greater  Confidence  in  the  Chancellor,  than  in  the  other,  whofe  Judgment 
He  had  no  Reference  for ;  and  this  made  the  Chancellor  afterwards  be¬ 
lieve,  that  all  the  other  Difcourfe  from  the  Lord  Digbyy  proceeded  rather 
from  fome  Communication  of  Counfels  He  had  with  the  Queen,  than  any 
Dire&ions  from  the  King.  And  He  did  upon  concurrent  Circumftances  ever 
think,  that  the  Queen  did  from  the  firft  Minute  of  the  Separation  of  the  50 
Prince,  from  the  King,  intend  to  draw  his  Highnefs  into  France ,  that  He 
might  be  near  her,  and  under  her  Tuition,  before  any  Thing  in  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  King’s  Fortune  required  it,  or  made  it  counfellable ;  and 
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therefore  had  appointed  the  Lord  Digby ,  her  Creature,  who  She  knew  had 
great  Friendfhip  with  the  Chancellor,  to  feel  his  Pulfe,  and  difcover,  whe¬ 
ther  He  (in  whom  She  had  never  Confidence)  might  be  applicable  to  her 
Purpofes.  But  He  often  declared,  that  the  King  himfelf  never  intimated 
the  lead:  Thought  of  the  Prince’s  leaving  the  Kingdom,  till  after  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Nafeby ;  and  when  Fairfax  was  marched  with  his  Army  into  the 
Weft;  and  himfelf  was  in  Defpair  of  being  able  to  raife  another  Army; 
and  even  then,  when  He  fignified  his  Pleafure  to  that  Purpofe,  He  left 
the  Time,  and  the  Manner,  and  the  Place  to  them,  who  were  efpecially 
10  trailed  by  him,  about  the  Prince  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  particular  Pa¬ 
pers  which  are  preferved  of  that  Affair ;  and  wherein  it  will  likewife  ap¬ 
pear,  that  his  Majefty  received  infinite  Satisfaction,  and  Content  in  the 
whole  Management  of  that  Affair,  and  the  happy  and  fecure  Tranfporta- 
tion  of  the  Prince,  in  the  juft  and  proper  Seafon,  and  when  all  the  King¬ 
dom  was  right  glad  that  it  was  done. 

A  s  his  Majefty  was  more  particularly  gracious  to  the  Chancellor  from 
the  Time  of  the  Treaty  at  Uxbridge ;  fo  there  was  no  Day  paffed,  without 
his  conferring  with  him  in  private  upon  his  moft  fecret  Confederations, 
and  Apprehenfions,  before  his  Departure  with  the  Prince  for  the  W eft. 

One  Day  He  told  him,  He  was  very  glad  of  what  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
had  done  the  Day  before ;  and  indeed  He  had  done  fomewhat  the  Day 
before,  which  very  much  furprized  the  Chancellor.  When  his  Majefty 
arofe  from  Council,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  whifpered  fomewhat  privately 
to  him,  upon  which  the  King  went  into  his  Bedchamber ;  and  the  Duke 
called  the  Chancellor,  and  told  him,  the  King  would  fpeak  with  him, 
and  fo  took  him  by  the  Hand,  and  led  him  into  the  Bedchamber  ;  the  Pri¬ 
vilege,  and  Dignity  of  which  Room  was  then  fo  punctually  preferved,  that 
the  King  very  rarely  called  any  Privy  Counfellor  to  confer  with  him  there, 
who  was  not  of  the  Bedchamber  ;  which  maintained  a  juft  Reverence  to 
30  the  Place,  and  an  Efteem  of  thofe  who  were  admitted  to  attend  there. 

As  foon  as  He  came  into  the  Room,  before  He  faid  any  Thing  to  the  The  Chancellor 
King,  who  was  there  alone,  the  Duke  fpake  to  the  Chancellor,  and  told  iff  Appro. 
him,  that  He  had  been  brought  up  from  his  Childhood  by  the  Crown,  and  ffffp 
had  always  paid  it  the  Obedience  of  a  Child ;  that  as  He  had  taken  £  with  the  Duke 
Wife  with  the  Approbation,  and  Advice  of  the  Crown  ;  fo  He  had  never  c/Rlchmond‘ 
made  a  Friendfhip,  which  He  took  to  be  a  Kind  of  Marriage,  without  the 
King’s  Privity,  and  particular  Approbation ;  that  He  had  long  had  a  Kind- 
nefs  for  him,  but  had  taken  Time  to  know  him  well,  which  He  thought 
He  now  did;  and  therefore  had  afked  his  Majefty’s  Confent,  that  He 
40  might  make  a  Friendfhip  with  him :  and  then  faid  to  the  King,  “  Sir, 

<c  have  I  not  your  Approbation  to  this  Conjunction  ?  ”  to  which  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  faid,  “  yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  and  I  will  pafs  my  Word 
“  to  you  for  the  Chancellor,  that  you  will  not  repent  it;”  with  many 
gracious  Exprefiions  to  them  both  ;  And  fo  the  Duke  led  him  out  of  the 
Room  again,  faying,  now  Mr.  Chancellor  it  is  in  your  Power  to  deceive 
me.  And  to  this  it  was,  that  his  Majefty’s  Difcourfe  related  the  next  Day, 
when  He  told  him,  He  was  glad  of  what  had  paffed,  &c.  and  faid,  He 
hoped  He  would  give  him  good  Counfel ;  for  He  had  not  of  late  lived  to¬ 
wards  him  in  the  Manner  he  was  ufed  to  do;  that  He  knew  well  the  Duke 
50  was  a  very  honeft,  and  worthy  Man,  and  had  all  the  Kindnefs,  as  well  as 
Duty  for  his  Majefty ;  but  that  He  was  grown  fullen,  or  difcontented,  and 
had  not  the  fame  Countenance  He  ufed  to  have ;  for  which  He  could  ima¬ 
gine  no  other  Reafon,  but  that  his  Man  W 'ebb  gave  him  ill  Counfel :  He 
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faid,  He  was  well  contented  that  He  fhould  take  Notice,  that  his  Majefty 
was  not  well  fatisfied  ;  and  afked  him  fuddenly,  when  the  Duke  was  at 
Oriel  College  with  them ;  Oriel  College  was  the  Lodging  of  the  Lord 
Treafurer,  where  that  Committee  for  fecret  Affairs,  of  which  the  Duke 
was  one,  ufed  to  meet.  The  Chancellor  anfwered,  that  indeed  the  Duke 
had  not  been  there  lately,  which  he  thought  had  proceeded  from  his  At¬ 
tendance  upon  his  Majefty,  or  fome  other  necelffary  Divertifement.  The 
King  faid,  it  proceeded  not  from  thence ;  and  that  He  might  take  Occa¬ 
sion  from  his  Abfence  from  thence,  to  let  himfelf  into  that  Difcourfe ;  and 
afterwards  proceed  as  He  thought  fit.  «o 

The  Duke  was  a  Perfon  of  a  very  good  Underftanding ;  and  of  fo  great 
Perfection,  and  Punctuality  in  all  Matters  of  Honefty,  and  Honour,  that 
He  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  kind  of  Temptation.  He  had  all  the 
Warmth,  and  Paffions  of  a  Subject,  and  a  Servant,  and  a  Friend  for  the 
King,  and  for  his  Perfon;  but  He  was  then  a  Man  of  a  high  Spirit;  and 
valued  his  very  Fidelity  at  the  Rate  it  was  worth ;  and  not  the  lefs,  for 
that  it  had  almoft  flood  fingle  for  fome  Time.  The  Chancellor  was  very 
forry  for  this  Difcovery ;  and  chofe  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  the  fame  Day, 
near  the  Hour  when  the  Meeting  ufed  to  be  at  Oriel  College :  And  when 
He  had  fpent  a  fhort  Time  with  him,  He  faid,  He  thought  it  was  Time  20 
to  go  to  Oriel  College,  and  afked  his  Grace,  whether  He  would  pleafe  to 
go  thither ;  for  which  He  making  fome  Excufe,  the  other  prefled  him 
with  fome  Earneflnefs,  and  faid,  it  was  obferved  that  He  had  a  good  Time 
declined  that  Meeting,  and  if  He  fhould  not  now  go  thither,  He  fhould 
be  doubtful  there  was  fome  Reafon  for  it. 

The  Duke  replied,  that  He  had  indeed  been  abfent  from  thence  for 
fome  Time,  and  that  He  would  deal  clearly  with  him  as  his  Friend,  but 
defired  it  fhould  not  be  known ;  that  He  was  refolved  to  be  there  no  more. 
Then  complained,  that  the  King  was  not  kind  to  him  ;  at  leafl  had  not 
that  Confidence  in  him,  which  He  had  ufed  to  have :  And  then  fpake  of  3° 
many  Particulars  loofely;  and  efpecially,  that  before  the  Treaty,  He  had 
advifed  the  King  to  ufe  all  the  Means  He  could  to  draw  them  to  a  Treaty, 
for  many  Advantages  which  were  like  to  be  gotten  by  it;  and  to  that  Pur- 
pofe,  produced  a  Letter  that  He  had  newly  received  from  the  Countefs  of 
Carlijle ,  and  read  it  to  his  Majefty,  who  then  feemed  not  to  be  moved 
with  the  Contents ;  but  afterwards  in  feveral  Difcourfes  refleCled  upon  it 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  if  He  were  jealous,  that  the  Duke  held  too  much 
Correfpondence  with  that  People  :  Which  He  looked  upon,  as  fuch  a  Point 
of  Diffidence,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  him  to  be  prefent,  when  the 
fecret  Part  of  his  Affairs  was  tranfaCted  ;  and  fo  He  had,  and  would  for-  40 
bear  to  meet  in  that  Place,  till  his  Majefty  fhould  entertain  a  better  Opi¬ 
nion  of  him:  yet  He  concealed  the  Trouble  of  Mind  which  He  fuftained ; 
and  wifhed,  that  no  Notice  might  be  taken  of  ifr. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  it  was  too  late  for  that  Caution ;  that  the 
Lords  themfelves  could  not  but  obferve  his  long  Abfence,  who  before  ufed 
to  be  the  moft  pun&ual;  and  confefled  to  him,  that  the  King  himfelf  had 
fpoken  to  him  of  it  with  a  Senfe  of  Wonder,  and  Djflike;  which,  He  faid, 
He  was  to  blame  himfelf  for  ;  fince  the  Honour  He  had  done  him  to  the 
King,  had  likewife  difpofed  his  Majefty  to  truft  him  fo  far,  as  to  exprefs 
fome  Diflatisfa&ion  He  had  in  his  Grace’s  late  Carriage  and  Behaviour.  The  50 
Duke  feemed  not  difpleafed  with  the  Communication,  but  thereupon  en¬ 
tered  into  a  fuller,  and  warmer  Difcourfe  than  before;  how  much  the  King 
had  withdrawn  his  Confidence  from  him,  and  trufted  others  much  more 
3  •  *  than 
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than  him.  In  Sum,  it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  that  the  Thing  that  troubled 
him,  was  the  Power  and  Credit  that  John  AJhburnham  had  with  the 
King  ;  which  his  Vanity  made  him  own  to  that  Degree,  that  He  W3s  not 
content  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  it,  except  He  made  it  publick,  and  to  be 
taken  Notice  of  by  all  Men ;  which  could  not  but  refiedt  upon  his  Ho¬ 
nour  :  And  when  the  Chancellor  feemed  to  think  it  impoftible,  that  him- 
felf  could  believe,  that  the  King  could  prefer  a  Man  of  Mr.  AJhburnham  % 
Talent,  before  his  Grace ;  He  proceeded  with  many  Inftances,  and  in¬ 
filled  with  moft  Indignation  upon  one. 
to  Th  at  about  a  Year  before,  Sir  John  Lucas ,  who  was  well  known  t6  his 

Grace,  having  met  him  abroad  in  his  Travels,  and  ever  after  paid  a  par¬ 
ticular  Refpedt  to  him,  had  applied  himfelf  to  him,  and  defired  his  Favour, 
that  when  there  fhould  be  any  Opportunity  offered,  He  would  recommend 
him  to  the  King,  to  whom  He  was  not  unknown ;  that  his  Affection  to 
his  Majefty’s  Service  was  notorious  enough,  and  that  his  Sufferings  were  fo 
likewife  ;  his  Houfe  being  the  firft  that  was  plundered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  War ;  by  which,  the  Lofs  He  fuftained  in  Furniture,  Plate,  Money, 
and  Stock,  was  very  confiderable;  fo  that  He  might  modeftly  hope,  that 
when  his  Majefty  Scattered  his  Favours  upon  others  of  his  own  Rank,  his 
20  poor  Service  might  likewife  be  remembered  :  But  He  had  leen  Men  raifed 
to  Dignities,  who  He  was  fure  had  not  the  Advantage  over  him  in  their 
Sufferings,  whatever  They  might  have  in  their  Actings ;  and  He  defired 
no  more,  but  (fince  it  was  too  evident  that  his  Majefty’s  Wants  were 
great,  and  that  Money  would  do  him  fome  Service)  that  He  might  re¬ 
ceive  that  Degree  of  Honour  which  others  had,  and  He  would  make 
fuch  a  Prefent  to  him,  as  fhould  manifeft  his  Gratitude;  and  He  defired 
to  owe  the  Obligation  to  his  Grace,  and  to  receive  it  only  by  his  Me- 
diatiqn. 

H  e  faid,  He  had  moved  this  Matter,  with  the  Relation  of  all  the  Cir- 
3o  cumftances,  to  his  Majefty,  who  fpake  very  gracioufiy  of  the  Gentleman, 
as  a  Perfon  of  Merit,  but  faid,  He  was  refolved  to  make  no  more  Lords ; 
which  He  received  as  a  very  good  Anfwer,  and  looked  upon  as  a  good 
Refolution,  and  commended  it ;  defiring  only,  that  if  at  any  Time  his 
Majefty  found  it  neceffary  to  vary  from  that  Refolution,  He  would  re¬ 
member  his  Propofition,  and  gratify  that  Gentleman ;  which  He  promifed 
to  do  ;  and  with  all  which  He  acquainted  the  Perfon  concerned  ;  think¬ 
ing  it  could  not  but  well  fatisfy  him.  But  He  told  him,  that  He  was 
forry  that  He  could  not  receive  the  Honour,  by  his  Grace’s  Recommen¬ 
dation  ;  but  for  the  Thing  it  felf,  He  could  have  it  when  He  would ;  and 
4ofhortly  after  it  was  difpatched  by  Mr.  AJhburnham.  He  afked,  whether 
this  was  not  preferring  Mr.  AJhburnham  very  much  before  him.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  told  him,  He  was  preferred  as  the  better  Market  Man ;  and  that  He 
ought  not  to  believe,  that  the  King’s  Affe&ion  fwayed  him  to  that  Pre¬ 
ference,  but  an  Opinion,  that  the  other  would  make  the  better  Bargain. 
He  replied,  his  Majefty  was  deceived  in  that,  for  He  had  told  him  what 
the  other  meant  to  give,  without  the  leaft  Thought  of  referving  any  Thing 
for  himfelf ;  whereas  his  Majefty  had  now  received  five  hundred  Pounds 
lefs,  and  his  Market  Man  had  gotten  fo  much  for  his  Pains.  , 

In  Conclufion,  He  prevailed  fo  far  with  him,  that  They  went?  that  Af- 
50  ternoon  together  to  the  Committee  to  Oriel  College ;  and  the  next  Day  the 
Chancellor  fpake  with  the  King  again,  and  told  him,  that  the  Duke  had 
been  in  the  Afternoon  with  the  Committee,  where  many  Things  had  been 
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Andthe  Kivg  confulted;  and  that  He  found,  all  his  Trouble  proceeded  from  an  Appre- 
Richm^nd henfion,  that  his  Majefty  had  withdrawn  his  Affe&ion  from  him ;  at  lead: 
that  He,  the  Duke,  had  not  the  fame  Credit  with  his  Majefty,  which  He 
had  formerly  had ;  and  that  the  Senfe,  and  Fear  of  that,  could  not  but 
make  an  Impreftion  upon  a  good  Servant,  who  loved  his  Mafter  as  well  as 
He  did.  His  Majefty  faid,  They  two  fhould  not  live  as  well  together,  as 
They  had  done,  as  long  as  the  Duke  kept  his  Man  Webb ;  who  made  him 
believe,  that  the  King  was  wholly  governed  by  Ajhburnham ,  and  cared 
not  for  any  Body  elfe.  He  faid,  no  Body  who  knew  him,  could  believe 
He  could  be  governed  by  Ajhburnham ;  who,  though  an  honeft  Man,  and 
one  that  He  believed  loved  him  well,  no  Man  thought  was  of  an  Under- 
ftanding  fuperior  to  his  Majefty  ;  and  enlarged  himfelf  upon  this  Argu¬ 
ment  fo  much,  that  He  feemed  as  it  were  glad  of  the  Opportunity,  to  clear 
himfelf  from  that  Afperfton,  or  Imputation. 

It  is  a  very  great  Misfortune  for  any  Prince  to  be  fufpefted  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  any  Man ;  for  as  the  Reproach  is  of  all  others  the  moft  grie¬ 
vous,  fo  They  think  the  trufting  weak  Men,  who  are  much  fhort  of  their 
own  Vigour  of  Wit,  and  Underftanding,  is  a  fufficient  Vindication  from 
that  Calumny;  and  fo,  before  They  are  aware  of  it,  They  decline  wifer 
Men,  who  are  fit  to  advife  them,  and  give  themfelves  to  weaker,  upon 
an  Imagination,  that  no  Body  will  ever  fufpe<ft,  They  can  be  governed 
But  without  by  them.  In  Fine,  He  found  the  Work  too  hard  for  him ;  the  King  being 
fo  much  incenfed  againft  Webb ,  that  He  expected  the  Duke  fhould  turn 
him  away  :  and  the  Duke  himfelf,  looked  upon  the  King’s  Prejudice,  as 
infufed  into  him  by  Ajhburnham ,  upon  particular  Malice ;  having  often 
defired,  that  fome  Accufer  might  charge  Webb ,  and  He  be  heard  to  an- 
fwer  for  himfelf ;  which  the  King  not  being  willing  to  admit,  the  other  was 
unwilling  to  difmifs  a  Servant,  his  Secretary,  who  had  ferved  him  long, 
and  was  very  ufeful  to  him  ;  and  who  indeed  was  never  fufpetfted  for  any 
Infidelity,  or  Want  of  Affection  to  his  Mafter  :  and  fo  the  Chancellor,  to 
his  great  Trouble,  was  not  able  to  remove  that  Cloudinefs  that  remained 
in  both  their  Countenances;  which  never  produced  the  leaft  ill  EfFe<ft  in 
the  View  or  Obfervation  of  any;  the  Duke’s  Duty  being  never  in  any 
Degree  diminifhed  ;  and  the  King’s  Kindnefs  to  him  continuing  with 
many  gracious  Evidences,  to  his  Death. 

rrhe King's  The  laft  Conference  his  Majefty  had  with  the  Chancellor,  was  the 
tZtr  very  Day  the  Prince  began  his  Journey  towards  the  Weft,  and  indeed 
^heTjfy  a^ter  He  had  received  his  Blefiing ;  when  his  Majefty  fent  for  him  into  his 
Bedchamber ;  and  repeated  fome  Things  he  had  mentioned  before.  He 
told  him,  ££  there  had  been  many  Things  which  had  troubled  him,  with 
“  Reference  to  his  Son’s  Abfence  from  him  ;  for  all  which,  but  one,  He 
“had  fatisfied  himfelf:  the  one  was,  the  Inconvenience  which  might 
<£  arife  from  the  Weaknefs  and  Folly  of  his  Governor;  againft  which  He 
<£  had  provided,  as  well  as  He  could,  by  obliging  the  Prince  to  follow  the 
“  Advice  of  his  Council  in  all  Things ;  which  He  was  well  allured  He 
“  would  do ;  and  He  had  given  them  as  much  Authority,  as  They  could 
“  wilh.  Another  was,  that  there  was  one  Servant  about  the  Prince,  who 
“  He  thought,  had  too  much  Credit  with  him,  which  was  Elliot ;  who 
“  He  did  not  intend  fhould  be  with  him  in  the  Journey  ;  and  had  there- 
<£  fore  fent  him  into  France  to  the  Queen,  with  Dire&ion  to  her  Majefty, 
“  to  keep  him  there ;  and  if  He  fhould  return  whilft  the  Prince  remained 
“  in  the  Weft,  that  He  fhould  be  fent  to  his  Majefty;  and  not  fuffered  to 
t£  ftay  with  his  Highnefs ;  and  that  was  all  the  Care  He  could  take  in 
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“  thofe  two  Particulars  :  But  there  was  a  Third,  in  which  He  knew  not 
“  what  to  do,  and  that  troubled  him  much  more  than  the  other  two.” 

When  the  Chancellor  feemed  full  of  Expectation  to  know  what  that  might 
be,  the  King  faid,  “  I  have  obferved  of  late  fome  kind  of  Sharpnefs,  upon 
“  many  Occafions,  between  Colepepper  and  you  ;  and  though  you  are 
“  joined  with  other  honeft  Men,  yet  my  great  Confidence  is  upon  you 
“  two:  I  know  not  that  the  Fault  is  in  you  ;  nay,  I  muff  confefs,  that  it 
“  is  very  often  in  him  ;  but  let  it  be  where  it  will,  any  Difference,  and 
“  Unkindnefs  between  you  two,  muft  be  at  my  Charge;  And  I  muft  tell 
10  “  you  the  Fear  I  have  of  it,  gives  me  much  Trouble  :  I  have  fpoken  very 
££  plainly  to  him  my  Apprehenfion  in  this  Point,  within  this  Hour ;  and 
“  He  hath  made  as  fair  Promifes  to  me  as  I  can  wifh ;  and  upon  my  Con- 
££  fcience  I  think,  He  loves  you,  though  He  may  fometimes  provoke  you 
<£  to  be  angry. 

The  King  here  making  a  Paufe,  the  Chancellor,  out  of  Countenance, 
faid,  ££  He  was  very  forry,  that  He  had  ever  given  his  Majefty  any  Occa- 
<£  fion  for  fuch  an  Apprehenfion  ;  but  very  glad,  that  He  had  vouchfafed 
££  to  inform  him  of  it;  becaufe  He  believed  He  fhould  give  his  Majefty 
££  fuch  Aflurance  in  that  Particular,  as  would  fully  fatisfy  him  :  He  aftu- 
ao  ££  red  his  Majefty,  that  He  had  a  great  Efteem  of  the  Lord  Colepepper ; 

££  and  though  He  might  have  at  fome  Times  Paftions  which  were  incon¬ 
venient,  He  was  fo  confident  of  himfelf,  that  they  fhould  not  provoke, 

££  or  difturb  him,  that  He  was  well  content,  that  his  Majefty  fhould  con¬ 
demn,  and  think  him  in  the  Fault,  if  any  Thing  fhould  fall  out,  of  Pre¬ 
judice  to  his  Service,  from  a  Difference  between  them  two.”  With  which 
his  Majefty  appeared  abundantly  fatisfied,  and  pleafed ;  and  embracing 
him,  gave  him  his  Hand  to  kifs ;  and  He  immediately  went  to  Horfe,  and 
followed  the  Prince  :  And  this  was  the  laft  Time  the  Chancellor  ever  faw 
that  gracious  and  excellent  King. 

30  lT  Was  upon  the  4th  of  March ,  in  the  Year  1644,  that  the  Prince The  chance 
parted  from  the  King  his  Father.  He  lodged  that  Night  at  Farringdon  ;  Prince  into 
having  made  his  Journey  thither,  in  one  continued  Storm  of  Rain,  from  JtZfefJf 
the  Minute  He  left  Oxford :  And  from  thence  went  the  next  Day,  to  the  fjfff 
Garrifon  of  the  Devizes  ;  and  the  third  to  the  City  of  Bath ;  which  being 
a  fafe  Place,  and  within  feven  or  eight  Miles  of  Brijlol ;  He  ftaid  there 
two  or  three  Days.  And  in  this  Journey  the  Chancellor  was  firft  aflaulted 
with  the  Gout ;  having  never  had  the  leaft  Apprehenfion  of  it  before ;  but 
from  his  coming  to  Bath,  He  was  not  able  to  ftand ;  and  fo  went  by  Coach 
to  Brijlol ;  where  in  few  Days  He  recovered  that  firft  Lamenefs ;  which 
40  ever  after  affii&ed  him  too  often.  And  fo  the  Year  1644  ended,  which 
fhall  conclude  this  Part. 
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Montpelier , 

6th  November , 
1669. 
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From  his  Birth  to  the  Reftoration  of  the  Royal  Family 

in  the  Year  1660. 


PART  the  FOURTH. 


AVery  particular  Memorial  of  all  material  Affairs  in  the  Weft,  du¬ 
ring  the  fubfequent  Year  of  1645,  during  the  Prince’s  Reftdence 
in  the  Weft  —  The  State,  and  Temper  of  that  Country,  after  the 
Defeat  of  his  Majefty’s  Army  at  Nafeby  —  The  feveral  Plots  and  De¬ 
vices  of  the  Lord  Goring ,  to  get  the  Prince  into  his  Power  —  The  De¬ 
bauchery  of  that  Army,  and  amongft  the  Officers  of  it ;  and  the  Defeats 
it  fuffered  from  the  Enemy,  through  that  Debauchery  —  Goring  s  De¬ 
parture  out  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  Pofture  he  left  his  Army  in  — 
The  beating  up  of  their  Quarters  afterwards  —  The  entering  of  Fairfax 
into  the  Weft  with  his  Army ;  and  his  fudden  taking  the  Towns  there  10 
—  The  mutinous  Behaviour  of  Sir  Richard  Greenvily  and  the  Quarrels, 
and  Conflicts  between  the  Troops  under  his  Command,  with  thofe  under 
the  Lord  Goring  —  The  Prince’s  Retreat  by  Degrees  backward  into  Corn-, 
wall ,  as  Fairfax  advanced  —  The  feveral  Meffages,  and  Orders  from  the 
King,  for  the  tranfporting  the  Prince  out  of  England ;  and  all  the  Direc¬ 
tions,  and  Refolutions  thereupon  ;  and  the  feveral  Meffages  from  the 
Queen,  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  with  the  Afturance  of  a  Supply  of  fix; 
thoufand  Foot,  under  the  Command  of  Ruvignie ,  promifed  confidently  to 
be  landed  in  Cornwall ,  within  one  Month ;  when  there  was  not  any  fuch 
Thing  in  Nature,  nor  one  Company  raffed,  or  Ship  in  Readinefs,  or  in  20 
View  for  fuch  an  Expedition,  &c.  —  The  King’s  obliging  the  Lord  Hop- 
ton ,  to  take  Charge  of  thofe  broken  and  diffolute  Troops  —  The  Com¬ 
mitment  of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ,  for  not  fubmitting  to  be  commanded 
by  him ;  and  for  endeayouring  to  raife  a  Party  in  the  Country,  to  treat 
with  the  Enemy,  for  the  Security  and  Neutrality  of  Cornwall ;  and  the 
Routing  the  Lord  Hop  tons  Troops  at  1 orrington  —  The  Prince’s  Re¬ 
treat  thereupon  to  Pe77dennis ;  and  the  Factions,  and  Confpiracies  be¬ 
tween  feme  of  his  own  Servants,  and  feme  Gentlemen  of  the  Country, 
to  hinder  the  Prince  from  going  out  of  the  Kingdom;  and  the  Depar¬ 
ture  of  his  Highnefs  from  Pendennis ,  in  the  End  of  that  Year  1645,  and  3° 
his  Arrival  in  the  Ifiand  of  ScHlyx  is  contained  in  Papers,  orderly  and  me¬ 
thodically  fet  down  ;  which  Papers  and  Relation,  are  not  now  at  Hand, 
but  are  fafe;  and  will  be  eafily  found:  Together  with  his  Highnefs’s  Stay 
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in  the  Ifland  of  Stilly  :  From  whence  the  next  Day,  the  Lord  Cole  pepper 
was  difpatched  with  Letters,  to  the  Queen  to  Paris ,  to  give  Notice  of  his 
Highnefs’s  being  in  that  Ifland ;  and  to  defire  Money,  Arms,  and  Am¬ 
munition  for  the  Defence  thereof:  And  at  the  fame  Time  another  VefTel 
was  fent  into  Ireland ,  to  give  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  likewife  Information 
of  it ;  and  to  defire  that  two  Companies  of  Foot  might  be  fent  thither,  to 
encreafe  that  Garrifon ;  and  to  defend  it  in  cafe  the  Enemy  fhould  attack 
it  — His  Highnefs’s  Stay  in  Stilly,  near  fix  Weeks ;  until  the  Lords  Capel, 
and  Hopton  came  thither  ;  after  They  had  made  Conditions  for  the  dif- 
1°  banding  their  Troops,  with  Fairfax ;  which  Goring  s  Troops  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  do  :  They  not  only  refufing  to  obey  all  Orders,  but  mingling 
every  Day  with  the  Troops  of  the  Enemy  ;  and  remaining  quietly  together 
in  the  fame  Quarters,  drinking  and  making  merry  with  each  other  — 
The  Report  of  a  Fleet  defigned  from  the  Parliament  for  Stilly,  and  thofe 
Lords  viewing  the  If  and ,  and  not  looking  upon  it  as  tenable,  caufed  a  new 
Confultation  to  be  held,  whether  it  were  fit  for  his  Highnefs  to  remain 
there,  till  the  Return  of  the  Lord  Colepepper ,  or  to  remove  fooner  ;  and 
whither  He  fhould  remove ;  the  Frigate  which  brought  the  Prince  from 
Pendennis  being  flill  kept  in  a  Readinefs  at  Stilly,  upon  the  Forefight  that 
ac  his  Remove  might  come  to  be  neceflary  —  That  upon  this  Confultation 
it  was  refolved,  that  it  would  not  be  fafe  for  his  Highnefs  to  remain  there; 
but  that  He  fhould  tranfport  himfelf  from  thence,  into  the  Ifland  of  fer~ 
fey ;  which  was  done  accordingly  —  And  his  Highnefs’s  Arrival  there 
about  the  beginning  of  April ,  1645  —  The  Prince’s  Reception  in  Jer - 
fey ,  by  Sir  George  Carteret ;  and  the  univerfal  Joy  of  the  Ifland  for  his 
Arrival ;  with  the  Situation,  and  Strength  of  the  Ifland  —  The  Lord 
Digby  s  Arrival  in  ferfey ,  with  two  Frigates  from  Ireland ,  and  with  two 
hundred  Soldiers ;  having  been  at  Stilly ,  and  there  heard  of  his  High¬ 
nefs’s  Departure  for  fen  fey  —  His  earned  Advice  for  the  Prince  his  go- 
3c  ing  for  Ireland ;  and,  when  He  could  not  obtain  his  Highnefs’s  Confent, 
till  the  Return  of  the  Lord  Colepepper ,  His  going  to  Paris  to  perfuade 
the  Queen,  and  to  proteft  againft  the  Prince’s  going  for  France  ;  againfl 
which  He  inveighed  with  more  Paifion  than  any  Man  —  The  Arrival 
of  Mr.  Ihomas  fermyn  from  Paris ,  with  very  pofitive  Orders  for  the 
Prince’s  Repair  thither,  from  the  Queen  —  And  fhortly  after,  the  Lord 
Colepepper  s  Arrival,  who  had  been  difpatched  from  her  Majefty  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Stilly,  before  She  knew  of  his  Highnefs’s  Remove  from  thence ; 
which  Advertifement  overtook  the  Lord  Colepepper  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
after  He  was  embarked ;  and  fo  He  bent  his  Courfe  thither,  and  had  the 
4°  fame  Orders  for  the  Prince  his  going  to  Paris,  as  Mr.  Jermyn  had  like¬ 
wife  brought. 

There  was  none  of  the  Council  inclined  that  his  Highnefs,  being  in 
a  Place  of  unqueftionable  Safety,  fhould  fuddenly  depart  from  thence;  till 
the  State  and  Condition  in  which  his  Majefty  was,  and  his  Pleafure,  might 
be  known :  It  was  then  underftood,  that  his  Majefty  had  left  Oxford,  and 
was  with  the  Scotifh  Army  before  Newark',  which  He  had  caufed  to  be 
rendered,  that  the  Army  might  retire ;  which  it  prefently  did,  and  the 
King  in  it,  to  Newcaflle  :  The  Prince  was  yet  in  his  Fathers  Dominions; 
fome  Places  in  England  ftill  holding  out,  as  Oxford,  W ircefer,  Pmdennis, 
5°  and  other  Places ;  that  it  would  be  eafy,  in  a  ftiort  Time,  to  underftand 
the  King’s  Pleafure ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  Inconvenience  in  expect¬ 
ing  it ;  the  Prince’s  Perfon  being  in  no  poftible  Danger  :  But  that  the 
Mifchief  might  be  very  great,  if  without  the  King’s  Direction  it  were 
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done ;  whether  his  Majefty  fhould  be  well  or  ill  treated  by  the  Scots ;  and 
that  the  Parliament  might  make  it  a  new  Matter  of  Reproach  againft  the 
King,  that  He  had  fent  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Crown  out  of  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  which  could  be  no  otherwife  excufed,  at  leaft  by  thofe  who  at¬ 
tended  him,  than  by  evident  and  apparent  Necefiity:  Thofe  Reafons  ap¬ 
peared  of  fo  much  Weight  to  the  Prince  himfelf  (who  had  not  a  natural 
Inclination  to  go  into  France )  and  to  all  the  Council ;  that  the  Lord  Cape/y 
and  the  Lord  Colepepper  were  delired  to  go  to  Paris ,  to  fatisfy  the  Queen, 
why  the  Prince  had  deferred  yielding  a  prefent  Obedience  to  her  Com¬ 
mand.  13 

The  Treatment  They  received  at  Paris y  and  their  Return  again  to 
JcrJ}yy  together  with  the  Lord  Jertnyn ,  and  Lord  Digbyy  and  fome  other 
Perfons  of  Quality  :  The  Lord  Ligby  being  to  return  to  Ir eland ,  with 
eight  thoufand  Piftoles ;  which  the  Cardinal  fent  towards  the  Supply  of  the 
King’s  Service  there ;  and  being  by  it,  and  the  Cardinal,  fo  throughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Neceflity  of  the  Prince’s  going  for  France ,  that  He  was 
more  pofttive  for  it,  than  any  of  the  Reft  ;  and  had  promifed  the  Queen, 
that  He  would  convert  the  Chancellor,  and  make  him  confent  to  it ;  with 
whom  He  had  a  great  Friendfhip  —  The  Debate  at  ferfey  upon  their 
coming  back  —  The  Lord  Cape l  adhering  to  his  former  Opinion,  that  2Q 
we  might  firft  know  the  King’s  Opinion ;  towards  the  receiving  of  which, 
He  had  offered  the  Queen,  and  now  offered  again,  to  go  himfelf  to  New - 
cajlle ,  where  the  King  ftill  was ;  no  Body  knowing  what  would  be  the  If- 
fue  of  the  Controverfy  between  the  Scots ,  and  the  Parliament ;  and  if 
the  King  fhould  direCt  it,  every  Man  would  willingly  attend  his  Highnefs; 
and  punctually  obferve  whatfoever  the  King  commanded  :  And  becaufe 
the  Objection  might  be  removed,  of  his  being  taken  Prifoner,  by  the  Par¬ 
liament,  or  his  being  not  fuffered  by  the  Scots  to  fpeak  with  the  King ; 
He  did  offer,  and  all  who  were  of  his  Opinion  confented  to  it,  that  if  He 
did  not  return  to  Jerfeyy  within  one  Month,  the  Prince  fhould  purfue  the  3o 
Queen’s  Orders ;  and  every  Man  would  attend  his  Highnefs  into  France ; 
and  a  Month’s  Delay  could  be  of  no  ill  Confequence —  The  Prince’s  Re- 
folution  to  go  prefently  for  Paris ;  —  and  the  Reafons  which  moved  the 
Lords  Capely  and  Hopton ,  and  the  Chancellor,  to  excufe  themfelves  — 
and  his  Highnefs’s  Permiftion  to  remain  in  Jerfeyy  from  whence  They 
would  attend  his  Commands,  when  He  had  any  Service  for  them  — 
And  the  fudden  Refervednefs,  and  Strangenefs  that  grew  between  thofe, 
who  advifed  the  going,  and  thofe  who  were  for  ftaying  — and  the  Prince’s 
embarking  himfelf  for  France ,  about  July,  in  the  Year  1646  — 

All  thefe  Particulars  are  fo  exactly  remembered,  in  thofe  Papers,  re-  40 
maining  in  a  Cabinet  eafy  to  be  found ;  that  they  will  quickly  be  put  into 
a  Method ;  and  contain  enough  to  be  inferted  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this 
Relation. 

Montpelier , 

9 th  November , 

1669. 

N.  B.  Thefe  Materials  were  afterwards  made  Ufe  of  by  the  Author, 
when  He  compleated  the  Hijlory  of  the  Rebellion ,  where  thefe  Occur¬ 
rences  are  treated  of  more  at  large. 
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THE  Prince  having  left  Jerfey^  about  July^  in  the  Year  1646;  the  m  chancer 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remained  there  about  two  Years 
after ;  where  He  prefently  betook  himfelf  to  his  Study  ;  and  en -M”c*  ** 
Joyed  (as  He  was' wont  to  fay)  the  greateft  Tranquillity  of  Mind  imaginable. Jerfcy’ 
Whilft  the  Lords  Capel ,  and  H opt  on  ftaid  there,  They  lived,  and  kept 
Houfe  together  in  St.  Hillarys ;  which  is  the  chief  Town  of  the  Ifiand ; 
where  having  a  Chaplain  of  their  own,  They  had  Prayers  every  Day  in  the 
Church,  at  Eleven  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning  ;  till  which  Hour 
They  enjoyed  themfelves  in  their  Chambers,  according  as  They  thought 
to  fit ;  the  Chancellor  betaking  himfelf  to  the  Continuance  of  the  Hiftory, 
which  He  had  begun  at  Stilly,  and  fpending  moft  of  his  Time  at  that  Exer- 
cife.  The  other  two  walked,  or  rode  abroad,  or  read,  as  They  were  dif- 
pofed  ;  but  at  the  Hour  of  Prayers  They  always  met;  and  then  dined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Lord  Hoptoris  Lodging,  which  was  the  beft  Houfe;  They 
being  lodged  at  feveral  Houfes,  with  Convenience  enough.  Their  Table 
was  maintained  at  their  joint  Expenfe,  only  for  Dinners;  They  never  ufing 
to  fup ;  but  met  always  upon  the  Sands  in  the  Evening  to  walk,  often 
going  to  the  Caftle  to  Sir  George  Carteret ;  who  treated  them  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  Kindnefs  and  Civility,  and  fpent  much  Time  with  them; 

20  and  in  Truth,  the  whole  Ifland  fhewed  great  Affe&ion  to  them,  and 
all  the  Perfons  of  Quality  invited  them  to  their  Houfes,  to  very  good 
Entertainments ;  and  all  other  Ways  exprefled  great  Efteem  towards 
them. 

And  from  hence  They  writ  a  joint  Letter  to  the  King,  which  they  He  writes 
fent  to  him  by  Mr.  Fanfhaw ;  in  which  They  made  great  Profefiion  of  {"/a ** 
their  Duty  to  his  Majefty,  and  their  Readinefs  to  proceed  in  his  Service ; 
and  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  upon  the  firft  Occafion  ;  with  fuch  Reafons 
for  their  not  attending  him  into  France ,  as  They  thought  could  not  but 
be  fatisfa&ory  to  his  Majefty  ;  declaring,  that  They  had  only  defired  that 
30  He  would  ftay  fo  long  in  a  Place  of  his  own,  of  unqueftionable  Security, 
as  that  They  might  receive  the  Signification  of  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure  for  his 
Remove  ;  upou  which  They  were  all  refolved  to  have  waited  upon  him  : 

4  *  C  c  Though 
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Though  it  was  evident  enough  to  them,  that  their  Advice  would  be  no 
longer  hearkened  unto,  after  his  Highnefs  fhould  arrive  with  the  Queen. 

In  England ,  Men’s  Hopes,  and  Fears,  were  raifed  according  to  their 
Tempers ;  for  there  was  Argument  for  both  AffeCtions  in  the  Tranf- 
adtions,  and  Occurrences  of  every  Day ;  it  being  no  eafy  Matter,  to  make 
a  Judgment  which  Party  would  prevail ;  nor  what  They  would  do,  if 
They  did.  The  Lord  Cap  el  received  Advice  from  his  Friends  in  England, 
to  remove  from  Jerfey  into  fome  Part  of  the  United  Prdvmtes  :  That  fo 
being  in  a  Place  to  which  there  could  be  no  Prejudice,  his  Friends  might 
the  more  hopefully  folicit  for  Liberty  for  him  to  return  into  his  own  Coun-  ,0 
try,  and  that  He  might  live  in  his  own  Houfe;  which  They  had  Reafon 
to  hope,  would  not  be  denied  to  a  Perfon,  who  had  many  Friends,  and 
could  not  be  conceived  to  have  any  Enemies ;  his  Perfon  being  worthily 
efteemed  by  all.  Whereupon  with  the  full  Concurrence,  and  Advice  of 
his  two  Friends  from  whom  He  had  great  Tendernefs  to  part ;  and  with 
whom  He  renewed  his  Contract  of  Friendfhip  at  parting,  in  a  particular 
Manner,  upon  Forefight  of  what  might  happen;  He  went  from  thence, 
and  firft  waited  upon  the  Prince  at  Paris ,  that  He  might  have  his  Royal 
Highnefs’s  Approbation,  for  his  Return  into  Englajid ,  if  He  might  do  it 
upon  honourable  Conditions :  And  from  thence,  with  all  pofiible  Demon-  20 
fixation  of  Grace  from  the  Prince,  He  tranfported  himfelf  to  Middleburgh 
in  Zealand ;  where  He  remained  till  his  Friends  procured  Liberty  for  him 
to  return,  and  remain  at  his  own  Houfe.  The  worthy  and  noble  Things 
•  ,  He  did  after,  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity,  in  fome  more  illuf- 
trious  Teftimony,  that  may  be  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  Lord  Capel  thus  leaving  T^rfey,  the  Lord  Hoptori  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  remained  flill  there,  in  the  fame  Conjunction,  until,  fome  few  Months 
after,  the  Lord  Hopton  received  the  News  of  the  Death  of  his  Wife;  and 
of  the  Arrival  in  France  of  his  Unkle,  Sir  Arthur  Hopton  ;  who  having 
been  AmbaJTador  from  the  King  in  Spain ,  had  left  that  Court,  and  re-  30 
tired  to  Paris ;  from  whence  He  fhortly  after  removed  to  Rouen ,  with  a 
Purpofe,  as  foon  as  He  had  at  large  conferred  with  his  Nephew,  to  go 
into  England ,  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of  both  their  Fortunes :  and  upon 
this  Occafion,  the  Lord  Hopton  likewife  left  Jerfey ,  with  all  poflible  Pro- 
feflion  of  an  entire  Friendfhip  to  the  Chancellor,  which  was  never  violated 
in  the  leaft  Degree  to  his  Death.  And  the  Chancellor  being  thus  left  alone, 

An d  removes  He  was  with  great  Civility,  and  Friendfhip  invited  by  Sir  George  Carteret, 
cart««v!r8e  to  remove  from  the  Town  (where  He  had  lived  with  his  Friends  till  then) 
and  to  live  with  him  in  the  Caftle  Elizabeth ;  whither  He  went,  the  next 
Day  after  the  Departure  of  the  Lord  Hopton,  and  remained  there  to  his  40 
wonderful  Contentment,  in  the  very  chearful  Society  of  Sir  George  Carte¬ 
ret,  and  his  Lady ;  in  whofe  Houfe  He  received  all  the  Liberty,  and  En¬ 
tertainment  He  could  have  expected  in  his  own  Family  ;  of  which  He  al¬ 
ways  retained  fo  juft  a  Memory,  that  there  was  never  any  Intermiflion,  or 
Decay  of  that  Friendfhip  He  then  made:  And  He  remained  there,' till  He 
was  fent  for  again  to  attend  the  Prince,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  it’s 
Time.'  '  <  _  _  '  |  ; 

H  e  built  a  Lodging  in  the  Caftle,  of  two  or  three  convenient  Rooms, 
to  the  Wall  of  the  Church';  which  Sir  George  Carteret  had  repaired,  and 
beautified;  and  over  the  Door  of  his  Lodging  He  fet  up  his  Arms,  with  50 
this  Infcription,  Bene  Vixity  qui  bene  Latuit :  And  he  always  took  Plea- 
fure  in  relating,  with  what  great  Tranquillity  of  Spirit  (though  deprived  of 
the  Joy  He  took  in  his  Wife,  arid  Children)  He  fpent  his  Time  here/ 

'  4  amongft 
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amongft  his  Books  (which  He  got  from  Paris)  and  his  Papers ;  between 
which  He  feldom  fpent  lefs  than  ten  Hours  in  the  Day ;  and  it  can  hardly  lvhere  He 
be  believed  how  much  He  read,  and  writ  there ;  infomuch  as  He  did  Tiff!/  tb, 
ufually  compute,  that  during  his  whole  Stay  in  fcrfey,  which  was  fome  Troublei- 
Months  above  two  Years,  He  writ  daily  little  lefs  than  one  Sheet  of  large 
Paper,  with  his  own  Hand ;  moft  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  amongft  his 
Papers. 

From  Hampton  Courts  his  Majefty  writ  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  with  his  own  Hand ;  in  which  He  took  Notice  that  He  was 
Writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  late  Troubles ,  for  which  He  thanked  him,  fay¬ 
ing,  that  He  knew  no  Man  could  do  it  fo  well ;  and  that  He  would  not 
do  it  the  worfe,  by  the  Helps  that  He  would  very  fpeedily  fend  him  (  as  Towards 
his  Majefty  fhortly  after  did,  in  two  Manufcripts  very  fairly  written ;  con-  tf/f/ha 
taining  all  Matters  of  Importance,  that  had  pafled  from  the  Time  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  went  from  his  Majefty  into  the  Weft,  to  the  very  Time  Years  164^ 
that  his  Majefty  himfelf  went  from  Oxford ,  to  the  Scotifh  Army;  which  '  4 
were  all  the  Paflages  in  the  Years  1645,  an^  1646)  He  ufed  many  gra¬ 
cious  Expreftions  in  that  Letter  to  him  ;  and  faid,  He  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  thofe,  who  had  ferved  him  with  moft  Fidelity,  and  therefore  He 
might  be  confident  of  his  Kindnefs ;  and  that  He  would  bring  him  to  him 
with  the  firft ;  though  He  faid,  He  did  not  hold  him  to  be  Infallible,  as 
He  might  difcern  by  what  He  had  commanded  Dr.  Sheldon ,  who  was  then 
Clerk  of  his  Clofet,  to  write  to  him;  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Doctor 
writ  him  Word,  that  the  King  was  forry  that  He,  the  Chancellor, 
ftaid  at  Jcrfey ,  and  did  not  attend  the  Prince  into  France  ;  and  that  if  He 
had  been  there,  He  would  have  been  able  to  have  prevented  the  Vexation 
his  Majefty  had  endured  at  Newcaflle ,  by  Meflages  from  Paris. 

The  Doctor  likewrife  fent  him  Word,  that  great  Pains  had  been  taken 
from  Paris ,  to  incenfe  the  King  againft  him ;  but  that  it  had  fo  little 
30  prevailed,  that  his  Majefty  had  with  fome  Sharpnefs  reprehended  thofe,  who 
blamed  him,  and  had  juftifted  the  Chancellor.  He  made  hafte  to  anfwer 
his  Majefty’s  Letter,  and  gave  him  fo  much  Satisfaction,  that  his  Majefty 
faid,  He  'was  too  hard  for  him.  And  about  the  fame  time  the  Lord  Capel 
came  into  England ;  and  though  He  was  under  Security  to  the  Parliament 
for  behaving  himfelf  peaceably,  He  was  not  reftrained  from  feeing  the 
King ;  and  fo  gave  him  a  very  particular  Information  of  all  that  had  pafled 
at  fcrfey ;  and  many  other  Things,  of  which  his  Majefty  had  never  been 
informed  before ;  which  put  it  out  of  any  Body’s  Power  to  make  any  ill 
Impreflions  in  him  towards  the  Chancellor. 

4o  Upon  the  King’s  refufing  to  give  his  Aflent  to  the  four  ACts,  fent 
to  him  from  the  Parliament,  when  He  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  They 
voted,  that  no  more  Addrejfes  Jhould  be  made  to  the  King',  and  publifhed 
a  Declaration  to  that  EffeCt,  which  contained  fevere  Charges  againft  his 
: .Majefty.  Vid.  Hifi.  Reb .  Fol.  Vol.  3.  P.  67,  &>c.  ;  ■  ft  osk  -  (L, 

T  h  e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  no  fooner  received  a  Copy  of  it  in 
Jerfey ,  than  He  prepared  a  very  large  and  full  Anfwer  to  it;  in  which  chequer  writes 
He  made  the  Malice,  and  the  Treafon  of  that  libellous  Declaration  to  ap-  f ffff, 
pear ;  and  his  Majefty’s  Innocence  in  all  the  Particulars  charged  upon  him,  t!ff:srlf]h_ 
with  fueh  pathetical  Applications,  and  Inlinuations,  as  ware  moft  like  to  ration  of  the 
50  work  upon  the  Affections  of  the  People:  All  which  was  tranfmitted  (by  lf\f  Fcb‘ 
the  Care  of  Mr,  Secretary  Nicholas ,  who  reftded  at  Ca.en-.m  '.Nw'mandy, 
and  held  a  eonftant  Correfpondence  with  ,  the  Chancellor f)  to  yi  itufty 
Hand  in  London ;  who  caufed  it  to '  be  well  printed,  and  /divulged,  and 
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found  Means  to  fend  it  to  the  King  :  Who,  after  He  had  read  it,  faid  He 
durft  fwear  it  was  writ  by  the  Chancellor,  if  it  were  not  that  there  was 
more  Divinity  in  it,  than  He  expefted  from  him,  which  made  him  believe 
He  had  conferred  with  Dr.  Steward .  But  fome  Months  after,  being  in¬ 
formed  by  Secretary  Nicholas ,  He  fent  the  Chancellor  Thanks  for  it ;  and 
expreffed  upon  all  Occafions,  that  He  was  much  pleafed  with  that  Vindi¬ 
cation. 

The  Lord  Capel  had  written  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  remained  ftill  in  JerJey ,  fignifying  the  King’s  Commands,  that  as 
foon  as  the  Chancellor  fhould  be  required  to  wait  upon  the  Prince,  *0 
He  fhould  without  Delay  obey  the  Summons.  The  King  had  writ  to 
the  Queen,  that  when  it  fhould  be  neceffary  for  the  Prince  to  remove 
out  of  France ,  the  Chancellor  fhould  have  Notice  of  it,  and  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  him.  About  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  Year  1648, 
the  Lord  Capel  writ  again  to  the  Chancellor,  giving  him  Notice,  that 
He  would  probably  be  fent  for  foon,  and  defiring  him  to  be  ready. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  the  Queen  fent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  Jerfey ,  commanding,  that  He  would  wait  upon  the  Prince 
at  Paris ,  upon  a  Day  that  was  paft  before  the  Letter  came  to  his  Hands ; 
but  as  foon  as  He  received  the  Summons,  He  immediately  tranfported  29 
himfelf  into  Normandy ,  and  went  to  Caen\  from  thence  He  haftened 
to  Rouen ,  where  He  found  the  Lord  Cottington ,  the  Earl  of  Brijlol ,  and 
Secretary  Nicholas ,  who  had  received  the  fame  Commands.  They  were 
informed  that  the  Prince  was  paffed  by  towards  Calais ,  and  Direction 
was  fent,  that  the  Chancellor,  and  the  reft  fhould  ftay  at  Rouen ,  till 
They  fhould  receive  new  Orders  from  Calais.  Within  few  Days  They 
received  Advice,  that  the  Prince  had  put  himfelf  on  board  a  Ship  that 
He  found  at  Calais  bound  for  Holland ,  where  They  were  to  hear  from 
him ;  whereupon  They  removed  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe ;  from  whence 
They  might  embark  for  Holland  when  required.  Vid.  Hijl.  Reb .  Fol.  3° 
Vol.  3.  p.  102,  &c. 

After  the  Lord  Cottington ,  the  Earl  of  Brijlol ,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  ftaid  at  Dieppe  fome  Days,  and  were  confirmed  by 
Reports  every  Day,  that  the  Prince  was  in  Holland ;  and  that  the  Fleet 
wanted  fome  Proviftons,  without  which  it  could  not  put  out  to  Sea; 
They  refolved  to  make  Ufe  of  the  firft  Veflel,  of  which  there  were  many 
then  in  the  Harbour,  that  fhould  be  bound  for  Holland ;  and  to  tranfport 
themfelves  thither ;  and  there  was  one  which  within  two,  or  three  Days 
would  fet  out  for  Flujhing.  The  Earl  of  Brijlol  had  no  Mind  to  venture 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  Veflel,  and  fince  the  Fleet  that  had  declared  for  the  King  40 
was  then  in  Holland ,  He  apprehended  that  the  Parliament  might  have 
other  Veflels  abroad,  that  might  eafily  feize  upon  that  fmall  Bark  ;  and 
fo  after  fome  Debate  with  the  Lord  Cottington  (They  two  being  feldom  of 
one  Mind)  the  Earl  refolved  to  return  to  his  old  Habitation  at  Caen ,  and 
expert  another  Occafion. 

The  Chancellor,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Sea,  nor  underftood  the 
Hazards  thereof  (being  always  fo  affti&ed  upon  that  Element  with  Sick- 
nefs,  that  He  confidered  nothing  about  it ;  and  holding  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  what  Hafte  he  could  to  the  Prince)  committed  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  Lord  Cottington :  And  when  They  refolved  to  embark  themfelves  in  $° 
the  Veflel  bound  for  Flujhing,  a  French  Man  of  War,  which  was  called 
the  King’s  Ship,  came  into  the  Road  of  Dieppe,  and  offered  to  carry  them 
the  next  Day  to  Dunkirk ;  which  They  took  to  be  the  fafer  Paffage :  And 

fo 
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fo  giving  the  Captain  as  much  Money  as  He  demanded,  They  put  them  -  ?be  chancellor 
felves  upon  his  miferable  Frigate  ;  where  They  had  no  Accommodations, 
but  the  open  Deck;  and  were  fafely  fet  on  Shore  at  Dunkirk  \  where /orDunkirL 
Mar£hal  Rantzaw  was  then  Governor.  And  They  no  fooner  landed  in  the 
Evening,  but  Carteret ,  a  Servant  of  the  Prince’s,  came  to  them,  and  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  the  Prince  was  entered  the  River  of  Thames  with  the 
Fleet ;  and  that  He  was  fent  by  his  Highnefs  to  the  Marfhal  for  a  Fri¬ 
gate,  which  he  had  offered  to  lend  the  Prince :  and  that  He  had  delivered 
the  Letter,  and  the  Marfhal  (who  had  been  out  all  the  Night  before  upon  a 

«°  Defign  upon  the  Enemy  ;  and  was  newly  arrived,  and  gone  to  Bed)  had 
promifed  him  that  the  Frigate  fhould  be  ready  the  next  Day.  This  feemed 
an  extraordinary  good  Fortune  to  them,  that  They  might  now  embark  di- 
redfly  for  the  Fleet,  without  going  into  Holland ,  which  They  were  willing 
to  avoid ;  and  fo  refolved  to  fpeak  with  the  Marfhal  as  foon  as  They  could, 
that  They  might  be  confirmed  by  him,  that  his  Frigate  fhould  be  ready 
the  next  Day ;  and  thereupon  fent  a  Servant  to  wait  at  the  Marfhal’s 
Lodging,  that  They  might  know  when  He  waked,  and  was  to  be  fpoken 
with. 

The  Marfhal  had  Notice  of  their  Arrival  before  the  Servant  came  to 

10  him,  and  of  their  Defire  to  go  to  the  Prince  ;  and  fent  one  of  his  Officers 
to  welcome  them  to  the  Town,  and  to  fee  them  well  accommodated  with 
Lodging ;  and  to  excufe  him,  that  He  did  not  wait  upon  them  that 
Night,  by  Reafon  of  the  Fatigue  He  had  undergone  the  Night  before,  and 
that  Day ;  and  to  oblige  them  to  dine  with  him  the  next  Day,  againft 
which  Time  the  Veffel  would  be  made  ready  to  receive  them,  and  tranf- 
port  them  to  the  Prince’s  Fleet;  with  which  They  were  abundantly  fa- 
tisfied  ;  and  betook  themfelves  to  their  Reft  for  that  Night :  And  were 
early  up  the  next  Morning  to  fee  the  Marfhal ;  but  it  was  late  before 
he  rofe. 

30  He  received  them  with  great  Civility,  being  a  very  proper  Man,  of  a 
moft  extraordinary  Prefence,  and  Afpedt,  and  might  well  be  reckoned  a 
very  handfome  Man,  though  He  had  but  one  Leg,  one  Hand,  one  Eye, 
and  one  Ear,  the  other  being  cut  off  with  that  Side  of  his  Face ;  befides 
many  other  Cuts  on  the  other  Cheek,  and  upon  his  Head,  with  many 
Wounds  in  the  Body  ;  notwithftanding  all  which,  He  flood  very  upright, 
and  had  a  very  graceful  Motion,  a  clear  Voice,  and  a  charming  Delivery ; 
and  if  He  had  not,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  his  Nation  (for  He  was  a 
Gertnari)  too  much  indulged  to  the  Excefs  of  Wine,  He  had  been  one  of 
the  moft  excellent  Captains  of  that  Age.  He  profeffed  great  Affedtion  to 

40  the  Prince,  and  much  commended  the  Frigate  He  intended  to  fend  to 
him ;  which,  for  the  fwiftnefs  of  it  was  called  the  Hare ;  and  out  failed, 
as  He  faid,  all  the  Veflels  of  that  Coaft ;  and  after  He  had  treated  them 
with  a  very  excellent,  and  a  jovial  Dinner,  about  Four  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Afternoon,  He  brought  them  to  their  Boat,  that  put  them  on  board  their  And  from 
Frigate ;  which  was  but  a  fmall  Veffel  of  twenty  Guns,  much  inferior  to  A'e 

what  They  expedted,  by  the  Defcription  the  Marfhal  had  made  of  it.  Fket' 
However,  it  was  very  proper  for  the  Ufe  They  were  to  make  of  it,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Fleet;  and  fo,  the  Moon  fhining  very  fair,  They  weighed 
Anchor  about  Sun  fet,  with  a  very  fmall  Gale  of  Wind. 

50  The  Prince  being  Mafter  at  Sea,  They  had  no  manner  of  Apprehen- 
fton  of  an  Enemy;  not  knowing,  or  confidering,  that  They  were  very 
near  Ojlend ,  and  fo,  in  Refpedt  of  the  Veffel  They  were  in,  liable  to  be 
made  a  Prize  by  thofe  Men  of  War;  as  it  fell  out:  For  about  Break  of 
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Day,  in  a  dead  Calm,  They  found  themfelves  purfued  by  fix,  or  feven 
Ships,  which,  as  They  drew  nearer,  were  known  by  the  Seamen  to  be  the 
Frigates  of  Oftend.  There  was  no  Hope  to  Efcape  by  the  Swiftnefs  of  the 
Veffel,  for  there  was  not  the  lead:  Breath  of  Wind ;  and  it  was  to  no  Pur- 
pofe  to  refill ;  for  belides  that  the  Veffel  was  not  half  manned,  four,  or 
five  of  the  Purfuers  were  ftronger  Ships ;  fo  that  it  was  thought  bell  to 
let  the  Sails  fall,  that  They  might  fee  there  was  no  Purpofe  of  Refiftance; 
and  to  fend  Carteret  in  the  Boat,  to  inform  the  Ships  who  the  Perfons 
were,  that  were  on  Board,  and  that  They  had  a  Pafs  from  the  Arch- 
Duke  ;  for  an  authentick  Copy  of  a  Pafs  the  Arch-Duke  had  fent  to  the 
Prince,  had  been  fent  to  them.  All  the  Ships,  though  They  had  the  King 
of  Sp  airis  Commifilon,  were  Freebooters,  belonging  to  private  Owners, 
who  obferved  no  Rules,  or  Laws  of  Nations ;  but  They  boarded  the  Vef¬ 
fel,  with  their  Swords  drawn,  and  Pillols  cocked,  and  without  any  Dif- 
tindion,  plundered  all  the  Paffengers  with  equal  Rudenefs  ;  fave  that  They 
ftripped  fome  of  the  Servants  to  their  very  Shirts;  They  ufed  not  the  reft 
with  that  Barbarity,  being  fatisfied  with  taking  all  They  had  in  their 
Pockets,  and  carefully  examined  all  their  V alifes ,  and  Trunks,  in  which 
They  found  good  Booty. 

The  Lord  Cottington  loft  in  Money,  and  Jewels,  above  one  thoufand 
Pounds ;  the  Chancellor  in  Money,  about  two  hundred  Pounds,  and  all 
his  Cloaths  and  Linen  ;  and  Sir  George  Ratcliffe>  and  Mr.  TVansford ,  who 
were  in  the  Company,  above  five  hundred  Pounds  in  Money,  and  Jewels. 
And  having  pillaged  them  in  this  Manner,  They  carried  them  all,  with  the 
Frigate  They  ha^l  been  in,  Prifoners  to  Oftend ;  where  They  arrived  about 
Two  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon;  all  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  Town 
being  gathered  together  to  behold  the  Prize  that  was  brought  in  within  fo 
few  Hours ;  for  Intelligence  had  been  fent  from  Dunkirk ,  the  Night  be¬ 
fore  (according  to  the  Cuftom,  and  good  Intelligence  obferved  in  thofe 
Places)  of  the  going  out  of  this  Veffel,  which  had  fuch  Perfons  on  Board. 
When  They  were  on  Shore,  They  were  carried,  through  all  the  Specta¬ 
tors  to  a  common  Inn ;  from  whence  They  fent  to  the  Magiftrates,  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  what  Condition  They  were  ;  and  of  the  Injuries  They  had 
received,  by  having  been  treated  as  Enemies;  and  demanded  Reftitution 
of  Ship,  and  Goods. 

The  Magiftrates,  who  were  called  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  came 
prefen tly  to  them,  and  when  They  were  fully  informed  of  the  whole  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  had  feen  the  Arch-Duke’s  Pafs,  They  feemed  very  much  trou¬ 
bled  ;  and  with  much  Civility  affured  them,  that  They  fhould  not  only 
receive  all  that  had  been  taken  from  them ;  but  that  the  Men  fhould  be 
feverely  punifhed  for  their  Tranfgreffion.  They  immediately  difcharged 
thofe  Guards  that  kept  them  as  Prifoners ;  and  provided  the  beft  Lodgings 
in  the  Town  for  them :  And  becaufe  it  was  growing  towards  the  Evening, 
and  the  Frigates  were  not  yet  come  in,  They  excufed  themfelves  that 
They  could  do  no  more  that  Night ;  but  promifed  to  go  themfelves  on 
board  the  Ships  the  next  Morning  early ;  and  defired  that  fome  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  their  Company  might  go  with  them,  to  the  End  that  They 
might  difcover  at  leaft  fome  of  thofe,  who  had  been  moft  rude  towards 
them ;  who  fhould  be  fure  to  be  imprifoned  till  full  Satisfaction  were  made 
by  the  reft. 

As  foon  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  gone,  the  Governor,  an 
old  Spaniard ,  came  to  vifit  them  with  all  Profefiions  of  Civility,  and  Ser¬ 
vice;  and  feemed  to  abhor  the  Barbarity  with  which  They  had  been  treat- 
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ed ;  afked  very  particularly  of  the  Manner,  of  them,  and  of  every  Particu¬ 
lar  that  had  been  taken  from  them ;  and  told  them,  They  fhould  be  fare 
to  have  it  all  returned ;  for  that  They  did  not  trouble  themfelves  in  fuch 
Cafes  to  find  out  the  Seamen,  who  were  the  Plunderers,  but  reforted  al¬ 
ways  to  the  Owners  of  the  Ships,  who  lived  in  the  Town,  and  were  fub- 
ftantial  Men,  and  bound  to  anfwer  and  fatisfy  for  all  Mifdemeanours  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Company ;  and  faid,  He  would  be  with  them  the  next  Day 
and  take  Care  that  all  fhould  be  done  that  was  Juft.  Thefe  Profeflions  and 
Afturances  made  them  believe,  that  They  fhould  receive  full  Reparation 
10 for  the  Damages  They  had  received;  and  the  Lord  Cottington  began  to 
commend  the  good  Order  and  Difcipline  that  was  obferved  under  the 
Sfanip  Government,  much  different  from  that  in  other  Places  •  and  in 
how  much  better  Condition  They  were,  after  fuch  Ufage,  to  be  brought 
into  Oft  end)  than  if  They  had  been  fo  ufed  by  the  French ,  and  carried 
into  any  of  their  Ports. 

The  next  Morning  two  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  called  upon 
them,  in  their  Way  to  the  Ships ;  retaining  the  fame  Profeflions  They  had 
made  the  Night  before ;  and  Sir  George  Ratcliff e ,  Mr.  Wans  ford,  and  fome 
of  their  Servants  accompanied  them  according  to  their  Defire;  and  as  foon 
10  as  They  were  on  Board  the  Admiral’s  Veflel,  that  had  brought  them  in, 
and  had  taken  them  out  of  their  own,  They  knew  fome  of  thofe  Seamen 
who  had  been  moft  bufy  about  them ;  which  were  immediately  feized  on, 
and  fearched,  and  about  fome  of  them  fome  Pieces  of  Chains  of  Gold  and 
other  Things  of  Value  belonging  to  the  Lord  Cottington  were  found  •  and 
fome  Mails,  in  which  were  Linen,  and  Cloaths,  all  which  were  prefently 
reftored  and  delivered  to  fome  of  the  Servants,  who  were  prefent,  and 
brought  them  to  their  Mafters.  The  Chancellor  was  more  folicitous  for 
fome  Papers  He  had  loft,  than  for  his  Money ;  and  He  was  ufed  to  fay, 
that  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  lingular  A<ft  of  Providence,  that  thofe  Officers 
30  prevailed  with  a  Seaman,  who  had  taken  it  out  of  his  Pocket,  to  reftore 
a  little  Letter  which  He  had  lately  received  from  the  King,  whilft  He 
was  in  the  Hands  of  the  Army ;  which  for  the  Grace  and  Kindnefs  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  He  did  ever  exceedingly  value. 

Those  of  the  Admiralty,  though  They  had  not  yet  found  out  either 
any  of  the  Jewels,  or  Money,  of  which  They  had  been  robbed,  thought 
They  had  done  enough  for  the  Morning  ;  and  fo  returned  to  Dinner;  de¬ 
claring  that  They  would  return  in  the  Afternoon ;  and  directed  the  Ships 
to  be  drawn  nearer  together,  to  the  End  They  might  vifit  them  together; 
and  They  did  return  in  the  Afternoon,  accompanied  as  before,  but  their 
4®  Reception  by  the  Seamen  was  not  as  in  the  Morning.  The  Captains  an- 
fwered  thofe  Queftions  which  were  afked  of  them  negligently,  and  fcorn- 
fully ;  and  thofe  Seamen  who  had  been  fearched  in  the  Morning,  and  were 
appointed  to  be  produced  in  the  Afternoon  to  be  further  examined,  could 
not  be  found  ;  and  inftead  of  bringing  the  Ships  nearer  together,  fome  of 
them  were  gone  more  out  to  Sea ;  and  the  reft  declared,  that  They  would 
go  all  out  to  Sea  that  Night ;  and  when  the  Magiftrates  feemed  to  threaten 
them,  They  fwore  They  would  throw  both  them,  and  all  who  came  with 
them,  over  Board ;  and  offered  to  lay  Elands  upon  them  in  Order  to  it ; 
fo  that  They  were  all  glad  to  get  off ;  and  returned  to  the  Town,  talking 
50  loud  what  Vengeance  They  would  take  upon  the  Captains  and  Seamen 
when  They  returned  again  into  Port  (for  They  already  flood  out  to  Sea  in 
their  Sight)  and  in  the  mean  Time  They  would  profecute  the  Owners  of 
the  Veffels,  who  fhould  fatisfy  for  the  Damage  received  ;  but  from  this 
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Time,  the  Governor,  nor  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  cared  to  come  near 
them  :  And  They  quickly  found  that  the  Reafon  of  all  the  Governor’s  Ci¬ 
vility  the  firffc  Night,  and  the  many  Queftions  He  had  afked  concerning  all 
the  Particulars  They  had  loft  of  any  Kind,  was  only  to  be  the  better  in¬ 
formed,  to  demand  his  Share  from  the  Seamen ;  and  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  were  the  Owners  of  the  feveral  Veffels,  or  had  Shares  in  them, 
and  in  the  victualling,  and  fo  were  to  divide  the  Spoil,  which  They  pre¬ 
tended  fhould  be  reftored.  So  that  after  They  had  remained  there  four,  or 
five  Days,  They  were  contented  to  receive  one  hundred  Piftoles  for  dif- 
charging  the  Debts  They  had  contracted  in  the  Town  (for  there  was  not  10 
any  Money  left  amongft  them)  and  to  carry  them  to  the  Prince ;  which 
thofe  of  the  Admiralty  pretended  to  have  received  from  fome  of  the 
Owners,  and  to  wait  for  farther  Juftice,  when  the  Ships  fhould  return, 
which  They  doubted  not  fhould  be  effectually  called  for,  by  the  Com¬ 
mands  of  the  Arch-Duke,  when  He  fhould  be  informed :  and  fo  They 
profecuted  their  Journey  to  the  Prince,  making  their  Way  by  Bruges ,  and 
from  thence  by  the  Way  of  Sluys  to  Flufhing ;  and  thofe  hundred  Piftoles 
were  the  only  Recompence  that  They  ever  received  for  that  Affront,  and 
Damage  They  had  fuftained ;  which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  two  thou- 
fand  Pounds  at  the  leaft ;  though  the  King’s  Refident  DeW ic  at  Brujfels  20 
profecuted  the  Pretence  with  the  Arch-Duke,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
Hope. 

The  Chancellor  was  often  ufed  to  relate  an  Obfervation  that  was  ge¬ 
nerally  made,  and  difcourfed  at  Oftend ,  at  that  Time,  that  never  any  Man 
who  adventured  in  fetting  out  thofe  Frigates  of  Rapine,  which  are  called 
Men  of  War,  or  in  victualling,  or  bearing  any  Share  in  them,  died  rich, 
or  poffeffed  of  any  valuable  Eftate :  and  that  as  He  walked  one  Morning 
about  the  Town,  and  upon  the  Quay,  with  an  Englip  Officer,  who  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  that  Garrifon,  They  faw  a  poor  old  Man  walk  by  them, 
whom  the  Lieutenant  defired  the  Chancellor  to  obferve  ;  and  when  He  30 
was  paffed  by,  He  told  him,  that  He  had  known  that  Man  the  richeft  of 
any  Man  in  the  Town;  that  He  had  been  the  Owner  of  above  ten  Ships 
of  War  at  one  Time,  without  any  Partner  or  Sharer  with  him;  that  He 
had  had  in  his  Warehoufes  in  the  Town,  as  much  Goods,  and  Merchan- 
dife  together,  as  amounted  to  the  Value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,' 
within  feven  Years  before  the  Time  He  was  then  fpeaking;  and  after  the 
Lofs  of  two  or  three  Frigates,  He  infenfibly  decayed  fo  faft,  that  having 
begun  to  build  another  Frigate,  which  He  fhewed  him  as  They  walked, 
and  which  lay  then  not  half  finifhed,  He  was  not  able  to  go  through  with 
it,  and  that  He  was  at  that  Time  fo  poor,  that  He  had  not  wherewith  to  40 
maintain  him ;  but  received  the  Charity  of  thofe  who  had  known  him  in 
a  plentiful  Eftate  :  And  this  Relation  He  made  in  Confirmation  of  that 
Difcourfe  and  Obfervation  ;  and  it  made  fo  deep  an  Impreffion  upon  the 
Chancellor,  that  afterwards,  when  the  War  was  between  England \  and 
HollaJid ,  and  France ,  and  when  many  Gentlemen  thought  it  good  Hus¬ 
bandry  to  adventure  in  the  fetting  out  fuch  Ships  of  War,  He  always  dif- 
fwaded  his  Friends  from  that  Traffick,  relating  to  them  this  Story,  of  the 
Truth  whereof  He  had  fuch  Evidence ;  and  did  in  Truth,  moreover  in  his 
own  Judgment  believe,  that  all  Engagements  of  that  Kind  were  contrary 
to  the  Rules  of  Juftice,  and  a  good  Confcience.  so 

When  They  came  to  Fluping ,  They  thought  it  beft  to  ftay  there,  as 
the  moft  likely  Place  to  have  Commerce  with  the  Fleet ;  and  They  found 
there  Colonel  William  V avafour ,  who  had  by  the  Prince’s  Commiffion, 
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drawn  fome  Companies  of  Foot  together,  and  expected  fome  Veflel  to  be 
fent  from  the  Fleet,  for  their  tranfportation ;  and  Carteret  was  already  dis¬ 
patched,  to  inform  the  Prince  of  what  had  befallen  the  Treafurer,  and 
Chancellor,  and  that  They  waited  his  Commands  at  Flufhing :  And  be- 
caufe  Middleburgh  would  be  as  convenient  to  receive  Intelligence,  and 
more  convenient  for  their  Accommodation,  They  removed  thither,  fe 

took  a  private  Lodging  ;  where,  by  having  a  Cook,  and  other  Servants,  burgh  * 
They  might  make  their  own  Provifions.  They  had  been  at  Middleburgh 
very  few  Days,  before  the  Hind  Frigate  was  lent  by  the  Prince  to  bring 
10  them  to  the  Fleet ;  with  Direction  that  They  fhould  make  as  much  Hafte 
as  was  poflible;  and  They  had  no  Occafion  to  delay,  but  the  Wind  was 
fo  dire&ly  againft  them  for  two  or  three  Days,  that  They  could  not  put 
themfelves  on  Board.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  July ,  when  the  Embarks  to 
Wind  appeared  fair,  and  They  prefently  embarked,  and  weighed  Anchor,  7 fit  the 
and  failed  all  the  Night ;  but  in  the  Morning  the  Wind  changed,  and  blew  but 
fo  hard  a  Gale,  that  They  were  compelled  to  turn  about,  and  came  before  is  driven  hack. 
Night  again  to  Flujhing ;  whence  They  endeavoured  three  Times  more  to 
get  into  the  Downs ;  from  whence  They  might  eafily  have  got  to  the 
Fleet ;  but  as  often  as  They  put  to  Sea,  fo  often  They  were  driven  back; 

20  and  once  with  fo  violent  a  Storm,  that  their  Ship  was  in  Danger ;  and  was 
driven  in  under  the  Ramekins ,  a  Fort  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  that 
goes  to  Middleburgh ;  whither  They  again  repaired:  And  the  Winds  were 
fo  long  contrary,  that  Thgy  received  Order  from  the  Prince  to  repair  into 
Holland ;  for  that  his  Highnefs  refolved  within  very  few  Days,  it  being 
now  towards  the  End  of  Augujl ,  to  carry  the  Fleet  thither ;  as  He  fhortly 
after  did.  And  by  this  Means  the  Lord  Cottington^  and  the  Chancellor 
were  not  able  to  attend  the  Prince  whilft  He  remained  with  the  Fleet  with¬ 
in  the  River  of  Thames  ;  but  were  well  informed,  when  They  came  to 
him,  of  all  that  had  palfed  there. 

w  The  Lord  Cottington ,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  foon 
as  They  received  Advertifement  at  Middleburgh ,  that  the  Prince  refolved 
to  return  with  the  Fleet  into  Holland ,  made  all  the  hafte  They  could  to  Arrives  at  the 
the  Hague ;  it  being  then  about  the  end  of  Augujl ,  and  came  thither  Hasue' 
within  one  Day  after  the  Prince’s  Arrival  there. 

The  next  Morning  after  the  Lord  Cottington ,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  came  to  the  Hague ,  the  Prince  appointed  his  Council 
to  meet  together,  to  receive,  and  deliberate  upon  a  Meflage,  the  Lord 
Lautherdale  had  brought  from  the  Parliament  of  Scotland ;  earneftly 
prefling  him  to  repair  forthwith  to  their  Army  ;  which  was  already  en- 
40  tered  into  England ,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  — 

The  Chancellor  reproves  the  Lord  Eautherdale  for  his  infolent  Beha¬ 
viour  before  the  Council.  Hid,  Hijl .  of  the  Reb,  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  129, 

130,  &C,  ; 

The  Factions  in  the  Prince’s  Family,  and  the  great  Animofity  which 
Prince  Rupert  had  againft  the  Lord  Colepepper y  infinitely  difturbed  the 
Counfels ;  and  perplexed  the  Lord  Cottingtony  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  —  Colepepper  had  Paflions,  and  Infirmities  which  no 
Friends  could  reftrain  ;  and  Prince  Rupert ,  though  very  well  inclined  to 
the  Chancellor,  was  abfolutely  governed  by  Herbert  the  AttorneyQe- 
JO  neral,  who  induftrioufly  cultivated  his  Prejudice  to  Colepepper  —  Hijl, 
of  the  Reb,  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  149,  &*c.  v 

Whi  l s t  the  Prince  was  at  the  Haguey  He  received  the  {hocking 
account  of  the  Murder  of  the  King  his  Father  3  and  fpon  after,  the 
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Queen  wrote  to  him  from  Paris,  advifing  him  to  repair  into  France ,  as 
foon  as  poffible  ;  and  defiring  him  not  to  fwear  any  Perfons  to  be  of 
his  Council,  till  She  could  fpeak  with  him :  But  before  He  received  her 
Letter,  He  had  already  caiffed  thofe  of  his  Father’s  Council,  who  had 
attended  him,  to  be  fworn  of  his  Privy  Council ;  adding  only  Mr.  Long 
his  Secretary.  He  had  no  Mind  to  go  into  France ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  He  could  not  be  long  able  to  refide  at  the  Hague ;  an  Agent  from 
the  Parliament  being  there  at  that  very  Time  ;  fo  that  it  was  Time  to 
think  of  fome  other  Retreat.  Ireland  was  then  thought  moft  advifeable ; 
fome  favourable  Accounts  having  been  received  from  thence,  of  the  »© 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  and  Lord  Inchiquin ;  and  of 
the  Arrival  of  Prince  Rupert  at  Kinfale  with  the  Fleet.  Hijl.  of  the  Reb . 
Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  216. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fent  to  confer  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrofe  in  a  Village  near  the  Hague ,  upon  the  State  of  Af¬ 
fairs  in  Scotland.  The  Marquis  came  now  into  Holland  to  offer  his  Ser¬ 
vice  to  his  Majefly ;  expelling  that  He  would  prefently  fend  him  to 
Scotland  with  fome  Forces,  to  prepare  the  Way  for  his  Majefly  to  fol¬ 
low  after.  Hijl.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  223,  &c. 

The  King  declared  his  Refolution  of  going  into  Ireland ,  and  Pre-  ™ 
'  parations  were  made  for  that  Expedition ;  which  however,  from  Acci¬ 
dents  that  afterwards  fell  out,  did  not  take  Effect.  The  Lord  Cotting - 
ton ,  wifhing  to  avoid  the  Fatigue  of  fuch  Expeditions,  took  that  Occa- 
fion  to  confer  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  Expe¬ 
diency  of  the  King’s  fending  an  Embaffy  into  Spain ;  and  propofed, 
that  himfelf  and  the  Chancellor  fhould  be  appointed  Ambafladors  to 
that  Court,  to  which  the  Chancellor  confented ;  and  upon  the  Lord 
Cottington  s  Reprefentation  of  the  Matter  to  the  King,  his  Majefty 
foon  after  publickly  declared  his  Refolution  to  fend  thofe  Two,  Am- 
baffadors  Extraordinary  into  Spain .  Hijl.  of  the  Reb .  Folio,  Vol.  3. 3* 
P.  234,  §?c. 

tii Murmurs  This  was  no  fooner  known,  but  all  kind  of  People,  who  agreed  in 
VhfbeZg  nothing  elfe,  murmured,  and  complained  of  this  Counfel;  and  the  more, 
appointed- Am-  becaufe  it  had  never  been  mentioned,  or  debated  in  Council.  Only  the 
SpiTr  ‘°  Scots  were  very  glad  of  it  [Montrofe  excepted)  believing  that  when  the 
Chancellor  was  gone,  their  beloved  Covenant  would  not  be  fo  irreverently 
mentioned  ;  and  that  the  King  would  be  wrought  upon  to  withdraw  all 
Countenance  and  Favour  from  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe ;  and  the  Marquis 
"himfelf  looked  upon  it  as  a  deferring  him,  and  complying  with  the  other 
Party ;  and  from  that  Time,  though  They  lived  with  Civility  towards  each  4* 
other,  He  withdrew  very  much  of  his  Confidence,  which  He  had  formerly 
repofed  in  him.  They  who  loved  him  were  forry  for  him,  and  themfelves ; 
They  thought  He  deferted  a  Path  He  had  long  trod,  and  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with ;  and  was  henceforward  to  move  extra  Sphceram  ASlivitatis , 
in  an  Office  He  had  not  been  acquainted  with;  and  then  They  fhould 
want  his  Credit  to  fupport,  and  confirm  them  in  the  King’s  Favour  and 
Grace :  And  there  were  many  who  were  very  forry  when  They  heard  it, 
out  of  particular  Duty  to  the  King ;  who  being  young,  They  thought 
might  be  without  that  Counfel,  and  Advertifement,  which  They  knew 
well  He  would  ftill  adminifter  to  him.  so 

No  Man  was  more  angry,  and  offended  with  the  Counfel  than  the 
Lord  Colepepper ;  who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  gone  himfelf  in 
the  Employment,  if  He  could  have  perfuaded  the  Lord  Cottington  to  have 
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accepted  his  Company ;  which  He  would  by  no  Means  do  ;  and  though 
He  and  the  Chancellor  were  not  thought  to  have  the  greateft  Kindnefs  for 
each  other,  yet  He  knew  He  could  agree  with  no  other  Man  fo  well  in 
Bufinefs ;  and  was  very  unwilling  He  fhould  be  from  the  Perfon  of  the 
King.  But  the  Chancellor  himfelf*  from  the  Time  that  the  King  had  fig-  hu  ",*&»- 
nified  his  own  Pleafure  to  him,  was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  the  Com-  of* tbat 
million ;  and  did  believe  that  He  fhould  in  fome  Degree  improve  his  Un- 
derftanding,  and  very  much  refrelh  his  Spirits,  by  what  He  fhould  learn 
by  the  one,  and  by  his  Abfence  from  being  continually  converfant  with 
10  thofe  Wants  which  could  never  be  fevered  from  that  Court,  and  that  Com¬ 
pany  which  would  be  always  corrupted  by  thofe  Wants.  And  fo  He  fent 
for  his  Wife,  and  Children,  to  meet  him  at  Antwerp ,  where  He  intended 
They  fhould  relide  whilft  He  continued  in  Spainy  and  where  They  were 
like  to  find  fome  Civilities  in  refped  of  his  Employment. 

The  Ambaffadors  took  Leave  of  the  King  before  the  Middle  of 
May,  and  went  to  Antwerp ,  where  the  Chancellor’s  Wife,  and  Family 

were  arrived,  who  were  to  remain  there  during  his  Embafly _ After 

Haying  two  or  three  Days  at  Antwerp ,  They  went  to  Brujfels,  to  deli¬ 
ver  their  Credentials  to  the  Arch-Duke,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrainy 
to  and  to  vifit  the  Spanijh  Minifters  there,  SFc.  Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Folio, 

Vol.  3.  P.  240. 

When  the  Ambaffadors  had  difpatched  all  their  Bufinefs  at  Bruftels, 

They  returned  to  Antwerp ,  to  negotiate  the  Remittance  of  their  Mo¬ 
ney  to  Madrid.  Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3  .  P.  242. 

The  Queen  is  much  difpleafed,  that  the  King  had  taken  any  Refo- 
lutions,  before  She  was  confulted,  and  imputed  all  that  had  been  done 
principally  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  fufpe&ing  He  meant 
to  exclude  her  from  meddling  in  the  Affairs.  Hift.  of  the  Reb .  Folio, 

Vol.  3.  P.  242. 

JO  Lord  Cottington,  and  the  Chancellor,  hearing  that  the  King  was 
on  his  Way  to  France ,  Refolve/  to  defer  going  to  St.  Germains ,  till  the 
King’s  firft  Interview  with  the  Queen  fhould  be  over. 

About  a  Week  after  the  King  left  Brujfels ,  the  two  Ambaffadors 
profecuted  their  Journey  to  Paris ;  ftaid  only  one  Day  there ;  and  then 
went  to  St.  Ger?nains ;  where  the  King,  and  the  Queen  his  Mother, 
with  both  their  Families,  and  the  Duke  of  York  then  were  —  They 
found  that  Court  full  of  Jealoufy,  and  Diforder  —  The  Queen  much 
troubled  at  the  King’s  Behaviour  to  her,  as  if  He  had  no  Mind  that  She 
fhould  interfere  in  his  Affairs  —  She  now  attributes  this  Refervednefs 
4o  of  the  King  towards  her,  more  to  the  Influence  of  fome  Body  elfe,  than 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  He  had  a  private  Audience  of 
the  Queen  —  She  complained  of  the  King’s  Unkindneis  to  her  ;  and 
of  the  great  Credit  Mr.  Elliot  (one  of  his  Majefty’s  Grooms  of  the 
Bedchamber)  had  with  the  King.  Hift .  of  the  Reb .  Vol.  3.  Folio,  p. 

243,  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  September ,  the  King  left  St.  Germains ,  and 
began  his  Journey  towards  Jerfeyy  and  the  Queen  removed  to  Paris — 

The  two  Ambaffadors  attended  her  Majefty  thither,  and  prepared  for 
their  Journey  into  Spain.  Hift.  of  the  Reb .  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  252. 

50  During  the  Time  of  their  fhort  Stay  at  Paris ,  the  Queen  ufed  the  u 
Chancellor  very  gracioufly;  but  {fill  exprefled  Trouble  that  He  was  fent tf, going* 
on  that  Embafly,  which  She  laid,  would  be  fruitlefs,  as  to  any  Advantage Spaa1' 
fthe  King  would  receive  from  it ,  and  She  faid,  She  muft  confefs,  that 
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though  She  was  not  confident  of  his  Affecftion  and  Kindnefs  towards  her, 
yet  She  believed  that  He  did  wifli  that  the  King’s  Carriage  towards  her, 
fhould  be  always  fair  and  refpecftful ;  and  that  She  did  defire  that  He 
might  be  always  about  his  Majefty’s  Perfon ;  not  only  becaufe  She  thought 
He  underfiood  the  Bufinefs  of  England  better  than  any  Body  elfe ;  but  be¬ 
caufe  She  knew  that  He  loved  the  King,  and  would  always  give  him  good 
Counfel,  towards  his  living  virtuoufly;  and  that  She  thought  He  had  more 
Credit  with  him,  than  any  other,  who  would  deal  plainly  and  honeftly 
with  him. 

There  was  a  Paflage  at  that  Time,  of  which  He  ufed  to  /peak  often,  iQ 
and  looked  upon  as  a  great  Honour  to  him :  The  Queen  one  Day  amongft 
fome  of  her  Ladies,  in  whom  She  had  moll  Confidence,  exprefled  fome 
fharpnefs  towards  a  Lord  of  the  King’s  Council,  whom  She  named  not, 
who  She  faid,  always  gave  her  the  faired:  Words,  and  promifed  her  every 
Thing  She  defired ;  and  had  perfuaded  her  to  affecft  fomewhat  that  She 
had  before  no  Mind  to ;  and  yet  She  was  well  allured,  that  when  the  fame 
was  propofed  to  the  King  on  her  behalf,  He  was  the  only  Man  who  dif- 
fuaded  the  King  from  granting  it.  Some  of  the  Ladies  feemed  to  have  the 
Curiofity  to  know  who  it  was ;  which  the  Queen  would  not  tell ;  one  of 
them  who  was  known  to  have  a  Friendfhip  for  him,  faid,  She  hoped  it  2« 
was  not  the  Chancellor ;  to  which  her  Majefty  replied  with  lome  Quick- 
The  Queen's  nefs,  that  She  might  be  fure  it  was  not  He,  who  was  fo  far  from  making 
°s!ncerity{ hu  Promifes,  or  giving  fair  Words,  and  flattering  her,  that  She  did  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  He  thought  her  to  be  a  Whore ,  He  would  tell  her  of  it;  which 
when  that  Lady  told  him,  He  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  Teflimony. 

Th  e  two  Ambafladors  began  their  Journey  from  Parisy  on  Michael - 
mafs  Day  ;  and  continued  it  without  one  Day’s  Reft  to  Bourdeaux  — 
Hijl.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  253. 

They  continue  their  Journey  to  Bayonne;  and  from  thence  to  St.  Se- 
baflian  s ;  where  They  were  told  by  the  Corregidor,  that  He  had  re-  30 
ceived  Directions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  perfuade  them  to  re¬ 
main  there  till  the  King’s  farther  Pleafure  might  be  known ;  and  They 
received  a  Packet  from  Sir  Benjamin  W right  at  Madrid ,  inclofing  a  Pafs 
for  them,  under  the  Title  of  Ambafladors  from  the  Prince  of  Wales . 
They  immediately  fent  an  Exprefs  to  the  Court,  complaining  of  their 
Treatment,  and  defiring  to  know,  whether  their  Perfons  were  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  his  Catholick  Majefty;  and  if  otherwife,  They  defired  They 
might  be  treated  in  the  Manner  due  to  the  Honour,  and  Dignity  of  the 
King  their  Mafter.  They  received  an  Anfwer  full  of  Civility,  imputing 
the  Error  in  the  Style  of  their  Pafs,  to  the  Negligence,  or  Ignorance  of  4® 
the  Secretary  ;  and  new  Pafles  were  fent  to  them  in  the  proper  Style  ; 
with  Afiurance,  that  they  fhould  find  a  very  good  Welcome  from  his 
Majefty  —  They  left  St.  Sebafliaris  about  the  middle  of  November  — 
Hift,  of  the  Reb .  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  254,  255. 

When  They  came  to  Alcavendasy  within  three  Leagues  of  Madrid , 

Sir  Benjamin  Wright  came  to  them,  and  informed  them,  that  all  Things 
were  in  the  State  they  were,  when  He  writ  to  them  at  St.  Sebaftiaris ; 
that  no  Houfe  was  yet  prepared  for  their  Reception ;  and  that  there  was 
an  evident  want  of  Attention  for  them  in  the  Court;  the  Spanifj  Ambaf- 
fador  in  England  having  done  them  ill  Offices,  left  their  good  Recep-  5° 
tion  in  Spain  might  incenfe  the  Parliament  —  After  a  Week’s  ftay  in 
that  little  Town,  They  accepted  of  Sir  Benjamin  Wright's  Invitation  to 
his  Houfe  at  Madrid ;  They  went  privately  thither,  to  refide  incog- 
1.  .  2  _  nito  — 
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nito  —  The  Court  knew  of  their  Arrival,  but  took  no  Notice  of  it  — 

Lord  Cottington  deftred,  and  obtained  a  private  Audience  of  Don  Lewis 
de  Haro  —  Don  Lewis  excufed  the  Omiffions  towards  the  Ambafla- 
dors,  on  Pretence  that  the  Fiefias  for  their  new  Queen’s  Arrival,  had  en- 
groffed  the  whole  Attention  of  all  the  Officers  about  the  Court ;  and 
promifed  immediate  Reparation  —  Lord  Cottington  returned  Home  well 
fatisfied  —  The  Ambaffadors  are  invited  to  fee  the  Exercifes  of  the 
Fief  as ;  and  the  Chancellor  accordingly  went  to  the  Place  affigned. 

Hifl.  of  the  Reh.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  p.  256,  257. 

10  The  Mafquerade  is  an  Exercife  They  learned  from  the  Moors;  per-  Description  of 
formed  by  Squadrons  of  Horfe,  feeming  to  charge  each  other  with  great 
Fiercenefs ;  with  Bucklers  in  their  left  Hands,  and  a  kind  of  Cane  in  their 
right;  which,  when  They  come  within  little  more  than  a  Horfe’s  Length, 

They  throw  with  all  the  Strength  They  can;  and  againft  them  They  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  with  very  broad  Bucklers  ;  and  as  foon  as  They  have 
thrown  their  Darts,  They  wheel  about  in  a  full  Gallop,  till  They  can  turn 
to  receive  the  like  Affault  from  thofe  whom  They  had  charged;  and  fo 
feveral  Squadrons  of  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty  Horfe,  run  round,  and 
charge  each  other.  It  hath  at  firft  the  Appearance  of  a  Martial  Exercife  ; 
io  the  Horfes  are  very  beautiful,  and  well  adorned ;  the  Men  richly  clad,  and 
muft  be  good  Horfemen,  otherwife  They  could  not  conduct  the  quick 
Motions  and  Turns  of  their  Horfes;  all  the  reft  is  too  childifh;  the  Darts 
being  nothing  elfe  but  plain  Bulruffies  of  the  biggeft  Growth.  After  this, 

They  run  the  Courfe ;  which  is  like  our  running  at  the  Ring ;  fave  that 
two  run  ftill  together,  and  the  fwifter  hath  the  Prize ;  a  Poft  dividing 
them  at  the  End :  From  the  Start  They  run  their  Horfes  full  fpeed  about 
fifty  Paces,  and  the  Judges  are  at  that  Poft  to  determine  who  is  firft  at 
the  End. 

T h  e  next  Day,  and  fo  for  two  or  three  Days  together,  both  the  Am-  DFCptlon 

j  7  iri  r  1  <-7-*°  1  •  1  •  „  the  Toros- 

30  bafiadors  had  a  Box  prepared  ror  them,  to  iee  the  Loros  ;  which  is  a  Spec¬ 
tacle  very  wonderful.  Here  the  Place  was  very  noble,  being  the  Market- 
Place,  a  very  large  Square,  built  with  handfome  Brick  Houfes,  which  had 
all  Balconies,  which  were  adorned  with  Tapeftry,  and  very  beautiful  La¬ 
dies.  Scaffolds  were  built  round  to  the  firft  Story;  the  lower  Rooms 
being  Shops,  and  for  ordinary  Ufe  ;  and  in  the  divifion  of  thofe  Scaffolds, 
all  the  Magiftrates,  and  Officers  of  the  Town  knew  their  Places.  The 
Pavement  of  the  Place  was  all  covered  with  Gravel,  which  in  Summer 
Time  was  upon  thofe  Occafions  watered  by  Carts  charged  with  Hogfheads 
of  Water.  As  foon  as  the  King  comes,  fome  Officers  clear  the  whole 
+o  Ground  from  the  Common  People ;  fo  that  there  is  no  Man  feen  upon  the 
Plain,  but  two  or  three  Alguazills ,  Magiftrates  with  their  fmall  white 
Wands.  Then  one  of  the  four  Gates  which  lead  into  the  Streets  is  opened ; 
at  which  the  Torreadors  enter,  all  Perfons  of  Quality  richly  clad,  and  upon 
the  beft  Horfes  in  Spain ,  every  one  attended  by  eight,  or  ten,  or  more 
Lackeys,  all  clinquant  with  Gold,  and  Silver  Lace ;  who  carry  the  Spears, 
which  their  Mafters  are  to  ufe  againft  the  Bulls ;  and  with  this  Entry 
many  of  the  common  People  break  in,  for  which  fometimes  They  pay 
very  dear.  The  Perfons  on  Horfeback  have  all  Cloaks  folded  up  upon 
their  left  Shoulder  ;  the  leaft  Diforder  of  which,  much  more  the  letting 
50  it  fall,  is  a  very  great  Difgrace;  and  in  that  grave  Order,  They  march  to 
the  Place  where  the  King  fits,  and  after  They  have  made  the  Reverences, 

They  place  themfelves  at  a  good  Diftance  from  one  another,  and  exped 
the  Bull. 
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Th  e  Bulls  are  brought  in  the  Night  before  from  the  Mountains,  by 
People  ufed  to  that  Work;  who  drive  them  into  the  Town  when  no  Body 
is  in  the  Streets,  into  a  Pen  made  for  them,  which  hath  a  Door  that  opens 
into  that  large  Space  ;  the  Key  whereof  is  fent  to  the  King,  which  the 
King,  when  He  fees  every  Thing  ready,  throws  to  an  Alguazill ,  who 
carries  it  to  the  Officer  that  keeps  the  Door ;  and  He  caufes  it  to  be  open¬ 
ed  when  a  lingle  Bull  is  ready  to  come  out.  When  the  Bull  enters,  the 
common  People  who  fit  over  the  Door,  or  near  it,  ftrike  him,  or  throw 
fhort  Darts  with  fharp  Points  of  Steel  to  provoke  him  to  Rage :  He  com¬ 
monly  runs  with  all  his  Fury  againft  the  firft  Man  he  fees  on  Horfeback ;  10 
who  watches  him  fo  carefully,  and  avoids  him  fo  dexteroully,  that  when 
the  Spe&ators  believe  him  to  be  even  between  the  Horns  of  the  Bull,  He 
avoids  him  by  the  quick  Turn  of  his  Horfe;  and  with  his  Lance  ftrikes 
the  Bull  upon  a  Vein  that  runs  through  his  Pole,  with  which  in  a  Mo¬ 
ment  he  falls  down  dead.  But  this  fatal  Stroke  can  never  be  ftruck,  but 
when  the  Bull  comes  fo  near  upon  the  Turn  of  the  Horfe,  that  his  Horn 
even  touches  the  Rider’s  Leg ;  and  fo  is  at  fuch  a  Diflance,  that  He  can 
ffiorten  his  Lance,  and  ufe  the  full  Strength  of  his  Arm  in  the  Blow ;  and 
They  who  are  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  Exercife,  do  frequently  kill  the  Beaft 
with  fuch  an  exacft  Stroke :  infomuch  as  in  a  Day,  two,  or  three  fall  in  20 
that  Manner :  But  if  They  mifs  the  Vein,  it  only  gives  a  Wound  that  the 
more  enrages  him. 

Sometimes  the  Bull  runs  with  fo  much  Fiercenefs  (for  if  he  efcapes  the 
firft  Man,  he  runs  upon  the  reft  as  They  are  in  his  Way)  that  he  gores  the 
Horfe  with  his  Horns,  fo  that  his  Guts  come  out,  and  He  falls,  before  the 
Rider  can  get  from  his  Back.  Sometimes,  by  the  Strength  of  his  Neck, 
he  raifes  Horfe  and  Man  from  the  Ground,  and  throws  both  down ;  and 
then  the  greateft  Danger  is  another  Gore  upon  the  Ground.  In  any  of 
thefe  Difgraces,  or  any  other,  by  which  the  Rider  comes  to  be  difmounted, 
He  is  obliged  in  Honour  to  take  his  Revenge  upon  the  Bull  by  his  Sword,  30 
and  upon  his  Head  ;  towards  which  the  Standers  by  affift  him,  by  run¬ 
ning  after  the  Bull,  and  hocking  him,  by  which  he  falls  upon  his  hinder 
Legs,  but  before  that  Execution  can  be  done,  a  good  Bull  hath  his  Re¬ 
venge  upon  many  poor  Fellows.  Sometimes  he  is  fo  unruly  that  no  Body 
dares  to  attack  him  ;  and  then  the  King  calls  for  the  Maftiffs,  whereof 
two  are  let  out  at  a  Time,  and  if  they  cannot  mafter  him,  but  are  them- 
felves  killed,  as  frequently  they  are,  the  King  then,  as  the  laft  Refuge, 
calls  for  the  Englijh  Maftiffs,  of  which  They  feldom  turn  out  above  one  at 
a  Time,  and  he  rarely  miffes  taking  the  Bull,  and  holding  him  by  the  Nofe, 
till  the  Men  run  in;  and  after  They  have  hocked  him,  They  quickly  kill  40 
him. 

I  n  one  of  thofe  Days  there  were  no  fewer  than  fixteen  Horfes,  as  good 
as  any  in  Spain,  the  worft  of  which  would  that  very  Morning  have  yielded 
three  hundred  Piftoles,  killed,  and  four  or  five  Men  ;  befides  many  more 
of  both  hurt,  and  fome  Men  remained  perpetually  maimed :  for  after  the 
Horfemen  have  done  as  much  as  They  can,  They  withdraw  themfelves, 
and  then  fome  accuftomed  nimble  Fellows  to  whom  Money  is  thrown, 
when  They  perform  their  Feats  with  Skill,  ftand  to  receive  the  Bulls, 
whereof  the  worft  are  referved  till  the  laft  ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  Thing 
to  fee  with  what  Steadinefs  thofe  Fellows  will  ftand  a  full  Career  of  the  s° 
Bull,  and  by  a  little  quick  Motion  upon  one  Foot,  avoid  him,  and  lay  a 
Hand  upon  his  Horn,  as  if  They  guided  him  from  them;  but  then  the 
'  next  Standers  by,  who  have  not  the  fame  A&ivity,  commonly  pay  for  it ; 
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qnd  there  is  no  Day  without  much  Mifchief.  It  is  a  very  barbarous  Exer- 
cife,  and  Triumph;  in  which  fo  many  Mens  Lives  are  loft,  and  always 
ventured ;  but  fo  rooted  in  the  Affections  of  that  Nation,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  King’s  Power,  They  fay,  to  fupprefs  it ;  though  if  He  difliked  it 
enough,  He  might  forbear  to  be  prefent  at  it. 

There  are  three  Feftival  Days  in  the  Year,  whereof  Midfummer  is  one, 
on  which  the  People  hold  it  to  be  their  Right  to  be  treated  with  thefe 
SpeClacles;  not  only  in  great  Cities,  where  They  are  never  difappointed, 
but  in  very  ordinary  Towns,  where  there  are  Places  provided  for  it.  Be- 
»°  fides  thofe  ordinary  annual  Days,  upon  any  extraordinary  Accidents  of 
Joy,  as  at  this  Time  for  the  Arrival  of  the  Queen,  upon  the  Birth  of  the 
King’s  Children,  or  any  fignal  Victory,  thefe  Triumphs  are  repeated; 
which  no  Ecclefiaftical  Cenfures,  or  Authority  can  fupprefs,  or  difcounte- 
nance ;  for  Pope  Pius  the  V,  in  the  Time  of  Philip  the  II,  and  very 
probably  with  his  Approbation,  if  not  upon  his  Defire,  publilhed  a  Bull 
againft  the  Toros  in  Spain ,  which  is  ftill  in  force ;  in  which  He  declared, 
that  no  Body  fhould  be  capable  of  Chrijlian  Burial,  who  loft  his  Life  at 
thofe  Spectacles  ;  and  that  every  Clergyman  who  fhould  be  prefent  at 
them,  ftood  excommunicated  ipfo  faSio ;  and  yet  there  is  always  one  of  the 
largeft  Galleries  afilgned  to  the  Office  of  the  Inquifition,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Clergy,  which  is  always  filled ;  befides  that  many  Religious  Men  in 
their  Habits  get  other  Places ;  only  the  Jefuits  out  of  their  Submifiion  to 
the  fupreme  Authority  pf  the  Pope,  are  never  prefent  there  ;  but  on  thofe 
Days,  do  always  appoint  fome  fuch  folemn  Exercife  to  be  performed,  that 
obliges  their  whole  Body  to  be  together. 

Though  it  is  not  the  Courfe  for  the  Ambaftadors  to  make  their  Vifits  Is  viftted  by 
to  thofe  who  come  laft,  before  They  receive  their  firft  Audience  from  th 
King;  yet  the  very  Night  They  came  to  the  Town,  the  Venetian  Ambaf- ’J"~ 
fador  fent  to  congratulate  their  Arrival,  and  to  know  what  Hour  They dienct- 
30  would  aftign  of  the  next  Day  to  receive  a  Vifit  from  him :  To  which 
They  returned  their  Acknowledgments ;  and  that  when  They  had  ob¬ 
tained  their  Audience  of  the  King,  They  would  be  ready  to  receive  that 
Honour  from  him.  However,  the  very  next  Day  He  came  to  vifit  them ; 
and  He  was  no  fooner  gone,  but  the  German  Ambaffador,  not  fending 
Notice  till  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stairs,  likewife  came  to  them ; 
and  then  the  other  Ambaftadors,  and  Publick  Minifters  took  their  Times 
to  make  their  Vifits,  without  attending  the  Audience. 

.  There  was  one  Thing  very  notable,  that  all  the  foreign  Minifters  re-  Some  Account 
fiding  then  in  Madrid  ( the  Englijh  Ambaftadors,  and  the  Refident  of|it  Ihl/d 
4°  Denmark  only  excepted )  were  Italians ;  and  all,  but  the  Venetian ,  Sub-  Madrid- 
jeCls  of  the  Great  Duke.  Julio  Rofpigliofi  Nuntio  for  the  Pope,  was  of  0/  juiio  R0f- 
Pifloja,  and  fo  a  SubjeCt  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  ;  a  grave  Man,  and  at pishof1, 
that  Time,  fave  that  his  Health  was  not  good,  like  to  come  to  be,  what 
He  was  afterwards,  Pope,  as  He  was  Clement  the  IX.  The  Emperor’s 
Ambaffador,  the  Marquis  of  Grana  was  likewife  an  Italian ,  and  a  SubjeCt  °fthe  Mar~ 
of  Florence ;  He  had  been  General  of  one  of  the  Emperor’s  Armies,  and iMS  cfG™us" 
was  fent  afterwards  Ambaffador  to  Madrid ;  He  was  a  Man  of  great 
Parts ;  and  the  removing  the  Conde-Duke  Olivarez  from  Court,  was 
imputed  to  his  Artifice.  He  made  the  Match  between  the  King,  and  the 
5°  prefent  Queen,  for  which  He  expeCted  to  have  the  Cap  of  a  Cardinal ; 
and  had  received  it,  if  He  had  not  died  before  the  following  Creation; 
the  Cardinal  of  Hejfe  being  nominated  by  the  Emperor  upon  his  Death. 

He  was  a  Man  of  an  imperious,  and  infolent  Nature,  and  capable  of  any 
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Temptation,  and  no  Body  was  more  glad  of  his  Death  than  his  own  Ser¬ 
vants,  over  whom  He  was  a  great  Tyrant. 

Of  the  V  eric-  The  Ambaftador  of  V enice,  Pietro  Bafadonna ,  a  Noble  V znetian ,  was  a 
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Man,  as  all  that  Nation  is,  of  great  Civility,  and  much  Profefiion ;  He 
was  the  firft  who  told  the  Ambaffadors,  that  the  King  their  Mafter  had  a 
Reftdent  at  Venice ;  which  was  Mr.  Killigrew ,  which  They  did  not  at  ftrft 
believe,  having  before  They  left  St.  Germains ,  diffuaded  the  King  from 
that  Purpofe ;  but  afterwards  his  Majefty  was  prevailed  upon,  only  to  gra¬ 
tify  him,  that  in  that  Capacity,  He  might  borrow  Money  of  Englijh  Mer¬ 
chants  for  his  own  Subftftence ;  which  He  did,  and  nothing  to  the  Honour  io 
of  his  Mafter ;  but  was  at  laft  compelled  to  leave  the  Republick,  for  his 
vicious  Behaviour ;  of  which  the  V enetian  Ambaftador  complained  to  the 
King,  when  He  came  afterwards  to  Paris. 

T  h  e  Ambaftador  of  the  King  of  Poland ,  was  likewife  a  Florentme ; 
who  was  much  in  Favour  with  the  King  Uladijlaus ,  from  whom  He  was 
fent;  and  continued  by  King  Cajimir.  He  had  lived  in  great  Splendour; 
but  by  his  vicious  Courfe  of  Life,  and  fome  Mifcarriages,  He  fell  very  low, 
and  was  revoked  with  fome  Circumftances  of  Difhonour.  He  was  a  Man  of 
a  great  Wit;  if  it  had  not  ferved  him  to  very  ill  Purpofes.  The  Ambaf- 
fador  of  Floreibce,  was  a  Subject  of  his  Mafter,  and  an  Abbot ;  a  grave  zo 
Man,  and  though  He  was  frequently  called  Ambaftador,  He  was  in  Truth 
but  Reftdent ;  which  was  difcovered  by  a  Conteft  He  had  with  the  Den¬ 
mark  Refident  for  Place ;  who  alledged,  that  the  other  was  no  more  than 
Reftdent ;  which  was  true,  and  made  the  Difcovery  that  the  Florentines 
fend  no  Ambaffadors  to  Madrid ,  becaufe  They  are  not  fuffered  to  cover, 
which  They  ufe  to  do  in  many  other  Courts.  The  Arch-Duke  of  In- 
of  the  Aub.  J'pruck'z  Miniftcer  was  likewife  a  Florentine,  and  had  been  bred  in  Spam, 
fpruck’s  Mi-  and  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order  ;  and  fupported  that  Character  upon  a 
fmall  Aftignation  from  his  Mafter,  for  fome  Benefit  and  Advantage  it  gave 
him  in  Negotiations,  and  Pretences  He  had  in  that  Court.  3o 

The  Reftdent  of  Denmark  was  Don  Hebirique  Williamfon  (He  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  Rofewell)  who  came  Secretary  to  Hannibal  Zefled ;  who 
had  been  the  Year  before  Ambaftador  in  that  Court,  and  lived  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  Splendour,  as  all  the  Northern  Minifters  do  ;  who  have  not  their 
Allowance  from  the  King,  but  from  a  Revenue  that  is  purpofely  fet  aftde 
for  that  Kind  of  Service.  When  He  went  away,  He  left  this  Gentleman  to 
remain  there  as  B.eftdent.  He  was  a  grave,  and  a  fober  Man,  wifer  than 
moft  of  his  Nation ;  and  lived  with  much  more  Plenty,  and  with  a  better 
Retinue  than  any  other  Minifter  of  that  Rank  in  that  Court. 

They  had  not  been  many  Days  in  Madrid ,  when  Don  Lewis  fent  them  40 
the  News  of  the  Imprifonment  of  the  Prince  of  Conde ,  Prince  of  Conti , 
and  the  Duke  of  Lo?2gueville  ;  and  that  Marfhall  Furebme  was  fled  into 
Flanders ;  fo  much  the  Cardinal  had  improved  his  Condition  from  the 
Time  that  They  had  left  Paris.  There  was  yet  no  Houfe  provided  for 
them,  which  They  took  very  heavily;  and  believed  that  it  might  advance 
that  Buftnefs,  if  They  had  once  a  publick  Reception  as  Ambaffadors ;  and 
therefore  They  refolved  to  demand  an  Audience.  Don  Lewis  came  to  be 
advertifed,  that  the  Ambaffadors  had  prepared  Mourning  for  themfelves, 
and  all  their  Train,  againft  their  Audience,  which  was  true  ;  for  They 
thought  it  the  moft  proper  Drefs  to  appear  in,  and  to  demand  Afliftance  50 
to  revenge  the  Murder  of  their  Mafter,  it  being  yet  within  the  Year  :  But 
Don  Lewis  fent  to  them,  that  He  hoped  that  when  the  whole  Court  was 
in  Gala ,  upon  the  Joy  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King,  and  to  give  the  Queen 
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a  cheerful  Reception  ;  They  would  not  difhonour  the  Feftival  by  appear¬ 
ing  in  Luto ,  which  the  King  could  not  but  take  unkindly  ;  which  He 
faid,  He  thought  fit  to  advertife  them  of,  out  of  Friendfhip,  and  without 
any  Authority.  Whereupon,  as  well  to  comply  in  an  Affair  which  feem- 
ed  to  have  fomewhat  of  Reafon  in  it,  as  out  of  Apprehenfion,  that  from  Lord  Cottmg- 
hence  They  might  take  Occafion  to  defer  their  Audience,  They  changed  chinZuf/ 
their  Purpofe,  and  caufed  new  Cloaths  to  be  made:  and  then  fent  to thjeEx‘bewer 

1  #  1  demand  their 
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THE  AmbafTadors  were  conduced  in  Form  to  their  Audience 
of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  afterwards  of  the  Queen,  and  In¬ 
fanta  ;  and  at  laft  a  Houfe  was  provided  for  them.  Hift.  of  the 
Reb .  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  259. 

They  perceived  that  Court  was  more  inclined  to  cultivate  a 
ftridt  Friendfhip  with  the  new  Commonwealth  of  England ,  than  with 
the  King  their  Matter,  from  an  Opinion  of  his  Condition  being  irreco¬ 
verable  —  After  all  Ceremonies  were  over,  the  AmbafTadors  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  Audience  of  the  King,  to  whom  They  delivered  a  Memorial  con¬ 
taining  their  Propofitions,  and  Demands  —  They  received  fhortly  after  *0 
fuch  an  Anfwer,  as  was  Evidence  enough  to  them,  how  little  They 
were  to  expedt  from  any  avowed  Friendfhip  of  that  Crown  —  They 
refled  for  fome  Time  without  giving  the  Court  any  farther  Trou¬ 
ble  [Hi/lory  of  the  Rebellion ,  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  261,  262.)  and 
enjoyed  themfelves  in  no  unpleafant  Retreat  from  Bufinefs,  if  They  could 
have  put  off  the  Thought  of  the  miferable  Condition  of  their  Mafter;  and 
their  own  particular  Concernments  in  their  own  Country.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor  betook  himfelf  to  the  learning  their  Language,  by  reading  their  Books ; 
of  which  He  made  a  good  Collection ;  and  informing  himfelf  the  bed:  He 
could,  of  their  Government,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  their  Juftice :  And  20 
there  began  his  Devotions  upon  the  Pfalms,  which  Fie  finifhed  in  another 
Banifhment. 

Pr  1  n  c  e  Rupert  came  upon  the  Coaft  of  Spain  with  the  Fleet  under 
his  Command ;  and  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  acquainting  him,  that  He 
had  brought  away  all  the  Fleet  from  Ireland ;  and  defiring  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  Orders  from  the  Court,  that  He  might  find  a  good  Reception  in 
all  the  Spanip  Ports,  if  his  Occafions  brought  him  thither  —  The  news 
of  a  Fleet  of  the  King  of  England  being  on  their  Coaft,  at  a  Time 
when  their  Galleons  were  expe&ed  Home,  occafioned  great  Alteration 
in  the  Behaviour  of  that  Court;  and  all  that  the  AmbafTadors  afked,  30 
was  eafily  granted ;  but  that  Teeming  favourable  Difpofition  was  of 
fhort  Duration  ;  for  on  the  Arrival  afterwards  of  a  ftrong  Fleet  fent  out 
by  the  Parliament,  and  the  Commander  thereof  writing  an  infolent 
2  Letter 
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Letter  to  the  King  of  Spain ,  the  Ambaffidors  found  themfelves  lefs 
regarded  —  Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  262,  26 3* 

T h  e  King  had  now  determined  to  go  into  Scotland ,  upon  the  In¬ 
vitation  of  the  Council,  and  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  the 
Ambaffadors,  who  in  Reality  difapproved  of  that  Meafure,  notified  it  to 
the  Court  of  Spain ,  as  a  happy  Turn  in  the  King’s  Affairs ;  fetting 
forth,  that  his  Majefty  was  now  Mafter  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  might  reafonably  hope  to  be  reftored  to  the  Poffefiion  of  the  Reft 
of  his  Dominions  —  The  Court  of  Spain  then  began  again  to  treat  the 
»°  Ambaffadors  with  more.  Regard  —  Hift-  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3; 

P.  269. 

Upon  the  news  of  Cromwell* s  Victory  over  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  s 
Army  in  Scotland ,  the  Ambaffadors  received  a  Mefiage  from  the  King 
of  Spain ,  defiring  them  to  depart,  fince  their  Prefence  in  the  Court 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  Affairs  - —  They  imagined  this  proceeded 
from  the  Expectation  of  the  Arrival  of  an  Ambaffador  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  England \  which  was  then  reported  ;  but  They  knew  af¬ 
terwards  that  the  true  Caufe  of  this  Impatience  to  get  rid  of  them,  was, 
that  their  Minifter  in  England ,  having  purchafed  many  of  the  King’s 
2°  Pictures,  and  rich  Furniture,  had  fent  them  to  the  Groyne ;  from  whence 
they  were  expeCted  to  arrive  about  that  Time,  at  Madrid :  which 
They  thought  could  not  decently  be  brought  to  the  Palace,  while  the 
Ambaffadors  remained  at  the  Court  —  Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3. 
p.  295. 

Lord  Cottington  refolves,  and  obtains  Leave  to  ftay  as  a  private  Man 
c  in  Spain  ;  but  is  not  permitted  to  refide  at  Madrid.  Hift.  of  the  Reb . 

Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  297. 

The  other  Ambaffador  made  his  Journey  by  Alcala ;  and  ftaid  a  Day  The  Chancel- 
there,  to  fee  that  Univerfity  ;  where  the  College,  and  other  Buildings  made  l°clffrebfs 
3°  bv  the  Cardinal  Ximenes ,  are  well  worth  the  feeing  ;  and  went  through  kh  Journey , 
the  Kingdom  or  ivavarre  to  Fampeluna ,  where  the  Vice-King,  the 
Duke  of  Efcalona  received  him;  and  lodged  him  two  Days  in  the  Palace; 
and  treated  him  with  great  Civility.  There  He  was  feized  upon  with  the 
Gout;  yet  He  continued  his  Journey  by  Mules,  there  being  no  Paffage  by 
Coach,  or  Litter,  over  the  Pirenees ,  to  Bayonne ;  where  He  was  forced  to 
keep  his  Bed,  and  to  bleed,  for  many  Days ;  but  was  fo  impatient  of 
Delay,  that  after  a  Week’s  Reft,  and  before  He  was  fit  for  the  Journey, 

He  put  himfelf  into  a  Litter,  and  reached  Bourdeaux ;  where  He  was 
forced  to  follow  the  Prefcription  of  Dr,  Lopez>  a  very  learned  Jew ,  and 
40  Phyfician  ;  and  yet  went  too  foon  from  thence  too ;  fo  that  when  He 
came  to  Paris ,  He  was  caft  into  his  Bed  by  a  new  Defluxion  of  the  Gout,  And  arrives 
more  violent  than  ever.  at  PaiIS‘ 

A  s  foon  as  He  had  recovered  any  Strength,  He  waited  upon  the  Queen 
Mother,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly  ;  complained  very  much  to 
him  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  who  having  been  left  with  her  by  the  King  him  of  the 
when  He  parted  with  her  Majefty  at  Beauvais ,  had  exprefly  againft  her  DukeoJ  YoxV' 
Confent,  and  Command,  tranfported  himfelf  to  Bruffels ,  upon  Imagina¬ 
tions,  which  had  no  Foundation  ;  and  upon  fome  Treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain ,  which  She  was  fure  could  produce  no  good  Effedt.  Her  Majefty 
So  fecmcd  moft  offended  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert  the  Attorney  General,  and 
Sir  George  Ratcliff  *,  as  the  two  Perfons  who  prevailed  with  the  Duke,  and 
had  engaged  him  in  that  Journey,  and  governed  him  in  it,  againft  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Lord  Byron ,  who  was  his  Governor ;  and  that  being  difappointed 
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of  what  They  had  unreafonably  looked  for  at  Bruffels ,  They  had  carried  his 
Royal  Highnefs  into  Holland ,  to  his  Sifter ;  who  fuffered  much  by  his  Pre¬ 
fence  ;  the  States  of  Holland  being  refolved  not  to  fuller  him  to  relide  within 
their  Province  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  being  lately  dead  ot  the  Small  Pox, 
and  his  Son,  who  was  born  after  his  Death,  being  an  Infant,  and  depending 
fo  intirely  upon  the  good  Will  of  the  States ;  and  therefore  the  Princefs 
Royal  was  much  troubled  that  the  coming  of  the  Duke  her  Brother  into 
thofe  Parts,  gave  the  States  any  Occafion  of  Offence.  The  Queen  faid,  that 
She  had  writ  to  the  Duke  to  return  into  France ,  but  had  received  no  An- 
fwer ;  and  therefore  She  defired  the  Ambaffador,  as  foon  as  He  fhould 
come  into  thofe  Parts  (for  He  meant  to  go  to  Antwerp ,  where  his  Wife 
and  Children  then  were)  that  He  would  make  a  Journey  to  the  Hague ,  to 
reduce  the  Duke,  and  to  prevail  with  him  to  return  into  France ;  which 
the  Ambaffador  could  not  refufe  to  promife. 

He  found  there  the  Queen’s  own  Family  in  fome  Diforder,  upon  fome 
Declaration  She  had  made,  that  the  Proteftant  Chaplain  fhould  be  no 
more  permitted  to  perform  his  Function  in  the  Louvre ;  where  the  Queen’s 
Court  refided,  and  where  there  was  a  lower  Room  which  had  been  always 
ufed  as  a  Chapel,  from  the  Time  of  the  Prince’s  firft  coming  thither,  to 
that  Time  ;  and  where  twice  a  Day,  the  Common  Prayer  was  read  to  20 
thofe  who  were  Proteftants,  in  both  Families ;  and  now  the  Queen  had 
dignified  to  Dr.  Cojins  (who  was  the  Chaplain  affigned  by  the  late  King,  to 
attend  in  her  Majefty’s  Family,  for  the  Proteftant  Part  of  it)  that  Fie 
fhould  be  no  more  permitted  to  have  the  Ufe  of  that  Room. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  this  Occafion  to  fpeak  with 
the  Queen ;  and  put  her  in  Mind  of  fome  Promife  She  had  made  him, 
when  He  took  his  Leave  of  her  to  go  for  Spain ,  that  She  would  not  with¬ 
draw  her  Stipend,  which  She  allowed  to  Dr.  Cofins  ;  whereby  He  mull  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  ;  and  fo  the  Proteftant  Part  of  her  Family  would 
be  deprived  of  their  publick  Devotions ;  which  Promife  She  had  obferved  30 
to  that  Time  :  But  if  now  the  Room  fhould  be  taken  from  that  Ufe,  it 
would  be  the  fame  Thing,  as  if  the  Chaplain  was  turned  away.  He  put 
her  Majefty  in  Mind  of  the  ill  Impreflion  it  might  make  in  the  Hearts  of 
the  Proteftants  in  England ,  who  retained  their  Refpe&s,  and  Duty  for  her 
Majefty  ;  and  of  what  pernicious  Confequence  it  might  prove  to  the  King, 
who  was  ftill  in  Scotland ,  in  a  hopeful  Condition  ;  and  depended  moft 
upon  the  Affecftions  of  his  Proteftant  Subje&s  of  England ;  and  in  the  laft 
Place,  whether  it  might  not  prove  a  better  Argument  to  thofe,  who  were 
fufpedted  by  her  to  miftead  the  Duke  of  York>  to  diffuade  him  from  re¬ 
turning  to  her,  ftnee  She  would  not  permit  him  to  have  the  Exercife  of  his  40 
Religion.  The  Queen  feemed  to  think  that  what  He  faid,  was  not  with¬ 
out  Reafon,  and  confeffed  that  She  was  not  the  Author  of  this  new  Re- 
folution,  which  She  did  not  believe  to  be  feafonable. 

Mr.  Walter  Montague ,  who  had  fome  Years  ago  changed  his  Religion, 
and  was  become  Catholick,  after  He  had  fuftained  a  long  Imprifonment 
in  the  Lower  of  London ,  procured  his  Releafe  from  thence,  upon  Affu- 
rance  that  He  would  no  more  return  into  England ;  and  fo  came  into 
France ,  where  He  was  very  well  known  in  the  French ,  as  well,  as  the 
EngUJh  Court,  and  in  great  Reputation,  and  Efteem  with  both  Queens. 
He  appeared  a  Man  wholly  retrained  from  all  the  Vanity,  and  Levity  50 
of  his  former  Life ;  and  perfectly  mortified  to  the  Pleafures  of  the  World, 
which  He  had  enjoyed  in  a  very  great  Meafure  and  Excefs. 
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He  dedicated  himfelf  to  his  Studies  with  great  Aufterity ;  and  Teemed 
to  have  no  Affecftion,  or  Ambition  for  Preferment ;  but  to  live  within 
himfelf  upon  the  very  moderate  Exhibition  He  had  left  to  him  by  his  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  this  melancholick  Retreat  He  had  newly  taken  the  Order  of 
Priefthood ;  which  was  in  Truth,  the  moft  reafonable  Way  to  fatisfy  his 
Ambition,  if  He  had  any  left ;  for  both  the  Queen  Regent,  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  could  not  but  liberally  provide  for  his  Support,  in  that  Profeflion ; 
which  They  did  very  fhortly  after  :  and  this  devout  Profeflion,  and  new 
Function  much  improved  the  Intereff,  and  Credit  He  always  had  in  his  old 
IOMiftrefs;  who  very  much  hearkened  to  him  in  Cafes  of  Confcience:  and 
She  confefted  to  the  Chancellor,  that  He  was  a  little  too  bigotted  in  this 
Affair ;  and  had  not  only  preffed  her  very  paflionately  to  remove  the  Scan¬ 
dal  of  having  a  Proteffant  Chapel  in  her  Houfe,  as  inconfiffent  with  a  good 
Confcience ;  but  had  likewife  inflamed  the  Queen  Regent  with  the  fame 
Zeal ;  who  had  very  earneftly  preffed  and  importuned  her  Majefty  no 
longer  to  permit  that  Offence  to  be  given  to  the  Catholick  Religion.  And 
upon  this  Occafion  She  lamented  the  Death  of  her  late  Confeffor,  Father 
Philips ,  who,  She  faid,  was  a  very  difcreet  Man,  and  would  never  fuffer 
her  to  be  troubled  with  fuch  Infuftons,  and  Scruples.  In  Conclufion,  She 
io  wifhed  him  to  confer  with  Mr.  Montague ,  and  to  try  if  He  could  with¬ 
draw  him  from  that  Afperity  in  that  Particular  ;  to  which  Purpofe,  the 
Chancellor  conferred  with  him,  but  without  any  Effedi. 

He  laid,  the  Houfe  was  the  King  of  France' s;  who  only  permitted  the  ne  chancellor 
Queen  to  live  there  ;  and  that  the  Queen  Regent  thought  her  felf  bound  S? Mounta¬ 
in  Confcience  no  longer  to  fuffer  that  Reproach,  of  which  She  had  never  fue  there07t* 

•  O  i  '  but  without 

had  Information  till  very  lately  :  That  if  the  Duke  of  York  came  thither,  Ejat. 
there  was  no  Thought,  or  Purpofe  to  deny  him  the  Exercife  of  his  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  He  might  have  his  Chaplain  fay  Prayers  to  him  in  his  own  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  or  in  fome  Room  adjacent,  which  ferved  likewife  to  all  other  Pur- 
30  pofes ;  but  that  the  fetting  a  Room  apart,  as  this  was,  for  that  Service, 
was  upon  the  Matter  dedicating  it  as  a  Chapel,  for  the  Exercife  of  a  Reli¬ 
gion,  contrary  to  what  was  eftablifhed  in  that  Kingdom ;  which  the  King 
of  France  would  not  fuffer  to  be  done  in  a  Houfe  of  his,  though  the  King 
fhould  return  thither  again.  He  undervalued  all  the  Confiderations  which 
were  offered  of  Rngland ,  or  of  a  Proteffant  Intereff;  as  if  He  thought 
them  all,  as  no  Doubt  He  did,  of  no  Importance  to  the  King’s  Reftora- 
tion,  which  could  never  be  effe&ed  but  by  that  Intereff  which  was  quite 
oppofite  to  it.  When  He  gave  the  Queen  an  Account  of  this  Difcourfe, 

He  prevailed  fo  far  with  her,  that  She  promifed,  in  Cafe  She  fhould  be 
40  compelled  to  take  away  that  Room,  as  She  forefaw  She  fhould  be,  the  Fa¬ 
mily  fhould  be  permitted  to  meet  in  fome  other  Room;  and  if  the  Duke 
of  York  came,  the  Place  that  fhould  be  appointed  for  his  Devotions,  fhould 
ferve  for  all  the  reft  to  refort  to. 

As  foon  as  the  Chancellor  had  recovered  his  ftrength,  He  took  Leave  of 
the  Queen,  and  purfued  his  Journey  for  Flaiiders.  At  Brujfels  He  ftaid  Thffcfr 
till  He  had  an  Audience  of  the  Arch-Duke,  to  whom  He  had  Letters  from  feis, 
the  King  of  Spam ,  and  Don  Lewis ;  by  which  the  King  fignified  his  Plea- 
fure,  that  He  fhould  refide  any  where  in  thofe  Provinces  He  beft  liked, 
until  He  could  conveniently  repair  to  the  King  his  Mafter ;  and  that  in  the 
5o  mean  Time  He  fhould  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  due  to  an  Ambaffador:  And 
fo  He  had  his  Audience  in  that  Quality.  He  fpake  in  Latin ,  and  the 
Arch-Duke  anfwering  in  the  fame,  allured  him  of  all  the  Refpetfts  He  tas  an  au- 
could  pay  him,  whilft  He  ftaid  in  thofe  Parts ;  and  thereupon  He  went  Arch -Duke. 
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And  re/jdes  to  his  Family  at  Antwerp ,  and  kept  that  Character  till  the  King’s  coming 
mi/yu!' Ant'  into  France,  and  his  Return  to  him ;  by  Means  whereof  He  enjoyed  many 
'cLaraflerlf  Privileges,  and  Exemptions  in  the  Town ;  and  had  the  Freedom  of  his 
Ambafadcr.  Chapel,  not  only  for  his  own  Devotions,  but  for  the  Refort  of  all  the  Pro- 
teflants,  who  were  then  in  the  Town;  whereof  the  Marquis  of  Newcaflle , 
the  Earl  of  Norwich ,  and  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh  were  the  principal ;  who 
came  always  on  the  Sunday s,  and  frequently  on  the  Week  Days,  to  the 
Common  Prayer,  to  the  Grief  of  many  Englijh ,  and  Irijh  Roman  Catho- 
licks;  who  ufed  all  the  malicious  Artifices  They  could,  to  procure  that 
Liberty  to  be  reftrained  ;  and  which  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  under 
any  other  Concefiion,  than  by  the  Privilege  of  an  Ambaflador. 

Whilst  He  was  preparing  to  make  a  Journey  to  the  Hague  to  wait 
upon  the  Duke  of  York ,  according  to  the  Promife  He  had  made  to  the 
Queen,  He  received  Information  from  the  Hague ,  that  his  Royal  High- 
Hegoee  to  the  WOuld  be  at  Breda  fuch  a  Day;  whereupon  He  was  glad  to  fhorten 

Duke  of  Y ork  ,  '  .  *  &  j 

at  Breda,  to  his  [ourney,  and  at  the  Day,  to  kifs  his  Hands  there;  where  He  round 
his  Highnefs  newly  arrived ;  and  in  an  Inclination  enough  to  return  to  the 
Queen;  fo,  that  the  Chancellor  had  no  great  Talk  to  confirm  him  in  that 
Refolution;  nor  in  Truth  did  He  know  what  elfe  to  do :  however  all  about 
him  were  very  glad  of  the  Chancellor’s  Prefence,  every  Body  hoping  to  get 
him  to  their  Party,  that  He  might  be  ready  to  make  a  fair  Report  of  their 
Behaviour  to  the  King;  whom  They  knew  the  Queen  would  endeavour 
to  incenfe  againfl  them. 

S°7h  Tf  Never  little  Family  was  torn  into  fo  many  Pieces  and  Factions.  The 
Yorkv  Fa-  :^Duke  was  very  young ;  yet  loved  Intrigues  fo  well,  that  He  was  too  much 
inclined  to  hearken  to  any  Men,  who  had  the  Confidence  to  make  bold 
Propofitions  to  him.  The  King  had  appointed  him  to  remain  with  the 
Queen;  and  to  obey  her  in  all  Things,  Religion  only  excepted.  The 
Lord  Byron  was  his  Governour,  ordained  to  be  fo  by  his  Father,  and  very 
fit  for  that  Province ;  being  a  very  fine  Gentleman  ;  well  bred  both  in 
France ,  and  Italy  ;  and  perfectly  verfed  in  both  Languages ;  of  great 
Courage,  and  Fidelity;  and  in  all  Refpe&s  qualified  for  the  Trull ;  but  his 
being  abfent  in  the  King’s  Service,  when  the  Duke  made  his  Efcape  out  of 
Engla?zd ,  and  Sir  John  Berkley  being  then  put  about  him,  all  Pains  had 
been  taken  to  lefien  his  Efteem  of  the  Lord  Byron  ;  and  Sir  John  Berkley 
knowing  that  He  could  no  longer  remain  Governour,  when  the  Lord  Byron 
came  thither  ;  and  hearing  that  He  was  in  his  Journey,  infufed  into  the 
Duke’s  Mind,  that  it  was  a  great  lefiening  of  his  Dignity  at  that  Age  (when 
He  was  not  above  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  and  backward  enough  for  that 
Age)  to  be  under  a  Governour ;  and  fo  partly  by  difefleeming  the  Perfon, 
and  partly  by  reproaching  the  Office,  He  grew  lefs  inclined  to  the  Perfon 
of  that  good  Lord,  than  He  ffiould  have  been. 

But  what  Title  foever  any  Body  had,  the  whole  Authority  was  in  the 
Queen  ;  not  only  by  the  Dire&ion  of  the  King,  but  by  inevitable  Necef- 
fity ;  for  there  was  no  Kind  of  Fund  affigned  for  the  Support  of  the  Duke; 
but  He  depended  entirely  upon  the  Queen  his  Mother’s  Bounty,  who  had 
no  more  affigned  for  her  felf,  than  They,  to  whom  the  Management  there¬ 
of  was  committed,  knew  well  how  to  difpofe  of,  nor  was  it  enough  to  ferve 
their  Occafions ;  fo  that  her  Majefiy  her  felf,  certainly  fpent  lefs  upon  her 
own  Perfon,  or  in  any  Thing  relating  to  her  felf,  than  ever  any  Queen, 
or  Lady  of  a  very  eminent  Degree  did.  This  vifible,  and  total  Depen- 
dance  of  the  Duke  upon  his  Mother,  made  her  Majefiy  the  lefs  apprehen- 
iive  of  his  doing  any  Thing  contrary  to  her  liking;  and  there  was  not  that 
3  Care 
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Care  for  the  general  Part  of  his  Education ;  nor  that  Indulgence  to  his  Per- 
fon,  as  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  Queen’s  own  Carriage  and  Behaviour 
towards  him  was  at  leaf!  fevere  enough ;  as  it  had  been  before  to  the  King, 
in  the  Time  that  He  was  Prince  ;  which  then,  and  now  gave  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  thofe,  who  were  not  themfelves  at  Eafe,  to  make  many  Infufions; 
which  how  contrary  foever  to  their  Duties,  were  not  fo  unreafonable,  as 
to  be  eafily  rejected,  or  to  make  no  Impreffion. 

The  King  at  his  going  from  Beauvais  in  his  Voyage  for  Scotland ,  had 
given  fome  Recommendation  to  the  Duke  his  Brother,  of  Sir  George  Rat - 
10  cliff e  ;  to  whofe  Care  his  Father  had  once  defigned  to  commit  him,  when 
He  meant  to  have  fent  him  into  Ireland ;  and  his  Majefty  had  likewife,  at 
the  fame  Time  at  Beauvais ,  made  fome  Promife  to  Sir  George  Rat  cliff e  of 
fome  Place  about  his  Brother,  when  his  Family  fhould  be  fettled,  of  which 
there  was  then  little  Appearance  :  however  it  was  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  give  his  frequent  Attendance  upon  the  Duke ;  and  the  general  Reputa¬ 
tion  He  had,  of  having  been  the  Perfon  of  the  neareft  Truft  with  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  might  well  difpofe  the  Duke  to  think  him  a  wife  Man ;  and 
the  better  to  efleem  any  Thing  He  faid  to  him. 

Sir  Edward  Herbert  thought  himfelf  the  wifeft  Man  that  followed  the 
ic  King’s  Fortune;  and  was  always  angry  that  He  had  no  more  to  do;  and 
now  Prince  Rupert  was  abfent,  endeavoured  all  He  could,  to  get  Credit 
with  the  Duke  of  York',  and  came  very  frequently  to  him,  and  held  him 
in  long  Whifpers,  which  the  Duke  eafily  indulged  to  him,  out  of  a  real 
Belief  that  He  was  a  Man  of  great  Wifdom,  and  Experience.  The  Queen, 
liked  neither  of  thefe  two ;  which  They  well  enough  difcerning,  grew 
into  a  Friendfhip,  or  rather,  a  Familiarity  together,  though  They  were 
of  the  moll  different  Natures,  and  Humours  imaginable :  Rat  cliff e  being 
a  Man  very  capable  of  Bulinefs ;  and  if  the  Prolperity  of  his  former  For¬ 
tune,  had  not  raifed  in  him  fome  Fumes  of  Vanity,  and  Self-conceited- 
3c  nefs,  was  very  fit  to  be  advifed  with;  being  of  a  Nature  conftant,  and  fin- 
cere  ;  which  the  other  was  not;  yet  They  agreed  well  in  the  Defign  of 
making  the  Duke  of  York  difcontented,  and  weary  of  his  Condition; 
which  was  not  pleafant  enough  to  be  much  delighted  in. 

The  news  from  England ,  of  the  State  of  the  King’s  Affairs  in  Scotland, The  caufe  of 
made  moft  Men  believe  that  his  Majefty  was  irrecoverably  loft ;  and  there  York’s  filing 
was  for  fome  Time  a  Rumour  fcattered  abroad,  and  by  many  believed,  that/c/}  Paris‘ 
the  King  was  dead.  Thefe  two  Gentlemen,  upon  the  Fame  of  this,  con- 
fulted  together,  whether  if  the  news  were,  or  fhould  be  true,  the  Duke 
of  York ,  who  muft  fucceed,  were  in  a  good  Place  ;  and  both  concluded, 

40  that  in  that  Cafe,  it  would  not  be  fit  that  He  fhould  be  with  his  Mother. 
Hereupon  They  perfuaded  the  Duke,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  remain 
idle  in  France ;  but  to  employ  himfelf  Abroad,  whereby  his  Experience 
might  be  improved ;  and  He  might  put  himfelf  into  a  Pofture  to  be  able  to 
aflift  the  King  his  Brother ;  or  if  any  Misfortune  fhould  befal  him,  in  fome 
Degree  to  provide  for  himfelf ;  and  propofed  to  him,  that  He  would  re- 
folve  to  make  a  Journey  to  Bruffels ,  to  advife  and  confult  with  the  Duke 
of  Lor  rain ,  who  was  a  Prince  of  great  Wifdom,  Wealth,  and  Courage ; 
and  being  driven  out  of  his  own  Country,  by  too  powerful  and  potent  a 
Neighbour,  had  yet  by  his  own  Adivity,  and  Virtue  made  himfelf  fo  con- 
,50  fiderable,  that  Spam  depended  upon  his  Army ;  and  France  it  felf  would 
be  glad  of  his  Friendfhip  ;  that  He  was  very  rich,  and  would  not  be 
only  able  to  give  the  Duke  good  Counfel,  but  Aftiftance  to  make  it  ef- 
\  fedual. 
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The  Duke  without  farther  examining  the  Probability  of  the  Defign, 
which  He  concluded  had  been  thought  upon  enough  by  two  fuch  wife 
Men,  gave  his  full  Confent  to  it ;  and  They  having  likewife  found  Credit 
for  fo  much  Money  as  would  defray  the  charges  of  the  Journey,  and  really 
believing  that  the  King  was  dead,  the  Duke  one  Day  told  the  Queen,  that 
He  was  refolved  to  make  a  Journey  to  Bruffels  to  fee  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain ;  with  which  the  Queen  being  furprized,  ufed  both  her  Reafon,  and 
her  Authority  to  difluade  him  from  it,  but  could  not  prevail  by  either ; 
his  Highnefs  telling  her  very  obftinately,  that  He  would  begin  his  Jour¬ 
ney  within  two  Days.  She  found  that  none  of  his  Servants  were  privy  to  10 
the  Delign,  or  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Purpofe  ;  and  quickly  dif- 
covered  the  two  Counfellors ;  who  having  no  Relation  to  his  Service  that 
She  knew,  were  prepared  to  wait  on  him,  and  had  drawn  Dr.  Steward 
(who  was  Dean  of  the  Chapel  to  the  King,  and  left  behind,  when  his  Ma- 
jefty  went  for  Scotland ,  with  Direction  to  be  with  the  Duke  of  York)  to  be 
of  their  Party. 

The  Dodtor  was  a  very  honeft,  and  learned  Gentleman  ;  and  mod: 

'  converfant  in  that  Learning,  which  vindicated  the  Dignity,  and  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church  ;  upon  which  his  Heart  was  moft  entirely  fet ;  not 
without  fome  Prejudice  to  thofe,  who  thought  there  was  any  other  Ob-  20 
je£t  to  be  more  carefully  purfued.  Sir  George  Rat  cliff e  feemed  to  be  of  his 
Mind ;  and  fo  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  one  of  the  bed:  Friends  of  the 
Church,  which  was  Virtue  enough  to  cover  many  Defeats.  He  told  him 
of  the  Rumour  of  the  Death  of  the  King ;  and  what  Conference  had  been 
between  him,  and  the  Attorney  General  upon  it,  which  They  both  be¬ 
lieved;  and  how  neceffary  They  thought  it  was  for  the  Duke  to  be  out  of 
j France ,  when  the  Certainty  of  that  News  fhould  arrive:  That  They  had 
fpoken  with  the  Duke  of  it ;  who  feemed  very  well  difpofed,  yet  They 
knew  not  how  his  Mother’s  Authority  might  prevail  over  his  Obedience ; 
and  therefore  wifhed  that  He  would  fpeak  with  the  Duke,  who  had  great  30 
Reverence  for  him  in  all  Matters  of  Confcience,  and  remove  any  Scruples 
which  might  arife.  The  Doctor  did  not  think  himfelf  fo  much  regarded 
by  the  Queen,  as  He  expe&ed  to  be ;  and  did  really  believe  the  Cafe  to  be 
fuch  as  the  other  had  informed  him ;  and  confirmed  the  Duke  in  his  Re- 
folution,  notwithdianding  any  Thing  his  Mother  fhould  fay  to  the  contrary; 
and  the  Queen  could  neither  fay,  or  do  any  Thing  to  diffuade  him  from 
the  Journey. 

The  Lord  Byron  his  Governour,  and  Mr.  Bennet  his  Secretary,  both 
well  liked  by  the  Queen,  and  of  great  Confidence  in  each  other,  thought 
it  their  Duty  to  attend  upon  him.  Sir  John  Berkley  ftaid  behind,  as  well  40 
to  avoid  the  being  inferior  to  another,  which  He  always  abhorred ;  as  to 
profecute  an  Amour,  which  He  was  newly  embarked  in ;  and  Sir  George 
Rat  cliff e,  and  Sir  Edward  Herbert ,  and  the  good  Doctor  were  fo  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Interefl,  that  neither  the  Queen,  or  any  who  depended  on  her, 
might  have  any  Credit  with  the  Duke.  Moft  of  the  inferior  Servants  de¬ 
pended  upon  them,  becaufe  They  faw  They  had  moft  Intereft  with  their 
Matter;  and  with  thefe  Thoughts,  and  Refolutions,  They  all  fet  out  for 
Bruffels  ;  and  thefe  wild  Notions  were  the  true  Reafons,  and  Foundation 
of  that  Journey ;  which  many  fober  Men  fo  much  wondered  at  then ;  and 
•fo  much  cenfured  afterwards.  $0 

When  his  Highnefs  came  to  Bruffels ,  He  was  accommodated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Sir  Henry  De  Vic ,  the  King’s  Refident  there  :  And  He  was  no 
fooner  there,  but  They  began  to  model  his  Houfe,  and  regulate  his  Fa- 
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mily  ;  towards  which,  Sir  George  Rat  cliff e  was  defigned  to  manage  all  the 
Affairs  of  Money ;  the  Attorney  contenting  himfelf  with  having  the  greateft 
Power  in  governing  the  Councils ;  and  all  looking  for  other  Stations  upon 
the  Arrival  of  the  News  from  Scotla?:d.  But  in  a  fhort  Time  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  from  thence  was  quite  contrary  to  what  They  expected  ;  the  King 
was  not  only  in  good  Health,  but  his  Adairs  in  no  defperate  Condition ; 
all  Factions  feemed  reconciled ;  and  He  was  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  that 
looked  Cromwell  in  the  Face. 

Hereupon  They  were  at  a  great  Stand  in  their  Councils.  The  Duke  of 
io  Lorrain  had  been  civil  to  the  Duke;  and  had  at  his  firft  coming  lent  him 
fome  Money  ;  but  when  He  found  He  was  without  any  Defign ;  and  by 
what  Perfons  his  counfels  were  directed,  He  grew  colder  in  his  Refpe&s : 
and  They  who  had  gone  thus  far,  took  upon  them  the  Prefumption  to 
propofe  a  Marriage  between  the  Duke  of  York ,  and  a  natural  Daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain ;  his  Marriage  with  Madame  de  Cantecroix ,  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  the  faid  Lady,  being  declared  void  in  the  Court  of  Ro?ne :  but  the 
Duke  of  Lorram  was  fo  wife  as  not  to  entertain  the  Motion,  except 
it  fhould  be  made  with  the  King’s  Privity.  So  apt  are  unexperienced  Men, 
when  They  are  once  out  of  the  Way,  to  wander  into  Bogs,  and  Precipices, 

20  before  They  will  be  fenfible  of  their  falfe  Conduct.  When  They  found 
there  was  Nothing  to  be  done  at  Bruffels,  They  perfuaded  the  Duke  to  go 
to  the  Hague ,  with  as  little  Defign;  and  when  They  had  wearied  all 
People  there,  They  came  to  Breda ,  where  the  Chancellor  had  met 
them.  .  ’  •. 

The  Duke  himfelf  was  fo  young,  that  He  was  rather  delighted  with^^^^ 
the  Journies  He  had  made,  than  fenfible  that  He  had  not  entered  upon  YorkV  Fami- 
them  with  Reafon  enough;  and  They  had  fortified  him  with  a  firm  Re- b at  Breda- 
folution,  never  to  acknowledge  that  He  had  committed  any  Error.  But 
his  Counfellors  had  loft  all  the  Pleafure  of  their  Combination ;  and  re- 
30  proached  each  other  of  their  Follies,  and  Prefumptions,  with  all  the  Ani- 
mofity  imaginable.  The  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Bennet,  who  had  com¬ 
forted  each  other  in  their  Sufferings,  were  glad  enough  to  fee  that  there 
was  fome  End  put  to  their  Peregrinations ;  and  that  by  returning  to  the 
Queen,  They  were  like  to  find  fome  Reft  again:  and  They  entertained 
the  Chancellor  with  many  ridiculous  Relations  of  the  Politicks  of  the  At¬ 
torney,  and  Sir  George  Ratcliffe ,  and  of  the  pleafant  Difcourfes  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain  made  of  the  Latin  Orations,  Sir  George  Ratcliffe  had  enter¬ 
tained  him  with. 

O  n  the  other  Hand,  Sir  George  was  well  pleafed  with  the  Grace  He 
40  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Lorrain ;  and  with  the  Teftimony  He  had 
given  of  him  to  fome  Men,  who  had  told  him  of  it  again,  that  He  was  a  very 
grave,  and  a  wife  Man ;  and  that  He  wifhed  He  had  fuch  another  to  look 
after  his  Affairs.  He,  and  Dr.  Steward  continued  their  Affections  towards 
each  other  ;  and  concurred  in  moft  bitter  Invedtives  againft  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  as  a  mad  Man,  and  of  that  intolerable  Pride,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
lible  for  any  Man  to  converfe  with  him ;  and  the  Attorney  as  frankly  re¬ 
proached  them  all,  with  being  Men  of  no  Parts,  of  no  Under ftanding,  no 
Learning,  no  Principles,  and  no  Refolution ;  and  was  fo  juft  to  them  all, 
as  to  contemn  every  Man  alike ;  and  in  Truth,  had  rendered  himfelf  fo 
50  grievous  to  them  all,  and  behaved  himfelf  fo  infolently  towards  all,  that 
there  was  not  a  Man  who  defired  to  be  in  his  Company :  yet  by  the  Knack 
of  his  Talk,  which  was  the  moft  like  Reafon,  and  not  it,  He  retained 
ftill  great  Credit  with  the  Duke ;  who  being  ftill  confounded  with  his  po- 
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fttive  Difcourfe,  thought  him  to  be  wifer  than  thofe  who  were  more  eafy 
to  be  underftood. 

The  Duke  upon  the  Receipt  of  the  Queen’s  Letters,  which  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  delivered  to  him,  refolved  upon  his  Journey  to  Paris ,  without  far-^ 
ther  Delay ;  and  the  Chancellor  waiting  upon  his  Highnefs  as  far  as  Ant¬ 
werp  ,  He  profecuted  his  Journey  with  the  fame  Retinue  He  had  carried 
with  him  ;  and  was  received  by  his  Mother  without  thofe  Expoftulations, 

&  Reprehenftons,  which  He  might  have  expedted ;  though  her  Severity 
was  the  fame  towards  all  thofe,  who  She  thought  had  the  Credit,  and 
Power  to  feduce  him. 

The  Chancellor  was  now  at  a  little  Reft  again  with  his  own  Family  in 
Antwerp ;  and  had  Time  to  be  vacant  to  his  own  Thoughts,  and  Books; 
and  in  the  Interval  to  enjoy  the  Converfation  of  many  worthy  Perfons  of 
his  own  Nation,  who  had  chofen  that  Place  to  fpend  the  Time  of  their  Ba~ 
nifhment  in.  There  was  the  Marquis  of  Newcaflle ,  who  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  Lady,  confined  himfelf  moft  to  her  Company ;  and  lived  as 
retired,  as  his  ruined  Condition  in  England  obliged  him  to;  yet  with  Ho¬ 
nour,  and  Decency,  and  with  much  Refpedt  paid  him  by  all  Men,  as  well 
Foreigners,  as  thofe  of  his  own  Country.  The  Converfation  the  Chancel- 
Tbe  Chancel-  lor  took  moft  Delight  in,  was  that  of  Sir  Charles  CavendiJJj ,  Brother  to  the  2Q 
jkipJtb.and  Marquis;  who  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  Perfons  of  that  Age,  in 
t^ie  n°ble  Endowments  of  the  Mind.  He  had  all  the  Difadvantages  ima- 
Cavcndiih.  ginable  in  his  Perfon ;  which  was  not  only  of  fo  fmall  a  Size,  that  it  drew 
the  Eyes  of  Men  upon  him;  but  with  fuch  Deformity  in  his  little  Perfon, 
and  an  Afpetft  in  his  Countenance,  that  was  apter  to  raife  Contempt  than 
Application :  But  in  this  unhandfome,  or  homely  Habitation,  there  was 
a  Mind  and  a  Soul  lodged  that  was  very  lovely,  and  beautiful ;  cultivated, 
and  polifhed  by  all  the  Knowledge,  and  Wifdom,  that  Arts,  and  Sciences 
could  fupply  it  with.  He  was  a  great  Philofopher,  in  the  Extent  of  it ; 
and  an  excellent  Mathematician ;  whofe  Correspondence  was  very  dear  to 
Gajfendus ,  and  Defcartes ;  the  laft  of  which  dedicated  fome  of  his  Works 
to  him.  He  had  very  notable  Courage  ;  and  the  Vigour  of  his  Mind,  fo 
adorned  his  Body,  that  being  with  his  Brother  the  Marquis  in  all  the  War, 
He  ufually  went  out  in  all  Parties,  and  was  prefent,  and  charged  the  Ene¬ 
my  in  all  Battles,  with  as  keen  a  Courage,  as  could  dwell  in  the  Heart  of 
Man.  But  then  the  Gentlenefs  of  his  Difpofttion,  the  Humility  and  Meek- 
nefs  of  his  Nature,  and  the  Vivacity  of  his  Wit  was  admirable.  He  was 
fo  modeft,  that  He  could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  enlarge  himfelf  on 
Subjects,  He  underftood  better  than  other  Men,  except  He  were  prefled  by 
his  very  familiar  Friends ;  as  if  He  thought  it  Prefumption  to  know  more, 
than  handfomer  Men  ufe  to  do.  Above  all,  his  Virtue,  and  Piety  was 
fuch,  that  no  Temptation  could  work  upon  him  to  confent  to  any  Thing, 
that  fwerved  in  the  leaft  Degree  from  the  precife  Rules  of  Honour ;  or  the 
moft  fevere  Rules  of  Confcience. 

When  He  was  exceedingly  importuned  by  thofe  whom  He  loved  beft 
to  go  into  England ,  and  compound  for  his  Eftate,  which  was  very  good, 
that  thereby  He  might  be  enabled  to  help  his  Friends,  who  were  reduced 
into  great  Streights ;  He  refufed  it,  out  of  Apprehenfion  that  He  might  be 
required  to  take  the  Covenant ,  or  Engagement,  or  to  do  fomewhat  elfe 
which  his  Confcience  would  not  permit  him  to  do  :  and  when  They  en-  50 
deavoured  to  undervalue  that  Confcience,  and  to  perfuade  him  not  to  be 
governed  by  it,  that  would  expofe  him  to  Famine  ;  and  reftrain  him  from 
being  charitable  to  his  beft  Friends ;  He  was  fo  offended  with  their  Argu- 
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mentation,  that  He  would  no  more  admit  any  Difcourfe  upon  the  Subjedt. 

Upon  which  They  applied  themfelves  to  the  Chancellor  ;  who  They 
thought,  had  moft  Credit  with  him ;  and  defired  him  to  perfuade  him  to 
make  a  Journey  into  England ;  the  Benefit  whereof  to  him,  and  them¬ 
felves  was  very  intelligible  ;  but  informed  him  not  of  his  Refufal,  and  die 
Arguments  They  had  ufed  to  convert  him. 

The  next  Time  They  met,  which  They  ufually  did  once  a  Day,  th tne chancel* 
Chancellor  told  him,  He  heard  He  had  a  Purpofe  to  make  a  Journey  into  %pe£tl 
England ;  to  which  He  fuddenly  anfwered,  that  indeed  He  was  defired  to 
jo  do  fo,  but  that  He  had  pofitively  refufed;  and  thereupon  with  muchland- 
Warmth,  and  Indignation,  related  what  Importunity,  and  what  Argu¬ 
ments  had  been  ufed  to  him,  and  what  He  had  anfwered:  and  thereupon 
faid,  that  his  prefent  Condition  was  in  no  Degree  pleafant,  or  eafy  to  him 
(as  in  Truth  it  was  not,  He  being  in  very  vifible  Want  of  ordinary  Gonve- 
niencies)  but,  He  protefled,  that  He  would  rather  fubmit  to  Nakednefs, 
or  flarving  in  the  Street,  than  fubfcribe  to  the  Covenant ,  or  Engagement,  or 
do  any  Thing  elfe  that  might  trench  upon  his  Honour,  or  his  Confcience. 

To  which  the  Chancellor  replied,  that  his  Refolution  became  him,  and 
was  worthy  of  his  Wifdom,  and  Honefty;  and  that  if  He  found  him  in- 
defined  to  do  any  Thing  that  might  trench  upon  either,  He  was  fo  much 
his  Friend,  that  He  would  put  him  in  Mind  of  his  Obligations  to  both ; 
that  indeed  the  Arguments  which  had  been  ufed  to  him  could  never  pre¬ 
vail  upon  a  virtuous  Mind ;  however,  He  told  him,  He  thought  the  Mo¬ 
tion  from  his  Friends  might  be  a  little  more  confidered,  before  it  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  confefTed  to  him,  that  He  was  defired  to  confer  witli  him 
about  it,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  it ;  without  being  informed,  that  any  At¬ 
tempt  had  been  already  made  :  and  then  afked  him,  whether  He  did  in 
Truth  believe,  that  his  Journey  thither,  might  probably  produce  thofe 
Benefits  to  himfelf,  and  his  Friends,  as  They  imagined  ;  and  then  it 
30  would  be  fit  to  confider  whether  thofe  Conveniences  were  to  be  purchafed 
at  a  dearer  Price  than  they  were  worth. 

He  anfwered,  there  could  be  no  Doubt,  but  that  if  He  could  go  thi¬ 
ther  with  Safety,  and  be  admitted  to  compound  for  his  Effate,  as  others 
did,  He  could  then  fell  it  at  fo  good  a  Price,  that  He  could  not  only 
provide  for  a  competent  Subfiftence  for  himfelf,  when  He  returned,  but 
likewife  afiifl  his  Friends  for  their  better  Support ;  and  that  He  could 
otherwife,  out  of  Lands  that  were  in  Trull,  and  not  known  to  be  his, 
and  fo  had  not  been  yet  fequeflered,  raife  other  Sums  of  Money,  which 
would  be  attended  with  many  Conveniences ;  and  He  confefTed  Nothing  of 
40  all  this  could  be  done  without  his  own  Prefence.  But  then  that  which 
deprived  him  of  all  this,  was,  in  the  firft  Place,  the  Apprehenfion  of  Im- 
prifonment ;  which,  He  faid,  his  Conflitution  would  not  bear ;  but  efpe- 
cially,  becaufe  by  their  own  Ordinance,  no  Body  was  capable  to  compound, 
till  He  had  fubfcribed  to  the  Covenant ,  and  Engagement ;  which  He 
would  not  do  to  fave  his  Life ;  and  that  in  what  Necefiity  foever  He  was, 

He  valued  what  Benefit  He  could  pofiibly  receive  by  the  Journey,  only  as 
it  might  confifl  with  his  Innocence,  and  Liberty  to  return ;  and  fince  He 
could  not  reafonably  prefume  of  either,  He  had  no  Thought  of  going. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  that  They  were  both  of  the  fame  Mind  in  all 
50 Things  which  related  to  Confcience  and  Honour;  but  yet,  fince  the  Be¬ 
nefits  that  might  refult  from  this  Journey  were  great,  and  very  probable* 
and  in  fome  Degree  certain ;  and  the  Mifchiefs  He  apprehended  were  not 
certain,  and  polfibly  might  be  avoided,  He  thought  He  was  not  to  lay 
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afid'e  all  Thoughts  of  the  Journey,  which  He  was  fo  importuned  to  un¬ 
dertake  by  thole  who  were  fo  dear  to  him.  That  He  was  of  the  Few  who 
had  many  Friends,  and  no  Enemies ;  and  therefore  had  no  Reafon  to  fear 
Imprifonment,  or  any  other  Rigour  extraordinary  ;  which  was  feldom 
.  ufed,  but  to  Perfons  under  fome  notable  Prejudice.  That  after  He  once 
came  to  London,  He  would  not  take  much  Pleafure  in  going  abroad;  but 
might  difpatch  his  Bufinefs  by  others,  who  would  repair  to  him:  and  that 
for  the  Covenant  and  Engagement ,  they  were  fo  contrary,  that  both  were 
rarely  offered  to  the  fame  Perfon ;  and  They  had  now  fo  much  juftled,  and 
reviled  each  other,  that  they  were  neither  in  fo  much  Credit  as  they  had  10 
been ;  and  were  not  preffed,  but  upon  fuch  Perfons,  againft  whom  They 
had  a  particular  Defign ;  however.  He  went  Veil  armed  as  to  that  Point, 
with  a  Refolution  not  to  fubmit  to  either  ;  and  the  worft  that  could  hap¬ 
pen,  was  to  return  without  the  full  Effect  of  his  Journey.  Whereas  if  thofe 
Mifchiefs  could  be  avoided,  which  the  fkilfull  upon  the  Place  could  only 
inftru<ft  him  in,  He  would  return  with  great  Benefit,  and  Satisfaction  to 
himfelf,  and  his  Friends :  and  if  He  were  fubjedted  to  Imprifonment 
(which  He  ought  not  to  apprehend,  and  could  be  but  fhort)  even  in  that 
Cafe,  his  Journey  could  not  be  without  Fruit,  by  the  Conference,  and 
Tranfadtions  with  his  Friends ;  though  no  Compofition  could  be  made.  20 
Upon  revolving  thefe  Confederations,  He  refolved  to  undertake  the  Jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  performed  it  fo  happily,  without  thofe  Obftrudions  He  feared, 
that  He  finifhed  all  He  propofed  to  himfelf ;  and  made  a  competent  Pro- 
vifion  to  fupport  his  Brother  during  his  Diftrefs ;  though  when  He  had 
difpatched  it,  He  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  Repofe  He  defired ;  but  died 
before  He  could  return  to  Antwerp,  and  the  Marquis  ever  after  pub- 
lickly  acknowledged  the  Benefit  He  received  hereby,  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Advice. 

A  s  foon  as  the  Chancellor  had  repofed  himfelf  at  Antwerp ,  after  fo 
much  Fatigue ;  He  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  fome  Account  of  himfelf  3® 
to  the  King  ;  and  though  the  Prohibition  before  his  going  into  Scotla?id , 
and  the  fending  away  many  of  the  Servants  who  attended  him  thither,  out 
of  the  Kingdom,  made  it  unfit  for  him  to  repair  thither  himfelf ;  He  re¬ 
folved  to  fend  his  Secretary  (a  Man  of  Fidelity,  and  well  known  to  the 
King)  to  inform  his  Majefty  of  all  that  had  paffed  ;  and  to  bring  back  his 
Commands ;  but  when  He  was  at  Amfierdam ,  ready  to  embark,  upon  a 
Ship  bound  for  Scotland,  the  News  arrived  there,  of  his  Majefty’s  being 
upon  his  March  for  England ;  upon  which  He  returned  to  Antwerp  ; 
where  He  found  the  Spirits  of  all  the  Englijh  exalted  with  the  fame  Ad- 
vertifement.  4o 

A  s  foon  as  the  King  came  to  Paris  (after  his  wonderful  Deliverance 
from  the  Battle  of  IVorcefier )  and  knew  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  at  Antwerp,  his  Majefty  fent  to  him  to  repair  thither, 
which  He  accordingly  did ;  and  for  the  firft  four,  or  five  Days  after  his 
Arrival,  the  King  fpent  many  Hours  with  him  in  Private  ;  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  many  Particulars  of  the  Treatment  He  had  met  with  in 
Scotland ;  of  his  March  into  England ;  of  the  Confufion  at  IVorcefier ; 
and  all  the  Circumftances  of  his  happy  Efcape  and  Deliverance.  Hifi.  of 
the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  332. 

'The  Queen  Th  e  Chancellor  was  yet  looked  upon  'with  no  ungracious  Eye  by  her  50 
fif the  Majefty ;  only  the  Lord  Jermyn  knew  well  He  would  never  refign  himfelf 
fif/fifif  .to  be  difpofed  of,  which  was  the  Temper  that  could  only  endear  any  Man 
to  him :  For  befides  former  Experience,  an  Attempt  had  been  lately  made 
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upon  him  by  Sir  John  Berkley,  who  told  him,  that  the  Queen  had  a  good 
Opinion  of  him ;  and  knew  well  in  how  ill  a  Condition  He  muft  be,  in 
Refpecft  of  his  Subftftence ;  and  that  She  would  aftign  him  fuch  a  compe¬ 
tent  Maintenance,  that  He  fhould  be  able  to  draw  his  Family  to  him  out 
of  Flanders ,  to  Paris ,  and  to  live  comfortably  together,  if  She  might  be 
confident  of  his  Service,  and  that  He  would  always  concur  with  her  in  his 
Advice  to  the  King.  To  which  He  anfwered,  that  He  fhould  never  fail 
in  performing  his  Duty  to  the  Queen,  whom  He  acknowledged  to  be  his; 
mold  gracious  Miftrefs,  with  all  poffible  Integrity  :  But  as  He  was  a  Ser- 
i°vant,  and  Counfellor  to  the  King,  fo  He  fhould  always  confider  what  was 
good  for  his  Service ;  and  never  decline  that  out  of  any  Compliance  what- 
foever  ;  and  that  He  did  not  defire  to  be  fupported  from  any  Bounty,  but 
the  King’s ;  nor  more  by  his,  than  in  Proportion  with  what  his  Majeft y 
fhould  be  able  to  do  for  his  other  Servants.  And  fhortly  after  the  Queen 
her  felf  lpeaking  with  him,  and  complaining,  that  She  had  no  Credit  with 
the  King ;  the  Chancellor  defired  her  not  to  think  fo  ;  He  knew  well  the  Anfeiri 
King  had  great  Duty  for  her,  which  He  would  ftill  preferve  towards  her ; 
but  as  it  would  not  be  fit  for  her  to  affedt  fuch  an  Intereff  as  to  be  thought 
to  govern;  fo  Nothing  could  be  more  difad vantageous  to  the  King,  and  to 
20  his  Intereff,  than  that  the  World  fhould  believe  that  He  was  abfolutely  go¬ 
verned  by  his  Mother;  which  He  found  (though  She  feemed  to  confent  to 
it)  was  no  acceptable  Declaration  to  her.  However  She  did  often  employ 
him  to  the  King,  upon  fuch  Particulars  as  troubled,  or  offended  her ;  as  once 
for  the  Removal  of  a  young  Lady  out  of  the  Louvre ,  who  had  procured 
a  Lodging  there,  without  her  Majefty’s  Confent ;  and  with  whom  her  Ma- 
jeffy  w'as  juftly  offended,  for  the  little  Refpedt  She  fhewed  towards  her 
Majeff y ;  and  when  the  Chancellor  had  prevailed  fo  far  with  the  King,  that 
He  obliged  the  Lady  to  remove  out  of  the  Louvre ,  to  fatisfy  his  Mother ; 
the  Queen  was  well  content  that  the  Lady  her  felf,  and  her  Friends  fhould 
30  believe,  that  She  had  undergone  that  Affront  merely  by  the  Malice,  and 
Credit  of  the  Chancellor. 

The  King  remained  at  Paris  till  the  Year  1654 ;  when  in  the  Month 
of  June ,  He  left  France ;  and  paffing  through  Flanders ,  wrent  to  Spa ; 
where  He  propofed  to  fpend  two,  or  thre'e  Months,  with  his  Sifter,  the' 

Princefs  Royal.  His  Stay  at  Spa  was  not  fo  long  as  He  intended,  the 
Small  Pox  breaking  out  there  —  His  Majefty,  and  his  Sifter  fuddenly 
removed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle .  Hijl.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  P.  417, 

•  418,419. 

f  At  this  Time  there  fell  out  an  Accident  neceffary  to  be  inferted  in  the 
4o  particular  Relation  of  the  Chancellor’s  Life ;  which  had  afterwards  an  In¬ 
fluence  upon  his  Fortune ;  and  a  very  great  one  upon  the  Peace  and  Quiet 
of  his  Mind,  and  of  his  Family.  When  the  King  refolved,  immediately 
after  the  Murder  of  his  Father,  to  fend  the  Chancellor  his  Ambaffador  into 
Spain ;  the  Chancellor,  being  to  begin  his  Journey  from  the  Hague ,  fent 
for  his  Wife,  and  Children,  to  meet  him  at  Antwerp  ;  and  had  at  that 
Time  only  four  Children,  one  Daughter,  and  three  Sons ;  ail  of  fo  tender 
Years,  that  their  own  Difcretions  could  contribute  little  to  their  Education. 

Thefe  Children,  under  the  foie  Direction  of  a  very  difcreet  Mother,  He  left  ne  Situation 
at  Antwerp,  competently  provided  for,  for  the  Space  ol  a  Year  or  more;  cellor's  Family 
<0  hoping  in  that  Time,  to  be  able  to  fend  them  fome  farther  Supply ;  and  AntvverP» 
having  removed  them  out  of  England,  to  prevent  any  Inconvenience  that 

f  The  Entrance  of  the  Chancellor’s  Daughter  into  the  Family  of  the  Princefs  Royal,  is  related  in  both  Manufcripts. 

The  Faft  is  here  retained,  as  bell  preferving  the  Order  of  Time  :  The  Cireumftances  preceding  it,  from  p.  129.  1.  42. 
to  p.  1 3c.  1.  42.  and  the  coticlufion  of  it  p.  1  32.  1.  52.  to  p.  1 33.  1.  6.  are  rranferibed  from  the  Manufcript  of  The  Conti¬ 
nuation,  ahd  therefore  the  whole  Tranfa£lion  is  omitted  in  that  Part  of  the  Work. 
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might  befall  them  there,  upon  any  Accident  that  might  refult  from  his  Ne¬ 
gotiation  in  Spain ;  it  being  in  thofe  Times  no  unufual  Thing  for  the  Par¬ 
liament,  when  it  had  conceived  any  notable  Difpleafure  againft  a  Man, 
who  was  out  of  their  Reach,  to  feize  upon  his  Wife,  and  Children ;  and  to 
imprifon  them,  in  what  Manner,  and  for  what  Time  feemed  reafonable  to 
them;  and  from  this  Hazard  He  was  willing  to  preferve  his.  The  King 
was  in  Scotland  when  the  Chancellor  returned  from  his  Embaffy  to  Antwerp , 
where  his  Family  had  Fill  remained ;  his  Children  being  grown  as  much 
as  ufually  attends  the  Space  of  two  Years,  which  was  the  Time  He  had  been 
abfent.  The  fatal  Succefs  at  TV or cefter  about  this  Time  had  put  a  Period  lo 
to  all  his  Majefty’s  prefent  Defigns ;  and  He  had  no  fooner  made  his  won¬ 
derful  Efcape  into  France ,  than  He  fent  for  the  Chancellor ;  who  left  his 
Family,  as  He  had  done  formerly,  and  as  meanly  fupplied,  and  made  all 
Hafte  to  Paris ,  where  He  found  the  King ;  with  whom  He  remained  till 
his  Majefty  was  even  compelled  to  remove  from  thence  into  Germany ; 
which  was  above  three  Years. 

r^Breda9*^  During  that  Time  the  Princefs  Royal  had,,  out  of  her  own  Princely 
Nature,  and  Inclination,  cultivated  by  the  Civility,  and  Offices  of  the 
Lady  Stanhope ,  conferred  a  very  feafonable  Obligation  upon  him,  by  af- 
figning  a  Houfe,  that  was  in  her  Difpofal  at  Breda ,  to  his  Wife,  and  2o 
Children ;  who  had  thereupon  left  Antwerp  ;  and  without  the  Payment 
of  any  Houfe  Rent,  were  more  conveniently,  becaufe  more  frugally,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  new  Manfion  at  Breda ;  where  He  got  Liberty  to  vifit  them 
for  four,  or  five  Days,  whilft  the  King  continued  his  Journey  to  the  Spa\ 
and  after  another  Abfence  of  near  four  Years ;  finding  his  Children  grown, 
and  improved  after  that  Rate.  The  gracious  Inclination  in  the  Princefs 
Royal,  towards  the  Chancellor’s  Wife,  and  Children  (not  without  fome 
Reprehenfion  from  Paris)  and  the  Civilities  in  the  Lady  Stanhope ,  had 
proceeded  much  from  the  good  Offices  of  Daniel  0  Neile  of  the  King’s 
Bed-chamber  ;  who  had  for  many  Years  lived  in  very  good  Correfpon-  3Q 
dence  with  the  Chancellor ;  and  was  very  acceptable  in  the  Court  of  the 
Princefs  Royal,  and  to  thofe  Perfons  who  had  the  greateft  Influence  upon 
her  Councils,  and  Afledtions. 

The  Princefs  met  the  King  her  Brother  at  the  Spa ,  rather  for  the 
mutual  Comfort  They  took  in  each  other,  than  for  the  Ufe  either  of  them 
had  of  the  Waters ;  yet  the  Princefs  engaged  herfelf  to  that  Order,  and 
Diet  that  the  Waters  required  ;  and  after  near  a  Months  Stay  there,  They 
were  forced  fuddenly  to  remove  from  thence,  by  the  Sicknefs  of  fome  of 
the  Princefies  Women  of  the  Small  Pox  ;  and  refided  at  Aix-la-Chapelle , 
where  They  had  been  but  one  whole  Day,  when  Notice  came  from  the  4Q 
Spa  that  Mrs.  Killigrew ,  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Princefs,  was 
Mr.  o  Neile  dead  of  the  Small  Pox.  O  Neile  came  in  the  Inftant  to  the  Chancellor 
SlaiiVto  with  very  much  Kindnefs,  and  told  him,  that  the  Princefs  Royal  had  a 
Kiiiigrewv*  veI7  g00(i  Opinion  of  him,  and  kind  Purpofes  towards  his  Family ;  which 
Place  for  his  She  knew  fuffered  much  for  his  Fidelity  to  the  King ;  and  therefore  that 
hs  Daughier-  she  was  much  troubled  to  find  that  her  Mother  the  Queen  had  lefs  Kind¬ 
nefs  for  him  than  He  deferved ;  that  by  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew  there 
was  a  Place  now  fallen,  which  very  many  would  defire ;  and  that  it  would 
no  fooner  be  known  at  Paris ,  than  the  Queen  would  undoubtedly  recom¬ 
mend  fome  Lady  to  the  Princefs ;  but  He  was  confident  that,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor  would  move  the  King  to  recommend  his  Daughter,  who  was  known 
to  the  Princefs,  her  Highnefs  would  willingly  receive  her.  He  thanked 
which  the  him  for  his  particular  Kindnefs ;  but  conjured  him  not  to  ufe  his  Intereft 
LhanccUor ie-  tQ  promote  any  fuch  Pretence;  and  told  him  that  “himfelf  would  not  ap- 
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“  ply  the  King’s  Favour  to  fuch  a  Requeft ;  that  He  had  but  one  Daugh-* 

“  ter,  who  was  all  the  Company,  and  Comfort  her  Mother  had,  in  her 
“  melancholick  Retirement ;  and  therefore  He  was  refolved  not  to  fepa^ 

“rate  them;  nor  to  difpofe  his  Daughter  to  a  Court  Life;  ”  which  He 
did  in  Truth  perfectly  deteft.  0  Neile ,  much  difappointed  v/ith  the  An- 
fwer,  and  believing  that  the  Propoiition  would  have  been  very  grateful  to 
him,  confelfed,  that  the  Princefs  had  been  already  moved  in  it  by  the 
Lady  Chefierfield ;  and  that  it  was  her  own  Defire  that  the  King  fhould 
move  it  to  her ;  to  the  End,  that  She  might  be  thereby  fheltered  from  the 
10  Reproach  which  She  expedted  from  the  Queen ;  but  that  the  Princefs  her- 
felf  had  fo  much  Kindnefs  for  his  Daughter,  that  She  had  long  refolved 
to  have  her  upon  the  firft  Vacancy.  The  Chancellor  was  exceedingly  per¬ 
plexed  ;  and  refolved  nothing  more,  than  that  his  Daughter  fhould  not 
live  from  her  Mother  ;  and  therefore  renewed  his  Conjurations  to 
Mr.  0  Neile ,  that  He  would  not  farther  promote  it,  fince  it  would  never 
be  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  concluded,  that  his  making  no  Application* 
and  the  Importunity  of  others  who  defired  the  Honour,  would  put  an  End 
to  the  Pretence. 

The  King  had  heard  of  the  Matter,  from  the  Princefs,  and  willingly  jht King 
zo  expedted  when  the  Chancellor  would  move  him  for  his  Recommendation ; 
which  when  He  faw  He  forbore  to  do,  He  fpake  himfelf  to  him  of  it;>*- 
and  alked  him,  why  He  did  not  make  fuch  a  Suit  to  him ;  upon  which  the 
Chancellor  told  him  all  that  had  palled  between  0  Neile  and  him  ;  and 
that  for  many  Reafons,  He  declined  the  receiving  that  Obligation  from 
the  Princefs  ;  and  therefore  He  had  no  Ufe  of  his  Majefty’s  Favour  in  it* 

The  King  told  him  plainly,  that  “  his  Sifter  upon  having  feen  his  Daugh- 
“  ter  fome  Days,  liked  her  fo  well,  that  She  delired  to  have  her  about  her 
“  Perfon  ;  and  had  herfelf  fpoken  to  him  to  move  it  to  her,  for  the  Rea^ 

“  fon  aforefaid,  and  to  prevent  any  Difpleafure  from  the  Queen;  and  He 
30  “  knew  not  how  the  Chancellor  could,  or  why  He  fhould  omit  fuch  an 
“  Opportunity  of  providing  for  his  Daughter,  in  fo  honourable  a  Way*” 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  “He  could  not  difpute  the  Reafons  with  him;  mchancet- 
“  only  that  He  could  not  give  himfelf  Leave  to  deprive  his  Wife  of  her hr's  Ar,Jwer- 
“  Daughter’s  Company ;  nor  believe  that  She  could  be  more  advanta- 
“  geoully  bred,  than  under  her  Mother.”  Hereupon  he  went  to  the  Prin-  His  Difcourje 
cels,  and  took  Notice  of  the  Honour  She  was  inclined  to  do  him  ;  but,  He  fflE" 
told  Her,  the  Honour  was  not  fit  for  him  to  receive,  nor  the  Conjuncture 
feafonable  for  her  Royal  Highnefs  to  confer  it :  That  She  could  not  but 
know  his  Condition,  being  deprived  of  his  Eftate ;  and  if  her  Highnefs’s 
40  Bounty  had  not  aftigned  a  Houfe  at  Breda ,  where  his  Wife,  and  Family 
lived  Rent  free,  They  had  not  known  how  to  have  fubfifted :  But  by  that 
her  Favour,  the  fmall  Supplies  his  Friends  in  England  fecretly  fent  over  to 
them,  fuftained  them  in  that  private  Retirement  in  which  They  lived ;  fo 
that  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  make  his  Daughter  fuch  an  Allowance,  as 
would  enable  her  to  live  in  her  Court,  in  that  Manner  as  would  become 
her  Relation. 

The  Princefs  would  not  permit  him  to  enlarge ;  but  very  generoully 
told  him,  that  She  knew  well  the  Streightnefs  of  his  Condition,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  fo  low ;  and  had  no  Thought,  that  He  fhould  be  at  the 
5c  Charge  to  maintain  his  Daughter  in  her  Service ;  that  He  fhould  leave  that 
to  Her  :  and  fo  ufed  many  Expreflions  of  Efteem  of  him,  and  of  Kind¬ 
nefs,  and  Grace  to  his  Daughter.  He  forefeeing,  and  expecting  fuch  Ge- 
nerofity,  replied  to  her,  that  fince  her  Goodnefs  difpofed  her  to  fuch  an 
Adt  oi  Charity,  and  Honour ;  it  became  his  Duty,  and  Gratitude  to  pro- 
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vide,  that  She  fhould  bring  no  Inconvenience  upon  her  felf :  That  He  had 
the  Misfortune  ( with  all  the  Innocence,  and  Integrity  imaginable )  to  be 
more  in  the  Queen  her  Mother’s  Disfavour,  than  any  Gentleman,  who  had 
had  the  Honour  to  ferve  the  Crown  fo  many  Years  in  fome  Truft;  that 
all  the  Application  He  could  make,  nor  the  King’s  own  Interpofition, 
could  prevail  with  her  Majefty,  to  receive  him  into  her  gracious  Opinion ; 
and  that  He  could  not  but  know,  that  this  unfeafonable  Adi  of  Charity, 
which  her  Highnefs  would  vouchfafe  to  fo  ungracious  a  Family,  would 
produce  fome  Refentment,  and  Difpleafure  from  the  Queen  her  Mother, 
towards  her  Highnefs ;  and  increafe  the  Weight  of  her  fevere  Indignation  10 
againft  him,  which  fo  heavily  oppreffed  him  already ;  and  therefore  He 
refolved  to  prevent  that  Mifchief,  which  would  undoubtedly  befall  her 
Highnefs ;  and  would  not  fubmit  to  the  receiving  the  Fruits  of  her  fa¬ 
vourable  Condefcenfion. 

To  this  the  Princefs  anfwered  with  fome  Warmth,  that  She  had  al¬ 
ways  paid  that  Duty  to  the  Queen  her  Mother,  which  was  due  to  her; 
and  would  never  give  her  a  juft  Caufe  to  be  offended  with  her :  But  that 
She  was  Miftrefs  of  her  own  Family,  and  might  receive  what  Servants  She 
pleafed ;  and  that  She  fhould  commit  a  great  Fault  againft  the  Queen,  if 
She  fhould  forbear  to  do  a  good,  and  a  juft  Acfion,  to  which  She  was  in-  20 
dined,  out  of  Apprehenfton  that  her  Majefty  would  be  offended  at  it.  She 
faid,  She  knew  fome  ill  Offices  had  been  done  him  to  her  Mother,  for 
which  She  was  forry ;  and  doubted  not,  but  her  Majefty  would  in  due 
Time  difeern  that  She  had  been  mifinformed,  and  miftaken ;  and  then  She 
would  like  and  approve  of  what  her  Highnefs  fhould  now  do.  In  the  mean 
Time  She  was  refolved  to  take  his  Daughter,  and  would  fend  for  her  as 
loon  as  She  returned  into  Holla?id.  The  Chancellor,  not  in  any  Degree 
converted  ;  but  confounded  with  the  gracious  and  frank  Difcourfe  of-  the 
Princefs  Royal,  knew  not  what  more  to  fay ;  replied  only,  that  He  hoped 
her  Highnefs  would  think  better  of  what  She  feemed  to  undervalue,  and  30 
that  He  left  his  Daughter  to  be  difpofed  of  by  her  Mother,  who  He  knew 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  her ;  upon  which  her  Highnefs  an¬ 
fwered,  “I’ll  warrant  you,  my  Lady  and  I  will  agree  upon  the  Matter.” 
To  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  which,  confidering  what  fell  out  afterwards, 
is  not  impertinent  to  be  remembered ;  He  knew  his  Wife  had  no  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  her  Daughter  out  of  her  own  Company ;  and  when  He  had  by 
Letter  informed  her  of  all  that  had  paffed,  He  endeavoured  to  confirm 
her  in  that  Refolution :  but  when  the  Princefs  after  her  Return  into  Hol¬ 
land  fent  to  her,  and  renewed  her  gracious  Offer ;  She,  upon  Confultation 
with  Dr.  Morley  (who  upon  the  old  Friendfhip  between  the  Chancellory 
and  him,  chofe  in  his  Banifhment,  from  the  Murder  of  the  King,  to  make 
his  Refidence  for  the  moft  Part  in  his  Family,  and  was  always  perfe&ly 
kind  to  all  his  Interefts)  believed  it  might  prove  for  her  Daughter’s  Bene¬ 
fit  ;  and  writ  to  her  Hufband  her  Opinion,  and  that  the  Docftor  concur¬ 
red  in  the  fame. 

The  Chancellor  looked  upon  the  Matter  it  felf,  and  all  the  Circum- 
ftances  thereof,  as  having  fome  Marks  of  Divine  Providence,  which  He 
would  not  refill;  and  fo  referred  it  wholly  to  his  Wife:  who  when  She 
had  prefented  her  Daughter  to  the  Princefs,  came  her  felf  to  refide  with 
her  Hufband,  to  his  great  Comfort ;  and  which  He  could  not  have  en-  5o 
joyed,  if  the  other  Separation  had  not  been  made ;  and  poftibly  that  Con- 
fideration  had  the  more  eafily  difpofed  her  to  confent  to  the  other.  We  have 
now  fet  down  all  the  Paftages,  and  Circumftances  which  accompanied,  or 
attended  that  Lady’s  firft  Promotion,  to  the  Sendee  of  the  Princefs  Royal ; 
-  2  •>-  '  •  which 
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which  the  extreme  Averfenefs  in  her  Father,  and  Mother,  from  embracing 
that  Opportunity,  and  the  unufual  Grace,  and  Importunity  from  them 
who  conferred  the  Honour,  being  conftdered,  there  may  appear  to  many 
an  extraordinary  Operation  of  Providence,  in  giving  the  firft  Rife  to  what 
afterwards  fucceeded ;  though  of  a  Nature  fo  tranfcendent,  as  cannot  be 
thought  to  have  any  Relation  to  it. 

After  an  uniuccefsful  Infurrecftion  of  fome  of  the  King’s  Friends  in 
England ,  Cromwell  exercifed  the  utmoft  Severity,  and  Cruelty  againft 
them  ;  putting  many  to  Death  ;  and  tranfporting  others,  as  Slaves  to 
10  Barbadoes ;  and  by  his  own  Authority,  and  that  of  his  Council,  made 
an  Order,  that  all  Perfons  who  had  ever  born  Arms  for,  or  declared 
themfelves  of,  the  Royal  Party,  fhould  be  decimated ;  that  is,  pay  a 
tenth  Part  of  all  the  Eftate  They  had  left,  to  fupport  the  Charge  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  published  a  Declaration  to  juftify  his  Proceed-  Cromwell 
ings:  Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Folio,  Vol.  3.  from  P.  429,  to  444.  which  con- 
fidently  fet  down  fuch  Maxims,  as  made  it  manifeft  to  all  who  had  ever juPfsins  his 
ferved  the  King,  or  would  not  fubmit  to  Cromwell'  s  Power,  and  Govern-  lifting  the 
ment,  that  They  had  Nothing  that  They  could  call  their  own,  but  muft Kl11g ’J  Party’ 
be  difpofed  of  at  his  Pleafure ;  which  as  much  concerned  all  other  Parties, 

20  as  the  King’s,  in  the  Confequence. 

This  Declaration  as  foon  as  printed,  was  fent  over  to  Cologne ,  where 
the  King  then  was ,  and  the  Chancellor  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  To  which  the 
write  fome  Difcourfe  upon  it,  to  awaken  the  People,  and  fhew  them  their  by 
Concernment  in  it ;  which  He  did  by  Way  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend ;  which 
was  likewife  fent  into  England ,  and  there  printed  ;  and  when  Cromwell  Anjwer. 
called  his  next  Parliament,  it  was  made  great  Ufe  of  to  inflame  the  People; 
and  make  them  fenflble  of  the  Deftru&ion  that  attended  them ;  and  was 
thought  then  to  produce  many  good  Effects .  And  fo  we  conclude  this  Part.  ConcIuM' 

Montpelier ,  27th  of  May^  1670. 

EH E  Seventh  and  laft  Part  of  the  Manufcript  is  dated  at  Montpe¬ 
lier,  Auguft  the  if,  1670,  and  continues  the  HiJlory  fro?n  the  Kmg  s  Re- 
fidence  at  Cologne,  to  the  Reft  oration  of  the  Royal  Family  in  1660 ;  con¬ 
taining  the  Subftance  of  what  is  printed  in  the  two  laft  Books  of  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Rebellion.  1 he  only  remarkable  Circumftance  of  the  Author  s  Life 
during  that  Period  is ,  that  in  the  Year  1657,  while  the  King  was  at 
Bruges,  his  Majefty  appointed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  Lord 
High  Chancellor  o/'England ;  and  delivered  the  Great  Seal  into  his  Cuftody , 
upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Edward  Flerbert,  the  laft  Lord  Keeper  thereof 
Hift.  of  the  Reb.  Vol.  3.  P.  480. 
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Of  the  LIFE  of 


EDWARD  Earl  of  CLARENDON,  8cc. 

Lord  Hicii  Chancellor  of  ENGLAND , 


AND 


Chancellor  of  the  University  of  O XFORD, 


From  the  Relioratiori  in  1660*  to  his  Banifhment  in  1667,1 
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THE 

CONTINUATION 


Of  the  LIFE  of 

EDWARD  Earl  of  CLARENDON,  8cc. 


Molins ,  8th  Day 
of  yune^  1 672,. 


Reflections  upon  the  moft  material  Pajfages 
which  happened  after  the  Kings  Reflora - 
tion  to  the  'Time  of  the  Chancellor  s  Ba- 
nijhment ;  out  of  which  his  Children ,  for 
whofe  Information  they  are  only  collected \ 
may  add  fome  important  Pajfages  to  his 
Life,  as  the  true  Caufe  of  his  Misfor¬ 
tunes. 


H  E  eafy  and  glorious  Reception  of  the  King,  in 
the  Manner  that  hath  been  mentioned,  with¬ 
out  any  other  Conditions  than  what  had  been 
frankly  offered  by  himfelf  in  his  Declaration  and 
Letters  from  Breda ;  the  Parliament’s  calling 
themfelves  in  a  Body  at  his  Feet,  in  the  Minute 
of  his  Arrival  at  Whitehall ,  with  all  the  Profef- 
lions  of  Duty  and  Submiffion  imaginable ;  and 
no  Man  having  Authority  there,  but  They  who 
had  either  eminently  ferved  the  late  King,  or 
who  were  fince  grown  up  out  of  their  Nonage  from  fuch  Fathers,  and  had 
throughly  manifelted  their  fall  Fidelity  to  his  prefent  Majefty  ;  the  red;  who 
had  been  enough  criminal,  {hewing  more  Animolity  towards  the  fevere 
Punilhment  of  thole,  who  having  more  Power  in  the  late  Times  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  them  in  Mifchief,  than  Care  for  their  own  Indemnity :  This  Tem- 
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per  fufficiently  evident,  and  the  univerfal  Joy  of  the  People,  which  was 
equally  vihble,  for  the  total  Suppreflion  of  all  thofe  who  had  fo  many 
Years  exercifed  Tyranny  over  them,  made  moll  Men  believe  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  that  God  had  not  only  reftored  the  King  miraculoufly  to  his 
Throne,  but  that  He  had,  as  He  did  in  the  Time  of  Hezekiah ,  prepared  the 
People ,  for  the  Thing  was  done  fuddejtly ,  (2  Chron.  xxix.  36.)  in  fuch  a  Manner 
that  his  Authority  and  Greatnefs  would  have  been  more  illuftrious,  than  it 
had  been  in  any  of  his  Anceftors.  And  it  is  moff  true,  and  muff  never  be 
denied,  that  the  People  were  admirably  difpofed  and  prepared  to  pay  all  the 
Subjection,  Duty  and  Obedience,  that  a  juft  and  prudent  King  could  ex-  10 
peCt  from  them,  and  had  a  very  fharp  Averfion  and  Deteffation  of  all  thofe 
who  had  formerly  milled  and  corrupted  them  ;  fo  that,  except  the  General, 
who  feemed  to  be  poffeffed  entirely  of  the  AffeCtion  of  the  Army,  and 
whofe  Fidelity  was  now  above  any  Mifapprehenlion,  there  appeared  no 
Man  whofe  Power  and  Intereff  could  in  any  Degree  fhake  or  endanger  the 
Peace  and  Security  the  King  was  in ;  the  Congratulations  for  his  Return 
being  fo  univerfal,  from  all  the  Counties  of  England ,  as  well  as  from  the 
Parliament  and  City  ;  from  all  thofe  who  had  moff  fignally  diflerved  and 
difelaimed  him,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  his  own  Party  and  thofe  who  were 
defcended  from  them :  Infomuch  as  the  King  was  wont  merrily  to  fay,  as  10 
hath  been  mentioned  before,  “  that  it  could  be  no  Bodies  Fault  but  his 
“own  that  He  had  ftayed  fo  long  abroad,  when  all  Mankind  wifhed  him 
“fo  heartily  at  home.”  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  concluded  by  the  Stand- 
ers  by,  and  the  Spectators  of  this  wonderful  Change  and  Exclamation  of 
all  Degrees  of  Men,  that  there  muff  be  feme  wonderful  Mifcarriages  in  the 
State,  or  feme  unheard  of  DefeCt  of  Underftanding  in  thofe  who  were 
trufeed  by  the  King  in  the  Adminiffration  of  his  Affairs ;  that  there  could 
in  fo  fhort  a  Time  be  a  new  Revolution  in  the  general  Affe&ions  of  the 
People,  that  They  grew  even  weary  of  that  Happinefs  They  were  poffeffed 
of  and  had  fo  much  valued,  and  fell  into  the  fame  Difcontents  and  Mur-  30 
murings  which  had  naturally  accompanied  them  in  the  worft  Times. 
From  what  fatal  Caufes  thefe  miferable  EffeCts  were  produced,  is  the  Buff- 
nefs  of  this  prefent  Difquifition  to  examine,  and  in  feme  Degree  to  difco- 
ver ;  and  therefore  muff  be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  muff  be  as  tenderly  hand¬ 
led,  with  Reference  to  Things  and  Perfons,  as  the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth 
will  permit ;  and  cannot  be  prefumed  to  be  intended  ever  for  a  publick 
View,  or  for  more  than  the  Information  of  his  Children  of  the  true  Source 
and  Grounds  from  whence  their  Father’s  Misfortunes  proceeded,  in  which 
nothing  can  be  found  that  can  make  them  afhamed  of  his  Memory. 


HE  King  brought  with  him  from  beyond  the  Seas  that 40 
Council  which  had  always  attended  him,  and  whofe  Ad¬ 
vice  He  had  always  received  in  his  TranfaCHons  of  greateft 
Importance ;  and  his  fmall  Family,  that  conlifted  of  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  for  the  moff  Part  been  put  about  him  by 
his  Father,  and  conftantly  waited  upon  his  Perfon  in  all 
his  Diftrefs,  with  as  much  Submillion  and  Patience  undergoing  their  Part 
in  it,  as  could  reafonably  be  expefted  from  fuch  a  People;  and  there¬ 
fore  had  the  keener  Appetites,  and  the  ftronger  Prefumption  to  pufh  on 
their  Fortunes  (as  They  called  it)  in  the  Infancy  of  their  Mailer’s  Reftora- 
tion,  that  other  Men  might  not  be  preferred  before  them,  who  had  not  50 
borne  the  Heat  of  the  Day ,  as  They  had  done, 
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Of  the  Council  were  the  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Orifiond ,  the w* King's 
Lord  Colepepper ,  and  Secretary  Nicholas ,  who  lived  in  great  Unity  and  Tffatll 
Concurrence  in  the  Communication  of  the  moft  fecret  Counfels.  There 
had  been  more  of  his  Council  abroad  with  him,  who,  according  to  the 
Motions  He  made  and  the  Places  He  had  redded  in,  were  fome  Times 
with  him,  but  other  remained  in  France ,  or  in  fome  Parts  of  Holland  and 
Flanders ,  for  their  Convenience,  ready  to  repair  to  his  Majefty  when  They 
fhould  be  called.  The  four  nominated  above  were  They  who  conftantly 
attended,  were  privy  to  all  Counfels,  and  waited  upon  him  in  his  Re- 
io  turn. 

The  Chancellor  was  the  higheft  in  Place,  and  thought  to  be  fo  in  Lord 
Truft,  becaufe  He  was  moft  in  private  with  the  King,  had  managed  moftHyde!" 
of  the  fecret  Correfpondence  in  j England,  and  all  Difpatches  of  Importance 
had  pafled  through  his  Hands ;  which  had  hitherto  been  with  the  lefs  Envy, 
becaufe  the  indefatigable  Pains  He  took  were  very  viftble,  and  it  was  as 
vifible  that  He  gained  Nothing  by  it.  His  Wants  and  Neceftities  were  as 
great  as  any  Man’s,  nor  was  the  Allowance  afligned  to  him  by  the  King 
in  the  leaft  Degree  more,  or  better  paid,  than  every  one  of  the  Council  re¬ 
ceived.  Befides,  the  Friendfhip  was  fo  entire  between  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
2c mond  and  him,  that  no  Arts  that  were  ufed  could  diftolve  it;  and  it  was 
enough  known,  that  as  He  had  an  entire  and  full  Confidence  from  the 
King  and  a  greater  Efteem  than  any  Man,  fo,  that  the  Chancellor  fo  en¬ 
tirely  communicated  all  Particulars  with  him,  that  there  was  not  the  leaft 
Refolution  taken  without  his  Privity  and  Approbation.  The  Chancellor 
had  been  employed  by  the  laft  King  in  all  the  Affairs  of  the  greateft  Truft 
and  Secrecy  ;  had  been  made  Privy  Counfellor  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Troubles ;  and  had  been  fent  by  that 
King  into  the  Weft  with  his  Son,  when  He  thought  their  Intereft  would 
be  beft  preferved  and  provided  for  by  feparating  their  Perfons.  A  greater 
30  Teftimony  and  Recommendation  a  Servant  could  not  receive  from  his  Mafi* 
ter,  than  the  King  gave  of  him  to  the  Prince,  who  from  that  Time  treated 
him  with  as  much  AffeCtion  and  Confidence  as  any  Man,  and  which  (not- 
withftanding  very  powerful  Oppofition)  He  continued  and  improved  to  this 
Time  of  his  Reftoration ;  and  even  then  rejected  fome  Intimations  rather 
than  Propofitions  which  were  fecretly  made  to  him  at  the  Hague ,  that  the 
Chancellor  was  a  Man  very  much  in  the  Prejudice  of  the  Prefbyterian  Par¬ 
ty,  as  in  Truth  He  was,  and  therefore  that  his  Majefty  would  do  beft  to 
leave  him  behind,  till  He  fhould  be  himfelf  fettled  in  England :  Which 
the  King  received  with  that  Indignation  and  Difdain,  and  anfwered  the 
4c  Perfon,  who  privately  prefumed  to  give  the  Advice, ,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  He  was  troubled  no  more  with  the  Importunity,  nor  did  any  Man  ever 
own  the  Advice.  Yet  the  Chancellor  had  befbught  the  King,  upon  fome 
Ru  mours  which  had  been  fpread,  that  if  any  Exception  or  Prejudice  to  his 
Perfon  fhould  be  fo  infifted  on,  as  might  delay  his  Return  one  Hour,  He 
would  decline  giving  him  any  Protection,  till  He  fhould  find  it  more  in  his 
Power,  after  his  Arrival  m  England:  Which  Defire  of  his,  though  it  found 
no  Reception  with  the  King,  proceeded  from  fo  much  Sincerity,  that  it  is 
well  known,  the  Chancellor  did  pofitively  refolve,  that  if  any  fuch  Thing 
had  been  urged  by  any  Authority,  He  would  render  the  King’s  Indulgence 
50  and  Grace  of  no  Inconvenience  to  his  Majefty,  by  his  fecret  and  voluntary 
withdrawing  himfelf,  without  his  Privity,  and  without  the  Reach  of  his 
Difcovery  for  fome  Time :  So  far  He  was  from  being  biafled  by  his  own 
particular  Benefit  and  Advantage. 
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per. 


Secretary 

Nicholas. 


The  Marquis  of  Ormond  was  the  Perfon  of  the  greateft  Quality,  Eftate, 
and  Reputation,  who  had  frankly  engaged  his  Perfon  and  his  Fortune  in 
the  King’s  Service  from  the  firft  Hour  of  the  Troubles,  and  purfued  it  with 
that  Courage  and  Conftancy,  that  when  the  King  was  murdered,  and  He 
deferted  by  the  Irif b,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Peace  which  they  had 
made  with  him,  and  when  He  could  make  no  longer  Defence,  He  refufed 
all  the  Conditions  which  Cromwell  offered,  who  would  have  given  him  all 
his  vaft  Eftate,  if  He  would  have  been  contented  to  have  lived  quietly  in 
fome  of  his  own  Houfes,  without  farther  concerning  himfelf  in  the  Quar¬ 
rel;  and  tranfported  himfelf  without  fo  much  as  accepting  a  Pafs  from  hisio 
Authority,  in  a  little  weak  Veffel  into  France ,  where  He  found  the  King, 
from  whom  He  never  parted  till  He  returned  with  him  into  E?igland.  And 
having  thus  merited  as  much  as  a  Subject  can  do  from  a  Prince,  He  had 
much  more  Credit  and  Efteem  with  the  King  than  any  other  Man :  And 
the  Luftre  the  Chancellor  was  in,  was  no  lefs  from  the  declared  Friendfhip 
the  Marquis  had  for  him,  than  from  the  great  Truft  his  Majefty  repofed  in 
him. 

The  Lord  Colepefper  was  a  Man  of  great  Parts,  a  very  fharp  and  pre- 
fent  Wit,  and  an  univerfal  Underftanding ;  fo  that  few  Men  filled  a  Place 
in  Council  with  more  Sufficiency,  or  expreffed  themfelves  upon  any  Sub-zo 
je<ft  that  occurred  with  more  Weight  and  Vigour,  fie  had  been  trufted  by 
the  late  King  (who  had  a  fingular  Opinion  of  his  Courage  and  other  A  bili- 
ties)  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  when  He  left  his  Father,  and  continued  ftill 
afterwards  with  him,  or  in  his  Service,  and  in  a  good  Correfpondence  with 
the  Chancellor; 

Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  Man  of  general  good  Reputation  with  all 
Men,  of  unqueftionable  Integrity  and  long  Experience  in  the  Service  of 
the  Crown ;  whom  the  late  King  trufted  as  much  as  any  Man  to  his  Death. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  excepted  by  the  Parliament  from  Pardon 
or  Compofition,  and  fo  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Kingdom  fhortly  after  30 
Oxford  was  delivered  up,  when  the  King  was  in  the  Hands  of  the  Scots. 
Th£  prefent  King  continued  him  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  which 
He  had  fo  long  held  under  his  Father.  He  was  a  Man  of  great  Gravity, 
and  without  any  ambitious  or  private  Defigns ;  and  had  fo  Taft  a  Friend- 
Ihip  with  the  Chancellor  for  many  Years,  that  He  was  very  well  content 
and  without  any  Jealoufy  for  his  making  many  Difpatches  and  other  Trans¬ 
actions,  which  more  immediately  related  to  his  Office,  and  which  indeed 
were  always  made  with  his  Privity  and  Concurrence. 

This  was  the  State  and  Conftitution  of  the  King’s  Council,  and  his  Fa¬ 
mily,  when  he  embarked  in  Holland,  and  landed  at  Dover :  The  Additions  4© 
and  Alterations  which  were  after  made  will  be  mentioned  in  their  Place. 

It  will  be  convenient  here,  before  We  defeend  to  thofe  Particulars  which 
had  an  Influence  upon  the  Minds  of  Men,  to  take  a  clear  View  of  the 
Temper  and  Spirit  of  that  Time;  of  the  Nature  and  Inclination  of  the 
Army ;  of  the  Difpofition  and  Intereft  of  the  feveral  Factions  in  Religion, 
all  which  appeared  in  their  feveral  Colours  without  diffembling  their  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  equal  Confidence  demanded  the  Liberty  of  Confcience 
They  had  enjoyed  in  and  fince  the  Time  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  Humour 
and  the  prefent  Purpofe  and  Defign  of  the  Parliament  itfelf,  to  whofe 
Judgment  and  Determination  the  whole  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom  both?o 
in  Church  and  State  flood  referred  by  the  King’s  own  Declaration  from 
Breda ,  which  by  God’s  Infpiration  had  been  the  foie  vifible  Motive  to  that 
wonderful  Change  that  had  enfued.  And  whofoever  takes  a  Profpect  of  all 
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thofe  feveral  Pafflons  and  Appetites  and  Interefts,  together  with  the  divided  He  Temper 
Affections,  Jealoulies  and  Aninioftties,  of  thofe  who  had  been  always  look -TkJrZ'e? 
ed  upon  as  the  King’s  Party,  which  if  united  would  in  that  Conjuncture 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  have  ballanced  all  the  other :  I  fay,  who¬ 
ever  truly  and  ingen  uoufly  conliders  and  reflects  upon  all  this  Compofition 
of  contradictory  Wifhes  and  Expectations,  muft  confefs  that  the  King  was 
not  yet  the  Mater  of  the  Kingdom,  nor  his  Authority  and  Security  fuch  as 
the  general  Node  and  Acclamation,  the  Bells  and  the  Bonfires,  proclaim¬ 
ed  it  to  be  ;  and  that  there  was  in  no  Conjuncture  more  Need,  that  the  Virtue 
and  Wifdom  and  Induftry  of  a  Prince  fhould  be  evident  and  made  mani- 
feft  in  the  Prefervation  of  his  Dignity,  and  in  the  Application  of  his  Mind 
to  the  Government  of  his  Affairs ;  and  that  all  who  were  eminently  truft- 
ed  by  him,  fhould  be  Men  of  unqueftionable  Sincerity,  who  with  Induftry 
and  Dexterity  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  compofe  the  publick  Diforders,  and 
to  provide  for  the  Peace  and  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom,  before  They  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  make  or  improve  their  own  particular  Fortunes.  And 
there  is  little  Queftion,  but  if  this  good  Method  had  been  purfued,  and 
the  Refolutions  of  that  Kind,  which  the  King  had  ferioufiy  taken  beyond 
the  Seas,  when  He  firft  difcerned  his  good  Fortune  coming  towards  him, 
io  had  been  executed  and  improved  ;  the  Hearts  and  Affe&ions  of  all  Degrees 
of  Men  were  fo  prepared  by  their  own  natural  Inclinations  and  Integrity, 
by  what  They  had  feen  and  what  They  had  fuffered,  by  their  Obfervations 
and  Experience*  by  their  Fears  or  by  their  Hopes ;  that  They  might  have 
been  all  kneaded  into  a  firm  and  conftant  Obedience  and  Refignation 
to  the  King’s  Authority,  and  to  a  lafting  Eftablifhment  of  monarchick 
Power  in  all  the  juft  Extents  which  the  King  could  expecft,  or  Men  of  any 
publick  or  honeft  Affections  could  wifh  or  fubmit  to. 

The  firft  Mortification  the  King  met  with  was  as  loon  as  He  arrived  at  importunate 
Canterbury ,  which  was  within  three  Hours  after  He  landed  at  Dover ;  and  made  to  the 
?0  where  He  found  many  of  thofe  who  were  juftly  looked  upon,  from  their  own  ferb^ry^11" 
Sufferings  or  thofe  of  their  Fathers,  and  their  conftant  adhering  to  theAwf  Ro>~ 
fame  Principles*  as  of  the  King’s  Party,  who  *vith  Joy  waited  to  kifs  his  *' 
Hand,  and  were  received  by  him  with  thofe  open  Arms  and  flowing 
Exprefilons  of  Grace,  calling  all  thofe  by  their  Names  who  were  known. to  . 
him,  that  They  eafily  affured  themfelves  of  the  Accomplilhment  of  all 
their  Defires  from  fuch  a  generous  Prince.  And  fome  of  them,  that  They 
might  not  lofe  the  firft  Opportunity,  forced  him  to  give  them  pre- 
fent  Audience,  in  which  They  reckoned  up  the  infupportable  Lofles  under¬ 
gone  by  themfelves  or  their  Fathers,  and  fome  Services  of  their  own ;  and 
40  thereupon  demanded  the  prefent  Grant  or  Promife  of  fiich  or  fuch  an  Of¬ 
fice.  Some,  for  the  real  finall  Value  of  one  though  of  the  firft  Claffis ,  prefix¬ 
ed  for  two  or  three  with  fuch  Confidence  and  Importunity,  and  with  fuch 
tedious  Difcourfes,  that  the  King  was  extremely  naufeated  with  their  Suits, 
though  his  Modefty  knew  not  how  to  break  from  them ;  that  He  no  fooner 
got  into  his  Chamber,  which  for  fome  Hours  He  was  not  able  to  do,  than 
He  lamented  the  Condition  to  which  He  found  He  muft  be  fubjedt: 

And  did  in  Truth  from  that  Minute  contract  fuch  a  Prejudice  againft  the 
Perfons  of  fome  of  thofe,  though  of  the  greateft  Quality,  for  the  Indecent 
cy  and  Incongruity  of  their  Pretences,  that  He  never  afterwards  received 
s°  their  Addrefles  with  his  ufual  Grace  or  Patience,  and  rarely  granted  any 
Thing  They  defired,  though  the  Matter  was  more  reafbnable,  and  th^  Man¬ 
ner  of  a  Iking  much  more  modeft. 
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Monk  re-  B  u  T  there  was  another  Mortification  which  immediately  fucceeded  this, 

commends  a  _  .  .  J  ' 

Lifi  of  Privy  that  gave  him  much  more  Trouble,  and  in  which  He  knew  not  how  to  com- 
to  the  King.  port  himfelf.  The  General,  after  He  had  given  all  neceflary  Orders  to  his 
Troops,  and  Tent  a  fhort  Difpatch  to  the  Parliament  of  the  King’s  being  come 
to  Canterbury ,  and  of  his  Purpofe  to  day  there  two  Days  till  the  next 
Sunday  was  paft,  He  came  to  the  King  in  his  Chamber,  and  in  a  fhort 
fecret  Audience,  and  without  any  Preamble  or  Apology,  as  He  was  not  a 
Man  of  a  graceful  Elocution,  He  told  him  “that  He  could  not  do  him 
“  better  Service,  than  by  recommending  to  him  fuch  Perfons,  who  were 
“  moft  grateful  to  the  People,  and  in  Relpecd  of  their  Parts  and  Interefts  io 
“  were  bed  able  to  ferve  him  And  thereupon  gave  him  a  large  Paper 
full  of  Names,  which  the  King  in  Diforder  enough  received,  and  without 
reading  put  it  into  his  Pocket  that  He  might  not  enter  into  any  particular 
Debate  upon  the  Perfons,  and  told  him  “  that  He  would  be  always  ready 
“to  receive  his  Advice,  and  willing  to  gratify  him  in  any  Thing  He  fhould 
“  defire,  and  which  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  his  Service.”  The  King, 
as  foon  as  He  could,  took  an  Opportunity,  when  there  remained  no  more 
in  his  Chamber,  to  inform  the  Chancellor  of  the  fird  Afiaults  He  had  en- 
countred  as  foon  as  He  alighted  out  of  his  Coach,  and  afterwards  of 
what  the  General  had  faid  to  him  \  and  thereupon  took  the  Paper  out  of  ao 
his  Pocket  and  read  it.  It  contained  the  Names  of  at  lead:  threefcore  and 
ten  Perlbns,  who  were  thought  fitted:  to  be  made  Privy  Counfellors;  in 
the  whole  Number  whereof,  there  were  only  two,  who  had  ever  ferved  the 
King  or  been  looked  upon  as  zealoudy  affedted  to  his  Service,  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford^  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton ,  who  were  Both  of  fo  univerfal  Re¬ 
putation  and  Intered,  and  fo  well  known  to  have  the  very  particular  Edeem 
of  the  King,  that  They  needed  no  fuch  Recommendation.  All  the  red: 
were  either  thole  Counfellors  who  had  ferved  the  King,  and  deferted  him 
by  adhering  to  the  Parliament ;  or  of  thofe  who  had  mod:  eminently  did* 
ferved  him  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  the  carrying  it  on  30 
with  all  Fiercenefs  and  Animofity  until  the  new  Model,  and  dilmifling  the 
Earl  of  EJfex  :  Then  indeed  Cromwell  had  grown  terrible  to  them,  and  did- 
pofed  them  to  wilh  the  King  were  again  polfefled  of  his  regal  Power,  and 
which  They  did  but  wilh.  There  were  then  the  Names  of  the  principal 
Perfons  of  the  Presbyterian  Party,  to  which  the  General  was  thought  to  be 
mod:  inclined,  at  lead:  to  fatisfy  the  foolilh  and  unruly  Inclinations  of  his 
Wife.  There  were  likewife  the  Names  of  fome  who  were  mod:  notorious 
ih  all  the  other  Fa&ions ;  and  of  fome  who  in  Relpedt  of  their  mean  Qua¬ 
lities  and  meaner  Qualifications,  no  Body  could  imagine  how  They  could 
tonie  to  be  named,  except  that,  by  the  very  odd  Mixture,  any  fober  and  40 
wife  Refolutions  and  Concurrence  might  be  prevented. 

The  King  was  in  more  than  ordinary  Confufion  with  the  reading  this 
Paper,  and  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  the  General,  in  whole  abfolute 
Power  He  now  was.  However,  He  refolved  in  the  Entrance  upon  his  Go¬ 
vernment  not  to  confent  to  fuch  Impofitions,  which  might  prove  perpetual 
Fetters  and  Chains  upon  him  ever  after.  He  gave  the  Paper  therefore  to 
the  Chancellor,  and  bade  him  “  take  the  fird  Opportunity  to  difcourfe  the 
~“  Matter  with  the  General”  (whom  He  had  not  yet  faluted)  “or  rather 
“with  Mr.  Morrice  his  mod:  intimate  Friend,”  whom  He  had  newly  pre- 
fented  to  the  King,  and  “with  Both  whom  He  prefumed  He  would  lhortly^0 
“  be  acquainted,”  though  for  the  prefent  Both  were  equally  unknown  to 
him.  Shortly  after,  when  mutual  Vifits  had  pafied  between  them,  and 
jiich  Profefiions  as  naturally  are  made  between  Perfons  who  were  like  to 
3  have 
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have  much  to  do  with  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Morrice  being  in  private  with 
him,  the  Chancellor  told  him  “how  much  the  King  was  furprifed  with 
“  the  Paper  He  had  received  from  the  General,  which  at  leaft  recommend¬ 
ed  (and  which  would  have  always  great  Authority  with  him)  fome  fuch 
“  Perfons  to  his  Truft,  in  whom  He  could  not  yet,  till  They  were  better 
“  known  to  him,  repofe  any  Confidence.”  And  thereupon  He  read  many 
of  their  Names,  and  faid,  “  that  if  fuch  Men  were  made  Privy  Counfel- 
“  lors,  it  would  either  be  imputed  to  the  King’s  own  Ele&ion,  which  would 
“  caufe  a  very  ill  Meafure  to  be  taken  of  his  Majefty’s  Nature  and  Judg- 
i°«ment;  or  (which  more  probably  would  be  the  Cafe)  to  the  Inclination 
“  and  Power  of  the  General,  which  would  be  attended  with  as  ill  Effects.” 

Mr.  Morrice  feemed  much  troubled  at  the  Apprehenfion,  and  faid,  “  the 
“  Paper  was  of  his  Handwriting,  by  the  General’s  Order,  who  He  was  afo 
“  fured  had  no  fuch  Intention ;  but  that  He  would  prefently  fpeak  with  him 
“  and  return,”  which  He  did  within  lefs  than  an  Hour,  and  expreffed  “  the 
“Trouble  the  General  was  in  upon  the  King’s  very  juft  Exception;  and 
“  that  the  Truth  was,  He  had  been  obliged  to  have  much  Co?nmunication  with 
“  Men  of  all  Humours  and  Inclinations ,  and  fo  had  promifed  to  do  them 
u  good  Offices  to  the  King ,  and  coidd  not  therefore  avoid  infer  ting  their  Names 
io  “  in  that  Paper ,  without  any  Imaginations  that  the  King  would  accept  the?7i : 

“  That  He  had  done  his  Part ,  and  all  that  could  be  expeBed  fro?n  him ,  a?id 
“  left  the  King  to  do  what  He  had  thought  bejl  for  his  own  Service ,  which 
“  He  would  always  defre  him  to  do ,  whatever  Propofition  He  fhould  at  any 
Time  prefume  to  make  to  his  Majefty ,  which  He  would  not  promife  fhould 
be  always  reafonable.  However ,  He  did  fill  heartily  wifh,  that  his  Ma • 

'  jefty  would  make  ufe  of  fome  of  thofe  Perfons  f  whom  He  named,  and  faid, 

“  He  knew  mofl  of  them  were  not  his  Friends ,  and  that  his  Service  would 
“  be  more  advanced  by  admitting  them ,  than  by  leaving  them  outP 

The  King  was  abundantly  pleafed  with  this  good  Temper  of  the  Gene- 
30  ral,  and  lefs  diiliked  thofe,  who  He  difcerned  would  be  grateful  to  him,  Explanation* 
than  any  of  the  reft :  And  fo  the  next  Day,  He  made  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Knight  of  the  Garter ,  and  admitted  him  of  the  Council ;  and  likewife 
at  the  fame  Time  gave  the  Signet  to  Mr.  Morrice ,  who  was  fworn  of  the 
Council  and  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Sir  Anthony  AJhley  Cooper ,  who  had 
been  prefented  by  the  General  under  a  {pedal  Recommendation,  was  then 
too  fworn  of  the  Council,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  having  lately  married  the 
Niece  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  (who  was  then  likewife  prefent,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Garter  to  which  He  had  been  elected  fome  Years  before)  it  was 
*  believed  that  his  fiippery  Humour  would  be  eafily  reftrained  and  fixed  by 
40  the  Uncle.  All  this  was  tranfa&ed  during  his  Majefty’s  Stay  at  Canter¬ 
bury. 

Upon  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  his  Majefty’s  Birth-Day,  and  now  f.euf^£st 
the  Day  of  his  Reftoration  and  Triumph,  He  entered  Condon  the  Highway  Entry  into 
from  Rochefer  to  Blackheath ,  being  on  both  Sides  fo  full  of  Acclamations  of  London' 
Joy,  and  crowded  with  fuch  a  Multitude  of  People  that  it  feemed  one  con¬ 
tinued  Street  wonderfully  inhabited.  Upon  Blackheath  the  Army  was  drawn 
up,  confifting  of  above  fifty  thoufand  Men,  Horfe  and  Foot,  in  excellent  Or¬ 
der  and  Equipage,  where  the  General  prefonted  the  chief  Officers  to  kifs 
the  King’s  Hands,  which  Grace  They  feemed  to  receive  with  all  Humility 
50  and  Chearfulnefs.  Shortly  after,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Condon ,  the  Sheriffs, 
and  Body  of  the  Aldermen,  with  the  whole  Militia  of  the  City,  appeared 
with  great  Luftre  ;  whom  the  King  received  with  a  moft  graceful  and  ob- 
liging  Countenance,  and  knighted  the  Mayor  and  all  the  Aldermen,  and 
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Sheriffs,  and  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Militia  :  an  Honour  the  City  had 
been  without  near  eighteen  Years,  and  therefore  abundantly  welcome  to 
the  Hufbands  and  their  Wives.  With  this  Equipage  the  King  was  attended 
through  the  City  of  London ,  where  the  Streets  were  railed  in  on  Both  Sides 
that  the  Livery  of  the  Companies  of  the  City  might  appear  with  the  more 
Order  and  Decency,  till  he  came  to  Whitehall ;  the  Windows  all  the  Way 
being  full  of  Ladies  and  Perfons  of  Quality,  who  were  impatient  to  fill 
their  Eyes  with  a  beloved  Spedacle  of  which  They  had  been  fo  long  depriv¬ 
ed.  The  King  was  no  fooner  at  Whitehall ,  but  (as  hath  been  faid)  the 
Speakers,  and  Both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  prefented  themfelves  with  all  iq 
poffible  Profeffions  of  Duty  and  Obedience  at  his  Royal  Feet,  and  were 
ExceJJroe  Joy  gyeil  raviffied  with  the  chearful  Reception  They  had  from  him.  The  Joy 
pZtiol.  £~  was  univerfal ;  and  whofoeverwas  not  pleafed  at  Heart,  took  the  more  Care 
to  appear  as  if  He  was ;  and  no  Voice  was  heard  but  of  the  higheft 
Congratulation,  of  extolling  the  Perfon  of  the  King,  admiring  his  Conde- 
fcentions  and  Affability,  raffing  his  Praifes  to  Heaven,  and  curfing  and  de- 
tefting  the  Memory  of  thofe  Villains  who  had  fo  long  excluded  fo  meri¬ 
torious  a  Prince,  and  thereby  withheld  that  Happinefs  from  them,  which 
They  fhould  enjoy  in  the  largeft  MeafureThey  could  defire  or  wifh.  The 
Joy  on  all  Sides  was  with  the  greateft  Excefs,  fo  that  moll:  Men  thought,  zo 
and  had  Reafon  enough  to  think,  that  the  King  was  even  already  that  great 
and  glorious  Prince,  which  the  Parliament  had  wantonly  and  hypocritically 
promifed  to  raife  his  Father  to  be. 

Both  Houfes  T  h  e  Chancellor  took  his  Place  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  with  a  general 
°fjeatrliamint  Acceptation  and  Refped;  and  all  thole  Lords  who  were  alive  and  had  fer- 
ved  the  King  his  Father,  and  the  Sons  of  thofe  who  were  dead  and  were 
equally  excluded  from  fitting  there  by  Ordinances  of  Parliament,  together 
with  all  thofe  who  had  been  created  by  this  King,  took  their  Seats  in  Par- 
Thecharac-  liament  without  the  leaft  Murmur  or  Exception.  The  Lloufe  of  Commons 
Hoof  of  feemed  equally  conftituted  to  what  could  be  wiffied  ;  for  though  there  were  3° 
commons .  many  Presbyterian  Members,  and  fome  of  all  other  Fadions  in  Religion, 
who  did  all  promife  themfelves  fome  Liberty  and  Indulgence  for  their  feve- 
ral  Parties,  yet  They  all  profeffed  great  Zeal  for  the  eftablifhing  the  King 
in  his  full  Power.  And  the  major  Part  of  the  Houfe  was  of  fober  and  pru¬ 
dent  Men,  who  had  been  long  known  to  be  very  weary  of  all  the  late  Go¬ 
vernments,  and  heartily  to  defire  and  pray  for  the  King’s  Return.  And 
there  were  many,  who  had  either  themfelves  been  adual  and  adive  Malig- 
nants  and  Delinquents  in  the  late  King’s  Time,  or  the  Sons  of  fuch,  who 
inherited  their  Fathers  Virtues.  Both  which  Claffes  of  Men  were  excluded 
from  being  capable  of  being  eleded  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  not  only  by  for-  40 
mer  Ordinances,  but  by  exprefs  Caution  in  the  very  Writs  which  were  fent 
out  to  fummon  this  Parliament,  and  were  notwithftanding  made  choice  of 
and  returned  by  the  Country,  and  received  without  any  Hefitation  in  the 
Houfe,  and  treated  by  all  Men  with  the  more  Civility  and  Refped  for  their 
known  Malignity :  So  that  the  King,  though  it  was  neceffary  to  have  Pa¬ 
tience  in  the  Expedations  of  their  Refolutions  in  all  important  Points, 
which  could  not  fuddenly  be  concluded  in  fuch  a  popular  Affembly,  was 
very  reafonably  affured,  that  He  fhould  have  nothing  preffed  upon  him 
that  fhould  be  ungrateful,  with  Reference  to  the  Church  or  State. 
particularly  It  is  true,  the  Presbyterians  were  very  numerous  in  the  Houfe,  and  many  *© 
f/erianPar-  of  them  Men  of  good  Parts,  and  had  a  great  Party  in  the  Army,  and  a 
*y in  ]u  greater  in  the  City,  and  except  with  reference  to  Epifcopacy  were  defirous 
to  make  themfelves  grateful  to  the  King  in  the  fettling  all  his  Intereft,  and 
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efpecially  in  vindicating  themfelves  from  the  odious  Murder  of  the  King  by 
loud  and  paffionate  Inveighing  againft  that  monftrous  Parricide,  and  with  the 
higheft  Animofity  denouncing  the  fevereft  Judgments  not  only  againft  thofe 
who  were  immediately  guilty  of  it,  but  againft  thofe  principal  Perfons  who 
had  moft  notorioufly  adhered  to  Cromwell  in  the  Administration  of  his  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  is,  moft  eminently  oppofed  them  and  their  Faction.  They  took 
all  Occaftons  to  declare,  “  that  the  Power  and  Intereft  of  the  Party  had 
“been  the  chief  Means  to  bring  home  the  King;”  and  ufed  all  poftible 
Endeavours  that  the  King  might  be  perfuaded  to  think  fo  too,  and  that 
10  the  very  Covenant  had  at  laft  done  him  Good  and  expedited  his  Return, 
by  the  caufing  it  to  be  hung  up  in  Churches,  from  whence  Cromwell  had 
caft  it  out,  and  their  Minifters  prefting  upon  the  Confcience  of  all  thole 
who  had  taken  it,  “  that  They  were  bound  by  that  Claufe  which  concern- 
“  ed  the  Defence  of  the  King’s  Perfon,  to  take  up  Arms  if  Need  were  on 
“his  Behalf,  and  to  reftore  him  to  his  rightful  Government;”  when  the 
very  fame  Minifters  had  obliged  them  to  take  up  Arms  againft  the  King 
his  Father  by  Virtue  of  that  Covenant ,  and  to  light  againft  him  till  They 
had  taken  him  Prifoner,  which  produced  his  Murder.  This  Party  was 
much  difpleafed,  that  the  King  declared  himfelf  fo  pofttively  on  Behalf  of 
Epifcopacy,  and  would  hear  no  other  Prayers  in  his  Chapel  than  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  and  that  all  thofe  Formalities  and 
Solemnities  were  now  again  refumed  and  praCtifed,  which  They  had  caufed 
to  be  abolifhed  for  fo  many  Years  paft.  Yet  the  King  left  all  Churches  to 
their  Liberty,  to  ufe  fuch  Forms  of  Devotion  which  They  liked  beft ;  and 
fuch  of  their  chief  Preachers  who  delired  it,  or  were  deftred  by  their 
Friends,  were  admitted  to  preach  before  him,  even  without  the  Surplice, 
or  any  other  Habit  than  They  made  choice  of.  But  this  Connivance  would 
not  do  their  Bufinefs:  Their  Preaching  made  no  Profelytes  who  were  not 
fo  before ;  and  the  Refort  of  the  People  to  thofe  Churches,  where  the  Com- 
jo  mon  Prayer  was  again  introduced,  was  Evidence  enough  of  their  Inclina¬ 
tions  ;  and  They  faw  the  King’s  Chapel  always  full  of  thofe,  who  had  ufed 
to  poffefs  the  chief  Benches  in  their  Affemblies :  So  that  it  was  manifeft  that 
Nothing  but  the  fupreme  Authority  would  be  able  to  fettle  their  Difcipline  ; 
and  therefore  with  their  ufual  Confidence  They  were  very  importunate  in  w^kb  urges 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  “  that  the  Ecclefiaftical  Government  might  be  fet-  mUo/ic* 
“  tied  and  remain  according  to  the  Covenant ,  which  had  been  praCtifed  CQe[fffc}lt 
“many  Years,  and  fo  the  People  generally  well  devoted  to  it,  whereas  the  aforfn& t0 
“  introducing  the  Common  Prayer  ( with  which  very  few  had  ever  been  nant. 

“  acquainted  or  heard  it  read)  would  very  much  offend  the  People,  and  give 
40  “great  Interruption  to  the  compofing  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom.”  This 
was  urged  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  eminent  Men  of  the  Party,  who 
believed  They  had  the  major  Part  of  their  Mind.  And  their  Preachers  were 
as  felicitous  and  induftrious  to  inculcate  the  fame  DoCtrine  to  the  principal 
Perfons  who  had  returned  with  the  King,  and  every  Day  reforted  to  the 
Court  as  if  They  prefided  there,  and  had  frequent  Audiences  of  the  King 
to  perfeade  him  to  be  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  from  whom  They  received  no 
other  Condefcentions  than  They  had  formerly  had  at  the  Hague ,  with  the 
fame  gracious  Affability  and  Expreftions  to  their  Perfons. 

That  Party  in  the  Houfe  that  was  in  Truth  devoted  to  the  King,  and 
jo  to  the  old  Principles  of  Church  and  of  State,  which  every  Day  increa- 
fed,  thought  not  fit  fo  to  crofs  the  Prejbyterians  as  to  make  them  defperate 
in  their  Hopes  of  Satisfaction,  but,  with  the  Concurrence  with  thofe  who 
were  of  contrary  Factions,  diverted  the  Argument  by  propofing  other  Sub- 
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je£ls  of  more  immediate  Relation  to  the  publick  Peace,  as  the  Aft  of 
Indemnity  which  every  Man  impatiently  longed  for,  and  the  railing  Mo¬ 
ney  towards  the  Payment  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  without  which 
that  unfupportable  Charge  could  not  be  leflened,  to  be  fird  conddered 
and  difpatched  ;  and  the  Model  for  Religion  to  be  debated  and  prepared 
by  that  Committee,  which  had  been  nominated  before  his  Majedy’s  Re¬ 
turn  to  that  Purpofe  ;  They  not  doubting  to  crofs  and  puzzle  any  perni¬ 
cious  Refolutions  there,  till  Time  and  their  own  extravagant  Follies  fhould 
put  fome  End  to  their  dedructive  Defigns. 

In  the  mean  Time  there  were  two  Particulars,  which  the  King  with  much 
inward  Impatience,  though  with  little  outward  Communication,  did  mod  de¬ 
fire,  the  difbanding  the  Army,  and  the  fettling  the  Revenue,  the  Courfe  and 
Receipt  whereof  had  been  fo  broken  and  perverted,  and  a  great  Part  extinguiffi- 
ed  by  the  Sale  of  all  the  Crown  Lands,  that  the  old  Officers  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  Auditors  or  Receivers,  knew  not  how  to  refume  their  Adminidrations. 
Befides  that  the  great  Receipt  of  Excife  and  Cuftoms  was  not  yet  veiled  in 
the  King ;  nor  did  the  Parliament  make  any  Hade  to  affign  it,  finding  it 
necefTary  to  referve  it  in  the  old  Way,  and  not  to  divert  it  from  thole  Af- 
iignments,  which  had  been  made  for  the  Payment  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
for  which  until  fome  other  Provifion  could  be  made,  it  was  to  no  Purpofe  to 
mention  the  disbanding  the  one  or  the  other,  though  the  Charge  of  Both 
was  fo  vad  and  unfupportable,  that  the  Kingdom  mud  in  a  ffiort  Time 
fink  under  the  Burden.  For  what  concerned  the  Revenue  and  raffing  Mo¬ 
ney,  the  King  was  lefs  folicitous,  and  yet  there  was  not  fo  much  as  any 
Affignation  made  for  the  Support  of  his  Houffiold,  which  caufed  a  vad 
Debt  to  be  contracted  before  taken  Notice  of,  the  Mifchief  of  which  is 
hardly  yet  removed.  He  faw  the  Parliament  every  Day  doing  fomewhat  in 
it,  and  it  quickly  dffiolved  all  Bargains,  Contracts  and  Sales,  which  had 
been  of  any  of  the  Crown  Lands,  fo  that  all  that  Royal  Revenue  (which 
had  been  too  much  waded  and  impaired  in  thofe  improvident  Times  which  3Q 
had  preceded  the  Troubles)  was  entirely  remitted  to  thofe  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed,  the  King  and  the  Queen  his  Mother ;  but  very  little  Money  was 
returned  out  of  the  fame  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  Space  of  the  fird 
Year ;  fo  difficult  it  was  to  reduce  any  Payments  which  had  been  made 
for  fo  many  Years  irregularly,  into  the  old  Channel  and  Order.  And  every 
Thing  elfe  of  this  Kind  was  done,  how  dowly  foever,  with  as  much  Ex¬ 
pedition  as  from  the  Nature  of  the  Affair,  and  the  Crowd  in  which  it  was 
necefTary  to  be  agitated,  could  reafonably  be  expected ;  and  therefore  his 
Majedy  was  lefs  troubled  for  thofe  Inconveniencies  which  He  forefaw  mud 
inevitably  flow  from  thence.  40 

But  the  Delay  in  disbanding  the  Army,  how  unavoidable  foever,  did 
exceedingly  afflict  him,  and  the  more,  becaufe  for  many  Reafons  He  could  not 
urge  it  nor  complain  of  it.  He  knew  well  the  ill  Conditution  of  the  Army, 
the  Didemper  and  Murmuring  that  was  in  it,  and  how  many  Difeafes  and 
Convulfions  their  infant  Loyalty  was  fubject  to ;  that  how  united  foever 
their  Inclinations  and  Acclamations  feemed  to  be  at  Blackheath ,  their  Af¬ 
fections  were  not  the  fame :  And  the  very  Countenances  then  of  many  Of¬ 
ficers  as  well  as  Soldiers  did  diffidently  manifed,  that  They  were  drawn  thi¬ 
ther  to  a  Service  They  were  not  delighted  in.  The  General,  before  He  had 
formed  any  Refolution  to  himfelf,  and  only  valued  himfelf  upon  the  Pref-  s<> 
byterian  Intered,  had  caffiiered  fome  Regiments  and  Companies  which  He 
knew  not  to  be  devoted  to  his  Perfon  and  Greatnefs ;  and  after  He  found 
it  necefiary  to  fix  his  own  Hopes  and  Dependance  upon  the  King,  He  had 
3  °  dif- 
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difmiffed  many  Officers  who  He  thought  might  be  willing  and  able  to  crofs 
his  Defigns  and  Purpofes,  when  He  lhould  think  lit  to  difcover  them,  and 
conferred  their  Charges  and  Commands  upon  thofe  who  had  been  disfa¬ 
voured  by  the  late  Powers ;  and  after  the  Parliament  had  declared  for  and 
proclaimed  the  King,  He  cafhiered  others,  and  gave  their  Offices  to  fome 
eminent  Commanders  who  had  ferved  the  King  ;  and  gave  others  of  the 
loyal  Nobility  Leave  to  lift  Voluntiers  in  Companies  to  appear  with  them  at 
the  Reception  of  the  King,  who  had  all  met  and  joined  with  the  Army 
upon  Blackheath  in  the  Head  of  their  Regiments  and  Companies :  Yet,  not- 
io  withftanding  all  this  Providence,  the  old  Soldiers  had  little  Regard  for  their 
new  Officers,  at  leaft  had  no  Reiignation  for  them ;  and  it  quickly  ap¬ 
peared,  by  the  feletft  and  affetfted  Mixtures  of  fullen  and  melancholick  Par¬ 
ties  of  Officers  and  Soldiers,  that  as  ill-dilpofed  Men  of  other  Claffes  were 
left  as  had  been  disbanded  ;  and  that  much  the  greater  Part  fo  much  abound¬ 
ed  with  ill  Humours,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  adminifter  a  general  Purgation. 

It  is  true  that  L,a?nbert  was  clofe  Prifoner  in  the  Tower ,  and  as  many  of 
thofe  Officers  who  were  taken  and  had  appeared  in  Arms  with  him  when 
He  was  taken,  were  likewife  there  or  in  lome  other  Prifons,  with  others  of 
the  fame  Complexion,  who  were  well  enough  known  to  have  the  prefent 
20  Settlement  that  was  intended  in  perfetft  Deteftation :  But  this  Leprofy  was 
fpread  too  far  to  have  the  Contagion  quickly  or  eaftly  extinguifhed.  How 
dole  foever  Latnbert  himfelf  was  fecured  from  doing  Mifchief,  his  Faction 
was  at  Liberty  and  very  numerous  ;  his  disbanded  Officers  and  Soldiers 
mingled  and  converfed  with  their  old  Friends  and  Companions,  and  found 
too  many  of  them  pofleffed  with  the  fame  Spirit ;  They  concurred  in  the 
lame  Reproaches  and  Revilings  of  the  General,  as  the  Man  who  had  trea- 
cheroufly  betrayed  them,  and  led  them  into  an  Ambufcade  from  whence 
They  knew  not  how  to  difentangle  themfelves.  They  looked  upon  him  as 
the  foie  Perfon  who  ftill  fupported  his  own  Model,  and  were  well  affined 
3°  that  if  He  were  removed,  the  Army  would  be  ftill  the  fame  and  appear  in 
their  old  Retrenchments ;  and  therefore  They  entered  into  feveral  Combina¬ 
tions  to  affaffinate  him,  which  They  refolved  to  do  with  the  ftrft  Opportu¬ 
nity.  In  a  Word,  They  liked  neither  the  Mien  nor  Garb  nor  Counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Court,  nor  were  wrought  upon  by  the  gracious  Afpedt  and 
Benignity  of  the  King  himfelf. 

All  this  was  well  enough  known  to  his  Majefty,  and  to  the  General, 
who  was  well  enough  acquainted  and  not  at  all  pleafed  with  the  Temper 
and  Difpofttion  of  his  Army,  and  therefore  no  lefs  delired  it  ffiould  be  dif- 
banded  than  the  King  did.  In  the  mean  Time,  very  diligent  Endeavours 
40  were  ufed  to  difcover  and  apprehend  fome  principal  Perfons,  who  took  as 
much  Care  to  conceal  themfelves ;  and  every  Day  many  dangerous  or 
fulpedled  Men  of  all  Qualities  were  imprifoned  in  all  Counties  :  Spies 
were  employed,  who  for  the  moft  Part  had  the  fame  Aftedions  which  They 
were  to  difcover  in  others,  and  received  Money  on  both  Sides  to  do,  and 
not  to  do,  the  Work  They  were  appointed  to  do.  And  in  this  melancho¬ 
lick  and  perplexed  Condition  the  King  and  all  his  Hopes  ftood,  when  He 
appeared  moft  gay  and  exalted,  and  wore  a  Pleafantnefs  in  his  Face  that 
became  him  and  looked  like  as  full  an  Affiirance  of  his  Security  as  was 
poffible  to  put  on. 

?o  There  was  yet  added  to  this  flippery  and  uneafy  Pofture  of  Affairs,  Difumonof 
another  Mortification,  which  made  a  deeper  Impreffion  upon  the  King’s  Spirit  * 
than  all  the  reft,  and  without  which  the  worft  of  the  other  would  have  been 
in  fome  Degree  remediable  ;  that  was,  the  Conftitution  and  Difunion  of 
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thofe  who  were  called  and  looked  upon  as  his  own  Party,  which  without 
Doubt  in  the  whole  Kingdom  was  numerous  enough,  and  capable  of  being 
powerful  enough  to  give  the  Law  to  all  the  reft  ;  which  had  been  the  Ground 
of  many  unhappy  Attempts  in  the  late  Time,  that  if  any  prefent  Force 
could  be  drawn  together,  and  poffeffed  of  any  fuch  Place  in  which  They 
might  make  a  Stand  without  being  overrun  in  a  Moment,  the  general  Con¬ 
currence  of  the  Kingdom  would  in  a  Short  Time  reduce  the  Army,  and  make 
the  King  fuperiour  to  all  his  Enemies ;  which  Imagination  was  enough  con¬ 
futed,  though  not  enough  extinguished,  by  the  dearbought  Experience  in 
the  woful  Enterprife  at  Worcefter.  However,  it  had  been  now  a  very  jufti-  j0 
liable  Prefumption  in  the  King,  to  believe  as  well  as  hope,  that  He  could 
not  be  long  in  England  without  fuch  an  Apparency  of  his  own  Party  that 
wiftied  all  that  He  himfelf  defired,  and  fuch  a  Manifestation  of  their  Autho¬ 
rity,  Xntereft  and  Power,  that  would  prevent  or  be  Sufficient  to  fubdue  any 
froward  Dilpofttion  that  might  grow  up  in  the  Parliament,  or  more  extra¬ 
vagant  Demands  in  the  Army  itfelf.  And  Apparence  there  was  of  that  Peo¬ 
ple,  great  enough,  who  had  all  the  Willies  for  the  King  which  He  entertained 
tb*calfis°ff °r  himfelf.  But  They  were  fo  divided  and  difunited  by  private  Quarrels, 
this  pj'union  Factions  and  Animofities;  or  fo  unacquainted  with  each  other;  or,  which 
ThTiieprl-  was  worfe,  fo  jealous  of  each  other ;  the  Understandings  and  Faculties  of  20 
i!0a •  many  honeft  Men  were  fo  weak  and  Shallow,  that  They  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  great  Truft ;  and  others  who  wiffied  and  meant  very  well  had 
a  Peeviffinefs,  Frowardnefs  and  Opiniatrety,  that  They  would  be  engaged 
only  in  what  pleafed  themfelves,  nor  would  join  in  any  Thing  with  fuch 
and  fuch  Men  whom  They  diHiked.  The  levere  and  tyrannical  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  had  fo  often  baniffied  and  imprifon- 
ed  them  upon  mere  Jealouftes,  that  They  were  grown  Strangers  to  one  an¬ 
other,  without  any  Communication  between  them :  And  there  had  been  fo 
frequent  Betrayings  and  Treacheries  ufed,  fo  many  Difcoveries  of  Meetings 
privately  contrived,  and  of  Difcourfes  accidentally  entered  into,  and  Words  30 
and  Expreffions  raffily  and  unadvifedly  uttered  without  any  Defign,  upon 
which  Multitudes  were  ftill  imprifoned  and  many  put  to  Death ;  that 
the  Jealoufy  was  fo  univerfal,  that  few  Men  who  had  never  fo  good  Affec¬ 
tions  for  the  King,  durft  confer  with  any  Freedom  together. 

Most  of  thofe  of  the  Nobility  who  had  with  Conftancy  and  Fidelity 
adhered  to  the  laft  King,  and  had  greateft  Authority  with  all  Men  who 
profeffed  the  fame  Affe&ions,  were  dead,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  the 
Earl  of  Dorfet ,  the  Lord  Capel ,  the  Lord  Hopton ,  and  many  other  excel¬ 
lent  Perfons.  And  of  that  Claffis ,  that  is,  of  a  powerful  Intereft  and  un- 
fufpefted  Integrity  (Sof  there  were  fome  very  good  Men,  who  were  without  40 
any  Caufe  fufpecfted  then,  becaufe  They  were  not  equally  perfecuted  upon 
all  Occaftons)  there  were  only  two  who  Survived,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
and  Earl  of  Southampton ;  who  were  Both  great  and  worthy  Men,  looked 
upon  with  great  Eftimation  by  all  the  moft  valuable  Men  who  could  con¬ 
tribute  moft  to  the  King’s  Reftoration,  and  with  Reverence  by  their  great- 
eft  Enemy,  and  had  been  courted  by  Cromwell  himfelf  till  He  found  it  to 
no  Purpofe.  And  though  the  Marquis  had  been  prevailed  with  once  and 
no  more  to  give  him  *a  Vffit,  the  other,  the  Earl,  could  never  be  perfua- 
ded  fo  much  as  to  fee  him ;  and  when  Crojnwell  was  in  the  New  Forejl 
and  refolved  one  Day  to  vffit  him,  He  being  informed  of  it  or  fufpe&ing 
it,  removed  to  another  Houfe  He  had  at  fuch  a  Diftance  as  exempted  him 
from  that  Vffitation.  But  thefe  two  great  Perfons  had  for  Several  Years  with¬ 
drawn  themfelves  into  the  Country,  lived  retired,  Sent  Sometimes  fuch 
3  Money 
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Money  as  They  could  raife  out  of  their  long-fequedered  and  exhauded 
Fortunes,  by  Meffengers  of  their  own  Dependance,  with  Advice  to  the 
King,  tc  to  Ft  Fill  and  expert  a  reafonable  Revolution,  without  making 
“any  unadvifed  Attempt;”  and  indudrioudy  declined  any  Converfation  or 
Commerce  with  any  who  were  known  to  correfpond  with  the  King :  So 
that  now  upon  his  Majedy’s  Return,  They  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
any  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  now  looked  as  Men  to  be  depended  upon  in  any 
great  A£Hon  and  Attempt.  And  for  themfelves,  as  the  Marquis  fhortly  after 
died,  fo  the  other  with  great  Abilities  ferved  him  in  his  mod  fecret  and 
io  important  Counfels,  but  had  been  never  converfant  in  martial  Affairs. 

There  had  been  dx  or  eight  Perfons  of  general  good  and  confeffed 
Reputation,  and  who  of  all  who  were  then  left  alive  had  had  the  mod 
eminent  Charges  in  the  War,  and  executed  them  with  great  Courage  and 
Dilcretion  ;  fo  that  few  Men  could  with  any  reafonable  Pretence  refufe  to 
receive  Orders  from  them,  or  to  ferve  under  their  Commands.  They  had 
great  Affe&ion  for  and  Confidence  in  each  other,  and  had  frankly  offered 
by  an  Exprefs  of  their  own  Number,  whild  the  King  remained  in  Francey 
u  that,  if  They  were  approved  and  qualified  by  his  Majedy,  They  would 
“  by  joint  Advice  intend  the  Care  of  his  Majedy’s  Service ;  and  as  They 
*o  “  would  not  engage  in  any  abfurd  and  defperate  Attempt,  but  ufe  all  their 
“  Credit  and  Authority  to  prevent  and  difcountenance  the  fame,  fo  They 
“  would  take  the  firff  rational  Opportunity,  which  They  expe&ed  from  the 
“  Divifions  and  Animodties  which  daily  grew  and  appeared  in  the  Army, 
“  to  draw  their  Friends  and  old  Soldiers  who  were  ready  to  receive  their 
<£  Commands  together,  and  try  the  utmod  that  could  be  done  with  the 
“  Lofs  or  Hazard  of  their  Lives:”  Some  of  them  having,  bedde  their  Ex¬ 
perience  in  War,  very  condderable  Fortunes  of  their  own  to  lofe,  and 
were  Relations  to  the  greated  Families  in  England.  And  therefore  They 
made  it  their  humble  Suit,  “  that  this  fecret  Correfpondence  might  be  car- 
30  “  ried  on  and  known  to  none  but  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  to  the 
“  Chancellor ;  and  that  if  any  other  Counfels  were  fet  on  Foot  in  England 
“by  the  Activity  of  particular  Perfons,  who  too  frequently  with  great 
“  Zeal  and  little  Animadverdon  embarked  themfelves  in  impoflible  Under- 
“  takings,  his  Majedy  upon  Advertifement  thereof  would  drd  communi- 
“  cate  the  Motives  or  Pretences  which  would  be  offered  to  him,  to  them  ; 
“  and  then  They  would  dnd  Opportunity  to  confer  with  fome  fober  Man 
“  of  that  Fraternity”  (as  there  was  no  well-affe<ded  Perfon  in  England. , 
who  at  that  Time  would  not  willingly  receive  Advice  and  Direction  from 
mod  of  thofe  Perfons)  “and  thereupon  They  would  prefent  their  Opinion 
40  “  to  his  Majedy,  and  if  the  Dedgn  fhould  appear  pra&icable  to  his  Majedy, 
“  They  would  chearfully  embark  themfelves  in  it,  otherwife  ufe  their  own 
“  Dexterity  to  divert  it.”  Thefe  Men  had  been  armed  with  all  neceffary 
Commiffions  and  Indru&ions  according  to  their  own  Dedres ;  the  King 
confented  to  all  They  propofed ;  and  the  Ciphers  and  Correfpondence  were 
committed  to  the  Chancellor,  in  whofe  Hands,  with  the  Privity  only  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  all  the  Intelligence  with  England ,  of  what  Kind 
foever,  was  intruded. 

Under  this  Conduct  for  fome  Years  all  Things  fucceeded  well,  many 
unfeafonable  Attempts  were  prevented,  and  thereby  the  Lives  of  many 
yo  good  Men  preferved :  And  though  (upon  the  curfory  Jealoufy  of  that  Time, 
and  the  redlefs  Apprehendon  of  Cromwell \  and  the  almod  continual  Com¬ 
mitments  of  all  who  had  eminently  forved  the  King  and  were  able  to  do  it 
again)  thefe  Perfons  who  were  thus  truded,  or  the  major  Part  of  them, 
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were  feldom  out  of  Prifon,  or  free  from  the  Obligation  of  good  Sureties  for 
their  peaceable  Behaviour ;  yet  all  the  Vigilance  of  Cromwell  and  his  molt 
diligent  Inquilitors  could  never  difcover  this  fecret  Intercourfe  between  thofe 
Confidants  and  the  King,  which  did  always  pafs  and  was  maintained  by 
Expreffes  made  Choice  of  by  them,  and  fupported  at  their  Charge  out  of 
fuch  Monies  as  were  privately  collected  for  publick  Ufes,  of  which  They,  who 
contributed  mod,  knew  little  more  than  the  Integrity  of  him  who  was  in¬ 
truded,  who  did  not  always  make  fkilful  Contributions. 

I  t  fell  out  unfortunately,  that  two  of  thefe  principal  Perfons  fell  out, 
and  had  a  fatal  Quarrel,  upon  a  Particular  lefs  judifiable  than  any  Thing  that  IO 
could  refult  from  or  relate  to  the  great  Trud  They  Both  had  from  the 
King,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  Influence  enough  to  have  fuppreffed  or 
diverted  all  Paffions  of  that  Kind :  But  the  Animofities  grew  fuddenly  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  and  if  not  divided  the  Affections  of  the  whole  Knot,  at  lead: 
interrupted  or  fufpended  their  condant  Intercourfe  and  Confidence  in  each 
other,  and  fo  the  diligent  Accounts  which  the  King  ufed  to  receive  from 
them.  And  the  Caufe  growing  more  publick  and  notorious,  though  not 
known  in  a  long  Time  after  to  the  King,  exceedingly  leffened  Both  their 
Reputations  with  the  mod  fober  Men;  infomuch  as  They  withdrew  all  Con¬ 
fidence  in  their  Conduct,  and  all  Inclination  to  embark  in  the  Bufinefsi0 
which  was  intruded  in  fuch  Hands.  And  which  was  worfe  than  all  this,  one 
Perfon  amongd  them  of  as  unblemiflied  a  Reputation  as  either  of  them, 
and  of  much  better  Abilities  and  Faculties  of  Mind,  either  affeCted  with 
this  untoward  Accident,  or  broken  with  frequent  Imprifonments  and  De- 
ipair  of  any  RefurreCtion  of  the  King’s  Intered,  about  this  Time  yielded 
to  a  foul  Temptation  ;  and  for  large  Supplies  of  Money,  which  his  Fortune 
dood  in  Need  of,  engaged  to  be  a  Spy  to  Cromwell ,  with  a  Latitude  which 
He  did  not  allow  to  others  of  that  ignominious  Tribe,  undertaking  only  to 
impart  enough  of  any  Defign  to  prevent  the  Mifchief  thereof,  without  ex- 
poling  any  Man  to  the  Lofs  of  his  Life,  or  ever  appearing  himfelf  to  make  30 
good  and  judify  any  of  his  Difcoveries.  The  red  of  his  Aflociates  nei¬ 
ther  fufpeded  their  Companion,  nor  lefiened  their  Affecftion  or  utmod 
Zeal  for  the  King ;  though  They  remitted  fome  of  their  Diligence  in  his 
Service,  by  the  other  unhappy  Interruption. 

This  falling  out  during  his  Majedy’s  Abode  in  Cologne ,  He  was  very 
long  without  Notice  of  the  Grounds  of  that  Jealoufy,  which  had  obdru&ed 
his  ufual  Correfpondence ;  and  the  Matter  of  Infidelity  being  not  in  the 
lead  Degree  fufpedted,  He  could  not  avoid  receiving  Advice  and  Propofi- 
tions  from  other  honed  Men,  who  were  of  known  Affection  and  Courage, 
and  who  converfed  much  with  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  and  were  unfkil-  40 
fully  difpofed  to  believe  that  all  They,  who  They  had  Reafon  to  believe 
did  hate  Cromwell ,  would  eafily  be  induced  to  ferve  the  King :  And  many 
of  the  Officers  in  their  Behaviour,  Difcourfes  and  Familiarity,  contributed 
to  that  Belief ;  fome  of  them,  not  without  the  Privity  and  Allowance  of 
Cromwell ,  or  his  Secretary  Thurlow.  And  upon  Overtures  of  this  Kind, 
and  wonderful  Confidence  of  Succefs,  even  upon  the  Preparations  which 
were  in  Readinefs,  of  and  by  his  own  Party,  feveral  Mefiengers  were  lent  to 
the  King;  and  by  all  of  them  fharp  and  paffionate  Complaints  againd 
thofe  Perfons,  who  were  fo  much  and  dill  in  the  fame  Confidence  with 
him,  as  Men  who  were  at  Eafe,  and  uninclined  to  venture  themfelves  upon 
dangerous  or  doubtful  Enterprifes.  They  complained,  “that  when  They 
“  imparted  to  them  or  any  one  of  them”  (for  They  knew  not  of  his  Majedy’s 
Reference  to  them,  but  had  of  themfelves  reforted  to  them  as  Men  of  the 
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greateft  Reputation  for  their  AfteCtions  and  Experience)  “a  Defign  which 
“  had  been  well  confulted  and  deliberated  by  thofe  who  meant  to  venture 
“  their  own  Lives  in  the  Execution  of  it,  They  made  fo  many  Excufes 
“  and  Arguments  and  Objections  againft  it,  as  if  it  were  wholly  unadvifable 
“and  unpraCticable ;  and  when  They  propofed  the  meeting  and  conferring 
“  with  fome  of  the  Officers,  who  were  refolved  to  ferve  his  Majefty,  and 
“  were  willing  to  advife  with  them,  as  Men  of  more  Intereft  and  who  had 
“  managed  greater  Commands,  upon  the  Places  of  Rendezvous,  and  what 
“  Method  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  Enterprifes,  making  no  Scruple  them- 
10  “  felves  to  receive  Orders  from  them,  or  to  do  all  Things  They  fhould  re- 
“  quire  which  might  advance  his  Majefty’s  Service,  thefe  Gentlemen  only 
“  wiffied  them  to  take  Heed  They  were  not  deflroyed,  and  pofitively  refu-' 

“  fed  to  meet  or  confer  with  any  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army :  And  here- 
“  upon”  They  faid  “all  the  King’s  Party  wgs  fo  incenfed  againft  them, 

“  that  They  no  more  would  have  Recourfe  to  them,  or  make  any  Con¬ 
junction  with  them.”  They  informed  his  Majefty  at  large  of  the  Ani- 
mofity  that  was  grown  between  two  of  the  principal  Perfons,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Caufe  thereof,  and  therefore  defired  “  that  fome  Perfon  might  be  fent, 

“  to  whom  They  might  repair  for  Orders,  until  the  King  himfelf  difcerned 
zo  “  that  all  Preparations  were  in  fuch  a  Readinefs,  that  He  might  reafonably 
“venture  his  Royal  Perfon  with  them.” 

Though  He  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  the  Grounds  of  their  Ex¬ 
pectation  and  Proceedings,  and  therefore  could  not  blame  the  Warinefs 
and  Refervednefs  of  the  other,  and  thought  their  Apprehenfion  of  being 
betrayed  (which  in  the  Language  of  that  Time  was  called  trepanned J 
which  befel  fome  Men  every  Day,  very  reafonable ;  yet  the  Confidence  of 
many  honeft  Men  who  were  fure  to  pay  dear  for  any  raffi  Undertaking, 
and  their  Prefumption  in  appointing  a  peremptory  Day  for  a  general  Ren¬ 
dezvous  over  the  Kingdom,  but  efpecially  the  Divifion  of  his  Friends,  and 
3°  Sharpnefs  againft  thofe  upon  whom  He  principally  relied,  was  the  Caufe 
of  his  fending  over  the  Lord  Rochefier ,  and  of  his  own  Concealment  in 
Zeala?id\  the  Succefs  whereof,  and  the  ill  Confequence  of  thofe  precipitate 
Refolutions,  in  the  Slaughter  of  many  worthy  and  gallant  Gentlemen  with 
all  the  Circumftances  of  Infolence  and  Barbarity,  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  Places. 

But  thefe  unhappy  and  fatal  Mifcarriages,  and  the  fad  Spectacles  which 
enfued,  made  not  thofe  Impreflions  upon  the  AfteCtions  and  Spirits  of  the 
King’s  Friends,  as  they  ought  to  have  done;  nor  rendered  the  Warinefs 
and  Difcretion  of  thofe  who  had  difluaded  the  Enterprife,  and  who  were 
4°  always  imprifoned  upon  Sufpicion,  how  innocent  foever,  the  more  valued 
and  efteemed :  On  the  contrary  it  increafed  the  Reproaches  againft  the 
Knot ,  as  if  their  Lachete  and  Want  of  Appearance  and  engaging  had  been 
the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Misfortune.  And  after  fome  ffiort  Fits  of  DejeCtion 
and  Acquiefcence,  upon  the  fhedding  fo  much  Blood  of  their  Friends  and 
Confederates,  and  the  notorious  Difcovery  of  being  betrayed  by  thofe, 
who  had  been  trufted  by  them,  of  the  Army;  They  began  again  to  re¬ 
fume  Courage,  to  meet  and  enter  upon  new  Counfels  and  Defigns,  impu¬ 
ting  the  former  Want  of  Succefs  to  the  Want  of  Skill  and  ConduCt  in  the 
Undertakers,  not  to  the  all-feeing  Vigilance  of  Cromwell  and  his  Inftru- 
?oments,  or  to  the  formed  Strength  of  his  Government  not  to  be  fhaken  by 
weak  or  ill  feconded  Confpiracies.  Young  Men  were  grown  up,  who  in¬ 
herited  their  Fathers  Malignity,  and  were  too  impatient  to  revenge  their 
Death,  or  to  be  even  with  their  Oppreflors,  and  fo  entered  into  new  Com- 
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binations  as  unfkilful  and  therefore  as  unfortunate  as  the  former ;  and  being 
difcovered  even  before  they  were  formed,  Cromwell  had  Occafion  given 
him  to  make  himfelf  more  terrible  in  new  Executions,  and  to  exercife 
greater  Tyranny  upon  the  whole  Party  in  Imprifonments,  Penalties  and 
Sequeftrations ;  making  thofe,  who  heartily  defired  to  be  quiet,  and  who 
abhorred  any  rafh  and  defperate  InfurreCtion,  to  pay  their  full  Shares  for 
the  Folly  of  the  other,  as  if  all  were  animated  by  the  fame  Spirit.  And 
this  unjuft  and  unreafonable  Rigour  increafed  the  Reproaches  and  Animo- 
fities  in  the  King’s  Friends  againft  each  other  :  The  wifer  and  more  fober 
Part,  who  had  moft  Experience,  and  knew  how  impoflible  it  was  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  fuch  Enterprifes,  and  had  yet  preferved  or  redeemed  enough  of 
their  Fortunes  to  fit  ftill  and  expeCt  fome  hopeful  Revolution,  were  unex- 
preflibly  offended,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft  thofe,  who  without  Rea- 
fon  difturbed  their  Peace  and  Quiet,  by  provoking  the  State  to  frefh  Perfe- 
cutions  of  them  who  had  given  them  no  Offence :  And  the  other  ftirring 
and  enraged  Party,  with  more  Fiercenefs  and  publick  Difdain  protefted  a- 
gainft  and  reviled  thofe,  who  refufed  to  join  with  them,  as  Men  who  had 
{pent  all  their  Stock  of  Allegiance,  and  meant  to  acquiefce  with  what  They 
had  left  under  the  Tyranny  and  in  the  Subjection  of  Cromwell.  And  thus, 
They  who  did  really  wifh  the  fame  Things,  and  equally  the  Overthrow  ofzo 
that  Government,  which  hindered  the  Reftoration  of  the  King,  grew  into 
more  implacable  Jealoufies  and  Virulencies  againft  each  other,  than  againft 
that  Power  that  oppreffed  them  Both,  and  poured  out  their  Blood  like  tV ci- 
ter.  And  either  Party  conveyed  their  Apologies  and  Accufations  to  the 
King :  One  infifting  upon  the  Impertinency  of  all  fuch  Attempts ;  and  the 
other  infifting  that  They  were  ready  for  a  very  folid  and  well  grounded 
Enterprife,  were  fure  to  be  poflefled  of  good  Towns,  if,  by  his  Majefty’s 
pofitive  Command,  the  reft,  who  profeffed  fuch  Obedience  to  him,  would 
join  with  them. 

I  t  was  at  this  Time,  and  upon  thefe  Reafons,  that  the  King  fent  the  50 
Marquis  of  Ormond  into  England ,  to  find  out  and  difcover  whether  in 
Truth  there  were  any  fober  Preparations  and  Readinefs  for  AClion,  and 
then  to  head  and  conduCt  it ;  or  if  it  was  not  ripe,  to  compofe  the  feveral 
Diftempers,  and  unite,  as  far  as  was  poflible,  all  who  wifhed  well,  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  Patience  for  the  prefent,  and  in  the  fame  Activity  when  it 
fhould  be  feafonable.  And  He,  upon  full  Conference  with  the  principal 
Perfons  of  the  moft  contradictory  Judgments,  quickly  found  that  They 
who  were  accufed  to  be  lazy  and  unaCtive,  were  in  Truth  difcreet  Men, 
and  as  ready  vigoroufly  to  appear  as  the  other,  when  the  Seafon  fhould  be 
advifable,  which  He  clearly  difcerned  it  was  not  then ;  and  that  the  Pre-  40 
fumption  of  the  other,  upon  Perfons  as  well  as  Places,  was  in  no  Degree 
to  be  depended  upon.  And  fo,  after  He  had  done  what  was  poflible  to¬ 
wards  making  a  good  Intelligence  between  Tempers  and  Underftandings  fa 
different,  the  Marquis  had  the  fame  good  Fortune  to  retire  from  thence 
and  bring  himfelf  fafe  to  the  King ;  which  was  the  more  wonderful  Pre- 
fervation,  in  that,  during  the  whole  Time  of  his  Abode  in  London ,  He 
had  trufted  no  Man  more,  nor  conferred  with  any  Man  fo  much,  as  with 
that  Perfon  of  the  feleEl  Knot ,  who  had  been  corrupted  to  give  all  Intel¬ 
ligence  to  Cromwell :  And  as  He  had  now  blafted  and  diverted  fome  ill 
laid  Defigns,  fo  He  had  difcovered  the  Marquis  his  Arrival  to  him,  but  p 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  inform  him  of  his  Lodging,  which  was 
particularly  known  to  him  upon  every  Change,  or  to  contrive  any  Way 
for  his  Apprehenfion ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  all  his  Conferrences  with  him 
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He  appeared  a  Man  of  great  Judgment  and  Perfpicacity,  and  the  tnofl 
ready  to  engage  his  Perfon  in  any  Acftion  that  might  be  for  his  Majefly’s 
Advantage,  fo  He  feemed  beft  to  underftand  the  Temper  of  the  Time, 
and  the  Parts,  Faculties  and  Intereft  of  all  the  King’s  Party ;  and  left  the 
Marquis  abundantly  fatisfied  with  him,  and  of  the  general  good  Reputation 
He  had  with  all  Men :  Which  had  afterwards  an  ill  EfFecft,  for  it  kept  the 
King  and  thofe  who  were  trufted  by  him  from  giving  Credit  to  the  firft 
Information  He  received,  from  a  Perfon  who  could  not  be  deceived,  of  his 
Tergiverfation  ;  his  late  Fidelity  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  weighing  down 
iowith  them  all  the  Intimations,  until  the  Evidence  was  fo  pregnant,  that 
there  was  no  Room  for  any  Doubt. 

After  all  thefe  Endeavours  by  the  King  to  difcountenance  and  fup- 
prefs  all  unfeafonable  Acftion  amongft  his  Party,  and  to  infufe  into  them  a 
Spirit  of  Peace  and  Quiet  till  He  himfelf  could  appear  in  the  Head  of  fome 
foreign  Forces,  which  He  looked  upon  as  the  only  reafonable  Encourage¬ 
ment  that  could  animate  his  Friends  to  declare  for  him  ;  the  generous  Dif- 
temper  and  Impatience  of  their  Nature  was  incorrigible.  They  thought 
the  Expectation  of  Miracles  from  God  Almighty  was  too  lazy  and  ftupid  a 
Confidence,  and  that  God  no  lefs  required  their  Endeavours  and  Activity, 
aothan  They  hoped  for  his  Benediction  in  their  Succefs.  New  Hopes  were 
entertained,  and  Counfels  fuitable  entered  upon.  Mr.  Mordaunt  the  younger 
Son  and  Brother  to  the  Earls  of  Peterborough,  who  was  too  young  in  the 
Time  of  the  late  War  to  act  any  Part  in  it,  had  lately  undergone,  after 
Cromwell  himfelf  had  taken  great  Pains  in  the  Examination  of  him,  a  fe- 
vere  Trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Juftice;  where  by  his  own  fingular 
Addrefs  and  Behaviour,  and  his  Friends  having  wrought  by  Money  upon 
fome  of  the  Witnefies  to  abfent  themfelves,  He  was  by  one  fingle  Voice 
acquitted  ;  and  after  a  longer  Detention  in  Prifon  by  the  Indignation  of 
Cromwell ,  who  well  knew  his  Guilt,  and  againft  the  Rules  and  Forms  of 
3o  their  own  Juftice,  He  was  difcharged,  after  moft  of  his  Aflociates  were 
publickly  and  barbaroufiy  put  to  feveral  Kinds  of  Death.  And  He  no 
fooner  found  himfelf  at  Liberty,  than  he  engaged  in  new  Intrigues,  how 
He  might  defiroy  that  Government  that  was  fo  near  deftroying  him.  The 
State  of  the  Kingdom  was  indeed  altered,  and  He  had  Encouragement  to 
hope  well,  which  former  Undertakers,  and  himfelf  in  his,  had  been  with¬ 
out.  Cromwell  had  entered  into  a  War  with  Spam ;  and  the  King  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  permitted  to  live  in  Flanders ,  with  fome  Exhibition  from  that 
King  for  his  Support,  and  Affurance  of  an  Army  to  embark  for  Eiigland, 
(which  made  a  great  Noife,  and  railed  the  broken  Hearts  of  his  Friends 
4o  after  fo  many  Diftreffes)  which  his  Majefty  was  contented  fbould  be  gene¬ 
rally  reputed  to  be  greater  and  in  more  Forwardnefs,  than  there  was  Caufe 
for.  He  had  likewife  another  Advantage  much  fuperiour  and  of  more  Im¬ 
portance  than  the  other,  by  the  Death  of  Crotnwell ,  which  fell  out  without 
or  beyond  Expectation,  which  feemed  to  put  an  End  to  all  his  Stratagems, 
and  to  diffolve  the  whole  Frame  of  Government  in  the  three  Kingdoms, 
and  to  open  many  Doors  to  the  King  to  enter  upon  that  which  every  Body 
knew  to  be  his  own.  And  though  this  reafonable  Hope  was,  fooner  than 
could  be  imagined,  blafted  and  extinguifhed,  by  an  univerfal  Submifilon  to 
the  Declaration  that  Cromwell  had  made  at  his  Death,  <£  that  his  Son  Ri- 
jo  “  chard  fhould  fucceed  him;”  upon  which  He  was  declared  Protestor  by 
the  Council,  Army,  Navy,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Forces  of  the 
three  Kingdoms,  and  the  Addrefles  of  all  the  Counties  in  England ,  with 
Vows  of  their  Obedience  ;  infomuch  as  He  appeared  in  the  Eyes  of  all  Men 
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as  formidably  fettled  as  his  Father  had  been :  Yet  Mr.  Mon daunt  proceeded 
with  Alacrity  in  his  Defign,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  and  Advice  of  thofe 
with  whom  He  was  obliged  to  confult,  who  thought  the  Conjuncture  as 
unfavourable  as  any  that  was  paid,  and  looked  upon  Mr.  Mordaunt  as  a 
rafh  young  Man,  of  a  daring  Spirit,  without  any  Experience  in  military 
Affairs,  and  upon  themfelves  as  unkindly  treated  by  thofe  about  the  King, 
in  being  expofed  to  the  Importunity  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  a  Stranger 
to  them,  and  who  was  not  equally  qualified  with  them  for  the  forming  any 
Refolution,  which  They  could  concur  in. 

But  the  Intermiflion  of  the  fevere  Perfecution,  which  had  been  former- I0 
ly  praCtifed  againft  the  Royal  Party,  in  this  Nonage  of  Richard' s  Govern¬ 
ment, 'gave  more  Liberty  to  Communication;  and  the  Presbyterian  Party 
grew  more  difcontented  and  daring,  and  the  Independant  lefs  concerned  to 
prevent  any  Inconvenience  or  Trouble  to  the  weak  Son  of  Oliver ,  whom 
They  refolved  not  to  obey.  Mr.  Mordaunt ,  who  had  gained  much  Repu¬ 
tation  by  his  ffeady  Carriage  in  his  late  Mortification,  and  by  his  fo  brifk 
Carriage  fb  foon  after,  found  Credit  with  many  Perfons  of  great  Fortune 
and  Intereff ;  as  Sir  George  Booth  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton ,  the  greateft 
Men  in  Chejhire  and  North  Wales ,  who  were  reputed  Presbyterians ,  and 
had  been  Both  very  a&ive  againft  the  King,  and  now  refolved  to  declare  10 
for  him ;  Sir  Horatio  Townfend,  who  was  newly  become  of  Age,  and  the 
moft  powerful  Perfon  in  Norfolk ,  where  there  were  many  gallant  Men 
ready  to  follow  him ;  and  many  others  the  moft  confiderable  Men  in  moft 
of  the  Counties  of  Englajid :  Who  all  agreed  in  fo  many  feveral  Counties 
of  England  to  appear  upon  a  Day,  in  fuch  Bodies  as  They  could  draw  to¬ 
gether  ;  many  confiderable  Places  being  prepared  for  their  Reception  or  too 
weak  to  oppofe  them.  And  Mr.  Mordaunt  fecretly  tranfported  himfelf  and 
waited  upon  the  King  at  Brujfels ,  with  that  Warinefs  that  He  was  known 
to  none,  but  to  them  with  whom  He  was  to  confult.  The  King  received 
by  him  a  full  Information  of  the  Engagement  of  all  thofe  Perfons  to  do  30 
him  Service  with  the  utmoft  Hazard,  and  of  the  Method  They  meant  to 
proceed  in,  and  the  Probability,  moft  like  Afiurance,  of  their  being  to  be 
pofiefTed  of  Glocefter ,  Chefler ,  Lynn ,  Yarmouth ,  all  Kent,  and  the  moft 
confiderable  Places  in  the  JVeJl  where  indeed  his  own  Friends  were  very 
confiderable. 

U  pon  the  whole  Matter  the  King  thought  it  fo  reafonable  to  approve 
the  whole  Defign,  that  He  appointed  the  Day,  with  a  Promife  to  be  him¬ 
felf,  with  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  York ,  concealed  at  Calais  or  thereabout, 
that  They  might  divide  themfelves  to  thofe  Parts  which  fhould  be  thought 
moft  proper  for  the  Work  in  Hand.  Mr.  Mordaunt  lamented  the  Warinefs  40 
and  Want  of  Confidence  in  thofe  Perfons  upon  whom  the  King  depended, 
and  acknowledged  them  moft  worthy  of  that  Truft,  and  of  much  Repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Nation ;  and  imputed  their  much  Refervation  to  the  Troubles 
and  Imprifonments-  which  They  had  been  feldom  free  from,  and  their  Ob- 
fervation  how  little  Ground  there  had  been  for  former  Enterprifes,  without 
the  leaft  Sufpicion  of  Want  of  Affe&ion  and  Refolution  in  any  one  of  them/ 
and  lefs  of  Integrity.  But  the  King  was  by  this  Time  fully  convinced 
where  the  Treachery  was,  without  any  Blemifh  to  any  one  of  the  reft, 
who  needed  not  to  be  afhamed  of  being  deceived  by  a  Man,  whom  all 
the  Kingdom  would  have  trufted.  The  ridiculous  Dethroning  of  Richard so 
by  the  Army,  and  the  reaffembling  that  Part  of  the  old  Parliament  which 
was  called  the  Rump ,  and  which  was  more  terrible  than  any  fingle  Perfon 
could  be,  becaufe  They  prefently  returned  into  their  old  Track,  and  renew- 
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ed  their  former  Rigour  againft  their  old,  more  than  their  new  Enemies, 
rather  advanced  than  reftrained  this  Combination  ;  too  much  being'  known 
to  too  many  to  be  fecure  any  other  way  than  by  purfuing  it.  So  the  King 
and  Duke  according  to  their  former  Resolution  went  to  Calais  and  Boulogne , 
and  prepared  as  well  to  make  a  Defcent  into  Kent  with  fuch  Numbers  of 
Men,  as  the  Condition  They  were  in  would  permit.  How,  many  of  thofe 
Defigns  came  to  be  wonderfully  and  even  miraculoully  aifappointed,  and 
Sir  George  Booth  defeated  by  Lambert ,  are  particularly  fet  down  by  thofe 
who  have  taken  upon  them  to  mention  the  TranfaXions  of  thofe  Times. 

10  And  from  thence  the  Univerfality  of  all  who  were,  or  were  fufpeXed  to  be, 
of  the  King’s  Party,  were  according  to  Cuftom  imprifoned,  or  otherwife 
cruelly  entreated ;  and  thereupon  a  new  Fire  kindled  amongft  themfelves : 

They  who  had  done  Nothing  reproaching  them  who  had  brought  that 
Storm  upon  them ;  and  They  who  had  been  engaged  more  loudly  and  bit¬ 
terly  curling  the  other,  as  Deferters  of  the  King,  and  the  Caufe  of  the 
Ruin  of  his  Caufe  through  their  Want  of  Courage,  or  what  was  worfe,  of 
Affection.  And  fo  all  Mens  Mouths  were  opened  wider  to  accufe  and  de¬ 
fame  each  other,  than  to  defend  their  own  Integrity  and  their  Lives. 

I  have  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  renew  the  Memory  of  all  thefe  Par-  ‘Ike  unhappy 
to  ticulars,  that  the  feveral  Viciflitudes  and  Stages  may  be  known,  by  which 
the  Jealoufies,  Murmurs  and  DisaffeXions,  in  the  Royal  Party  amongft 
themfelves  and  againft  each  other,  had  mounted  to  that  Height,  which  the  ™pn. 
King  found  them  at  when  He  returned  ;  when  in  Truth  very  few  Men  of 
aXive  Minds,  and  upon  whom  He  could  depend  in  any  fudden  Occaiion 
that  might  probably  prefs  him,  can  be  named,  who  had  any  Confidence 
in  each  other.  All  Men  were  full  of  bitter  RefleXions  upon  the  Actions 
and  Behaviour  of  others,  or  of  Excufes  and  Apologies  for  themfelves  for 
what  They  thought  might  be  charged  upon  them.  The  woful  Vice  o {Many  of  them 
Drinking,  from  the  Uneafinefs  of  their  Fortune,  or  the  Neceftity  of  fre-  to  Drinking. 
30  quent  Meetings  together,  for  which  Taverns  were  the  moft  fecure  Places, 
had  fpread  itfelf  very  far  in  that  Clajfs  of  Men,  as  well  as  upon  other  Parts  of 
the  Nation,  in  all  Counties ;  and  had  exceedingly  weakened  the  Parts,  and 
broken  the  Underftandings  of  many,  who  had  formerly  competent  Judg¬ 
ments,  and  had  been  in  all  RefpeXs  fit  for  any  Truft ;  and  had  prevented 
the  Growth  of  Parts  in  many  young  Men,  who  had  good  AffeXions,  but 
had  been  from  their  Entering  into  the  World  fo  corrupted  with  that  Ex- 
cefs,  and  other  Licence  of  the  Time,  that  They  only  made  much  Noife, 
and,  by  their  extravagant  and  fcandalous  Debauches,  brought  many  Ca¬ 
lumnies  and  Difeftimation  upon  that  Caufe  which  They  pretended  to  ad-«. 

40  vance.  They  who  had  fuffered  much  in  their  Fortunes  and  by  frequent 
Imprifonments  and  Sequeftrations  and  Compoiitions,  expeXed  large  Re- 
compences  and  Reparations  in  Honours  which  They  could  not  fupport,  or 
Offices  which  They  could  not  difcharge,  or  Lands  and  Money  which  the 
King  had  not  to  give ;  as  all  difpaftioned  Men  knew  the  Conditions  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  perform,  and  that  the  AX  of  Indemnity  difchar- 
ged  all  thofe  Forfeitures,  which  could  have  been  applied  to  their  Benefit : 

And  therefore  They  who  had  been  without  Comparifon  the  greateft  SuK 
ferers  in  their  Fortunes,  and  in  all  RefpeXs  had  merited  moft,  never  made 
any  inconvenient  Suits  to  the  King,  but  modeftly  left  the  Memory  and  Con^ 

?o  fideration  of  all  They  had  done  or  undergone,  to  his  Majefty’s  own  gra¬ 
cious  Reflexions.  They  were  obferved  to  be  moft  importunate  who  had  fgffn 
deferved  leaft,  and  were  leaft  capable  to  perform  any  notable  Service ;  the  moji  im - 
and  none  had  more  Efteem  of  themfelves,  and  believed  Preferment  to  be p0  tan 
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more  due  to  them,  than  a  Sort  of  Men,  who  had  moll  loudly  began 
the  King’s  Health  in  Taverns,  efpecially  if  for  any  Diforders  which  had 
accompanied  it  They  had  buffered  Imprifonment,  without  any  other  Pre¬ 
tence  of  Merit,  or  running  any  other  Hazard. 

Though  it  was  very  evident  (humanly  fpeaking)  that  the  late  Com¬ 
bination  entered  into,  and  the  brave  Attempt  and  Engagement  of  Sir 
George  Booth ,  how  unfuccefsful  foever  in  the  Inftant,  had  contributed  very 
much  to  the  wonderful  Change  that  had  lince  enfued,  by  the  Difcovery  of 
the  general  Affe&ions  and  Difpolition  of  the  Kingdom,  and  their  Aver  lion 
from  any  Kind  of  Government  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  old  Prin-  io 
ciples ;  and  the  publick  or  private  Engagement  of  very  many  Perfons  who 
had  never  been  before  fufpedted,  whereof  though  many  of  the  moft  copftder- 
able  Perfons  had  been  by  the  Treachery  heretofore  mentioned  committed 
to  feveral  Prifons,  yet  many  others  of  equal  Intereft  remained  Hill  in  Li¬ 
berty,  and  had  a  great  Influence  upon  the  Counfels  both  in  the  Parliament 
and  Army:  Yet  I  fay,  notwithftanding  this  was  notorious,  a  greater  Ani- 
molity  had  been  kindled  in  the  Royal  Party,  and  was  frill  purfued  and  im¬ 
proved  amongft  them  from  that  Combination  and  Engagement,  than  from 
all  the  other  Accidents  and  Occafions,  and  gave  the  King  more  Trouble 
and  Perplexity.  It  had  introduced  a  great  Number  of  Perfons,  who  had  io 
formerly  no  Pretence  of  Merit  from  the  King,  rather  might  have  been  the 
Objects  of  his  Juftice,  to  a  juft  Title  to  the  greateft  Favours  the  King 
could  confer  ;  and  which,  from  that  Time,  They  had  continually  impro¬ 
ved  by  repeated  Offices  and  Services,  which  being  of  a  later  Date  might 
be  thought  to  cloud  and  eclipfe  the  Luftre  of  thofe  Actions  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  performed  by  the  more  ancient  Cavaliers,  elpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  been  obferved  to  be  remifs  in  that  Occafion :  And  therefore  They  were 
the  more  folicitous  in  undervaluing  the  Undertaking,  and  the  Perfons  of 
the  Undertakers,  whom  They  mentioned  under  fuch  Characters,  and  to 
whom  They  imputed  fuch  Weaknefs  and  Levities,  as  They  had  collected 
from  the  feveral  Parts  of  their  Lives,  as  might  render  them  with  much  Dif- 
Ani under-  advantage;  and  would  by  no  Means  admit,  “that  any  of  the  Good  that 
VmiLt  TT  “  afterwards  befel  the  King,  refulted  in  any  Degree  from  that  rafh  Enter- 
vucstf  otben.  «  prjfe  .  but  that  thereby  the  King’s  Friends  were  fo  weakened,  and  more 
“  compleatly  undone,  that  They  were  difablea  to  appear  in  that  Conjunc- 
“  ture  when  the  Army  was  divided,  and  in  which  They  might  otherwife 
“  have  been  conliderable  enough  to  have  given  the  Law  to  all  Parties.” 

Mr  Mor daunt,  whom  the  King  had  created  a  Vifcount  before  his  Re¬ 
turn  into  England ,  and  had  been  moft  eminent  in  the  other  Contrivances, 
in  a  Time  when  a  general  Confternation  had  feized  upon  the  Spirits  of  thofe  40 
who  wifhed  beft  to  his  Majefty ;  for  when  He  refumed  his  former  Refo- 
lutions,  lo  foon  after  his  Head  was  raifed  from  the  Block,  and  when  the 
Blood  of  his  Cortfederates  watered  fo  many  Streets  in  the  City  and  the 
Suburbs,  the  moft  trailed  by  the  King  had  totally  withdrawn  their  Cor- 
relpondence,  and  deftred  that  for  fome  Time  no  Account  or  Information 
might  be  expe&ed  from  them ;  and  therefore  it  mull  not  be  denied,  that 
his  Vivacity,  Courage  and  Induftry,  revived  the  Hearts  which  were  fo  near 
broken,  before  Cromwell's  Death,  and  afterwards  prevailed  with  many  to 
have  more  acftive  Spirits,  than  They  had  before  appeared  to  have :  This 
Gentleman,  I  fay,  moft  unjuftly  underwent  the  heavieft  Weight  of  all 
c/Mr" Mot  ^eir  Cenliires  and  Reproaches.  He  was  the  Butt  at  which  all  their  Arrows 
daunt,  who  of  Envy,  Malice  and  Jealouly,  were  aimed  and  fhot ;  He  was  the  Obje6t 
fiffervfd  and  Subject  of  all  their  fcurrilous  Jells,  and  depraving  Difcourfes  and  Re- 
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lations ;  and  They  who  agreed  in  Nothing  elfe,  were  at  Unity  and  of  one 
Mind,  in  telling  ridiculous  Stories  to  the  King  himfelf  of  his  Vanity  and 
Behaviour,  and  laying  thofe  Afperfions  upon  him,  as  were  moil  like  to 
leften  the  King’s  Opinion  of  him,  and  to  perfuade  him  that  the  Recom- 
pences  He  had  already  received,  were  abundantly  more  than  the  Services 
He  had  performed  :  Which  Kind  of  Infinuations  from  feveral  Perfons, 
who  feemed  not  to  do  it  by  Concert,  together  with  fome  Prejudice  the 
noble  Perfon  did  himfelf  by  fome  unfeafonable  Importunities,  as  if  Pie 
thought  Pie  had  deferved  very  much,  did  for  fome  Time  draw  a  more  un- 
10  gracious  Countenance  from  the  King  towards  him,  than  his  own  Nature 
difpofed  him  to,  or  than  the  other’s  lingular  and  ufeful  Activity,  though 
liable  to  fome  Levity  or  Vanity,  did  deferve ;  and  which  the  fame  Perfons, 
who  procured  it,  made  Ufe  of  againft  thofe  who  were  in  moft  Truft  about 
the  King,  as  Arguments  of  the  little  Efteem  They  had  of  thofe  who  had 
done  the  King  moft  Service,  when  a  Man  of  fo  eminent  Merit,  as  Mr  Mor- 
daunt ,  was  fo  totally  neglected  ;  and  did  all  They  could  to  infule  the  fame 
Apprehenfions  into  him.  When  the  Truth  is,  moft  Men  were  affected, 
and  more  grieved  and  difcontented,  for  any  Honour  and  Preferment  which 
They  faw  conferred  upon  another  Man,  than  for  being  difappointed  in  their 
a o  own  particular  Expectations ;  and  looked  upon  every  Obligation  beftowed 
upon  another  Man,  how  meritorious  foever,  as  upon  a  Reproach  to  them, 
and  an  Upbraiding  of  their  Want  of  Merit. 

This  unhappy  Temper  and  Conftitution  of  the  Royal  Party,  with  Thu  perplex- 
whom  He  had  always  intended  to  have  made  a  firm  Conjunction  againft  the  King's 
all  Accidents  and  Occurrences  which  might  happen  at  home  or  from  Ipa/hs uh 
abroad,  did  wonderfully  difpleafe  and  trouble  the  King  ;  and,  with  the  o-  S*irits' 
ther  Perplexities  which  are  mentioned  before,  did  fo  break  his  Mind,  and 
had  that  Operation  upon  his  Spirits,  that  finding  He  could  not  propofe  any 
fuch  Method  to  himfelf,  by  which  He  might  extricate  himfelf  out  of  thole 
30  many  Difficulties  and  Labyrinths  in  which  He  was  involved,  nor  expedite 
thofe  important  Matters  which  depended  upon  the  Good-Will  and  Difpatch 
of  the  Parliament,  which  would  proceed  by  its  own  Rules  and  with  its 
accuftomed  Formalities,  He  grew  more  difpofed  to  leave  all  Things  to  their  He  gives  him - 
natural  Courfe,  and  God’s  Providence ;  and  by  Degrees  unbent  his 
from  the  knotty  and  ungrateful  Part  of  his  Bufinefs,  grew  more  remifs  in 
his  Application  to  it,  and  indulged  to  his  Youth  and  Appetite  that  Licence 
and  Satisfaction  that  it  defired,  and  for  which  He  had  Opportunity  enough, 
and  could  not  be  without  Minifters  abundant  for  any  fuch  Negociations ; 
the  Time  itfelf ;  and  the  young  People  thereof  of  either  Sex  having  been 
40  educated  in  all  the  Liberty  of  Vice  without  Reprehenfion  or  Reftraint.  All 
Relations  were  confounded  by  the  feveral  SeCts  in  Religion,  which  difcoun- 
tenanced  all  Forms  of  Reverence  and  RefpeCt,  as  Reliques  and  Marks  of  juced  iy  the 
Superftition.  Children  afked  not  Bleffing  of  their  Parents;  nor  did  They laU Ananb^ 
concern  themfelves  in  the  Education  of  their  Children,  but  were  well  con¬ 
tent  that  They  ffiould  take  any  Courfe  to  maintain  themfelves,  that  They 
might  be  free  from  that  Expence.  The  young  Women  converfed  without 
any  CircumfpeCtion  or  Modefty,  and  frequently  met  at  Taverns  and  com¬ 
mon  Eatinghoufes ;  and  They  who  were  ftriCter  and  more  fevere  in  their 
Comportment,  became  the  Wives  of  the  feditious  Preachers  or  of  Officers  of 
sro  the  Army.  The  Daughters  of  noble  and  illuftrious  Families  beftowed  them¬ 
felves  upon  the  Divines  of  the  Time,  or  other  low  and  unequal  Matches. 

Parents  had  no  Manner  of  Authority  over  their  Children,  nor  Children  any 
Obedience  or  Submiffion  to  their  Parents ;  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
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good  in  his  own  Eyes.  This  unnatural  Antipathy  had  its  firft  Rife  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  Fathers  and  Sons  engaged 
themfelves  in  the  contrary  Parties,  the  one  c hoofing  to  ferve  the  King,  and 
the  other  the  Parliament ;  which  Divifion  and  Contradiction  of  Affections 
was  afterwards  improved  to  mutual  Animoftties  and  direct  Malice,  by  the 
Help  of  the  Preachers  and  the  feveral  Factions  in  Religion,  or  by  the  Ab- 
fence  of  all  Religion :  So  that  there  were  never  fuch  Examples  of  Impiety 
between  fuch  Relations  in  any  Age  of  the  World,  Chriftian  or  Heathen, 
as  that  wicked  Time  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  King’s 
Return  ;  of  which  the  Families  of  Hotham  and  V ane  are  fufficient  Inflan-  io 
ces,  though  other  more  illuflrious  Houfes  may  be  named,  where  the  fame 
accurfed  Fruit  was  too  plentifully  gathered,  and  too  notorious  to  the  World. 
The  Relation  between  Mafters  and  Servants  had  been  long  ftnee  diffolved 
by  the  Parliament,  that  their  Army  might  be  increafed  by  the  Prentices  a- 
gainfl  their  Maflers  Confent,  and  that  They  might  have  Intelligence  of  the 
fecret  Meetings  and  Tranfadions  in  thofe  Houfes  and  Families  which  were 
not  devoted  to  them ;  from  whence  iffued  the  fouleft  Treacheries  and  Per- 
fidioufnefs  that  were  ever  pradifed :  And  the  Blood  of  the  Maffcer  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  Price  of  the  Servant’s  Villany. 

Cromwell  had  been  moft  ftrid  and  fevere  in  the  forming  the  20 
Manners  of  his  Army,  and  in  chaftifing  all  Irregularities ;  infomuch  that 
fure  there  was  never  any  fuch  Body  of  Men,  fo  without  Rapine,  Swearing, 
Drinking,  or  any  other  Debauchery,  but  the  Wickednefs  of  their  Hearts  : 
And  all  Perfons  cherifhed  by  him  were  of  the  fame  Leven,  and  to  common 
Appearance  without  the  Pradice  of  any  of  thofe  Vices,  which  were  moft 
infamous  to  the  People,  and  which  drew  the  publick  Hatred  upon  thofe 
who  were  notorioufly  guilty  of  them.  But  then  He  was  well  pleafed  with 
the  moft  fcandalous  Lives  of  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  for  the  King,  and 
wifhed  that  all  his  were  fuch,  and  took  all  the  Pains  He  could  that  They 
might  be  generally  thought  to  be  fuch  ;  whereas  in  Truth  the  greateft  30 
Part  of  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  thofe  Diforders,  were  young  Men  who 
had  never  feen  the  King,  and  had  been  born  and  bred  in  thofe  corrupt 
Times  when  there  was  ?io  King  in  Ifrael.  He  was  equally  delighted  with 
the  Luxury  and  Voluptuoufnefs  of  the  Prejhyterians ,  who  in  Contempt  of 
the  Thrift,  Sordidnefs  and  affeded  ill  Breeding  of  the  Independents ,  thought 
it  became  them  to  live  more  generoufly,  and  were  not  ftrid  in  reftraining 
or  mortifying  the  unruly  and  inordinate  Appetite  of  Flefh  and  Blood,  but 
indulged  it  with  too  much  and  too  open  Scandal,  from  which  He  reaped 
no  fmall  Advantage ;  and  wifhed  all  thofe  who  were  not  his  Friends  fhould 
not  only  be  infeded,  but  given  over  to  the  Pradice  of  the  moft  odious  40 
Vices  and  Wickednels. 

In  a  Word,  the  Nation  was  corrupted  from  that  Integrity,  good  Na¬ 
ture  and  Generoftty  that  had  been  peculiar  to  it,  and  for  which  it  had 
been  ftgnal  and  celebrated  throughout  the  World ;  in  the  Room  whereof 
the  vileft  Craft  and  Diffembling  had  fucceeded.  The  Tendernefs  of  the 
Bowels  which  is  the  Quinteffence  of  Juftice  and  Compaftion,  the  very 
Mention  of  good  Nature,  was  laughed  at  and  looked  upon  as  the  Mark 
and  Charader  of  a  Fool ;  and  a  Roughnefs  of  Manners,  or  Hardhearted- 
nefs  and  Cruelty  was  affeded.  In  the  Place  of  Generoftty,  a  vile  and  for¬ 
did  Love  of  Money  was  entertained  as  the  trueft  Wifdom,  and  any  Thing 
lawful  that  would  contribute  towards  being  rich.  There  was  a  total  Decay, 
or  rather  a  final  Expiration,  of  all  Friendfhip  ;  and  to  diffuade  a  Man  from 
any  Thing  He  affeded,  or  to  reprove  him  for  any  Thing  He  had  done 
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amifs,  or  to  advife  him  to  do  any  Thing  He  had  no  Mind  to  do,  was 
thought  an  Impertinence  unworthy  a  wife  Man,  and  received  with  Re¬ 
proach  and  Contempt.  Thefe  Dilapidations  and  Ruins  of  the  ancient  Can¬ 
dour  and  Difcipline  were  not  taken  enough  to  Heart,  and  repaired  with 
that  early  Care  and  Severity  that'  they  might  have  been,  for  they  were 
not  then  incorrigible  ;  but  by  the  Remiflnefs  of  applying  Remedies  to  fome, 
and  the  Unwarinefs  in  giving  a  Kind  of  Countenance  to  others,  too  much 
of  that  Poifon  infinuated  itfelf  into  Minds  not  well  fortified  againft  fuch 
Infection :  So  that  much  of  the  Malignity  was  tranfplanted  inftead  of  be- 
icing  extinguifhed,  to  the  Corruption  of  many  wholfome  Bodies,  which,  be¬ 
ing  corrupted,  fpread  the  Difeafes  more  powerfully  and  more  mifchie- 
voufly. 

That  the  King  might  be  the  more  vacant  to  thofe  Thoughts  and  Di- 
vertifements  which  pleafed  him  bell,  He  appointed  the  Chancellor  and  fome 
other,  to  have  frequent  Confultations  with  fuch  Members  of  the  Parliament, 
who  were  moft  able  and  willing  to  ferve  him  ;  and  to  concert  all  the  Ways 
and  Means,  by  which  the  Tranfadfions  in  the  Houfes  might  be  carried  with 
the  more  Expedition,  and  attended  with  the  beft  Succefs.  Thefe  daily 
Conferences  proved  very  beneficial  to  his  Majefty’s  Service ;  the  Members 
io  of  both  Houfes  being  very  willing  to  receive  Advice  and  Direction,  and  to 
purfue  what  They  were  dire&ed ;  and  all  Things  were  done  there  in  good 
Order,  and  fucceeded  well.  All  the  Courts  of  Juftice  in  TVejhninfier-Hall  fffffff 
were-prefently  filled  with  grave  and  learned  Judges,  who  had  either  defert-yw. 
ed  their  Practice  and  Profefilon  during  all  the  rebellious  Times,  or  had 
given  full  Evidence  of  their  Affection  to  the  King  and  the  eftablifhed  Laws 
in  many  weighty  Inftances :  And  They  were  then  quickly  lent  in  their  fe- 
veral  Circuits,  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  the  People  according  to  the  old 
Forms  of  Law,  which  was  univerfally  received  and  fubmitted  to  with  all 
pofiible  Joy  and  Satisfaction.  All  Commiftions  of  the  Peace  were  renewed, 

30  and  the  Names  of  thofe  Perfbns  inferted  therein,  who  had  been  moft  emi¬ 
nent  Sufferers  for  the  King,  and  were  known  to  have  entire  Affections  for 
his  Majefty  and  the  Laws ;  though  it  was  not  poftible,  but  fome  would  get 
and  continue  in,  who  were  of  more  doubtful  Inclinations,  by  their  not  be¬ 
ing  known  to  him  whofe  Province  it  was  to  depute  them.  Denied  it  can¬ 
not  be,  that  there  appeared,  fooner  than  was  thought  poftible,  a  general 
Settlement  in  the  civil  Juftice  of  the  Kingdom ;  that  no  Man  complained 
without  Remedy,  and  every  Man  dwelt  again  under  the  Shadow  of  hit 
own  Vine ,  without  any  Complaint  of  Injuftice  and  Oppreftion. 

The  King  expofed  himfelf  with  more  Condefcenfion  than  was  neceffary 
40  to  Perfons  of  all  Conditions,  heard  all  that  They  had  a  Mind  to  fay  to 
him,  and  gave  them  fuch  Anfwers  as  for  the  prefent  feemed  full  of  Grace. 

He  was  too  well  pleafed  to  hear  both  the  Men  and  the  Women  of  all  Fac¬ 
tions  and  Fancies  in  Religion  difcourfe  in  their  own  Method,  and  enlarged 
himfelf  in  Debate  with  them ;  which  made  every  one  believe  that  They 
were  more  favoured  by  him  than  They  had  Caufe :  Which  Kind  of  Liberty, 
though  at  firft  it  was  accompanied  with  Acclamations  and  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  being  a  Prince  of  rare  Parts  and  Affability,  yet  it  was  attended 
afterwards  with  ill  Confequences,  and  gave  many  Men  Opportunity  to  de¬ 
clare  and  publifh,  that  the  King  had  fakfmany  Things  to  them  which 
yoHe  had  never  faid,  and  made  many  Conceftions  and  Promifes  to  them 
which  He  had  never  uttered  or  thought  upon. 

The  Chancellor  was  generally  thought  to  have  moft  Credit  with  his 
Mafter,  and  moft  Power  in  the  Counfels,  becaufe  the  King  referred  all 
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‘The chancellor  Matters  of  what  Kind  foever  to  him.  And  whofoever  repaired  to  him  for 
gaged  in  the  his  Direction  in  any  Bufinefs  was  fent  to  the  Chancellor,  not  only  becaufe 
y u *  k  pj£  jia(j  a  great  Confidence  in  his  Integrity,  having  been  with  him  fo  many 
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Years,  and  of  whole  indefatigable  Induftry  He  and  all  Men  had  great  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  becaufe  He  faw  thofe  Men,  whom  He  was  as  willing  to 
truft,  and  who  had  at  lead:  an  equal  Share  in  his  AffeCtions,  more  inclined 
to  Eafe  and  Pleafure,  and  willing  that  the  Weight  of  the  Work  fhould  lie 
on  the  Chancellor’s  Shoulders,  with  whom  They  had  an  entire  Friendfhip, 
and  knew  well  that  They  fhould  with  more  Eafe  be  confulted  by  him  in 
all  Matters  of  Importance.  Nor  was  it  pofiible  for  him,  at  the  firft  Com- 
ing,  to  avoid  the  being  engaged  in  all  the  Counfels,  of  how  diftinCt  a  Na¬ 
ture  foever,  becaufe  He  had  been  belt:  acquainted  with  all  TranfaCtions 
whilft  the  Kino-  was  abroad ;  and  therefore  Communication  with  him  in 
all  Things  was  thought  neceffary  by  thofe,  who  were  to  have  any  Part  in 
them.  Befides  that,  He  continued  ftill  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by 
Virtue  of  the  Grant  formerly  made  to  him  by  the  laft  King,  during  whole 
Time  He  executed  that  Office,  but  refolved  to  furrender  it  into  the  King’s 
Hand  as  foon  as  his  Majefty  fhould  refolve  on  whom  to  confer  it ;  He  propo- 
fing  Nothing  to  himfelf,  but  to  be  left  at  Liberty  to  intend  only  the  Difcharge 
of  his  own  Office,  which  He  thought  himfelf  unequal  to,  and  hoped  only  io 
to  improve  his  Talent  that  Way  by  a  moft  diligent  Application,  well 
knowing  the  great  Abilities  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  fate  in  that  Office, 
and  that  They  found  it  required  their  full  Time  and  all  their  Faculties. 
And  therefore  He  did  moft  heartily  defire  to  meddle  with  Nothing  but 
that  Province,  which  though  in  itfelf  and  the  conftant  Perquifites  of  it  is  ? 
not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Dignity  of  it,  yet  was  then,  upon  the  King’s 
Return ;  and,  after  it  had  been  fo  many  Years  without  a  lawful  Officer, 
would  unqueftionably  bring  in  Money  enough  to  be  a  Foundation  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  Fortune  competent  to  his  Ambition,  and  enough  to  provoke  the  Envy 
of  many,  who  believed  They  deferved  better  than  He.  And  that  this  was  3° 
the  Temper  and  Refolution  He  brought  with  him  into  E?igland ,  and  how 
unwillingly  He  departed  from  it,  will  evidently  appear  by  two  or  three 
Inftances  which  fhall  be  given  in  their  proper  Place.  However,  He  could 
not  expeCt  that  Freedom,  till  the  Council  fhould  be  fettled  (into  which  the 
King  admitted  all  who  had  been  Councilors  to  his  Father  and  had  not 
eminently  forfeited  that  Promotion  by  their  Revolt,  and  many  of  thofe  who 
had  been  and  ftill  were  recommended  by  the  General,  amongft  whom  there 
were  fome,  who  would  not  have  been  received  upon  any  other  Title,)  and 
until  thofe  Officers  could  be  fettled,  who  might  take  particular  Care  of 
their  feveral  Provinces.  40 

The  King  had  upon  great  Deliberation  whilft  He  was  beyond  the  Seas, 
after  his  Return  appeared  in  View,  firmly  refolved  to  reform  thofe  Excefies 
which  were  known  to  be  in  the  great  Offices,  elpecially  in  thole  of  his 
Houffiold,  whilft  the  Places  were  vacant,  and  to  reform  all  extravagant 
Expences  there ;  and  firft  himfelf  to  gratify  thofe  who  had  followed  and 
ferved  him,  in  fettling  them  in  fuch  inferiour  Offices  and  Places,  as  Cuftom 
had  put  in  the  Difpofal  of  the  great  Officers  when  they  fhould  become 
vacant  after  their  Admiffion.  And  of  this  Kind  He  had  made  many  Pro- 
mifes,  and  given  many  Warrants  under  his  Sign  Manual  to  Perfons  who  to 
his  own  Knowledge  had  merited  thofe  Obligations.  But  moft  of  thofe  Pre-  ?o 
determinations,  and  many  other  Refolutions  of  that  Kind,  vanifhed  and 
expired  in  the  Jollity  of  the  Return,  and  new  Inclinations  and  Affections 
feemed  to  be  more  feafonable.  The  General,  who  was  the  foie  Pillar  of 
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the  King’s  Confidence,  had  by  the  Parliament  been  inverted  (before  the  The  General 
King’s  Return)  in  all  the  Offices  and  Commands  which  Cromwell  had  en-  Th^ofcc? 

'  joyed.  He  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  and  General  of  all  the  Armies  and  fzr;ed*im 
Forces  railed,  or  to  be  raifed,  in  the  three  Kingdoms ;  and  it  was  not  fit  that liamc”^ 

He  fhould  be  degraded  from  either  upon  his  Majefty’s  Arrival :  Therefore 
all  Diligence  was  ufed  in  difpatching  Grants  of  all  thofe  Commands  to  him 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  And  that  He  might  be  obliged  to  be  ji/o /worn 
always  near  his  Majefty’s  Perfon,  He  was  prefently  fworn  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber;  and  might  choofe  what  Office  He  liked  beft  in  the  Court,  bte^r\^hMaI 
io  whilft  Titles  of  Honour  were  preparing  by  the  Attorney,  and  Particulars  of  H9r/e. 
Lands  enquired  after  by  the  Auditors  and  Receivers,  which  in  all  Refpedts 
might  raife  him  to  that  Height  which  would  moft  pleafe  him.  He  made 
Choice  to  be  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  was  immediately  gratified  with  it; 
and  thereby  all  thofe  poor  Gentlemen,  who  had  Promifes  and  Warrants 
for  feveral  Places  depending  upon  that  great  Officer,  were  difappointed,  and 
offered  the  King’s  Sign  Manual  to  no  Purpofe  for  their  Admiftion.  The 
General  in  his  own  Nature  was  an  immoderate  Lover  of  Money,  and  yet 
would  have  gratified  fome  of  the  Pretenders  upon  his  Majefty’s  Recom¬ 
mendation,  if  the  vile  good  Hufwifery  of  his  Wife  had  not  engrofted 
ao  that  Province,  and  preferred  him  who  offered  moft  Money  before  all  other 
Confiderations  or  Motives.  And  hereby  not  only  many  honeft  Men,  who 
had  feveral  Ways  ferved  the  King,  and  fpent  the  Fortunes  They  had  been 
Mafters  of,  were  denied  the  Recompenfes  the  King  had  defigned  to  them ; 
but  fuch  Men  who  had  been  moft  notorious  in  the  Malice  againft  the 
Crown  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  or  had  been  employed  in  all 
the  adtive  Offices  to  affront  and  opprefs  his  Party,  were  for  Money  pre¬ 
ferred  and  admitted  into  thofe  Offices,  and  became  the  King’s  Servants  very 
much  againft  his  Will,  and  with  his  manifeft  Regret  on  the  Behalf  of  the 
honeft  Men  who  had  been  fo  unworthily  rejedted.  And  this  occaftoned  the 
30  firft  Murmur  and  Difcontent,  which  appeared  after  the  King’s  Return, 
amongft  thofe  who  were  not  inclined  to  it,  yet  found  every  Day  frefh  Oc- 
cafions  to  nourifh  and  improve  it. 

The  fettling  this  great  Officer  in  the  Stables,  made  it  neceffary  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houfhold,  who  was  a  neceffary  Officer  for  the 
Parliament,  being  by  the  Statute  appointed  to  fwear  all  the  Members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  to  this  Charge  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had  i 

been  long  defigned,  and  was  then  fworn.  And  They  had  Both  their  Tables  made  Lord 
eredted  according  to  the  old  Models,  and  all  thofe  Exceftes  which  the  ir-  %njMi{  th‘ 
regular  Precedents  of  former  Times  had  introduced,  and  which  the  King 
40  had  fo  folemnly  refolved  to  reform  before  it  could  be  faid  to  trench  upon 
the  Rights  of  particular  Perfons.  But  the  good  Humour  the  King  was  in, 
and  the  Plenty  which  generally  appeared,  how  much  foever  without  a  Fund 
to  fupport  it,  and  efpecially  the  natural  Defire  his  Majefty  had  to  fee  every 
Body  pleafed,  banifhed  all  Thoughts  of  fuch  Providence ;  inftead  whereof 
He  refolved  forthwith  to  fettle  his  Houfe  according  to  former  Rules,  or  ra¬ 
ther  without  any  Rule,  and  to  appoint  the  Officers  who  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  their  Promotion.  He  directed  his  own  Table  to  be  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  furnifhed  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  Time  ci  his  Predeceffors, 
which  Example  was  eafily  followed  in  all  Offices. 

50  That  He  might  give  a  lively  Inftance  of  his  Grace  to  thofe  who  had 
been  of  the  Party  which  had  been  faulty,  according  to  his  Declaration 
from  Breda ,  He  made  of  his  own  free  Inclination  and  Choice  the  Earl  of 
Manchejler  (who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  Heads  of  the 
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ne  Earl  of  pre(byterian  Party)  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Houfe;  who,  continuing  dill 
to  perform  all  good  Offices  to  his  old  Friends,  complied  very  pun&ually 
berIatn'  with  all  the  Obligations  and  Duties  which  his  Place  required,  never  failed 
being  at  Chapel  and  at  all  the  King’s  Devotions  with  all  imaginable  De¬ 
cency  ;  and,  by  his  extraordinary  Civilities  and  Behaviour  towards  all  Men, 
did  not  only  appear  the  fitted:  Perfon  the  King  could  have  chofen  for  that 
Office  in  that  Time,  but  rendered  himfelf  fo  acceptable  to  all  Degrees  of 
Men,  that  none,  but  fuch  who  were  implacable  towards  all  who  had  ever 
differved  the  King,  were  forry  to  fee  him  fo  promoted.  And  it  mud:  be 
confeded,  that  as  He  had  expreffed  much  Penitence  for  what  He  had  done  io 
amifs,  and  was  mortally  hated  and  perfecuted  by  Cromwell ,  even  for  his 
Life,  and  had  done  many  A6ts  of  Merit  towards  the  King ;  fo  He  was 
of  all  Men  who  had  ever  borne  Arms  againft  the  King,  both  in  the  Gen- 
tlenefs  and  Judice  of  his  Nature,  in  the  Sweetnefs  and  Evennefs  of  his 
Converfation,  and  in  his  real  Principles  for  Monarchy,  the  mod:  worthy  to 
be  received  into  the  Trud  and  Confidence  in  which  He  was  placed.  With 
his,  the  two  other  white  Staves  were  difpofed  to  thofe  to  whom  they  were 
defigned,  when  the  King  was  Prince  of  TVales ,  by  his  Father:  And  all 
other  inferiour  Officers  were  made,  who  were  to  take  Care  of  the  Expenfes 
of  the  Houfe,  and  were  a  great  Part  of  it.  ao 

And  thus  the  King’s  Houfe  quickly  appeared  in  its  full  Ludre,  the  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Drinking  very  grateful  to  all  Men,  and  the  Charge  and  Expenfe 
of  it  much  exceeding  the  Precedents  of  the  mod:  luxurious  Times ;  and  all 
this  before  there  was  any  Provifion  of  ready  Money,  or  any  Affignation  of 
a  future  Fund,  to  difcharge  or  fupport  it.  All  Men  were  ready  to  deliver 
their  Goods  upon  Trud:,  the  Officers  too  remifs  in  computing  the  Disburfe- 
ments ;  infomuch  as  the  Debts  contracted  by  thofe  Exceffes  in  lefs  than  the 
firft  Year  broke  all  the  Meafures  in  that  Degree,  that  they  could  not  fud- 
denly  be  retrenched  for  the  future ;  and  the  Debt  itfelf  was  not  difcharged 
in  many  Years.  30 

The  King  had  in  his  Purpole,  long  before  his  Return,  to  make  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  (who  was  the  mod:  valued  and  edeemed  of  all  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  and  generally  thought  worthy  of  any  Honour  or  Office)  Lord  High 
Treafurer  of  England ;  but  He  defired  fird  to  lee  lome  Revenue  fettled  by 
the  Parliament,  and  that  Part  of  the  old,  which  had  been  fold  and  difper- 
fed  by  extravagant  Grants  and  Sales,  reduced  into  the  old  Channel,  and  regu¬ 
larly  to  be  received  and  paid,  and  the  Cudoms  to  be  put  in  fuch  Order 
(which  were  not  yet  granted,  and  only  continued  by  Orders  as  illegal  as 
the  late  Times  had  been  accudomed  to,  and  to  the  Authority  whereof  He 
had  no  Mind  to  adminider)  before  He  was  willing  to  receive  the  Staff.  40 
And  fo  the  Office  of  the  Treafury  was  by  Commiffion  executed  by  feveral 
Lords  of  the  Council,  whereof  the  Chancellor,  as  well  by  the  Dignity  of 
his  Place,  as  by  his  dill  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  one,  and 
fo  engaged  in  the  putting  the  Cudoms  likewife  into  Commiffioners  Hands, 
and  fettling  all  the  other  Branches  of  the  Revenue  in  fuch  Manner  as  was 
thought  mod  reafonable ;  in  all  Debates  whereof  his  Majedy  himfelf  was 
dill  prefent,  and  approved  the  Conclufion.  But  after  a  Month  or  two 
fpent  in  this  Method,  in  the  Crowd  of  fo  much  Bufinefs  of  feveral  Na¬ 
tures,  the  King  found  fo  little  Expedition  that  He  thought  it  bed  to  de- 
ne  Eari  of  termine  that  Commiffion,  and  fo  gave  the  Staff  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton , 
Lord  High  a  and  made  him  Treafurer.  And  the  Chancellor  at  the  fame  Time  furren- 
! Treafurer .  jerjng  ys  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  into  the  King’s  Hands, 
his  Majedy  upon  the  humble  Defire  of  the  Earl  conferred  that  Office  upon 
3  '  Sir 
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Sir  Anthony  AJhley  Cooper ,  who  had  married  his  Niece,  and  whofe  Parts  And  Sir  An- 
well  enough  qualified  him  for  the  Difcharge  thereof ;  though  fome  other  Cooper  Chan- 
Qualities  of  his,  as  well  known,  brought  no  Advantage  to  his  Majefty  by  CExcbe{ufr! 
that  Promotion.  And  from  this  Time  the  Chancellor  would  never  inter¬ 
meddle  in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  admit  any  Applications  to 
him  in  it :  However,  the  Friendfhip  was  fo  great  between  the  Treafurer  and 
him,  and  fo  notorious  from  an  ancient  Date,  and  from  a  joint  Confidence 
in  each  other  in  the  Service  of  the  laft  King,  that  neither  of  them  con¬ 
cluded  any  Matter  of  Importance  without  confulting  with  the  other.  And 
10  fo  the  Treafurer,  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  the  General,  with  the  two  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  were  of  that  fecret  Committee  with  the  Chancellor,  which, 
under  the  Notion  of  foreign  Affairs,  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  con- 
fult  all  his  Affairs  before  they  came  to  a  publick  Debate;  and  in  which 
there  could  not  be  a  more  united  Concurrence  of  Judgments  and  Affec¬ 
tions.  < 

Yet  it  was  the  Chancellor’s  Misfortune  to  be  thought  to  have  the 
greateft  Credit  with  the  King,  for  the  Reafons  mentioned  before,  and  which 
for  fome  Time  feemed  to  be  without  Envy,  by  Reafon  of  his  many  Years 
Service  of  the  Crown,  and  conftant  Fidelity  to  the  fame,  and  his  long 
ao  Attendance  upon  the  Perfon  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  Friendfhip  He  had 
with  the  moft  eminent  Perfons  who  had  adhered  to  that  Intereft.  Yet  He 
forefaw,  and  told  many  of  his  Friends,  “  that  the  Credit  He  was  thought 
“  to  have  with  the  King,  and  which  He  knew  was  much  lefs  than  it  was 
cc  thought  to  be,  and  his  being  obliged  by  the  King  to  condud  many  Af- 
“  fairs,  which  were  foreign  to  thofe  which  principally  concerned  and  related 
<£  to  his  Office,  would  in  a  fhort  Time  raife  fuch  a  Storm  of  Envy  and 
“Malice  againft  him,  that  He  fhould  not  be  able  to  ftand  the  Shock.” 7be  chan- 
All  Mens  Impatience  to  get,  and  Immodefty  in  afking,  when  the  King  had  a  Storm  of 
Nothing  to  give,  with  his  Majefty’s  Eafinefs  of  Accefs,  and  that  Imbecilli - 
3o  tas  Frontis  which  kept  him  from  denying,  together  with  refcuing  himfelf 
from  the  moft  troublefome  Importunities  by  fending  Men  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  could  not  but  in  a  fhort  Time  make  him  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Man  that  obftru&ed  all  their  Pretences ;  in  which  They  were  confirmed  by 
his  own  Carriage  towards  them,  which  though  They  could  not  deny  to  be 
full  of  Civility,  yet  He  always  diffuaded  them  from  purfuing  the  Suits  They 
had  made  to  the  King,  as  unfit  or  unjuft  for  his  Majefty  to  grant,  how 
inclinable  foever  He  had  feemed  to  them.  And  fo,  inftead  of  promifing 
to  aftift  them,  He  pofitively  denied  fo  much  as  to  endeavour  it,  when  the 
Matter  would  not  bear  it ;  but  where  He  could  do  Courtefies,  no  Man 
40  proceeded  more  cheerfully  and  more  unafked,  which  very  many  of  all  Con¬ 
ditions  knew  to  be  true ;  nor  did  He  ever  receive  Recompenfe  or  Reward 
for  any  fuch  Offices.  Of  which  Temper  of  his  there  will  be  Occafion  to 
fay  more  hereafter. 

The  firft  Matter  of  general  and  publick  Importance,  and  which  refulted  not  ad  if  cowry  of 
from  any  Debate  in  Parliament,  was  the  Dilcovery  of  a  great  Attedtion  that  the  Yorkv  Mar. 
Duke  had  for  the  Chancellor’s  Daughter,  who  was  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  the 
King’s  Sifter  the  Princefs  Royal  of  Orange ,  and  of  a  Contract  of  Marriage  Daughter. 
between  them  :  With  which  Nobody  was  fo  furprifed  and  confounded  as  the 
Chancellor  himfelf,  who  being  of  a  Nature  free  from  any  Jealoufy,  and  very 
yo  confident  of  an  entire  Affection  and  Obedience  from  all  his  Children,  and 
particularly  from  that  Daughter,  whom  He  had  always  loved  dearly,  never  had 
in  the  leaft  Degree  fufpedted  any  fuch  Thing;  though  He  knew  afterwards, 
that  the  Duke’s  Affe&ion  and  Kindnefs  had  been  much  fpoken  of  beyond  the 
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Seas,  but  without  the  leaft  Sufpicion  in  any  Body  that  it  could  ever  tend  to 
Marriage.  And  therefore  it  was  cherifhed  and  promoted  in  the  Duke  by 
thofe,  and  only  by  thofe,  who  were  declared  Enemies  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
who  hoped  from  thence,  that  fome  fignal  Difgrace  and  Difhonour  would 
befall  the  Chancellor  and  his  Family;  in  which  They  were  the  more  rea- 
fonably  confirmed  by  the  Manner  of  the  Duke’s  living  towards  him,  which 
had  never  any  Thing  of  Grace  in  it,  but  very  much  of  Disfavour,  to  which 
the  Lord  Berkley ,  and  moft  of  his  other  Servants  to  pleafe  the  Lord  Berk¬ 
ley  ,  had  contributed  all  They  could ;  and  the  Queen’s  notorious  Prejudice 
to  him  had  made  it  Part  of  his  Duty  to  her  Majefty,  which  had  been  10 
a  very  great  Difcomfort  to  the  Chancellor,  in  his  whole  Adminiftration 
beyond  the  Seas.  But  now,  upon  this  Difcovery  and  the  Confequence 
thereof,  He  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  ruined  Perfon,  and  that  the  King’s 
Indignation  ought  to  fall  upon  him  as  the  Contriver  of  that  Indignity  to 
the  Crown,  which  as  himfelf  from  his  Soul  abhorred,  and  would  have  had 
the  Prefumption  of  his  Daughter  to  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  Severity, 
fo  He  believed  the  whole  Kingdom  would  be  inflamed  to  the  Punifhment 
of  it,  and  to  prevent  the  Difhonour  which  might  refult  from  it.  And  the 
leaft  Calamity  that  He  expected  upon  himfelf  and  Family,  how  innocent 
foever,  was  an  everlafting  Banifhment  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  end  10 
his  Days  in  foreign  Parts  in  Poverty  and  Mifery.  All  which  undoubtedly 
muft  have  come  to  pafs  upon  that  Occafion,  if  the  King  had  either  had 
that  Indignation,  which  had  been  juft  in  him  ;  or  if  He  had  withdrawn 
his  Grace  and  Favour  from  him,  and  left  him  to  be  facrificed  by  the  Envy 
and  Rage  of  others ;  though  at  this  Time  He  was  not  thought  to  have 
many  Enemies,  nor  indeed  any  who  were  Friends  to  any  other  honeft  Men. 
But  the  King’s  own  Knowledge  of  his  Innocence,  and  thereupon  his  gra¬ 
cious  Condefcenfion  and  Interpofition,  diverting  any  rough  Proceeding,  and 
fo  a  contrary  Effect  to  what  hath  been  mentioned  having  been  produced 
from  thence ;  the  Chancellor’s  Greatnefs  feemed  to  be  thereby  confirmed,  30 
his  Family  eftablifhed  above  the  Reach  of  common  Envy,  and  his  Fortune 
to  be  in  a  growing  and  profperous  Condition  not  like  to  be  fhaken.  Yet 
after  many  Years  Pofleflion  of  this  Profperity,  an  unexpected  Guft  of  Dif- 
pleafure  took  again  its  Rife  from  this  Original,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
Variety  and  Succeflion  of  Misfortunes. 

The  Chancellor,  as  foon  as  the  King  was  at  Whitehall ,  had  fent  for 
his  Daughter,  having  a  Defign  prefently  to  marry  her ;  to  which  Purpofe 
He  had  an  Overture  from  a  noble  Family,  on  the  Behalf  of  a  well-bred 
hopeful  young  Gentleman,  who  was  the  Heir  of  it.  His  Daughter  quick¬ 
ly  arrived  at  her  Father’s  Houfe,  to  his  great  Joy,  having  always  had  a  40 
great  Affection  for  her ;  and  She  being  his  eldeft  Child,  He  had  more  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her,  than  with  any  of  his  Children ;  and  being  now  of 
an  Age  fit  for  Marriage,  He  was  well  pleafed  that  He  had  an  Opportunity 
to  place  her  in  fuch  a  Condition,  as  with  God’s  Blefling  was  like  to  yield 
The  Duke's  her  much  Content.  She  had  not  been  long  in  England ,  when  the  Duke 
it  to  the  King,  informed  the  King  “of  the  Affection  and  Engagement  that  had  been  long 
»  between  them  ;  that  They  had  been  long  contracted,  and  that  She  was 
“  with  Child And  therefore  with  all  imaginable  Importunity  He  begged 
his  Majefty ’s  Leave  and  Permiflion  upon  his  Knees  “  that  He  might  pub- 
“  lickly  marry  her,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  his  Majefty  thought  neceffary  for  ?o 
“the  Confequence  thereof.”  The  King  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and 
more  with  his  Brother’s  Paflion,  which  was  expreffed  in  a  very  wonderful 
Manner  and  with  many  Tears,  protefting  “  that  if  his  Majefty  fhould  not 
3  “  give 
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“  give  his  Confent,  He  would  immediately  leave  the  Kingdom,  and  muft 
“  fpend  his  Life  in  foreign  Parts.”  His  Majefty  was  very  much  perplexed 
to  refolve  what  to  do  :  He  knew  the  Chancellor  fo  well,  that  He  concluded 
that  He  was  not  privy  to  it,  nor  would  ever  approve  it ;  and  yet  that  it 
might  draw  much  Prejudice  upon  him,  by  the  Jealou fy  of  thofe  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  his  Nature.  He  prefently  fent  for  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton >  who  He  well  knew  were  his 
Bofom-Friends,  and  informed  them  at  large  and  of  all  Particulars  which 
had  paffed  from  the  Duke  to  him,  and  commanded  them 
10  for  the  Chancellor  to  come  to  his  own  Chamber  at  TVhitehi 
would  meet  him  upon  a  Bufinefs  of  great  Importance,  which  the  King  had 
commended  to  them  for  their  joint  Advice.  They  no  fooner  met,  than Matiertohir:' 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  told  the  Chancellor,  “  that  He  had  a  Matter  to  in- 
“  form  him  of,  that  He  doubted  would  give  him  much  Trouble ;”  and 
therefore  advifed  him  to  compole  himfelf  to  hear  it :  And  then  told  him, 

“  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  owned  a  great  Affection  for  his  Daughter  to 
“  the  King,  and  that  He  much  doubted  that  She  was  with  Child  by  the 
“  Duke,  and  that  the  King  required  the  Advice  of  them  and  of  him  what 
“  He  was  to  do.” 

ao  The  Manner  of  the  Chancellor’s  receiving;  this  Advertifement  made  it  ^he chancellor 

•1  1  *  _  t  n  t  •  1  •  °  1  iti  ftruck  with  it 

evident  enough,  that  He  was  frruck  with  it  to  the  Heart,  and  had  never  to  the  Heart . 
had  the  leaft  Jealoufy  or  Apprehenfton  of  it.  He  broke  out  into  a  very 
immoderate  Paftion  againft  the  Wickednefs  of  his  Daughter,  and  faid  with 
all  imaginable  Earneftnefs,  “  that  as  foon  as  He  came  Home,  He  would 
“  turn  her  out  of  his  Houfe,  as  a  Strumpet,  to  fhift  for  herfelf,  and  would 
“  never  fee  her  again.”  They  told  him,  “that  his  Paftion  was  too  violent 
“  to  adminifter  good  Counfel  to  him,  that  They  thought  that  the  Duke 
“  was  married  to  his  Daughter,  and  that  there  were  other  Meafures  to  be 
“  taken,  than  thole  which  the  Diforder  He  was  in  had  fuggefted  to  him.” 

30 Whereupon  He  fell  into  new  Commotions,  and  faid,  “if  that  were  true, 

“He  was  well  prepared  to  advife  what  was  to  be  done:  That  He  had^^^ 

“  much  rather  his  Daughter  fhould  be  the  Duke’s  Whore,  than  his  Wife :  TlmodJat  ’E 
“In  the  former  Cafe  Nobody  could  blame  him  for  the  Refolution  He  had^^' 

“  taken,  for  He  was  not  obliged  to  keep  a  Whore  for  the  greateft  Prince 
“alive;  and  the  Indignity  to  himfelf  He  would  fubmit  to  the  good 
“  Pleafure  of  God.  But  if  there  were  any  Reafon  to  fufpedt  the  other,  He 
“was  ready  to  give  a  politive  Judgment,  in  which  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
“  Ihips  would  concur  with  him ;  that  the  King  fhould  immediately  caule 
“the  Woman  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower ,  and  to  be  call  into  a  Dungeon, 

40  “  under  fo  ftricft  a  Guard,  that  no  Perfon  living  fhould  be  admitted  to 
“  come  to  her  ;  and  then  that  an  A£t  of  Parliament  fhould  be  immediately 
“  palled  for  the  cutting  off  her  Head,  to  which  He  would  not  only  give 
“  his  Confent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the  firft  Man  that  fhould  pro- 
“pofe  it:”  And  whoever  knew  the  Man,  will  believe  that  He  faid  all  this 
very  heartily. 

In  this  Point  of  Time  the  King  entered  the  Room,  and  fate  down  at  the 
Table  ;  and  perceiving  by  his  Countenance  the  Agony  the  Chancellor  was  in, 
and  his  fwollen  Eyes  from  whence  a  Flood  of  Tears  were  fallen,  He  alked 
the  other  Lords,  “  what  They  had  done,  and  whether  They  had  refolved  on 
5o  “  any  Thing.”  The  Earl  of  Southampton  faid,  “  his  Majefty  muft  confult  with 
“foberer  Men;  that  He”  (pointing  to  the  Chancellor)  “was  mad,  and  had 
“  propofed  fuch  extravagant  Things,  that  He  was  no  more  to  be  confulted  with.” 
Whereupon  his  Majefty  looking  upon  him  with  a  wonderful  Benignity,  faid, 
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“  Chancellor,  I  knew  this  Bulinefs  would  trouble  you ;  and  therefore  I  ap- 
“  pointed  your  two  Friends  to  confer  firft  with  you  upon  it,  before  I 
“would  fpeak  with  you  myfelf:  But  You  muft  now  lay  afide  all  Paffion 
“  that  difturbs  you,  and  confider  that  this  Buhnefs  will  not  do  itfelf ;  that 
« it  will  quickly  take  Air ;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  I  firft  refolve  what 
«  to  do,  before  other  Men  uncalled  prefume  to  give  their  Counfel :  Tell  me 
“  therefore  what  You  would  have  me  do,  and  I  will  follow  your  Advice.’ * 
Then  his  Majefty  enlarged  upon  the  Pafiion  of  his  Brother,  and  the  Ex- 
preflions  He  had  often  ufed,  “  that  He  was  not  capable  of  having  any  o- 
« ther  Wife,  and  the  like.”  Upon  which  the  Chancellor  arofe,  and  with  a 
little  Compofednefs  faid,  “  Sir,  I  hope  I  need  make  no  Apology  to  you  for 
“  myfelf,  and  of  my  own  in  this  Matter,  upon  which  I  look  with  fo  much 
<£  Deteftation,  that  though  I  could  have  wiftied,  that  your  Brother  had  not 
“  thought  it  fit  to  have  put  this  Difgrace  upon  me,  I  had  much  rather  fub- 
“  mit  and  bear  it  with  all  Humility,  than  that  it  fhould  be  repaired  by  ma- 
u  king  her  his  Wife ;  the  Thought  whereof  I  do  fo  much  abominate,  that 
££  I  had  much  rather  fee  her  dead,  with  all  the  Infamy  that  is  due  to  her 
“  Prefumption.”  And  then  He  repeated  all  that  He  had  before  faid  to  the 
Lords*  of  fending  her  prefently  to  the  Tower ,  and  the  reft ;  and  concluded, 

“  Sir,  I  do  upon  all  my  Oaths  which  I  have  taken  to  you  to  give  you  id 
“  faithful  Counfels,  and  from  all  the  fincere  Gratitude  I  ftand  obliged  to 
you  for  fo  many  Obligations,  renew  this  Counfel  to  you ;  and  do  beleech 
you  to  purfue  it,  as  the  only  Expedient  that  can  free  you  from  the  E- 
“  vils  that  this  Bufinefs  will  otherwife  bring  upon  you.”  And  obferving  by 
the  King’s  Countenance,  that  He  was  not  pleafed  with  his  Advice,  He  con¬ 
tinued  and  faid,  “  I  am  the  dulleft  Creature  alive,  if,  having  been  with 
££  your  Majefty  fo  many  Years*  I  do  not  know  your  Infirmities  better  than 
“  other  Men.  You  are  of  too  eafy  and  gentle  a  Nature  to  contend  with 
“  thofe  rough  Affronts,  which  the  Iniquity  and  Licence  of  the  late  Times 
“  is  like  to  put  upon  you,  before  it  be  fubdued  and  reformed.  The  Pre-  3Q 
“  fumption  all  Kind  of  Men  have  upon  your  Temper  is  too  notorious  to  all 
“  Men,  and  lamented  by  all  who  wifh  you  well :  And,  truft  me,  an  Ex- 
££  ample  of  the  higheft  Severity  in  a  Cafe  that  fo  nearly  concerns  you,  and 
££  that  relates  to  the  Perfon  who  is  neareft  to  you,  will  be  fo  feafonable, 

££  that  your  Reign,  during  the  remaining  Part  of  your  Life,  will  be  the 
££  eafier  to  you,  and  all  Men  will  take  Heed,  how  They  impudently  offend 
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“you. 

He  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  the  Duke  of  York  came  in;  where¬ 
upon  the  King  fpake  of  fome  other  Bufinefs,  and  fhortly  after  went  out  of  the 
Room  with  his  Brother,  whom  (as  was  fhortly  known)  He  informed  of  all  40 
that  the  Chancellor  had  faid,  who*  as  foon  as  He  came  to  his  Houfe,  lent 
his  Wife  to  command  his  Daughter  to  keep  her  Chamber,  and  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  Vifits ;  whereas  before  She  had  always  been  at  Dinner  and  Supper, 
and  had  much  Company  reforting  to  her :  Which  was  all  that  He  thought 
fit  to  do,  upon  the  firft  Affault,  and  till  He  had  llept  upon  it,  (which  He 
did  very  unquietly)  and  reflected  upon  what  was  like  to  be  the  Effedf  of 
fo  extravagant  a  Caufe.  And  this  was  quickly  known  to  the  Duke,  who 
was  exceedingly  offended  at  it,  and  complained  to  the  King,  £c  as  of  an 
££  Indignity  offered  to  him.”  And  the  next  Morning  the  King  chid  the 
Chancellor  for  proceeding  with  fo  much  Precipitation,  and  required  him  ^ 
£t  to  take  off  that  Reftraint,  and  to  leave  her  to  the  Liberty  She  had  been 
££  accuftomed  to.”  To  which  He  replied,  ££  that  her  having  not  difcharged 
££  the  Duty  of  a  Daughter  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  Authority  of  a 
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“  Father ;  and  therefore  He  muft  humbly  beg  his  Majefty  not  to  interpole 
<c  his  Commands,  againft  his  doing  any  Thing  that  his  own  Dignity  re- 
“quired:  That  He  only  expe&ed  what  his  Majefty  would  do  upon  the 
“  Advice  He  had  humbly  offered  to  him,  and  when  He  faw  that,  He 
<c  would  himfelf  proceed  as  He  was  fure  would  become  him Nor  did 
He  take  off  any  of  the  Reftraint  He  had  impofed.  Yet  He  difcovered 
after,  that  even  in  that  Time  the  Duke  had  found  Ways  to  come  to  her, 
and  to  ftay  whole  Nights  with  her,  by  the  Adminiftration  of  thofe  who 
were  not  fufpedted  by  him,  and  who  had  the  Excule,  “that  They  knew 
,0  <c  that  They  were  married.” 

This  Subject  was  quickly  the  Matter  of  all  Mens  Difcourfe,  and  did This 
not  produce  thofe  Murmurs  and  difcontented  Reflexions,  which  were  tx-tbo/eMur- 
peXed.  The  Parliament  was  fitting,  and  took  not  the  leaft  Notice  of  it ;  Zmmthe1' 
nor  could  it  be  difcerned,  that  many  were  fcandalized  at  it.  The  Chan-  cf{flor  e*‘ 
cellor  received  the  fame  RefpeXs  from  all  Men,  which  He  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to.  And  the  Duke  himlelf,  in  the  Houle  of  Peers,  frequently  fate 
by  him  upon  the  Wool  Sack,  that  He  might  the  more  eafily  confer  with 
him  upon  the  Matters  which  were  debated,  and  receive  his  Advice  how  to 
behave  himfelf ;  which  made  all  Men  believe,  that  there  had  been  a  good 
zo  Underftanding  between  them.  And  yet  it  is  very  true,  that,  in  all  that 
Time,  the  Duke  never  lpake  one  Word  to  him  of  that  Affair.  The  King 
fpake  every  Day  about  it,  and  told  the  Chancellor,  “  that  He  muft  behave 
“  himfelf  wifely,  for  that  the  Thing  was  remedilefs  ;  and,  that  his  Majefty 
€t  knew  that  They  were  married,  which  would  quickly  appear  to  all  Men, 

“  who  knew  that  Nothing  could  be  done  upon  it.”  In  this  Time  the 
Chancellor  had  conferred  with  his  Daughter,  without  any  Thing  of  Indul¬ 
gence,  and  not  only  difcovered,  that  They  were  unqueftionably  married, 
but  by  whom,  and  who  were  prefent  at  it,  who  would  be  ready  to  avow 
it ;  which  pleafed  him  not,  though  it  diverted  him  from  ufing  fome  of  that 
30  Rigour,  which  He  intended.  And  He  faw  no  other  Remedy  could  be  ap¬ 
plied,  but  that,  which  He  had  propofed  to  the  King,  who  thought  of 
Nothing  like  it. 

At  this  Time,  there  was  News  of  the  Princefs  Royal’s  Embarkation  in 
Holland ,  which  obliged  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  make  a  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Dover  to  receive  her,  who  came  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  to  con¬ 
gratulate  with  the  King,  her  Brother,  and  to  have  her  Share  in  the  pub- 
lick  Joy.  The  Morning  that  They  began  their  Journey,  the  King  and 
the  Duke  came  to  the  Chancellor’s  Houle ;  and  the  King,  after  He  had 
Ipoken  to  him  of  fome  Bufinefs  that  was  to  be  done  in  his  Abfence,  going 
40  out  of  the  Room,  the  Duke  ftayed  behind,  and  whifpered  the  Chancellor 
in  the  Ear,  becaufe  there  were  others  at  a  little  Diftance,  <c  that  He  knew 
“  that  He  had  heard  of  the  Bufinefs  between  him  and  his  Daughter,  and 
<c  of  which  He  confeffed  He  ought  to  have  fpoken  with  him  before  ;  but 
<c  that  when  He  returned  from  Dover ,  He  would  give  him  full  Satisfac- 
“  tion :  In  the  mean  Time”  He  defired  him  u  not  to  be  offended  with  his 
<c  Daughter.”  To  which  the  Chancellor  made  no  other  Anfwer,  than 
<£  that  it  was  a  Matter  too  great  for  him  to  fpeak  of. 

When  the  Princefs  Royal  came  to  the  Town,  there  grew  to  be  a  great 
Silence  in  that  Affair.  The  Duke  faid  Nothing  to  the  Chancellor,  nor 
*o  came  nor  fent  to  his  Daughter,  as  He  had  conftantly  ufed  to  do.  And  it 
was  induftrioully  publilhed  about  the  Town,  that  that  Bufinefs  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  and  that  the  Duke  was  refolved  never  to  think  more  of  it.  The 
Queen  had  before  written  a  very  fharp  Letter  to  the  Duke,  full  of  Indig- 
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nation,  that  He  fhould  have  To  low  Thoughts  as  to  marry  fuch  a  Woman;  to 
whom  He  fhewed  the  Letter,  as  not  moved  by  it.  And  now  She  fent  the 
King  Word,  “  that  She  was  on  the  Way  to  England. ,  to  prevent,  with  her 
“  Authority,  fo  great  a  Stain  and  Difhonour  to  the  Crown ;”  and  ufed 
many  Threats  and  paflionate  Expreflions  upon  the  SubjeCL  The  Chancellor 
fate  unconcerned  in  all  the  Rumours  which  were  fpread,  “  that  the  Queen  was 
“  coming  with  a  Purpofe  to  complain  to  the  Parliament  againft  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  to  apply  the  higheft  Remedies  to  prevent  fo  great  a  Mifchief.” 

I  n  the  mean  Time  it  was  reported  abroad)  that  the  Duke  had  difcover- 
ed  fome  Difloyalty  in  the  Lady,  which  He  had  never  fufpeCted,  but  had  10 
now  fo  full  Evidence  of  it,  that  He  was  refolved  never  more  to  fee  her ; 
and  that  He  was  not  married.  And  all  his  Family,  whereof  the  Lord 
Berkley  and  his  Nephew  were  the  chief,  who  had  long  hated  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  fpake  very  loudly  and  fcanaaloufly  of  it.  The  King  carried  him- 
felf  with  extraordinary  Grace  towards  the  Chancellor,  and  was  with  him 
more,  and  fpake  upon  all  Occaiions  and  before  all  Perfons  more  gracioufly 
of  him,  than  ever.  He  told  him  with  much  Trouble,  “  that  his  Brother 
“  was  abufed  ;  and  that  there  was  a  wicked  Confpiracy  fet  on  Foot  by 
“  Villains,  which,  in  the  End,  mull  prove  of  more  Difhonour  to  the  Duke, 

“  than  to  any  Body  elfe.”  ,  20 

The  Queen  was  now  ready  to  embark,  inflamed  and  haftened  by 
this  Occafion  ;  and  it  was  fit  for  the  King  and  the  Duke,  to  wait 
on  her  at  the  Shore.  But  before  his  Majefty’s  Going,  He  refolved  of 
himfelf  to  do  a  Grace  to  the  Chancellor,  that  fhould  publifh,  how 
far  He  was  from  being  fhaken  in  his  Favour  towards  him,  and  to.  do 
it  with  fuch  Circumftances,  as  gave  it  great  Luftre.  From  the  Time  of 
his  Coming  into  England ,  He  had  often  offered  the  Chancellor  to  make 
him  a  Baron,  and  told  him,  ££  that  He  was  allured  by  many  of  the  Lords, 

££  that  it  was  moft  neceffary  for  his  Service  in  the  Parliament.”  But  He 
had  Fill  refufed  it,  and  befought  his  Majefty  “not  to  think  of  it ;  that  it  3° 
££  would  increafe  the  Envy  againft  him,  if  He.  fhould  confer  that  Honour 
“upon  him  fo  foon ;  but  that  hereafter,  when  his  Majefty’s  Affairs  fhould 
“  be  fettled,  and  He,  out  of  the  extraordinary  Perquifites  of  his  Office, 

“  fhould  be  able  to  make  fome  Addition  to  his  fmall  Fortune,  He  would, 
t£  with  that  Humility  that  became  him,  receive  that  Honour  from  him.’’ 
The  King,  in  few  Days  after,  coming  to  him,  and  being  alone  with  him 
in  his  Cabinet,  at  going  away  gave  him  a  little  Billet  into  his  Hand,  that 
contained  a  Warrant  of  his  own  Handwriting  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox ,  to  pay 
to  the  Chancellor  the  Sum  of  twenty  thoufand  Pounds ;  which  was  Part 
of  the  Money,  which  the  Parliament  had  prefented  to  the  King  at  the  4° 
Hague ,  and  for  which  He  had  been  compelled  to  take  Bills  of  Exchange 
again  from  Amjlerdam  upon  London  ;  which  was  only  known  to  the  King, 
the  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Stephe?i  Fox,  who  was  intruded  to  receive  it,  as  He 
had  done  all  the  King’s  Monies  for  many  Years  beyond  the  Seas.  This 
Bounty  flowing  immediately  from  the  King,  at  fuch  a  melancholick  Con¬ 
juncture,  and  of  which  Nobody  could  have  Notice,  could  not  but  much 
raife  the  Spirits  of  the  Chancellor.  Nor  did  the  King’s  Goodnefs  reft  here, 
but  the  Night  before  He  began  his  Journey  towards  the  Queen)  He  fent 
for  the  Attorney  General,  wh<3  He  knew  to  be  moft  devoted  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  told  him,  “  that  He  muft  intruft  him  in  an  Affair,  that  Hero 
“muft  not  impart  to  the  Chancellor;”  and  then  gave  him  a  Warrant  fign- 
ed  for  the  Creation  of  him  a  Baron,  which  He  commanded  “  to  be  ready 
“  to  pafs  the  Seal,  againft  the  Hour,  of  his  Majefty’s  Return,  and  He 
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“  would  then  fee  it  fealed  himfelf :  But  if  the  Chancellor  came  firft  to  know  it, 

“  He  would  ufe  great  Importunity  to  flop  it.”  The  Attorney  faid,  “  it 
“  would  be  impoffible  to  conceal  it  from  him,  becaufe,  without  his  Privity 
“  and  Direction,  He  knew  not  what  Title  to  give  him  for  his  Barony.” 

The  King  replied  with  Warmth,  “  that  He  fhould  confer  with  fome  of  his 
“  Friends  of  the  Way  ;  but  that  He  would  take  it  ill  of  him,  if  there 
“were  any  Delay  in  it,  and  if  it  were  not  ready  for  the  Seal  at  the  Time 
“  of  his  Return,  which  would  be  in  few  Days.”  The  Attorney  came  to 
the  Chancellor  and  told  him,  “He  would  break  a  Truft  to  do  him  a  Ser- 
io  “  vice ;  and  therefore  He  prefumed,  that  He  would  not  be  fo  unjuft  to 
“  let  him  fuller  by  it :”  And  then  told  him  all  that  had  pafled  between  the 
King  and  him.  And  the  Chancellor  confefled,  “  that  the  King’s  obliging 
“  Manner  of  Proceeding,  and  the  Conjuncture  in  which  this  Honour  was 
given,”  though  He  had  before  refufed  it  with  Obftinacy,  “  made  it  now 
very  grateful  to  him :”  And  fo  without  Hefttation  He*  told  him  what 
Title  He  would  afliime.  And  all  was  ready  againft  the  King’s  Return,  And creates 
and  figned  by  him,  and  fealed  the  fame  Night.  hm  “  Eann' 

The  Queen  had  exprefled  her  Indignation  to  the  King  and  Duke,  with 
her  natural  Paftion,  from  the  Time  of  their  Meeting ;  and  the  Duke  had 
io  afked  her  Pardon,  “  for  having  placed  his  AffeCtion  fo  unequally,  of  which 
“  He  was  fure  there  was  now  an  End ;  that  He  was  not  married,  and  had 
“  now  fuch  Evidence  of  her  Unworthinefs,  that  He  fhould  no  more  think 
“of  her.”  And  it  was  now  avowedly  faid,  that  Sir  Charles  Berkley ,  who 
was  Captain  of  his  Guard,  and  in  much  more  Credit  and  Favour  with  the 
Duke  than  his  Uncle,  (though  a  young  Man  of  a  diflolute  Life,  and  prone 
to  all  Wickednefs  in  the  Judgment  of  all  fober  Men)  had  informed  the 
Duke;  “that  He  was  bound  in  Confcience,  to  preferve  him  from  taking 
“to  Wife  a  Woman  fo  wholly  unworthy  of  him ;  that  He  himfelf  had  duces  the  Dut- 
“  lain  with  her ;  and  that  for  his  Sake  He  would  be  content  to  marry  her,  RepufJdn^  * 
30 “though  He  knew  well  the  Familiarity  the  Duke  had  with  her.”  This 
Evidence,  with  fo  fblemn  Oaths  prefented  by  a  Perfon  fo  much  loved  and 
trufted  by  him,  made  a  wonderful  Impreflion  in  the  Duke ;  and  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Commands  of  his  Mother,  as  He  had  been  before  prevailed 
upon  by  his  Sifter,  He  refolved  to  deny  that  He  was  married,  and  never  upon  whub 
to  fee  the  Woman  again,  who  had  been  fo  falfe  to  him.  And  the  Queen fJvesUt9edZj 
being  fatisfied  with  this  Refolution,  They  came  all  to  London ,  with  a  full his  Marna&e- 
Hope  that  They  fhould  prevail  to  the  utter  Overthrow  of  the  Chancellor ; 
the  King  having,  without  any  Reply  or  Debate,  heard  all  They  faid  of  the 
other  Affair,  and  his  Mother’s  Bitternefs  againft  him.  But  when,  the  very 
40  next  Morning  after  their  Arrival  at  London ,  They  faw  the  Chancellor  (who 
had  not  feen  the  King)  appear  in  the  Parliament  in  the  Robes  of  a  Peer ; 

They  thought  it  to  no  Purpofe  to  profecute  their  Defign  againft  him,  whom 
his  Majefty  was  refolved  to  proteCl  from  any  unjuft  Perfecution.  But  the 
other  Refolution  was  purfued  with  Noife  and  much  Defamation. 

The  next  Day  after  the  Queen’s  Arrival,  all  the  Privy  Council  in  a 
Body  waited  upon  the  Queen,  to  congratulate  her  Return  into  England ; 
and  the  Chancellor  was  obliged  to  go  in  the  Head  of  them,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  fame  Countenance  that  the  reft  were,  which  was  very 
cheerful,  and  with  many  gracious  Expreflions.  And  from  this  Time  He 
put  not  himfelf  in  her  Majefty’s  Prefence,  nor  appeared  at  all  concerned  at 
the  fcandalous  Difcourfes  againft  his  Daughter.  The  Earl  of  Si.  Albans 
and  all  who  were  near  the  Queen  in  any  Truft,  and  the  Lord  Berkley  and 
his  Fadtion  about  the  Duke,  lived  in  Defiance  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  fo 
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imprudently  that  They  did  him  no  Harm,  but  underwent  the  Reproach 
of  moft  fober  Men.  The  King  continued  hi?  Grace  towards  him  without 
the  lead;  Diminution,  and  not  only  to  him,  but  to  many  others  who 
were  trufted  by  him  ;  which  made  it  evident,  that  He  believed  Nothing 
of  what  Sir  Charles  Berkley  avowed,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  Fellow  of 
great  Wickednefs :  Which  Opinion  the  King  was  long  known  to  have  of 
him,  before  his  coming  into  E?iglandi  and  after. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Seafon  of  his  Daughter’s  Delivery  was  at  Hand. 
And  it  was  the  King’s  Chance,  to  be  at  his  Houfe  with  the  Committee 
of  Council,  when  She  fell  in  Labour  :  Of  which  being  advertifed  by  her  10 
Father,  the  King  directed  him  “  to  fend  for  the  Lady  Marchionefs  of  Or- 
“  monel y  the  Countefs  of  Sunderland ,  and  other  Ladies  of  known  Honour 
“  and  Fidelity  to  the  Crown,  to  be  prefent  with  her:”  Who  all  came,  and 
ffrffa  were  prefent  till  She  was  delivered  of  a  Son.  The  Bifhop  of  JVmcheJler , 
s™.  in  the  Interval  of  her  greateft  Pangs,  and  fometimes  when  they  were  upon 
her,  was  prefent,  and  afked  her  fuch  Queftions  as ,  were  thought  fit  for  the 
Occafion ;  “  whofe  the  Child  was  of  which  She  was  in  Labour,”  whom 
She  averred,  with  all  Proteftations,  to  be  the  Duke’s;  “ whether  She 
“had  ever  known  any  other  Man,”  which  She  renounced  with  all  Vehe¬ 
mence,  faying,  “  that  She  was  confident  the  Duke  did  not  think  She  had ;”  zo 
and  being  afked,  “  whether  She  were  married  to  the  Duke,”  She  anfwer- 
ed,  ££She  was,  and  that  there  were  WitnefTes  enough,  who  in  due  Time, 
££She  was  confident,  would  avow  it.”  In  a  Word,  her  Behaviour  was 
fuch'  as  abundantly  fatisfied  the  Ladies  who  were  prefent,  of  her  Innocence 
from  the  Reproach ;  and  They  were  not  referved  in  the  Declaration  of  it, 
even  before  the  Perfons  who  Were  leaft  pleafed  with  their  Teftimony. 
And  the  Lady  Marchionefs. of  Ormond  took  an  Opportunity  to  declare  it 
fully  to  the  Duke,  himfelf,  and  perceived  in  him  fuch  a  Kind  of  Tender- 
nefs,  that  perfuaded  her  that  He  did  not  believe  any  Thing  amifs.  And 
the  King  enough  publifhed  his  Opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  Scandal.  30 
The  Chancellor’s  own  Carriage,  that  is,  his  doing  Nothing,  nor  faying 
any  Thing  from  whence  They  might  take  Advantage,  exceedingly  vexed 
them*  Yet  They  undertook  to  know,  and  informed  the  Duke  confident¬ 
ly,  “that  the  Chancellor  had  a  great  Party  in  the  Parliament;  and  that 
“  He  was  refolyed  within  few  Days  to  complain  there,  and  to  produce  the 
WitnefTes,  who  were  prefent  at  the  Marriage,  to  be  examined,  that  their 
“  Teftimony  might  remain  there ;  which  would  be  a  great  Affront  to 
“  him with  many  other  Particulars,  which  might  ineenfe  his  Highnefs. 
Whereupon  the  Duke,  who  had  been  obferved  never  to  have  fpoken  to 
him  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  or  any  where  elfe,  fince  the  Time  of  his  go-40 
ing  to  meet  his  Sifter,  finding  the  Chancellor  one  Day  in  the  Privy  Lodg¬ 
ings,  whifpered  him  in  the  Ear,  ££  that  He  would  be  glad  to  confer  with 
“him  in  his  Lodging,”  whither  He  was  then  going.  The  other  imme¬ 
diately  followed ;  and  being  come  thither,  the  Duke  fent  all  his  Servants 
out  of  Diftance ;  and  then  told  him  with  much  Warmth,  “  what  He  had 
“  been  informed  of  his  Purpofe  to  complain  to  the  Parliament  againft  him, 

“  which  He  did  not  value  or  care  for :  However,  if  He  fhould  profecute 
“any  fuch  Courfe,  it  fhould  be  the  worfe  for  him;”  implying  fome 
Threats,  “  what  He  would  do,  before  He  would  bear  fuch  an  Affront ;” 
adding  then,  “  that  for  his  Daughter,  She  had  behaved  herfelf  fo  foully  (of  5o 
“  which  He  had  fuch  Evidence  as  was  as  convincing  as  his  own  Eyes,  and 
“  of  which  He  could  make  no  Doubt)  that  Nobody  could  blame  him  for 
“  his  Behaviour  towards  her ;”  concluding  with  fome  other  Threats,  “  that 
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“  He  fhould  repent  it,  if  He  purfued  his  Intention  of  appealing  to  the 
“  Parliament.” 

As  foon  as  the  Duke  difcontinued  his  Difcourfe,  the  Chancellor  told 
him,  “that  He  hoped  He  would  difcover  the  Untruth  of  other  Reports 
“  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Falfehood  of  this,  which  had  been 
“raifed  without  the  leaf!  Ground  or  Shadow  of  Truth.  That  though  He 
“  did  not  pretend  to  much  Wifdom,  yet  no  Man  took  him  to  be  fuch  a 
“  Fool,  as  He  muft  be,  if  He  intended  to  do  fuch  an  A£t  as  He  was  in- 
“  formed.  That  if  his  Highnefs  had  done  any  Thing  towards  or  againft 
io  “  him  which  He  ought  not  to  have  done,  there  was  One  who  is  as  much 
“  above  him,  as  his  Highnefs  was  above  him,  and  who  could  both  cenfure 
“  and  punifh.  it.  For  his  own  Part,  He  knew  too  well  whofe  Son  He 
“  was,  and  whofe  Brother  He  is,  to  behave  himfelf  towards  him  with  left 
“  Duty  and  Submiffion  than  was  due  to  him,  and  fhould  be  always  paid 
C£  by  him.”  He  faid,  “  He  was  not  concerned  to  vindicate  his  Daughter 
“  from  any  the  moft  improbable  Scandals  and  Afperfions :  She  had  difob- 
“  liged  and  deceived  him  too  much,  for  him  to  be  over-confident,  that  She 
“  might  not  deceive  any  other  Man :  And  therefore  He  would  leave  that 
“likewife  to  God  Almighty,  upon  whofe  Blefiing  He  would  always  de- 
ao  “  pend,  whilft  himfelf  remained  innocent,  and  no  longer.”  The  Duke 
replied  not,  nor  from  that  Time  mentioned  the  Chancellor  with  any  Dif- 
pleafure  ;  and  related  to  the  King,  and  fome  other  Perfons,  the  Difcourfe 
that  had  paffed,  very  exa&ly. 

There  did  not  after  all  this  appear,  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Men,  any 
of  that  Humour  and  Indignation  which  was  expected.  On  the  contrary, 

Men  of  the  greateft  Name  and  Reputation  fpake  of  the  Foulnefs  of  the 
Proceeding  with  great  Freedom,  and  with  all  the  Deteftation  imaginable 
againft  Sir  Charles  Berkley ,  whofe  Teftimony  Nobody  believed  ;  not  with¬ 
out  fome  Cenfure  of  the  Chancellor,  for  not  enough  appearing  and  profe- 
3°  cuting  the  Indignity:  But  He  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  Instances, 
which  He  never  afterwards  repented.  The  Queen’s. implacable  Difpleafure 
continued  in  the  full  Height,  doing  all  She  could  to  keep  the  Duke  firm 
to  his  Refolution,  and  to  give  all  Countenance  to  tfie  Calumny.  As  before 
the  Dilcovery  of  this  Engagement  of  the  Duke’s  Aftecftion,  the  Duke  of 
Glocejler  had  died  of  the  Smallpox,  to  the  extraordinary  Grief  of  the 
King  and  the  whole  Kingdom  ;  fo,  at  this  Time,  it  pleafed  God  to  vifit 
the  Princefs  Royal  with  the  fame  Difeafe,  and  of  which  She  died  within 
few  Days ;  having  in  her  laft  Agonies  exprefted  a  Diflike  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  that  Affair,  to  which  She  had  contributed  too  much.  The  Dukefifcn*& 

40  himfelf  grew  melancholick  and  difpirited,  and  cared  not  for  Company,  porSE** 
thofe  Divertifements  in  which  He  formerly  delighted :  Which  was  obferved 
by  every  Body,  and  which  in  the  End  wrought  fo  far  upon  the  Confcience 
of  the  lewd  Informer,  that  He,  Sir  Charles  Berkley,  came  to  the  Duke, 
and  clearly  declared  to  him;  “  that  the  general  Difcourfe  of  Men,  of^^'J^ 
“  what  Inconvenience  and  Mifchief,  if  not  abfolute  Ruin,  fuch  a  Marriage the 
“  would  be  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  had  prevailed  with  him  to  ufe  all  the  lucbcrgf 
“  Power  He  had  to  diftuade  him  from  it ;  and  when  He  found  He  could  ^utfbey 
“not  prevail  with  him,  He  had  formed  that  Accufation,  which  He  pre- 
“  fumed  could  not  but  produce  the  Effect  He  wifhed  ;  which  He  now  con- 
?o  “  fefted  to  be  falfe,  and  without  the  leaft  Ground ;  and  that  He  was  very 
“  confident  of  her  Virtue  :”  And  therefore  befought  his  Highnefs)  “  to  par- 
<£  don  a  Fault,  that  was  committed  out  of  pure  Devotion  to  him ;  and 
“  that  He  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  ruined  by  the  Power  of  thofe, 
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“  whom  He  had  To  unworthily  provoked ;  and  of  which  He  had  fo  much 
“  Shame,  that  He  had  not  Confidence  to  look  upon  them.”  The  Duke 
found  himfelf  fo  much  relieved  in  that  Part  that  mod:  affii&ed  him,  that 
He  embraced  him,  and  made  a  folemn  Promife,  “  that  He  fhould  not  fuf- 
“  fer  in  the  lead;  Degree  in  his  own  Affe&ion,  for  what  had  proceeded  fo 
“  abfolutely  from  his  Good-Will  to  him  ;  and  that  He  would  take  fo  much 
“ Care  of  him,  that  in  the  compounding  that  Affair  He  fhould  be  fo 
“comprehended,  that  He  fhould  receive  no  Difadvantage.” 
the  Duke  And  now  the  Duke  appeared  with  another  Countenance,  writ  to  her 
ZiAf/cot whom  He  had  injured  “that  He  would  fpeedily  vifit  her,”  and  gave  her  10 
jcjfion.  Charge  “  to  have  a  Care  of  his  Son.”  He  gave  the  King  a  full  Account 
of  all,  without  concealing  his  Joy ;  and  took  mod:  Pleafure  in  conferring 
with  them,  who  had  feemed  lead:  of  his  Mind  when  He  had  been  mod 
tranfported,  and  who  had  always  argued  againd  the  Probability  of  the 
Tedimony  which  had  wrought  upon  him.  The  Queen  was  not  pleafed 
with  this  Change,  though  the  Duke  did  not  yet  own  to  her,  that  He  had 
altered  his  Refolution.  She  was  always  very  angry  at  the  King’s  Coldnefs, 
who  had  been  fo  far  from  that  Averfion  which  She  expected,  that  He 
found  Excufes  for  the  Duke,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  her  Pafiions;  and 
now  preffed  the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth  by  Sir  Charles  Berkleys  Confef-  20 
don,  as  a  Thing  that  pleafed  him.  They  about  her  and  who  had  mod 
indamed  and  provoked  her  to  the  fharped  Refentment,  appeared  more 
calm  in  their  Difcourfes,  and  either  kept  Silence,  or  fpake  to  another  Tune 
than  They  had  done  formerly,  and  wifhed  that  the  Budnefs  was  well  com- 
pofed ;  all  which  mightily  increafed  the  Queen’s  Pafdon.  And  having 
come  to  know,  that  the  Duke  had  made  a  Vidt  at  the  Place  She  mod 
fendd  abhorred,  She  brake  into  great  Pafdon,  and  publickly  declared,  “  that 
at  this  Change  “  whenever  that  Woman  fhould  be  brought  into  Whitehall  by  one  Door, 
in  the  Duke.  <{  ker  Majedy  would  go  out  of  it  by  another  Door,  and  never  come  into 
“it  again.”  And  for  feveral  Days  her  Majedy  would  not  differ  the  Duke  30 
to  be  in  her  Prefence ;  at  lead,  if  He  came  with  the  King,  She  forbore  to 
fpeak  to  him,  or  to  take  any  Notice  of  him.  Nor  could  They,  who  had 
ufed  to  have  mod  Credit  with  her,  fpeak  to  her  with  any  Acceptation ; 
though  They  were  all  weary  of  the  Didances  They  had  kept,  and  difeern- 
ed  well  enough  where  the  Matter  mud  end.  And  many  dedred  to  dnd 
fome  Expedient,  how  the  Work  might  be  facilitated,  by  fome  Application 
and  Addrefs  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  Queen :  But  He  abfolutely  refufed 
to  make  the  lead  Advance  towards  it,  or  to  contribute  to  her  Indignation 
by  putting  himfelf  into  her  Majedy’s  Prefence.  He  declared,  “that  the 
“  Queen  had  great  Reafon  for  the  Pafdon  She  expreffed  for  the  In-  4° 
“  dignity  that  had  been  done  to  her,  and  which  He  would  never  endeavour 
“  to  excufe ;  and  that  as  far  as  his  low  Quality  was  capable  of  receiving 
“an  Injury  from  fo  great  a  Prince,  He  had  himfelf  to  complain  of  a 
“  Tranfgrefdon,  that  exceeded  the  Limits  of  all  Judice,  divine  and  human.” 

The  Queen  had  made  this  Journey  out  of  France  into  England  much 
looner  than  She  intended,  and  only,  upon  this  Occadon,  to  prevent  a  Mif- 
chief  She  had  great  Reafon  to  deprecate.  And  fo,  upon  her  Arrival,  She 
had  declared,  “  that  She  would  day  a  very  fhort  Time,  being  obliged  to 
“  return  into  France  for  her  Health,  and  to  ufe  the  Waters  of  Bourbon , 

“  which  had  already  done  her  much  Good,  that  the  enfuing  Seafbn  would  ?o 
“  with  God’s  Bleding  make  perfe<d.”  And  the  Time  was  now  come, 
that  Orders  were  fent  for  the  Ships  to  attend  her  Embarcation  at  P or tf mouth  \ 
and  the  Day  was  appointed,  for  the  beginning  her  Journey  from  Whitehall: 
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Bo  that  the  Duke’s  Affair,  which  He  now  took  to  Heart,  was  (as  every 
Body  thought)  to  be  left  in  the  State  it  was,  at  leaf!  under  the  Renuncia¬ 
tion  and  Interdiction  of  a  Mother.  When  on  a  fudden,  of  which  Nobody 
then  knew  the  Reafon,  her  Majefty’s  Countenance  and  Difcourfe  was 
changed ;  She  treated  the  Duke  with  her  ufual  Kindnefs,  and  confefled  to 
him,  “  that  the  Bufinefs  that  had  offended  her  fo  much  She  perceived  was  Her  Maiefo 
“proceeded  fo  far,  that  no  Remedy  could  be  applied  to  it;  and  therefore 
“  that  She  would  trouble  herfelf  no  farther  in  it,  but  pray  to  God  to  blefs vtour% 
“him,  and  that  He  might  be  happy:”  So  that  the  Duke  had  now  No- 
10  thing  to  wifh,  but  that  the  Queen  would  be  reconciled  to  his  Wife,  who 
remained  Bill  at  her  Father’s,  where  the  King  had  vifited  her  often ;  to 
which  the  Queen  was  not  averfe,  and  fpake  gracioufly  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  faid  “She  would  be  good  Friends  with  him.”  But  Both  thefe  requi¬ 
red  fome  Formalities ;  and  They  who  had  behaved  themfelves  the  moft  dis¬ 
obligingly,  expected  to  be  comprehended  in  any  Atonement  that  fhould  be 
made.  And  it  was  exceedingly  laboured,  that  the  Chancellor  would  make 
the  firft  Approach,  by  vifiting  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ;  which  He  abfolutely 
refufed  to  do :  And  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Arts  of  that  Court, 
whereof  Diffimulation  was  the  Soul,  did  not  believe  that  thofe  Changes, 
ao  for  which  He  faw  no  reafonable  Motive,  could  be  real ;  until  Abbot  Moun- 
tague  (who  had  fo  far  complied  with  the  FaCfion  of  that  Court,  as  not  to 
converfe  with  an  Enemy)  vifited  him  with  all  Opennefs,  and  told  him, 

“  that  this  Change  in  the  Queen  had  proceeded  from  a  Letter  She  had 
“  newly  received  from  the  Cardinal,  in  which  He  had  plainly  told  her, 

“  that  She  would  not  receive  a  good  TVelco?ne  in  France,  if  She  left  her  Sons  TbeCaa/eof 
“  in  her  Difpleafure ,  and  profeffed  an  Animofity  againjl  thofe  Minijlers , 

“  who  were  mojl  trujled  by  the  King .  He  extolled  the  Services  done  by  the 
“  Chancellor ,  and  advifed  her  to  comply  with  what  could  not  be  avoided \  and 
“  to  be  perfeSlly  reconciled  to  her  Children ,  and  to  thofe  who  were  nearly  re - 
3o  “  lated  to  them  or  were  mtrujled  by  them :  And  that  He  did  this  in  fo 
“  powerful  a  Style,  and  with  fuch  powerful  Reafons,  that  her  Majefty’s 
“  Paffions  were  totally  fubaued.  And  this”  He  faid  “  was  the  Reafon  of 
“  the  fudden  Change,  that  every  Body  had  obferved ;  and  therefore  that 
“  He  ought  to  believe  the  Sincerity  of  it,  and  to  perform  that  Part  which 
“  might  be  expeCted  from  him,  in  Compliance  with  the  Queen’s  Inclinations 
“  to  have  a  good  Intelligence  with  him.” 

The  Chancellor  had  never  looked  upon  the  Abbot  as  his  Enemy,  and 
gave  Credit  to  all  He  faid,  though  He  did  little  underftand  from  what 
Fountain  that  Good-Will  of  the  Cardinal  had  proceeded,  who  had  never 
40  been  propitious  to  him.  He  made  all  thofe  Profeftions  of  Duty  to  the 
Queen  that  became  him,  and  “  how  happy  He  fhould  think  himfelf  in 
“her  Protection,  which  He  had  Need  of,  and  did  with  all  Humility  im- 
“  plore ;  and  that  He  would  gladly  caft  himfelf  at  her  Majefty’s  Feet, 

“when  She  would  vouchfafe  to  admit  it.”  But  for  the  adjufting  this, 
there  was  to  be  more  Formality ;  for  it  was  neceffary  that  the  Earl  of  St. 

Albans  (between  whom  and  the  Chancellor  there  had  never  been  any 
Friendfhip)  fhould  have  fome  Part  in  this  Compofition,  and  do  many 
good  Offices  towards  it,  which  were  to  precede  the  final  Conclufion.  The 
Duke  had  brought  Sir  Charles  Berkley  to  the  Dutchefs,  at  whole  Feet  He 
yohad  caft  himfelf,  with  all  the  Acknowledgment  and  Penitence  He  could 
exprefs ;  and  She,  according  to  the  Command  of  the  Duke,  accepted  his 
Submiffion,  and  promifed  to  forget  the  Offence.  He  came  likewife  to  the 
Chancellor  with  thofe  Profeftions  which  He  could  eafily  make ;  and  the 
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other  was  obliged  to  receive  him  civilly.  And  then  his  Uncle,  the  Lord 
Berkley ,  waited  upon  the  Dutchefs ;  and  afterwards  vifited  her  Father, 
like  a  Man  (which  He  could  not  avoid)  who  had  done  very  much  towards 
the  bringing  fo  difficult  a  Matter  to  fo  good  an  End,  and  expedted  Thanks 
from  all ;  having  that  Talent  in  fome  Perfe&ion,  that  after  He  had  croffi- 
ed  and  puzzled  any  Bufinefs  as  much  as  was  in  his  Power,  He  would  be 
thought  the  only  Man,  who  had  untied  all  Knots,  and  made  the  Way 
fmooth,  and  removed  all  Obftrudtions. 

7^(KiKg  and  The  Satisfadlion  the  King  and  the  Duke  had  in  this  Difpofition  of  the 
P leafed  with  Queen,  was  vifible  to  all  Men.  And  They  Both  thought  the  Chancellor  io 
fe^eln.  too  referved  in  contributing  his  Part  towards,  or  in  meeting,  the  Queen’s 
Favour,  which  He  could  not  but  difcern  was  approaching  towards  him ; 
and  that  He  did  not  entertain  any  Difcourfes,  which  had  been  by  many 
entered  upon  to  him  upon  that  Subject,  with  that  Cheerfulnefs  and  Serenity 
of  Mind)  that  might  juftly  be  expedled.  And  of  this  the  Duke  made  an 
Obfervation,  and  a  Kind  of  Complaint,  to  the  King,  who  thereupon  came 
one  Day  to  the  Chancellor’s  Houfe  ;  and  being  alone  with  him,  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  told  him  many  Particulars  which  had  paffed  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  and  the  good  Humour  her  Majefty  was  in  :  “  That  the  next  Day 
c<  the  Earl  of  Si.  Albans  would  vifit  him,  and  offer  him  his  Service  in  ac-  2» 
cc  companying  him  to  the  Queen,  which  He  conjured  him  to  receive  with 
cc  all  Civility,  and  Expreffions  of  the  Joy  He  took  in  it ;  in  which”  He 
told  him,  ccHe  was  obferved  to  be  too  fullen,  and  that  when  all  other 
Mens  Minds  appeared  to  be  cheerful,  his  alone  appeared  to  be  more  cloudy 
cc  than  it  had  been,  when  that  Affair  feemed  moil  defperate ;  which  was 
ccthe  more  taken  Notice  of,  becaufe  it  was  not  natural  to  him.” 

The  Chancellor  anfwered,  cc  that  He  did  not  know,  that  He  had  Tail- 
Cfed  in  any  Thing,  that  in  good  Manners  or  Decency  could  be  required 
ccfrom  him:  But  Fie  confeffed,  that  lately  his  Thoughts  were  more  per- 
plexed,  and  troublefome  to  himfelf,  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  30 
and  therefore  it  was  no  Wonder,  if  his  Looks  were  not  the  fame  they  had 
“ufed  to  be.  That  though  He  had  been  furprifed  to  Amazement,  upon 
cc  the  firft  Notice  of  that  Bufinefs ;  yet  He  had  been  fhortly  able  to  recol- 
led  himfelf,  and,  upon  the  Teftimony  of  his  own  Confcience,  to  com- 
ccpofe  his  Mind  and  Spirits,  and  without  any  Reludancy  to  abandon  any 
€c  Thought  of  his  Daughter,  and  to  leave  her  to  that  Mifery  She  had  de- 
Cf  ferved  and  brought  upon  herfelf,  Nor  did  the  Viciffitudes  which  occur¬ 
red  after  in  that  Tranfadion,  or  the  Difpleafure  and  Menaces  of  the 
Duke,  make  any  other  Impreffion  upon  him,  than  to  know  how  unable 
He  was  to  enter  into  any  Conteft  in  that  Matter  (which  in  all  Refpeds  40 
ccwas  too  difficult  and  fuperiour  to  his  Underftanding  and  Faculties,)  and 
sc  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Diredion  and  Dilpofal  of  God  Almighty  :  And 
“  in  this  Acquiefcence  He  had  enjoyed  a  Repofe  with  much  Tranquillity  of 
cc  Mind,  being  prepared  to  undergo  any  Misfortune  that  might  befall  him 
€C  from  thence.  But  that  now  He  was  awakened  by  other  Thoughts  and 
cc  Refledions,  which  He  could  lefs  range  and  govern.  He  faw  thofe  Diffi- 
cc  culties  removed,  which  He  had  thought  infuperable ;  that  his  own  Con- 
(e  dition  muff  be  thought  exalted  above  what  He  thought  poffible ;  and 
cc  that  He  was  far  lefs  able  to  bear  the  Envy  that  was  unavoidable,  than 
fC  the  Indignation  and  Contempt,  that  alone  had  threatened  him.  That  his 
ef  Daughter  was  now  received  in  the  Royal  Family,  the  Wife  of  the  King’s 
cf  only  Brother  and  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Crown,  whilfl  his  Majefty 
himfelf  remained  unmarried.  The  great  Truft  his  Majefty  repofed  in 
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cc  him,  infinitely  above  and  contrary  to  his  Defire,  was  in  itfelf  liable  to 
cc  Envy  ;  and  how  infupportable  that  Envy  muft  be,  upon  this  new  Rela- 
Cf  tion.  He  could  not  but  forefee ;  together  with  the  Jealoufies^  which  arti- 
fCficial  Men  would  be  able  to  infinuate  into  his  Majefty,  even  when  They 
cc  feemed  to  have  all  pofiible  Confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  when  They  extolled  him  moll  ;  and  that  how  firm  and  conftant  foever 
“  his  Majefty ’s  Grace  and  Favour  was  to  him  at  prefent  (of  which  He  had 
“  lately  given  fuch  lively  Teftimony,)  and  how  refolved  foever  He  was  to 
c c  continue  it,  his  Majefty  himfelf  could  not  know  how  far  fome  Jealou- 
10  cc  lies,  cunningly  fuggefted  by  fome  Men,  might  by  Degrees  be  entertain- 
cc  ed  by  him.  And  therefore  that,  upon  all  the  Revolvings  He  had  with 
cc  himfelf.  He  could  not  think  of  any  Thing,  that  could  contribute  equal- 
“  ly  to  his  Majefty’s  Service  and  his  Quiet,  and  to  the  Happinefs  and  Secu¬ 
rity  of  himfelf,  as  for  him  to  retire  from  the  a&ive  Station  He  was  in* 
“  to  an  abfolute  Solitude  and  vifible  Inactivity  in  all  Matters  relating  to  the 
“  State :  And  which  He  thought  could  not  be  fo  well,  under  any  Retire- 
“  ment  into  the  Country  or  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  as  by  his  leaving 
£C  the  Kingdom,  and  fixing  himfelf  in  fome  Place  beyond  the  Seas  remote 
££  from  any  Court.”  And  having  faid  all  this,  or  Words  to  the  fame  Ef- 
ao  fed,  He  fell  on  his  Knees ;  and  with  all  pofiible  Earneftnefs  defired  the 
King,  ££  that  He  would  confent  to  his  Retirement  as  a  Thing  moft  necefi 
££  fary  for  his  Service,  and  give  his  Pafs  to  go  and  refide  in  any  fuch  Place, 
“  beyond  the  Seas,  as  his  Majefty  would  make  Choice  of.” 

The  King  heard  him  patiently,  yet ,  with  Evidence  enough  that  He 
was  not  pleafed  with  what  He  faid ;  and  when  He  kneeled,  took  him  up 
with  fome  Paftion  ;  ££  He  did  not  expe<ft  this  from  him,  and  that  He  had 
££  fo  little  Kindnefs  for  him,  as  to  leave  him  in  a  Time,  when  He  could  not 
££  but  know  that  He  was  very  necefiary  for  his  Service.  That  He  had  Rea- 
££  fon  to  be  very  well  allured,  that  it  could  never  be  in  any  Man’s  Power, 
30  “  to  lefien  his  Kindnefs  towards  him,  or  Confidence  in  him  ;  and  if  any 
££  fhould  prefume  to  attempt  it,  They  would  find  Caufe  to  repent  their 
££  Prefumption.”  He  faid,  £f  there  were  many  Reafons,  why  He  could  ne- 
£C  ver  have  defigned  or  advifed  his  Brother  to  this  Marriage ;  yet  fince  it 
ccwas  paft  and  all  Things  fo  well  reconciled.  He  would  not  deny  that 
££He  was  glad  of  it,  and  promifed  himfelf  much  Benefit  from  it.”  He 
told  him,  ££  his  Daughter  was  a  Woman  of  a  great  Wit  and  excellent  Parts* 
££  and  would  have  a  great  Power  with  his  Brother ;  and  that  He  knew 
<£  that  She  had  an  entire  Obedience  for  him,  her  Father,  who  He  knew 
££  would  always  give  her  good  Counfel,  by  which”  He  faid  ££  He  was  con- 
40  ££  fident,  that  naughty  People  which  had  too  much  Credit  with  his  Brother, 
££  and  which  had  fo  often  milled  him,  would  be  no  more  able  to  corrupt 
££  him ;  but  that  She  would  prevent  all  ill  and  unreafonable  Attempts : 
£c And  therefore  He  again  confefled  that  He  was  glad  of  it;”  and  fo 
concluded  with  many  gracious  Exprefiions,  and  conjured  the  Chancellor 
££  never  more  to  think  of  thole  unreafonable  Things,  but  to  attend  and 
££  profecute  his  Bufinefs  with  his  ufual  Alacrity,  fince  his  Kindnefs  could 
££  never  fail  him.” 

Th  e  next  Morning,  which  was  of  the  laft  Day  that  the  Queen  was  to 
flay,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  vifited  the  Chancellor  with  all  thofe  Compli- 
?o  ments,  Profeftions  and  Proteftations,  which  were  natural,  and  which  He 
did  really  believe  every  Body  elfe  thought  to  be  very  fincere ;  for  He  had 
that  Kindnefs  for  himfelf,  that  He  thought  every  Body  did  believe  him. 
He  exprelfed  ££  a  wonderful  Joy,  that  the  Queen  would  now  leave  the 
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“  Court  united,  and  all  the  King’s  Affairs  in  a  very  hopeful  Condition,  in 
“  which  the  Queen  confefled  that  the  Chancellor’s  Counfels  had  been  very 
“  profperous,  and  that  She  was  refolved  to  part  with  great  and  a  fincere 
“  Kindnefs  towards  him ;  and  that  He  had  Authority  from  her  to  allure 
“  him  fo  much,  which  She  would  do  herfelf  when  She  faw  him And 
fo  offered  “  to  go  with  him  to  her  Majefty,  at  fuch  an  Hour  in  the  After- 
“  noon  as  She  fhould  appoint.”  The  other  made  fuch  Returns  to  all  the 
Particulars  as  were  fit,  and  “  that  He  would  be  ready  to  attend  the  Queen, 
“at  the  Time  She  fhould  pleafe  to  affign:”  And  in  the  Afternoon  the 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  came  again  to  him  ;  and  They  went  together  to  White- 
hall ,  where  They  found  the  Queen  in  her  Bedchamber,  where  many  Ladies 
were  prefent,  who  came  then  to  take  their  Leave  of  her  Majefty,  before 
She  begun  her  Journey. 

The  Queen  re~  The  Duke  of  York  had  before  prefented  his  Wife  to  his  Mother,  who' 
Diet  chefs  of  received  her  without  the  leaft  Shew  of  Regret,  or  rather  with  the  fame 
Grace  as  if  She  had  liked  it  from  the  Beginning,  and  made  her  fit  down 
by  her.  When  the  Chancellor  came  in,  the  Queen  rofe  from  her  Chair, 
and  received  him  with  a  Countenance  very  ferene.  The  Ladies,  and  others 
who  were  near,  withdrawing,  her  Majefty  told  him,  “  that  He  could  not 
“wonder,  much  lefs  take  it  ill,  that  She  had  been  much  offended  with1® 
“  the  Duke,  and  had  no  Inclination  to  give  her  Confent  to  his  Marriage  5 
“  and  if  She  had,  in  the  Paffion  that  could  not  be  condemned  in  her, 

“  fpake  any  Thing  of  him  that  He  had  taken  ill,  He  ought  to  impute  it 
“  to  the  Provocation  She  had  received,  though  not  from  him.  She  was  now 
informed  by  the  King,  and  well  allured,  that  He  had  no  Hand  in  con¬ 
triving  that  Friendfhip,  but  was  offended  with  that  Paffion  that  really  was 
worthy  of  him.  That  She  could  not  but  confefs,  that  his  Fidelity  to 
“  the  King  her  Hufband  was  very  eminent,  and  that  He  had  ferved  the 
“  King  her  Son  with  equal  Fidelity  and  extraordinary  Succefs.  And 
“  therefore  as  She  had  received  his  Daughter  as  her  Daughter,  and  hearti-  30 
<c  ly  forgave  the  Duke  and  her,  and  was  refolved  ever  after  to  live  with 
“  all  the  Affe&ion  of  a  Mother  towards  them ;  fo  She  refolved  to  make  a 
“  Friendfhip  with  him,  and  hereafter  to  expert  all  the  Offices  from  him, 

“  which  her  Kindnefs  fhould  defer ve.”  And  when  the  Chancellor  had 
made  all  thofe  Acknowledgments  which  He  ought  to  do,  and  commended 
her  Wifdom  and  Indignation  in  a  Bufinefs,  “in  which  She  could  not  ffiew 
“  too  much  Anger  and  Averfion,  and  had  too  much  forgotten  her  own 
“Honour  and  Dignity  if  She  had  been  lefs  offended,”  and  magnified  her 
Mercy  and  Generality  “in  departing  fo  foon  from  her  neceffiary  Severity, 

“  and  pardoning  a  Crime  in  itfelf  fo  unpardonable He  made  thofe  Pro-  40 
feffions  of  Duty  to  her  which  were  due  to  her,  and  “that  He  fhould 
“  always  depend  upon  her  Protection  as  his  moft  gracious  Miftrefs,  and 
“  pay  all  Obedience  to  her  Commands,”  The  Queen  appeared  well  plea- 
fed,  and  faid  “  She  fhould  remain  very  confident  of  his  AffeCtion,”  and  fo 
difcourfed  of  forne  Particulars ;  and  then  opening  a  Paper  that  She  had  in 
her  Hand,  She  recommended  the  Difpatch  of  fome  Things  to  him,  which 
immediately  related  to  her  own  Service  and  Intereft,  and  then  fome  Per- 
fons,  who  had  either  fome  Suits  to  the  King,  or  fome  Contra verfies  de¬ 
pending  in  Chancery.  And  the  Evening  drawing  on,  and  very  many  Ladies 
and  others  waiting  without  to  kifs  her  Majefty’s  Hand,  He  thought  it  Time  70 
to  take  his  Leave ;  and  after  having  repeated  fome  ffiort  Profeffions  of  his 
Duty,  He  kiffed  her  Majefty’s  Hand :  And  from  that  Time  there  did 
never  appear  any  Want  of  Kindnefs  in  the  Queen  towards  him,  whilft 
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He  flood  in  no  Need  of  it,  nor  until  it  might  have  done  him  Good. 

Thus  an  Intrigue,  that  without  Doubt  had  been  entered  into  and  in- 
duftrioufly  contrived  by  thofe,  who  defigned  to  affront  and  bring  Difho- 
nour  upon  the  Chancellor  and  his  Family,  was,  by  God’s  good  Pleafure, 
turned  to  their  Shame  and  Reproach,  and  to  the  Increafe  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Greatnefs  and  Profperity.  And  fo  We  return  to  the  Time  from  whence 
this  Digrefiion  led  us,  and  fhall  take  a  particular  View  of  all  thofe  Acci¬ 
dents,  which  had  an  Influence  upon  the  Quiet  of  the  Kingdom,  or  which 
were  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Chancellor’s  Misfortunes ;  which,  though  the 
io  Effect  of  them  did  not  appear  in  many  Years,  were  difcerned  by  himfelf 
as  coming  and  unavoidable,  and  foretold  by  him  to  his  two  Bofom-Friends, 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton ,  who  conftantly  ad¬ 
hered  to  him  with  all  the  Integrity  of  true  Friendfhip. 

The  Greatnefs  and  Power  of  the  Chancellor,  by  this  Marriage  of  his  Thetclh™“Uo’h 
Daughter  with  all  the  Circumftances  which  had  accompanied  and  attend-  this  Marriage 
ed  it,  feemed  to  all  Men  to  have  eftablifhed  his  Fortune,  and  that  of  his  °{e^5  Daugh‘ 
Family  :  I  fay,  to  all  Men  but  to  himfelf,  who  was  not  in  the  leaft  De¬ 
gree  exalted  with  it.  He  knew  well  upon  how  flippery  Ground  He  flood, 
and  how  naturally  averfe  the  Nation  was  from  approving  an  exorbitant 
ao  Power  in  any  Subject.  He  faw  that  the  King  grew  every  Day  more  incli¬ 
ned  to  his  Pleafures,  which  involved  him  in  Expenfe,  and  Company  that 
did  not  delire  that  He  fhould  intend  his  Bufinefs  or  be  converfant  with  fo- 
ber  Men.  He  knew  well,  that  the  Servants  who  were  about  the  Duke 
were  as  much  his  Enemies  as  ever,  and  intended  their  own  Profit  only,  by 
what  Means  foever,  without  confidering  his  Honour  j  that  They  formed  his 
Houfhold,  Officers  and  Equipage,  by  the  Model  of  France ,  and  againft 
all  the  Rules  and  Precedents  of  England  for  a  Brother  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  every  Day  put  into  his  Head,  “  that  if  He  were  not  fupplied  for  all 
cc  thofe  Expenfes,  it  was  the  Chancellor’s  Fault,  who  could  effect  it  if  He 
30  “  would.”  Nor  was  He  able  to  prevent  thofe  Infufions,  nor  the  Efte&s  of 
them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  artificially  adminiftered,  as  if  their  End  was  to 
raife  a  Confidence  in  him  of  the  Chancellor,  not  to  weaken  it ;  though 
He  knew  well,  that  their  Defign  was  to  create  by  Degrees  in  him  a  Jea- 
loufy  of  his  Power  and  Credit  with  the  King,  as  if  it  eclipfed  his.  But 
this  was  only  in  their  own  dark  Purpofes,  which  had  been  all  blafted,  if 
they  had  been  apparent ;  for  the  Duke  did  not  only  profefs  a  very  great 
Affedtion  for  the  Chancellor,  but  gave  all  the  Demonftration  of  it  that  was 
poflible,  and  defired  Nothing  more,  than  that  it  fhould  be  manifeft  to  all 
Men,  that  He  had  an  entire  Truft  from  the  King  in  all  his  Affairs,  and 
40  that  He  would  employ  all  his  Intereft  to  fupport  that  Truft :  Whilft  the 
Chancellor  himfelf  declined  all  the  Occafions,  which  were  offered  for  the 
Advancement  of.  his  Fortune,  and  defired  wholly  to  be  left  to  the  Difcharge 
of  his  Office,  and  that  all  other  Officers  might  diligently  look  to  their  own 
Provinces,  and  be  accountable  for  them ;  and  detefted  Nothing  more  than 
that  Title  and  Appellation,  which  He  faw  He  fhould  not  alway  be  able  to 
avoid,  of  principal  Minifter  or  Favourite,  and  which  was  never  caft  on 
him  by  any  Designation  of  the  King,  (who  abhorred  to  be  thought  to  be 
governed  by  any  Angle  Perfon)  but  by  his  preferring  his  Pleafures  before 
his  Bufinefs,  and  fo  fending  all  Men  to  the  Chancellor  to  receive  Advice* 

50  And  hereby  the  Secretaries  of  State,  not  finding  a  prefent  Accefs  to  him 
when  the  Occafions  prefled,  reforted  to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  his 
Majefty  fpent  moft  Time,  to  be  refolved  by  him ;  which  Method  exceed¬ 
ingly  grieved  him,  and  to  which  He  endeavoured  to  apply  a  Remedy,  by 
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putting  all  Things  in  their  proper  Channel,  and  by  prevailing  with  the 
King,  when  He  ffiould  be  a  little  fatiated  with  the  Divertifements  He  af¬ 
fected,  to  be  vacant  to  fo  much  of  his  Bufinefs,  as  could  not  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  any  Body  elle. 

And  here  it  may  be  feafonable  to  infert  at  large  fome  Inftances,  which 
rejiednej r.  J  promifed  before,  and  by  which  it  will  be  manifeft ;  how  far  the  Chan¬ 

cellor  was  from  an  immoderate  Appetite  to  be  rich,  and  to  raife  his  For¬ 
tune,  which  He  propofed  only  to  do  by  the  Perquifites  of  his  Office  which 
were  confiderable  at  the  firft,  and  by  fuch  Bounty  of  the  King  as  might 
hereafter,  without  Noife  or  Scandal,  be  conferred  on  him  in  proper  Seafons I(? 
and  Occurrences ;  and  that  He  was  as  far  from  affeCting  fuch  an  unlimited 
Power  as  He  was  believed  afterwards  to  be  poflefled  of  (and  of  which  no 
Footfteps  could  ever  be  difcovered  in  any  of  his  Actions,  or  in  any  one  Par* 
ticular  that  was  the  EffeCt  of  fuch  Power),  or  from  deliring  any  other  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Power,  than  was  agreeable  to  the  great  Office  He  held,  and  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  moft  of  thofe,  who  had  been  his  Predeceffors  in 
that  Truft. 

Yie  refund  a  T  H  E  King  had  not  been  many  Weeks  in  England ,  when  the  Marquis 

1 'ofrlfcrown  of  Ormond  came  to  him  with  his  ufual  Friendfhip,  and  alked  him,  “  whe- 
iiajids.  “ther  it  would  not  be  now  Time  to  think  of  making  a  Fortune,  thatzo 
“  He  might  be  able  to  leave  to  his  Wife  and  Children,  if  He  ffiould 
“  die.”  And  when  He  found  that  He  was  lefs  fenfible  of  what  He  propo¬ 
fed  than  He  expeCted,  and  that  He  only  anfwered,  “  that  He  knew  not 
“  which  Way  to  go  about  it;”  the  Marquis  told  him,  “that  He  thought 
“  He  could  commend  a  proper  Suit  for  him  to  make  to  the  King ;  and 
“if  his  Modefty  would  not  permit  him  to  move  the  King  for  himfelf,  He 
“  would  undertake  to  move  it  for  him,  and  was  confident  that  the  King 
“  would  willingly  grant  it And  thereupon  fhewed  him  a  Paper,  which 
contained  the  King’s  juft  Title  to  ten  thoufand  Acres  of  Land  in  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens ,  which  would  be  of  a  good  yearly  Value ;  or  They, 
who  were  unjuftly  poflefled  of  it,  would  be  glad  to  purchafe  the  King’s 
Title  with  a  very  confiderable  Sum  of  Money.  And,  in  the  End,  He 
frankly  told  him,  “  that  He  made  this  Overture  to  him  with  the  King’s 
“  Approbation,  who  had  been  moved  in  it,  and  thought  at  the  firft  Sight, 

“  out  of  his  own  Goodnefs,  that  it  might  be  fit  for  him,  and  wifhed  the 
“Marquis  to  propofe  it  to  him.”  ' 

When  the  Chancellor  had  extolled  the  King’s  Generofity,  that  He  could, 
in  fo  great  Neceffities  of  his  own,  think  of  difpenfing  fo  great  a  Bounty 
upon  a  poor  Servant,  who  was  already  recompenfed  beyond  what  He  could 
be  ever  able  to  defer ve;  He  faid,  ‘Hhat  He  knew  very  well  the  King’s  40 
“  Title  to  that  Land,  of  which  He  was  in  Pofleffion  before  the  Rebellion 
“  began,  which  the  old  and  new  Adventurers  now  claimed  by  a  new  Con- 
“  traCt,  confirmed  by  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  which  could  not  deprive 
“  the  Crown  of  its  Right ;  which  all  the  Adventurers  (who  for  the  greateft 
“  Part  were  worthy  Men)  well  knew,  and  would  for  their  own  Sakes  not 
“  difpute,  fince  it  would  inevitably  produce  a  new  Inundation,  which  all 
“  their  Unity  and  Confent  in  maintaining  the  Banks  would  and  could  with 
“  Difficulty  enough  but  prevent  That  He  would  advife  his  Majefty  to 
“  give  all  the  Countenance  He  could,  to  the  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
“  that  great  Work,  which  was  of  great  Benefit  as  well  as  Honour  to  the 
“  Publick,  at  the  Charge  of  private  Gentlemen,  who  had  paid  dear  for  the 
“  Land  They  had  recovered;  but  that  He  would  never  advife  him,  to  begin 
“  his  Reign  with  the  Alienation  of  fuch  a  Parcel  of  Land  from  the  Crown 
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“  to  any  one  particular  Subject,  who  could  never  bear  the  Envy  of  it. 

££  That  his  Majefty  ought  to  referve  that  Revenue  to  himfelf,  tvhich  was 
“great,  though  lefs  than  it  was  generally  reputed  to  be;  at  lead:,  till  the 
“  Value  thereof  fhould  be  clearly  underftood  (and  the  detaining  it  in  his 
“  own  Hands  for  fome  Time,  would  be  the  beffc  Expedient  towards  the 
“  firiifhing  all  the  Banks,  when  the  Seafdft  fhould  be  fit,  which  elfe  would 
££  be  negle&ed  by  the  Difcord  among  the  Adventurers )  and  the  King 
“  knew  what  He  gave.  He  muft  remember,  that  He  had  two  Brothers’* 

(for  the  Duke  of  Glocejier  was  yet  alive)  ££  who  were  without  any  Revenue, 

10  ££  and  towards  whom  his  Bounty  was  to  be  firft  extended ;  and  that  this 
<£  Land  would  be  a  good  Ingredient  towards  an  Appanage  for  them  Both. 

££  And  that  till  They  were  reafonably  provided  for,  no  private  Man  in  his  Wits 
££  would  be  the  Objed  of  any  extraordinary  Bounty  from  the  King,  which 
££  would  unavoidably  make  him  the  Object  of  an  univerfal  Envy  and  Ha- 
££  tred.  That,  for  his  own  Part,  He  held  by  the  King’s  Favour  the  greateft 
££  Office  of  the  Kingdom  in  Place ;  and  though  it  was  not  near  the  Value 
££  it  was  efteemed  to  be,  and  that  many  other  Offices  were  more  profitable, 

££  yet  it  was  enough  for  him,  and  would  be  a  good  Foundation  to  improve 
££  his  Fortune:  So  that,”  He  faid,  “  He  had  made  a  Refolution  to  himfelf, 
to  «  which  He  thought  He  fhould  not  alter,  not  to  make  Hafte  to  be  rich.  That  it 
c£  was  the  principal  Part  or  Obligation  of  his  Office,  to  difluade  the  King  from 
££  making  any  Grants  of  fuch  a  Nature  (except  where  the  Necefilty  or  Con- 
££  veiiience  was  very  notorious)  and  even  to  flop  thofe  which  fhould  be  made 
££  of  that  Kind,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  pafs  the  Seal,  till  He  had  again 
££  waited  upon  the  King,  and  informed  him  of  the  evil  Conlequence  of 
€£  thofe  Grants ;  which  Difcharge  of  his  Duty  could  not  but  raile  him  many 
££  Enemies,  who  fhould  not  have  that  Advantage,  to  fay  that  He  obftru&ed 
££  the  King’s  Bounty  towards  other  Men,  when  He  made  it  very  profufe  to- 
£C  wards  himfelf.  And  therefore,  that  He  would  never  receive  any  Crown 
so  “  Land  from  the  King’s  Gift,  and  did  not  wifh  to  have  other  Honour  or 
££  any  Advantage,  but  what  his  Office  brought  him,  till  feven  Years  fhould 
££  pafs ;  in  which  all  the  Diftradlions  of  the  Kingdom  might  be  compoled, 

££  arid  the  Neceflities  thereof  fo  provided  for,  that  the  King  might  be  able, 

<£  without  hurting  himfelf,  to  exercife  fome  Liberality  towards  his  Servants 
“  who  had  ferved  him  well.”  How  He  feemed  to  part  from  this  Refolution  in 
fome  Particulars  afterwards,  arid  why  He  did  fo,  may  be  colle&ed  out  of 
what  hath  been  truly  fet  down  before. 

Wh  e  N  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had  given  the  King  a  large  Account  of 
the  Conference  between  him  and  the  Chancellor,  and  “  that  He  abfolutely 
40“  refufed  to  receive  that  Grant;”  his  Majefty  faid*  ££He  was  a  Fool  for  his 
££  Labour,  and  that  He  would  be  much  better  in  being  envied  than  in 
“  being  pitied.”  And  though  the  Iriheritance  of  thofe  Lands  was  after¬ 
wards  given  to  the  Duke,  yet  there  were  fuch  Eftates  granted  for  Years 
to  many  particular  Perfons,  moft  whereof  had  never  merited  by  any  Ser¬ 
vice,  that  Half  the  Value  thereof  never  came  to  his  Highnefs. 

As  foon  as  the  King  and  Duke  returned  from  Portfmouth ,  where  They 
had  feen  the  Queen  embarked  for  France ,  the  King  had  appointed  a  feeind^”fe 
Chapter,  for  the  electing  fome  Knights  of  the  Garter  into  the  Places  va-  °ftht 

cant.  Upon  which  the  Duke  defired  him  ££  to  nominate  the  Chancellor,” 

50  which  his  Majefty  faid  ££  He  would  willingly  do,  but  He  knew  not  whether 
££  it  would  be  grateful  to  him;  for  He  had  refilled  lo  many  Things,  that 
££  He  knew  not  what  He  would  take;”  and  therefore  wifhed  him  “to  take 
££  a  Boat  to  JV orceJler-Houfe ,  and  propole  it  to  him,  and  He  would  not  go  to 
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“  the  Chapter  till  his  Highnefs  returned.”  The  Duke  told  the  Chancellor 
what  had  palled  between  the  King  and  him,  and  “  that  He  was  come  only 
“  to  know  his  Mind,  and  could  not  imagine  but  that  fuch  an  Honour 
“  would  pleafe  him.”  The  Chancellor,  after  a  Million  of  humble  Ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  the  Duke’s  Grace  and  of  the  King’s  Condefcenfton; 
faid,  “  that  the  Honour  was  indeed  too  great  by  much  for  him  to  fuftain; 

“  that  there  were  very  many  worthy  Men,  who  well  remembered  him  of 
their  own  Condition,  when  He  firft  entered  into  his  Father’s  Service,  and 
<£  believed  that  He  was  advanced  too  much  before  them.”  Fie  befought 
his  Highnefs,  “  that  his  Favours  and  Prote&ion  might  not  expofe  him  to  io 
“  Envy  that  would  break  him  to  Pieces.”  He  alked  “  what  Knights  the 
“  King  meant  to  make;”  the  Duke  named  them,  all  Perfons  very  eminent: 
The  Chancellor  faid,  “  no  Man  could  except  againft  the  King’s  Choice; 

“  many  would  juftly,  if  He  were  added  to  the  Number.”  He  defired  his 
Highnefs  1 4  to  put  the  King  in  Mind  of  the  Earl  of  Eindfey ,  Lord  High 
u  Chamberlain  of  England ”  (with  whom  He  was  known  to  have  no  Friend- 
fhip,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  had  been  Difgufts  between  them  in  the 
laft  King’s  Time) ;  “  that  his  Father  had  loft  his  Life  with  the  Garter 
“  about  his  Neck,  when  this  Gentleman  his  Son,  endeavouring  to  relieve  him, 
“was  taken  Prifoner;  that  He  had  ferved  the  King  to  the  End  of  the  War  20 
“  with  Courage  and  Fidelity,  being  an  excellent  Officer :  For  all  which,  the 
“  King  his  Father  had  admitted  him  a  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber,  which 
£C  Office  He  was  now  without:  And  not  to  have  the  Garter  now  upon  his 
££  Majefty’s  Return,  would  in  all  Mens  Eyes  look  like  a  Degradation,  and 
l£  an  Inftance  of  his  Majefty’s  Difefteem  ;  efpecially  if  the  Chancellor  ffiould 
“  fupply  the  Place,  who  was  not  thought  his  Friend  :  And,  upon  the  whole 
Matter,  entreated  the  Duke  ££  to  refer ve  his  Favour  towards  him  for  fome 
“  other  Occalion,  and  excufe  him  to  the  King  for  the  declining  this  Ho- 
“  nour,  which  He  could  not  fupport.”  The  Duke  replied  with  an  of¬ 
fended  Countenance,  ££  that  He  faw  He  would  not  accept  any  Honour  from  30 
<£  the  King,  that  proceeded  by  his  Mediation ;”  and  fo  left  him  in  apparent 
Difpleafure.  However,  at  that  Chapter  the  Earl  of  Emdfey  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Garter ,  with  the  reft ;  and  coming  afterwards  to  hear  by 
What  Chance  it  was,  He  ever  lived  with  great  Civility  towards  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  to  his  Death. 

And  when  the  Chancellor  afterwards  complained  to  his  Majefty  ££  of 
££  his  Want  of  Care  of  him,  in  his  fo  eaftly  gratifying  his  Brother  in  a 
“  Particular  that  would  be  of  fo  much  Prejudice  to  him,”  and  fo  enlarged 
upon  the  Subject,  and  put  his  Majefty  in  Mind  of  Solomon  s  Interrogation, 
u  who  can  ft  and  againft  Envy?”  the  King  faid  no  more,  than  “that  He  40 
££  did  really  believe  when  He  lent  his  Brother,  that  He  would  refufe  it ;” 
and  added,  ££  I  tell  you,  Chancellor,  that  You  are  too  ftridt  and  apprehend 
££  live  in  thofe  Things,  and  truft  me,  it  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied.” 
The  Duke  did  not  diftemble  his  Refentment,  and  told  his  Wife,  ££  that 
££  He  took  it  very  ill ;  that  He  delired  that  the  World  might  take  Notice 
££  of  his  Friendfhip  to  her  Father,  and  that,  after  former  Unkindnefs,  He 
“was  heartily  reconciled  to  him;  but  that  her  Father  cared  not  to  have 
“  that  believed,  nor  would  have  it  believed  that  his  Intereft  in*  the  King 
“  was  not  enough,  to  have  no  Need  of  good  Offices  from  the  Duke 
Which  Difcourfe  He  ufed  likewife  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormotid  and  others,  5° 
who  He  thought  would  inform  the  Chancellor  of  it.  And  the  Dutchefs 
was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  took  it  unkindly  of  her  Father,  who  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  to  vindicate  himfelf 
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from  that  Folly  He  was  charged  with;  in  which  He  proteded  to  him, 

“  that  He  fo  abfolutely  and  entirely  depended  upon  his  Protection,  that  He 
“  would  never  receive  any  Favour  from  the  King,  but  by  his  Mediation  and 
“  Interpofition :”  To  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  “that  He  fhould  fee 
“  whether  He  would  have  that  Deference  to  him  fhortly.” 

A  n  d  it  was  not  long  before  the  Day  for  the  Coronation  was  appointed, 
when  the  King  had  appointed  to  make  fome  Barons,  and  to  raife  fom z  b! 
who  were  Barons  to  higher  Degrees  of  Honour ;  mod  of  whom  were  Men  not Earl 
very  grateful,  becaufe  They  had  been  faulty,  though  They  had  afterwards 
io  redeemed  what  was  pad,  by  having  performed  very  fignal  Services  to  his 
Majedy,  and  were  able  to  do  him  more:  Upon  which  the  King  had  re- 
folved  to  confer  thofe  Honours  upon  them,  and  in  Truth  had  promifed  it 
to  them,  or  to  fome  of  their  Friends,  before  He  came  from  beyond  the 
Seas.  At  this  Time  the  Duke  came  to  the  Chancellor,  and  faid,  “  He 
“  fhould  now  difcover  whether  He  would  be  as  good  as  his  Word  ;”  and  fo 
gave  him  a  Paper,  which  was  a  Warrant  under  the  King’s  Sign  Manual  to  the 
Attorney  General,  to  prepare  a  Grant,  by  which  the  Chancellor  fhould  be 
•  created  an  Earl.  To  which,  upon  the  Reading,  He  began  to  make  Objec¬ 
tions  ;  when  the  Duke  faid,  u  my  Lord,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  you 
tocc  this  Earned:  of  my  Friendfhip,  You  may  reje<d  it  if  You  think  fit,”  and 
departed.  And  the  Chancellor,  upon  Recollection,  and  Conference  with 
his  two  Friends,  the  Treafurer  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond \  found  He 
could  not  prudently  refufe  it.  And  fo,  the  Day  or  two  before  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  He  was  with  the  others  created  an  Earl  by  the  King  in  the  Banquet-  But  at  h 
ing-Houfe ;  and,  in  the  very  Minute  of  his  Creation,  had  an  Earned  of  unwillingly 
the  Envy  that  would  enfue,  in  the  Murmurs  of  fome;  who  were  anciehter  con^enUd' 
Barons,  at  the  Precedence  given  to  him  before  them,  of  which  He  was  to¬ 
tally  ignorant,  it  being  refolved  by  the  King  upon  the  Place;  and  the  View 
of  the  Precedents  of  all  Times,  when  any  Officers  of  State  were  created 
30  with  others.  Yet  one  of  the  Lords  concerned  fwore  in  the  Ears  of  two  or 
three  of  his  Friends,  at  the  fame  Time,  “  that  He  would  be  revenged  for 
“that  Affront;”  which  related  not  to  the  Chancellor’s  Precedence,  for  the 
other  was  no  Baron,  but  for  the  Precedence  given  to  another,  whom  Fie 
thought  his  Inferiour,  and  imputed  the  Partiality  to  his  Power,  who  had 
not  the  lead  Hand  in  it,  nor  knew  it  before  it  was  determined.  Yet  the 
other  was  as  good  as  his  Word,  and  took  the  very  fird  Opportunity  that  was 
offered  for  his  Revenge; 

I  will  add  one  Indance  more,  diffident,  if  the  other  Were  away,  to  Con¬ 
vince  all  Men,  how  far  He  was  from  being  tranfported  with  that  Ambi- 
40  tion,  of  which  He  was  accufed,  and  for  which  He  was  condemned.  After 
the  firm  Conjunction  in  the  Royal  Family  was  notorious,  and  all  the 
neighbour  Princes  had  lent  their  fplendid  Embaffies  of  Congratulation  to  the 
King,  and  defired  to  renew  all  Treaties  with  this  Crown,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  proceeded,  how  dowly  foever,  with  great  Duty  and  Reverence  to¬ 
wards  the  King;  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  (whom  the  King  had  by  this  Time 
made  Duke  of  Or?nond )  came  one  Day  to  him,  and  being  in  private,  faid, 

“  He  came  to  Ipeak  to  him  of  himfelf,  and  to  let  him  know  not  only  his  own 
“  Opinion,  but  the  Opinion  of  his  bed  Friends,  with  whom  He  had  often 
“conferred  upon  the  Argument:  And  that  They  all  wondered,  that  He  fo 
50  “  much  affeCted  the  Pod  He  was  in,  as  to  continue  in  the  Office  of  Chancellor, 

“  which  took  up  mod  of  his  Time,  efpecially  all  the  Mornings,  in  Bufinefs  He  was  Jlrong- 
“  that  many  other  Men  could  difcharge  as  well  as  He.  Whereas  He  ought 
“  to  leave  that  to  fuch  a  Man  as  He  thought  fit  for  it,  and  to  betake  him-  ofchanctiur . 
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u  felf  to  that  Province,  which  Nobody  knew  fo  well  how  to  difcharge.  That 
“  the  Credit  He  had  with  the  King  was  known  to  all  Men,  and  that  He  did 
“  in  Truth  remit  that  Province  to  him,  which  He  would  not  own,  and  could 
“not  difcharge  by  the  Multiplicity  of  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Office,  which 
“  was  not  of  that  Moment.  That  the  King  every  Day  took  lefs  Care  of 
«  his  Affairs,  and  affe&ed  thofe  Pleafures  moft  which  made  him  averfe 
“  from  the  other.  That  He  fpent  moft  of  his  Time  with  confident  young 
«  Men,  who  abhorred  all  Difcourfe  that  was  ferious,  and,  in  the  Liberty 
“  They  affumed  in  Drollery  and  Raillery,  preferved  no  Reverence  towards 
“  God  or  Man,  but  laughed  at  all  fober  Men,  and  even  at  Religion  itfelf;  io 
“  and  that  the  Cuftom  of  this  Licenfe,  that  did  yet  only  make  the  King 
“merry  for  the  prefent,  by  Degrees  would  grow  acceptable  to  him; 

“  and  that  thefe  Men  would  by  Degrees  have  the  Prefumption  (which  yet 
“  They  had  not,  nor  would  He  in  Truth  then  fuffer  it)  to  enter  into  his  Bu- 
“  finefs,  and  by  adminiftering  to  thofe  Exceffes,  to  which  his  Nature  and 
“  Conftitution  moft  inclined  him,  would  not  only  powerfully  foment  thofe 
“  Inclinations,  but  intermeddle  and  obftrudt  his  moft  weighty  Counfels. 

“  That,  for  the  Prevention  of  all  this  Mifchief,  and  the  preferving  the  ex- 
“  cellent  Nature  and  Underftanding  of  the  King  from  being  corrupted  by 
“  fuch  lewd  Inftruments,  who  had  only  a  fcurrilous  Kind  of  Wit  to  pro-  zo 
“  cure  Laughter,  but  had  no  Senfe  of  Religion,  or  Reverence  for  the  Laws; 
“there  was  no  Remedy  in  View,  but  his  giving  up  his  Office,  and  be- 
“  taking  himfelf  wholly  to  wait  upon  the  Perfon  of  the  King,  and  to  be 
“  with  him  in  thofe  Seafons,  when  that  loofe  People  would  either  abftainfrom 
“  coming,  or,  if  They  were  prefent,  would  not  have  the  Confidence  to  fay 
“or  do  thofe  Things  which  They  had  been  accuftomed  to  do  before  the 
“  King.  By  this  Means,  He  would  find  frequent  Opportunities  to  inform 
“  the  King  of  the  true  State  of  his  Affairs,  and  the  Danger  He  incurred,  by 
“  not  throughly  underftanding  them,  and  by  being  thought  to  be  negligent 
“  in  the  Duties  of  Religion  and  fettling  the  Diftradfions  in  the  Church ;  at  30 
“  leaft,  He  would  do  fome  Good  in  all  thefe  Particulars,  or  keep  the  Li- 
“  cenfe  from  fpreading  farther,  which  in  Time  it  would  do,  to  the  rob¬ 
bing  him  of  the  Hearts  of  his  People.  That  the  King,  from  the  long 
“  Knowledge  of  his  Fidelity,  and  the  Efteem  He  had  of  his  Virtue,  received 
“  any  Advertifements  and  Animadverfions,  and  even  fuffered  Repreheniions, 

“  from  him,  better  than  from  any  other  Man ;  therefore  He  would  be  able 
“to  do  much  Good,  and  to  deferve  more  than  ever  He  had  done  from 
“the  whole  Kingdom.  And  He  did  verily  believe,  that  this  would  be  ac- 
“  ceptable  to  the  King  himfelf,  who  knew  He  could  not  enough  attend 
“  to  the  many  Things,  which,  being  left  undone,  muft  much  diforder  the  40 
“  whole  Machine  of  his  Government,  or,  being  ill  done,  would  in  Time 
“  difiolve  it;  and  that  his  Majefty  would  affign  fuch  a  liberal  Allowance 
“  for  this  Service,  that  He  fhould  find  himfelf  well  rewarded,  and  a  great 
“  Gainer  by  accepting  it  and  putting  off  his  Office.” 

“He  concluded,  “  That  was  the  Defire  and  Advice  of  all  his  Friends; 

“  and  that  the  Duke  was  fo  far  of  the  fame  Judgment,  that  He  refolved  to 
“  be  very  inftant  with  him  upon  it,  and  only  wifhed,  that  He  fhould  firft 
“break  the  Matter  to  him,  that  He  might  not  be  furprifed  when  his 
“  Royal  Highnefs  entered  upon  the  Difcourfe.”  And  He  added,  “  that 
“  this  Province  muft  inevitably  at  laft  be  committed  to  fome  one  Man,  who  p 
“  probably  would  be  without  that  Affe&ion  to  the  King’s  Perfon,  that  Expe- 
“  rience  in  Affairs.,  and  that  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  the 
“  Kingdom,  as  all  Men  knew  to  be  in  the  Chancellor.” 
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When  the  Marquis  had  ended,  with  the  Warmth  of  Friend  fhip  which 
was  fuperiour  to  any  Temptation,  and  in  which  no  Man  ever  excelled  him 
nor  delivered  what  He  had  a  Mind  to  fay  more  clearly,  or  with  a  greater 
Weight  of  Words ;  the  Chancellor  faid,  “  that  He  did  not  much  wonder 
“  that  many  of  his  Friends,  who  had  not  the  Opportunity  to  know  him 
'  “  enough,  and  who  might  propofe  to  themfelves  fome  Benefit  from  his  un- 
44  limited  Greatnefs,  might  in  Truth  out  of  their  Partiality  to  him,  and 
“  by  their  not  knowing  the  King’s  Nature,  believe,  that  his  Warinefs  and 
“  Integrity,  and  his  Knowledge  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Government  and 
10  4 4  the  Nature  of  the  People,  would  conduct  the  King’s  Counfels  in  fuch  a 
44  Way,  as  would  lead  beft  to  his  Power  and  Greatnefs,  and  to  the  Good 
44  and  Happinefs  of  the  Nation,  which  would  be  the  only  fecure  Support  of 
44  his  Power  and  Authority.  But  that  He,  who  knew  both  the  King  and 
44  him  To  well,  that  no  Man  living  knew  either  of  them  fo  well,  fhould  be 
44  of  that  Opinion  He  had  expreffed,  was  Matter  of  Admiration  and  Sur- 
44  prifal  to  him.”  He  appealed  to  him,  44  how  often  He  had  heard  him 
44  fay  to  the  King  in  France ,  Germany,  and  Flanders ,  when  They  two  took 
44  all  the  Pains  They  could  to  fix  the  King’s  Mind  to  a  lively  Senfe  of  his 
44  Condition ;  That  He  muft  not  think  now  to  recover  his  three  Kingdoms  by 
io  44  the  dead  Fitle  of  his  Defce?it  and  Right ,  which  had  been  fo  notorioufly  baf- 
u  fled  and  difhonoured ,  but  by  the  Reput  at  io?t  of  his  Virtue ,  Courage ,  Piety , 

44  and  Induflry ;  that  all  thefe  Virtues  mufl  center  in  himfelf,  for  that  his 
44  Fate  depended upo?i  his  Perfon\  and  that  the  Englilh  Nation  would  fooner 
44 fub?nit  to  the  Government  of  Cromwell,  than  to  a?iy  other  SubjeB  who 
44  fhould  be  thought  to  govern  the  King .  Fhat  England  would  not  bear  a  Fa- 
44  vourite ,  nor  any  one  Man ,  who  fhould  out  of  his  Ambition  e?tgrofs  to 
44  himfelf  the  Difpofal  of  the  pub  lick  Affairs .” 

He  faid,  44  He  was  more  now  of  the  fame  Mind,  and  was  confident  that 
44  no  honefk  Man,  of  a  competent  Underftanding,  would  undertake  that 
3o  44  Province;  and  that  for  his  own  Part,  if  a  Gallows  were  eredfed,  and  if  AM 
44  He  had  only  the  Choice  to  be  hanged  or  to  execute  that  Office,  He 
44  would  rather  fubmit  to  the  firft  than  the  laft.  In  the  one,  He  fhould 
44  end  his  Life  with  the  Reputation  of  an  honefl  Man;  in  the  other,  He 
44  fhould  die  with  Difgrace  and  Infamy,  let  his  Innocence  be  what  it  would.” 

He  put  the  Marquis  in  Mind,  44  how  far  the  King  was  from  obferving  the 
44  Rules  He  had  prefcribed  to  himfelf  before  He  came  from  beyond  the 
44  Seas,  and  was  fo  totally  unbent  from  his  Bufinefs  and  addi&ed  to  Plea- 
44  fures,  that  the  People  generally  began  to  take  Notice  of  it ;  that  there 
44  was  little  Care  taken  to  regulate  Expenfes,  even  when  He  was  abfolutely 
40  44  without  Supply ;  that  He  would  on  a  fudden  be  overwhelmed  with  fuch 
44  Debts,  as  would  difquiet  him,  and  difhonour  his  Counfels ;”  of  which 
the  Lord  Treafurer  was  fo  fenfible,  that  He  was  already  weary  of  his  Staff, 
before  it  had  been  in  his  Hands  three  Months.  44  That  the  Confidence  the 

•  i 

44  King  had  in  him,  befides  the  Affurance  He  had  of  his  Integrity  and  In- 
44  duftry,  proceeded  more  from  his  Averfion  to  be  troubled  with  the  Intri- 
44  cacies  of  his  Affairs,  than  from  any  Violence  of  Affedlion,  which  was 
44  not  fo  fixed  in  his  Nature  as  to  be  like  to  tranfport  him  to  any  one  Per- 
44  fon :  And  that  as  He  could  not,  in  fo  fhort  a  Time,  be  acquainted  with 
44  many  Men,  whom  in  his  Judgment  He  could  prefer  before  the  Chancellor 
50 44  for  the  Managery  of  his  Bufinefs,  who  had  been  fo  long  acquainted  with 
44  it;  fo  He  would,  in  a  fhort  Time,  be  acquainted  with  many,  who  would 
44  by  finding  Fault  with  all  that  was  done  be  thought  much  wifer  Men;  it 

M  2  44  being 
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«  being  one  of  his  Majefly’s  greatefl  Infirmities,  that  He  was  apt  to  think  too 
“  well  of  Men  at  the  firfl  or  fecond  Sight.” 

He  faid,  u  whilfl  He  kept  the  Office  He  had  (which  could  better  bear 
«  the  Envy  of  the  Bulk  of  the  Affairs,  than  any  other  Qualification  could) 

^  and  that  it  fupported  him  in  the  Execution  of  it,  the  King  felt  not  the 
“  Burden  of  it ;  becaufe  little  of  the  Profit  of  it  proceeded  out  of  his 
“own  Purfe,  and,  if  He  were  dead  to  morrow,  the  Place  flill  muft  be 
<{  conferred  upon  another.  Whereas,  if  Pie  gave  over  that  Adminiflration, 

“  and  had  Nothing  to  rely  upon  for  the  Support  of  himfelf  and  Family, 

“  but  an  extraordinary  Penfion  out  of  the  Exchequer,  under  no  other  TP  «q 
“  tie  or  Pretence  but  of  being  Firft  Minifter  (a  Title  fo  newly  tranfiated  out 
“  of  French  into  Englijh ,  that  it  was  not  enough  underftood  to  be  liked, 

“  and  every  Man  would  deteft  it  for  the  Burden  it  was  attended  with) ; 

“  the  King  himfelf,  who  was  not  by  Nature  immoderately  inclined  to  give, 

“  would  be  quickly  weary  of  fo  chargeable  an  Officer,  and  be  very  willing 
“  to  be  freed  from  the  Reproach  of  being  governed  by  any  (the  very  Sufpi- 
“  cion  whereof  He  doth  exceedingly  abhor)  at  the  Price  and  Charge  of  the 
“  Man,  who  had  been  raifed  by  him  to  that  inconvenient  Height  above  other 
“  Men.  That  whilfl  He  had  that  Seal,  He  could  have  Admiffion  to  his 
“  Majefly  as  often  as  He  defired,  becaufe  it  was  more  Eafe  to  receive  an  10 
“  Account  of  his  Bufinefs  from  him,  than  to  be  prefent  at  the  whole  De- 
“  bate  of  it ;  and  He  well  knew,  the  Chancellor  had  too  much  Bufinefs  to 
“  defire  Audiences  from  his  Majefly  without  neceflary  Reafon.  But  if  the 
“  Office  were  in  another  Hand,  and  He  fhould  haunt  his  Prefence  with  the 
“  fame  Importunity  as  a  Spy  upon  his  Pleafures,  and  aDiflurber  of  the  J  ollities 
“of  his  Meetings;  his  Majefly  would  quickly  be  naufeated  with  his  Com- 
“  pany,  which  for  the  prefent  He  liked  in  fome  Seafons;  and  They,  who 
“  for  the  prefent  had  fubmitted  to  fome  Conflraint  by  the  Gravity  of  his 
“  Countenance,  would  quickly  difcover  that  their  Talents  were  more  ac- 
“  ceptable,  and  by  Degrees  make  him  appear  grievous  to  his  Majefly,  and 
“  foon  after  ridiculous.  That  all  his  Hope  was,  that  the  King  would 
“  fhortly  find  fome  Lady  fit  to  be  his  Wife,  which  all  honefl  Men  ought 
“  to  perfuade  him  to,  and  that  being  married,  He  made  no  Doubt,  He 
“  would  decline  many  of  thofe  Delights  to  which  He  was  yet  expofed, 

“  and  which  expofed  him  too  much;  and  till  that  Time  He  could  not  think 
“  that  his  befl  Servants  could  enjoy  any  pleafant  Lives.  That  He  pre- 
“  fumed  the  Parliament  would,  after  They  had  raifed  Money  enough  to 
“  difband  the  Armies,  and  to  pay  off  the  Seamen”  (towards  Both  which 
fomewhat  was  every  Day  done,  and  Both  which  amounted  to  an  incredi¬ 
ble  and  infupportable  Charge)  “  fettle  fuch  a  Revenue  upon  the  Crown,  as 
“  the  King  might  conform  his  Expenfe  to ;  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  in  4© 
“  any  Body’s  Power,  to  make  that  Revenue  be  efleemed  by  him  to  be 
“  greater,  than  in  Truth  it  would  be.  That  when  thefe  two  Things 
“  fhould  be  brought  to  pafs,  He  did  hope,  that  the  King  would  take  Plea- 
<c  fure  in  making  himfelf  Mailer  of  every  Part  of  his  Bufinefs,  and  not 
“  charge  any  one  Man  with  a  greater  Share  of  it  than  Fie  can  difcharge,  or 
“  than  will  agree  with  his  own  Dignity  and  Honour.  In  the  mean  Time,”  He 
befought  the  Marquis,  “  that  He  would  convert  the  Duke  of  York  and  all 
“  other  Perfons  from  that  Opinion,  which  could  not  but  appear  erroneous 
“  to  himfelf  by  the  Reafons  He  had  heard ;  and  that  if  He  could  be  brought 
“  to  confent  to  what  had  been  propofed  to  him  (and  which  rather  than  He 
“  would  do,  He  would  fuffer  a  thoufand  Deaths),  as  it  would  inevitably 
w  prove  his  own  Ruin  and  Deflrudlion,  fo  it  would  bring  an  irreparable 
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“  Damage  to  the  King.”  And  therefore  He  conjured  him  f£  to  invite  the 
“  King  by  his  own  Example,  and  by  affuming  his  own  Share  of  the  Work  ” 
which  for  fome  Time  He  had  declined  fince  the  Return  into  England ; 
“  and  by  being  himfelf  conftantly  with  his  Majefty,  to  whom  He  was  ac- 
“  ceptable  at  all  Hours,  He  would  obftruCt  the  Operation  of  that  ill  Com- 
“  pany,  which  neither  knew  how  to  behave  themfelves,  nor  could  reafon- 
ic  ably  propofe  fo  much  Benefit  to  themfelves,  as  by  the  Propagation  of 
“  their  Follies  and  Villanies,  and  by  Degrees  induce  his  Majefty  more  pro- 
<c  portionably  to  mingle  his  Bufinefs  with  his  Pleafures,  which  He  could  not 
io  u  yet  totally  abandon.” 

The  Marquis  could  not  deny,  but  that  many  of  the  Reafons  alleged  by 
the  Chancellor  were  of  that  Weight  as  ought  to  prevail  with  him  ;  and 
therefore  forbore  ever  after  to  prefs  him  upon  the  fame  Particular.  And 
the  Duke  of  York  fhortly  undertook  a  Conference  with  him  upon  the  fame 
Argument,  upon  which  the  other  durft  not  enlarge  with  the  fame  Freedom 
as  He  had  done  to  the  Marquis ;  both  becaule  his  Eyes  could  not  bear  the 
ProfpeCt  of  fo  many  Things  at  once,  as  likewife  that  He  knew  He  commu¬ 
nicated  with  fome  Perfons,  who,  whatever  They  pretended,  had  Nothing 
like  good  Affection  for  him :  So  that  He  rather  pacified  his  Royal  High- 
ao  nels  upon  that  Subject,  and  diverted  him  from  urging  it,  than  fatisfied  him 
with  his  Grounds.  And  others  who  wifhed  well  to  him,  and  better  to  the 
Publick,  acquiefced  with  his  peremptory  Refolution,  without  believing  that 
He  refolved  well  either  for  his  own  Particular,  or  the  King’s  Affairs ; 
and  did  always  think  that  He  might  have  prevented  his  own  Fate,  if  He 
had  at  that  Time  fubmitted  to  the  Judgment  of  his  beft  Friends ;  though 
himfelf  remained  fo  pofitive  to  the  contrary,  that  He  often  faid,  “  that  He 
“  would  not  have  redeemed  himfelf  by  that  Expedient,  and  that  He  could 
“  never  have  borne  that  Fate  with  that  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  which  God 
“  enabled  him  to  do,  if  He  had  palled  to  it  through  that  Province.” 
Whilst  the  general  Affairs  of  England ,  by  the  long  Debates  in  Par- 
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liament,  remained  thus  unfettled,  the  King  was  no  lefs  troubled  and  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  compofe  his  two  other  Kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
from  Both  which  there  were  feveral  Perfons  of  the  beft  Condition  of  either  King- 
dom  fent,  with  the  Tender  and  Prefentation  of  their  Allegiance  to  his  Ma-  King  from 
jefty,  and  expected  his  immediate  Direction  to  free  them  from  the  Diffractions  iSand.  ** 
they  were  in;  and  by  taking  theGovernment  upon  himfelf  into  his  own  Hands, 
to  be  freed  from  thofe  extraordinary  Commiftions,  under  which  they  had  been 
Both  governed  with  a  Rod  of  Iron  by  the  late  Powers ;  the  fhifting  of  which 
from  one  Faction  to  another  had  adminiftered  no  Kind  of  Variety  to  them, 

40  but  they  had  remained  ftill  under  the  fame  full  Extent  of  Tyranny. 

The  whole  Frame  of  the  ancient  Government  of  Scotland  had  been  fo  ^ stag  of 

it  Jr''/'  Scotland  at 

entirely  confounded  by  Cromwell ,  and  new  modelled  by  the  Laws  and  Cul-  that  Tim. 
toms  of  England ,  that  is,  thofe  Laws  and  Cuftoms  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  eftablifhed ;  that  He  had  hardly  left  Footfteps  by  which  the  old 
might  be  traced  out  again.  The  Power  of  the  Nobility  was  fo  totally  fup- 
prefied  and  extinguifhed,  that  their  Perfons  found  no  more  RefpeCt  or  Di- 
ftin&ion  from  the  common  People,  than  the  Acceptation  They  found  from 
Cromwell ,  and  the  Credit  He  gave  them  by  fome  particular  Truft,  drew  to 
them.  Their  beloved  Prefbytery  was  become  a  Term  of  Reproach,  and  ri- 
50  diculous ;  the  Pride  and  A&ivity  of  their  Preachers  fubdued,  and  reduced  to 
the  loweft  Contempt;  and  the  Standard  of  their  Religion  remitted  to  the 
foie  Order  and  Direction  of  their  Commander  in  chief.  All  criminal  Cafes 
(except  where  the  General  thought  it  more  expedient  to  proceed  by  martial 
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Law)  were  tried  and  punifhed  before  Judges  fent  from  England ,  and  by 
the  Laws  of  England ;  and  Matters  of  civil  Intereft  before  itinerant  Judges, 
who  went  twice  a  Year  in  Circuits  through  the  Kingdom,  and  determined 
all  Matters  of  Right  by  the  Rules  and  Cuftoms  which  were  obferved  in 
England.  They  had  Liberty  to  fend  a  particular  Number  that  was  aftigned 
to  them  to  fit  in  the  Parliament  of  England ,  and  to  vote  there  with  all 
Liberty ;  which  They  had  done.  And  in  Recompenfe  thereof,  all  fuch 
Monies  were  levied  in  Scotland ,  as  were  given  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  >  by  which  fuch  Contributions  were  raifed,  as  were  proportionable  to 
the  Expenfe,  which  the  Army  and  Garrifons  which  fubdued  them  put  the  10 
Kingdom  of  England  to.  Nor  was  there  any  other  Authority  to  raife 
Money  in  Scotland ,  but  what  was  derived  from  the  Parliament  or  General 
of  England. 

And  all  this  prodigious  Mutation  and  Transformation  had  been  fubmit- 
ted  to  with  the  fame  Relignation  and  Obedience,  as  if  the  fame  had  been 
tranfmitted  by  an  uninterrupted  Succeflion  from  King  Fergus :  And  it 
might  well  be  a  Queftion,  whether  the  Generality  of  the  Nation  was  not 
better  contented  with  it,  than  to  return  into  the  old  Road  of  Subjection. 
But  the  King  would  not  build  according  to  Cromwell's  Models,  and  had 
many  Reafons  to  continue  Scotland  within  its  own  Limits  and  Bounds,  and  io 
foie  Dependance  upon  himfelf,  rather  than  unite  it  to  England  with  fo 
many  Hazards  and  Dangers  as  would  inevitably  have  accompanied  it,  under 
any  Government  lefs  tyrannical  than  that  of  Cromwell.  And  the  refettling 
that  Kingdom  was  to  be  done  with  much  lefs  Difficulty,  than  the  other  of 
Ireland ,  by  Reafon  that  all  who  appeared  concerned  in  it  or  for  it,  as  a 
Committee  for  that  Kingdom,  were  united  between  themfelves,  and  did  or 
did  pretend  to  defire  the  fame  Things.  They  all  appeared  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Recommendation  of  the  General  \  and  their  Dependance  was 
the  more  upon  him,  becaufe  He  Bill  commanded  thofe  Garrifons  and 
Forces  in  Scotland ,  which  kept  them  to  their  Obedience.  And  He  was  30 
the  more  willing  to  give  them  a  Teftimony  of  their  AfFe&ion  to  the  King, 
and  that  without  their  Help  He  could  not  have  been  able  to  have  marched 
into  England  againft  Lambert ,  that  They  might  fpeak  the  more  confi¬ 
dently,  “  that  They  gave  him  that  Afiiftance,  becaufe  They  were  well  af- 
“  fured  that  his  Intention  was  to  ferve  the  King:”  Whereas  They  did  indeed 
give  him  only  what  They  could  not  keep  from  him,  nor  did  They  know 
any  of  his  Intentions,  or  himfelf  at  that  Time  intend  any  Thing  for  the 
King.  But  it  is  very  true,  They  were  all  either  Men  who  had  merited 
beft  from  the  King,  or  had  fuffered  moft  for  him,  or  at  leaf!  had  aCted  leaft 
againft  him,  and  (which  They  looked  upon  as  the  moft  valuable  Qualifica-40 
tion)  They  were  all,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  moft  implacable  Enemies  to  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle ,  which  was  the  Shibboleth  by  which  the  AffeCtions  of  that 
whole  Nation  were  beft  diftinguifhed. 


Some  Account 
if  tke  Scotch 
C'jmmiffioners 


Of  the  Earl 
oj  Selkirk. 


The  Chief  of  the  Commifiioners  was  the  Lord  Selkirk ,  a  younger  Son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Douglafs ,  who  had  been  known  to  the  King  in  France , 
where  He  had  been  bred  a  Roman  Catholick ,  which  was  the  Religion  of  his 
Family,  but  had  returned  into  Scotland  after  it  had  been  fubdued  by  Crom¬ 
well ;  and  being  a  very  handfome  young  Man,  was  eafily  converted  from 
the  Religion  of  his  Father,  in  which  He  had  been  bred,  to  that  of  his  el¬ 
der  Brother  the  Earl  of  Angus ,  that  He  might  marry  the  Daughter  and 
Heir  of  "James  Duke  Hamilton ,  who  from  the  Battle  of  IVorcefier ,  where 
her  Uncle  Duke  JVilliam  wTas  killed,  had  inherited  the  Title  of  Dutchefs, 
with  the  fair  Seat  of  Hamilton ,  and  all  the  Lands  which  belonged  to  her  Fa- 
3  ther. 
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ther.  And  her  Hufband  now,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  Scotland  af- 
fumed  the  fame  Title  with  her,  and  appeared  in  the  Head  of  the  Commif- 
fioners  under  the  Style  of  Duke  Hamilton ,  with  the  Merit  of  having  never 
difterved  the  King,  and  with  the  Advantage  of  whatfoever  his  Wife  could 
claim  by  the  Death  of  her  Father,  which  defer ved  to  wipe  out  the  Memory 
of  whatever  had  been  done  amifs  in  his  Life. 

The  Earl  of  Glencarne  was  another  of  the  Commiftioners,  a  Man  ver yoftbcEari 
well  born  and  bred,  and  of  very  good  Parts.  As  He.  had  rendered  himfelfc/  Glencarne- 
very  acceptable  to  the  King,  during  his  being  in  Scotland ,  by  his  very  good 
jo  Behaviour  towards  him,  fo  even  after  that  fatal  Blow  at  kVorcefier  He  did 
not  difiemble  his  Affe&ion  to  his  Majefty ;  but  withdrawing  himfelf  into 
the  Highlands ,  during  the  Time  that  Cro?nwell  remained  in  Scotland ,  He 
fent  over  an  Exprefs  to  affure  the  King  of  his  Fidelity,  and  that  He  would 
take  the  Hrft  Opportunity  to  ferve  him.  And  when  upon  his  Defire  Mid¬ 
dleton  was  defigned  to  command  there,  He  fir  ft  retired  into  the  Highlands , 
and  drew  a  Body  of  Men  together  to  receive  him.  He  was  a  Man  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  and  good  Principles  as  well  with  Reference  to  the  Church  as  to  the 
State,  which  few  others,  even  of  thofe  which  now  appeared  moft  devoted  to 
the  King,  avowed  to  be ;  for  the  Prefbytery  was  yet  their  Idol.  From  the 
ao  Time  that  He  had  received  a  Protection  and  Safeguard  from  General 
Monk ,  after  there  was  little  Hope  of  doing  Good  by  Force,  He  lived  quietly 
at  his  Houfe,  and  was  more  favoured  by  the  General  than  any  of  thofe  who 
fpoke  moft  loudly  againft  the  King,  and  was  moft  trufted  by  him  when 
He  was  at  Berwick  upon  his  March  into  England ;  and  was  now  prefented 
by  him  to  the  King,  as  a  Man  worthy  of  his  Truft  in  an  eminent  Poft  of 
that  Kingdom. 

With  thefe  there  were  others  of  lefs  Name,  but  of  good  Affe&ions  and 
Abilities,  who  came  together  from  Scotland  as  Commiflioners ;  but  They 
found  others  in  London  as  well  qualified  to  do  their  Country  Service,  and 
sowhofe  Names  were  wifely  inferted  in  their  Commiflion  by  thofe  who  af- 
fumed  the  Authority  to  fend  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Lautherdale ,  who  of  the  Earl  of 
had  been  very  eminent  in  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  King’s  Service,  Lautherdale* 
when  his  Majefty  was  crowned  in  Scotland ,  and  thereby  had  wrought  him- 
felf  into  a  very  particular  Efteem  with  the  King,  had  marched  with  him 
into  England ,  and  behaved  himfelf  well  at  JVorcefler ,  where  He  was  taken 
Prifoner ;  had,  befides  that  Merit,  the  fuffering  an  Imprifonment  from  that 
very  Time  with  fome  Circumftances  of  extreme  Rigour,  being  a  Man 
againft  whom  Cromwell  had  always  profefled  a  more  than  ordinary  Animo- 
fity.  And  though  the  Scene  of  his  Imprifonment  had  been  altered  accord- 
40  ing  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Governments  which  fucceeded,  yet  He  never 
found  himfelf  in  complete  Liberty  till  the  King  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Parliament,  and  then  He  thought  it  not  neceffary  to  repair  into  Scotland 
for  Authority  or  Recommendation ;  but  fending  his  Advice  thither  to  his 
Friends,  He  made  Hafte  to  tranfport  himfelf  with  the  Parliament  Com¬ 
miftioners  to  the  Hague ,  where  He  was  very  well  received  by  the  King, 
and  left  Nothing  undone  on  his  Part  that  might  cultivate  thofe  old  Incli¬ 
nations,  being  a  Man  of  as  much  Addrefs  and  Infinuation,  in  which  that 
Nation  excels,  as  was  then  amongft  them.  He  applied  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  were  moft  trufted  by  the  King  with  a  marvellous  Importunity,  and  ef- 
5Qpecially  to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom,  as  often  as  They  had  ever  been 
together,  He  had  had  a  perpetual  War.  He  now  magnified  his  Conftancy 
with  loud  Elogiums,  as  well  to  his  Face  as  behind  his  Back,  remembered 
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“  many  fharp  Exprefiions  formerly  ufed  by  the  Chancellor,  which  He  con- 
« felled  had  then  made  him  mad,  though  upon  Recollection  afterwards 
«  He  had  found  them  to  be  very  reafonable.”  He  was  very  polite  in  all  his 
Difcourfes,  called  himfelf  and  his  Nation  “  a  thoufand  Traitors  and  Re- 
“  bels,”  and  in  his  Difcourfes  frequently  faid,  “when  I  was  a  Traitor,”  or 
“  when  I  was  in  Rebellion,”  and  feemed  not  equally  delighted  with  any 
Argument,  as  when  He  fcornfully  fpake  of  the  Covenant,  upon  which  He 
brake  a  hundred  Jefts.  In  Sum,  all  his  Difcourfes  were  fuch  as  pleafed  all 
the  Company,  who  commonly  believed  all  He  faid,  and  concurred  with 
him.  He  renewed  his  old  Acquaintance  and  Familiarity  with  Middleton  10 
by  all  the  Proteftations  of  Friendfhip,  allured  him  (C  of  the  unanimous  De- 
“fire  of  Scotland  to  be  under  his  Command,”  and  declared  to  the  King, 
u  that  He  could  not  fend  any  Man  into  Scotland ,  who  would  be  able  to  do 
“  him  fo  much  Service  in  the  Place  of  Commifiioner  as  Middleton ,  and 
tc  that  it  was  in  his  Majefty’s  Power  to  unite  that  whole  Kingdom  to  his 
“  Service  as  one  Man.”  All  which  pleafed  the  King  well :  So  that,  by 
the  Time  that  the  Commifiioners  appeared  at  London ,  upon  fome  old  Pro- 
mife  in  Scotland ,  or  new  Inclination  upon  his  long  Sufferings,  which  He 
magnified  enough,  the  King  gave  him  the  Signet,  and  declared  him  to  be 
Mary »/ the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  Kingdom;  and  at  the  fame  Time  declared  thati0 
f Kingdom  Middleton  fhould  be  his  Commifiioner ;  the  Earl  of  Glencarne  his  Chancel- 
Hjpofed  of.  ]or .  t|ie  j?arl  0f  Rothes ,  who  was  likewife  one  of  the  Commifiioners,  and 
his  Perfon  very  agreeable  to  the  King,  Prefident  of  the  Council ;  and  con¬ 
ferred  all  other  inferiour  Offices  upon  Men  moft  notable  for  their  AffeClion 
to  the  old  Government  of  Church  and  State. 

And  the  firft  Propofition  that  the  Commifiioners  made  after  their 
Meeting  together,  and  before  They  entered  upon  Debate  of  the  Publick,  was, 

“  that  his  Majefty  would  add  to  the  Council  of  Scotland ,  which  fhould  re- 
“  fide  near  his  Perfon,  the  Chancellor  and  Treafurer  of  England,  the  Ge- 
<c  neral,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  fhould  be  ?D 
t£  always  prefent  when  any  Thing  fhould  be  debated  and  refolved  concerning 
Ci  that  Kingdom Which  Defire,  fo  different  from  any  that  had  been  in 
Times  paft,  perfuaded  the  King  that  their  Intentions  were  very  fincere. 
Whatever  Appearance  there  wras  of  Unity  amongft  them,  for  there  was  No¬ 
thing  like  Contradiction,  there  was  a  general  Diflike  by  them  all  of  the 
Power  Lautherdale  had  with  the  King,  who  They  knew  preffed  many 
Things  without  Communication  with  them,  as  He  had  prevailed  that  the 
of  the  iw*/Earl  of  Crawford  Lindfey  fhould  continue  in  the  Office  He  formerly  had 
Lmd!ey  d  being  High  Treafurer  of  that  Kingdom,  though  He  was  known  to 
be  a  Man  incorrigible  in  his  Zeal  for  the  Prefbytery,  and  all  the  Madneffes  40 
of  Kirk,  and  not  firm  to  other  Principles  upon  which  the  Authority  of 
the  Crown  muff  be  eftablifhed ;  fo  that  They  could  not  fo  much  as  confult 
in  his  Prefence  of  many  Particulars  of  the  higheft  Moment  and  Importance 
to  the  publick  Settlement.  Yet  his  having  behaved  himfelf  well  towards  the 
King,  whilft  He  was  in  that  Kingdom,  and  his  having  undergone  great 
-  Perfecution  under  Cromwell ,  and  profefiing  now  all  Obedience  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  prevailed  that  He  fhould  not  be  difplaced  upon  his  Majefty’s  firft  En¬ 
trance  upon  his  Government,  but  that  a  new  Occafion  fhould  be  attended 
to,  which  was  in  View,  and  when  the  King  refolved,  without  communi¬ 
cating  his  Purpofe  to  Lautherdale,  to  confer  that  Office  upon  Middleton, 
when  He  fhould  have  proceeded  the  firft  Stage  in  his  Commiflion;  and  of  this 
his  Refolution  He  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  inform  him. 
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The  Marquis  of  Argyle  (without  mentioning  of  whom  there  can  hardly  miUrqKiS 
be  any  Mention  of  Scotland )  though  He  was  not  of  this  Fraternity,  yet  °f  fen* 
thought  He  could  tell  as  fair  a  Story  for  himfelf  as  any  of  the  reft,*  and  '  J° 
contribute  as  much  to  the  King’s  abfolute  Power  in  Scotland.  And  there¬ 
fore  He  had  no  fooner  unqueftionable  Notice  of  the  King’s  being  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  He  made  Hafte  thither  with  as  much  Confidence  as  the  reft.  But 
the  Commiftioners  who  were  before  him  wrought  fo  far  with  the  King, 
that  in  the  very  Minute  of  his  Arrival  He  was  arrefted  by  a  Warrant  under 
the  King’s  Hand,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  i  upon  a  Charge  of  High 
IO  Treafon. 

He  was  a  Man  like  Drances  in  Virgil, 

Largus  Opum ,  et  Lingua  melior ,  fed  frigida  Bello  His  Cbaraihr. 

Dexter  a,  ' Confdiis  habitus  non  futilis  AuBor, 

Seditione  potens. 

Without  Doubt  He  was  a  Perfon  of  extraordinary  Cunning,  well  bred} 
and  though  by  the  Ill-Placing  of  his  Eyes,  He  did  not  appear  with  any  great 
Advantage  at  firft  Sight,  yet  He  reconciled  even  thofe  who  had  Averfion  to 
him  very  ftrangely  by  a  little  Converfation :  Infomuch  as  after  fo  many 
ao  repeated  Indignities  (to  fay  no  worfe)  which  He  had  put  upon  the  late  King, 
and  when  He  had  continued  the  fame  Affronts  to  the  prefent  King,  by 
hindering  the  Scots  from  inviting  him,  and  as  long  as  was  poftible  kept 
him  from  being  received  by  them ;  when  there  was  no  Remedy,  and  that 
He  was  actually  landed,  no  Man  paid  him  fo  much  Reverence  and  outward 
Refpedt,  and  gave  fo  good  an  Example  to  all  others,  with  what  Veneration 
their  King  ought  to  be  treated,  as  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  did,  and  in  a  very 
fhort  Time  made  himfelf  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  him.  His  Wit  was 
pregnant,  and  his  Humour  gay  and  pleafant,  except  when  He  liked  not  the 
Company  or  the  Argument.  And  though  He  never  confented  to  any  one 
3o  Thing  of  Moment,  which  the  King  afked  of  him,  and  even  in  thofe  Sea- 
fons  in  which  He  was  ufed  with  moft  Rudenefs  by  the  Clergy,  and  with 
fome  Barbarity  by  his  Son  the  Lord  Lome ,  whom  He  had  made  Captain  of 
his  Majefty’s  Guard,  to  guard  him  from  his  Friends  and  from  all  who  He 
defired  fhould  have  Accefs  to  him ;  the  Marquis  ftill  had  that  Addrefs, 
that  He  perluaded  him  all  was  for  the  beft.  When  the  other  Fa&ion  pre¬ 
vailed,  in  which  there  were  likewife  crafty  Managers,  and  that  his  Counfels 
were  commonly  reje&ed,  He  carried  himfelf  fo,  that  They  who  hated  him 
moft  were  willing  to  compound  with  him,  and  that  his  Majefty  fhould  not 
withdraw  his  Countenance  from  him.  But  He  continued  in  all  his  Charges, 

40  and  had  a  very  great  Party  in  that  Parliament  that  was  moft  devoted  to 
ferve  the  King;  fo  that  his  Majefty  was  often  put  to  delire  his  Help  to 
compafs  wh&t  He  delired.  He  did  heartily  oppofe  the  King’s  marching 
with  his  Army  into  England ,  the  ill  Succefs  whereof  made  many  Men  be¬ 
lieve  afterwards,  that  He  had  more  Reafons  for  the  Counfels  He  gave,  than 
They  had  who  were  of  another  Opinion.  And  the  King  was  fo  far  from 
thinking  him  his  Enemy,  that  when  it  was  privately  propofed  to  him  by 
thofe  He  trufted  moft,  that  He  might  be  fecured  from  doing  Hurt  when 
the  King  was  marched  into  England ,  lince  He  was  fo  much  againft  it ;  his 
Majefty  would  by  no  Means  conlent  to  it,  but  parted  with  him  very  gra- 
5°  cioully,  as  with  One  He  expected  good  Service  from.  All  which  the  Com¬ 
miftioners  well  remembered,  and  were  very  unwilling  that  He  fhould  be 
again  admitted  into  his  Prefence,  to  make  his  own  Excufes  for  any  Thing 
He  could  be  charged  with.  And  his  Behaviour  afterwards,  and  the  good 
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Correfpondence  He  had  kept  with  Cromwell ,  but  efpecially  fome  confident 
Averments  of  fome  particular  Words  or  Actions  which  related  to  the  Mur¬ 
der  of  his  Father,  prevailed  with  his  Majefty  not  to  fpeak  with  him,  which 
He  laboured  by  many  Addrefies,  in  Petitions  to  the  King  and  Letters  to 
fome  of  thofe  who  were  trufted  by  him,  which  were  often  prefented  by  his 
Wife  and  his  Son,  and  in  which  He  only  defired  “  to  fpeak  with  the  King 
“  or  with  fome  of  thofe  Lords,”  pretending  “  that  He  fhould  inform  and 
“  communicate  fomewhat  that  would  highly  concern  his  Majefty’s  Service.” 
But  the  King  not  vouchfafing  to  admit  him  to  his  Prefence,  the  Englijh 
Lords  had  no  Mind  to  have  any  Conference  with  a  Man  who  had  fo  dark  I0 
a  Character,  or  to  meddle  in  an  Affair  that  muff  be  examined  and  judged 
by  the  Laws  of  Scotland :  And  fo  it  was  refolved,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ar¬ 
gyll  fhould  be  fent  by  Sea  into  Scotland ,  to  be  tried  before  the  Parliament 
there  when  the  Commifiioner  fhould  arrive,  who  was  difpatched  thither  with 
the  reft  of  the  Lords,,  as  foon  as  the  Seals  and  other  Badges  of  their  feveral 
Offices  could  be  prepared.  And  what  afterwards  became  of  the  Marquis 
is  known  to  all  Men  ;  as  it  grew  quickly  to  appear,  that  what  Bitternefs  fo- 
cver  the  Earl  of  Eautherdale  had  exprefled  towards  him  in  his  general  Dif- 
courfes,  He  had  in  Truth  a  great  Mind  to  have  prefer ved  him,  and  fo 
kept  fuch  a  Pillar  of  Prefbytery  againft  a  good  Occafion,  which  was  not  zo 
then  fufpedted  by  the  reft  of  the  Commiftioners. 

The  Lords  of  the  Englijh  Council,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  with  the 
Scots ,  met  with  them  to  confult  upon  the  Inftru&ions  which  were  to  be 
given  to  the  King’s  Commifiioner,  who  was  now  created  Earl  of  Middleton . 
The  Scots  feemed  all  refolute  and  impatient  to  vindicate  their  Country  from 
the  Infamy  of  delivering  up  the  laft  King  (for  all  Things  relating  to  the 
former  Rebellion  had  been  put  in  Oblivion  by  his  late  Majefty ’s  ASl  of  In~ 
demnity  at  his  laft  being  in  Scotland)  and  ftrictly  to  examine  who  of  that 
Nation  had  contributed  to  his  Murder,  of  which  They  were  confident  Ar- 
gyle  would  be  found  very  guilty.  Middleton  was  very  earneft,  “  that  He  30 
4 4  might,  for  the  Humiliation  of  the  Preachers,  and  to  prevent  any  unruly 
“  Proceeding  of  theirs  in  their  Aflembly,  begin  with  refcinding  the  A£l  of  the 
a  Covenant ,  and  all  other  Ads  which  had  invaded  the  King’s  Power  Eccle- 
“  fiaftical,  and  then  proceed  to  the  ere&ing  of  Bifhops  in  that  Kingdom,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  ancient  Inftitution:”  And  with  him  Glencarne ,  Rothes,  and 
all  the  reft  ( Lautherdale  only  excepted)  concurred ;  and  averred,  “  that  it 
“  would  be  very  eafily  brought  to  pafs,  becaufe  the  tyrannical  Proceedings 
“  of  the  Aftemblies  and  their  feveral  Prefbyteries  had  fo  far  incenfed  Perfons 
tc  of  all  Degrees,  that  not  only  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  common  People 
“would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  them,  but  that  the  moft  learned  and  beft^ 
u  Part  of  the  Minifters  defired  the  fame,  and  to  be  fubjedt  again  to  the  Bi- 
“  fhops ;  and  that  there  would  be  enough  found  of  the  Scots  Clergy,  very 
“  worthy  and  very  willing  to  fupply  thofe  Charges.” 

Lautherdale,  with  a  Pafiion  fuperiour  to  the  reft,  inveighed  againft  the 
Covenant ,  called  “  it  a  wicked,  traiterous  Combination  of  Rebels  againft  their 
“  lawful  Sovereign,  and  exprefsly  againft  the  Laws  of  their  own  Country;  pro- 
“  tefted  his  own  hearty  Repentance  for  the  Part  He  had  a  died  in  the  Promotion 
“  thereof,  and  that  He  was  confident  that  God,  who  was  Witnefs  of  his  Re- 
“  pentance,  had  forgiven  him  that  foul  Sin :  That  no  Man  there  had  a 
“  greater  Reverence  for  the  Government  by  Bifhops  than  He  himfeif  had ;  to 
“  and  that  He  was  moft  confident,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
“  never  be  happy  in  itfelf,  nor  ever  be  reduced  to  a  perfedt  Submifiion  and 
“  Obedience  to  the  King,  till  the  Epifcopal  Government  was  again  efta- 
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“  blifhed  there.  The  Scruple  that  only  remained  with  him,  and  which 
“  made  him  differ  with  his  Brethren,  was,  of  the  Manner  how  it  fhould  be 
“  attempted,  and  of  the  Time  when  it  fhould  be  endeavoured  to  be  brought 
“  to  pafs.”  And  then  with  his  ufual  Warmth  when  He  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  be  warm  (for  at  other  Times  He  could  be  as  calm  as  any  Man, 
though  not  fo  naturally)  He  defired  “  that  the  Commiflioner  might  have  no 
“  Inftrudfion  for  the  prefent  to  make  any  Approach  towards  either;  on  the 
“  contrary,  that  He  might  be  reftrained  from  it  by  his  Majefty’s  fpecial  Di -who artfully 
“recftion:  For  though  his  own  Prudence,  upon  the  Obfervation  Fie  fhould  “H Telly  dge* 
10  “  quickly  make  when  He  came  thither,  would  reftrain  him  from  doing'  any 
“  Thing  which  might  be  inconvenient  to  his  Majefty’s  Service;  yet  without 
“  that  He  would  hardly  be  able  to  reftrain  others,  who  for  Want  of  Under- 
“  ftanding,  or  out  of  Ill-Will  to  particular  Men,  might  be  too  forward  to 
tc  fet  fuch  a  Deftgn  on  Foot.”*! 

H  e  defired  “  that  in  the  firft  Seffion  of  Parliament  no  farther  Attempt 
“  might  be  made,  than  in  Purfuance  of  what  had  been  firft  mentioned,  the 
“  vindicating  their  Country  from  all  Things  which  related  to  the  Murder 
“  of  the  late  King,  which  would  comprehend  the  Delivery  up  of  hisPerfon, 

“  the  afferting  the  King’s  Royal  Power,  by  which  all  future  Attempts  towards 
20 “  Rebellion  would  be  prevented,  and  the  Trial  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle\ 

“all  which  would  take  up  more  Time  than  Parliaments  in  that  Kingdom, 

“till  the  late  ill  Times,  had  ufed  to  continue  together.  That  after  the  Ex- 
“  piration  of  the  firft  Seffion,  in  which  a  good  Judgment  might  be  made  of 
“  the  Temper  of  that  Kingdom,  and  the  Commiffioner’s  Prudence  might 
“have  an  Influence  upon  many  leading  Men  to  change  their  prefent  Tern- 
“per,  fuch  farther  Advance  might  be  made  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
“  Kirk  as  his  Majefty  fhould  judge  beft ;  and  then  He  made  no  Doubt,  but 
“  all  would  by  Degrees  be  compaffed  in  that  Particular  which  could  be  de- 
“  fired,  and  which  was  the  more  refolutely  to  be  defired,  becaufe  He  ftill 
3o  “  confeffed  that  the  King  could  not  be  fecure  nor  the  Kingdom  happy,  till 
“  theEpifcopal  Government  could  be  reftored.  But  He  undertook  to  know 
“  fo  well  the  Nature  of  that  People”  (though  He  had  not  been  in  that 
Kingdom  fince  his  Majefty  left  it)  “  that  if  it  were  undertaken  prefently, 

“  or  without  due  Circumftances  in  preparing  more  Men  than  could  in  a 
“  fhort  Time  be  done,  it  would  not  only  mifcarry,  but  with  it  his  Majefty 
“  be  difappointed  of  many  of  the  other  Particulars,  which  He  would  otherwife 
“  be  fure  to  obtain.” 

He  named  many  of  the  Nobility  and  leading  Men,  who  He  faid 
“  were  ftill  fo  infatuated  with  the  Covenant ,  that  They  would  with  equal 
40  “Patience  hear  of  the  Rejection  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  who  yet,  byCon- 
“verfation  and  other  Information  and  Application,  might  in  Time  be 
“  wrought  upon.”  He  frequently  appealed  to  the  King’s  own  Memory, 
and  Obfervation  when  He  was  in  that  Kingdom,  “  how  fuperftitious  They, 

“  who  were  moft  devoted  to  do  him  Service,  and  were  at  his  Difpofal  in  all 
“Things,  were  towards  the  Covenant :  That  all  They  did  for  him,  which 
“  was  all  that  He  defired  them  to  do,  was  looked  upon  as  the  Effects  of  thofe 
“  Obligations  which  the  Covenant  had  laid  upon  them.”  He  appealed  to 
the  General  (“  who”  He  faid  “  knew  Scotland  better  than  any  one  Man  of 
“  that  Nation  could  pretend  to  do)  whether  He  thought  this  a  proper  Sea- 
50  “  fon  to  attempt  fo  great  a  Change  in  that  Kingdom,  before  other  more 
“  preffing  A6Is  were  compaffed ;  and  whether  He  did  not  know,  that  the 
“  very  preffing  the  Obligations  in  the  Covenant  lately  in  England  had  not 
“  contributed  very  much  to  the  Reftoration  of  the  King,  which  the  London 
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££  nifters  confidently  urged  at  prefent  as  an  Argument  for  his  Indulgence 
“  towards  them.  And,”  He  faid,  ££  though  He  well  knew,  that  his  Ma- 
££  jefty  was  fully  refolded  to  maintain  the  Government  of  the  Church  of 
£c England  in  its  full  Luftre,  which  He  thanked  God  for,  being  in  his 
££  Judgment  the  belt  Government  Ecclefiaftical  in  the  World  ;  yet  He  could 
“  not  but  obferve,  that  the  King’s  Prudence  had  yet  forborne  to  make  any 
<£  new  Bifhops,  and  had  upon  the  Matter  fufpended  the  Englijb  Liturgy 
££  by  not  enjoining  it,  out  of  Indulgence  to  Diffenters,  and  to  allow  them 
££  Time  to  coniider  and  to  be  well  informed  and  inftru&ed  in  thofe  Forms, 

<£  which  had  been  for  fo  many  Years  rejedted  or  difeontinued,  that  the  Peo- 10 
££  pie  in  general  and  many  Minifters  had  never  feen  or  heard  it  ufed :  So 
££  that  the  Presbyterians  here  remained  ftill  in  Hope  of  his  Majefty’s  Favour 
<£  and  Condefcenlion,  that  They  fhould  be  permitted  to  continue  their  own 
t£  Forms,  or  no  Forms,  in  their  Devotions  and  publick  Worfhip  oi  God. 

££  In  Confideration  of  all  which,  He  thought  it  very  incongruous,  and  fome- 
£C  what  againft  his  Majefty’s  Dignity,  fuddenly  and  with  Precipitation  to  be- 
t£  gin  and  attempt  fuch  an  Alteration  in  Scotland ,  againft  a  Government 
££  that  had  more  Antiquity  there,  and  was  more  generally  fubmitted  to 
££  and  accepted,  than  it  had  been  in  England ,  before  He  himfelf  had  de- 
££  dared  his  own  Judgment  againft  it  in  this  Kingdom ;  which  He  prefumed  *o 
££  He  would  fhortly  do,  and  which  would  be  the  beft  Introdu&ion  to  the 
£f  the  fame  in  Scotland ,  where  all  the  King’s  Adtions  and  Determinations 
<£  would  be  looked  upon  with  the  higheft  Veneration.” 

H  e  concluded,  ££  that  if  the  other  more  vigorous  Courfe  fhould  be  re- 
££  folved  upon,  the  Marquis  dtArgyle  would  be  very  glad  of  it;  for  though 
££  He  was  generally  odious  to  all  Degrees  of  Men,  yet  He  was  not  fo  much 
££  hated  as  the  Covenant  was  beloved  and  worfhipped:  And  that  when  They 
££  fhould  difeern  that  They  muft  be  deprived  of  that,  They  would  rather  de- 
t£  ftre  to  preferve  Both.  And  therefore,”  He  faid,  ££  his  Advice  ftill  was, 

££  that  He  fhould  be  firft  out  of  the  Way,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  Up-  30 
££  holder  of  the  Covenant  and  the  chief  Pillar  of  the  Kirk,  before  any  vifible 
£C  Attempt  fhould  be  made  againft  the  other,  which  would  affuredly  be 
££done  by  Degrees. 

Many  Particulars  in  this  Difcourfe  confidently  urged,  and  with  more 
Advantage  of  Elocution  than  the  Fatnefs  of  his  Tongue,  that  ever  filled  his 
Mouth,  ufually  was  attended  with,  feemed  reafonable  to  many,  and  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  anfwered ;  and  his  frequent  Appeals  to  the  King,  in  which  there 
were  always  fome  ridiculous  Inftances  of  the  Ufe  made  of  the  Covenant , 
with  Reference  to  the  Power  of  the  Preachers  in  the  domeftick  Affairs  of 
other  Men,  and  the  like,  (which  though  it  made  it  the  more  odious,  40 
was  ftill  Argument  of  the  Reverence  that  was  generally  paid  to  it,  all  which 
Inftances  were  well  remembered  by  theKing,  who  commonly  added  others 
of  the  fame  Standard  from  his  own  Memory)  made  his  Majefty  in  Sufpenfe, 
or  rather  inclined  that  Nothing  fhould  be  attempted  that  concerned  the 
Kirk  till  the  next  Seftion  of  Parliament,  when  Lautherdale  himfelf  con- 
feffed  it  might  be  fecurely  effected.  To  this  the  General  feemed  to  in-  ' 
cline,  not  a  little  moved  by  what  had  been  faid  of  Argyle  to  whom  He 
was  no  Friend,  but  much  more  by  the  Difadvantage  which  might  arife,  by 
a  precipitate  Proceeding  in  Scotland ,  to  the  Prefbyterian  Party  here,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  the  Preachers,  to  whom  He  wifhed  well  for  his  Wife’s  Sake,  or  ?o 
rather  for  his  own  Peace  with  his  Wife,  who  was  deeply  engaged  to  that 
People  for  their  feafonable  Determination  of  fome  nice  Cafes  of  Confcience, 
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whereby  He  had  been  induced  to  repair  a  Trefpafs  He  had  committed,  by 
marrying  her;  which  was  an  Obligation  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Middleton,  and  moft  of  the  Scots  Lords,  were  highly  offended  by  the 
Prefumption  of  Laut  her  dale,  in  undertaking  to  know  the  Spirit  and  Difpo- 
fttion  of  a  Kingdom  which  He  had  not  feen  in  ten  Years ;  and  eafily  dif-  Middleton 
cerned  that  his  affected  Raillery  and  Railing  againft  the  Covenant ,  and  his  Lords  dif  cover 
magnifying  Epifcopal  Government,  were  but  Varnifh  to  cover  the  Rot- 
tennefs  of  his  Intentions,  till  He  might  more  fecurely  and  efficacioully  ma- 
nifeft  his  AffeClion  to  the  one,  and  his  Malignity  to  the  other.  They  con- 
i°  tradi&ed  pofitively  all  that  He  had  faid  of  the  Temper  and  Affections  of 
Scotland ,  and  named  many  of  thofe  Lords,  who  had  been  mentioned  by 
him  as  the  moft  zealous  Afferters  of  the  Covenant,  “who”  They  undertook 
“  fhould  upon  the  firft  Opportunity  declare  their  Abomination  of  it  to  the 
“  World;  whereof  They  knew  there  were  fome  who  had  written  againft  it, 

“and  were  refolved  to  publifh  it  as  foon  as  They  might  doit  with  Safety.” 

They  advifed  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  would  not  choofe  to  do  his  Buftnefs  by 
“  Halves,  when  He  might  with  more  Security  do  it  all  together,  and  the 
“  dividing  it  would  make  Both  the  more  difficult.  However,”  They 
befought  him,  “  to  put  no  fuch  Reftraint,  as  had  been  fo  much  preffed, 
ao  “  upon  his  Commiffioner,  that  though  He  fhould  find  the  Parliament  moft 
“  inclined  to  do  that  now,  which  every  Body  confeffed  neceffary  to  be 
“  done  at  fome  Time,  He  fhould  not  accept  their  Good-Will,  but  hinder 
“them  from  purfuing  it,  as  very  ungrateful  to  the  King;  which,”  They 
faid,  “  would  be  a  greater  Countenance  to  and  Confirmation  of  the  Cove- 
“  nant  than  it  had  ever  yet  received,  and  a  greater  Wound  to  Epifcopacy.” 

And  that  indeed  was  confented  to  by  all.  And  thereupon  the  King  re¬ 
folved  to  put  Nothing  like  Reftraint  upon  his  Commiffioner  from  effecting  And  prevent 
that  He  wifhed  might  be  done  to  morrow  if  it  could  be,  but  to  leave  it 1(' 
entirely  to  his  Prudence  to  judge  of  the  Conjuncture,  with  Caution  “  not 
3o  “  to  permit  it  to  be  attempted,  if  He  faw  it  Vvould  be  attended  with  any  ill 
“  Confequence  or  Hazard  to  his  Service.”  And  fo  the  Commiffioner,  with 
the  other  Officers  for  Scotland.,  were  difmiffed  to  their  full  Content ;  and 
therewith  the  King  was  at  prefent  eafed,  by  having  feparated  one  very  im¬ 
portant  Affair  from  the  Crowd  of  the  reft,  which  remained  to  perplex  him. 

That  in  Irela?id  was  much  more  intricate,  and  the  Intricacy  in  man  ym  state  of 
RefpeCts  fo  involved,  that  Nobody  had  a  Mind  to  meddle  with  it.  TheJ . 
Chancellor  had  made  it  his  humble  Suit  to  the  King,  “  that  no  Part  of  it 
“  might  ever  be  referred  to  him ;”  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (who  was 
moft  concerned  in  his  own  Intereft  that  all  Mens  Interefts  in  that  Kingdom 
4o  might  be  adjufted,  that  He  might  enjoy  his,  which  was  the  greateft  of  all 
the  reft)  could  not  fee  any  Light  in  fo  much  Darknefs,  that  might  lead 
him  to  any  Beginning.  The  King’s  Intereft  had  been  fo  totally  extinguifhed 
in  that  Kingdom  for  many  Years  paft,  that  there  was  no  Perfon  of  any 
Confideration  there,  who  pretended  to  wifh  that  it  were  revived.  At  Crom¬ 
well's  Death,  and  at  the  Depofition  of  Richard ,  his  younger  Son  Hany  was 
invefted  in  the  full  Authority,  by  being  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  The  two 
Preftdents  of  the  two  Provinces,  were  the  Lord  Broghill  in  that  of  Mwi/ler^ 
and  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  that  of  Conaught ;  Both  equally  depending  upon  the 
Lieutenant :  And  They  more  depended  upon  him  and  courted  his  Protec- 
50  tion,  by  their  not  loving  one  another,  and  being  of  leveral  Complexions 
and  Conftitutions,  and  Both  of  a  long  Averfion  to  the  King  by  Multipli¬ 
cations  of  Guilt.  When  Richard  was  thrown  out,  the  fupreme  Power  of 
the  Militia  was  veiled  in  Ludlowy  and  all  the  civil  JurifdiCtion  in  Perfons 
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who  had  been  Judges  of  the  King,  and  poflefied  ample  Fortunes,  which 
They  could  no  longer  hold  than  their  Authority  fhould  be  maintained. 
But  the  two  Prefidcnts  remained  in  their  feveral  Provinces  with  their  full 
Power,  either  becaufe  They  had  not  defer ved  to  be  fufpeded,  or  be- 
caufe  They  could  not  eafily  be  removed,  being  ftill  fubjedt  to  the  Com¬ 
miffioners  at  Dublin .  The  next  Change  of  Government  removed  Lud¬ 
low  and  the  reft  of  that  defperate  Crew,  and  committed  the  Government 
to  others  of  more  moderate  Principles,  yet  far  enough  from  wishing  well 
to  the  King.  In  thofe  Revolutions  Sir  Charles  Coote  took  an  Opportunity 
to  fend  an  Exprefs  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  BruJJels ,  with  the  Ten-  iQ 
der  of  his  Obedience,  with  great  Cautions  as  to  the  Time  of  appearing; 
only  defired  ££  to  have  fuch  Commiffions  in  his  Hands  as  might  be  applied 
tc  to  his  Majefty’s  Service  in  a  proper  Conjuncture,”  which  were  fent  to 
him,  and  never  made  Ufe  of  by  him.  He  exprefted  great  Jealoufy  of 
Brog  hilly  and  an  Unwillingnefs  that  He  fhould  know  of  his  Engagement. 
And  the  Alterations  fucceeded.fo  fail  one  upon  another,  that  They  Both 
chofe  rather  to  depend  upon  General  Monk  than  upon  the  King,  imagining, 
as  They  faid  afterwards,  ££  that  He  intended  Nothing  but  the  King’s  Refto- 
££  ration,  and  beft  knew  how  to  effedt  it.”  And  by  fome  private  Letter, 
for  there  was  no  Order  fent,  to  Coote  and  fome  other  Officers  there,  ££  that  20 
££  They  would  adhere  to  his  Army  for  the  Service  of  the  Parliament  againft 
££  Lambert ,”  Coote  found  Affiftance  to  feize  upon  the  Caftle  of  Dubliny  and 
the  Perfons  of  thofe  who  were  in  Authority,  who  were  imprifoned  by  them, 
and  the  Government  fettled  in  that  Manner  as  They  thought  mod  agreeable 
to  the  Prefbyterian  Humour,  until  the  General  was  declared  Lieutenant  of 
Irelandy  who  then  fent  Commiffions  to  the  fame  Perfons,  who  as  foon  as 
Cmmijfioners  the  King  was  proclaimed,  fent  their  Commiffioners  to  the  King,  who  were 
Jr°cnt  TJfs'  called  Commiffioners  from  the  State,  and  brought  a  Prefent  of  Money  to 
in  Ireland.  t}ie  King  from  the  fame,  with  all  Profeffions  of  Duty  which  could  be  ex- 
pedted  from  the  beft  Subjedts.  30 

i ,  Commtjjton  -  These  were  the  Lord  Broghilly  Sir  Audly  Mervin ,  Sir  John  Clotworthy , 

ersfrom  the  and  feveral  other  Perfons  of  Quality,  much  the  greater  Number  whereof 
had  been  always  notorious  for  the  Diftervice  They  had  done  the  King;  but 
upon  the  Advantage  of  having  been  difcountenanced,  and  buffered  long  Im- 
prifonment  and  other  Damages,  under  Cromwell ,  They  called  themfelves  the 
King’s  Party,  and  brought  Expectations  with  them  to  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  fuch.  Amongft  them  was  a  Brother,  and  other  Friends,  made 
Choice  of  and  more  immediately  trufted  by  Sir  Charles  Cootey  who  remained 
in  the  Caftle  of  Dubliny  and  preiided  in  that  Council  that  fupplied  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  was  thought  to  have  the  be$  Intereft  in  the  Army  as  well  40 
as  in  his  own  Province.  ££  And  thefe  Men”  He  faid  ££  had  been  privy 
££  to  the  Service  He  meant  to  have  done  the  King,  and  expedted  the  Per- 
££  formance  of  feveral  Promifes  He  had  then  made  them  by  Virtue  of  fome 
££  Authority  had  been  fent  to  him  to  affure  thofe,  who  fhould  join  with 
££  him  to  do  his  Majefty  Service.”  All  thefe  Commiffioners  from  the 
State  had  Inftrudtions,  to  which  They  were  to  conform  in  defiring  Nothing 
from  the  King,  but  ££  the  fettling  his  own  Authority  amongft  them,  the  order- 
££  ing  the  Army,  the  reviving  the  Execution  of  the  Laws,  and  fettling  the 
££  Courts  of  Juftice”  (all  which  had  been  diffolved  in  thelateUfurpation), ££  and 
££  fuch  other  Particulars  as  purely  related  to  the  Publick.”  And  their  publick  jo 
Addreftes  were  to  this  and  no  other  Purpofe.  But  then  to  their  private 
Friends,  and  fuch  as  They  defired  to  make  their  Friends,  moft  of  them  had 
many  Pretences  of  Merit,  and  many  Expedients  by  which  the  King  might 
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reward  them,  and  out  of  which  They  would  be  able  liberally  to  gratify 
their  Patrons.  And  by  this  Means  all  who  ferved  the  King  were  furnifhed 
with  Suits  enough  to  make  their  Fortunes,  in  which  They  prefently  en¬ 
gaged  themfelves  with  very  troublefome  Importunity  to  the  King  himfelf, 
and  to  all  others  who  They  thought  had  Credit  or  Power  to  advance  their 
Defires.  Nor  was  there  any  other  Art  fo  much  ufed  by  the  Commiffioners 
in  their  fecret  Conferences*  as  to  deprave  one  another,  and  to  difcover  the  ill 
A&ions  They  had  been  guilty  of,  and  how  little  They  deferved  to  be  tr ufted, 
or  had  Intereft  to  accomplifh.  The  Lord  Broghill  was  the  Man  of  the  beft 
io  Parts,  and  had  moft  Friends  by  his  great  Alliance  to  promife  for  him. 

And  He  appeared  very  generous,  and  to  be  without  the  leaft  Pretence  to 
any  Advantage  for  himfelf,  and  to  be  fo  wholly  devoted  to  the  King’s  In¬ 
tereft  and  to  the  eftablifhing  of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  that  He 
quickly  got  himfelf  believed.  And  having  free  Accefs  to  the  King,  by  * 
mingling  Apologies  for  what  He  had  done  with  Promifes  of  what  He  would 
do,  and  utterly  renouncing  all  thofe  Principles  as  to  the  Church  or  State  (as 
He  might  with  a  good  Confcience  do)  which  made  Men  unfit  for  Truft,  He 
made  himfelf  fo  acceptable  to  his  Majefty,  that  He  heard  him  willingly, 
becaufe  He  made  all  Things  eafy  to  be  done  and  compafled  ;  and  gave  fuch 
to  Afiurances  to  the  Bedchamber  Men,  to  help  them  to  good  Fortunes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  They  had  Reafon  to  defpair  of  in  England ,  that  He  wanted 
not  their  Teftimony  upon  all  Occalions,  nor  their  Defence  and  Vindi¬ 
cation,  when  any  Thing  was  reflected  upon  to  his  Difad  vantage  or 
Reproach. 

2.  There  were  many  other  Deputies  of  feveral  Clafles  in  Ireland \  who  2-  Deputies. 
thought  their  Pretences  to  be  as  well  grounded,  as  theirs  who  came  from  Jhops  and  C fer¬ 
tile  State.  There  were  yet  lome  Biftiops  alive  of  that  Kingdom,  and  other gy' 
grave  Divines,  all  ftript  of  their  Dignities  and  Eftates,  which  had  been  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  ufurping  Power  to  their  Creatures.  And  all  They  (fbme 
30  whereof  had  Ipent  Time  in  Baniftiment  near  the  King,  and  others  more 
miferably  in  their  own  Country  and  in  England ,  under  the  Charity  of 
thofe  who  for  the  moft  Part  lived  by  the  Charity  of  others)  expected,  as 
They  well  might,  to  be  reftored  to  what  in  Right  belonged  to  them ;  and 
befought  his  Majefty  “to  ufe  all  poftible  Expedition  to  eftablifh  the  Go- 
“  vernment  of  that  Church  as  it  had  always  been,  by  fupplying  the  empty 
“  Sees  with  new  Prelates  in  the  Place  of  thofe  who  were  dead,  that  all 
“  the  Schifms  and  wild  Factions  in  Religion,  which  were  fpread  over  that 
“  whole  Kingdom,  might  be  extirpated  and  rooted  out.”  All  which  De¬ 
fires  were  grateful  to  the  King,  and  according  to  his  Royal  Intentions,  and 
were  not  oppofed  by  the  Commiflloners  from  the  State,  who  all  pretended 
4*  to  be  Wellwifhers  to  the  old  Government  of  the  Church,  and  the  more 
by  the  Experience  They  had  of  the  Diffractions  which  were  introduced  by 
that  which  had  fucceeded  it,  and  by  the  Confufion  They  were  nowin  with¬ 
out  any.  Only  Sir  John  Clotworthy  (who,  by  the  Exercife  of  very  ordinary 
Faculties  in  feveral  Employments,  whilft  the  Parliament  retained  the  fu- 
preme  Power  in  their  Hands,  had  exceedingly  improved  himfelf  in  Under- 
ftanding  and  Ability  of  Negotiation)  diflembled  not  his  old  Animohty 
againft  the  Bifhops,  the  Crofs,  and  the  Surplice,  and  wiftied  that  all  might 
be  aboliftied ;  though  He  knew  well  that  his  Vote  would  fignify  Nothing 
50  towards  it.  And  that  Spirit  of  his  had  been  fo  long  known,  that  it  was 
now  imputed  to  Sincerity  and  Plaindealing,  and  that  He  would  not  dil- 
femble  (which  many  others  were  known  to  do,  who  had  the  fame  Ma¬ 
lignity  With  him);  and  was  the  lefs  ill  thought  of,  becaufe  in  all  other  Re- 
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fpe&s  He  was  of  a  generous  and  a  jovial  Nature,  and  complied  in  all  De¬ 
signs  which  might  advance  the  King’s  Intereft  or  Service. 

A  Commit-  3.  There  appeared  likewife  a  Committee  deputed  by  the  Adventurers 
'the  AdTen/Jto  folicit  their  Right,  which  was  the  more  numerous  by  the  Company  of 
turcrs*  many  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  the  bed:  Quality,  and  many  honed  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Country ;  who  all  defired  ££  that  their  Right  might  not  be  dif- 
“  turbed,  which  had  been  fettled  by  an  Ad  of  Parliament  ratified  by  the 
£C  lad  King  before  the  Troubles ;  and  that  if  it  fhould  be  thought  jud,  that 
«  any  of  the  Lands  of  which  They  dood  poflefled  fhould  be  taken  from  them, 

££  upon  what  Title  foever,  They  might  fird  be  put  into  the  Poffedion  of  other 10 
££  Lands  of  equal  Value,  before  They  fhould  be  difpoflefled  of  what  They  had 
An  Account  of  ££  already.’*  All  that  They  made  Claim  to  feemed  to  be  confirmed  by  an  Ad  of 
tu£sAdvcn  Parliament.  The  Cafe  was  this:  When  the  Rebellion  fird  brake  out  in  Ire¬ 
land ,  the  Parliament  then  fitting,  and  there  being  fo  much  Money  to  be  raifed 
and  already  raifed  for  the  Payment  of  and  difbanding  two  Armies,  and  for  the 
compofing  or  compounding  the  Rebellion  of  Scotla?:d ,  where  the  King  was 
at  that  Time  ;  it  had  been  propounded,  “  that  the  War  of  Ireland  might 
£l  be  carried  on  at  the  Charges  of  particular  Men,  and  fo  all  Impofition 
£C  upon  the  People  might  be  prevented,  if  an  Ad  of  Parliament  were  pafled 
££  for  the  Satisfaction  of  all  thofe  who  would  advance  Monies  for  the  War,  10 
££  out  of  the  Lands  which  fhould  become  forfeited.” 

And  this  Propofition  being  embraced,  an  Ad  was  prepared  to  that  Pur- 
pofe ;  in  which  it  was  provided,  ££  that  the  forfeited  Lands  in  Lemfter , 
t£  Munfier ,  Conaught ,  and  Ulfter ,  fhould  be  valued  at  fuch  feveral  Rates 
££  by  the  Acre,  and  how  many  Acres  in  either  fhould  be  afligned  for  the 
££  Satisfadion  of  one  hundred  Pounds,  and  fo  proportionally  for  greater 
£C  Sums.  That  for  all  Monies  which  fhould  bq  fubfcribed  within  fo  many  Days 
££  (beyond  which  Time  there  fhould  be  no  moreSubfcriptions)  for  that  Service, 
££one  Moiety  thereof  fhould  be  paid  to  the  Treafurer  appointed,  -ttfithin 
££  few  Days,  for  the  prefent  Preparations;  and  the  other  Moiety  be  paid?0 
“within  fix  Months,  upon  the  Penalty  of  lofing  all  Benefit  from  the  firft 
£C  Payment.  That  when  God  fhould  fo  blefs  their  Armies  (which  They 
££  doubted  not  of)  that  the  Rebels  fhould  be  fo  near  reduced,  that  They 
££  fhould  be  without  any  Army  or  vifible  Power  to  fupport  their  Rebellion; 

££  there  fhould  a  Commiflion  iflue  out,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England \ 

££  to  fuch  Perfons  as  fihould  be  nominated  by  the  Parliament,  who  fhould 
££  take  the  beft  Way  They  could  in  their  Difcretion  think  fit,  to  be  in- 
££  formed,  whether  the  Rebels  were  totally  fubdued  and  fo  the  Rebellion 
££  at  an  End.  And  upon  their  Declaration,  that  the  Work  was  fully  done 
££  and  the  War  finifhed,  other  Commiflions  fhould  likewife  iflue  out,  in  4° 
££  the  fame  Manner,  for  the  convicting  and  attainting  all  thofe  who  were 
££  guilty  of  the  Treafon  and  Rebellion  by  which  their  Eftates  were  become 
€£  forfeited;  and  then  other  Commiflions,  for  the  Diftribution  of  the  forfeited 
££  Lands  to  the  feveral  Adventurers ,  according  to  the  Sums  of  Money  ad- 
££  vanced  by  them.  The  King  was  to  be  reftrained  from  making  any  Peace 
££  with  the  Irijh  Rebels,  or  Ceflation,  or  from  granting  Pardon  to  any 
££  of  them ;  but  fuch  Peace,  Ceflation,  or  Pardon  fhould  be  looked  upon 
€£  as  void  and  null.” 

This  ACt  the  King  had  confented  to  and  confirmed  in  the  Year  1641, 
and  in  the  Agony  of  many  Troubles  which  that  Rebellion  had  brought  70 
upon  him,  thinking  it  the  only  Means  to  put  a  fpeedy  End  to  that  ac- 
curfed  Rebellion,  the  Suppreflion  whereof  would  free  him  from  many  Dif¬ 
ficulties.  And  upon  the  Security  of  this  ACt,  very  many  Perfons  of  all 
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Qualities  and  AfFeCtions  fubfcribed  and  brought  in  the  firft  Moiety  of  their 
Money,  and  were  very  properly  ftyled  Adventurers.  Great  Sums  of  Money 
were  daily  brought  in,  and  Preparations  and  Provifions  and  new  Levies 
of  Men  were  made  for  Ireland.  But  the  Rebellion  in  England  being 
fhortly  after  fomented  by  the  Parliament,  They  applied  very  much  of  that 
Money  brought  in  by  the  Adventurers ,  and  many  of  the  Troops  which 
had  been  raifed  for  that  Service,  immediately  againft  the  King :  Which 
being  notorioufiy  known,  and  his  Majefty  complaining  of  it,  many  honeft 
Gentlemen  who  had  fubfcribed  and  paid  one  Moiety,  refufed  to  pay  in  the 
10  other  Moiety  at  the  Time,  and  fo  were  liable  to  lofe  the  Benefit  of  their 
Adventure ;  which  They  preferred  before  fullering  their  Money  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  carrying  on  the  Rebellion  again!!:  the  King,  which  They  ab¬ 
horred.  And  by  this  Means  Irela?7d  was  unfupplied ;  and  the  Rebellion 
fpread  and  profpered  with  little  Oppofition  for  fome  Time.  And  the 
Parliament,  though  the  Time  for  fubfcribing  was  expired,  enlarged  it  by 
Ordinances  of  their  own  to  a  longer  Day,  and  eafily  prevailed  with  many 
of  their  own  Party,  principally  Officers  and  Citizens,  to  fubfcribe  and  bring 
in  their  Money;  to  which  it  was  no  fmall  Encouragement,  that  fo  many 
had  loft  the  Benefit  of  their  whole  Adventure  by  not  paying  in  the  fecond 
2.0  Payment,  which  would  make  the  Conditions  of  the  new  Adventurers  the 
lefs  hazardous. 

When  the  Succefs  of  the  Parliament  had  totally  fubdued  the  King’s 
Arms,  and  himfelf  was  fo  inhumanly  murdered,  neither  the  Forces  in  Ire¬ 
land  under  the  King’s  Authority,  or  the  Irifh ,  who  had  too  late  promifed 
to  fubmit  to  it,  could  make  any  long  Refiftance ;  fo  that  Cromwell  quickly 
difperfed  them  by  his  own  Expedition  thither :  And  by  licenfing  as  many  as 
delired  it  to  tranfport  as  many  from  thence,  for  the  Service  of  the  two 
Crowns  of  France  and  Spain ,  as  They  would  contract  for,  quickly  made 
a  Difappearance  of  any  Army  in  that  Kingdom  to  oppofe  his  Conquefts. 
3=  And  after  the  Defeat  of  the  King  at  IVorceJler ,  He  feemed  to  all  Men  to 
be  in  as  quiet  a  Pofieffion  of  Ireland  as  of  England ,  and  to  be  as  much 
without  Enemies  in  the  one  as  the  other  Kingdom ;  as  in  a  fhort  Time  He 
had  reduced  Scotland  to  the  fame  Exigent. 

Shortly  after  that  Time,  when  Cromwell  was  inverted  with  the  Office 
of  Protestor,  all  thofe  Commifiions  were  iftiied  out,  and  all  the  Formality 
was  ufed  that  was  prefcribed  by  that  ACt  for  the  Adventurers.  Not  only 
all  the  Irifh  Nation  (very  few  excepted)  were  found  guilty  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  fo  to  have  forfeited  all  their  Eftates ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  the 
Lord  Inchiquin ,  and  all  the  Englijh  Catholicks ,  and  whofoever  had  ferved 
40  the  King,  were  declared  to  be  under  the  fame  Guilt ;  and  the  Lands  feized 
upon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  State.  There  were  very  vaft  Arrears  of  Pay 
due  to  the  Army,  a  great  Part  of  which  (now  the  War  was  ended)  muft  be 
difbanded;  for  the  doing  whereof  no  Money  was  to  be  expected  out  of 
Englandy  but  They  muft  be  fatisfied  out  of  the  Forfeitures  of  the  other 
Kingdoms.  The  whole  Kingdom  was  admeafured ;  the  Accounts  of  the 
Money  paid  by  the  Adventurers  within  the  Time  limited,  and  what  was 
due  to  the  Army  for  their  Pay,  were  ftated  ;  and  fuch  Proportions  of  Acres 
in  the  feveral  Provinces  were  afiigned  to  the  Adventurers  and  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  as  were  agreeable  to  the  ACt  of  Parliament,  by  Admeafurement. 
50  Where  an  Officer  of  Name  had  been  likewife  an  Adventurer ,  his  Adven¬ 
ture  and  his  Pay  amounted  to  the  more.  And  fometimes  the  whole  Com¬ 
pany  and  Regiment  contracted  for  Money  with  their  Captains  or  Colonels, 
and  afiigned  their  Intereft  in  Land  to  them ;  and  Pofieffion  was  accordingly 
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delivered  without  any  Refpedt  to  any  Titles  by  Law  to  former  Settlements, 
or  Defcents  of  any  Perfons  foever,  Wives  or  Children;  except  in  fome  very 
few  Cafes,  where  the  Wives  had  been  great  Heirs  and  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  Crime,  fuch  Proportions  were  affigned  as  were  rather  agreeable 
to  their  own  Conveniences,  than  to  Juftice  and  the  Right  of  the  Claimers. 

And  that  every  Body  might  with  the  more  Security  enjoy  that  which 
was  affigned  to  him,  They  had  found  a  Way  to  have  the  Confent  of  many 
to  their  own  Undoing.  They  found  the  utter  Extirpation  of  the  Nation 
(which  They  had  intended)  to  be  in  itfelf  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it 
fomewhat  of  Horrour,  that  made  fome  Impreffion  upon  the  Stone-Hardnefs  ro 
of  their  own  Hearts.  After  fo  many  Thoufands  deftroyed  by  the  Plague 
which  raged  over  the  Kingdom,  by  Fire,  Sword,  and  Famine ;  and  after 
fo  many  Thoufands  tranfported  into  foreign  Parts ;  there  remained  ftill  fuch 
a  numerous  People,  that  They  knew  not  how  to  difpofe  of:  And  though 
They  were  declared  to  be  all  forfeited,  and  fo  to  have  no  Title  to  any 
Thing,  yet  They  muft  remain  fomewhere.  They  therefore  found  this 
Expedient,  which  they  called  an  AB  of  Grace .  There  was  a  large  Tradl 
of  Land,  even  to  the  Half  of  the  Province  of  Conaught ,  that  was  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  a  long  and  a  large  River,  and  which  by  the  Plague  and  many 
Maffacres  remained  almoft  defolate.  Into  this  Space  and  Circuit  of  Land  20 
They  required  all  the  Irifh  to  retire  by  fuch  a  Day,  under  the  Penalty  of 
Death ;  and  all  who  ffiould  after  that  Time  be  found  in  any  other  Part- 
of  the  Kingdom,  Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  ffiould  be  killed  by  any  Body 
who  faw  or  met  them.  The  Land  within  this  Circuit,  the  moft  barren  in 
the  Kingdom,  was  out  the  Grace  and  Mercy  of  the  Conquerors  affigned 
to  thofe  of  the  Nation  who  were  enclofed,  in  fuch  Proportions  as  might  with 
great  Induftry  preferve  their  Lives.  And  to  thofe  Perfons,  from  whom 
They  had  taken,  great  Quantities  of  Land  in  other  Provinces,  They  af¬ 
figned  the  greater  Proportions  within  this  Precimft;  fo  that  it  fell  to  fome 
{y^qns  Lot,  efpecially  when  They  were  accommodated  with  Houfes,  to  30 
jiaye  a  competent  Livelihood,  though  never  to  the  fifth  Part  of  what  had 
t^een  taken  from  them  in  a  much  better  Province.  And  that  They  might 
not  be  exalted  with  this  merciful  Donative,  it  was  a  Condition  that  accom¬ 
panied  this  their  Accommodation,  that  They /ffiould  all  give  Releafes  of 
tfieir  furmer  Rights  and  Titles  to  the  Land  that  was  taken  from  them,  in 
Qonfideration  of  what  was  now  affigned  to  them;  and  fo  They  ffiould  for 
eyer  bar  themfelves  and  their  Heirs  from  ever  laying  Claim  to  their  old  In¬ 
heritance.  What  ffiould  They  do?  They  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  this  Precincft  to  ffiift  for  themfelves  elfewhere ;  and  without  this  Affign- 
^tion  They  muft  ftarve  here,  as  many  did  die  every  Day  of  Famine.  In  this  40 
deplorable  Condition,  and  under  this  Confirmation,  They  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  accept  or  fubmit  to  the  hardeft  Conditions  of  their  Conquerors, 
and  fo  figned  fuch  Conveyances  and  Releafes  as  were  prepared  for  them, 
that  They  might  enjoy  thofe  Lands  which  belonged  to  other  Men. 

And  by  this  Means  the  Plantation  (as  They  called  it)  of  Conaught  was 
finiffied,  and  all  the  Irijh  Nation  enclofed  within  that  Circuit ;  the  reft  of  Ire- 
landhe ing  left  to  the  Englifi ;  fome  to  the  old  Lords  and  juft  Proprietors,  who 
being  all  Brotejlants  (for  no  Raman  Catholick  was  admitted)  had  either 
never  offended  them,  or  had  ferved  them,  or  had  made  Compofition  for 
their  Delinquencies  by  the  Benefit  of  fome  Articles;  and  fome  to  the  Adven-  50 
turert  and  Soldiers.  And  a  good  and  great  Part  (as  I  remember,  the  whole 
Province  of  Biperary)  Cromwell  had  referved  to  himfelf,  as  a  Demefne  (as 
lie  called  it)  for  the  State,  and  in  which  no  Adventurer  or  Soldier  ffiould 
.Lai,;.;*  4  demand 
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demand  his  Lot  to  be  afiigned,  and  no  Doubt  intended  both  the  State  and 
it  for  the  making  great  his  own  Family.  It  cannot  be  imagined  in  holv 
eafy  a  Method,  and  with  what  peaceable  Formality,  this  whole  great  King- 
-dom  was  taken  from  the  juft  Lords  and  Proprietors,  and  divided  and  given 
nmongft  thofe,  who  had  no  other  Right  to  it  but  that  They  had  Power  to 
,keep  it ;  no  Men  having  fo  great  Shares  as  They  who  had  been  Inftruments 
to  murder  the  King,  and  were  not  like  willingly  to  part  with  it  to  hisSuc- 
ceftor.  Where  any  great  Sums  of  Money  for  Arms,  Ammunition,  or  any 
Merchandife,  had  been  fo  long  due  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  defpe- 
40  rate,  the  Creditors  fubfcribed  all  thofe  Sums  as  lent  upon  Adventure,  and 
had  their  Satisfaction  afiigned  to  them  as  Adventurers.  Ireland  was  the 
great  Capital,  out  of  which  all  Debts  were  paid,  all  Services  rewarded,  and 
all  ACts  of  Bounty  performed.  And  which  is  more  wonderful,  all  this 
was  done  and  fettled,  within  little  more  than  two  Years,  to  that  Degree  of 
Perfection,  that  there  were  many  Buildings  raifed  for  Beauty  as  well  as  Ufe, 
orderly  and  regular  Plantations  of  Trees,  and  Fences  and  Enclofures  raifed 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  Purchafes  made  by  one  from  the  other  at  very 
valuable  Rates,  and  Jointures  made  upon  Marriages,  and  all  other  Con¬ 
veyances  and  Settlements  executed,  as  in  a  Kingdom  at  Peace  within  itfelf, 
ta  and  where  no  Doubt  could  be  made  of  the  Validity  of  Titles.  And  yet 
in  all  this  Quiet,  there  were  very  few  Perfons  pleafed  or  contented. 

And  thefe  Deputies  for  the  Adventurers,  and  for  thofe  who  called  them- 
felves  Adventurers ,  came  not  only  to  alk  the  King’s  Confent  and  Approba¬ 
tion  of  what  had  been  done  (which  They  thought  in  Juftice  He  could  not 
deny,  becaufe  all  had  been  done  upon  the  Warrant  of  a  legal  ACt  of  Par¬ 
liament)  but  to  complain  “  that  Juftice  had  not  been  equally  done  in  the 
f  c  Diftributions ;  that  this  Man  had  received  much  lels  than  was  his  Due,  and 
“  others  as  much  more  than  was  their  Due ;  that  one  had  had  great  Quantities 
<l  of  Bogs  and  wafte  Land  afiigned  to  him  as  tenantable,  and  another  as 
30  {C  much  allowed  as  Bogs  and  Wafte,  which  in  Truth  were  very  tenantable 
t£  Lands.”  And  upon  the  whole  Matter,  They  all  defired  <£  a  Review  might 
cc  be  made,  that  Juftice  might  be  done  to  all  3”  every  Man  expecting  an 
Addition  to  what  He  had  already,  not  iufpeCting  that  any  Thing  would  be 
taken  from  him  to  be  reftored  to  the  true  Owner. 

And  this  Agitation  raifed  another  Party  of  Adventurers ,  who  thought 
They  had  at  leaft  as  good  a  Right  as  any  of  the  other;  and  that  was,  They,  Another  Clift 
or  the  Heirs  and  Executors  of  them,  who  upon  the  firft  making  of  the 
.  ACt  of  Parliament,  had  fublcribed  feveral  good  Sums  of  Money,  and  paid  ?™rs- 
in  their  firft  Moieties;  but  the  Rebellion  coming  on,  and  the  Monies 
40  already  paid  in  being  notorioufiy  and  vifibly  employed  contrary  to  the  ACt, 
and  againft  the  Perfon  of  the  King  himfelf,  They  had  out  of  Confcience 
forborne  to  pay  the  fecond  Moiety,  left  it  might  alfo  be  fo  employed; 
whereby,  according  to  the  Rigour  of  the  Law,  They  loft  the  Benefit  of  the 
firft  Payment.  And  They  had  hitherto  fuftained  that  Lofs,  with  many 
other,  without  having  ever  applied  themfelves  for  Relief.  “  But  now 
<c  when  it  had  pleafed  God  to  reftore  the  King,  and  fo  many  who  had  not 
<c  deferved  very  well  defired  Help  from  the  King  upon  the  Equity  of  that 
<(  ACt  of  Parliament,  where  the  Letter  of  the  Law  would  do  them  no 
tc  Good,  They  prefumed  to  think,  that  by  the  Equity  of  the  Law  They 
* 0  “  ought  to  be  fatisfied  for  the  Money  They  did  really  pay  ;  and  that  They 
<£  fhould  not  undergo  any  Damage  for  not  paying  the  other  Moiety,  which 
u  out  of  Confidence  and  for  his  Majefty’s  Service  They  had  forborne  to  do.  * 

No  Man  will  doubt  but  that  the  King  was  very  weli  inclined  to  gratify  this 
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Clajfts  of  Adventurers ,  when  He  fhould  find  it  in  his  Power.  But  it 
is  Time  to  return  to  the  Committee  and  Deputies  of  the  other  Parties  in 
that  diftradted  Kingdom. 

4 .a commit-  There  was  a  Committee  fent  from  the  Army  that  was  in  prefent 

tee  from  the  “  X-*r  » 

Army.  Pay  in  Ireland  “  for  the  Arrears  due  to  them,  which  was  tor  above  a  Year  s 
Pay;  moft  of  thofe  who  had  received  Satisfaction  in  Land  for  what  was 
then  due  to  them,  as  well  Officers  as  Soldiers,  being  then  difbanded,  that 
They  might  attend  their  Plantations  andHufbandry,  butin  Truth  becaufeThey 
were  for  the  moft  Part  of  the  Prefbyterian  Faction,  and  fo  fufpeCted  by 
Cromwell  not  to  be  enough  inclined  to  him.  The  Army  now  on  Foot,  10 
and  to  whom  fo  great  Arrears  were  due,  confifted  for  the  greateft  Part  of 
Independents ,  Anabaptijls ,  and  Levellers ,  who  had  correfponded  with  and 
been  directed  by  the  General,  when  He  marched  from  Scotland  againft 
Lajfibert :  And  therefore  He  had  advifed  the  King  to  declare,  <£  that  He 
“  would  pay  all  Arrears  due  to  the  Army  in  Ireland ,  and  ratify  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  that  had  been  given  to  Adventurers ,  Officers  and  Soldiers  there;” 
which  his  Majefty  had  accordingly  fignified  by  his  Declaration  from  Breda . 
And  whoever  confiders  the  Temper  and  Conftitution  of  that  Army  then  on 
Foot  in  that  Kingdom,  and  the  Body  of  Prejbyterians  that  had  been  dif¬ 
banded,  and  remained  ftill  there  in  their  Habitations,  together  with  the  20 
Body  of  Adventurer S)  all  Presbyterians  or  A?iabaptijls ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  remembers  the  Dilpofition  and  general  AffeCtion  of  the  Army  in 
England ,  fevered  from  their  Obedience  to  the  General  and  the  good  Affec¬ 
tion  of  fome  few  fuperiour  Officers;  will  not  wonder  that  the  King  en¬ 
deavoured  if  it  had  been  poffible  rather  to  pleafe  all,  than  by  any  unfea- 
fonable  Difcovery  of  a  Refolution,  how  juft  foever,  to  make  any  Party 
defperate ;  there  being  none  fo  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  have  been  able  to 
do  much  Mifchief. 

* .  a  commit-  t.  The  Satisfaction  that  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  had  received  in  Land, 
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hKhig.rz'[dtbe  be  fent  and  employed  by  thofe  reformed  Officers,  who  had  ferved  the  King 
under  the  Command  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Rebellion  to  the  End  thereof,  with  Courage  and  Fidelity;  and  had  fince 
fhifted  beyond  the  Seas,  and  fome  of  them  in  his  Majefty ’s  Service,  or  fuf- 
fered  patiently  in  that  Kingdom  under  the  Infolence  of  their  Opprefiors ; 
who,  becaufe  They  had  always  fought  againft  the  Irijh ,  were  by  Articles, 
upon  their  laying  down  their  Arms  when  They  could  no  longer  hold  them 
in  their  Hands,  permitted  to  remain  in  their  own  Houfes,  or  fuch  as  They 
could  get  within  that  Kingdom.  Thefe  Gentlemen  thought  it_a  very  in¬ 
congruous  Thing,  “  that  They  who  had  conftantly  fought  againft  the  King’s^ 
“  Father  and  himfelf,  fhould  receive  their  Pay  and  Reward  by  his  Majefty’s 
“  Care,  Bounty  and  Affignation ;  and  that  They  who  had  as  conftantly 
<c  fought  for  Both,  fhould  be  left  to  undergo  all  Want  and  Mifery  now  his 
tc  Majefty  was  reftored  to  his  own.”  And  They  believed  their  Suit  to  be 
the  more  reafonable,  at  leaft  the  eafier  to  be  granted,  by  having  brought 
an  Expedient  with  them  to  facilitate  their  Satisfaction.  There  had  been 
fome  old  Order  or  Ordinance  that  was  looked  upon  as  a  Law,  whereby  it 
was  provided,  that  all  Houfes  within  Cities  or  Corporate  Towns,  which 
were  forfeited,  fhould  be  referved  to  be  fpecially  difpofed  of  by  the  State, 
or  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  it  fhould  direct,  to  the  End  that  all  Care  might  be 
taken  what  Manner  of  Men  fhould  be  the  Inhabitants  of  fuch  important 
Places:  And  therefore  fuch  Houfes  had  not  been  nor  were  to  be  promif- 
cuoufly  afiigned  to  Adventurers ,  Officers,  or  Soldiers,  and  (o  remained  hitherto 
t  3  undifpofed 
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undilpofed  of.  And  thefe  reformed  Officers  of  the  King  made  it  their 
Suit,  that  thofe  Houfes  might  be  affigned  to  them  in  Proportions,  according 
to  what  might  appear  to  be  due  to  their  feveral  Conditions  and  Degrees  in 
Command.  And  to  this  Petition,  which  might  feem  equitable  in  itfelf, 
the  Commiffioners  from  the  State  gave  their  full  Approbation  and  Confent, 
being  ready  to  take  all  the  Opportunities  to  ingratiate  themfelves  towards 
thofe  whom  They  had  oppreffed  as  long  as  They  were  able,  and  to  be 
reputed  to  love  the  King’s  Party. 

6.  Lastly,  there  was  a  Commmittee  for  or  rather  the  whole  Body  of6-^c“‘" 

j  tee  f or  the 

io  the  Irijh  Catholicks ,  who,  with  lels  Modefty  than  was  fuitable  to  their  Con-  Roman  Ca- 
dition,  demanded  in  Juffice  to  be  reftored  to  all  the  Lands  that  had  been thollcks 
taken  from  them ;  alleging  “  that  They  were  all  at  leaft  as  innocent  as 
“  any  of  them  were,  to  whom  their  Lands  had  been  affigned.”  They  urged 
“  their  early  Submiffion  to  the  King,  and  the  Peace  They  had  firft  made 
“  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  by  which  an  A£t  of  Indemnity  had  been 
“  granted  for  what  Offences  foever  had  been  committed,  except  fuch  in 
“  which  none  of  them  were  concerned.”  They  urged  “  the  Peace  They 
<c  had  made  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  upon  this  King’s  firft  coming  to  the 
“Crown,  wherein  a  Grant  of  Indemnity  was  again  renewed  to  them  j”  and 
*o  confidently,  though  very  unlkilfully,  preffed  “  that  the  Benefit  of  all  thofe 
“  Articles  which  were  contained  in  that  Peace,  might  ftill  be  granted  and 
“  obferved  to  them,  fince  They  had  done  Nothing  to  infringe  or  forfeit 
“  them,  but  had  been  oppreffed  and  broken  as  all  his  Majefty’s  other 
“  Forces  had  been.”  They  urged  ££  the  Service  They  had  done  to  the 
££  King  beyond  the  Seas,  having  been  always  ready  to  obey  his  Commands* 

££  and  ftayed  in  or  left  France  or  Spain  as  his  Majefty  had  commanded  them, 

“and  were  for  the  laft  two  Years  received  and  lifted  as  his  own  Troops, 

“  and  in  his  own  aftual  Service,  under  the  Duke  of  York.”  They  preffed 
“  the  intolerable  Tyranny  They  had  fuffered  under,  now  almoft  twenty 
30  “  Years;  the  Maffacres  and  Servitude  They  had  undergone,  fuch  Devafta- 
“  tion  and  laying  wafte  their  Country,  fuch  bloody  Cruelty  and  Executions 
“inflicfted  on  them,  as  had  never  been  known  nor  could  be  paralleled 
“  amongft  Chriftians :  That  their  Nation  almoft  was  become  defolated,  and 
“  their  Sufferings  of  all  Kind  had  been  to  fuch  an  Extent,  that  They 
“  hoped  had  fatiated  their  moft  implacable  Enemies.”  And  therefore  They 
humbly  befought  his  Majefty,  “  that  in  this  general  Joy  for  his  Majefty’s 
“  bleffed  Reftoration,  and  in  which  Nobody  could  rejoice  more  than  They, 

“  when  all  his  Majefty’s  Subjects  of  his  two  other  Kingdoms  (whereof  many 
ce  were  not  more  innocent  than  themfelves)  had  their  Mouths  filled  with 
“  Laughter ,  and  had  all  their  Hearts  could  defire,  the  poor  Irijh  alone 
40  “  might  not  be  condemned  to  perpetual  Weeping  and  Mifery  by  his  Majefty’s 
“  own  immediate  A6t.”  Amongft  thefe,  with  the  fame  Confidence,  They 
who  had  been  tranfplanted  into  Conaught  appeared,  related  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Perfecution  They  had  undergone,  and  “  how  impoffible  it 
“  had  been  for  them  to  refufe  their  Submiffion  to  that  They  had  no  Power 
“  to  refift ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  againft  all  Confcience  to  allege 
“  their  own  Confent,  and  their  Releafes  and  other  Grants,  which  had  They 
“  not  confented  to  in  that  Point  of  Time,  They,  their  Wives  and  Children, 

“  could  not  have  lived  four  and  twenty  Hours.”  All  thefe  Particulars  were 
so  great  Motives  to  Compaffion,  and  difpofed  his  Majefty’s  Heart  to  wifh 
that  any  Expedient  might  be  found,  which  might  confift  with  Juftice  and 
neceffary  Policy,  that  though  it  might  not  make  them  very  happy,  yet 
might  preferve  them  from  Mifery,  until  He  fhould  hereafter  find  fome 
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'The  King 
greatly  per¬ 
plexed  viib 
thefe  contra¬ 
dictory  Ad- 
drejfes- 


Opportunity  to  repair  their  Condition  according  to  their  feveral  Degrees 
and  Merit. 

These  feveral  Addreffes  being  prefented  to  his  Majefty  together,  before, 
any  Thing  was  yet  fettled  in  England ,  and  every  Party  of  them  finding 
feme  Friends,  who  filled  the  King’s  Ears  with  fpecious  Difcourfes  on  their 
Behalf  for  whom  They  fpake,  and  with  bitter  Invedives  againft  all  the 
reft;  He  was  almoft  confounded  how  to  begin,  and  in  what  Method  to 
put  the  Examination  of  all  their  Pretences,  that  He  might  be  able  to  take 
fuch  a  View  of  them,  as  to  be  able  to  apply  fome  Remedy,  that  might  keep 
the  Difeafe  from  increafing  and  growing  worfe,  until  He  could  find  fomeio 
Cure.  He  had  no  Mind  the  Parliament  fhould  interpofe  and  meddle  in  it, 
which  would  have  been  grateful  to  no  Party;  and  by  goed  Fortune  They 
were  fo  full  of  Bufinefs  that  They  thought  concerned  them  nearer,  that 
They  had  no  Mind  to  examine  or  take  Cognizance  of  this  of  Ireland , 
which  They  well  knew  properly  depended  upon  the  King’s  own  Royal 
Pleafure  and  Commands.  But  thefe  Addreffes  were  all  of  fo  contradidtory 
a  Nature,  fo  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  and  fo  impofiible  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  that  if  all  Ireland  could  be  fold  at  its  full  Value  (that  is,  if  Kingdoms 
could  be  valued  at  a  juft  Rate)  and  find  a  fit  Chapman  or  Purchafer  to 
difnurfe  the  Sum,  it  could  not  yield  Half  enough  to  fatisfy  Half  their  De- 
mands;  and  yet  the  King  was  not  in  a  Condition  pofitively  to  deny  any 
one  Party  that  which  They  defired. 

The  Commiffioners  from  the  State,  in  Refpedt  of  their  Quality,  Parts 
and  Intereft,  and  in  Regard  of  their  Million  and  Authority,  leemed  the 
moft:  proper  Perfons  to  be  treated  with,  and  the  moft:  like  to  be  prevailed 
upon  not  to  infill;  upon  any  Thing  that  was  moft  profoundly  unrealonable. 
They  had  all  their  own  juft  Fears,  if  the  King  fhould  be  fevere ;  and  there 
would  have  been  a  general  Concurrence  in  all  the  reft,  that  He  fhould 
have  taken  a  full  Vengeance  upon  them :  But  then  They  who  had  moft 
Caufe  to  fear,  thought  They  might  raife  their  Hopes  higheft  from  that  30 
Power  that  fent  them,  and  which  had  yet  Intereft  enough  to  do  Good  and 
Hurt;  and  They  thought  themfelves  fecure  in  the  King’s  Declaration  from 
Breda  and  his  Offer  of  Indemnity,  which  comprehended  them.  Then 
They  were  all  defirous  to  merit  from  the  King ;  and  their  not  loving  one 
another,  difpofed  them  the  more  to  do  any  Thing  that  might  be  grateful 
to  his  Majefty.  But  They  were  all  united  and  agreed  in  one  unhappy  Ex¬ 
treme,  that  made  all  their  other  Devotion  lefs  applicable  to  the  publick  Peace, 
that  is,  their  implacable  Malice  to  the  Iriflj :  Infomuch  as  They  concurred 
in  their  Defire,  that  They  might  gain  Nothing  by  the  King’s  Return,  but 
be  kept  with  the  fame  Rigour,  and  under  the  fame  Incapacity  to  do  Hurt,  40 
which  They  were  till  then.  For  which  Inftance  They  were  not  totally 
without  Reafon,  from  their  barbarous  Behaviour  in  the  firft  Beginning  of 
the  Rebellion,  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  from  their  having  been 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  and  undergo  the  moft  barbarous  Servitude,  that 
could  not  be  forgotten.  And  though  Eradication  was  too  foul  a  Word  to 
be  uttered  in  the  Ears  of  a  Chriftian  Prince,  yet  it  was  little  lefs  or  better 
that  They  propofed  in  other  Words,  and  hoped  to  obtain  :  Whereas  the 
King  thought  that  miferable  People  to  be  as  worthy  of  his  Favour,  as  moft 
of  the  other  Parties ;  and  that  his  Honour,  Juftice  and  Policy,  as  far  as 
they  were  unreftrained  by  Laws  and  Contracts,  obliged  him  more  to  pre-  ?0 
ferve  them,  at  leaft:  as  much  as  He  could.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
believed,  how  few  Men,  in  all  other  Points  very  reafonable,  and  who  were 
far  from  Cruelty  in  their  Nature,  cherifhed  that  Inclination  in  the  King ; 
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but  thought  it  in  him,  and  more  in  his  Brother,  to  proceed  from  other 
Reafons  than  They  published  :  Whilft  others,  who  pretended  to  be  only 
moved  by  Chriftian  Charity  and  Compaffion.,  were  more  cruel  towards 
them,  and  made  them  more  miferable,  by  extorting  great  Engagements 
from  them  for  their  Protection  and  Interceffion,  which  being  performed 
would  leave  them  in  as  forlorn  a  Condition  as  They  were  found. 

In  this  Intricacy  and  Perplexity,  the  King  thought  it  necefiary  to  begin 
with  fettling  his  own  Authority  in  one  Perfon  over  that  Kingdom,  who 
fhould  make  Hafte  thither,  and  eftabliffi  fuch  a  Council  there,  and  all 
10  Courts  of  Juflice,  and  other  civil  Officers,  as  might  beft  contribute  towards 
bringing  the  reft  in  Order.  And  to  this  Purpofe  He  made  Choice  of  feveral 
Perfons  of  the  Robe,  who  had  been  known  by  or  recommended  to  the 
Marquis  of  Onnotid ,  but  of  more  by  the  Advice  and  Promotion  of  Daniel 
0  Neile  of  his  Bedchamber,  who  preferred  a  Friend  of  his  and  an  IriJJjman 
to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  a  Place  in  that  Conjuncture  of  vaft  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  Settlement,  and  many  other  to  be  Judges.  And  all  this 
Lift  was  made  and  fettled  without  the  leaf!  Communication  with  the 
Chancellor,  who  might  have  been  prefumed  to  be  eafily  informed  of  that 
Rank  of  Men.  But  to  find  a  Perfon  fit  to  fend  thither  in  the  fupreme 
io  Authority,  was  long  deliberated  by  the  King,  and  with  Difficulty  to  be 
refolved.  The  General  continued  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  which  He  had  rte  General 
no  Mind  to  quit,  for  He  had  a  great  Eftate  there,  having  for  fome  Time  i 'utummt. °’d 
been  General  of  that  Army,  and  received  for  the  Arrears  of  his  Pay,  and 
by  Cromwells  Bounty,  and  by  fome  Purchafes  He  made  of  the  Soldiers,  an 
Eftate  of  at  leaf!  four  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum ,  which  He  thought  He 
could  beft  preferve  in  the  fupreme  Government;  though  He  was  willing  to 
have  it  believed  in  the  City  and  the  Army,  that  He  retained  it  only  for  the 
Good  of  the  Adventurers ,  and  that  the  Soldiers  might  be  juftly  dealt  with 
for  their  Arrears.  Whatfoever  his  Reafon  was,  as  Profit  was  the  higheft 
3oReafon  always  with  him,  whoever  was  to  be  Deputy  muft  be  fubordinate 
to  him,  which  no  Man  of  the  greateft  Quality  would  be,  though  He  was 
to  have  his  Commiffion  from  the  King,  and  the  fame  JurifdiCtion  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  Lieutenant.  There  were  fome  few  fit  for  the  Employment, 
who  were  not  willing  to  undertake  it;  and  many  who  were  willing  to 
undertake  it,  but  were  not  fit. 

U  pon  the  View  of  thofe  of  all  Sorts,  the  King  moft  inclined  to  the 
Lord  Roberts ,  who  was  a  Man  of  more  than  ordinary  Parts,  well  verfed  in 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Laws,  and  efteemed  of  Integrity  not  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Money.  But  then  He  was  a  fullen  morofe  Man,  intolerably 
40  proud,  and  had  fome  Humours  as  inconvenient  as  fmall  Vices,  which  made 
him  hard  to  live  with,  and  which  were  afterwards  more  difcovered  than  at  that 
Time  forefeen.  He  had  been  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion  a  leading 
Man  in  their  Councils,  and  a  great  Officer  in  their  Army,  wherein  He  ex- 
prefted  no  Want  of  Courage.  But  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Earl  of  EJJex  his 
Army  in  Cornwall ,  which  was  imputed  to  his  Pofitivenefs  and  Undertaking 
for  his  County,  the.  Friendffiip  between  him  and  that  Earl  was  broken. 

And  from  that  Time  He  did  not  only  quit  his  Command  in  the  Army,  but 
declined  their  Councils,  and  remained  for  the  moft  Part  in  the  Country ; 
where  He  cenfured  their  Proceedings,  and  had  his  Converfation  moft  with 
5c  thofe  who  were  known  to  wiffi  well  to  the  King,  and  who  gave  him  a  great 
Teftimony,  as  if  He  would  be  glad  to  ferve  his  Majefty  upon  the  firft 
Opportunity.  The  Truth  is,  the  Wickednefs  of  the  fucceeding  Time  was 
fo  much  fuperiour  and  overffiadowred  all  that  had  been  done  before,  that 
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They  who  had  only  been  in  Rebellion  with  the  Earl  of  Effex,  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  innocent,  and  juftified  their  own  Allegiance,  by  loading  the 
Memory  of  Cromwell  with  all  the  Reproaches  and  Maledidions  imaginable.  The 
greateft  Exception  that  the  King  had  to  the  Lord  Robert s,  who  was  already 
of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Recommendation  and  Inftance  of  the  General, 
was,  that  He  was  generally  efteemed  a  Presbyterian ,  which  would  make 
him  unfit  for  that  Truft  for  many  Reafons ;  befides  that  He  would  not 
cheerfully  ad  the  King’s  Part  in  reftoring  and  advancing  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  which  the  King  was  refolved  to  fettle  with  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  He  could  contribute  towards  it.  Nor  did  the  Lord  Roberts  10 
profefs  to  be  an  Enemy  to  Epifcopacy. 

Before  the  King  would  make  any  publick  Declaration  of  his  Purpofe, 
He  fent  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  Chancellor,  who  were  mod:  acquainted 
with  him,  to  confer  freely  with  him,  and  to  let  him  know  the  good  Efteem 
his  Majefty  had  of  him,  and  of  his  Abilities  to  ferve  him.  “  That  the 
“  Government  of  Ireland  would  require  a  very  fteady  and  a  prudent  Man : 

“  That  the  General  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  Kingdom,  and  yet  would 
<£  remain  Lieutenant  thereof,  from  which  Office  his  Majefty  knew  not  how 
“  nor  thought  it  feafonable  to  remove  him,  and  therefore  that  the  Place  muft 
“  be  fupplied  by  a  Deputy;  for  which  Office  the  King  thought  him  the*° 
££  moft:  fit,  if  it  were  not  for  one  Objection,  which  He  had  given  them 
<£  Leave  to  inform  him  of  particularly,  there  being  but  one  Perfon  more 
C£  privy  to  his  Majefty’s  Purpofe,  who  was  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ;  and 
“  that  He  might  conclude,  that  the  King  was  defirous  to  receive  Satisfaction 
C£  to  his  Objection,  by  the  Way  He  took  to  communicate  it  to  him.”  And 
then  They  told  him  ££  that  He  had  the  Reputation  of  being  a  Presbyterian , 

££  and  that  his  Majefty  would  take  his  own  Word,  whether  He  was  or 
<£  was  not  one.” 

He  anfwered  without  any  Kind  of  Ceremony,  to  which  He  was  not 
devoted,  or  fo  much  as  acknowledging  the  King’s  Favour  in  his  Enquiry,  30 
tC  That  no  Presbyteria?i  thought  him  to  be  a  Presbyterian ,  or  that  He 
££  loved  their  Patty.  He  knew  them  too  well.  That  there  could  be  no 
££  Reafon  to  fiifpeCt  him  to  be  fuch,  but  that  which  might  rather  induce 
££  Men  to  believe  him  to  be  a  good  Protefiant ,  that  He  went  conftantly  to 
££  Church  as  well  in  the  Afternoons  as  Forenoons  on  the  Swidays ,  and  on 
££  thofe  Days  forbore  to  ufe  thofe  Exercifes  and  Recreations,  which  He  ufed 
££  to  do  all  the  Week  befide.”  He  defired  them  ££  to  afliire  the  King,  that 
<£  He  was  fo  far  from  a  Presbyterian ,  that  He  believed  Epifcopacy  to  be  the 
c£  beft  'Government  the  Church  could  be  fubjeCt  to.”  They  afked  him 
then,  ££  whether  He  would  be  willing  to  receive  that  Government  of  De-  40 
££  puty  of  Ireland ,  if  the  King  were  willing  to  confer  it  upon  him.”  There 
He  let  himfelf  to  fall  to  an  Acknowledgment  of  the  King’s  Goodnefs,  “  that 
££  He  thought  him  worthy  of  fo  great  an  Honour:”  But  He  could  not 
conceal  the  Difdain  He  had  of  the  General’s  Perfon,  nor  how  unwilling  He 
was  to  receive  Orders  from  him,  or  to  be  an  Officer  under  his  Command. 
They  told  him,  ££  that  there  would  be  a  Neceftity  of  a  good  Correfpondence 
££  between  them,  both  whilft  They  flayed  together  in  England ,  and  when 
££  He  fhould  be  in  Ireland ;  but  beyond  that  there  would  be  no  Obligation 
£f  upon  him,  for  that  He  was  to  receive  his  Commiftion  immediately  from 
<£  the  King,  containing  as  ample  Powers  as  were  in  the  Lieutenant’s  own  yo 
££  Commiftion  :  That  He  was  not  the  Lieutenant’s  Deputy,  but  the  King’s; 

££  only  that  his  Commiftion  ceafed  when  the  Lieutenant  fhould  be  upon  the 
££  Place,  which  He  was  never  like  to  be.”  Upon  the  whole  Matter, 
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though  it  appeared  that  the  Superiority  was  a  great  Mortification  to  him, 

He  faid,  “  that  He  referred  himfelf  wholly  to  the  King  to  be  difpofed  of 
u  as  He  thought  beft  for  his  Service,  and  that  He  would  behave  himfelf 
t£  with  all  pofiible  Fidelity  to  him.” 

Upon  this  Report  made  to  the  King,  fhortly  after  his  Majefty  in  Coun-  Lord  Roberts 
cil  declared,  “that  He  had  made  the  Lord  Roberts  Deputy  of  Ireland f  Deputy 

and  then  charged  him,  “  that  He  would  prepare  as  foon  as  was  pofiible  for 
£t  his  Journey  thither,  when  thofe  Officers,  who  were  defigned  by  him  for 
<£  the  civil  Juftice  of  the  Kingdom,  fhould  be  ready  to  attend  upon  him  ; 
xo  C£  and  in  the  mean  Time  that  He  would  fend  the  Commifiloners,  and  all 
££  others  who  folicited  any  Thing  that  had  Reference  to  Ireland ,  to  wait  upon 
“him,  to  the  End,  that  He  being  well  informed  of  the  Nature  and 
“  Confiftency  of  the  feveral  Pretences,  and  of  the  general  State  of  the 
“  Kingdom,  might  be  the  better  able  to  advife  his  Majefty  upon  the  whole 
“  Matter,  and  to  prefcribe,  for  the  entering  upon  it  by  Parts,  fuch  a  Me- 
“  thod,  that  his  Majefty  might  with  left  Perplexity  give  his  own  Determi- 
“  nation  in  thofe  Particulars,  which  muft  chiefly  depend  upon  himfelf  and  his 
“  Direction.”  Thus  the  King  gave  himfelf  a  little  Eafe,  by  referring  the 
Grofs  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  whofe  Hands  we  fhall  for  the  prefent  leave 
ao  it,  that  We  may  take  a  View  of  the  other  Particulars  that  more  immediately 
related  to  England ;  though  We  fhall  be  fhortly  called  back  again  to  Ire¬ 
land ,  which  enjoyed  little  Repofe  in  the  Hands  in  which  it  was  put. 

The  Parliament  fpent  moft  of  the  Time  upon  the  AEl  of  Indemnity ,  in  Yfp  fitment 
which  private  Paffions  and  Animoftties  prevailed  very  far ;  one  Mari  contending  concerning  the 
to  preferve  this  Man,  who  though  amongft  the  fouleft  Offenders,  had  done  demnity. 
him  fome  Courtely  in  the  Time  of  his  Power ;  and  another  with  as  much 
Paflion  and  Bitternefs  endeavouring  to  have  another  condemned,  who  could 
not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  whole  Herd  by  any  infamous  Guilt,  and 
who  had  difobliged  him,  or  refufed  to  oblige  him,  when  it  was  in  his 
30  Power  to  have  done  it.  The  King  had  pofitively  excepted  none  from  Par¬ 
don,  becaufe  He  was  to  refer  the  Whole  to  them  ;  but  had  clearly  enough 
exprefied,  that  He  prefumed  that  They  would  not  fuffer  any  of  thofe  who 
had  fate  as  Judges  upon  his  Father,  and  condemned  him  to  be  muitlered, 
to  remain  alive.  And  the  guilty  Perfons  themfelves  made  fo  little  Doubt  of 
it,  that  They  made  what  Shift  They  could  to  make  their  Efcape  into  the 
Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  and  many  of  them  had  tranfported  themfelves;  whilft 
others  lay  concealed  for  other  Opportunities ;  and  fome  were  apprehended 
when  They  endeavoured  to  fly,  and  fo  were  imprifoned. 

The  Parliament  publifhed  a  Proclamation,  ££  that  all  who  did  not  Ten- 
40  t£  der  themfelves  by  a  Day  named,  fhould  be  judged  as  guilty,  and  at¬ 
tainted  of  Treafon;”  which  many  confented  to,  conceiving  it  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  common  Procefs  at  Law  to  bring  Men  to  Juftice.  But 
it  was  no  fooner  out,  than  all  They  who  had  concealed  themfelves  in 
Order  to  be  tranfported,  rendered  themfelves  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  were  by  him  committed  to  the  ’Tower .  And  the  Houle 
conceived  itfelf  engaged  to  fave  thofe  Mens  Lives,  who  had  put  themfelves 
into  their  Power  upon  that  Prefumption.  The  Houfe  of  Peers  infilled  upon 
it  in  many  Conferences,  that  the  Proclamation  could  bear  no  fuch  Interpre¬ 
tation;  but  as  it  condemned  all  who  by  flying  declined  the  Juftice  of  the 
to  Kingdom,  fo  it  admitted  as  many  as  would  appear  to  plead  their  own  In¬ 
nocence,  which  if  They  could  prove  They  would  be  fafe.  But  the  guilty, 
and  with  them  the  Houle  of  Commons,  declared,  ££  that  They  could  not 
“  but  underftand,  that  They  who  rendered  themfelves  fhould  be  in  a  better 
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*c  Condition  than  They  who  fled  beyond  the  Seas,  which  They  were  not  in 
££  any  Degree,  if  They  were  put  upon  their  Trial ;  for  to  be  tried  and  to  be 
“  condemned  was  the  fame  Thing,  flnce  the  Guilt  of  all  was  equally  no- 
c{  torious  and  manifeft.”  And  this  Kind  of  Reafoning  prevailed  upon  the 
Judgments  and  Underftandings  of  many,  who  had  all  Manner  of  Detefta- 
tion  for  the  Perfons  of  the  Men.  In  the  End,  the  Houfe  of  Peers  after  long 
Contefts  was  obliged  to  confent,  “  that  all  the  Perfons  who  were  fled,  and 
£C  thofe  who  had  not  rendered  themfelves,  fhould  be  brought  to  a  Trial  and 
“  attainted  according  to  Law,  together  with  thofe  who  wrere  or  fhould  be 
“  taken;”  whereby  They  would  forfeit  all  their  Eftates  to  the  King  :  “  But  10 
<£  for  thofe  who  had  rendered  themfelves  upon  the  Faith  of  the  Parliament,” 
as  Thqy  called  it,  ££  They  fhould  remain  in  fuch  Prifons  as  his  Majefty  thought 
<£  fit  during  their  Lives,  and  neither  of  them  be  put  to  Death  without 
C£  Confent  of  Parliament.” 

But  then  as  by  this  Means  too  many  of  thofe  impious  Perfons  remained 
alive,  and  fome  others  who  were  as  bad  as  any,  were  upon  fome  Teftimony 
of  the  General,  and  by  other  Interpofitions  of  Friends  upon  the  Allegation 
of  Merit  and  Services,  preferved,  with  the  King’s  Confent  too  eafily  obtained, 
fo  much  as  from  Attainder ;  fo  to  make  fome  Kind  of  Amends  for  this 
unhappy  Lenity,  They  refolved  to  except  a  Multitude  of  thofe  They  wereao 
moft  angry  with  from  Pardon  as  to  their  Eftates,  and  to  fine  others  in  great 
Sums  of  Money ;  when  worfe  Men,  at  leaf!  as  bad,  of  either  Clajjis  were 
exempted,  as  included,  by  the  Power  of  their  Friends  who  were  prefent  in 
the  Debate.  And  this  Contradidtion  and  Fadtion  brought  fuch  a  Spirit  into 
the  Houfe,  as  difturbed  all  other  Counfels;  whilffc  Men,  who  wifhed  well 
enough  to  the  Matter  propofed,  oppofed  the  palling  it,  to  crofs  other  Men 
who  had  refufed  to  agree  with  them  in  the  pardoning  or  not  pardoning  of 
Perfons :  Which  Diflention  divided  the  Houfe  into  great  Animofities.  And 
without  Doubt,  the  King’s  Credit  and  Authority  was  at  that  Time  fo  great 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  He  could  have  taken  full  Vengeance  upon 
many  of  thofe  with  whom  He  had  Reafon  to  be  offended,  by  caufing 
them  to  be  exempted  from  Pardon,  or  expofed  to  fome  Damage  of  Eftate. 
^y\nd  there  wanted  not  many,  who  ufed  all  the  Credit  They  had,  to  inflame 
the  King  to  that  Retaliation  and  Revenge. 

And  it  was  then  and  more  afterwards  imputed  to  the  Chancellor,  that 
there  were  no  more  Exceptions  in  the  Aft  of  Indemnity ,  and  that  He 
laboured  for  Expedition  of  pafling  it,  and  for  excluding  any  extraordinary 
Exceptions ;  which  Reproach  He  neither  then  or  ever  after  was  folicitous  to 
throw  off.  But  his  Authority  and  Credit,  though  He  at  that  Time  was 
generally  efteemed,  could  not  have  prevailed  in  that  Particular  (wherein  40 
there  were  few  Men  without  fome  Temptation  to  Anger  and  Indignation, 
and  none  more  than  He,  who  had  undergone  Injuries  and  Indignities  from 
many  Men  then  alive)  but  that  it  was  very  evident  to  the  King  himfelf,  and 
to  all  difpaflioned  Men,  that  noPerfon  was  fo  much  concerned,  though  all  were 
enough,  that  there  fhould  be  no  longer  Delay  in  pafling  the  Aft  of  Indemnity , 

The  Ki»g  con- as  the  King  himfelf  was ;  there  being  no  Progrefs  made  in  any  other  Bufinefs, 
feLfif  ky  the  Diforder  and  ill  Humour  that  grew  out  of  that.  There  was  no  At-. 
po£ing  it.  tempt  to  be  made  towards  difbahding  the  Army,  until  the  Aft  of  Indemnity 
fhould  be  firft  pafied;  nor  could  They  begin  to  pay  off  the  Navy,  till  They 
were  ready  to  pay  off*  the  Arrears  of  the  Army.  This  was  the  Remora ,  in  jo 
all  the  Counfels ;  whilfl:  there  wanted  not  thofe,  who  infufed  Jealoufies  into 
the  Minds  of  the  Soldiers,  and  into  the  City,  ££  that  the  King  had  no  Pur- 
c<  pofe  ever  to  confent  to  the  Aft  of  Indemnity  f  which  was  looked  upon  as 
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the  only  univerfal  Security  for  the  Peace  of  the  Nation :  And  till  that 
was  done,  no  Man  could  fay  that  He  dwelt  at  Home,  nor  the  King  think 
himfelf  in  any  good  Poflure  of  Security.  And  therefore  no  Man  was  more 
impatient,  and  more  inflant  in  Council  and  Parliament,  to  remove  all 
Caufes  which  obftruded  that  Work,  than  the  Chancellor.  And  Pie  put  the 
King  in  Mind,  “  how  much  He  had  oppofed  fome  Claufes  and  ExpreiTions 
“which  were  in  the  Declaration  and  Letters  from  Breda”  which  notwith- 
flanding  were  inferted,  as  mod:  agreeable  to  the  General’s  Advice  ;  and  that 
He  then  faid  to  his  Majefty,  in  the  Prefence  of  thofe  who  were  confulted 
io with,  “that  it  would  come  to  his  Turn  to  infill  upon  the  Performance 
“  of  thofe  Conceffions,  which  He  was  againfl  the  making  of,  when  many 
<£  others  would  oppofe  them,  which  may-be  at  that  prefent  would  advife 
“  much  larger:”  Which  his  Majefty  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  confeffed 
upon  many  Occafions.  And  the  Chancellor  did  in  Truth  conceive,  that 
the  King’s  taking  Advantage  of  the  good  Inclinations  of  the  Houfe  to  him, 
to  difpofe  them  to  fall  upon  many  Perfons,  who  were  Men  of  another 
Clajfis  to  thofe  He  defired  might  be  excepted  (and  of  which  Profped  there 
could  be  no  End,  every  Man  having  Caufe  to  fear  his  own  Security  by  what 
He  faw  his  Neighbour  fuffer  who  was  as  innocent)  was  diredly  contrary  to 
ao  the  Senfe  and  Integrity  of  his  Declaration,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided ;  and 
that  all  Things  were  to  be  done  by  him  that  might  facilitate  and  advance  the 
difbanding,  that  fo  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  might  again  depend  upon  the 
civil  Juftice  and  Magiflrates  thereof.  And  all  Men  who  underflood  in  how 
tickliftt  a  Condition  it  then  flood,  concurred  in  that  Advice. 

And  this  was  the  Reafon  that  the  King  ufed  his  Authority,  and  They  He  intttpja 
who  were  trufled  by  him  their  Credit  and  Interefl,  for  the  fupprefiing  fff  i‘ir- 
thofe  Animofities,  which  had  irreconciled  many  Perfons  between  themfelves 
who  were  of  publick  Aftedions,  by  the  Nomination  of  particular  Perfons 
whofe  Eflates  fhould  be  made  liable  to  Penalties,  the  impofing  of  which 
3o  mull  again  depend  upon  the  Parliament ;  which,  befides  the  Confumption  of 
Time  which  was  very  precious,  would  renew  and  continue  the  fame  Spirit 
of  Divifion,  which  already  had  done  too  much  Mifchief,  and  would  inevitably 
have  done  much  more.  But  by  this  Temper  and  Compofition  the  A8i  of  s 
Indemnity  was  finiftied,  pafted  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  received  the  Royal  And  gen  it 
Afient,  to  the  wonderful  Joy  of  the  People.  And  prefent  Orders  were^***’ 
given  for  the  difbanding  the  Army  and  Payment  of  the  Navy,  as  fall  as 
Money  came  in,  for  which  feveral  Ads  of  Parliament  were  formerly  pafted. 

And  by  the  former  Delays,  the  intolerable  Burden  both  of  Army  and 
Navy  lay  upon  the  Kingdom  near  fix  Months  after  the  King’s  Return,  and 
40  amounted  not  to  fo  little  as  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  by  the  Month ; 
which  raifed  a  vafl  Debt  that  was  called  the  King’s,  who  had  inceftantly 
defired  to  have  it  prevented  from  the  firfl  Hour  of  his  Arrival. 

After  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  pafted,  with  fome  other  as  important 
Ads  for  the  publick  Peace,  (as  the  preferving  thofe  Proceedings,  which  had 
been  in  Courts  of  Juftice  for  near  twenty  Years,  from  being  ravelled  into 
again  as  void  or  invalid,  becaufe  they  had  been  before  Judges  not  legally 
qualified,  which  would  have  brought  an  intolerable  Burden  upon  the  Sub- 
jed ;  and  fome  other  Ads)  the  Parliament  was  willing  to  adjourn  for  fome 
Time;  that  their  Members,  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  difbanding 
so  the  Army  in  feveral  Places,  and  the  Payment  of  the  Navy,  might  be  abfent 
with  lefs  Inconvenience :  And  the  King  was  as  willing  to  have  fome  Eafe.  ^ 

And  fo  it  was  adjourned  for  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks ;  in  which  Time,  and  ™nt 
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even  in  the  Middle  of  the  diffianding,  there  happened  a  very  ftrange  Accident, 
that  was  Evidence  enough  of  the  Temper  or  Diftemper  of  the  Time. 

The  Trial  of  thofe  infamous  Perfons  who  were  in  Prifon  for  the  Murder 
of  the  King  (and  who  were  appointed  by  the  ASl  of  Indemnity  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  with  Rigour,  and  who  could  not  be  tried  till  that  Vote  was 
paffed)  was  no  fooner  over ;  and  the  Perfons  executed  with  fome  of  the  fame 
Crew,  who  being  in  Holla7id  and  Flanders  were,  by  the  Per  mill  ion  and 
Connivance  of  the  Magiftrates,  taken  by  the  King’s  Minifters  there,  and 
brought  into  England ,  and  put  to  Death  with  their  Companions ;  but  the 
People  of  that  Claffs  who  were  called  Fanaticks ,  difcovered  a  wonderful  io 
Malignity  in  their  Difcourfes,  and  Vows  of  Revenge  for  their  innocent 
Friends.  They  caufed  the  Speeches  They  had  made  at  their  Deaths  to  be 
printed,  in  which  there  was  Nothing  of  Repentance  or  Sorrow  for  their 
Wickednefs,  but  a  Juftification  of  what  They  had  done  for  the  Caufe  of 
God ;  and  had  feveral  Meetings  to  confult  of  the  beft  Way  to  attempt  their 
Revenge,  and  of  bringing  themfelves  into  the  fame  Pofture  of  Authority  and 
Power,  which  They  formerly  had.  The  difbanding  the  Army  feemed  a 
good  Expedient  to  contribute  to  their  Ends :  And  They  doubted  not,  but 
as  fall  as  They  difbanded  They  would  repair  to  them,  which  They  could 
not  fo  well  do  till  then,  becaufe  of  the  many  new  Officers  who  had  been  20 
lately  put  over  them  ;  and  to  that  Purpofe  They  had  their  Agents  in  feveral 
Regiments  to  appoint  Rendezvoufes.  They  had  Conference  of  affaffinating 
the  General,  “  who”  They  faid  “  had  betrayed  them,  and  was  the  only 
“  Perfon  who  kept  the  Army  together.” 

Venner  raijes  Matters  being  in  this  State,  and  fome  of  their  Companions  every  Day 

“InlftlT  taken  and  imprifoned  upon  Difcovery  of  their  Purpofes,  the  King  being 

London'5  **  goneto  Portfmouth,  and  the  Parliament  adjourned,  They  appointed  a  Ren¬ 
dezvous  in  feveral  Places  of  Lottdon  at  twelve  of  the  Clock  in  the  Night ;  the 
fame  being  affigned  to  their  Friends  in  the  Country.  They  had  not 
Patience  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Silence  of  the  Night,  till  They  could  drawee 
their  feveral  Bodies  together.  But  their  feveral  Rendezvoufes  no  fooner 
met,  than  They  fell  intoNoife  and  Exclamation,  “  that  all  Men  ffiould  take 
4 c  Arms  to  affift  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  and  when  the  Watch  came 
towards  them,  They  refolutely  defended  themfelves,  and  killed  many  of 
thofe  who  came  to  affault  them :  So  that  the  Alarum  was  in  a  ffiort  Time 
fpread  over  the  City,  and  from  thence  was  carried  to  Whitehall ,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  was  and  the  General,  with  a  Regiment  of  Guards  and  fome 
Horfe,  which  were  quickly  drawn  together. 

Sir  Richard  Browne  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London ,  a  very  flout  and 
vigilant  Magiflrate,  who  was  equally  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  feditious40 
Party,  for  his  extraordinary  Zeal  and  Refolution  in  the  King’s  Service. 
Nor  was  there  any  Man  in  England ,  who  did  raze  out  the  Memory  of  what 
He  had  formerly  done  amifs,  with  a  more  fignal  Acknowledgment,  or  a 
more  frank  and  generous  Engagement  againft  all  Manner  of  Fadions,  which 
oppofed  or  obftruded  his  Majefty’s  Service ;  which  made  him  terrible  and 
odious  to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  Presbyterians ,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  feduced  him.  Upon  the  Alarum,  which  of  itfelf  had  fcattered 
many  of  the  Confpirators  as  They  were  going  to  or  were  upon  the  Places 
to  which  They  were  affigned,  He  was  quickly  upon  his  Horfe,  accompanied 
with  as  many  Soldiers,  Officers  and  Friends  as  He  could  fpeedily  draw 
together  ;  and  with  thofe  marched  towards  that  Place  where  the  moft  Noife 
was  made,  and  in  his  Way  met  many  who  ran  from  the  Fury  of  thofe, 

“  who”  They  faid  “  were  in  Arms,”  and  reported  <c  their  Numbers  to  be  very 
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u  great,  and  that  They  killed  all  who  oppofed  them.”  And  true  it  was 
They  had  killed  fome,  and  charged  a  Body  of  the  Trainbands  with  fo  much 
Courage,  that  it  retired  with  Diforder.  Yet  when  the  Mayor  came,  He 
found  the  Number  fo  fmall,  not  above  thirty  Men,  that  He  commanded 
them  to  lay  down  their  Arms;  which  when  They  refufed  to  do,  He  charged 
them  brifkly.  And  They  defended  themfelves  with  that  Courage  and  Def- 
pair,  that  They  killed  and  wounded  many  of  his  Men;  and  very  few 
of  them  yielded  or  would  receive  Quarter,  till  They  were  overborne  with 
Numbers  or  fainted  with  Wounds,  and  fo  were  taken  and  laid  Hands  on. 
io  The  ir  Captain,  who  was  to  command  the  whole  Party  in  London ,  and  had 

for  his  Device  in  his  Enlign  thefe  Words,  The  Lord  God  and  Gideon, 
was  a  Wine-Cooper  of  a  competent  Eftate,  a  very  ftrong  Man,  who  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  his  Sword,  and  killed  fome  of  thofe  who  aftaulted  him, 
till  He  fell  with  his  Wounds,  as  fome  other  about  him  did ;  all  whom  He  had 
perfuaded,  that  They  fhould  be  able  to  do  as  much  upon  their  Enemies,  as 
Jonathan  and  his  Armour  Bearer  did  upon  the  Philiftines ,  or  any  others  in 
the  Old  Teftament  had  upon  thofe  whom  the  Lord  delivered  into  their 
Hands.  Nor  could  it  be  found  upon  all  his  Examinations,  that  there  was 
any  other  formed  DeEgn,  than  what  mull  probably  attend  the  Declaration 
20  of  the  Army,  of  which  He  was  allured.  He  and  the  other  hurt  Men  were 
committed  to  the  Gaol,  and  to  the  Ipecial  Charge  of  the  Surgeons,  that 
They  might  be  prefer ved  for  a  Trial. 

The  next  Morning  the  Council  met  early,  and  having  received  an 
Account  of  all  that  had  palled,  They  could  not  but  conclude,  that  this  lo 
extravagant  an  Attempt  could  not  be  founded  upon  the  Rafhnefs  of  one 
Man,  who  had  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Reafom 
And  thereupon  They  thought  it  necefiary  to  fufpend  the  difbanding  the 
General’s  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  had  the  Guard  of  Whitehall ,  and  was 
by  the  Order  of  Parliament  to  have  been  dilbanded  the  next  Day ;  and  writ 
?o  to  the  King  “  to  approve  of  what  They  had  done,  and  to  appoint  it  to  be 
“  continued  till  farther  Order,”  which  his  Majelly  confented  to.  And  this 
was  the  true  Ground  and  OccaEon  of  the  continuing  and  increafing  the 
Guard  for  his  Majelly ’s  Perfon,  which  no  Man  at  that  Time  thought  to  be 
more  than  was  necefiary.  Order  was  given  for  the  fpeedy  Trial  of  V enner 
and  his  Accomplices ;  many  whereof  with  himfelf  would  have  died  of  their 
Wounds,  if  their  Trial  had  been  deferred  for  many  Days :  But  the  Surgeons 
Skill  preferved  them  till  then,  where  They  made  no  other  Defence  for 
themfelves  than  what  is  before  mentioned;  nor  did  then,  or  at  their  For  which  Hi 
Deaths  (there  being  ten  or  a  dozen  executed)  make  the  lead  Show 
40  Sorrow  for  what  They  had  attempted.  are  executed. 

There  is  no  OccaEon  of  mentioning  more  of  the  particular  Proceedings 
of  this  Parliament,  which  though  it  met  afterwards  at  the  Time  appointed, 
and  proceeded  with  all  Duty  to  the  King,  in  raiEng  great  Sums  of  Money  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  for  the  Payment  of  other  great  Debts,  which 
They  thought  themfelves  concerned  to  difeharge,  and  which  had  never  been 
incurred  by  the  King ;  and  likewife  palled  many  good  Ads  for  the  fettling 
a  future  Revenue  for  the  Crown,  and  a  Vote  that  They  would  raife  that 
Revenue  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  yearly  :  Yet  They  gave  not  any 
Thing  to  the  King  himfelf  (all  the  reft  was  received  and  paid  by  thole  who  were 
50  deputed  by  them  to  that  Purpofe)  but  feventy  thoufand  Pounds  towards  the 
Diicharge  of  his  Coronation,  which  He  had  appointed  to  be  in  the  Beginning 
of  May  following.  And  this  leventy  thoufand  Pounds  was  all  the  Money 
the  King  received  or  could  difpofe  of,  in  a  full  Year  after  his  Coming  to 
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. London ;  To  that  there  could  not  but  be  a  very  great  Debt  contracted  ■  in 
that  Time,  for  the  Payment  whereof  He  muff  afterwards  provide  as  well 
as  He  could.  I  fay,  I  fhall  not  mention  more  of  the  Particulars  of  that 
Parliament,  becaufe  it  was  forefeen  by  all,  that  though  their  Meeting  had 
produced  all  thofe  good  Effe&s,  in  the  reftoring  the  King,  dilbanding  the 
Army,  and  many  other  Things,  which  could  be  wifhed;  yet  that  the 
lafting  Validity  of  all  They  had  done,  would  depend  upon  another  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  legally  fummoned  by  the  King  with  all  thofe  Formalities  which 
this  wanted ;  and  the  Confirmation  of  that  Parliament  would  be  neceffary 
for  the  People’s  Security,  that  They  fhould  enjoy  all  that  this  had  granted :  10 
So  that  when  I  fhall  fpeak  again  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  it  will  be 
of  that  Parliament  which  will  be  called  by  his  Majefty’s  Writ. 

Only  before  We  diffolve  this,  and  becaufe  there  hath  been  fo  little  faid 
of  the  Licenfe  and  Diftemper  in  Religion,  which  his  Majefty  exceedingly 
apprehended  would  have  received  fome  Countenance  from  the  Parliament ; 
We  fhall  remember,  that  the  King  having  by  his  Declaration  from  Breda 
referred  the  compofing  and  fettling  all  that  related  to  the  Government  of 
the  Church  to  the  Parliament,  He  could  do  Nothing  towards  it  him- 
felf :  But  by  his  gracious  Reception  of  the  old  Bifhops  who  were  Bill  alive, 
and  his  own  Pra&ice  in  his  Devotions  and  the  Government  of  his  Royal  ks 
Chapel,  He  declared  fufficiently  what  fhould  be  done  in  other  Places.  The 
Party  of  the  Presbyterians  was  very  numerous  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  had  before  the  King’s  Return  made  a  Committee  to  devife  fuch  a 
Government  for  the  Church,  as  might  either  totally  exclude  Bifhops,  or 
make  them  little  fuperiour  to  the  reft  of  the  Clergy.  But  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time  had  of  itfelf  elected  many  Members,  notwithftanding  the  Injun&ions 
fent  out  with  the  Writs,  and  expreflly  contrary  to  fuch  Injunctions,  of  a 
very  different  Allay ;  who  together  with  fuch  as  were  chofen  after  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  Return,  were  numerous  enough  to  obftruCt  and  check  any  Prevalence 
of  that  Party,  though  not  of  Power  enough  to  compel  them  to  confent  to 
fober  Counfels.  And  fo  the  Bufinefs  was  kept  ftill  at  the  Committee,  now 
and  then  getting  Ground,  and  then  caft  back  again,  as  the  fober  Members 
attended  ;  fo  that  no  Report  was  brought  to  the  Houfe  from  thence,  which 
might  have  given  the  King  fome  Trouble.  And  by  Degrees  the  Heads  of 
that  Party  grew  weary  of  the  Warmth  of  their  Profecution,  which  They  faw 
not  like  to  produce  any  notable  Fruit  that  They  cared  for.  The  King 
defired  no  more  than  that  They  fhould  do  Nothing,  being  fure  that  in  a 
little  Time  He  fhould  himfelf  do  the  Work  beft.  And  fo  in  September 
when  He  adjourned  them,  He  took  Notice  “  that  They  had  offered  him 
“  no  Advice  towards  the  compofing  the  Diffentions  in  Religion,  and  there-  ^ 
“  fore  He  would  try  in  that  fhort  Adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  what  He 
“  could  do  towards  it  himfelf.” 

And  thereupon  He  was  himfelf  prefent  many  Days,  and  for  many  Hours 
each  Day,  at  a  Conference  between  many  of  the  London  Miniflers,  who  • 
were  the  Heads  of  the  Prefbyterian  Party,  with  an  equal  Number  of  the 
Orthodox  Clergy,  who  had  been  for  fo  many  Years  deprived  of  all  that 
They  had :  Which  Conference  was  held  at  Worcefler-Houfe  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Lodgings,  to  confider  what  Ceremonies  fbould  be  retained  in  the 
Church,  and  what  Alterations  fhould  be  made  in  the  Liturgy  that  had  been 
7 he  King  pub-  formerly  ufed ;  and  the  Subftance  of  this  Conference  was  afterwards  publifhed  yo 
TrZ^on  • in  Print-  The  King  upon  this  publifhed  a  Declaration  concerning Ecclefiaflical 
Cckjil%fai  Affa^rs»  wherein  He  took  Notice  “  of  the  Conference  that  had  been  in  his 
rjfain,  “  own  Prefence,  and  that  He  had  commanded  the  Clergy  of  Both  Sides  to 
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“  meet  together  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Mafter’s  Lodgings,  and  if  it  were 
€<  poftible,  to  agree  upon  fuch  an  ASl  of  Uniformity ,  that  might  be  con- 
<£  firmed  in  Parliament.”  And  in  the  mean  Time  He  fignified  his  Pleafure, 
u  that  Nobody  fhould  be  punifhed  for  not  ufing  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
“  which  had  been  formerly  eftablifhed,  or  for  difcontinuing  the  Surplice, 

££  and  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs ;  and  that  all  who  defired  to  conform  to  the 
“  old  Pra&ice  in  the  ufing  them  all,  fhould  be  at  the  fame  Liberty:”  Which 
Declaration  was  read  to,  and  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Divines  of  Both 
Sides  for  fome  Days;  and  then  They  were  again  heard  before  his  Majefty 
16  at  Worcefter-Houfe.  And  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  either  Party  did 
defire  that  fomewhat  might  be  put  in,  and  fomewhat  left  out,  in  neither 
of  which  They  were  gratified;  yet  it  is  moft  true,  They  were  Both  well 
content  with  it,  or  feemed  fo.  And  the  Declaration  was  publifhed  in  his 
Majefty’s  Name  before  the  Return  of  the  Parliament. 

He  re  I  cannot  but  inftance  two  A£ts  of  the  Presbyterians ,  by  which,  if  Two  Inflancct 
their  Humour  and  Spirit  were  not  enough  difcovered  and  known,  their  Want 
of  Ingenuity  and  Integrity  would  be  manifeft,  and  how  impoflible  it  is  for  ffffff 
Men  who  would  not  be  deceived  to  depend  on  either.  When  the  Declaration 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Minifters,  there  was  a  Claufe  in  it,  in  which  the 
zo  King  declared  ££  his  own  conftant  Pra&ice  of  The  Common  Prayer ,  and  that 
££  He  would  take  it  well  from  thofe  who  ufed  it  in  their  Churches,  that  the 
“  common  People  might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  Piety,  Gravity  and 
<£  Devotion  of  it,  and  which  He  thought  would  facilitate  their  living  in  a 
<£  good  Neighbourhood  together;”  or  Words  to  that  Efte<ft.  When  They 
had  confidered  the  Whole  fome  Days,  Mr.  Calamy  and  fome  other  Minifters 
deputed  by  the  reft,  came  to  the  Chancellor  to  redeliver  it  to  his  Hands. 

They  acknowledged  “  the  King  had  been  very  gracious  to  them  in  his 
“  Conceftions ;  though  He  had  not  granted  all  that  fome  of  their 
“  Brethren  wifhed,  yet  They  were  contented  Only  defired  him,  ££  that  He 
3o <£  would  prevail  with  the  King,  that  the  Claufe  mentioned  before  might  be 
ci  left  out  ;  which”  They  protefted  “  was  moved  by  them  for  the  King’s 
t£  own  End,  and  that  They  might  fhow  their  Obedience  to  him,  and  Re- 
££  folution  to  do  him  Service.  For  They  were  refolved  themfelves  to  do 
“  what  the  King  wifhed,  and  firft  to  reconcile  the  People,  who  for  near 
<£  twenty  Years  had  not  been  acquainted  with  that  Form,  by  informing 
“  them  that  it  contained  much  Piety  and  Devotion,  and  might  be  lawfully 
££  ufed ;  and  then  that  They  would  begin  to  ufe  it  themfelves,  and  by  De- 
<c  grees  accuftom  the  People  to  it:  Which”  They  faid  ££  would  have  a  better 
££  Effed,  than  if  the  Claufe  were  in  the  Declaration;  for  They  fhould  be 
40 cC  thought  in  their  Perfuafions  to  comply  only  with  the  King’s  Recommen- 
££dation,  and  to  merit  from  his  Majefty,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  the 
<£  Confcience  of  the  Duty;  and  fo  They  fhould  take  that  Occafion  to  ma- 
C£  nifeft  their  Zeal  to  pleafe  the  King.  And  They  feared  there  would  be 
“  other  ill  Confequences  from  it,  by  the  Waywardnefs  of  the  common 
££  People,  who  were  to  be  treated  with  Skill,  and  would  not  be  prevailed 
l<<  upon  all  at  once.”  The  King  was  to  be  prefent  the  next  Morning,  to 
bear  the  Declaration  read  the  laft  Time  before  Both  Parties;  and  then  the 
Chancellor  told  him,  in  the  Prefence  of  all  the  reft,  what  the  Minifters 
had  defired;  which  They  again  enlarged  upon  with  the  fame  Proteftations 
foof  their  Refolutions,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  his  Majefty  believed  They  meant 
honeftly  ;  and  the  Claufe  was  left  out.  But  the  Declaration  was  no  fooner 
publifhed,  than  obferving  that  the  People  were  generally  fatisfied  with  it, 

They  fent  their  Emiftaries  abroad :  And  many  of  their  Letters  were  inter- 
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cepted,  and  particularly  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Calamy  to  a  leading  Minifter 
in  Somerfetjhire ,  whereby  He  advifed  and  entreated  him,  “  that  He  and  his 
“  Friends  would  continue  and  perfift  in  the  Ufe  of  The  Dire&ory ,  and  by 
“  no  Means  admit  The  Common  Prayer  in  their  Churches;  for  that  He  made 
u  no  Queftion  but  that  They  fhould  prevail  farther  with  the  King,  than  He 
“  had  yet  confented  to  in  his  Declaration.” 

The  other  Inftance  was,  that  as  foon  as  the  Declaration  was  printed,  the 
King  received  a  Petition  in  the  Name  of  the  Minifters  of  London  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  them,  who  had  fubfcribed  that  Petition; 
amongft  whom  none  of  thofe  who  had  attended  the  King  in  thofe  Confer-  io 
rences  had  their  Names.  They  gave  his  Majefty  humble  Thanks  “  for  the 
<£  Grace  He  had  vouchfafed  to  fhew  in  his  Declaration,  which  They  received 
<£  as  an  Earneft  of  his  future  Goodnefs  and  Condefeenfion  in  granting  all  thofe 
4C  other  Conceftions,  which  were  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  Liberty  of 
rt  thdr  Confcience ;”  and  defired  with  much  Importunity  and  ill  Manners, 
that  the  wearing  the  Surplice,  and  the  ufing  the  Crofs  in  Baptifm,  might 
be  abfolutely  abolifhed  out  of  the  Church,  as  being  fcandalous  to  all 
“  Men  of  tender  Confciences.”  From  thofe  two  Inftances  all  Men  may 
conclude,  that  Nothing  but  a  fevere  Execution  of  the  Law  can  ever  pre¬ 
vail  upon  that  Clajfis  of  Men  to  conform  to  Government.  zo 

When  the  Parliament  came  together  again  after  their  Adjournment, 
They  gave  the  King  publick  Thanks  for  his  Declaration,  and  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  farther  in  the  Matter  of  Religion,  of  which  the  King  was  very  glad: 
Only  fome  of  the  Leaders  brought  a  Bill  into  the  Houle  ct  for  the  making 
“that  Declaration  a  Law,”  which  was  fuitable  to  their  other  Ads  of  Inge- 
guity,  to  keep  the  Church  for  ever  under  the  fame  Indulgence  and  without 
any  Settlement;  which  being  quickly  perceived,  there  was  no  farther 
Progrefs  in  it.  And  the  King  upon  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  Dece?nbery 
after  having  given  them  an  ample  Teftimony  of  their  Kindnefs  towards 
him,  which  He  magnified  with  many  gracious  Exprefilons,  and  his  Royal  3° 
Thanks  for  the  fettling  his  Revenue  and  Payment  of  the  publick  Debts, 
promifed  “  to  lend  out  Writs  for  the  calling  another  Parliament,  which 
u  He  doubted  not  would  confirm  all  that  They  had  done,  and  in  which 
<c  He  hoped  many  of  them  would  be  elected  again  to  ferve:”  And  fo  dif- 
folved  the  prefent  Parliament  with  as  general  an  Applaufe  as  hath  been 
known  ;  though  it  was  quickly  known,  that  the  Revenue  They  had  fettled 
was  not  in  Value  equal  to  what  They  had  computed.  Nor  did  the  Monies 
They  granted  in  any  Degree  arife  to  enough  to  pay  either  the  Arrears  to 
the  Army,  or  the  Debts  to  the  Navy ;  Both  which  muft  be  the  Work  of 
the  enfuing  Parliament,  which  was  direded  to  meet  upon  the  eighth  of  40 
May  following :  Before  which  Time,  the  King  made  Choice  of  worthy 
and  learned  Men  to  fupply  the  vacant  Sees  of  Bilhops,  which  had  been 
void  fo  many  Years,  and  who  were  confecrated  accordingly  before  the 
Parliament  met.  And  before  We  come  to  that  Time,  fome  particular  Oc¬ 
currences  of  Moment  muft  be  firft  inferted. 

When  the  King  arrived  in  England ,  Monfieur  Bordeaux  was  there 
Ambaflador  from  the  King  of  France ,  and  had  refided  Ambaflador  there 
about  three  Years  in  Cromwell's  Time,  and  lived  in  marvellous  Luftre,  very 
acceptable  and  dear  to  Cromwell ,  having  treated  all  the  fecret  Alliance 
between  the  Cardinal  and  him ;  and  was  even  trufted  by  the  Prote&or  in 
many  of  his  Counfels,  efpecially  to  difcover  any  Confpiracy  againft  him; 
for  He  lived  jovially,  made  great  Entertainments  to  Lords  and  Ladies  with- 
Qut  Diftin&ion,  and  amongft  them  would  frequently  let  fall  fome  Exprefilons 
3  of 
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of  Companion  and  Refpedt  towards  the  King.  After  Cromwell's  Death  his 
Credentials  were  quickly  renewed  to  Richard  his  Succeffour,  with  whom  all 
the  former  Treaties  were  again  eftablilhed.  And  when  He  was  put  down, 

He  was  not  long  without  frelh.  Credit  to  the  Commonwealth  that  fucceeded: 

And  fo  upon  all  Viciftitudes  was  fupplied  with  Authority  to  endear  his 
Mailer’s  Affe&ion  to  the  prefent  Powers,  and  to  let  them  know,  u  how  well 
“the  Cardinal  was  difpofed  to  join  the  Power  of  Fra?ice  to  their  Intereft.” 

And  his  Dexterity  had  been  fuch  towards  all,  that  the  Cardinal  thought 
fit  to  fend  him  new  Credentials  againft  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Coming  to 
10  Condon.  And  within  few  Days  after,  when  He  had  provided  a  new 
Equipage  to  appear  in  more  Glory  than  He  had  ever  yet  done,  He  lent  to 
delire  an  Audience  from  the  King. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Albans  was  newly  come  from  France ;  and  to  him 
Bordeaux  had  applied  himfelf,  who  was  always  very  ready  to  promote  any 
Thing  that  might  be  grateful  to  that  Crown.  But  the  King  would  not 
refolve  any  Thing  in  the  Point,  till  He  had  conferred  upon  it  with  the 
Council :  Where  it  being  debated,  there  was  an  unanimous  Confent  (the  Earl 
of  St.  Albans  only  excepted,  who  exceedingly  laboured  the  contrary),  “  that 
“  it  could  not  Hand  with  his  Majefty’s  Honour  to  receive  him  as  Ambafta- 
io  u  dour,  who  had  tranfadled  fomany  Things  to  his  Difad  vantage,  and  Ihifted 
cc  his  Face  fo  often,  always  in  Conjunction  with  his  greateft  Enemies ;  and 
“  that  it  was  a  great  DilrefpeCt  in  the  Crown  of  France  towards  his  Maiefty 
“  in  fending  fuch  a  Perfon,  who  They  could  not  believe  (without  great 
“  undervaluing  the  King)  could  be  acceptable  to  him.”  The  King  himfelf  7he  Am^ja_ 
was  of  that  Opinion  :  and  inllead  of  ailigning;  him  a  Day  for  his  Audience*  dfurfrom 
as  was  delired,  He  fent  him  an  exprefs  Command  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  ute  Powers 
And  when  He  afterwards,  with  much  Importunity,  delired  only  to  be  ad Ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  Stranger  to  fee  his  Majefty,  and  to  fpeak  to  him;  his  Majefty  ^ 
as  pofttively  refufed  to  admit  him  to  his  Prefence.  All  which  was  imputed 
30  principally  to  the  Chancellor,  who  had  with  fome  Warmth  oppofed  his 
being  received  as  AmbalTadour ;  and  when  He  fent  by  a  Perfon  well  enough 
efteemed  by  the  Chancellor,  “  that  He  would  receive  a  Vilit  from  him,”  He 
expreffly  refufed  to  fee  him.  Whoever  gave  the  Advice,  the  King  had 
great  Honour  by  it  in  France  itfelf,  which  declared  no  Kind  of  Refentment  of 
it,  and  gave  poor  Bordeaux  fuch  a  Reception,  after  having  lerved  them  five 
Years  with  notable  Succefs,  and  {pent  his  whole  Eftate  in  the  Service,  that  in 
a  fhort  Time  He  died  heart-broken  in  Mifery  and  uninquired  after.  And 
forthwith  that  King  fent  the  Count  of  Soijfons ,  the  moll:  illuftrious  Perfon 
in  France ,  very  nobly  accompanied  and  bravely  attended,  as  his  Ambaffa- 
40  dour,  to  congratulate  his  Majefty’s  happy  Reftoration,  with  all  the  Compli¬ 
ments  of  Friendship  and  Efteem  that  can  be  imagined. 

There  was  another  AmbalTadour  at  the  fame  Time  in  Condon ,  who m 
might  be  thought  to  Hand  in  the  fame  Predicament  with  Bordeaux ,  though 
in  Truth  their  Cafes  were  very  different,  and  who  received  a  very  different  late  Powers 
Treatment.  That  was  the  AmbalTadour  of  Portugal ,  who  had  been  fent  ktJl)  rue" 
by  that  Crown  to  finifh  a  Treaty  that  had  been  begun  by  another  Ambaf- 
fadour  with  Cromwell ;  who  had  been  fo  ill  ufed,  that  They  had  put  his 
Brother  publickly  to  Death  for  a  ralh  Action  in  which  a  Gentleman  had 
been  killed ;  upon  which  He  had  got  Leave  from  his  Mailer  to  quit  the 
50  Kingdom.  And  this  other  AmbalTadour  had  been  fent  in  his  Room ;  and 
was  forced  to  confent  and  fubmit  to  very  hard  Conditions,  as  a  Ranfom  for 
that  King’s  Generality  in  aflifting  the  King  in  his  lowed:  Condition,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  Prince  Rupert  with  his  Majefty’s  Fleet  in  Cifbony  and  fo  preferving 
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them  from  a  Fleet  much  fuperiour  in  Number  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Ships, 
that  purfued  him  by  Commiftion  from  Cromwell :  Who  took  that  Adion 
fo  to  Heart,  that  He  made  War  upon  that  Kingdom,  took  their  Ships, 
obftrudted  their  Trade,  and  blocked  up  all  their  Ports;  whilft  the  Spanifh 
Army  invaded  them  at  Land,  and  took  their  Towns  in  the  very  Heart 
of  the  Kingdom.  And  to  redeem  that  poor  King  from  that  terrible  Perfe¬ 
ction,  that  Treaty  had  been  fubmitted  fo ;  in  which,  belides  the  yearly 
Payment  of  a  great  Sum  of  Money  from  Portugal ,  which  was  to  continue 
for  many  Years,  other  great  Advantages  in  Trade  had  been  granted  to 
England .  The  King  made  no  Scruple  of  receiving  this  Ambaftadour  with  a  10 
very  good  Countenance ;  and  as  foon  as  He  got  his  Credentials,  gave  him  a 
publick  Audience,  with  all  the  Formality  and  Ceremony  that  in  thofe  Cafes 
are  ufual  and  neceflary. 

An  Account  And  becaufe  in  fome  Time  after  a  Negotiation  was  let  on  Foot  of  the 
Marriage  highdl  Importance,  and  had  its  Effedd  in  the  King  s  Marriage  with  the 
with  Portu-  Queen ;  and  becaufe,  how  acceptable  foever  both  that  Treaty  and  Conclulion 
of  it  was  then  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  Affair  was  afterwards  imputed 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  in  the  Opinion  of  many  proved  to  be  the  Caufe 
and  Ground  of  all  his  Misfortunes :  I  fhall  here  fet  down  all  the  Particulars 
that  introduced  and  attended  that  Negotiation  and  Treaty,  with  all  theao 
Circumftances,  fome  whereof  may  appear  too  light,  and  yet  are  not  without 
Weight,  to  make  it  appear  to  all  the  World,  how  far  the  Chancellor  was 
from  being  the  Author  of  that  Counfel  (and  if  He  had  been,  there  was  no 
Reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  it)  and  that  He  did  Nothing  before,  in,  or  after 
that  Treaty,  but  what  was  neceffary  for  a  Man  in  his  Condition,  and 
what  very  well  became  a  Perfon  of  that  Truft  and  Confidence  He  was  in 
with  his  Mafter. 

It  hath  been  remembered  before,  that  upon  the  Publication  of  the 
Duke’s  Marriage,  and  the  Reconciliation  upon  that  Affair,  the  Chancellor  was 
very  folicitous  that  the  King  himfelf  would  marry ;  that  He  defired  the  Mar-  50 
quis  of  Ormond  very  earneftly  to  advife  him  to  it :  And  himfelf  often  put 
his  Majefty  in  Mind  of  what  He  had  faid  to  him  in  France ,  when  the 
Duke  was  perfuaded  to  treat  about  a  Marriage  with  Mademoifelle  de  Longue - 
ville,  <£  that  his  Majefty  was  by  no  Means  to  confent,  that  his  Heir  Apparent 
££  Ihould  marry  before  himfelf  were  married,”  for  which  He  had  given 
fome  Reafons;  for  which  at  that  Time  He  underwent  great  Difpleafures. 
And  this  Difcourfe  He  had  held  often  with  the  King :  And  fure  no  Man  in 
England  more  impatiently  defired  to  fee  him  married  than  He  did.  Indeed  it 
was  no  eafy  Matter  to  find  a  Perfon  in  all  Refpe&s  fo  fit,  that  a  Man  would 
take  upon  him  to  propofe  in  particular ;  nor  did  He  think  himfelf  in  many  49 
Refpecfts,  and  with  Reference  to  the  Accidents  which  might  probably  or 
poftibly  fall  out,  fit,  if  He  could  have  thought  of  One,  to  be  the  Author  of 
the  Propofition. 

7 be  Portu-  One  Day  the  King  came  to  the  Chancellor’s  Houle  in  the  Afternoon  • 

fdmfrf  and  being  alone  with  him,  his  Majefty  told  him,  “  that  He  was  come  to 
fgf Mer‘  “  confer  with  him  upon  an  Argument  that  He  would  well  like,  which 
“  was  about  his  own  Marriage.”  He  faid,  ££  the  Lord  Chamberlain”  (who 
was  then  Earl  of  Manchefter  )  ££had  held  a  Difcourfe  with  him  fome  Days 
££  paft,  that  feemed  to  have  fomewhat  in  it  that  was  worth  the  thinking  of. 

££  That  He  had  told  him,  the  Portugal  Ambaffadour  had  made  him  a  Vifit ,  ?o 
££  and  having  fome  Conference  with  him  concerning  the  King ,  towards  whofe 
“  Perfon  He  profeffed  a  profound  Refpett,  He  faid  it  was  Tune  for  his  Ma - 
“jefly  to  think  of  Marriage-,  which  Nothing  could  keep  hi?n  from ,  but  the 
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<£  Difficulty  of  finding  a  fit  Confort  for  him .  That  there  was  in  Portugal 
“  a  Princefs  in  her  Beauty ,  Perfo7i  and  Age ,  very  fit  for  him ,  and  who 
“  would  have  a  Portion  fuitable  to  her  Birth  a?id  Quality.  That  it  is  true 
“  She  was  a  Catholick,  a  fid  would  never  depart  fro?n  her  Religion ;  but  was 
“  totally  without  that  Meddling  and  ABivity  in  her  Nature ,  which  many 
“  Times  made  thofe  of  that  Religion  troublefome  and  reftlefs ,  when  They  came 
“  into  a  Country  where  another  Religion  was  praBifed ’  That  She  had  been 

“  bred  under  a  wife  Mother ,  w/fo  fill  Regent  in  that  Kingdom ,  wiw  had 
“  carefully  infufed  another  Spirit  into  her ,  her  from  affeBing  to 

10  “  have  any  Hand  in  Bufinefs ,  £$£  had  never  been  acquainted  with ; 

“Jo  that  She  would  look  only  to  enjoy  her  own  Religion ,  #0/  <2//  concern 

“  her f elf  in  what  others  profejfed.  That  He  had  Authority  to  make  the  Pro - 
“  pofition  to  the  King ,  w/V/6  fuch  Particularities  as  included  many  Advantages 
“  above  any ,  He  thought ,  which  could  accompany  any  Overture  of  that  Kind 
“from  another  Prince.  To  which  the  Chamberlain  had  added,  that  there 
“  could  be  no  Ifueflion,  but  that  a  Protefiant  dfueen  would  in  all  RefpeBs  be 
“  looked  upon  as  the  greatefi  Bleffing  to  the  Kingdom :  But  if  fuch  a  one  could 
“not  be  found ,  He  did  really  believe ,  that  a  Princefs  of  this  Temper  and 
“  Spirit  would  be  the  befi  of  all  Catholicks.  That  the  Trade  of  Portugal  was 
xo  “great  here ,  and  that  England  had  a  more  beneficial  Commerce  with  that 
“  Crown  than  with  any  other :  Which  had  induced  Cromwell  to  make  that 
“  Peace,  when  He  had  upon  the  Matter  forfworn  it ;  and  the  makmg  it  had 
“  been  the  mofi  popular  ABion  He  had  ever  performed 

His  Majefty  faid,  “that  He  had  only  anfwered  the  Chamberlain,  that 
“  He  would  think  of  it.  But  that  the  very  Morning  of  this  Day,  the  Am- 
“  bafiadour  of  Portugal  had  been  with  him,  and  without  any  Formality  had 
“  entered  into  the  fame  Difcourfe,  and  faid  all  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
“  mentioned :  To  which  He  added,  that  He  had  Authority  to  offer  to  his 
“  Majefty  five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  in  ready  Money,  as  a  Por~ 

30“  tion  with  the  Infanta  ;  and  likewife  to  affign  over ,  and  for  ever  to  annex  to 
“  the  Crown  of  England,  the  Poffeffion  of  Tangier  upon  the  African  Shore 
“  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ,  a  Place  of  that  Strength  and  Importance ,  as 
“  would  be  of  infinite  Benefit  and  Security  to  the  Trade  of  England  ;  and 
“  likewife  to  grant  to  the  Englifh  Nation  a  free  Trade  in  Brafil  and  in  the 
“  Ealf-Indies,  which  They  had  hitherto  denied  to  all  Nations  but  themfelves. 

“  And  for  their  Security  to  enjoy  that  Privilege ,  They  would  put  into  his  Ma- 
“  jefiys  Hands  and  Poffeffion,  and for  ever  annex  to  the  Crown  of  England, 

“  the  IJland  of  Bombayne  ( with  the  Towns  and  Caftles  therein ,  which  are 
“  within  a  very  little  Difiance  from  Bombayne) ;  which  hath  within  itfelf 
40“  a  very  good  and  fpacious  Harbour,  and  would  be  a  vaft  Improvement 
“  to  the  Eaft- India  Trade.  And  thofe  two  Places ,  He  faid,  of  Tangier  and 
cc  Bombayne,  might  reafonably  be  valued  above  the  Portion  inMoney.  ’’TheKing 
mentioned  all  the  Difcourfe  as  a  Matter  that  pleafed  him,  and  might  prove  dp~ 
of  notable  Advantage  to  the  Kingdom ;  and  faid  cc  that  He  had  wifhed  the  Pmpoyi. 

“  Ambaffadour  to  confer  with  him  (the  Chancellor)  upon  it and  then 
afked  him  “  what  He  thought  of  it To  which  He  anfwered,  <c  that 
“  He  had  not  heard  of  it  enough  to  think  of  it”  (for  He  had  never  heard 
or  thought  of  it  before  that  Moment);  “  and  therefore  He  fhould  not  be 
“  able  to  do  more  when  the  Ambafladour  came  to  him,  than  to  hear  what 
jo  “He  faid,  and  report  it  to  his  Majefty  for  the  prefent.”  He  only  afked, 

“  whether  his  Majefty  had  given  over  all  Thoughts  of  a  Proteftant  Wife d  o 
which  He  anfwered,  “  He  could  find  none  fuch,  except  amongft  his  own 
“Subje&s;  and  amongft  them  He  had  feen  none  that  pleafed  him  enough 
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“  to  that  End.”  And  obferving  the  Chancellor  to  look  fixedly  upon  him, 

He  faid,  “  that  He  would  never  think  more  of  the  Princefs  of  Orange  s 
«  Daughter,  her  Mother  having  ufed  him  fo  ill  when  He  propofed  it ;  and 
“  if  He  fhould  now  think  of  it,  He  knew  his  Mother  would  never  confent 
“  to  it,  and  that  it  would  break  his  Sifter’s  Heart:  Therefore  He  had  re- 
“  folved  never  to  entertain  that  Thought  again*  And  that  He  faw  no  Ob- 
“  jecftion  againft  this  Overture  from  Portugal ,  that  would  not  occur  in  any 
“  other,  where  the  Advantages  would  not  be  fo  many  or  fo  great.” 

What  could  the  Chancellor  fay?  What  Objection  could  He  make,  why 
this  Overture  fhould  not  be  hearkened  to  ?  And  what  would  the  King  have  it 
thought,  or  what  might  He  not  have  thought,  if  He  had  advifed  him  to 
rejed  this  Motion  ?  He  gave  him  no  other  Anfwer  for  the  prefent,  than 
“  that  He  defired  Nothing  more  in  this  World,  than  to  fee  his  Majefty  well 
“  married ;  and  He  was  very  confident  that  all  his  good  Subjeds  were  of 
< «  the  fame  Mind:  And  therefore  there  muft  be  fome  very  vifible  Inconve- 
“  nience  in  it,  when  He  fhould  difliiade  him  not  to  embrace  fuch  an  Op- 
“  portunity.  That  He  would  be  ready  to  confer  with  the  Portugal  Am- 
“  baffadour  when  He  came,  and  then  He  fhould  entertain  his  Majefty  farther 
“  upon  that  Subjed.”  The  Ambaffadour  came  to  him,  repeated  what  He 
laid  and  propofed  to  the  King,  with  little  other  Enlargement,  than  concern-  ** 
ing  the  Benefit  England  would  receive  by  the  two  Places  of  Tangier  and 
Bombayne,  and  the  Defcription  of  their  Situation  and  Strength;  of  all 
which  the  Chancellor  gave  his  Majefty  a  faithful  Account,  without  pre¬ 
fuming  to  mingle  with  it  a  Word  of  his  own  Advice.  The  King  appeared 
abundantly  pleafed,  and  willing  to  proceed  farther ;  and  alked  “  what  was 
“  next  to  be  done:”  To  which  He  anfwered,  “  that  it  was  a  Matter  of  too 
<£  great  Importance  for  him  to  deliver  any  Opinion  upon ;  indeed  too  great 
“  for  his  Majefty  himfelf  to  refolve,  upon  the  private  Advice  of  any  one 
“Man,  how  agreeable  foever  it  fhould  be  to  his  own  Inclination  and  Judg- 
“  ment.”  And  therefore  He  defired  him  “  that  He  would  call  to  him  four  or 
“  five  Perfons,  whom  He  thought  to  be  the  moft  competent  Confiderers  of 
“  fuch  an  Affair,  and  confult  it  very  maturely  with  them,  before  He 
“  entertained  any  more  Conference  with  the  Ambaffadour.  For  whatfoever 
“  He  fhould  refolve  upon  it,  it  ought  yet  to  be  kept  in  all  poffible  Secrecy : 

“  If  it  fhould  be  thought  fit  to  be  rejected,  it  ought  to  be  without  the  leaft 
“  Noife,  and  the  leaft  Reflection  upon  the  Overture,  which  had  been  made 
“  with  all  the  poffible  Demonftration  of  Efteem:  If  it  fhould  appear  worthy 
“  of  Entertainment  and  Acceptation,  it  would  ftill  require  the  fame  Se- 
“crecy;  till  the  Value  and  Confequence  of  all  the  Particulars  propofed  by 
“  the  Ambaffadour  might  be  fully  examined  and  weighed,  and  a  more  par-  40 
“  ticular  and  fubftantial  Affurance  given  for  the  Accomplifhment,  than  the 
“  bare  Word  of  the  Ambaffadour.” 

r  The  King  appointed  that  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond , 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Secretary  Nicholas ,  fhould  be  together  at  the 
Chancellor’s  Houle,  where  his  Majefty  would  likewile  be  and  propofe  the 
Bufinefs  to  them.  And  accordingly  He  did  relate  to  them  the  whole  Series 
of  what  had  paffed,  and  required  them  “  with  all  poffible  Freedom  to  deliver 
“  their  Opinions,  and  to  confider  whether  there  was  any  other  Princefs  or 
“  Lady  in  their  View,  with  whom  He  might  marry  more  advantageoufly.” 
He  added,  “  that  He  had  fpoken  both  with  the  Earl  of  Sa?idwich  and  Sir  50 
“  John  Lawfon  occafionally  and  merely  as  loofe  Difcourfe,  what  Place 
“  Tangier  was>  which  He  pointed  to  in  the  Map,  and  whether  it  was  well 
“  known  to  them ;  and  They  Both  laid  They  knew  it  well  from  Sea.  But 
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“  that  Sir  John  Lawfon  had  been  in  it,  and  faid,  it  was  a  Place  of  that  Im~ 
“  portance ,  that  if  it  were  i?i  the  Hands  of  the  Hollanders,  7 hey  would  quickly 
“  make  a  Mole ,  which  They  might  cafely  do ;  that  now  Ships  could  not  ride 
“ there  in  fuch  a  Windf  which  his  Majefty  named;  “ but  if  there  were 
“  a  Mole ,  they  would  ride  fecurely  in  all  kV eat  her  ;  and  They  would  keep  the 
“  Place  again]}  all  the  IV irld ,  and  give  the  Law  to  all  the  Trade  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean:”  With  which  Difcourfe  his  Majefty  feemed  very  much  af¬ 
fected.  After  many  Queftions  and  much  Debate,  and  fome  of  the  Lords 
wiftiing  that  it  were  poftible  to  get  a  Queen  that  was  a  Protejlant ,  and 
ioOne  of  them  naming  the  Daughter  of  Harry  Prince  of  Orange ,  of  whom 
They  had  heard  fome  Mention  when  his  Majefty  was  beyond  the  Seas,  and 
of  whofe  elder  Sifter  (then  married  to  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburgh )  there 
had  been  fome  Difcourfe  in  the  Life  of  the  late  King;  (but  his  Majefty 
quickly  declared,  “  that  He  had  very  unanfwerable  Reafons  why  He  could 
“  not  entertain  that  Alliance”) :  All  the  Lords  unanimoufly  agreed,  “  that 
“  there  was  no  Catholick  Princefs  in  Europe ,  whom  his  Majefty  could  with 
“  fo  much  Reafon  and  Advantage  marry 9  as  the  Infanta  of  Portugal.  That 
“  the  Portion  propofed  in  Money,  fetting  afide  the  Places,  was  much  greater, 
“  almoft  double  to  .  what  any  King  had  ever  received  in  Money  by  any 
10  u  Marriage.  And  the  Places  feemed  to  be  fttuated  very  ufefully  for  Trade, 
<r  the  Increafe  whereof  his  Majefty  was  to  endeavour  with  all  poftible  Soli— 
“  citude ;  which  could  only  make  this  Nation  flourilh,  and  recover  the 
£C  IntereftThey  had  loft,  efpecially  in  the  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
“  by  the  late  Troubles  and  Diftradtions,  and  the  Advantage  the  Dutch  had 
“thereby  gotten  over  the  Englifh  in  thofe  Trades,  as  well  as  in  other.” 
The  King  approved  all  that  had  been  laid,  and  thereupon  appointed  all 
thofe  Lords  with  the  fame  Secrecy  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Ambaf- 
fadour ;  which  was  begun  between  them  accordingly. 

The  Treaty  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  Secret;  nor  was  there  any  Thing 
30  more  generally  delired,  than  that  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Commerce  fhould 
be  made  with  Portugal ,  that  the  Trade  might  continue  with  Security : 
And  it  was  very  grateful  to  every  Body  to  know,  that  there  was  a  Committee 
appointed  to  that  Purpofe.  But  the  Propolition  towards  a  Marriage  was 
ftill  a  Secret,  not  communicated  to  any,  nor  fo  much  as  fufpe&ed  by  the 
Spanifo  Ambafiadour,  who  did  all  He  could  to  obftrudt  the  very  Treaty  of 
Alliance  ;  of  whofe  Proceedings  there  will  be  Occalion  to  make  Mention 
anon  by  itfelf.  The  Ambafiadour  offered  “  to  renew  the  Treaty  (if  that 
“of  the  Marriage  was  confented  to)  in  Ter  minis ,  that  had  been  made  with 
“  Cromwell ,  without  being  fo  much  as  exempted  from  that  yearly  Payment, 
40“  which  had  been  impofed  upon  them  for  aftifting  Prince  Rupert ,”  and  had 
been  aftigned  to  the  Merchants  to  fatisfy  the  Damages  They  had  fuftained 
by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  the  Releafe  whereof  muft  have  obliged  the  King  to 
pay  it  himfelf :  And  therefore  that  Offer  was  looked  upon  as  a  generous 
Thing.  And  the  whole  Treaty,  which  They  had  not  yet  perufed,  was  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  and  believed  to  be  the  moft  advantageous  to  England , 
that  had  been  ever  entered  into  with  any  Crown. 

It  had  been  forefeen  from  the  firft  Motion  towards  this  Marriage,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  hard  Matter  with  fuch  Alliance,  to  avoid  fuch  a  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Portugal  as  would  produce  a  War  with  Spaing  which  the  King 
50  had  no  Mind  to  be  engaged  in.  For  beftdes  that  He  had  received  fome 
Civilities  from  that  King,  after  a  World  of  Difobligations,  his  Refident  at 
Madrid ,  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  had  confented  in  his  Majefty’s  Name,  that  the 
old  Treaty  which  had  been  made  between  the  two  Crowns  in  the  Year 
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1630,  fhould  be  again  obferved  ;  of  which  more  anon.  But  his  Majefty’s 
firm  Refolution  at  that  Time  was,  wholly  to  intend  the  compofing  or  fub- 
duing  the  Diftempers  and  ill  Humours  in  his  three  Kingdoms  and  all  his 
other  Dominions;  and  till  that  fhould  be  fully  done,  He  would  have  no 
Difference  with  any  of  his  Neighbours,  nor  be  engaged  in  any  War  which 
He  could  avoid :  A  Refolution  vety  prudently  made ;  and  if  it  had  been 
adhered  to,  much  Evil  which  fucceeded  the  Departure  from  it,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

But  the  Lords  found,  upon  Perufal  of  the  Treaty,  one  Article  (which 
was  indeed  the  only  Article  that  made  any  Show  of  Benefit  and  Advantage  10 
to  Portugal)  by  which  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  afiift  Portugal  when  They 
fhould  require  it,  with  fix  thoufand  Foot,  to  be  levied  in  Ettgland  at  their 
Charge.  And  now  the  Ambafiadour  urged,  “  that  in  Confideration  of  the 
“  Marriage,  the  Portion,  the  Delivery  of  thofe  Places,  and  his  Majefty’s 
“  own  Intereft  by  that  Marriage  in  Portugal ,  which  upon  the  Death  of  the 
“  King  and  his  Brother  muft  devolve  to  his  Majefty;  He  would  take  upon 
“him  the  Protection  of  that  Kingdom,  and  denounce  War  with  Spain 
To  which  his  Majefty  warmly  and  pofitively  anfwered,  “  thatHe  would  admit 
“  no  fuch  Engagement ;  that  He  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  make  a  War  till 
“  He  could  not  avoid  it.  He  would  do  what  was  lawful  for  him  to  do  ;  20 
“  He  could  choofe  a  Wife  for  himfelf,  and  He  could  help  a  Brother  and 
“  Ally  with  a  Levy  of  Men  at  their  Charge,  without  entering  into  a  War 
“  with  any  other  Prince.  And  if  Spain  fhould,  either  upon  his  Marriage  or 
“  fuch  Supply,  declare  a  War  againft  him,  He  would  defend  himfelf  as  well  as 
“  He  could,  and  do  as  much  Damage  as  He  could  to  Spam  ;  and  then  that 
“  He  would  apply  fuch  Afliftance  to  Portugal ,  as  fhould  be  moft  advan- 
“  tageous  to  it :  And  that  He  fhould  not  be  willing  to  fee  it  reduced  under 
“  the  Obedience  of  Spain  for  many  Reafons.  That  in  the  mean  Time  He 
“  would  afiift  them  with  the  fame  Number  as  Cromwell  had  promifed,  and 
“  tranfport  them  at  his  own  Charge  thither;  provided  that  as  foon  as  jo 
“  They  were  landed,  They  fhould  be  received  in  the  King  of  Portugal's 
“Pay:”  Which  Offer  the  King  made  upon  a  Reafon  not  then  communi¬ 
cated,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter ;  befides  that  He  had  fuch  a 
Body  of  Men  ready  for  fuch  a  Service,  and  which  could  with  much  more 
Security  and  little  more  Charge  be  tranlported  to  Portugal ,  than  be  dif- 
banded  in  the  Place  where  They  were. 

When  the  Ambafiadour  found  that  the  King  would  not  be  perfuaded  to 
enter  directly  into  a  War  with  Spain ,  though  He  offered  “  to  put  Barce - 
“  Iona  into  his  Hands,  of  which  Don  "Jofeph  Margarita ”  (a  Perlon  who  had 
conducted  the  Revolt  of  that  City,  and  all  the  Rebellion  which  had  been  40 
lately  in  Catalonia)  “  then  in  Paris  fhould  come  over  and  give  uriqueftion- 
“  able  Aflurance,”  (all  which,  with  many  other  Propositions  of  the  fame 
Nature,  his  Majefty  totally  rejected) ;  He  concluded,  that  the  Alliance 
and  Marriage  would  give  a  prefent  Reputation  to  Portugal ,  and  make 
Imprefiion  upon  the  Spirits  of  Spain ,  and  that  a  War  would  hereafter  fall 
°f  out  unavoidably :  Amd  fo  accepted  what  the  King  had  offered.  And  then 
with  Portugal  there  remained  Nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  give  unqueftionable  Security  to 
the  King,  for  the  Performance  of  all  the  Particulars  which  had  been  promifed; 
and  for  which  there  appeared  yet  no  other  Warrant,  than  Letters  and  In¬ 
structions  to  the  Ambafiadour  from  the  Queen  Regent.  And  for  farther  ?o 
Satisfaction  therein,  the  Ambafiadour  offered  “  prefently  to  pafs  into  Portugal , 

“  and  doubted  not,  in  as  fhort  a  Time  as  could  be  expected,  to  return  with 
“  fuch  Power  and  Authority,  and  fuch  a  full  Conceflion  of  what  had  been 
3  “  propofed, 
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“propofed,  as  fhould  be  very  fatisfa&ory Which  his  Majefty  well  liked; 
and  writ  himfelf  to  the  Queen  Regent  and  to  the  King  fuch  Letters,  as 
fignified  £C  his  full  Refolution  for  the  Marriage,  if  all  the  Particulars  pro- 
“  mifed  by  the  Ambaffadour  in  Writing  fhould  be  made  good;”  and  writ 
likewife  a  Letter  with  his  own  Hand  to  the  Infanta ,  as  to  a  Lady  whom  He 
looked  upon  as  his  Wife;  and  aftigned  two  Ships  to  attend  the  Ambaffa- 
dour,  who  immediately,  and  with  fome  Appearance  or  Pretence  of  Difcon-  The  Ambajfa- 
tent  or  Diflatisfa&ion  (that  the  Secret  might  be  the  lefs  difcovered),  embarked  tCfli/T 
with  all  his  Family  for  the  River  of  Lisbon.  And  to  this  Time  the  Chancellor  Pew‘ 
to  had  never  mentioned  any  particular  Advice  of  his  own  to  the  King,  more 
than  his  Concurrence  with  the  reft  of  the  Lords;  nor  in  Truth  had  any  of 
them  fhowed  more  Inclination  towards  it,  than  the  King  himfelf  had  done, 
who  feemed  marvelloufly  pleafed,  and  had  fpoken  much  more  in  private 
with  the  Ambaffadour  upon  it,  than  any  of  the  Lords  had  done,  and  of 
fome  Particulars  which  They  were  never  acquainted  with. 

That  I  may  not  break  off  the  Thread  of  this  Difcourfe  till  I  bring  it  to  A ’i  Account 
a  Conclufion,  nor  leave  out  any  important  Particular  that  related  to  that 
Subjecft ;  I  fhall  in  this  Place  make  Mention  of  a  little  Cloud  or  Eclipfe,  hJrlJl 
raifed  by  the  Activity  and  Reftleffnefs  of  the  Earl  of  Briflol ,  that  feemed  to 
40  interpofe  and  darken  the  Splendour  of  this  Treaty,  and  to  threaten  the  Life 
thereof,  by  extinguifhing  it  in  the  Bud :  Upon  which  Occalion  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  appear  more  for  it,  than  He  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  which  afterwards  (how  unjuftly  foever)  was  turned  to  his  Re¬ 
proach.  This  Earl  (who  throughout  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life  frequently 
adminiftered  Variety  of  Difcourfe,  that  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other 
Man)  upon  the  Defeat  of  Sir  George  Booth ,  when  all  the  King’s  Hopes  in 
England  feemed  delperate,  had  not  the  Patience  to  expedl  another  Change 
that  prefently  fucceeded ;  but  prefently  changed  his  Religion,  and  declared 
himfelf  a  Roman  Catholick ,  that  He  might  with  undoubted  Succefs  apply 
himfelf  to  the  Service  of  Spain ,  to  which  the  prefent  good  Acceptation  He 


had  with  Don  Juan  was  the  greater  Encouragement.  He  gave  Account  by 
a  particular  Letter  to  the  Pope  of  this  his  Converfion,  which  was  delivered 
by  the  General  of  the  Jefuits ;  in  Return  of  which  He  received  a  cuftomary 
Brief  from  his  San&ity,  with  the  old  Piece  of  Scripture  never  left  out  in  thofe 
Occafions,  Lu  converfus  converte  Fratres  tuos. 

The  Node  and  Scandal  of  this  Defection  and  Apoftafy  in  a  fworn 
Counfellor  of  the  King  and  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  King  to  remove  him  from  Both  thofe  Trufts,  which  He  had 
made  himfelf  incapable  to  execute  by  the  Laws  of  England,  and  which  He 
4c  propofed  to  himfelf  to  enjoy  with  the  more  Advantage  by  his  Change;  and 
believed  that  the  King,  who  feemed  to  have  no  other  Hopes  towards  his 
Reftoration  than  in  Catholick  Princes,  would  not  think  this  a  Seafon  in  or¬ 
dinary  Policy  to  difgrace  a  Servant  of  his  Eminency  and  Relation,  for  no 
other  Reafon  than  his  becoming  Catholick ,  by  which  He  fhould  have  fo 
many  Opportunities  to  ferve  his  Mafter.  And  this  He  had  the  Confidence 
to  urge  to  the  King,  before  He  was  obliged  to  deliver  the  Signet,  and  to 
forbear  the  being  prefent  any  more  in  Council.  And  this  Difplacing  and 
Remove  He  imputed  entirely  to  his  old  Friend  the  Chancellor  (with  whom 
till  that  Minute  He  had  for  many  Years  held  a  very  firm  Friendfhip),  and 
the  more,  becaufe  He  received  from  his  Majefty  the  fame  Countenance  He 
had  before,  without  any  Reprehenfion  for  what  He  had  done ;  the  King 
not  being  at  all  furprifed  with  his  Declaration,  becaule  He  had  long  known 
that  He  was  very  indifferent  in  all  Matters  of  Religion,  and  looked  upon 
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the  outward  Profeftion  of  any,  as  depending  wholly  upon  the  Convenience, 
or  Difcommodity  that  might  be  enjoyed  by  it.  And  with  fuch  Difcourfes 
He  had  too  much  entertained  the  King,  who  never  would  fpeak  ferioufly 
with  him  upon  that  Subject.  And  truly  his  own  Relation  of  the  Manner 
of  his  Converfton,  with  all  the  Circumftances,  and  the  Difcourfe  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  old  Jefuit  whom  He  perfe&ly  contemned,  and  of  a  Ample  good 
Woman,  the  Abbefs  of  a  Convent,  which  contributed  to  it;  was  fo  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  adminiftered  fuch  Occafton  of  Mirth,  that  his  Majefty  thought 
Laughing  at  him  to  be  the  beft  Reproof.  And  the  Earl  bore  that  fo  well 
and  gratefully  from  the  King,  and  from  his  other  familiar  Friends  too  (for 
He  diffembled  his  taking  any  Thing  ill  of  the  Chancellor),  and  contributed 
fo  much  himfelf  to  the  Mirth,  that  He  was  never  better  Company  than 
upon  that  Argument :  And  any  Man  would  have  believed,  that  He  had  not 
a  worfe  Opinion  of  the  Religion  he  had  forfaken,  or  of  any  other,  by  his 
becoming  Roman  Catholick. 

When  the  King  made  his  Journey  to  Fuentarabia  to  the  Treaty  between 
the  two  Crowns,  theEarl  of  BriftoT s  irreftftible  Importunity  prevailed  with  him 
to  permit  him  to  go  likewife,  though  his  Majefty  had  received  Advertifement 
from  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  that  Do?i  Lewis  de  Haro  deftred  that  He  might 
not  come  with  his  Majefty  thither.  The  leaft  Part  of  the  Mifchief  hie  20 
did  in  that  Journey  was,  that  He  prevailed  with  the  King  to  make  fo 
many  Diverftons  and  Delays  in  it,  that  the  Treaty  was  concluded  before  He 
came  thither,  and  He  was  very  near  being  difappointed  of  all  the  Fruit  Fie 
had  propofed  to  himfelf  to  receive  from  it.  However  it  was  finifhed  lo 
much  the  better,  that  He  left  the  Earl  behind  him,  who  in  the  fhort 
Time  of  his  Stay  there,  had  fo  far  inlinuated  himfelf  into  the  Grace  and 
good  Opinion  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro ,  who  came  with  all  the  Prejudice 
and  Deteftation  imaginable  towards  him,  (as  He  had  to  his  extraordinary 
Parts  a  marvellous  Faculty  of  getting  himfelf  believed) ;  that  He  was  well 
content  that  Fie  fhould  go  with  him  to  Madrid ,  where  the  King  upon  the  30 
Memory  of  his  Father  (who  had  deferved  well  from  that  Crown,  or  rather 
had  fuffered  much  for  not  having  deferved  ill)  received  him  gracioufly. 
And  there  He  reftded  in  the  Reftdent’s  Houie,  who  had  been  his  Servant, 
in  fuch  a  Repofe  as  was  agreeable  to  his  Fancy,  that  He  might  project  his 
own  Fortune ;  which  was  the  only  Thing  his  Heart  was  fet  upon,  and  of 
which  He  defpaired  in  his  own  Country. 

The  News  of  the  King’s  miraculous  Reftoration  quickly  arrived  at 
Madrid ,  and  put  an  End  to  the  Earl’s  farther  Deiigns,  believing  He  could 
not  do  better  abroad  than  He  might  do  in  his  own  Country ;  and  fo  He 
undertook  his  Journey  through  France ,  laden  with  many  Obligations  from  40 
that  Court,  and  arrived  at  Lo?idon  about  the  Time  that  the  Ambafladour  was 
embarked  for  Portugal.  The  King  of  Spain  had,  foon  after  the  King’s 
iff  spf  Arrival  in  England ,  fent  the  Prince  of  Lygnes  with  a  very  fplendid  A  m  baft 
nifh  Ambaffa-  fage  to  congratulate  with  his  Majefty,  about  the  Time  that  the  Count  of 
Soifons  came  from  Fra?7ce  on  the  fame  Errand.  And  after  his  Return,  the 
Baron  of  Batteville  was  fent  from  Spain  as  Ordinary  Ambafladour,  a  Man  born 
in  Burgundy  in  the  Spanijlo  Quarters,  and  bred  a  Soldier ;  in  which  Profeflion 
He  was  an  Officer  of  Note,  and  at  that  Time  was  Governour  of  St.  Sebajlians 
and  of  that  Province.  He  feemed  a  rough  Man,  and  to  have  more  of  the 
Camp,  but  in  Truth  knew  the  Intrigues  of  a  Court  better  than  moft  Spa- 
?jiards ;  and  except  when  his  Paffion  furprifed  him,  was  wary  and  cunning  in 
his  Negotiation.  Fie  lived  with  lefs  Refervation  and  more  Jollity  than  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  that  Crown  ufed  to  do  ;  and  drew  fuch  of  the  Court  to  his  Table 
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and  Converfation,  who  He  obferved  were  loud  Talkers,  and  confident 
enough  in  the  King’s  Prefence. 

I  n  the  firft  private  Audience  He  had,  He  delivered  a  Memorial  to  his 
Majefty  ;  in  which  He  required  “  the  Delivery  of  the  Uland  of  Jamaica  to 
“his  Mafter,  it  having  been  taken  by  his  rebel  Subjects  contrary  to  the 
“  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two  Crowns ;  and  likewife  that  his  Majefty 
“  would  caufe  Dunkirk  and  Mardike  to  be  reftored  to  his  Catholick  Majefty, 

“  they  having  not  only  been  taken  contrary  to  that  Treaty,  but  when  his  Ma^ 
“jefty  was  entertained  in  that  King’s  Dominions  with  all  Courtefy  and 
•lo  “  Refpedt.”  And  He  likewife  required  in  the  King  his  Mailer’s  Name, 

“  that  the  King  would  not  give  any  AfTiftance,  nor  enter  into  any  Treaty 
“  of  Alliance  with  Portugal :  For  that  the  fame,  as  the  reft,  was  diredlly 
“  contrary  to  the  laft  Treaty,  which  was  now  again  revived  and  ftood  in 
“Force  by  the  Declaration  of  his  Majefty’s  Reftdent  at  Madrid which 
was  the  firft  Notice  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  had  of  any  fuch  Declara¬ 
tion.  But  when  He  had  delivered  thole  Memorials  to  the  King,  He  never 
called  for  an  Anfwer,  nor  willingly  entered  upon  the  Difcourfe  of  either  of 
the  Subje&s ;  but  put  it  off  merely  as  a  Thing  He  was  to  do  of  Form  once, 
that  his  Mailer’s  juft  Title  might  be  remembered,  but  not  to  be  prefled  till 
i0  a  fitter  Conjuncture.  For  He  eaftly  difcovered  what  Anfwer  He  fhould 
receive :  And  fo  took  the  Advantage  of  the  Licenfe  of  the  Court,  where  no 
Rules  or  Formalities  were  yet  eftablifhed  (and  to  which  the  King  himfelf 
was  not  enough  inclined),  but  all  Doors  open  to  all  Perfons.  Which  the 
Ambaftadour  finding,  He  made  himfelf  a  Domeftick,  came  to  the  King  at 
all  Hours>  and  fpake  to  him  when  and  as  long  as  He  would,  without  any 
Ceremony,  or  defiring  an  Audience  according  to  the  old  Cuftom  ;  but  came 
into  the  Bedchamber  whilft  the  King  was  dreffing  himfelf,  and  mingled  in  all 
Difcourfes  with  the  fame  Freedom  He  would  ufe  in  his  own.  And  from  this 
never  heard  of  Licenfe,  introduced  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniard  at  this 
30  Time  without  any  Dillike  in  the  King,  though  not  permitted  in  any  other 
Court  in  Chrifiendom ,  many  Inconveniencies  and  Mifchiefs  broke  in,  which 
could  never  after  be  fhut  out. 

As  foon  as  the  Earl  of  Briftol  came  to  the  Court,  He  was  very  willing 
to  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  devoted  to  the  Spanijh  Intereft ;  and  fo  made 
a  particular  Friendfhip  with  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour,  with  whom  He  had 
a  former  Acquaintance  whilft  the  King  had  been  at  Fuentarabia ,  that  He 
might  give  a  Teftimony  of  his  Gratitude  for  the  Favours  He  had  received  fo 
lately  at  Madrid.  The  King  received  him  with  his  accuftomed  good 
Countenance ;  and  He  had  an  excellent  Talent  in  fpreading  that  Leaf  Gold 
4c  very  thin,  that  it  might  look  much  more  than  it  was :  And  took  Pains  by 
being  always  in  his  Prefence,  and  often  whifpering  in  his  Ear,  and  talking 
upon  fome  Subjects  with  a  Liberty  not  ingrateful,  to  have  it  believed  that  He 
was  more  than  ordinarily  acceptable  to  his  Majefty.  And  the  King,  not  wary 
enough  againft  thofe  Invafions,  did  communicate  more  to  him  of  the  Treaty 
with  Portugal ',  than  He  had  done  to  any  other  Perfon,  except  thofe  who  were 
immediately  trufted  in  it. 

The  Earl  had  always  promifed  himfelf  (though  He  knew  He  could  not  be 
of  the  Council,  nor  in  any  Miniftry  of  State,  by  Reafon  of  his  Religion)  that 
He  was  in  fo  good  Efteem  with- his  Majefty  and  with  moft  of  thofe  who  were 
?o  trufted  by  him,  that  He  ftiould  have  a  great  Share  in  all  foreign  Affairs, 
and  fhould  be  confulted  with  in  all  Matters  of  that  Kind,  in  Regard  of 
the  long  Experience  He  had  in  foreign  Parts ;  which  indeed  amounted  to 
no  more,  than  a  great  Exa&nefs  in  the  Languages  of  thofe  Parts.  And 
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therefore  He  was  furprifed  with  the  Notice  of  this  Affair,  and  prefently 
7 -he  Eari  of  eXpreffed  his  Difiike  of  it,  and  told  his  Majefty  “  that  He  would  be  exceedingly 
spmfjf  “  deceived  in  it ;  that  Portugal  was  poor,  and  not  able  to  pay  the  Portion 
bajfadour  ob-  They  had  promifed.  That  now  it  was  forfaken  by  France ,  Spam  would 
^Marriage.  “  overrun  and  reduce  it  in  one  Year ;”  enlarging  upon  the  great  Prepara- 
rations  which  were  made  for  that  Expedition,  “  of  which  Don  Lewis  de 
“  Haro  himfelf  would  be  General,  and  was  fure  of  a  great  Party  in  Portugal 
“  itfelf,  that  was  weary  of  that  Government :  So  that  that  miferable  Family 
<c  had  no  Hope,  but  by  tranfporting  themfelves  and  their  poor  Party  in  their 
“Ships  to  Brajily  and  their  other  large  Territories  in  th  z  Eafl- Indies  y  which 
“  were  poffeffed  only  by  Portuguefes ,  who  might  poffibly  be  willing  to  be 
“  fubjedt  to  them.  And  that  this  was  fo  much  in  the  View  of  all  Men* 
“that  it  was  all  the  Care  Spain  had  to  prevent  it.”  The  King  did  not 
inform  him,  that  He  had  concluded  any  Thing,  and  that  the  Ambaffadour 
was  gone  for  more  ample  Powers  to  fatisfy  his  Majefty,  that  all  that  was 
promifed  fhould  be  performed. 

The  Earl,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  his  great  Faculty  in  obftrudfing  and 
puzzling  any  Thing  that  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  contriving  whereof  He  had 
no  Hand,  repaired  to  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour,  and  informed  him,  under 
Obligation  of  Secrecy,  of  what  Treaty  the  King  was,  entered  upon  with  a© 
Portugal  by  the  Advice  of  the  Chancellor ;  which  He  hoped  “  that  They 
“  two  fhould  find  fome  Means  to  break.”  But  the  Ambaffadour’s  Breaft 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  that  Secret.  He  talked  of  it  in  all  Places 
with  great  Pafiion,  and  then  took  it  up  as  from  common  Report,  and 
lpake  to  the  King  of  it,  and  faid,  “  the  Portugal  Ambaffadour  had  in  his 
“  Vanity  bragged  of  it  to  fome  Catholicks,  and  promifed  them  great  Things 
“upon  it;  none  of  which  He  was  confident  could  be  true,  and  that  his 
“  Majefty  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to  confent  to  fuch  a  Treaty, 

“  which  would  prove  ruinous  to  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom ;  for  the  King  of 
“  Spain  could  not  but  refent  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  would  bring  great  In-  ?o 
“  convenience  to  his  Affairs.”  And  his  Majefty  forbearing  to  give  him  any 
Anfwer,  at  leaft  not  fuch  a  one  as  pleafed  him,  his  Rage  tranfported  him 
to  undervalue  the  Perfon  of  the  Infanta .  He  faid,  “She  was  deformed, 

“  and  had  many  Difeafes ;  and  that  it  was  very  well  known  in  Portugal 
“and  in  Spain,  that  She  was  incapable  to  bear  Children;”  and  many  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  that  Nature. 

When  He  had  faid  the  fame  Things  feveral  Days  to  the  King,  the  Earl  of 
Briflol  took  his  Turn  again,  and  told  the  King  other  Things  which  the 
Ambaffadour  had  communicated  to  him  in  Trull,  and  which  He  durlib  not 
prefume  to  fay  to  his  Majefty,  and  which  in  Truth  He  had  faid  himfelf,  4© 
being  concerning  the  Perfon  of  the  hifanta,  and  her  Incapacity  to  have 
Children  ;  upon  which  He  enlarged  very  pathetically,  and  faid,  “  He  would 
“  fpeak  freely  with  the  Chancellor  of  it,  upon  whom  the  ill  Confequences 
“  of  this  Counfel  would  fall.”  He  told  him,  “  there  were  many  beautiful 
“  Ladies  in  Italy,  of  the  greateft  Houfes ;  and  that  his  Majefty  might  take  his 
“  Choice  of  them,  and  the  King  of  Spain  would  give  a  Portion  with  her,  as 
“  if  She  were  a  Daughter  of  Spain  ;  and  the  King  fhould  marry  her  as 
“  fuch.”  And  the  Ambaffadour  fhortly  after  propofed  the  fame  Thing, 
and  enlarged  much  upon  it.  And  both  the  Earl  and  the  Ambaffadour 
conferred  with  the  Chancellor  (concealing  the  Propofitions  They  had  made  50 
concerning  the  Italian  Ladies)  “  as  of  a  Matter  the  Town  talked  of  and 
“exceedingly  difliked,  the  more  becaufeit  was  generally  known,  that  that 
“  Princefs  could  not  have  any  Children.”  The  King  himfelf  had  informed 
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the  Chancellor  of  all  that  palled  from  the  Ambaffadour,  and  of  his  Rude- 
nefs  towards  the  Infanta ,  and  his  declaring  that  She  could  have  no  Chil¬ 
dren;  and  told  him,  “  that  the  Earl  of  Briftol  refolved  to  confer  with  him, 

<£  and  doubted  not  to  convert  him  ;”  without  feeming  himfelf  to  have  been 
moved  with  any  Thing  that  the  Ambaffadour  or  the  Earl  had  faid  to  him: 

So  that  when  They  Both  came  afterwards  to  him,  not  together  but  feverally, 
and  He  perceived  that  his  Majefty  had  not  to  either  of  them  imparted  how 
far  He  had  proceeded  (but  had  heard  them  talk  as  of  fomewhat  They  had 
taken  up  from  publick  Rumour,  and  had  himfelf  difcourfed  of  it  as  fprung 
IQfrom  fuch  a  Fountain),  the  Chancellor  did  not  take  himfelf  to  be  at  Liberty 
to  enter  into  a  ferious  Debate  of  the  Matter  with  them;  but  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  the  Pleafure  of  their  own  Opinion,  and  to  believe  that  either  there 
had  been  no  Inclination  to  fuch  a  Treaty,  or  that  the  Weight  of  their  Rea^ 
fons  would  quickly  enervate  it. 

Whether  the  King  grew  lefs  inclined  to  marry,  and  liked  the  Liberty  ne  King  ap 
He  enjoyed  too  well  to  be  willing  to  be  retrained ;  or  whether  what  had  much  , 
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been  faid  to  him  of  the  Infanta's  Perfon  and  her  Unaptnefs  for  Children,  had  the  treaty. 
made  fome  Impreffion  in  him  ;  or  whether  the  Earl  of  Briftol' s  defcribing  the 
Perfons  of  the  Italian  Ladies,  and  magnifying  their  Converfations  (in  which 
20  Arguments  He  had  naturally  a  very  luxurious  Style,  unlimited  by  any  Rules 
of  Truth  or  Modefty);  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  his  Majefty  appeared 
much  colder,  and  lefs  delighted  to  fpeak  of  Portugal ,  than  He  had  been, 
and  would  fometimes  wilh  C£  that  the  Ambaffadour  had  not  gone,  and  that 
“  He  would  quickly  return  without  Commiftion  to  give  his  Majefty  Satisfac- 
<£  tion.”  He  feemed  to  reflect  upon  a  War  with  Spain ,  “  which”  He  faid 
“  could  not  poffibly  be  avoided  in  that  Alliance,”  with  more  Apprehenfton 
than  He  had  formerly  done,  when  that  Contingency  had  been  debated. 

All  which  Difcourfes  troubled  the  Lords  who  had  been  trufted,  very  much, 
not  conceiving  that  the  Ambaffadour’s  frantick  Difcburfe  could  have  any 
30  Weight  in  it,  or  that  the  Earl  of  Brifiol  (whole  I^evity  and  Vanity  was  enough 
known  to  the  King)  could  make  that  Impreftion  in  him.  However  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  Earl  was  much  more  in  private  with  him  than  He  had  ufed 
to  be,  many  Hours  fhut  up  together;  and  when  the  King  came  from  him, 
that  He  feemed  to  be  perplexed  and  full  of  Thoughts. 

One  Morning  the  Earl  came  to  the  Chancellor,  and  after  fome  Compli¬ 
ments  and  many  Proteftations  of  his  inviolable  Friendlhip,  He  told  him, 

“  He  was  come  to  take  his  Leave  of  him  for  fome  Months,  being  to  begin 
<£  a  long  Journey  as  foon  as  He  fhould  part  with  him ;  for  He  had  already 
“  killed  the  King’s  Hand  :  And  his  Friendlhip  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
4occreferved  towards  him,  and  to  keep  a  Secret  of  that  vaft  Importance  from 
“  his  Knowledge.”  He  faid  “  that  the  King  had  heard  fuch  unanfwerable 
“  Reafons  againft  this  Marriage  with  Portugal ,  that  He  was  firmly  refolved 
“  never  more  to  entertain  a  Thought  of  it:  That  the  Spanftj  Ambaffadour 
c t  had  recommended  two  Princeffes  to  him,  whereof  He  might  take  his 
<£  Choice,  of  incomparable  Beauty  and  all  excellent  Parts  of  Mind,  who 
<£  Ihould  be  endowed  as  a  Daughter  of  Spain  by  that  King,  to  whom  They 
“  were  allied;”  and  fo  named  the  Ladies.  He  faid,  ££  this  Difcourfe  had 
<£  prevailed  very  far  upon  the  King,  as  a  Thing  that  could  raife  no  Jea- 
££  loufies  in  France ,  with  whom  He  defired  fo  to  live,  that  He  might  be 
£t  fure  to  have  Peace  in  his  own  Dominions.  There  was  only  one  Thing  iq. 
t£  which  He  defired  to  be  better  fatisfied,  which  was  the  Perfons,  Beauties  and 
<£  good  Humours  of  the  Princefles ;  and  that  He  had  fo  good  an  Opinion  of 
££  his  Judgment,  that  He  was  confident  if  He  faw  them,  He  would  eafily 
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“  know  whether  either  of  them  were  like  to  pleafe  his  Majefty ;  and  would 
“  fo  far  truft  him,  that  if  He  did  believe,  knowing  his  Majefty  fo  well  as 
<c  He  did,  that  one  of  them  would  be  grateful,  He  fhould  carry  Power 
“  with  him  to  propound  and  conclude  a  Treaty ;  which”  He  faid  <c  He 
“  carried  with  him,  and  likewife  other  Letters,  upon  which  He  fhould  firft: 

“  find  fuch  Accefs  and  Admiftion,  as  would  enable  him  to  judge  of 
“  their  Nature  and  Humour  as  well  as  of  their  Beauty.”  He  feemed  much 
tranfported  with  the  great  Truft  repofed  in  him,  and  with  the  Aftiirance 
that  He  fhould  make  the  King  and  Kingdom  happy.  And  He  faid,  “  one 
“  Reafon,  befides  his  Friendfhip,  that  had  made  him  impart  this  great  Se-  io 
“cret,  was  a  Prefumption,  that  now  He  knew  how  far  his  Majefty  was 
£f  difpofed  and  in  Truth  engaged  in  this  Particular,  He  would  not  do  any 
“  Thing  to  crofs  or  interrupt  the  Defign.”  The  Chancellor,  enough  amazed, 
by  fome  Queftions  found  He  was  utterly  uninformed,  how  far  the  King  flood 
engaged  in  Portugal ;  and  knowing  the  incredible  Power  the  Earl  had 
over  himfelf,  to  make  him  believe  any  Thing  He  had  a  Mind  fhould 
be  true,  He  ufed  little  more  Difcourfe  with  him  than  “  to  wifh  him  a 
“  good  Journey.” 

Upon  the  firft  Opportunity  He  told  the  King  all  that  the  Earl  had  faid 
to  him ;  with  which  his  Majefty  feemed  not  pleafed,  as  expedling  that  the  zo 
Secret  fhould  have  been  kept  better.  He  did  not  diftemble  his  not  wifhing 
that  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  might  fucceed;  and  confefled  <c  that  He  had  fent 
“  the  Earl  of  Brijlol  to  fee  fome  Ladies  in  Italy ,  who  were  highly  extolled  by 
“  the  Spanifh  Ambaftadour,”  but  denied  that  He  had  given  him  fuch  Powers 
as  He  bragged  of.  The  Chancellor  thereupon  afked  him,  “  whether  Pie 
“  well  remembered  his  Engagement,  which  He  had  voluntarily  made,  and 
“without  any  Body’s  Perfuafion,  to  the  King  and  Queen  Regent;”  and 
defired  him  “  to  impart  his  new  Refolution  to  the  Lords  who  were  formerly 
“  trufted  by  him.  That  probably  He  might  find  good  Reafon  and  juft  Ar- 
“  guments  to  break  off  the  Treaty  with  Portugal ;  which  ought  to  be  firft  30 
“done,  before  He  embarked  himfelf  in  another:  Otherwife  that  He  would 
“  fo  far  expofe  his  Honour  to  Reproach,  that  all  Princes  would  be  afraid 
“  of  entering  into  any  Treaty  with  him.”  This  was  every  Word  of  Per¬ 
fuafion,  that  He  then  or  ever  after  ufed  to  him  upon  this  Affair ;  nor  did  it 
at  that  Time  feem  to  make  any  Impreflion  in  him.  However  He  fent  for 
the  Lord  Treafurer,  and  conferred  at  large  with  him  and  the  Lord  Marquis 
of  Ormond.  And  finding  them  exceedingly  furprifed  with  what  He  had  done, 
and  that  They  gave  the  fame  and  other  ftronger  Arguments  againft  it  than 
the  other  had  done,  his  Majefty  feemed  to  recollect  himfelf,  and  to  think, 
that  whatever  Refolution  He  fhould  think  fit  to  take  in' the  End,  that  He  had  4C. 
not  chofen  the  beft  Way  and  Method  of  proceeding  towards  it ;  and  refolved  to 
call  the  Earl  back,  “  which”  He  faid  “  He  could1  infallibly  do  by  Sir  Kenefoi 
“  Digby ,  who  knew  how  to  fend  a  Letter  to  him3  before  He  had  proceeded 
“  farther  in  his  Journey,  it  having  been  before  agreed,  that  He  fhould 
“  make  a  Halt  in  fueh  and  fuch  Places3  to  the  End  that  He  might  be  ad- 
“vertifed  of  any  new  Occurrences.”  And  his  Majefty  did  write  the  fame 
Night  to  him  “  to  return,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to  have  fome  more  Con- 
“  ference  with  him.”  And  the  Letter  was  fent  by  Sir  Kenehn  Digby y  and 
probably  received  by  the  Earl  in  Time.  But  He  continued  his  Journey 
into  Italy",  and  after  his  Return  pretended  not  to  have  received  that  Letter,  ^ 
or  any  other  Order  to  return,  till  it  was  too  late,  being  at  that  Time  entered 
upon  the  Borders  or  Confines  of  Italy ;  in  which  Pie  had  not  the  good 
Fortune  to  be  believed. 
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The  Ambaffadour  of  Portugal  difpatched  his  Voyage  with  more  Expedi-  q,:e  portu . 
tion  than  could  have  been  expeded,  and  returned,,  as  He  believed,  with  at 
lead:  as  full  Satisfadion  to  all  Particulars  as  could  be  expeded ;  but  found  turns,  and  is 
his  Reception  with  fuch  a  Coldnefs,  that  ftruck  the  poor  Gentleman  (who 
was  naturally  hypochondriack)  to  the  Heart ;  nor  could  He  be  informed  from 
whence  this  Diftemper  proceeded.  And  therefore  He  forbore  to  deliver  his 
Letters,  which  He  thought  might  more  expofe  the  Honour  of  his  Mafter 
and  Miftrefs  to  Contempt,  and  remained  quietly  in  his  Houfe,  without 
demanding  a  fecond  Audience;  until  He  could  by  fome  Way  or  other  be 
10  informed  what  had  fallen  out  fince  his  Departure,  that  could  raife  thofe 
Clouds  which  appeared  in  every  Man’s  Looks.  He  faw  the  Spanijh  Ambaf¬ 
fadour  exceedingly  exalted  with  the  Pride  of  having  put  an  inlolent  Affront 
upon  the  Ambaffadour  from  France ,  which  coft  his  Mafter  dear,  and  heard 
that  He  had  bragged  loudly  of  his  having  broken  the  Treaty  of  Portugal . 

And  it  is  very  true,  that  He  did  every  Day  fomewhat  either  vainly  or  info- 
lently,  that  gave  the  King  Offence,  or  leffened  the  Opinion  He  had  of  his 
Difcretion,  and  made  him  withdraw  much  of  that  Countenance  from  him, 
which  He  had  formerly  given  him.  This,  and  the  Return  of  the  Portugal 
Ambaffadour  with  a  new  Title  of  Marquis  de  Sande  (an  Evidence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Court,  that  He  had  well  ferved  his  Mafter  in 
his  Employment) ,  put  him  into  new  Fury ;  fo  that  He  came  to  the 
King  with  new  Expoftulations,  and  gave  him  a  Memorial,  in  which  He 
faid  “  that  He  had  Order  from  his  Mafter  to  let  his  Majefty  know,  that  if 
c<  hisMajefty  fhould  proceed  towards  a  Marriage  with  the  Daughter  of  the  Duke 
“  of  Braganza ,  his  Mafter’s  Rebel,  He  had  Order  to  take  his  Leave  prefently, 

“  and  to  declare  War  againfthim.”  The  King  returned  fome  fharp  Anfwer 
prefently  to  him,  and  told  him  “  He  might  be  gone  as  foon  as  He  would, 

“  and  that  He  would  not  receive  Orders  from  the  Catholick  King,  how  to 
“  difpofe  himfelf  in  Marriage.”  Upon  which  the  Ambaffadour  feemed  to  think 
30  He  had  gone  too  far  ;  and  the  next  Day  deftred  another  Audience,  wherein 
He  faid,  “  He  had  received  new  Orders :  And  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  had 
“fo  great  an  Affection  for  his  Majefty  and  the  Good  of  his  Affairs,  that 
“  having  underftood  that,  in  Refped  of  the  prefent  Diftempers  in  Religion, 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  mifchievous  to  him  than  to  marry  a  Catholick ; 

“  therefore,”  He  declared,  “  that  if  there  were  any  Proteftant  Lady,  who 
“  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Majefty”  (and  named  the  Daughter  of  the 
Princefs  Dowager  of  Orange “  the  King  of  Spain  would  give  a  Portion 
«  with  her,  as  with  a  Daughter  of  Spain ;  by  which  his  Majefty’s  Affairs 
“  and  Occaftons  would  be  fupplied.” 

40  The  multiplying  thefe  and  many  other  Extravagancies  made  the  King 
refled;  upon  all  the  Ambaffadour’s  Proceedings  and  Behaviour,  and  revolve 
the  Difcourfes  He  had  held  with  him;  and  to  reconffder,  whether  they  had 
not  made  greater  Impreftions  upon  him,  than  the  Weight  of  them  would 
bear.  He  had  himfelf  Tpoken  with  fome  who  had  feen  the  Infanta ,  and 
defcribed  her  to  be  a  Perfon  verv  different  from  what  the  Ambaffadour  had 
delivered.  He  had  feen  a  Pidure  that  was  reported  to  be  very  like  her ; 
and  upon  the  View  of  it  his  Majefty  faid,  “  that  Perfon  could  not  be  un- 
“  handfome.”  And  by  Degrees  confidering  the  many  Things  alleged  by 
the  Ambaffadour,  which  could  not  be  known  by  him,  and  could  refult 
fofrom  Nothing  but  his  own  Malice,  his  Majefty  returned  to  his  old  Refolu- 
tion ;  and  fpake  at  large  with  the  Portugal  Ambafladour  with  his  ufual 
Freedom,  and  received  both  the  Letters  and  Information  He  brought  with 
him,  and  declared  “  that  He  was  fully  fatisfied  in  all  the  Particulars.” 
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Nor  did  the  Carriage  of  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour  contribute  a  little  towards 
hisMajefty’s  Refolution:  For  He,  without  any  other  Ground  than  from  his  own 
Fancy  (for  the  King  had  not  declared  his  Purpofe  to  any,  nor  was  the 
Thing  fpoken  of  abroad),  and  from  what  He  colleded  from  his  Majefty’s 
fharp  Replies  to  his  infolent  Expreftions,  took  upon  him  to  do  an  Adt  of 
the  higheft  Extravagancy,  that  hath  been  done  in  Europe  by  the  Minifter  of 
any  State  in  this  Age.  He  caufed  to  be  printed  in  Englijh  the  Copies  of 
the  Memorials  which  He  had  prefented  to  the  King,  and  of  the  Difcourfes 
He  had  made  againft  the  Match  with  Portugal ,  with  the  Offers  the  King 
of  Sp  ain  had  made  to  prevent  fo  great  a  Mifchief  to  the  Kingdom,  and  io 
other  feditious  Papers  to  the  fame  Purpofe;  and  caufed  thofe  Papers  to  be 
fpread  abroad  in  the  Army  and  amongft  the  Populace :  Some  whereof  were 
caft  out  of  his  own  Windows  amongft  the  Soldiers,  as  They  paffed  to  and 
from  the  Guard.  Upon  which  unheard  of  Mifdemeanor,  the  King  was 
lb  much  incenfed,  that  He  fent  the  Secretary  of  State  “  to  require  him  forth- 
“  with  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  without  feeing  his  Majefty’s  Face,”  which 
He  would  not  admit  him  to  do ;  and  to  let  him  know,  “  that  He  would 
“  fend  a  Complaint  of  his  Mifbehaviour  to  the  King  his  Mafter,  from  whom 
c<  He  would  expert  that  Juftice  fhould  be  done  upon  him.”  The  Ambaf¬ 
fadour  received  this  Meffage  with  exceeding  Trouble  and  Grief,  even  to  10 
Tears*  and  defired  “  to  be  admitted  to  fee  the  King,  and  to  make  his  hum- 
“  ble  Submiflion,  and  to  beg  his  Pardon ;  which  He  was  ready  to  do 
But  that  being  denied,  within  few  Days  He  departed  the  Kingdom,  carrying 
with  him  the  Character  of  a  very  bold  rafh  Man. 

There  was  an  Accident  about  this  Time,  that  it  is  probable  did  confirm 
the  King  in  his  Refolution  concerning  Portugal .  At  this  Time  Cardinal 
Mazarin  was  dead,  and  had  never  been  obferved  to  be  merry  and  to  enjoy 
his  natural  pleafant  Humour,  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Reftoration, 
which  had  deceived  all  his  Calculations,  and  broken  all  his  Meafures. 
Upon  his  Death  the  Miniftry  was  committed  to  three  Perfons  (the  King 
himfelf  being  ftill  prefent  at  all  their  Confultations),  Monfieur  de  Tellier  and 
Monfieur  de  Lionne ,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Monfieur  Fouquet , 
Surintendant  of  the  Finances  and  Procureur  General  du  Roy ,  who  was 
a  Man  of  extraordinary  Parts,  and  being  not  forty  Years  of  Age,  enjoyed 
his  full  Vigour  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  in  Refpedt  of  his  foie  Power  over 
the  Finances  was  looked  upon  as  the  Premier  Miniflre .  This  Man,  as 
foon  as  He  was  in  the  Bufinefs,  fent  an  Exprefs  into  England  with  a 
Letter  to  the  Chancellor.  The  Meffenger  was  La  Bafleede ,  who  having 
been  Secretary  during  the  Time  of  his  being  in  England  to  Bordeaux  whilft 
He  was  Ambaffadour,  fpake  Englijh  very  well.  He,  as  foon  as  He  arrived,  40 
went  to  the  Chancellor’s  Houfe,  and  defired  one  of  his  Servants  to  let  his 
Lord  know,  “  that  He  was  newly  come  from  France ,  and  that  He  defired 
“  to  be  admitted  to  a  private  Audience  with  him,  where  Nobody  elfe  might 
“  be  prefent And  fo  He  was  brought  into  a  Backroom,  whither  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  came  to  him ;  to  whom  He  prefented  a  Letter  diredted  to  him  from 
Monfieur  Fouquet.  The  Letter  after  general  Compliments  took  Notice  a  of 
“  the  great  Truft  He  had  with  his  Mafter ;  and  that  He  being  now  admitted 
“  to  a  Part  of  his  Mailer’s  moft  fecret  Affairs,  and  knowing  well  the  Affedtion 
“  that  was  between  the  two  Kings,  much  defired  to  hold  a  clofe  and  fecret 
“  Correfpondence  together,  which  He  prefumed  would  be  for  the  Benefit  5-0 
“of  Both  their  Mailers.”  The  reft  contained  only  a  Credential,  “that 
“  He  fhould  give  Credit  to  all  that  the  Bearer  fhould  fay,  who  was  a  Perfon 
3  “  entirely 
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“entirely  trufted  by  him.”  And  then  He  entered  upon  his  Difcourfe, 
confiding  of  thefe  Parts : 

(i.)  “That  the  King  of  France  was  troubled  to  hear,  that  there  was 
“  fome  Obftrucftion  fallen  out  in  the  Treaty  with  Portugal ;  and  that 
“  would  be  a  very  generous  Thing  in  his  Majefty  to  undertake  the  Protec-  Conrt  °f 
“  tion  of  that  Crown,  which  if  it  fhould  fall  into  the  Poflefiion  of  Spain ,  Fr  nc 
“  would  be  a  great  Damage  and  a  great  Shame  to  all  the  Kings  in  Europe . 

“  That  himfelf  had  heretofore  thought  of  marrying  the  Infanta  of  that  King- 
“  dom,  who  is  a  Lady  of  great  Beauty  and  admirable  Endowments ;  but 
xo  “  that  his  Mother  and  his  then  Minifter,  and  indeed  all  other  Princes,  fo 
“  much  defired  the  Peace  between  the  Crowns,  that  He  was  diverted  from 
“  that  Defign.  And  that  for  the  perfecting  that  Peace  and  his  Marriage 
“  with  Spain ,  He  had  been  compelled  to  defert  Portugal  for  the  prefent ; 

“  and  was  obliged  to  fend  no  Kind  of  Affiftance  thither,  nor  to  receive  any 
“  AmbafTadour  from  thence,  nor  to  have  any  there:  All  which  He  could 
“  not  but  obferve  for  fome  Time.  But  that  Portugal  was  well  allured  of 
“  the  Continuance  of  his  AffeCtion,  and  that  He  would  find  fome  Oppor- 
“  tunity  by  one  Way  or  other  to  preferve  it.  That  He  forefaw  that  his 
“  Majefty  might  not  be  provided  fo  foon  after  his  Return,  in  Regard  of  his 
10  “  other  great  Expenfes,  to  dilburfe  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money,  as  the  fending  a 
“  vigorous  Affiftance,  which  was  neceffary,  would  require.  But  for  that 
“  He  would  take  Care;  and  for  the  prefent  caufe  to  be  paid  to  his  Majefty 
“  three  hundred  thoufand  Pijloles ,  which  would  defray  the  Charge  of  that 
“Summer’s  Expedition;  and  for  the  future,  Provifion  fhould  be  made 
“  proportionable  to  the  Charge  And  concluded,  “  that  He  believed  the 
«  King  could  not  beftow  himfelf  better  in  Marriage,  than  with  the  Infanta 
“  of  Portugal .” 

(2.)  A  second  Part  was,  “That  there  were  now  in  France  Ambafla- 
“  dours  from  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces ,  and  the  like  in  England \ 

30 to  renew  the  Alliance  with  Both  Crowns ;  which  They  hoped  to  do  upon 
c‘  the  difad vantageous  Terms  They  had  ufed  to  obtain  it.  That  thofe 
“  People  were  grown  too  proud  and  infolent  towards  all  their  Neighbours, 

“  and  treated  all  Kings  as  if  They  were  at  leaft  their  Equals :  That  France 
“  had  been  ill  ufed  by  them,  and  was  fenfible  of  it ;  and  that  the  King  had 
“  not  been  much  beholden  to  them.”  And  therefore  He  propofed,  “  that 
“  Both  Kings  upon  this  Occafion  would  fo  communicate  their  Counfels, 

“  that  They  might  reduce  that  People  to  live  like  good  Neighbours,  and 
“  with  more  good  Manners ;  and  that  They  would  treat  folely  and  advance 
“  together,  and  that  the  One  fhould  promife  not  to  conclude  any  Thing 
40  “  without  communicating  it  to  the  other :  So  that  Both  Treaties  might  be 
‘‘concluded  together.” 

(3.)  “That  thofe  Particulars,  and  whatfoever  pafied  between  M.  Fou - 
“  quet  and  the  Chancellor,  might  be  retained  with  wonderful  Secrecy ;  which 
c‘  it  would  not  be,  if  it  were  communicated  to  the  Queen  or  the  Earl  of 
“  St.  Albans' ’  (who  were  at  that  Time  in  France)  :  “  And  therefore  his 
“  Chriflian  Majefty  defired,  that  neither  of  them  fhould  know  of  this  Cor- 
“  refpondence,  or  any  Particular  that  pafled  by  it.” 

When  the  Gentleman  had  finifhed  his  Difcourfe,  the  Chancellor  told 
him,  “  that  He  knew  M.  Fouquet  to  be  fo  wife  a  Man,  that  He  would  not 
30  “  invite  or  enter  into  fuch  a  Correfpondence,  without  the  Privity  and  Approba- 
“  tion  of  his  Mafter :  And  He  prefumed  that  He  had  likewife  fo  good  an  Opi- 
“  nion  of  him,  as  to  believe,  that  He  would  firft  inform  his  Majefty  of  all 
“  that  He  received  from  him,  before  He  would  return  any  Anfwer  himfelf. 

Z  2  “  That 
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«  That  He  would  take  the  firft  Opportunity  to  acquaint  the  King  his 
«  Matter ;  and  if  Fie  would  come  the  next  Day  at  the  fame  Flour”  (which 
was  about  Four  in  the  Afternoon)  “  to  the  fame  Place,  Fie  would  return 
“his  Anfwer.” 

The  King  came  the  next  Day  before  the  Hour  aftigned  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Houfe.  And  when  He  heard  the  Gentleman  was  come,  his  Majefty 
vouchfafed  himfelf  to  go  into  that  Backroom ;  and  (the  Chancellor  telling 
the  other,  “  that  Fie  fhould  be  Witnefs  to  his  Majefty ’s  Approbation  ot 
“  his  Correfpondence”),  took  Notice  of  the  Letter  He  had  brought,  and 
afked  many  kind  Queftions  concerning  M.  Fouquet ,  who  was  known  to  i0 
him,  and  told  him  “  that  He  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  Correfpondence 
<c  propofed ;  and  that  the  Chancellor  fhould  perform  his  Part  very  pun&ually, 

“  and  with  the  Secrecy  that  was  defired;  and  that  He  would  give  his  own 
“  Word,  that  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  fhould  know  Nothing 
“  that  fhould  pafs  in  this  Correfpondence:”  Which  the  Chancellor  obferving 
with  the  Fidelity  He  ought  to  do,  and  this  coming  after  to  be  known,  it  kindled 
a  new  Jealoufy  and  Difpleafure  in  the  Queen,  that  was  never  afterwards 
mub  the  extinguifhed.  The  King  told  him  “  He  would  upon  the  Encouragement 
fmLcef  “  and  Promife  of  the  French  King,  of  the  Performance  whereof  He  could 
“make  no  Doubt,  proceed  in  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  \  and  give  that iq 
“Kingdom  the  beft  Affiftance  Fie  could,  without  beginning  a,  War  with 
“  Spain.  That  for  the  Treaty  with  Holland ,  which  was  but  newly  begun” 
(for  the  States  who  had  made  Choice  of  and  nominated  their  Ambafiadours 
before  the  King  left  the  Hague ,  did  not  fend  them  in  near  fix  Months 
after;  which  his  Majefty  looked  upon  as  a  great  DifrelpeH),  “He  would 
“  comply  with  what  the  King  deftred ;  and  that  his  Chrijlian  Majefty 
“  fhould  from  Time  to  Time  receive  an  Account  how  it  fhould  advance, 

“  and  that  He  would  not  conclude  any  Thing  without  his  Privity.”  How 
ill  Both  thefe  Engagements  which  related  to  Portugal  and  Holland  were 
afterwards  obferved  by  France ,  is  fit  for  another  Difcourle  by  itfelf.  The  JO 
Gentleman,  much  fatisfied  with  what  the  King  had  faid,  propofed  “  that 
“  Fie  would  make  a  Cipher  againft  the  next  Day  to  be  left  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Hand;  becaufe  M.  Fouquet  defired,  for  Prefervation  of  the 
“Secret,  that  the  Chancellor  would  always  write  with  his  own  Hand  in 
“  Englijh ,  directed  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  He  fhould  propofe;  which  would 
“  always  bring  the  Letters  fafe  to  the  Hands  of  him,  La  Bajleede ,  who  was 
“  appointed  by  the  King  to  keep  that  Cipher,  and  to  maintain  that 
“  Correfpondence.” 

There  was  another  Circumftance  that  attended  this  private  Negotiation, 

An  Inflame  of  that  may  not  be  unfitly  inferted  here,  and  is  a  fufficient  Manifeftation  of  40 
fofuZrrapt t1lie  Integrity  of  the  Chancellor,  and  how  far  He  was  from  being  that  corrupt 
integrity.  Perfon,  which  his  moft  corrupt  Enemies  would  have  him  thought  to  be. 
The  next  Morning  after  He  had  feen  the  King,  La  Bajleede  came  again, 
and  defired  an  Audience  with  the  Chancellor.  He  faid  “  He  had  fome* 

“  what  elfe  in  his  Inftru&ions  to  lay,  which  He  had  not  yet  thought  fit  to 
“  offer.”  And  from  thence  He  entered  in  a  confufed  Manner  to  enlarge 
“  upon  the  great  Power,  Credit  and  Generofity  of  M.  Fouquet ,  the  Extent 
“  of  his  Power  and  Office,  that  He  could  dilburfe  and  iflue  great  Sums  of 
“Money  without  any  Account  fo  much  as  to  the  King  himfelf;  without 
“  which  Liberty,  the  King  knew  many  fecret  Services  of  the  higheft  Im-  ?o 
“portance  could  not  be  performed.”  He  faid,  “He  knew  the  Streights 
“  and  Neceffities,  in  which  the  Chancellor  and  others  about  the  King 
“  had  lived  for  many  Years :  And  though  Fie  was  now  returned  with 
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“much  Honour,  and  in  great  Truft  with  his  Matter;  yet  He  did  fuppofe 
“  He  might  be  Tome’  Time  without  thofe  Furnitures  of  HoufholdttufF  and 
“  Plate,  which  the  Grandeur  of  his  Office  and  Place  required.  And  there- 
“  fore  that  He  had  fent  him  a  Prefent,  which  in  itfelf  was  but  fmall,  and 
“  was  only  the  Earneft  of  as  much  every  Year,  which  ffiould  be  conttantly 
“paid,  and  more,  if  He  had  Occatton  to  ufe  it;  for  M.  Fouquet  did  not 
“  look  upon  it  as  of  Moment  to  himfelf.  But  He  knew  well  the  Faddion 
“  in  all  Courts,  and  that  He  mutt  have  many  Enemies ;  and  if  He  did  not 
“  make  himfelf  Friends  by  Adis  of  Generottty  and  Bounty,  He  mutt  be 
io  “  oppreffed ;  and  that  He  had  dettgned  this  Supply  only  to  that  Purpofe.” 
He  ffiewed  him  then  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Credit  for  the  Sum  of  ten 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  to  be  paid  at  Sight :  And  faid,  “  that  He  had 
“  been  with  the  Merchant,  who  would  be  ready  to  pay  it  that  Afternoon ; 
“  fo  that  whoever  He  would  pleafe  to  appoint  fhould  receive  it.”  The 
Chancellor  had  heard  him  with  much  Indignation;  and  anfwered  him  warmly, 
“  that  if  this  Correfpondence  mutt  expofe  him  to  fuch  a  Reproach,  He 
“ffiould  unwillingly  enter  into  it;  and  wiffied  him  to  tell  M.  Fouquet , 
“  that  He  would  only  receive  Wages  from  his  own  Matter.”  The  Gentle¬ 
man  fo  little  looked  for  a  Refufal,  that  He  would  not  underftand  it;  but 
20  perttfted  to  know  “  who  ffiould  receive  the  Money,  which”  He  faid  “  ffiould 
“  be  paid  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Perfon  who  paid  it  ffiould  never 
“  know  to  whom  it  was  paid ;  and  that  it  ffiould  always  remain  a  Secret;” 
ftill  preffing  it  with  Importunity,  till  the  other  went  with  manifeft  Anger 
out  of  the  Room. 

That  Afternoon  the  King  and  Duke  (who  was  likewife  informed  of  the 
Correfpondence)  came  to  the  Chancellor,  and  found  him  out  of  Humour. 
He  told  him,  “  that  Fouquet  could  not  be  an  honeft  Man,  and  that  He 
“  had  no  Mind  to  hold  that  Correfpondence  with  him ;”  and  thereupon 
repeated  what  had  patted  in  the  Morning,  with  much  Choler :  Which  made 
go  them  Both  laugh  at  him,  faying,  “  the  French  did  all  their  Buttnefs  that 
“  Way ;”  and  the  King  told  him  “  He  was  a  Fool,”  implying  “  that  He 
“  ffiould  take  his  Money.”  Whereupon  the  Chancellor  befought  him  “  not 
“  to  appear  to  his  Servants  fo  unconcerned  in  Matters  of  that  Nature,  which 
“  might  produce  ill  Effedls ;”  and  dettred  him  to  confider,  “  what  the 
“  Conlequence  of  his  receiving  that  Money,  with  what  Secrecy  foever, 
“  mutt  be.  That  the  French  King  mutt  either  believe  that  He  had  received 
“  it  without  his  Majefty’s  Privity,  and  fo  look  upon  him  as  a  Knave  fit 
“to  be  depended  upon  in  any  Treachery  againft  his  Matter ;  or  that  it  was 
«  with  his  Majefty’s  Approbation,  which  mutt  needs  letten  his  Etteem  of 
4C  “  him,  that  He  ffiould  permit  his  Servants  of  the  neareft  Truft  to  grow 
“  rich  at  the  Charge  of  another  Prince,  who  might  the  next  Day  become 
“  his  Enemy.”  To  which  the  King  fmiling  made  no  other  Reply,  “  than 
“  that  few  Men  were  fo  fcrupulous ;”  and  commanded  him  “  to  return  a 
“  civil  Anfwer  to  M.  Fouquet' s  Letter,  and  to  cheriffi  that  Correfpondence, 

“  which”  He  faid  “  might  be  ufeful  to  him,  and  could  produce  no  Incon- 
“  veniency.”  And  fo,  when  La  Bafteede  (who  could  not  forbear  to  ufe  new 
Importunity  with  him  to  receive  the  Money,  till  He  found  He  was  much 
offended)  brought  him  the  Cipher,  He  delivered  him  his  Letter  for  M. 
Fouquet.  And  the  next  Week  after  his  Return,  the  King  of  France  writ 
50  to  him  in  his  own  Hand,  “  that  the  Correfpondence  M.  Fouquet  had  invited 
“  him  to,  was  with  his  Majefty’s  Privity ;  and  that  He  was  well  pleafed 
“  with  it.”  And  fo  the  Correfpondence  continued  till  that  great  Man’s 
Fall :  And  then  the  King  fent  all  the  Letters  which  had  patted,  and 
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the  Cipher,  to  the  Chancellor ;  and  writ  to  him,  <£  from  that  Time  to  com- 
“  municate  with  all  Freedom  with  his  Ambafladour,”  which  He  was  before 
reftrained  from. 

After  the  King  had  himfelf  conferred  at  large  with  the  Portugal  Am- 
bafladour,  He  referred  him  again  to  give  the  Lords,  with  whom  He  had 
formerly  treated,  an  Account  how  all  Particulars  were  adjufled  in  Portugal ; 

Tbc  Meafure's  “which  were”  He  faid  <£  in  this  Manner.  For  the  Portion,  the  Queen 
u  Regent,  having  refolved  not  to  difpofe  of  any  of  the  Money  that  was  pro- 
■ treaty  of  «  vided  for  the  War,  had  fold  her  own  Jewels,  and  much  of  her  own  Plate, 

££  and  had  borrowed  both  Plate  and  Jewels  from  the  Churches  and  Monaf-io 
££  teries :  By  which  Means  She  had  the  whole  Portion  ready,  which  was  all 
“  fealed  up  in  Bags,  and  depofited  where  Nobody  could  take  it  to  apply 
“  to  any  other  Ufe.  For  the  Delivery  of  Tangier ,  that  the  old  Gover- 
C£  nour  (who  had  lived  there  long,  and  was  humourous)  of  whom  the  Queen 
“  could  not  confidently  depend,  was  removed  ;  and  another  fent,  before  He 
ccleft  Lifbon>  to  take  that  Charge,  who  was  a  Creature  of  the  Queen’s, 

££  who  could  not,  deceive  her,  and  was  fo  far  trufted,  that  He  knew  for 
“  what  End  He  was  fent  thither,  and  cheerfully  undertook  to  perform  it : 

££  And  that  the  Fleet  which  fhould  be  fent  for  the  Queen  fhould  firft  go  to 
£C  Tangier,  and  take  Pofleflion  thereof ;  and  till  that  fhould  be  delivered  20 
££  into  his  Majefty’s  Hands,  the  Queen  fhould  not  embark  upon  the  Fleet, 

“  nor  till  all  the  Money  fhould  be  put  on  Board.  That  for  the  Delivery  of 
“  Bombay  tie ,  it  was  refolved  likewife,  that  the  Vice-King  and  Governourof 
££  Goa ,  under  whom  that  Ifland  likewife  is,  fhould  be  forthwith  recalled; 

“  and  that  another”  (whom  He  named),  “of  whom  the  Queen  had  all  Aflu- 
££  ranee,  fhould  be  fent  to  that  high  Charge,  and  fhould  be  tranfported 
££  thither  in  the  Fleet  which  the  King  would  fend  to  receive  the  Ifland, 
f£  and  would  deliver  the  fame  to  the  Perfon  defigned  to  receive  it.”  He 
added,  “  that  there  would  be  another  Security  given,  greater  than  any  of 
££  the  reft,  and  fuch  a  one  as  had  never  been  given  before  in  fuch  a  Cafe.  30 
<£  That  the  Queen  fhould  be  delivered  on  Board  the  Fleet,  and  tranfported 
££  into  England ,  before  She  was  married :  Which  was  fuch  a  Trull:  that 
“  had  never  been  repofed  in  any  Prince,  who3  if  He  would  break  his  Word, 

“  might  put  an  everlafting  Reproach  upon  their  Nation.” 

The  Caufe  of  this  extraordinary  Circumflance  was  truly  this.  The 
Power  of  Spain  was  fo  great  in  the  Court  of  Rome ,  notwithftanding  the 
Interposition  and  threatening  Mediation  of  France ,  (whole  Ambafladour  de¬ 
clared  that  Portugal  fhould  choofe  a  Patriarch,  and  have  no  longer  Depen- 
dance  upon  the  Pope) ;  that  neither  Urban,  in  whofe  Reign  that  King¬ 
dom  fevered  itfelf  from  Spain ,  nor  Innocent  nor  Alexander ,  would  acknow-  40 
ledge  the  Duke  of  Braganza  for  King,  nor  receive  an  Ambafladour  or 
other  Miniflier  from  him  :  So  that  They  now  forefaw,  that  if  They  fhould 
in  what  Manner  foever  demand  a  Difpenfation  at  Rome  (without  which  the 
Marriage  could  not  be  celebrated  in  Portugal '),  the  Interefl:  of  Spain  would 
caufe  it  to  be  denied,  or  granted  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  fhould  be  worfe  for 
them ;  for  the  Queen  would  have  been  mentioned  only  as  the  Daughter  and 
Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  And  before  They  would  receive  that 
Affront,  the  moll  jealous  and  moll  apprehenfive  Nation  in  the  World  chofe 
rather  to  fend  the  Daughter  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  married  in  England ,  and 
not  to  be  married  till  She  came  thither. 

Kh,g re-  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  the  King  thought  not  fit  to  make  any  farther 
whole  to  a  Exceptions,  but  refolved  to  aflemble  his  whole  Privy  Council^  and  to  com- 
fcLnti/?  municate  the  Matter  to  them;  for  it  did  remain  a  Secret  yet,  no  Man 
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knowing  or  fpeaking  of  it.  The  Council  was  fo  full,  that  there  was  only 
one  Counfellor  that  was  abfent.  The  King  informed  them  of  all  that  had 
palTed  in  that  Affair,  “  how  it  was  firft  propofed  to  him,  and  the  Objec- 
“  tions  which  occurred  to  him  againft  it ;  for  the  better  clearing  whereof 
“  the  Ambaffadour  had  made  a  Voyage  into  Portugal ',  and  was  returned 
“  with  fuch  Satisfaction  to  all  Particulars,  that  He  thought  it  now  Time  to 
“  communicate  the  Whole  to  them,  that  He  might  receive  their  Advice.” 

He  commanded  then  the  particular  Proportions,  which  were  offered  by  the 
Ambaffadour,  to  be  reported.  And  thereupon  He  commanded  and  conjured 
ic  all  the  Lords  feverally  to  give  him  their  Advice  ;  for  He  faid  “  He  had  not 
“  yet  fo  firmly  refolved,  but  that  He  might  change  his  Mind,  if  He  heard 
“  Reafons  to  move  him:  And  therefore  They  would  not  deal  faithfully 
“  with  him,  if  They  did  not  with  all  Freedom  declare  their  Judgment  to 
“  him.”  In  fhort,  every  Man  delivered  his  Opinion,  and  every  One  agreed 
in  the  Opinion,  “  that  it  was  very  fit  for  his  Majefty  to  embrace  the  Pro- 
“  pofi tions,  which  were  of  great  Advantage  to  himfelf  and  the  Kingdom 
and  that  their  Advice  was,  “  that  He  fhould  fpeedily  and  without  more  Which  unani- 
“Delay  conclude  the  Treaty.”  And  thereupon  his  Majefty  faid,  “that 
“  He  looked  upon  fo  unanimous  a  Concurrence  as  a  good  Omen,  and  that 
zo  “  He  would  follow  their  Advice.” 

All  this  was  done  between  the  Diffolution  of  the  Parliament  in  Dc~  7he  ntw 
comber ,  and  the  affembling  the  other  in  May  following.  And  upon liament  me!u 
the  firft  Day  of  its  coming  together,  w7hich  was  upon  the  eighth  of  May , 
the  very  Day  that  his  Majefty  had  been  proclaimed  the  Year  before.  He  rbe  King's 
told  them  “  that  He  had  deferred  it  a  Week,  that  They  might  meet spmh' 

“  upon  that  Day,  for  the  Memory  of  the  former  Day.”  The  King,  after 
fome  gracious  Expreftions  of  his  Confidence  in  them,  told  them  “  that 
“  They  would  find  what  Method  He  thought  beft  for  their  Proceeding,  by 
“  two  Bills  which  He  had  caufed  to  be  provided  for  them,  which  were  for 
30“  Confirmation  of  all  that  had  been  enadted  in  the  laft  Meeting;”  and  re¬ 
peated  what  He  had  faid  to  them  when  He  was  laft  there  :  “  That  next  He  preps 
“  to  the  7niraculous  Blejfing  of  God  Almighty ,  and  indeed  as  an  immediate  ffjj 
“  EffeSl  of  that  Bleffmg ,  He  did  impute  the  good  Difpofition  and  Security  of,ndem,!it)'' 
“  They  were  all  in,  to  the  happy  Adt  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  :  Thatf 
his  Majefty  faid,  “  was  the  principal  Corner-Stone  that  fupported  that  excellent 
“  Building,  that  created  Kmdnefs  in  the?n  to  each  other ;  and  Confidence 
“  was  their  joint  a?id  cojmnon  Security .”  He  told  them,  “  He  was  ftill 

“  of  the  fame  Opinion,  and  more  if  it  were  poftlble  of  that  Opinion  than 
“  He  had  been,  by  the  Experience  He  had  of  the  Benefit  of  it,  and  from 
40“  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  what  fome  Men  faid  againft  it.”  He  defired  them 
“to  provide  full  Remedies  for  future  Mifchiefs ;  to  be  as  fevere  as  They 
“  would  againft  new  Offenders,  efpecially  if  They  were  fo  upon  old  Prin- 
“  ciples ;  and  that  They  would  pull  up  thofe  Principles  by  the  Roots.  But,” 
his  Majefty  faid,  “  He  fhould  never  think  him  a  wife  Man,  that  would 
“  endeavour  to  undermine  and  fhake  that  Foundation  of  the  publick  Peace, 

“  by  infringing  that  Adi  in  the  leaft  Degree ;  or  that  He  could  be  his 
“  Friend,  or  wifh  him  well,  who  would  perfuade  him  ever  to  conlent  to  the 
“  Breach  of  a  Promife  He  had  fo  folemnly  made  when  He  was  abroad, 

“and  had  performed  with  that  Solemnity  after,  and  becaufe  He  had 
“  promifed  it:  And  that  He  could  not  fufpedt  any  Attempts  of  that  Kind  by 
“  any  Men  of  Merit  and  Virtue.” 

And  this  Warmth  of  his  Majefty  upon  this  Subjedt  was  not  then  more 
than  needed  :  For  the  Armies  being  now  difbanded,  there  were  great  Com- 
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binations  entered  into,  not  to  confirm  the  Att  of  Oblivion ;  which  They  . 
knew  without  Confirmation  would  fignify  Nothing.  Men  were  well 
enough  contented,  that  the  King  fhould  grant  Indemnity  to  all  Men  that 
had  rebelled  againft  him;  that  He  fhould  grant  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  to 
them,  who  had  forfeited  them  to  him:  But  They  thought  it  very  unrea- 
fonable  and  unjuft,  that  the  King  fhould  releafe  thofe  Debts  which  were 
immediately  due  to  them,  and  forgive  thofe  Trefpaffes  which  had  been 
committed  to  their  particular  Damage.  They  could  not  endure  to  meet 
the  fame  Men  in  the  King’s  Highway,  now  it  was  the  King’s  Highway 
again,  who  had  heretofore  affronted  them  in  thofe  Ways,  becaufe  they  10 
were  not  the  King’s,  and  only  becaufe  They  knew  They  could  obtain 
no  Juftice  againft  them.  They  could  not  with  any  Patience  fee  thofe  Men, 
who  not  only  during  the  War  had  opprefled  them,  plundered  their  Houfes, 
and  had  their  own  adorned  with  the  Furniture  They  had  robbed  them  of, 
ride  upon  the  fame  Horfes  which  They  had  then  taken  from  them  upon  no 
other  Pretence,  but  becaufe  they  were  better  than  their  own ;  but  after 
the  War  was  ended,  had  committed  many  infolent  Trefpaffes  upon  them 
wantonly,  and  to  fhew  their  Power  of  Juftice  of  Peace  or  Committee  Men, 
and  had  from  the  loweft  Beggary  raifed  great  Eftates,  out  of  which  They 
were  well  able  to  fatisfy,  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree,  the  Damages  the  other  «> 
had  fuftained.  And  thofe  and  other  Paflions  of  this  Kind,  which  muff 
have  invalidated  the  whole  AEl  of  Indemnity ,  could  not  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  without  the  King’s  Influence,  and  indeed  his  immediate  Interpo¬ 
sition  and  Induftry. 

He  acquaints  When  his  Majefty  had  fpoken  all  He  thought  fit  upon  that  Subject,  He 
them  with  bh  told  them,  ££  He  could  not  conclude  without  telling  them  fome  News, 

t  tit ended  ^  * 

tl  News  that  He  thought  would  be  very  acceptable  to  them ;  and  therefore 
“  He  fhould  think  himfelf  unkind  and  illnatured,  if  Fie  fhould  not  impart 
“  it  to  them.  That  He  had  been  often  put  in  Mind  by  his  Friends,  that 
t£  it  was  high  Time  to  marry ;  and  He  had  thought  fo  himfelf,  ever  fince  30 
££  He  came  into  England:  But  there  appeared  Difficulties  enough  in  the 
Choice,  though  many  Overtures  had  been  made  to  him.  And  if  He 
fhould  never  marry  till  He  could  make  fuch  a  Choice,  againft  which 
“  there  could  be  no  Forefight  of  any  Inconvenience  that  might  enfue,  They 
<£  would  live  to  fee  him  an  old  Bachelor,  which  He  thought  They  did 
c<  not  defire  to  do.”  He  faid,  “  He  could  now  tell  them,  not  only  that 
C£  He  was  refolved  to  marry,  but  whom  He  refolved  to  marry,  if  it  pleafed 
“  God.  That  towards  his  Refolution,  Fie  had  ufed  that  Deliberation,  and 
<£  taken  that  Advice,  that  He  ought  to  do  in  a  Cafe  of  that  Importance,  and 
££  with  a  full  Confideration  of  the  Good  of  his  Subje&s  in  general,  as  of  40 
C£  himfelf.  It  was  with  the  Daughter  of  Portugal.  That  when  He  had,  as 
“  well  as  He  could,  weighed  all  that  occurred  to  himfelf,  the  firft  Refolu- 
££  tion  He  took,  was  to  ftate  the  whole  Overtures  which  had  been  made  to 
££  him,  and  in  Truth  all  that  had  been  faid  againft  it,  to  his  Privy  Council; 

££  without  hearing  whofe  Advice,  He  never  did  nor  ever  would  refolve  any 
C£  Thing  of  publick  Importance.  And,”  He  faid,  tc  He  told  them  with  great 
££  Satisfaction  and  Comfort  to  himfelf,  that  after  many  Hours  Debate  in  full 
££  Council  (for  He  thought  there  was  not  above  One  abfent) ,  and  He 
££  believed  upon  weighing  all  that  could  be  faid  upon  that  SubjeCt,  for  or 
£t  againft  it;  the  Lords,  without  one  diffenting  Voice,  advifed  him  with  all  fo 
££  imaginable  Cheerfulnefs  to  this  Marriage :  Which  He  looked  upon  as 
£t  very  wonderful,  and  even  as  fome  Inftance  of  the  Approbation  of  God 
£C  himfelf.  That  He  had  thereupon  taken  his  own  Refolution,  and  con- 
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«  eluded  with  the  Ambafladour  of  Portugal,  who  was  departing  with  the 
“  whole  Treaty  figned,  which  They  would  find  to  contain  many  great 
“  Advantages  to  the  Kingdom ;  and  that  He  would  make  all  the  Hafte  He 
“  could,  to  fetch  them  a  Queen  hither,  who  He  doubted  not  would  bring 
“  great  Blefiings  with  her,  to  him  and  them.” 

The  next  Day  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  after  They  had  expreffed 
all  the  Joy  imaginable  amongft  them,  fent  to  the  King,  “  that  He  would 
“  appoint  a  Time  when  He  would  admit  them  to  his  Prefence  Which  when 
He  had  done,  Both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  a  Body,  prefented  by  the  Speaker 
jo  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  their  humble  Thanks  to  his  Majefty,  “for  that  H  t  Theta* 

<c  had  vouchfafed  to  acquaint  them  with  his  Refolution  to  marry,  which  had 
“  exceedingly  rejoiced  their  Hearts,  and  would,  They  doubted  not,  draw  button  of  it. 

“  down  God’s  Blefiing  upon  his  Majefty  and  the  Kingdom.”  Shortly  after, 
the  Fleet  was  made  ready,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  Admiral  thereof  was 
likewife  made  Ambaffadour  to  Portugal,  and  appointed  to  receive  the 
Queen,  and  to  conduct  her  into  England. 

This  was  the  whole  Proceedings  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  that 
Treaty  about  the  Marriage  of  the  King;  by  the  whole  Circumftances 
whereof  it  is  apparent  enough,  that  no  particular  Corruption  in  any  fingle 
10  Perfon  could  have  brought  it  to  pafs  in  that  Manner,  and  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  never  propofed  it,  nor  heard  of  it  but  from  the  King  himfelf,  nor 
advanced  it  afterwards  more  than  every  One  of  the  other  Lords  did  ;  and  if 
He  had  done  lefs,  He  could  neither  have  been  thought  a  prudent  or  an  honeft 
Man :  To  which  no  more  fhall  be  added,  than  that  neither  before  or  in 
the  Treaty,  or  after  the  Marriage,  He  ever  received  the  leaf!:  Reward  or  the 
leaf!  Prefent  from  Portugal. 

During  the  Interval  of  Parliament,  the  King  had  made  Choice  of  many  Net0  ^iJL 
very  eminent  and  learned  Men,  who  were  confecrated  to  fome  of  the  Sees  o £«pp«r.tej. 
Bifhops  which  were  void  ;  that  the  Prefervation  of  the  Succeffion  might  not 
30  depend  upon  the  Lives  of  the  few  Bifhops  who  remained,  and  who  were 
all  very  aged  :  Which  could  not  have  been  done  fooner,  nor  till  the  other 
Parliament,  to  whom  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  had  been  referred,  was 
diffolved.  Nor  could  He  yet  give  any  Remedy  to  the  Licenfe  in  the 
Pra&ice  of  Religion,  which  in  all  Places  was  full  of  Scandal  and  Diforder, 

.  becaufe  the  Liturgy  was  not  yet  finifhed ;  till  when,  the  Indulgence  by  his 
Declaration  was  not  to  be  reftrained.  But  at  the  fame  Time  that  He  ifliied  out 
his  Writs  for  convening  the  Parliament,  He  had  likewife  fent  Summons  to  ,  „ 

o  J  ...  0  cut  c  cation 

the  Bifhops,  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  which  is  the  legal  fummntd. 
Synod  in  England ;  againft  the  Coming  together  whereof  the  Liturgy  would 
40  be  finifhed,  which  his  Majefty  intended  to  fend  thither  to  be  examined, 
debated  and  confirmed.  And  then  He  hoped  to  provide,  with  the  Afiif- 
tance  of  the  Parliament,  fuch  a  Settlement  in  Religion,  as  would  prevent 
any  Diforder  in  the  State  upon  thofe  Pretences.  And  it  was  very  neceffary  to 
Jofe  no  Time  in  the  Profecution  of  that  Cure ;  for  the  Malignity  againft 
the  Church  appeared  to  increafe,  and  to  be  greater  than  it  was  upon 
the  Coming  in  of  the  King. 

The  old  Bifhops  who  remained  alive,  and  fuch  Deans  and  Chapters  as 
were  numerous  enough  for  the  Corporation,  who  had  been  long  kept 
fafting,  had  now  Appetites  proportionable.  Moft  of  them  were  very  poor, 
yo  and  had  undergone  great  Extremities ;  fome  of  the  Bifhops  having  fupported 
themfelves  and  their  Families  by  teaching  Schools,  and  fubmitting  to  the 
like  low  Condefcenfions.  And  others  law,  that  if  They  died  before  They 
Were  enabled  to  make  fome  Provifion  for  them,  their  Wives  and  Children 
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muft  unavoidably  ftarve :  And  therefore  They  made  Hade  to  enter  upon 
their  own.  And  now  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament  had  not  Strength  enough 
to  batter  an  Ad  of  Parliament.  They  called  their  old  Tenants  to  Account 
for  Rent,  and  to  renew  their  Eftates  if  They  had  a  Mind  to  it ;  for  mod 
old  Leafes  were  expired  in  the  long  Continuance  of  the  War,  and  the  old 
Tenants  had  been  compelled  either  to  purchafe  a  new  Right  and  Title 
from  the  State  (when  the  Ordinance  was  paffed  for  taking  away  all  Bifhops, 
Deans  and  Chapters,  and  for  felling  all  the  Lands  which  belonged  to  them), 
or  to  fell  their  prefent  Edates  to  thofe,  who  had  purchafed  the  Reverdon  and 
the  Inheritance  thereof :  So  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  old 
Tenants  and  the  new  Purchafers,  repaired  to  the  true  Owners  as  foon  as  the 
King  was  redored ;  the  former  expending  to  be  redored  again  to  the  Pod 
fedion  of  what  They  had  fold,  under  an  unreafonable  Pretence  of  a  Tenant 
Right  (as  They  called  it),  becaufe  there  remained  yet  (as  in  many  Cafes 
there  did)  a  Year  or  feme  other  Term  of  their  old  Leafes  unexpired,  and 
becaufe  They  had  out  of  Confcience  forborne  to  buy  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Church,  which  was  fird  offered  to  them.  And  for  the  Refufal  thereof, 
and  fuch  a  reaionable  Fine  as  was  ufual,  They  hoped  to  have  a  new  Leafe, 
and  to  be  readmitted  to  be  Tenants  to  the  Church.  The  other,  the 
Purchafers  (amongd  which  there  were  feme  very  infamous  Perfons),  appeared 
as  conddent,  and  did  not  think,  that  according  to  the  Clemency  that  was 
pradtifed  towards  all  Sorts  of  Men,  it  could  be  thought  Judice,  that  They 
fhould  lofe  the  entire  Sum  They  had  dilburfed  upon  the  Faith  of  that 
Government,  which  the  whole  Kingdom  fubmitted  to;  but  that  They 
fhould,  indead  of  the  Inheritance  They  had  an  ill  Title  to,  have  a  good 
Leafe  for  Lives  or  Years  granted  to  them  by  them  who  had  now  the  Right; 
at  lead,  that  upon  the  old  Rent  and  moderate  Fines  They  fhouldbe  continued 
Tenants  to  the  Church,  without  any  Regard  to  thofe  who  had  fold  both 
their  Podedion,  and  with  that  all  the  Right  or  Title  that  They  might 
pretend  to,  for  a  valuable  Confederation.  And  They  had  the  more  Hope  ?o 
of  this,  becaufe  the  King  had  granted  a  Commifeion,  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  England ,  to  feme  Lords  of  the  Council  and  to  other  eminent  Perfons, 
to  interpofe  and  mediate  with  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy  in  fuch  Cafes,  as 
ought  not  to  be  profecuted  with  Rigour. 

But  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy  concerned  had  not  the  good  Fortune  to  pleafe 
their  old  or  their  new  Tenants.  They  had  been  very  barbaroufly  ufed 
themfelves;  and  that  had  too  much  quenched  all  Tendernefs  towards 
others.  They  did  not  enough  diftinguifh  between  Perfons:  Nor  did  the 
Suffering  any  Man  had  undergone  for  Fidelity  to  the  King,  or  his  Affe&ion 
to  the  Church  eminently  expreffed,  often  prevail  for  the  Mitigation  of  his  40 
Fine ;  or  if  it  did  fometimes,  three  or  four  Stories  of  the  contrary,  and  in 
which  there  had  been  feme  unreafonable  Hardnefs  ufed,  made  a  greater  Noife 
and  fpread  farther,  than  their  Examples  of  Charity  and  Moderation.  And 
as  honeft  Men  did  not  ufually  fare  the  better  for  any  Merit,  fo  the  Pur¬ 
chafers  who  offered  moft  Money,  did  not  fare  the  worfe  for  all  the  Vil- 
lanies  They  had  committed.  And  two  or  three  unhappy  Inftances  of  this 
Kind  brought  Scandal  upon  the  whole  Church,  as  if  They  had  been  all 
guilty  of  the  fame  Exceffes,  which  They  were  far  from.  And  by  this 
Means  the  new  Bifhops,  who  did  not  all  follow  the  Precedents  made  by  the 
old,  underwent  the  fame  Reproaches :  And  many  of  them  who  had  moil 
adhered  to  their  Order,  and  for  fo  doing  had  undergone  for  twenty  Years 
together  fundry  Perfecutions  and  Opprefeions,  were  not  in  their  prefent 
Pafeion  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  renewing  it,  as  They  expected  to  have 
\  '  3  been. 
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been.  Yet  upon  a  very  ftridt  Examination  of  the  true  Grounds  of  all  thole 
Mifprilions  (except  fome  few  Inflances  which  cannot  be  defended),  there 
will  be  found  more  Paffion  than  Juftice  in  them ;  and  that  there  was  even 
a  Neceffity  to  raife  as  much  Money  as  could  be  juftly  done,  for  the 
repairing  the  Cathedrals,  which  were  all  miferably  ruinated  or  defaced,  and 
for  the  entirely  building  up  many  Houfes  of  the  Prebends,  which  had  been 
pulled  down  or  let  fall  to  the  Ground.  And  thofe  Ways  much  more  of 
thofe  Monies  which  were  raifed  by  Fines  were  ifiued  and  expended,  than 
what  went  into  the  private  Purfes  of  them,  who  had  a  Right  to  them,  and 
io  had  Need  enough  of  them.  But  the  Time  began  to  be  froward  again,  and  all 
Degrees  of  Men  were  hard  to  be  pleafed ;  efpecially  when  They  faw  one 
Claffis  of  Men  reftored  to  more  than  They  had  ever  loft,  and  preferred  to 
a  Plenty  They  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  whilft  themfelves  remained 
remedilefs  after  fo  many  Sufferings,  and  without  any  other  Teftimony  of 
their  Courage  and  Fidelity,  than  in  the  Ruin  of  their  Fortunes,  and  the 
Sale  of  their  Inheritance. 

Another  great  Work  was  performed,  between  the  Diftolution  of  the  The  King's 
laft  and  the  Beginning  of  the  next  Parliament,  which  was  the  Ceremony  of Corotiatt6ni 
the  King’s  Coronation ;  and  was  done  with  the  greateft  Solemnity  and 
20  Glory,  that  ever  any  had  been  feen  in  that  Kingdom.  That  the  Novelties  and 
new  Inventions,  with  which  the  Kingdom  had  been  fo  much  intoxicated  for 
fo  many  Years  together,  might  be  difeountenanced  and  difcredited  in  the 
Eyes  of  the  People,  for  the  Folly  and  Want  of  State  thereof ;  his  Majefty 
had  directed  the  Records  and  old  Formularies  fhould  be  examined,  and 
thereupon  all  Things  fhould  be  prepared,  and  all  Forms  accuftomed  be 
ufed,  that  might  add  Luftre  and  Splendour  to  the  Solemnity,  A  Court  of 
Claims  was  eredted,  where  before  the  Lords  Commiffioners  for  that  Service, 
all  Perfons  made  Claim  to  thofe  Privileges  and  Precedency,  which  They 
conceived  to  be  due  to  their  Perfons,  or  the  Offices  of  which  They  were 
?o  poflefled,  in  the  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation  ;  which  were  allowed  or  reje&ed 
as  their  Right  appeared.  ' 

The  King  went  early  in  the  Morning  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  his 
Coach,  moft  of  the  Lords  being  there  before.  And  about  ten  of  the  Clock 
They  fet  forward  towards  Whitehall ,  ranged  in  that  Order  as  the  Heralds 
had  appointed;  thofe  of  the  Long  Robe,  the  King’s  Council  at  Law,  the 
Mafters  of  the  Chancery,  and  Judges,  going  firft,  and  fo  the  Lords  in  their 
Order,  very  fplendidly  habited,  on  rich  Footcloths;  the  Number  of  their 
Footmen  being  limited,  to  the  Dukes  ten,  to  the  Earls  eight,  and  to  the 
Vifcounts  fix,  and  the  Barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as  their  other  Servants 
40  were.  The  whole  Show  was  the  moft  glorious  in  the  Order  and  Expenfe, 
that  had  been  ever  feen  in  England ;  They  who  rode  firft  being  in  Fleet- 
flreet  when  the  King  ifiued  out  of  the  Tower ,  as  was  known  by  the  Dif- 
charge  of  the  Ordnance  :  And  it  was  near  three  of  the  Clock  in  the  After¬ 
noon,  when  the  King  alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  Morning  the  King 
rode  in  the  fame  State  in  his  Robes  and  with  his  Crown  on  his  Head,  and 
all  the  Lords  in  their  Robes,  to  Weflminfter-Hall ;  where  all  the  Enfigns  for 
the  Coronation  were  delivered  to  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them, 
the  Earl  of  Northwnberland  being  made  High  Conftable,  and  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  Earl  Marffial,  for  the  Day.  And  then  all  the  Lords  in  their  Order, 

50  and  the  King  himfelf,  walked  on  Foot  upon  blue  Cloth  from  W zflmin- 
fer-Hall  to  the  Abbey  Churchy  where  after  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr. 

Morley  (then  Biffiop  of  Worcejler )  in  Henry  the  Seventh' s  Chapel ,  the  King 
was  fworn,  crowned  and  anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon  Archbiffiop  of  Canter - 
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bury ,  with  all  the  Solemnity  that  in  thofe  Cafes  had  been  ufed.  All  which 
being  done,  the  King  returned  in  the  fame  Manner  on  Foot  to  TVeJiminfter- 
Hally  which  was  adorned  with  rich  Hangings  and  Statues;  and  there 
the  King  dined,  and  the  Lords  on  either  Side  at  Tables  provided  for 
them:  And  all  other  Ceremonies  were  performed  with  great  Order  and 
Magnificence. 

Tm unlucky  I  should  not  have  enlarged  thus  much  upon  the  Ceremony  of  the  Co- 

wbub  attend  ronati°n>  lt  may  not  mentioned  it  (a  perfect  Narration  having  been  then 
made  and  publifhed  of  it,  with  all  the  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  the 
City  of  London) ,  but  that  there  were  two  Accidents  in  it,  the  one  abfo-  io 
lutely  new,  the  other  that  produced  fome  Inconveniences  which  were  not 
then  difcerned.  The  firfb  was,  that  it  being  the  Cufbom  in  thofe  great 
Ceremonies  or  Triumphs  of  State,  that  the  Mafter  of  the  King’s  Horfe, 
(who  is  always  a  great  Man,  and  was  now  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ,  the 
General)  rides  next  after  the  King,  with  a  led  Horfe  in  his  Hand:  In  this 
Occafion  the  Duke  of  York  privately  prevailed  with  the  King,  who  had  not 
enough  Reverence  for  old  Cuftoms,  without  any  Confultation,  that  his 
Mafter  of  his  Horfe  (fo  He  was  called),  Mr.  fermyny  a  younger  Brother  of 
a  very  private  Gentleman’s  Family,  fhould  ride  as  near  his  Perfon,  as  the 
General  did  to  his  Majefty,  and  lead  a  Horfe  likewife  in  his  Hand ;  a  zo 
Thing  never  heard  of  before.  Neither  in  Truth  hath  the  younger  Brother 
of  the  King  fuch  an  Officer  as  Mafter  of  his  Horfe,  which  is  a  Term  re- 
ftrained  within  the  Family  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  of  TV  ales  \  and 
the  two  Mafters  of  the  Horfe  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  are  fubordinate 
to  the  King’s  Mafter  of  his  Horfe,  who  hath  the  Jurifdi&ion  over  the  other. 
The  Lords  were  exceedingly  furprifed  and  troubled  at  this,  of  which 
They  heard  Nothing  till  They  faw  it ;  and  They  liked  it  the  worfe,  becaule 
They  difcerned  that  it  iflued  from  a  Fountain,  from  whence  many  bitter 
Waters  were  like  to  flow,  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Court  of  Fra?icey  whereof  the 
King  and  the  Duke  had  too  much  the  Image  in  their  Heads,  and  than  3o 
which  there  could  not  be  a  Copy  more  univerfally  ingrateful  and  odious  to 
the  Englijh  Nation. 

The  other  was:  In  the  Morning  of  the  Coronation,  whilft  They  fate  at 
the  Table  in  TV efltninfter- Hally  to  fee  the  many  Enfigns  of  the  Coronation 
delivered  to  thofe  Lords  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberlandy  who  was  that  Day  High  Conftable,  came  to  the  King  and 
told  him,  “that  amongft  the  young  Noblemen  who  were  appointed  to 
“  carry  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  King’s  Mantle,  the  Lord  Ofory ,  who  was 
“  the  eldeft  Son  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond ,  challenged  the  Place  before  the 
<«  Lord  Percy ,  who  was  his  eldeft  Son  ;  whereas”  He  faid  “  the  Duke  of  Or -  4o 
“  mo?id  had  no  Place  in  the  Ceremony  of  that  Day,  as  Duke,  but  only  as 
M  Earl  of  Brecknocky  and  fo  the  eldeft  Sons  of  all  ancienter  Earls  ought  to 
“  take  Place  of  his  eldeft  Son which  was  fo  known  a  Rule,  and  of  fo 
general  a  Concernment,  that  the  King  could  not  chufe  but  declare  it,  and 
fend  a  Meflage  to  the  Lord  OJforjf  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  f<  that  He 
“  fhould  defift  from  his  Pretence.”  This,  and  the  publick  Manner  of  afkang 
and  determining  it,  produced  two  ill  Effe&s.  The  firft,  a  Jealoufy  and  ill 
Underftanding  between  the  two  great  Families :  The  One  naturally  underva¬ 
luing  and  contemning  his  Equals,  without  paying  much  Regard  to  his  Su- 
periours ;  and  the  other  not  being  ufed  to  be  contemned  by  any,  and  well  *o 
knowing  that  all  the  Advantages  the  Earl  had  in  Englandy  either  in  Antiquity 
’  or  Fortune,  He  had  the  fame  in  Irelandy  and  that  He  had  merited  and 
received  an  Increafe  of  Title,  when  the  other  had  deferved  to  lofe  that  which 
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He  was  bom  to.  The  other*  was  a  Jealoufy  and  Prejudice  that  it  raifed  ill 
the  Nobility  of  England ,  as  if  the  Duke  ol  On?iond  (who  in  Truth  knew 
Nothing  of  it)  had  entered  upon  that  Conteft,  in  Hope  that  by  his  Intereft 
in  the  King,  He  fhould  be  able  to  put  this  eternal  Affront  upon  the  Peers  *' 
of  England ,  to  bring  them  upon  the  fame  Level  with  thofe  of  Ireland , 
who  had  no  fuch  Efteem.  And  it  did  not  a  little  add  to  their  Envy,  that 
He  had  behaved  himfelf  fo  worthily  throughout  the  ill  Times,  that  He  was 
the  Object  of  an  univerfal  Reverence  at  home  and  abroad;  which  was  a 
Reproach  to  moft  of  them,  whofe  A&ions  would  not  bear  the  Light.  But 
io  as  the  Duke  was  not  in  the  lead  Degree  privy  to  the  particular  Conteff,  nor 
raifed  the  Value  of  himfelf  from  any  Merit  in  his  Services,  nor  undervalued 
others  upon  the  Advantage  of  their  having  done  amifs;  fo  He  was  abun¬ 
dantly  fatisfied  in  the  Teftimony  of  his  own  Confcience,  and  in  his  unquef- 
tionable  Innocence,  and  from  thence  too  much  defpifed  the  Prejudice  and 
the  Envy  the  others  had  towards  him,  the  Marks  whereof  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  afterwards  to  bear,  which  He  did  with  the  fame  Magnanimity. 

Before  We  proceed  farther  in  the  Relation  of  what  was  afterwards  done, 
it  will  not  be  unfeafonable  in  this  Place  to  give  an  Account  of  fomewhat 
that  was  not  done,  and  which  was  generally  expe&ed  to  have  been  done, 
zo  and  as  generally  cenfured  becaufe  it  was  not ;  the  Reafon  whereof  is  known 
to  very  few.  The  King  had  refolved  before  his  Coming  into  E?igland)  i„. 
that  as  foon  as  He  fhould  be  fettled  in  any  Condition  of  Security,  and  no 
juft  Apprehenfion  of  future  Troubles,  He  would  take  up  and  remove  tended. 
the  Body  of  his  Father,  the  laft  King,  from  Windfor ,  and  inter  it  with  all 
Solemnity  at  TVeftmmfter ;  and  that  the  Court  fhould  continue  in  Mourning 
till  the  Coronation.  And  many  good  People  thought  this  fo  neceftary, 
that  They  were  much  troubled  that  it  was  not  done,  and  liked  not  the 
Reafons  which  were  given*  which  made  it  appear  that  it  had  been  confi- 
dered.  The  Reafons  which  were  given  in  publick  Difcourfes  from  Hand 
jo  to  Hand,  were  two.  The  firft;  that  now  ten  Years  were  paft  Bnce  that 
woful  Tragedy,  and  the  Joy  and  the  Triumph  for  the  King’s  Return  had 
compofed  the  Minds  of  the  People,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  renew  the 
Memory  of  that  Parricide,  by  the  Spedtacle  of  a  folemn  Funeral;  left  it 
might  caufe  fuch  Commotions  of  the  Vulgar  in  all  Places,  as  might  pro¬ 
duce  great  Diforders  and  Infurre&ions  amongft  thofe  who  had  formerly 
ferved  the  Kingdom,  as  if  it  were  a  good  Seafon  and  a  new  Provocation  to 
take  Revenge  upon  their  Neighbours  who  had  formerly  tyrannifed  over 
them;  which  might  likewife  have  caufed  the  Soldiers,  who  were  newly  dif- 
banded,  to  draw  themfelves  together  for  their  own  Security:  And  fo  the 
40 Peace  would  be  at  leaft  difturbed.  The  other  was;  that  to  perform  this 
Interment  in  any  private  Manner,  would  be  liable  to  very  juft  Cenfure, 
when  all  Things  relating  to  the  King  himfelf  had  fhowed  fo  magnificently; 
and  if  it  were  done  with  the  ufual  Pomp  of  a  folemn  Interment  of  a  King, 
the  Expenfe  would  be  fo  vaft,  that  there  would  be  neither  Money  found 
nor  Credit  for  the  Charge  thereof. 

These  were  the  Reafons  alleged  and  fpread  abroad;  nor  was  either 
them  in  itfelf  without  Weight  to  thinking  Men.  But  the  true  Reafon  was.  Body  mid  net 
At  the  Time  of  that  horrid  Murder,  Windfor  was  a  Garrifon  under  the  Lc^-unL 
Command  of  a  Citizen,  who  was  an  Anabaptijl ,  with  all  his  Officers  and 
50  Soldiers.  The  Men  had  broken  down  all  the  Wainlcot,  Rails  and  Parti¬ 
tions,  which  divided  the  Church,  defaced  all  the  Monuments  and  other 
Marks,  and  reduced  the  Whole  into  the  Form  of  a  Stable  or  Barn,  and 
1  fcarce  fit  for  any  other  Ufe ;  when  Cromwell  had  declared  that  the 
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Royal  Body  ffiould  be  privately  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Caftle  at 
IVindfor ,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earls 
of  Southampton  and  Lindfey ,  had  obtained  Leave  to  be  prefent  (only  to  be 
prefent,  for  They  had  no  Power  to  prepare  or  do  any  Thing  in  it)  at 
their  Mailer’s  Burial.  Thofe  great  Men  were  not  fuffered  to  have  above 
three  Servants  each,  to  enter  into  the  Caftle  with  them;  and  it  may  eafily  be 
concluded,  that  their  own  noble  Hearts  were  too  full  of  Sorrow,  to  fend  theiy 
Eyes  abroad  to  take  Notice  of  the  Places  by  which  They  paffed.  They  found 
the  Church  fo  wild  a  Place,  that  They  knew  not  where  They  were ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  Royal  Body  was  put  into  the  Ground,  They  were  condu&ed  out  of  l9 
the  Caftle  to  their  Lodging  in  the  Town,  and  the  next  Morning  re¬ 
turned  to  their  feveral  Houfes.  Shortly  after  the  King  returned  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Seas,  He  fettled  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windfor ,  with  Direc¬ 
tion  to  put  his  Royal  Chapel  there  into  the  Order  it  ufed  to  be,  and  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Ruins  thereof,  which  was  a  long  and  a  difficult  Work.  His 
Majefty  commanded  the  Dean  carefully  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  Place,  in 
which  the  King’s  Body  had  been  interred,  and  to  give  him  Notice  of  it. 
Upon  Enquiry  He  could  not  find  one  Perfon  in  the  Caftle  or  in  the  Town,  who 
had  been  prefent  at  the  Burial.  When  the  Parliament  firft  feized  upon  the 
Caftle  and  put  a  Garrifon  into  it,  fhortly  after,  They  not  only  ejected  all  20 
the  Prebends  and  Singingmen  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  but  turned  out  all  the 
Officers  and  Servants  who  had  any  Relation  to  the  King  or  to  the  Church, 
except  only  thofe  who  were  notorious  for  their  Infidelity  towards  the  King 
or  the  Church :  And  of  thole,  or  of  the  Officers  or  Soldiers  of  the  Garrifon, 
there  could  not  now  one  Man  be  found,  who  was  in  the  Church  when  the 
King  was  buried.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
were  Both  dead :  And  the  King  fent.  (after  He  had  received  that  Account 
from  the  Dean)  the  two  furviving  Lords,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  of 
Lindfey ,  to  Windfor ;  who  taking  with  them  as  many  of  thofe  three  Servants 
who  had  been  admitted  to  attend  them,  as  were  now  living,  They  could  ?© 
not  recoiled;  their  Memories,  nor  find  any  one  Mark  by  which  They  could 
make  any  Judgment,  near  what  Place  the  King’s  Body  lay.  They  made  fome 
Guefs,  by  the  Information  of  the  Workmen  who  had  been  now  employed  in  the 
new  Pavement  of  the  Church,  and  upon  their  Obfervation  of  any  Place  where 
the  Earth  had  feemed  to  lye  lighter,  that  it  might  be  in  or  near  that  Place : 
But  when  They  had  caufed  it  to  be  digged,  and  fearched  in  and  about  it,  They 
found  Nothing.  And  upon  their  Return,  the  King  gave  over  all  farther 
Thought  of  Enquiry  :  And  thofe  other  Reafons  were  call  abroad  upon  any 
occafional  Enquiry  or  Difcourfe  of  that  Subject. 

The  Affairs  of  That  which  gave  the  King  moft  Trouble,  and  deprived  him  of  that  40 
Eafe  and  Quiet  which  He  had  promifed  to  himfelf  during  the  Vacation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Parliaments,  was  the  Bufinefs  of  Ireland',  which  We  fhall 
now  take  up  again,  and  continue  the  Relation  without  Interruption,  as 
long  as  We  fhall  think  fit  to  make  any  Mention  of  that  Affair.  We  left 
it  in  the  Hands  of  the  Lord  Roberts ,  whom  the  King  had  declared  Deputy 
of  Ireland ,  prefuming  that  He  would  upon  Conference  with  the  feveral 
Parties,  who  were  all  appointed  to  attend  him,  fo  fhape  and  model  the 
whole  Bulk,  that  it  might  be  more  capable  of  fome  farther  Debate  before 
his  Majefty  in  Council:  But  that  Hand  did  not  hold  it  many  Days. 
chr, raster  of  That  noble  Lord,  though  of  a  good  Underftanding,  was  of  fo  morofe™ 

the  Deputy,  a  Nature,  that  it  was  no  ealy  Matter  to  treat  with  him.  He  had  fome  pe- 
dantick  Parts  of  Learning,  which  made  his  other  Parts  of  Judgment  the 
Avorfe,  for  He  had  fome  Parts  of  good  Knowledge  in  the  Law,  and  in  An- 
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quity,  in  the  Precedents  of  former  Times ;  all  which  were  rendered  the 
lefs  ufeful,  by  the  other  Pedantry  contracted  out  of  fome  Books,  and  out  of 
the  ill  Converfation  He  had  with  fome  Clergymen  and  People  in  Quality 
much  below  him,  by  whofe  weak  Faculties  He  raifed  the  Value  of  his  own, 
which  were  very  capable  of  being  improved  in  better  Company.  He  was 
naturally  proud  and  imperious:  Which  Humour  was  increafed  by  an  ill 
Education;  for  excepting  fome  Years  Ipent  in  the  Inns  of  Court  amongft 
the  Books  of  the  Law,  He  might  be  very  juftly  faid  to  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  Cornwall.  There  were  many  Days  palled  after  the  King’s  Declara- 
io  tion  of  him  to  be  Deputy,  before  He  could  be  perfuaded  to  Vifit  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  who  He  knew  was  to  continue  Lieutenant;  and  when  He  did  vifit  him, 
it  was  with  fo  ill  a  Grace,  that  the  other  received  no  Satisfaction  in  it,  and 
the  lefs,  becaufe  He  plainly  difcerned  that  it  proceeded  from  Pride,  which  He 
bore  the  more  uneafily,  becaufe  as  He  was  now  the  greater  Man,  fo  He 
knew  himfelf  to  be  of  a  much  better  Family.  He  made  fo  many  Doubts 
and  Criticifms  upon  the  Draught  of  his  Patent,  that  the  Attorney  General 
was  weary  of  attending  him ;  and  when  all  Things  were  agreed  on  at  Night, 
the  next  Morning  produced  new  Dilemmas.  But  that  which  was  worfe 
than  all  this,  He  received  thofe  of  the  Irijh  Nation  of  the  belt  Quality,  and 
ao  who  were  of  the  Privy  Council  and  chief  Command  in  that  Kingdom,  fo 
fupercilioully ;  received  their  Information  fo  negligently,  and  gave  his  Anfwers 
fo  fcornfully;  that  after  They  had  waited  upon  him  four  or  five  Days, 

They  befought  the  King  that  They  might  not  be  obliged  to  attend  him 
any  more.  And  it  was  evident,  that  his  Carriage  towards  them  was  not  to  be 
fubmitted  to  by  Perfons  of  his  own  Quality,  or  of  any  liberal  Education: 

Nor  did  He  make  any  Advance  towards  the  Bufinefs. 

This  gave  the  King  very  great  Trouble,  and  them  as  much  Pleafure  who 
had  never  liked  the  Defignation.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his  De¬ 
puty,  nor  what  to  do  for  Ireland.  The  Lord  Roberts  was  not  a  Man  that 
30  was  to  be  dilgraced  and  thrown  off,  without  much  Inconvenience  and  Ha¬ 
zard.  He  had  Parts  which  in  Council  and  Parliament  (which  were  the  two 
Scenes  where  all  the  King’s  Bufinefs  lay)  were  very  troublefome;  for  of  all 
Men  alive  who  had  fo  few  Friends,  He  had  the  moft  Followers.  They 
who  converfed  moft  with  him,  knew  him  to  have  many  Humours  which 
were  very  intolerable;  They  who  were  but  a  little  acquainted  with  him, 
took  him  to  be  a  Man  of  much  Knowledge,  and  called  his  Morofity  Gravity, 
and  thought  the  Severity  of  his  Manners  made  him  lefs  grateful  to  the 
Courtiers.  He  had  no  fuch  advantageous  Faculties  in  his  Delivery,  as  could 
impofe  upon  his  Auditors ;  but  He  was  never  tedious,  and  his  Words  made 
40  Imprefiion.  In  a  Word,  He  was  fuch  a  Man,  as  the  King  thought  worthy 
to  be  compounded  with.  And  therefore  his  Majefty  appointed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Treafurer  to  confer  with  him,  and  to  difpofe  him 
to  accept  the  Office  of  Privy  Seal,  which  gave  him  a  great  Precedence  that  7he  ^ 
would  gratify  that  Paffion  which  was  ftrongeft  in  him ;  for  in  his  Nature  Lord 
He  preferred  Place  before  Money,  which  his  Fortune  flood  more  in  Need  of.  offer  of  the 
And  the  King  thought,  it  would  be  no  ill  Argument  to  incline  him  to  give  Fri:'y  ScaL 
over  the  Thought  of  Ireland ,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  King,  to  fupply 
him  for  the  prefent  with  near  any  fuch  Sum  of  Money  as  He  had  very 
reafonably  demanded,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Army  there  (which  was 
jo  upon  the  Matter  to  be  new  modelled,  and  fome  Part  of  it  difbanded)  with 
the  Redu&ion  of  many  Officers,  and  for  his  own  Equipage. 

They  began  their  Approach  to  him,  by  alking  him  c<  when  He.. would 
“be  ready  for  his  Journey  to  Ireland to  which  He  anfwered  with  fome 
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Quicknefs,  ££  that  He  was  confident  there  was  no  Purpofe  to  fend  him  thi- 
“  ther,  for  that  He  faw  there  was  no  Preparation  of  thofe  Things,  without 
“  which  the  King  knew  well  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to  go;  nor 
“  had  his  Majefty  lately  fpoken  to  him  of  it.  Befides  He  had  obferved, 

“ that  the  Chancellor  had  for  many  Days  paft  called  him  at  the  Council, 
“and  in  all  other  Places  where  They  met,  by  the  Name  of  Lord  Roberts ; 

“  whereas,  for  fome  Months  before,  He  had  upon  all  Occafions  and  in  all 
“  Places  treated  him  with  the  Style  of  Lord  Deputy:  Which  gave  him  firft 
“  Caufe  to  believe,  that  there  was  fome  Alteration  in  the  Purpofe  of  fending 
“  him  thither.”  They  Both  allured  him,  t£  that  the  King  had  no  other  Per-  io 
tc  fon  in  his  View  but  himfelf  for  that  Service,  if  He  were  difpofed  to  un- 
“dertake  it  vigoroufly;  but  that  the  King  had  forborn  lately  to  fpeak  with 
“  him  of  it,  becaufe  He  found  it  impofTible  for  him  to  provide  the  Money 
“  He  propofed;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  He  had  propofed  it  very 
“  reafonably  in  all  Refpe&s. .  However,  it  being  impofTible  to  procure  it, 

££  and  that  He  could  not  go  without  it,  for  which  He  could  not  be  blamed, 

“  his  Majefty  muft  find  fome  other  Expedient  to  fend  his  Authority  thither, 

£C  the  Government  there  being  yet  fo  loofe,  that  He  could  not  but  every 
£C  Day  expedl  to  receive  News  of  fome  great  Diforder  there,  the  ill  Confe- 
<£  quence  whereof  would  be  impu.ted  to  his  Majefty’s  Want  of  Care  and  io 
“  Providence.  That  his  Majefty  had  yet  forborn  to  think  of  that  Expedient, 

£c  till  He  might  do  it  with  his  Confent  and  Advice,  and  until  He  could 
£C  refolve  upon  another  Poft,  where  He  might  ferve  his  Majefty  with  equal 
£C  Honour,  and  by  which  the  World  might  fee  the  Efteem  He  had  of  him. 

£C  And  therefore  fince;  it  would  be  both  unreafonable  and  unjuft,  to  prefs 
£C  him  to  go  for  Ireland  without  thofe  Supplies,  and  it  was  equally  impof- 
££  fible  to  prepare  and  fend  thofe  Supplies;”  They  faid,  C£  the  King 
“  had  commanded  them  to  propofe  to  him,  that  He  would  make  him  Lord 
“  Privy  Seal,  an  Office  He  well  underftood.  And  if  He  accepted  that  and 
££  were  poffeffed  of  it  (as  He  fhould  immediately  be),  his  Majefty  would  30 
“  enter  upon  new  Confiderations  how  to  fettle  the  tottering  Condition  of 
££  Ireland .”  The  Lord’s  dark  Countenance  prefently  cleared  up,  having 

no  Doubt  expe&ed  to  be  deprived  of  his  Title  to  Ireland ,  without  being 
ailigned  any  other  any  where  elfe :  And  now  being  offered  the  third  Place 
of  Precedence  in  the  Nobility,  the  Privy  Seal  going  next  to  the  Treafurer, 
upon  a  very  fliort  Recollection,  He  declared  ££  that  He  received  it  as  a  great 
££  Honour,  that  the  King  would  make  Ufe  of  his  Service  in  any  Place,  and 
££  that  He  fubmitted  wholly  to  his  good  Pleafure,  and  would  ferve  him  with 
Lord  Roberts  “  great  Fidelity.”  The  next  Day  the  King  gave  him  the  Privy  Seal  at  the 
“pri?‘s seal  Council-Board,  where  He  was  fworn  and  took  his  Place ;  and  to  fhew  his  40 
and  quits  the  extraordinary  Talent,  found  a  Way  more  to  obftruCt  and  puzzle  Bufinefs, 
p%y‘  °  e'  at  leaft  the  Difpatch  of  it,  than  any  Man  in  that  Office  had  ever  done  be¬ 
fore:  Infomuch  as  the  King  found  himfelf  compelled  in  a  fhort  Time 
after,  to  give  Order  that  moft  Grants  and  Patents,  which  required  Hafte, 
fhould  pafs  by  immediate  Warrant  to  the  Great  Seal,  without  vifiting  the 
Privy  Seal ;  which  Preterition  was  not  ufual,  and  brought  fome  Inconve¬ 
nience  and  Prejudice  to  the  Chancellor. 

Though  the  King  had  within  himfelf  a  ProfpeCt  of  the  Expedient,  that 
would  be  fitted:  for  him  to  make  Ufe  of  for  the  prefent,  towards  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Ireland ;  yet  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  him,  even  before  He  yo 
could  make  Ufe.  of  that  Expedient,  to  put  the  feveral  Claims  and  Petitions 
of  Right  which  were  depending  before  him,  and  which  were  attended  with 
fuch  an  unruly  Number  of  Suitors,  into  fome  fuch  Method  of  examining  and 
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determining,  that  they  might  not  be  left  in  the  Confufion  they  .were  then  in. 

And  this  could  not  be  done,  without  his  impofing  upon  himfelf  the  Trouble  The  King  hears 
of  hearing  once  at  large,  all  that  every  Party  of  the  Pretenders  could  allege al!Parties' 
for  the  Support  of  their  feveral  Pretences :  And  this  He  did  with  incredible 
Patience  for  very  many  Days  together.  We  (hall  firft  mention  thofe  Interefts, 
which  gave  the  King  leaft  Trouble,  becaufe  they  admitted  leaft  Debate. 

It  was  looked  upon  as  very  fcandalous,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  The  King's 
fhould  remain  fo  long  without  the  Pofleftion  of  any  Part  of  his  Eftate ; 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  upon  no  other  Pretence,  but  his  adhering:  °f  ■ Parlia~ 
loto  the  King.  And  therefore  there  was  an  A<ft  of  Parliament  pafted  with 
the  Confent  of  all  Parties,  that  He  fhould  be  prefently  reftored  to  all  his 
Eftate ;  which  was  done  with  the  more  Eafe,  becaufe  the  greateft  Part  of 
it  (for  his  Wife’s  Land  had  been  before  aftigned  to  her  in  Cromwell s  Time, 
or  rather  in  his  Son  Harry  s)  lay  within  that  Province,  which -.Cromvell  out 
of  his  Hufbandry  had  referved  for  himfelf,  exempt  from  all  Title  or  Pretence 
of  Adventurer  or  Soldier :  What  other  Part  of  his  Eftate  either  the  one  or 
the  other  were  poflefled  of,  in  their  own  Judgments  it  was  fo  impoftible  for 
them  to  enjoy,  that  They  very  willingly  yielded  it  up  to  the  Marquis,  in 
Elope  of  having  Recompenfe  made  to  them  out  of  other  Lands.  There 
10  could  as  little  be  faid  againft  the  Reftoration  of  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  to  his 
Eftate,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  and  diftributed  amongft  the  Adven¬ 
turers  and  Soldiers,  for  no  other  Caule  but  his  ferving  the  King.  There  were 
like  wife  fome  others  of  the  fame  Chffis ,  who  had  Nothing  objected  to  them 
but  their  Loyalty,  who  were  put  into  the  Pofleftion  of  their  own  Eftates. 

And  all  this  gave  no  Occafton  of  Murmur;  every  Man  of  what  Intereft  foever 
believing  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the  King  was  obliged  in  Honour, 

Juftice  and  Confcience,  to  caufe  that  Right  to  be  done  to  thole  who  had 
ferved  him  faithfully. 

There  could  be  as  little  Doubt,  and  there  was  as  little  Oppolition  Church-Lands 
30 vifible,  in  the  Claim  of  the  Church:  So  that  the  King  made  Choice  of 
many  grave  Divines,  to  whom  He  aftigned  Bifhopricks  in  Ireland ,  and  fent  attoint(d- 
them  thither,  to  be  conlecrated  by  the  Bifhops  who  remained  alive  there 
according  to  the  Laws  of  that  Kingdom ;  and  conferred  the  other  Dignities 
and  Church-Preferments  upon  worthy  Men,  who  were  all  authorized  to 
enter  upon  thofe  Lands,  which  belonged  to  their  feveral  Churches.  And  in 
this  general  Zeal  for  the  Church,  fome  new  Grants  were  made  of  Lands  and 
Impropriations,,  which  were  not  enough  deliberated,  and  gave  afterwards 
great  Interruption  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom,  and  brought  Envy 
upon  the  Church  and  Churchmen,  when  the  Reftoration  to  what  was  their 
40  own  was  generally  well  approved. 

The  Pretences  of  the  Adventurers  and  Soldiers  were  very  much  involved 
and  perplexed:  Yet  they  gave  the  King  little  other  Trouble,  than  the 
general  Care  and  Solicitude,  that  by  an  unfeafonable  Difturbance  of  their 
Pofleflions  there,  the  Soldiers  who  had  been  dilbanded,  and  thofe  of  the 
Handing  Army  (who  for  the  moft  Part  had  the  fame  ill  Affe&ions),  might 
not  unite  together,  and  feize  upon  fome  Places  of  Defence,  before  his  Af¬ 
fairs  in  that  Kingdom  fhould  be  put  in  fuch  an  Order  as  to  oppofe  them.  And 
next  that  Apprehenfton,  his  Majefty  had  no  Mind  that  any  of  thofe  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  either  who  had  been  dilbanded,  and  put  into  Pofleftion  of  Lands  for 
y0the  Arrears  of  their  Pay,  and  upon  which  They  now  lived ;  or  of  the  other, 
the  Handing  Army,  many  whereof  were  likewife  in  Pofleftion  of  Lands  af- 
ftgned  to  them :  I  fay,  the  King  was  not  without  Apprehenfton,  that  the 
Refort  of  either  of  thefe  into  England  might  find  too  many  of  their  old 
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Friends  and  Affociates,  ready  to  concord  with  them  in  any  defperate  Mea- 
fures,  and  for  controling  of  which  He  was  not  enough  provided  even  in 
this  Kingdom.  But  for  their  private  and  particular  Intereft,  the  King 
cared  not  much  how  it  was  compounded,  nor  confidered  the  Danger  if  it 
were  not  compounded.  For  befides  the  Factions,  Divifions  and  Animofi- 
ties,  which  were  between  themfelves,  and  very  great ;  They  could  have  no 
Caufe  of  Complaint  againft  the  King,  who  would  take  Nothing  from  them 
to  which  They  had  the  leaft  Pretence  of  Law  or  Right.  And  for  their 
other  Demands,  He  would  leave  them  to  litigate  between  themfelves ;  it 
being  evident  to  all  Men,  that  there  muft  be  feme  Judicatory  ere&ed  by  io 
Adt  of  Parliament,  that  only  could  examine  and  put  an  End  to  all  thofe 
Pretences:  The  Perufal  and  Examination  of  which  Ad  of  Parliament, 
when  the  fame  fhould  be  prepared,  his  Majefty  refolved  that  all  Parties 
fhould  have,  and  that  He  would  hear  their  particular  Exceptions  to  it,  before 
He  would  tranfmit  it  into  Ireland  to  be  pahed. 

That  which  gave  the  King  the  only  Trouble  and  Solicitude,  was  the 
miferable  Condition  of  the  Irijh  Nation,  that  was  fe>  near  an  Extirpation ; 
the  Thought  whereof  his  Majefty ’s  Heart  abhorred.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  either  from  the  Indignation  He  had  againft  thofe,  in  whofe  Favour  the 
other  poor  People  were  miferably  deftroyed,  or  from  his  own  natural  Com- «> 
paflion  and  Tendernefs,  and  the  juft  Regard  of  the  Merit  of  many  of  them 
who  had  ferved  him  with  Fidelity,  Ho  had  a  very  ftrong  and  princely  In- 
The  King  in-  clination  to  do  the  beft  He  could,  without  doing  apparent  Injuftice,  to  pre- 
‘vwrtb/pre-  ferve  them  in  a  tolerable  Condition  of  Subjects.  This  made  him  give  them, 
W^°  were  m°ft  concerned  and  felicitous  on  their  Behalf,  Liberty  to  refort 
neks.  to  his  Prefence;  and  hear  all  They  could  allege  for  themfelves,  in  pri¬ 
vate  or  in  publick.  And  this  Indulgence  proved  to  their  Difadvantage,  and 
exalted  them  fe  much,  that  when  They  were  heard  in  publick  at  the 
Board,  They  behaved  themfelves  with  lefs  Modefty  towards  their  Adver- 
faries,  who  flood  upon  the  Advantage-Ground,  and  with  lefs  Reverence  in  30 
the  Prefence  of  the  King,  than  the  Truth  of  their  Condition  and  any  ordi¬ 
nary  Difcretion  would  have  required.  And  their  Difadvantage  was  the 
greater,  becaufe  They  who  fpake  publickly  on  their  Behalf,  and  were  very- 
well  qualified  to  fpeak,  and  left  Nothing  for  the  Matter  unfaid  that  was  for 
their  Purpofe,  were  Men,  who  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  RebeL 
lion,  had  behaved  themfelves  eminently  ill  towards  the  King.  And  They  of 
their  Adverfaries  who  fpake  againft  them,  had  great  Knowledge  and  Expe¬ 
rience  of  all  that  had  pafied  on  either  Side,  and  knew  how  to  prefs  it  home 
when  it  was  feafenable. 

The  Plea  of  They  of  the  Irijh ,  who  were  all  united  under  the  Name  of  The  confede-  40 
thoikb  Ca  rate  Catholich  of  Ireland ,  made  their  firft  Approach  wifely  for  Compaftion ; 
and  urged  u  their  great  and  long  Sufferings ;  the  Lofs  of  their  Eftates  for 
“five  or  fix  and  twenty  Years;  the  wafting  and  {pending  of  the  whole 
“  Nation  in  Battles,  and  Tranfportation  of  vaft  Multitudes  of  Men  into  the 
“  Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  whereof  many  had  the  Honour  to  teftify  their 
“  Fidelity  to  the  King  by  real  Services,  and  many  of  them  returned  into 
“  England  with  him,  and  were  ftill  in  his  Service ;  the  great  Numbers  of 
“  Men,  Women  and  Children,  that  had  been  maflacred  and  executed  in 
“  cold  Blood,  after  the  King’s  Government  had  been  driven  from  thence  • 

“  the  Multitudes  that  had  been  deftroyed  by  Famine  and  the  Plague,  thofe  two  yo 
“  heavy  Judgments  having  raged  over  the  Kingdom  for  two  or  three  Years* 
t£  and  at  laft,  as  a  Perfecution  unheard  of,  the  tranfplanting  the  fmall  Re- 
cc  mainder  of  the  Nation  into  one  Corner  of  the  Province  of  Conaught ,  where 
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“  yet  much  of  the  Lands  was  taken  from  them,  which  had  been  afllgned 
“  with  all  thofe  Formalities  of  Law,  which  were  in  Ufe  and  praCtiled  under 
“  that  Government.” 

(2.)  They  demanded  “the  Benefit  of  two  Treaties  of  Peace,  the  one  in 
“  the  late  King’s  Time  and  confirmed  by  him,  the  other  confirmed  by  his 
“  Majefty  who  was  prefent;  by  Both  which,”  They  faid,  “  They  Food  in- 
“  demnified  for  all  ACfs  done  by  them  in  the  Rebellion ;  and  infifted  upon 
“  their  Innocence  fince  that  Time,  and  that  They  had  paid  fo  entire  an 
“  Obedience  to  his  Majefty ’s  Commands  whilft  He  was  beyond  the  Seas, 
10  u  that  They  betook  themfelves  to,  and  withdrew  themfelves  from,  the  Ser- 
“  vice  of  France  or  Spain ,  in  fuch  Manner  as  his  Majefty  fignified  his 
“  Pleafure  was  They  fhould  do.”  And  if  They  had  ended  here,  They 
would  have  done  wifely.  But  whether  it  was  the  Obfervation  They  made, 
that  what  They  had  faid  made  Impreftion  upon  his  Majefty  and  many  of 
the  Lords ;  or  whether  it  was  their  evil  Genius  that  naturally  tranfported 
them  to  Actions  of  ftrange  Sottifhnefs  and  Indifcretion ;  They  urged  and 
enforced  with  more  Liberty  than  became  them  in  that  Conjuncture,  “  the 
ft  Unworthinefs  and  Incapacity  of  thofe,  who  for  fo  many  Years  had  pof- 
“  fefled  themfelves  of  their  Eftates,  and  fought  now  a  Confirmation  of  their 
ao “  rebellious  Title  from  his  Majefty.” 

(3.)  “That  their  Rebellion  had  been  more  infamous  and  of  a  greater 
“  Magnitude  than  that  of  the  Irijh,  who  had  rifen  in  Arms  to  free  them- 
“  felves  from  the  Rigour  and  Severity  that  was  exercifed  upon  them  by  fome 
“  of  the  King’s  Minifters,  and  for  the  Liberty  of  their  Confcience  and  Practice 
“  of  their  Religion,  without  having  the  leaft  Intention  or  Thought  of  with- 
“  drawing  themfelves  from  his  Majefty’s  Obedience,  or  declining  his  Go¬ 
vernment:  Whereas  the  others  had  carried  on  an  odious  Rebellion 
“  againft  the  King’s  facred  Perfon,  whom  They  had  horridly  murdered 
“  in  the  Sight  of  the  Sun,  With  all  imaginable  Circumftances  of  Contempt 
30  “  and  Defiance,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lay  had  rooted  out  Monarchy 
“itfelf,  and  overturned  and  deftroyed  the  whole  Government  of  Church 
“  and  State :  And  therefore  that  whatever  Punifhment  the  poor  Irijh  had 
“  deferved  for  their  former  Tranfgreflions,  which  They  had  fo  long  repented 
“  of,  and  departed  from  the  Rebellion  when  They  had  Armies  and  ftrong 
“  Towns  in  their  Hands,  which  They,  together  with  themfelves,  had  put 
“  again  under  his  Majefty’s  Protection ;  this  Part  of  the  Englijh ,  who  were 
“  pofiefled  of  their  Eftates,  had  broken  all  their  Obligations  to  God  and  the 
“  King,  and  fo  could  not  merit  to  be  gratified  with  their  Ruin  and  total 
“  DeftruCtion.  That  it  was  too  evident  and  notorious  to  the  World,  that 
40  “  his  Majefty’s  three  Kingdoms  had  been  very  faulty  to  him,  and  withdrawn 
<f  themfelves  from  his  Government;  by  which  He  had  been  compelled 
“  to  live  in  Exile  fo  many  Years :  And  yet,  that  upon  their  Return  to  their 
“  Duty  and  Obedience,  He  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  a  free  and 
“  general  Pardon  and  ACt  of  Indemnity,  in  which  many  were  comprehended, 
“  who  in  Truth  had  been  the  Contrivers  and  Fomenters  of  all  the  Mifery 
“  and  Defolation,  which  had  involved  the  three  Nations  for  fo  many  Years. 
“  And  therefore  that  They  hoped,  that  when  all  his  Majefty’s  other  Sub- 
“jeCts  (as  criminal  at  leaft  as  They  were)  were,  by  his  Majefty’s  Clemency, 
“  reftored  to  their  own  Eftates  which  They  had  forfeited,  and  were  in  full 
so“  Peace,  Mirth  and  Joy;  the  poor  IrifJj  alone  fhould  not  be  totally  exempt 
“  from  all  his  Majefty’s  Grace,  and  left  in  Tears  and  Mourning  and  Lamen- 
“  mentation,  and  be  facrificed  without  Redemption  to  the  Avarice  and 
“  Cruelty  of  thofe,  who  had  not  only  fpoiled  and  opprefied  then^,  but  had 
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“  done  all  that  was  in  their  Power,  and  with  all  the  Infolence  imaginable^ 

“  to  deflroy  the  King  himfelf  and  his  Poflerity,  and  who  now  returned  to 
<l  their  Obedience,  and  fubmitted  to  his  Government,  when  They  were  no 
44  longer  able  to  oppofe  it.  Nor  did  They  yet  return  to  it  with  that 
“  Alacrity  and  joy  and  Refignation  as  the  IriJJj  did,  but  infilled  obflinately 
44  upon  Demands  unreafonable,  and  which  They  hoped  could  not  confifl 
44  with  his  Majefly’s  Honour  to  grant And  To  concluded  with  thofe  pa- 
thetical  Applications  and  Appeals  to  the  King,  as  Men  well  verfed  in  Dif- 
courfes  of  that  Nature  are  accuflomed  to. 

This  Difcourfe  carried  on  and  urged  with  more  Paffion,  Vehemence  »o 
and  Indifcretion,  than  was  fuitable  to  the  Condition  They  were  in,  and  in 
which,  by  the  ExcefTes  of  their  Rhetorick,  They  had  let  fall  manyExpreflions 
very  indecent  and  unwarrantable,  and  in  fome  of  them  confidently  excufed 
if  not  juftilied  their  firfl  Entrance  into  Rebellion  (the  moft  barbarous  cer¬ 
tainly  and  inexcufable,  that  any  Chriflians  have  been  engaged  in  in  any  Age), 
irreconciled  many  to  them  who  had  Companion  enough  for  them,  and 
made  it  impoffible  for  the  King  to  reflrain  their  Adverfaries,  who  were 
prepared  to  anfwer  all  They  had  faid,  from  ufing  the  fame  Licenfe.  They 
The  Anfiver  of  enlarged  “  upon  all  the  odious  Circumflances  of  the  firfl  Year’s  Rebellion, 
the  Adven-  «  tiie  murderinp;  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  Perfons  in  cold  Blood,  and  ^ 
44  with  all  the  Barbarity  imaginable ;  which  Murders  and  Barbarities  had  been 
41  always  excepted  from  Pardon.”  And  They  told  them,  44  that  if  there  were 
44  not  fome  amongfl  themfelves  who  then  appeared  before  his  Majefly,  They 
44  were  fure  there  would  be  found  many  amongfl  thofe  for  whom  They  ap- 
44  peared,  who  would  be  found  guilty  of  thofe  odious  Crimes,  which  were 
44  excluded  from  any  Benefit  by  thofe  Treaties.”  They  took  Notice,  44  how 
44  confidently  They  had  extolled  their  own  Innocence  from  the  Time 
44  that  thofe  two  Ads  of  Pacification  had  palled,  and  their  great  Affection 
44  for  his  Majefly’s  Service.”  And  thereupon  They  declared,  44  that  what- 
44  foever  legal  Title  the  Adventurers  had  to  the  Lands  of  which  They  were  jo 
44  poffeffed,  many  of  whom  had  conflantly  ferved  the  King;  yet  They 
44  would  be  contented,  that  all  thofe,  who  in  Truth  had  preferved  their  In- 
44  tegrity  towards  his  Majefly  from  the  Time  of  either  if  not  of  Both  the 
44  Pacifications,  and  not  fwerved  afterwards  from  their  Allegiance,  fhould 
44  partake  of  his  Royal  Bounty,  in  fuch  a  Manner  and  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as 
44  his  Majefly  thought  fit  to  exercife  towards  them.  But”  They  faid  44  They 
44  would  make  it  appear,  that  their  Pretences  to  that  Grace  and  Favour  were 
44  not  founded  upon  any  reafonable  Title ;  that  They  had  never  confented 
44  to  any  one  Ad  of  Pacification,  to  which  the  Promife  of  Indemnity  had 
44  been  annexed,  which  They  had  not  violated  and  broken  within  ten  40 
44  Days  after,  and  then  returned  to  all  the  Ads  of  Difloyalty  and  Re- 
44  bellion.” 

44  Th  at  after  the  firfl  Ad  of  Pacification  ratified  by  the  lafl  King,  in 
44  very  few  Days,  They  treated  the  Herald,  his  Majefly’s  Officer,  who 
44  came  to  proclaim  that  Peace,  with  all  Manner  of  Indignity,  tearing  his  Coat 
44  of  Arms  (the  King’s  Arms)  from  his  Back ;  and  beat  and  wounded  him 
44  fo,  that  He  was  hardly  refcued  from  the  Lofs  of  his  Life.  That  about 
44  the  fame  Time  They  endeavoured  to  furprife  and  murder  the  Lord  Lieu- 
44  tenant,  and  purfued  him  to  Dublin ,  which  They  forthwith  befieged  with 
44  their  Army,  under  the  Command  of  that  General  who  had  figned  the  50 
44  Peace.  They  imprifoned  their  Commiffioners  who  were  authorized  by 
44  them,  for  confenting  to  thofe  Articles  which  themfelves  had  confirmed, 

44  and  fo  jjfofecuted  the  War  with  as  much  Afperity  as  ever;  and  refufed  to 
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44  give  that  Aid  and  AffiStance  They  were  obliged  to,  for  the  Recovery  and 
44  Restoration  of  his  late  Majefty ;  the  Promife  and  Expectation  of  which 
41  Supply  and  AffiStance,  was  the  foie  Ground  and  Consideration  of  that 
44  Treaty,  and  of  the  Conceffions  therein  made  to  them.  That  They  there- 
44  upon  more  formally  renounced  their  Obedience  to  the  King,  and  put 
44  themfelves  under  the  Protection  and  Difpofal  of  Rmuccini  the  Pope’s 
44  Nimcio ,  whom  They  made  their  Generaliffimo  of  all  their  Armies,  their 
44  Admiral  at  Sea,  and  to  prefide  in  all  their  Councils.  After  their  Divifions 
44  amongft  themfelves,  and  the  Burden  of  the  Tyranny  They  Suffered  under, 

Ic  4£  had  difpofed  them  to  petition  his  Majefty  that  now  is,  who  was  then  in. 

££  Frajice ,  to  receive  them  into  his  Protection,  and  to  fend  the  Marquis  of 
4£  Ortnond  over  again  into  Ireland  to  command  them ,  his  Majefty  was 
4£  fo  far  prevailed  with,  that  He  fent  the  Marquis  of  Orntond  into  Munjler , 

44  with  Such  a  Supply  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  as  He  could  get ;  where 
44  the  Lord  Inchiquin ,  Lord  Prefident  of  that  Province,  received  him  with 
44  the  Proteftant  Army  and  joined  with  him :  And  Shortly  after,  the  Confe - 
44  derate  Irijh  made  that  fecond  Treaty  of  Pacification,  of  which  They  now 
44  demanded  the  Benefit.  But  it  was  notorioufly  known,  that  They  no 
44  fooner  made  that  Treaty  than  They  brake  it,  in  not  bringing  in  thofe 
20  44  Supplies  of  Men  and  Money,  which  They  ought  and  were  obliged  to  do; 

44  the  Want  whereof  expofed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  many  Difficulties* 

44  and  was  in  Truth  the  Caufe  of  the  Misfortune  before  Dublin:  Which  He 
44  had  no  fooner  undergone,  than  They  withdrew  from  taking  any  further 
44  Care  of  the  Kingdom,  and  raifed  Scandals  upon  and  Jealoufies  of  the  whole 
44  Body  of  the  Englijh ,  who,  being  fo  provoked,  could  no  longer  venture 
44  themfelves  in  any  Addion  or  Conjunction  with  the  Irijh ,  without  more 
44  Apprehenfion  of  them  than  of  the  common  Enemy.” 

44  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  compole  thefe  Jealoufies  and  ill  Humours, 

44  They  caufed  an  Affembly  or  Convention  of  their  Clergy  to  meet  without 
-o  44  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Authority,  and  put  the  Government  of  all  Things 
44  into  their  Hands :  Who,  in  a  Short  Time,  improved  the  Jealoufies  in  the 
44  Mind  of  the  People  towards  the  few  Protejlants  who  yet  remained  in  the 
44  Army,  and  who  had  ferved  the  King  with  all  imaginable  Courage  and 
44  Fidelity  from  the  very  firft  Hour  of  the  Rebellion,  to  that  Degree,  that 
44  the  Marquis  was  even  compelled  to  difcharge  his  own  Troop  of  Guards 
44  of  Horfe,  confi Sting  of  fuch  Officers  and  Gentlemen  as  are  mentioned 
44  before,  and  to  truft  himfelf  and  all  the  remaining  Towns  and  Garrifons 
44  to  the  Fidelity  of  the  Irijh ;  They  protefting  with  much  Solemnity,  that 
44  upon  fuch  a  Confidence,  the  whole  Nation  would  be  united  as  one  Man 
40  44  to  his  Majefty’s  Service,  under  his  Command.  But  They  had  no  fooner 
44  received  Satisfaction  in  that  Particular  (which  was  not  in  the  Marquis  his 
44  Power  to  refufe  to  give  them),  but  They  raifed  feveral  Calumnies  againft 
44  his  Perfon,  declaimed  againfl  his  Religion,  and  inhibited  the  People,  upon 
44  Pain  of  Excommunication,  to  fubmit  to  this  and  that  Order  that  was  iffued 
44  out  by  the  Marquis,  without  obeying  whereof  the  Army  could  not  Stay  to¬ 
gether;  and  upon  the  Matter  forbad  the  People  to  pay  any  Obedience 
44  to  him.  Inftead  of  railing  new  Forces  according  to  their  laft  Promife  and 
44  Engagement,  thofe  that  were  raifed  ran  from  their  Colours  and  difperfed 
44  themfelves ;  They  who  were  trufted  with  the  keeping  of  Towns  and 
5o 44  Forts,  either  gave  them  up  by  Treachery  to  Cromwell  or  loSt  them 
44  through  Cowardice  to  him  upon  very  feeble  Attacks:  And  their  General, 

44  Owen  ONeile ,  made  a  formal  Contract  and  Stipulation  with  the  Parlia- 
44  merit.  And  in  the  End,  when  They  had  divefted  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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“  of  all  Power  to  oppofe  theJEnemy,  and  given  him  great  Caufe  to  believe 
“  that  his  Perfon  was  in  Danger  to  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
“  Enemy,  They  vouchfafed  to  petition  him  that  He  would  depart  out  of 
“  the  Kingdom  (to  the  Neceffity  whereof  They  had  even  already  compelled 
“him);  and  that  He  would  leave  his  Majefty’s  Authority  in  the  Hands  of 
<c  one  of  his  Catholick  Subjects,  to  whom  They  promifed  to  fubmit  with 
<c  the  moft  punctual  Obedience.” 

“Hereupon  the  Marquis,  when  He  found  that  He  could  not  unite  them 
“  in  any  one  Adtion  worthy  the  Duty  of  good  Subjects,  or  of  prudent  Men, 

“  towards  their  own  Prefervation ;  and  fo,  that  his  Residence  amongft  them  io 
“  longer  could  in  no  Degree  contribute  to  his  Majefty’s  Service  or  Honour ; 

“  and  that  They  would  make  it  to  be  believed,  that  if  He  would  have 
“  committed  the  Command  into  the  Hands  of  a  Roman  Catholick ,  They 
“  would  have  been  able  to  preferve  thofe  Towns  which  ftill  remained  in 
“  their  Pofteffion,  which  were  Limerick  and  G allway ,  and  fome  other 
“  Places  of  Importance  enough,  though  of  lefs  than  thofe  Cities ;  and  that 
“  They  would  likewife  by  Degrees  recover  from  the  Enemy  what  had  been 
“  loft,  which  indeed  was  very  poffible  for  them  to  have  done,  ftnce  They 
“  had  great  Bodies  of  Men  to  perform  any  Enterprife,  and  fome  good 
“  Officers  to  lead  them,  if  They  would  have  been  obedient  to  any  Com-  20 
“  mand :  Hereupon  the  Marquis  refolved  to  gratify  them,  and  to  place 
“  the  Command  in  the  Hands  of  fuch  a  Perfon,  whofe  Zeal  for  the  Catho- 
“  lick  Religion  was  unqueftionable,  and  whofe  Fidelity  to  the  King  was 
“  unblemiffied.  And  fo  He  made  Choice  of  the  Marquis  of  Clati- 
“  rickard ,  a  Gentleman,  though  originally  of  Englijh  Extraction,  whole 
“  Family  had  for  fo  many  hundred  Years  relided  in  that  Kingdom,  that 
“  He  was  looked  upon  as  being  of  the  beft  Family  of  the  Irifh ;  and  whofe 
“  Family  had,  in  all  former  Rebellions,  as  well  as  in  this  laft,  preferved 
“  its  Loyalty  to  the  Crown  not  only  unfpotted,  but  eminently  confpicuous.” 

“The  Roman  Catholicks  of  all  Kinds  pretended  at  leaft  a  wonderful  Satis- 
“  faction  and  Joy  in  this  Election;  acknowledged  it  as  a  great  Obligation 
“  upon  them  and  their  Pofterity  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  making  fo  wor- 
“  thy  a  Choice ;  and  applied  themfelves  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanrickard  with 
“  all  the  Proteftations  of  Duty  and  Submiffion,  to  induce  him  to  accept  the 
“  Charge  and  Command  over  them;  who  indeed  knew  them  too  well  to  be 
“  willing  to  truft  them,  or  to  have  any  Thing  to  do  with  them.  Yet  upon 
“  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's  earned;  and  folemn  Intreaty,  as  the  laft  and 
“  only  Remedy  to  keep  and  retain  fome  Remainder  of  Hope,  from  whence 
“  future  Hopes  might  grow ;  whereas  all  other  Thoughts  were  defperate, 

“  and  the  Kingdom  would  prefently  fall  into  the  Hands  and  Pofteffion  of 43 
“  the  Englijh ,  who  would  extirpate  the  whole  Nation :  This  Importunity, 

“  and  his  great  Zeal  for  the  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  to  fupport  the  Go- 
“  vernment  there  until  his  Majefty  could  procure  other  Supplies,  which  the 
“  Marquis  of  Ormond  promifed  to  folicit  in  France ,  or  till  his  Majefty 
“  ffiould  fend  better  Orders  to  preferve  his  Authority  in  that  Kingdom 
“  (the  Hope  of  which  feemed  the  lefs  defperate,  becaufe  They  had  Notice 
“  at  the  fame  Time  of  his  Majefty’s  March  into  E?2gla?jd ,  with  an  Army 
“  from  Scotland ),  prevailed  with  him  fo,  that  He  was  contented  to  receive 
“  fuch  Commiffions  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  were  necefiary  for  the 
“  Execution  of  the  prefent  Command.  Upon  which  the  Lord  Lieute-  to 
“  nant  embarked  himfelf,  with  fome  few  Friends  and  Servants,  upon  a  lit— 

“  tie  rotten  Pink  that  was  bound  for  France ,  and  very  ill  accommodated 
“  for  fuch  a  Voyage;  being  not  to  be  perfuaded  to  fend  to  the  Commander 
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“  in  Chief  of  the  Englijh  for  a  Pafs,  though  He  was  allured  that  it  would  very 
“  readily  have  been  granted :  But  it  pleafed  God  that  He  arrived  fafely  in 
££  France ,  a  little  before  or  about  the  Time  that  the  King  tranfported  him- 
££  felf  thither,  after  his  miraculous  Efcape  from  TVorceflerF 

“  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  was  no  fooner  gone  out  of  Ireland,  but  the 
“  Lord  Marquis  of  Clanrickard,  then  Lord  Deputy,  found  himfelf  no  better 
“  treated  than  the  Lord  of  Ormond  had  been.  That  Part  of  the  Clergy,  which 
“  had  continually  oppofed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  being  a  Protejlant,  were 
“  now  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  Deputy’s  Religion,  and  as  violently  con- 
10  “  tradi&ed  all  his  Commands  and  Defires,  and  violated  all  their  own  Pro- 
“  mifes,  and  quickly  made  it  evident,  that  his  Affe&ion  and  Loyalty  to 
“  the  King  was  that  which  They  difliked,  and  a  Crime  that  could  not  be 
“  ballanced  by  the  undoubted  Sincerity  of  his  Religion.  They  entered  into 
“  fecret  Correfpondence  with  the  Enemy,  and  Confpiracies  between  them- 
“  felves :  And  though  there  were  fome  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Quality  with 
“  the  Deputy,  who  were  very  faithful  to  him  and  to  the  King;  yet  there 
“  were  fo  many  of  another  Allay,  that  all  his  Counfels,  Refolutions  and 
“  Deiigns,  were  difcovered  to  the  Enemy  foon  enough  to  be  prevented.  And 
“  though  fome  of  the  Letters  were  intercepted,  and  the  Perfons  difcovered 
iotc  who  gave  the  Intelligence,  He  had  not  Power  to  bring  them  to  Juftice; 
“  but  being  commonly  Friars  and  Clergymen,  the  Privilege  of  the  Church 
“  was  infilled  upon,  and  fo  They  were  refcued  from  the  fecular  Profecution 
£t  till  their  Efcape  was  contrived.  That  perfidious  and  treacherous  Party 
£C  had  fo  great  an  Intereft  in  all  the  Towns,  Forts  and  Garrifons,  which  yet 
6t  pretended  to  be  fubje&  to  the  Deputy,  that  all  his  Orders  were  ftill 
“  contradi&ed  or  negleded  :  And  the  Enemy  no  fooner  appeared  before  any 
“  Place,  but  fome  Faction  in  the  Town  caufed  it  to  be  given  up  and  rendered.” 

££  Nor  could  this  fatal  Sottifhnefs  be  reformed,  even  by  the  Severity  and 
“  Rigour  which  the  Englijh  exercifed  upon  them,  who,  by  the  wonderful  Judg- 
30  “  ment  of  God  Almighty,  always  put  thofe  Men  to  Death,  who  put  them- 
“  felves  and  thofe  Towns  into  their  Hands;  finding  ftill  that  They  had  fome 
“  barbarous  Part  in  the  foul  Murders,  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
£<  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  and  who  had  been,  by  all  the  Adis  of  Grace 
£t  granted  by  the  Several  Powers,  ftill  referved  for  Juftice.  And  of  this  Kind 
“  there  would  be  fo  many  Inftances  in  and  about  Lwierick  and  Gallway , 
£C  that  they  deferve  to  be  colle&ed  and  mentioned  in  a  Difcourfe  by  itfelf, 
“  to  obferve  and  magnify  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God  Almighty  in 
C£  bringing  heinous  Crimes  to  Light  and  Punifhment  in  this  World,  by 
“ Means  unapprehended  by  the  guilty:  Infomuch  as  it  can  hardly  be 
40“  believed,  how  many  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  who  had  a  fignal  Hand 
<£  in  the  contriving  and  fomenting  the  firffc  Rebellion,  and  in  the  Perpetra¬ 
tion  of  thofe  horrible  Murders;  and  who  had  obftrudted  all  Overtures 
<c  toward  Peace,  and  principally  caufed  any  Peace  that  was  made,  to  be 
£C  prefently  broken ;  who  had  with  moft  Paflion  adhered  to  the  Nuncio , 
£<  and  endeavoured  moft  malicioufly  to  exclude  the  King  and  his  Pofterity 
££  from  the  Dominion  of  Ireland :  I  fay,  it  can  hardly  be  believed,  how  many 
“  of  thefe  moft  notorious  TranfgrefTors  did  by  fome  A6t  of  Treachery  en- 
t£  deavour  to  merit  from  the  Englijh  Rebels,  and  fo  put  themfelves  into 
£C  their  Hands,  and  were  by  them  publickly  and  reproachfully  executed  and 
5o C£  put  to  Death.” 

££Tiiis  being  the  fad  Condition  the  Deputy  was  in;  and  the  Irijh 
“  having,  without  his  Leave  and  againft  his  exprefs  Command,  taken  upon 
C£  them  to  fend  MefTengers  into  Flanders ,  to  defire  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to 
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“  take  them  into  his  Protedion,  and  offered  to  deliver  feveral  important 
“  Places  and  Sea-Towns  into  his  Poffeffion,  and  to  become  his  Subjeds, 

<£  (upon  which  the  Duke  Tent  over  an  Ambaffadour,  and  a  good  Sum  of 
tc  Money  for  their  prefent  Relief),  the  Deputy  was  in  a  ffiort  Time  reduced  to 
“  thofe  Streights,  that  He  durft  not  remain  in  any  Town  nor  even  in  his 
<£  own  Houfe  three  Days  together,  but  was  forced  for  his  Safety  to  fhift 
“  from  Place  to  Place,  and  fometimes  to  lodge  in  the  Woods  and  Fields  in 
“  cold  and  wet  Nights;  by  which  He  contraded  thofe  Infirmities  and  Dif- 
<c  eafes,  which  fhortly  after  brought  him  to  his  Grave.  And  in  the  End,  He 
££  was  compelled  to  accept  a  Pafs  from  the  Englijh ,  who  had  a  Reverence io 
£C  for  his  Perfon  and  his  unfpotted  Reputation,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Eng- 
££  land ,  where  his  Wife  and  Family  were;  and  where  He  died  before  He 
£C  could  procure  Means  to  carry  himfelf  to  the  King,  which  He  always  in- 
££  tended  to  do.” 

,  '  Wh  en  the  Commifiioners  had  enlarged  with  fome  Commotion  in  this 

Narration  and  Difcourfe,  They  again  provoked  the  Irijh  Commifiioners  to 
nominate  ££  one  Perfon  amongft  themfelves,  or  of  thofe  for  whom  They  ap- 
£f  peared,  who  They  believed  could  in  Juftice  demand  his  Majefty’s  Favour; 

££  and  if  They  did  not  make  it  evidently  appear,  that  He  had  forfeited  all 
££  his  Title  to  Pardon  after  the  Treaties,  and  that  He  had  been  again  as 
££  faulty  to  the  King  as  before,  They  were  very  willing  He  fhould  be  reftored 
££  to  his  Eftate.”  And  then  applying  themfelves  to  his  Majefty  with  great 
Duty  and  Submifiion,  They  concluded  ;  ££  that  if  any  Perfons  had,  by  their 
££  fubfequent  Loyalty  or  Service,  or  by  their  Attendance  upon  his  Majefly 
££  beyond  the  Seas,  rendered  themfelves  grateful  to  him,  and  worthy  of  his 
££  Royal  Favour,  They  were  very  willing  that  his  Majefty  fhould  reftore  all  or 
££  any  of  them  to  their  Honours  or  Eftates,  in  fuch  Manner  as  his  Majefty 
££  thought  fit,  and  againft  all  Impediments  whatfoever.”  And  upon  this 
frank  Offer  of  theirs,  which  his  Majefty  took  very  well,  feveral  Ads  of 
thn  Catho-  Pal'liarnent  were  prefently  paffed,  for  the  Indemnity  and  the  reftoring  many 
licks  who  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Intereft  to  their  Eftates  ;  who  could  either  in  Juftice 
King  immedi-  require  it,  as  having  been  faithful  always  to  the  King,  and  buffered  with 
ateiy  reftored.  or  for  }qm  •  Gr  who  had  fo  far  manifefted  their  Affedion  and  Duty  for 

his  Majefty,  that  He  thought  fit,  in  that  Confideration,  to  wipe  out  the 
Memory  of  whatfoever  had  been  formerly  done  amifs.  And  by  this  Means, 
many  were  put  into  a  full  Poffeftion  of  their  Eftates,  to  which  They  could 
make  any  good  Pretence  at  the  Time  when  the  Rebellion  began. 

This  Confideration  and  Debate  upon  the  Settlement  of  this  un¬ 
happy  Kingdom  took  up  many  Days,  the  King  being  always  prefent,  in 
which  there  arofe  every  Day  new  Difficulties.  And  it  appeared  plainly^ 
enough,  that  the  Guilt  was  fo  general,  that  if  the  Letter  of  the  Ad  of  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  feventeenth  Year  of  the  late  King  were  ftridly  purfued,  as 
poffibly  it  might  have  been,  if  the  Redudion  had  fallen  out  likewife  during 
the  whole  Reign  of  that  King,  even  an  utter  Extirpation  of  the  Nation 
would  have  followed. 

There  were  three  Particulars,  which,  upon  the  firft  Mention  and  View 
of  them,  feemed  in  moft  Mens  Eyes  worthy  of  his  Majefty’s  extraordinary 
Compafiion  and  Interpofition ;  and  yet  upon  a  ftrider  Examination  were 
found  as  remedilefs  as  any  of  the  reft.  One  was ;  ££  the  Condition  of  that 
u  miferable  People,  which  was  likewife  very  numerous,  that  was  tranfplanted  fo 
iiy  iriftj  into  £c  into  Conanght ;  who  had  been  removed  from  their  own  Poffeffions  in  other 
“  Provinces,  with  fuch  Circumftances  of  Tyranny  and  Cruelty,  that  their 
“own  Confents  obtained  afterwards  with  that  Force,  could  not  reafonably 
3  ££  be 
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44  be  thought  any  Confirmation  of  their  unjuft  Title,  who  were  in  Poflef- 
4<fion  of  their  Lands.” 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  “That  though  it  was  a&ed  in  an  irregulaf  m  Adven- 
44  Manner,  and  without  lawful  Authority ,  it  being  in  a  Time  of  Ufurpa -f'Z'oft/u 
44  tion;  yet  that  the  A6t  itfelf  was  very  prudent  and  neceffary,  and  an  Act  m**/*™. 

44  of  Mercy,  without  which  an  utter  Extirpation  of  the  Nation  muft  have 
“  followed,  if  the  Kingdom  were  to  be  preferved  in  Peace.  That  it  can- 
44  not  be  denied  to  be  an  Adfc  of  Mercy,  fince  there  wTas  not  one  Man  tranf- 
44  planted,  who  had  not  by  the  Law  forfeited  all  the  Eftate  He  had; 
id  C£  and  his  Life  might  have  been  as  legally  taken  from  him :  So  that  both 
44  his  Life,  and  whatever  Eftate  He  had  granted  to  him  in  Conaught ,  was 
44  from  the  pure  Bounty  of  the  State,  which  might  and  did  by  the  Adt  of 
44  Parliament  feize  upon  the  fame.  That,  befide  the  unfteady  Humour  of 
44  that  People,  and  their  natural  Inclination  to  rebel,  it  was  notorious,  that 
44  whilft  They  were  difperfed  over  the  Kingdom,  though  all  their  Forces 
44  had  been  fo  totally  fubdued,  that  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole 
44  Kingdom  a  viflble  Number  of  twenty  Men  together,  who  pretended  to 
44  be  in  Arms ;  yet  there  were  daily  fuch  Diforders  committed  by  Thefts 
44  and  Robberies  and  Murders,  that  They  could  not  be  laid  to  be  in  Peace. 
k>  44  Nor  could  the  Englijh ,  Man,  Woman  or  Child,  go  one  Mile  from  their 
44  Habitations  upon  their  neceflary  Employment,  but  They  were  found 
44  murdered  and  ftripped  by  the  Irijhy  who  lay  in  Wait  for  thofe  Purpofes; 

44  fo  that  the  People  were  very  hardly  reftrained  from  committing  a  Maflacre 
44  upon  them  wherever  They  were  met :  So  that  there  appeared  no  other 
“  W ay  to  prevent  an  utter  Extirpation  of  them,  but  to  confine  and  reftrain 
“  them  within  fuch  Limits  and  Bounds,  that  might  keep  them  from  doing 
44  Mifchief,  and  thereby  make  them  fafe.  That  thereupon  this  Expedient 
44  was  laid  Hold  of.  And  whereas  They  had  Nothing  to  enable  them  to  live 
“upon  in  the  Places  where  They  were  difperfed.  They  had  now  by  this 
30  “  Tranfplantation  into  Conaught  Lands  given  them,  fufficient  with  their 
44  Induftry  to  live  well  upon  ;  of  which  there  was  good  Evidence,  by  their 
cc  having  lived  well  there  fince  that  Time,  and  many  of  them  much  better 
“  than  They  had  ever  done  before.  And  the  State,  which  had  done  this 
44  Grace  for  them,  had  great  Reafon,  when  it  gave  them  good  Titles  to  the 
44  Land  afligned  to  them,  which  They  might  plead  in  any  Court  of  Juftice, 

44  to  require  from  them  Releafes  of  what  They  had  forfeited ;  which, 

44  though  to  the  Publick  of  no  Ufe  or  Validity,  were  of  Benefit  and  behoove- 
44  ful  to  many  particular  Perfons,  for  the  quieting  their  Pofleflions  againft 
44  frivolous  Suits  and  Claims  which  might  ftart  up.  That  this  Tranfplan- 
40  44  tation  had  been  adted,  finished,  and  fubmitted  to  by  all  Parties,  who 
44  had  enjoyed  the  Benefit  thereof,  quietly  and  without  Difturbance,  many 
44  Years  before  the  King’s  Return:  And  the  Soldiers  and  Adventurers  had 
44  been  likewife  fo  many  Years  in  the  Pofleffion  of  their  Lots,  in  Purfuance 
44  of  the  Adt  of  Parliament,  and  had  laid  out  fo  much  Money  in  building 
44  and  planting ;  that  the  Confequence  of  fuch  an  Alteration,  as  was  now 
44  propofed,  would  be  the  higheft  Confufion  imaginable.” 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  King  could  have  thought  it  fafe 
and  feafonable  to  have  reviewed  all  that  had  been  done,  and  taken  thofe  Ad¬ 
vantages  upon  former  Mifcarriages  and  Mifapplications,  as  according  to  the 
40  Stridtnefs  of  that  very  Law  He  might  have  done ;  the  whole  Foundation, 
upon  which  all  the  Hopes  refted  of  preferving  that  Kingdom  within  the 
Obedience  to  the  Crown  of  England ,  muft  have  been  fhaken  and  even  dif- 
folved;  with  no  fmall  Influence  and  Imprefiion  upon  the  Peace  and  Quiet 
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of  England  itfelf.  For  the  Memory  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  (how  many  other  Rebellions  foever  had  followed  as  bad,  or  worfe 
in  Refped  of  the  Confequences  that  attended  them)  was  as  frefh  and  as 
odious  to  the  whole  People  of  England ,  as  it  had  been  the  firft  Year.  And 
though  no  Man  durft  avow  fo  unchriftian  a  Wifh,  as  an  Extirpation  of  them 
(which  They  would  have  been  very  well  contented  with);  yet  no  Man  dif- 
fembled  his  Opinion,  that  it  was  the  only  Security  the  E?iglijh  could  have 
in  that  Kingdom,  that  the  IriJJj  fhould  be  kept  fo  low,  that  They  fhould 
have  no  Power  to  hurt  them. 

2.  m  cafe of  Another  Particular,  that  feemed  more  againft  the  Foundation  of  Juftice,  i0 

setf'/e. tents  at  was ; .  “  that  the  Soldiers  and  Adventurers  expected  and  promifed  themfelves, 
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c  that  in  this  new  Settlement  that  was  under  Debate,  all  Entails  and  Settle- 
£C  ments  at  Law  fhould  be  deftroyed,  whether  upon  Confideration  of  Mar- 
“  riage,  or  any  other  Con  trails  which  had  been  made  before  the  Rebellion. 

££  Nor  had  there  been  in  the  whole  former  Proceedings  in  the  Time  of  the 
“  Ufurpation,  any  Confideration  taken  of  Mortgages  or  Debts  due  by  Sta- 
£l  tute  or  Recognifance,  or  upon  any  other  Security  ;  fo  that  all  fuch  Debts 
t£  muff  be  either  loft  to  the  Proprietors,  or  remain  Bill  with  the  Intereft 
tc  upon  the  Land,  whoever  had  enjoyed  the  Benefit  or  Profits  thereof.” 
All  which  feemed  to  his  Majefty  very  unreafonable  and  unjuft ;  and  that 
fuch  Eftates  fhould  remain  forfeited  by  the  Treafon  of  the  Father,  who 
had  been  only  Tenant  for  Life,  againft  all  Defcents  and  legal  Titles  of  in¬ 
nocent  Children;  and  of  which,  in  all  legal  Attainders,  the  Crown  never 
had  or  could  receive  any  Benefit. 

Yet,  how  unreafonable  foever  thefe  Pretences  feemed  to  be,  it  was  no 
eafy  Matter  to  give  Rules  and  Directions  for  the  Remedy  of  the  Mifchief, 
without  introducing  another  Mifchief  equally  unjuft  and  unreafonable.  For 
the  Commiffioners  declared,  Ct  that  if  fuch  Titles,  as  are  mentioned,  were 
<£  preferved  and  allowed  to  be  good,  there  would  not  in  that  univerfal 
££  Guilt,  which  upon  the  Matter  comprehended  and  covered  the  whole  hdjh  30 
<£  Nation,  be  one  Eftate  forfeited  by  Treafon,  but  fuch  Conveyances  and 
£c  Settlements  would  be  produced  to  fecure  and  defend  the  fame :  And 
££  though  they  would  be  forged,  there  would  not  be  WitnefTes  wanting  to 
£c  prove  and  juftify  whatfoever  the  Evidence  could  be  applied  to.  And  if 
£C  thofe  Trials  were  to  be  by  the  known  Rules  and  Cufloms  of  the  Law  in 
£c  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  there  was  too  much  Reafon  to  fufpeCf  and  fear 
££  that  there  would  be  little  Juftice  done:  Since  a  Jury  of  IriJJj  would  in- 
C£  fallibly  find  againft  the  E?iglip ,  let  the  Evidence  be  what  it  could  be; 
a  and  there  was  too  much  Reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  Englijh ,  whole 
<£  Animofity  was  not  lefs,  would  be  as  unjuft  in  bringing  in  their  VerdiCt  40 
£c  againft  the  Irijh  right  or  wrong.”  And  there  was  Experience  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  Profecution  of  this  Affair,  of  fuch  Forgeries  and  Perjuries,  as 
have  not  been  heard  of  amongft  Chriftians ;  and  in  which,  to  our  Shame, 
the  Englijh  were  not  behindhand  with  the  hdjh.  The  King  however 
thought  it  not  reafonable  or  juft  for  him,  upon  what  probable  Suggeftions 
foever,  to  countenance  fuch  a  barefaced  Violation  of  the  Law,  by  any 
Declaration  of  his ;  but  commanded  his  Council  at  Law,  to  make  fuch  Alte¬ 
rations  in  the  Exprellions  as  might  be  fit  for  him  to  confent  to. 

The  third  Particular,  and  which  much  affe&ed  the  King,  was;  “that 
££  in  this  univerfal  Joy  for  his  Reftoration  without  Blood,  and  with  the  In- 
f£  demnity  of  fo  many  hundred  Thoufands  who  had  defer ved  to  fuffer  the 
££  utmoft  Punifhments,  the  poor  Irijh ,  after  fo  long  Sufferings  in  the 
“  greateft  Extremity  of  Mifery,  fhould  be  the  only  Perfons  who  fhould 
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“  find  no  Benefit  or  Eafe  by  his  Majefty’s  Reftoration,  but  remain  robbed 
“  and  fpoiled  of  all  They  had,  and  be  as  it  were  again  facrificed  to  the 
«  Avarice  and  Cruelty  of  them,  who  had  not  deferved  better  of  his  Majefty 
“  than  the  other  poor  People  had  done.” 

To  which  there  can  be  no  other  Anfwer  made,  which  is  very  fufficient 
in  Point  of  Juftice,  but  that,  “  as  their  Rebellion  and  other  Crimes  had  jnfi. 
“  been  long  before  his  Majefty’s  Time,  fo  full  Vengeance  had  been  executed  ricr" 
“  upon  them ;  and  They  had  paid  the  Penalties  of  their  Crimes  and  Tranf- 
grefiions  before  his  Majefty’s  Return :  So  that  He  could  not  reftore  that 
io  “  which  They  called  their  own,  without  taking  it  from  them,  who  were 
“  become  the  juft  Owners  by  an  Adi  of  Parliament ;  which  his  Majefty 
“  could  not  violate  without  Injuftice,  and  Breach  of  the  Faith  He  had 
“  given. 

And  that  which  was  their  greateft  Mifery  and  Reproach,  and  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  them  from  the  Subjects  of  the  other  two  Kingdoms,  who  were 
otherwife  bad  enough,  was;  that  Both  the  other  Nations  had  made  many 
noble  Attempts  for  redeeming  their  Liberty,  and  for  the  Reftoration  of  his 
Majefty  (for  Scotland  itfelf  had  done  much  towards  it)  ;  and  his  prefent  Re¬ 
ftoration  was,  with  God’s  Blefiing  and  only  with  his  Blefiing,  by  the  foie 
io  Effects  of  the  Courage  and  Affedlion  of  his  own  Subjects :  So  that  England 
and  Scotland  had  in  a  great  Degree  redeemed,  and  even  undone  what  had 
been  before  done  amifs  by  them ;  and  his  Majefty  had  improved  and  fe- 
cured  thofe  Affections  to  him  by  thofe  Promiles  and  Conceftions,  which  He 
was  in  Juftice  obliged  to  perform.  But  the  miferable  IriJh  alone  had  no 
Part  in  contributing  to  his  Majefty’s  Happinefs ;  nor  had  God  fullered  them 
to  be  the  leaft  Inftruments  in  bringing  his  good  Pleafure  to  pafs,  or  to  give 
any  Teftimony  of  their  Repentance  for  the  Wickednefs  They  had  wrought, 
or  of  their  Refolution  to  be  better  Subjects  for  the  future :  So  that  They 
feemed  as  a  People  left  out  by  Providence,  and  exempted  from  any  Benefit 
30  from  that  blefted  Conjuncture  in  his  Majefty’s  Reftitution. 

And  this  Difad  vantage  was  improved  towards  them,  by  their  frequent 
Manifeftation  of  an  inveterate  Animofity  againft  the  Englijh  Nation,  and 
Englif  Government ;  which  again  was  returned  to  them  in  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  Jealoufy  of  all  the  Englijh  towards  them.  And  to  this  their  prefent 
Behaviour  and  Imprudence  contributed  very  much:  For  it  appeared  evi¬ 
dently,  that  They  expeCted  the  fame  Conceftions  (which  the  Neceftity  of 
that  Time  had  made  fit  to  be  granted  to  them)  in  RefpeCt  of  their  Religion 
fthould  be  now  likewife  confirmed.  And  this  Temper  made  it  very  neceftary 
for  the  King  to  be  very  wary  in  difpenfing  extraordinary  Favours  (which  his 
40  natural  merciful  Inclination  prompted  him  to)  to  the  IriJh ;  and  to  prefer 
the  general  Intereft  of  his  three  Kingdoms,  before  the  particular  Intereft  of 
a  Company  of  unhappy  Men,  who  had  foolifhly  Forfeited  their  own; 
though  He  pitied  them,  and  hoped  in  the  Conclufion  to  be  able,  without 
expoling  the  publick  Peace  to  manifeft  Hazard,  in  fome  Degree  to  improve 
their  Condition. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  the  King  found,  that  if  He  deferred  to  fettle 
the  Government  of  Ireland  till  a  perfeCt  Settlement  of  all  particular  Interefts 
could  be  made,  it  would  be  very  long.  He  faw  it  could  not  be  done  at 
once ;  and  that  there  muft  be  fome  Examinations  taken  there,  and  fome 
50  Matters  more  clearly  ftated  and  adjufted,  before  his  Majefty  could  make  his 
Determination  upon  thofe  Particulars,  which  purely  depended  upon  his 
own  Judgment ;  and  that  fome  Difficulties  would  be  removed  or  lefiened 
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The  firft  Aft  by  Time  i  And  fo  He  paffed  that  which  is  called  The  firft  AEi  of  Settle - 
of  settlement  ment ;  and  was  perfuaded  to  commit  the  Execution  thereof,  to  a  great 
Number  of  Commiftioners,  recommended  to  his  Majefty  by  thofe  who  were 
moft  converfant  in  the  Affairs  of  Ireland ;  none  or  very  few  of  which  were 
known  to  his  Majefty,  or  to  any  of  thofe  who  had  been  fo  many  Years  from 
their  Country*  in  their  conftant  Attendance  upon  his  Majefty’ s  Perfon  be¬ 
yond  the  Seas. 

And  for  the  better  Countenance  of  this  Commiftion,  and  likewife  to 
reftrain  the  Commiflioners  from  any  Excefs,  if  their  very  large  Jurifdi6tion 
fhould  prove  a  Temptation  to  them,  the  King  thought  fit  to  commit  the  10 
Sword  to  three  Juftices,  which  He  had  refolved,  when  the  fending  the  Lord 
Roberts  was  declined.  Thofe  three  were,  Sir  Morrice  Puftace ,  whom  He 
newly  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ,  the  Lord  Broghill ,  whom  He  now 
made  Earl  of  Orrery ,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote ,  whom  He  likewife  made  Earl 
of  Mont  rath.  The  firft  had  been  his  Sergeant  at  Law  long  in  that  Kingdom, 
and  had  been  eminent  in  the  Profefiion  of  the  Law,  and  the  more  efteemed 
for  being  always  a  Proteftant  though  an  Irijhman ,  and  of  approved  Fidelity 
to  the  King  during  this  whole  Rebellion.  But  He  was  now  old,  and  made 
fo  little  Shew  of  any  Parts  extraordinary,  that,  but  for  the  Teftimony  that 
was  given  of  him,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  He  ever  had  any. 
The  other  two  had  been  Both  eminently  againft  the  King,  but  upon  this 
T urn,  when  all  other  Powers  were  down,  eminently  for  him ;  the  one,  very 
able  and  generous;  the  other,  proud,  dull  and  very  avaricious.  But  the  King 
had  not  then  Power  to  choofe  any,  againft  whom  fome  as  material  Objec¬ 
tions  might  not  be  made,  and  who  had  been  able  to  do  as  much  Good. 
With  them,  there  were  too  many  others  upon  whom  Honours  were  con¬ 
ferred  ;  upon  fome,  that  They  might  do  no  Harm,  who  were  thereby  enabled 
to  do  the  more ;  and  upon  others,  that  They  might  not  murmur,  who 
murmured  the  more  for  having  Nothing  given  them  but  Honour :  And  fo 
They  were  all  difpatched  for  Ireland ;  by  which  the  King  had  fome  Eafe,  30 
his  Service  little  Advancement. 

After  a  Year  was  fpent  in  the  Execution  of  this  Commiftion  (for  I 
fhall,  without  difcontinuing  the  Relation,  fay  all  that  I  intend  upon  this 
Subject  of  Ireland '),  there  was  very  little  done  towards  the  fettling  the  King¬ 
dom,  or  towards  preparing  any  Thing  that  might  fettle  it ;  but  on  the  con- 
Partiaiity  of  trary,  the  Breaches  were  made  wider,  and  fo  much  Paftion  and  Injuftice 


the  Com- 


tnijjimers  ap  -  fhewed,  that  Complaints  were  brought  to  his  Majefty  from  all  Parts  of  the 
pointed  by  /^Kingdom,  and  from  all  Perfons  in  Authority  there.  The  Number  of  the 
Commiftioners  was  fo  great,  and  their  Interefts  fo  different,  that  They  made 
no  Difpatch.  Very  many  of  them  were  in  Poffeftion  of  thofe  Lands,  40 
which  others  fued  for  before  them;  and  They  themfelves  bought  broken 
Titles  and  Pretences  of  other  Men,  for  inconfiderable  Sums  of  Money, 
which  They  fupported  and  made  good  by  their  own  Authority.  Such  of 
the  Commiftioners,  who  had  their  own  particular  Intereft  and  Concernment 
depending,  attended  the  Service  very  diligently  :  The  few  who  were  more 
equal  and  juft,  becaule  They  had  no  Intereft  of  their  own  at  Stake,  were 
weary  of  their  Attendance  and  Expenfe  (there  being,  no  Allowance  for 
their  Pains) ;  and  offended  at  the  Partiality  and  Injuftice  which  They 
faw  pra&ifed,  withdrew  themfelves,  and  would  be  no  longer  prefent  at 
thofe  Tranfa&ions  which  They  could  not  regulate  or  reform.  TO 

All  Interefts  were  equally  offended  and  incenfed ;  and  the  Soldiers  and 
Adventurers  complained  no  lefs  of  the  Corruption  and  Injuftice  than  the 
Irijh  did :  So  that  the  Lords  Juftices  and  Council  thought  it  necefiary  to 
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tranfmit  another  Bill  to  his  Majefty,  which,  as  I  remember,  They  called  seCond  Aa 
an  explanatory  Bill  of  the  former;  and  in  that  They  provided,  “that  no 
<£  Perfon  who  lived  in  Ireland ,  or  had  any  Pretence  to  an  Eftate  there,  tbt  King . 

“  fhould  be  employed  as  a  Commiffioner ;  but  that  his  Majefty  fhould  be 
“defired  to  fend  over  a  competent  Number  of  well  qualified  Perfons  out 
“  of  England  to  attend  that  Service,  upon  whom  a  fit  Salary  fhould  be 
“  fettled  by  the  Bill ;  and  fuch  Rules  fet  down  as  might  diredt  and  govern 
w  the  Manner  of  their  Proceeding;  and  that  an  Oath  might  be  prefcribed 
“  by  the  Bill,  which  the  Commiffioners  fhould  take,  for  the  impartial  Ad- 
10 “  miniftration  of  Juftice,  and  for  the  Profecution  and  Execution  of  this 
££  Bill,”  which  was  tranfmitted  as  an  Adi  by  the  King.  His  Majefty  made 
Choice  of  feven  Gentlemen  of  very  clear  Reputations ;  one  of  them  being  an  New  Commif- 
eminent  Sergeant  at  Law,  whom  He  made  a  Judge  upon  his  Return  from ixe- 
thence ;  two  others,  Lawyers  of  very  much  Efteem ;  and  the  other  four, cute  ,u 
Gentlemen  of  very  good  Extractions,  excellent  Underftandings,  and  above 
all  Sufpicion  for  their  Integrity,  and  generally  reputed  to  be  fuperiour  to 
any  bafe  Temptation. 

But  this  fecond  Bill,  before  it  could  be  tranfmitted,  took  up  as  much 
Time  as  the  former.  The  fame  numerous  Retinue  of  all  Interefts  from 
io  Ireland  attended  the  King ;  and  all  that  had  been-  faid  in  the  former  De-  The  different 
bates  was  again  repeated,  and  almoft  with  the  fame  Paftion  and  Imper 
tinence.  The  Irijh  made  large  Obfervations  upon  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kin&- 
late  Commiffioners,  to  juftify  thofe  Fears  and  Apprehenfions  which  They 
had  formerly  urged :  And  there  appeared  too  much  Reafon  to  believe,  that 
their  greateft  Defign  now  was,  rather  to  keep  oft'  any  Settlement,  than  that 
They  hoped  to  procure  fuch  a  one  as  They  defired  ;  relying  more  to  find 
their  Account  from  a  general  Diftatisfadlion,  and  the  Diftradlion  and  Con- 
fufion  that  was  like  to  attend  it,  than  from  any  Determination  that  was  like 
to  be  in  their  Favour.  Yet  They  had  Friends  in  the  Court,  who  made  them 
30  great  Promifes ;  which  They  could  not  be  without,  fince  They  made  as  great 
Promifes  to  thofe  who  were  to  proteeft  them.  There  were  indeed  many 
particular  Men  both  of  the  Soldiers  and  Adventurers ,  who  in  Refpedt  of 
their  many  notorious  and  opprobrious  Actions  againft  the  Crown  throughout 
their  whole  Employment  (and  who  even  fince  his  Majefty’s  Return  had 
enough  exprefted  how  little  They  were  fatisfied  with  the  Revolution)  were 
fo  univerfally  odious  both  in  England  and  Ireland ,  that  if  their  particular 
Cafes  could  have  been  fevered  from  the  reft,  without  Violation  of  the  Rule 
of  Juftice  that  fecured  all  the  reft,  any  Thing  that  could  have  been  done  to 
their  Detriment  would  have  been  grateful  enough  to  every  Body. 

40  After  many  very  tedious  Debates,  in  which  his  Majefty  endeavoured  by 
all  the  Ways  He  could  think  of  to  find  fome  Expedient,  that  would  enable 
him  to  preferve  the  miferable  Irijh  from  the  Extremity  of  Mifery  ;  Fie  found 
it  neceftary  at  laft,  to  acquiefce  with  a  very  pofitive  Afiu ranee  from  the  Earl 
of  Orrery  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  underftand  Ireland  very  exadlly, 
and  who,  upon  the  Surveys  that  had  been  taken  with  great  Punctuality, 
undertook  “  that  there  was  Land  enough  to  fatisfy  all  the  Soldiers  and  Adven- 
“  turers ,  and  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  Proportion  left  for  the  Accom- 
“  modation  of  the  Irijh  very  liberally.”  And  for  the  better  Improvement  of 
that  Proportion,  the  King  prefcribed  fome  Rules  and  Limitations  to  the 
-50  immoderate  Pretences  and  Demands  of  the  Soldiers  and  Adventurers  upon 
the  doubling  Ordinance  and  imperfedt  Admeafurement,  and  fome  other  Ir¬ 
regularities,  in  which  his  Majefty  was  not  in  Honour  or  Juftice  obliged  ^ond-va of 
to  comply  with  them:  And  fo  He  tranfmitted  this  fecond  Bill.  puffed. 
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Whilst  this  fecond  Bill  was  under  Deliberation,  there  fell  out  an  Ac¬ 
cident  in  Ireland ,  which  produced  great  Alterations  with  Reference  to  the 
Affairs  of  that  Kingdom.  The  Differences  which  had  every  Day  arifen 
between  the  three  Juftices,  and  their  different  Humours  and  Affections, 
had  little  advanced  the  fettling  that  Government;  fo  that  there  would  have 
been  a  Neceffty  of  making  fome  Mutation  in  it :  So  that  the  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Montrathy  which  happened  at  this  Time,  fell  out  conveniently 
enough  to  the  King;  for  by  it  the  Government  was  again  loofe.  For  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  was  in  England ;  and  the  Power  refided  not  in  lefs  than 
two :  So  that  the  Chancellor,  who  remained  lingle  there,  was  without  any  ic 
Authority  to  a£t.  And  They  who  took  the  moft  difpaffioned  Survey  of  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  did  conclude  that 
Nothing  could  reafonably  produce  a  Settlement  there,  but  the  deputing 
one  lingle  Per fon  to  exercile  that  Government.  And  the  Duke  of  Athe¬ 
ne  Duke  of  marie  himfelf,  who  had  a  great  Eftate  in  that  Kingdom,  which  made  him 
f TL of.'  the  more  Jong  for  a  Settlement,  and  who  had  before  the  King’s  Return 
fee  of  Lad  anc[  ever  Fnce  diffuaded  the  King  from  thinking  of  employing  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  there,  who  had  himfelf  Averlion  enough  from  that  Command,  of 
which  He  had  fufficient  Experience :  I  fay,  the  General  had  now  fo  totally 
changed  his  Mind,  that  He  plainly  told  the  King,  ct  that  there  was  no  10 
“  Way  to  explicate  that  Kingdom  out  of  thofe  Intricacies  in  which  it  was 
u  involved,  but  by  fending  over  a  Lord  Lieutenant  thither.  That  He  thought 
<c  it  not  fit  for  his  Majefty’s  Service,  that  himfelf,  who  had  that  Commifi- 
4C  lion  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  fhould  be  abfent  from  his  Perion  ;  and  therefore 
4<  that  He  was  very  ready  and  defirous  to  give  up  his  Commiffion :  And 
u  that  in  his  Judgment  Nobody  would  be  able  to  fettle  and  compofe  the 
“  feveral  Factions  in  that  Kingdom,  but  the  Duke  of  Ormond ,  who  He 
“  believed  would  be  grateful  to  all  Sorts  of  People.”  And  therefore  He 
advifed  his  Majefty  very  pofitively,  ‘ ‘  that  He  would  immediately  give  him  the 
“  Commiffion,  and  as  foon  as  fhould  be  poffble  fend  him  away  into  Ireland”  so 
And  Both  the  King  and  the  General  fpake  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond \  and 
jnd the  Duke  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  it,  before  either  of  them  communicated  it  to 
•f° rmomijj;  t}ie  Chancellor,  who  the  King  well  knew  would  for  many  Reafons,  and  out 
of  his  great  Friendffip  to  the  Duke,  diffuade  him  from  undertaking  it; 
which  was  very  true. 

And  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  came  one  Day  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  to  advife  what  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland ;  and  (concealing  the  Refo- 
lution)  the  King  told  him  what  the  General’s  Advice  was,  and  afked  him 
ct  what  He  thought  of  fending  the  Duke  of  Ormond  his  Lieutenant  into 
“  Irela?td .”  To  which  the  Chancellor  anfwered  prelently,  “  that  the  King  40 
“  would  do  very  ill  in  fending  him,  and  that  the  Duke  would  do  much 
“  worfe,  if  He  defired  to  go.”  Upon  which  They  Both  fmiled,  and  told 
him  “  that  the  General  had  prevailed  with  the  King,  and  the  King  with 
“  the  Duke  ;  fo  that  the  Matter  was  refolved,  and  there  remained  Nothing 
“  to  be  done  but  preparing  the  Inftrubtions,  which  He  muff  think  upon.” 

The  chancel-  The  Chancellor  could  not  refrain  from  faying  very  warmly,  “  that  Fie 
t  ‘confnat  “  was  forry  for  it;  and  that  it  would  be  good  for  neither  of  them,  that  the 
thu.  tc  Duke  fhould  be  from  the  King,  or  that  He  fhould  be  in  Ir eland ,  where 
a  He  would  be  able  to  do  no  Good.  Befides  that  He  had  given  himfelf  fo 
“  much  to  his  Eafe  and  Pleafure  fince  He  came  into  England ,  that  He  50 
£C  would  never  be  able  to  take  the  Pains,  which  that  moft  laborious  Pro- 
“  vince  would  require.”  He  faid,  “  if  this  Counfel  had  been  taken  when 
cc  the  King  came  ffrft  over,  it  might  have  had  good  Succefs,  when  the 
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<£  Duke  was  full  of  Reputation,  and  of  unqueftionable  Intereft  in  his  Ma- 
“jefty,  and  the  King  himfelf  was  more  feared  and  reverenced  than  pre- 
t£  fumed  upon :  So  that  the  Duke  would  have  had  full  Authority  to  have 
<£  reftrained  the  exorbitant  Defires  and  Expectations  of  all  the  feveral  Parties, 

“  who  had  all  Guilt  enough  upon  their  Hearts  to  fear  fome  Rigour  from  the 
‘‘King,  or  to  receive  moderate  Grace  with  infinite  Submiffion  and  Ac¬ 
knowledgment.  But  now  the  Duke,  befides  his  withdrawing  himfelf 
<£  from  all  Bufinefs  as  much  as  He  could,  had  let  himfelf  fall  to  Familiari- 
<£  ties  with  all  Degrees  of  Men ;  and  upon  their  Averments  had  undertaken 
££  to  proteCt  or  at  lead  to  folicit  Mens  Interefts,  which  it  may  be  might 
“  not  appear  upon  Examination  to  be  founded  upon  Juftice.  And  the  King 
<£  himfelf  had  been  expofed  to  all  Manner  of  Importunities,  received  all 
“  Mens  Addrefies,  and  heard  all  They  would  fay,  made  many  Promifes 
<£  without  Deliberation,  and  appeared  fo  defirous  to  fatisfy  all  Men,  that 
“  He  was  irrefolute  in  all  Things.  And  therefore  till  He  had  taken  fome 
“  firm  and  fixed  Refolutions  himfelf,  from  which  neither  Prejudice  towards 
“one  Man,  nor  Pity  and  CompafTion  on  the  Behalf  of  another,  fhould  re- 
<£  move  him ;  the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  would  be  able  to  do  him  little 
“  Service,  and  would  be  himfelf  continually  expofed  to  Scorn  and  Af- 
10“  fronts.” 

And  afterwards  the  Chancellor  expoftulated  warmly  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  (who  well  knew,  that  all  his  Commotion  proceeded  from  the  In¬ 
tegrity  of  his  unqueftionable  Friendfhip),  and  told  him  ££  that  He  would 
“  repent  this  rafh  Refolution ;  and  that  He  would  have  been  able  to  have 
££  contributed  more  to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland ,  by  being  near  the  Perfon 
“  of  the  King,  than  by  being  at  Dublin,  from  whence  in  a  fhort  Time 
<£  there  would  be  as  many  Afperfions  and  Reproaches  fent  hither,  as  had 
“  been  againft  other  Men ;  and  that  He  had  no  Reafon  to  be  confident, 

“  that  they  would  not  make  as  deep  Impreftion  by  the  Arts  and  Induftry 
30  “  of  his  Enemies,  of  which  He  had  Store,  and  would  have  more  by  being 
“  abfent,  for  the  Court  naturally  had  little  Regard  for  any  Man  who  was 
<c  abfent.  And  that  He  carried  with  him  the  fame  Infirmity  into  Ireland 
“  with  that  of  the  King,  which  kept  it  from  being  fettled  here ;  which  was 
<c  an  Unwillingnefs  to  deny  any  Man  what  He  could  not  but  fee  was  im- 
<c  poftible  to  grant,  and  a  Defire  to  pleafe  every  Body,  which  whofoever 
“  affeCted  fhould  pleafe  Nobody.” 

The  Duke,  who  never  took  any  Thing  ill  He  faid  to  him,  told  him, 
u  that  Nobody  knew  better  than  He  the  Averfion  He  had  to  that  Command,  ™e.Duke  *c- 
ct  when  it  may  be  He  might  have  undertaken  it  with  more  Advantage.”  Chancellor 
40 He  confefied,  ££  He  faw  many  Dangers  with  Reference  to  himfelf,  which ff fe_a~ 
££  He  knew  not  how  to  avoid,  and  many  Difficulties  with  Reference  to  the  cePtinz i{- 
M  Publick,  which  He  had  little  Hope  to  overcome ;  yet  Ireland  muft  not 
c£  be  given  over :  And  fince  there  feemed  to  be  a  general  Opinion,  with 
cc  which  the  King  concurred,  that  He  could  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
<£  compofing  the  Diftempers,  and  the  fettling  the  Government ;  He  would 
<£  not  fufpefi  himfelf,  but  believe  that  He  might  be  able  to  do  fomewhat 
<£  towards  it.”  And  He  gave  his  Word  to  him,  ££  that  Nothing  fhould  be 
<£  defective  on  his  Part  in  Point  of  Induftry ;  for  He  was  refolved  to  take 
“  indefatigable  Pains  for  a  Year  or  two,  in  which  He  hoped  the  Settlement 
jo <£  w'ould  be  compleated,  that  He  might  have  Eafe  and  Recreation  for  the 
“other Part  of  his  Life.”  And  He  confefied,  “that  He  did  the  more  wil- 
“  lingly  enter  upon  that  Province,  that  He  might  have  the  Opportunity  to 
“  fettle  his  own  Fortune,  which  how  great  foever  in  Extent  of  Lands  did 
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“  not  yet,  by  Reafon  of  the  general  Unfettlement,  yield  him  a  Quarter  of 
«  the  Revenue  it  ought  to  do.  That  for  what  concerned  himfelf,  and  the 
“  Difad  vantages  He  might  undergo  by  his  Abfence,  He  referred  it  to  Pro- 
£C  vidence  and  the  King’s  good  Nature ;  who”  He  faid  “  knew  him  better 
“  than  any  of  his  Enemies  did  ;  and  therefore,  He  hoped,  He  would  believe 
“  himfelf  before  them.”  However,  the  Truth  is,  He  was  the  more  difpofed 
to  that  journey,  by  the  Diflike  He  had  of  the  Court,  and  the  neceffary 
Exercifes  which  Men  there  were  to  excel  in,  for  which  He  was  fuperaqnuated : 
And  if  He  did  not  already  difcern  any  Leffening  of  the  King’s  Grace  to¬ 
wards  him,  He  faw  enough  to  make  him  believe,  that  the  contrary  ought  10 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  And  within  few  Years  after,  He  had  Caufe 
to  remember  what  the  Chancellor  had  foretold  him  of  Both  their  Fortunes. 

7be  Duke  and  The  Duke  (with  the  feven  Commiffioners  who  were  appointed  for  that  ASi 
Tonfffut  °f  Szttletnent,  and  all  other  Perfons  who  attended  that  Intereft)  entered -upon 
for  Ireland,  his  journey  from  London  about  the  End  of  July^  in  the  Year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  lixty  and  four,  full  four  Years  and  more  after  the  King’s  happy 
Return  into  England, 

It  was  fome  Months  after  the  Commiffioners  Arrival  in  Ireland ,  before 
They  could  fettle  thofe  Orders  and  Rules  for  their  Proceedings,  which  \^ere 
neceffary  to  be  done,  before  the  People  fhould  be  appointed  to  attend.  *o 
And  it  was  as  neceffary,  that  They  fhould  in  the  Order  of  their  Judicatory 
Brft  proceed  upon  the  Demands  and  Pretences  of  the  Irifj ;  both  becaufe 
there  could  be  no  Settlement  of  Soldiers  or  Adventurers  in  Pofleffion  of 
any  Lands,  before  the  Titles  of  the  Irijh  to  thofe  Lands  were  determined  ; 
and  becaufe  there  was  a  Claufe  in  the  laft  Aft  of  Parliament,  that  all  the 
Info  fhould  put  in  their  Claims  by  a  Day  appointed,  and  that  they  fhould 
be  determined  before  another  Day,  which  was  likewife  affigned ;  which 
Days  might  be  prolonged  for  once  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  upon  fuch  Reafons 
as  fatisfied  him :  So  that  the  Delay  for  fo  many  Months  before  the  Com¬ 
miffioners  fate,  gave  great  Argument  of  Complaint  to  the  Irijh ,  though  it  ?0 
could  not  be  avoided,  in  Regard  that  the  Commiffioners  themfelves  had 
not  been  nominated  by  the  King  above  twenty  Days  before  They  began 
their  Journey  into  Ireland ;  fo  that  They  could  never  fo  much  as  read 
over  the  Adds  of  Parliament  together,  before  They  came  to  Dublin .  And 
then  They  found  fo  many  difficult  Claufes  in  Both  Afts  of  Parliament,  and 
fo  contrary  to  each  other,  that  it  was  no  eafy  Matter  to  determine  how  to. 
govern  themfelves  in  Point  of  Right,  and  to  reduce  themfelves  to  any  Me¬ 
thod  in  their  Proceedings. 

Bur  after  They  had  adjufted  all  Things  as  well  as  They  could,  They 
7ke  com  mi f-  publiffied  their  Orders  in  what  Method  They  meant  to  proceed,  and  ap-  40 
fluffed  pointed  the  Irifj  to  put  in  their  Claims  by  fuch  a  Day,  and  to  attend  the 
Method  of  Profecution  of  them  accordingly.  And  They  had  no  fooner  entered  upon 
their  Work,  but  the  Englijh  thought  They  had  began  it  foon  enough.  Fqr 
They  heard  every  Day  many  of  the  Irijh ,  who  had  been  known  to  have 
been  the  moft  forward  in  the  firft  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  moft 
malicious  in  the  carrying  it  on,  declared  innocent ;  and  Deeds  of  Settlement 
and  Entails  which  had  been  never  heard  of  before,  and  which  would  have 
been  produced  (as  might  reafonably  be  believed)  before  the  former  Commif¬ 
fioners,  if  They  had  had  them  to  produce,  now  declared  to  be  good  and  valid; 
by  which  the  Irifo  were  immediately  put  into  the  Pofleffion  of  a  very  great  jo 
Quantity  of  Land  taken  from  the  Englifj :  So  that  in  a  fhort  Time  the 
Commiffioners  had  rendered  themfelves  as  generally  odious  as  the  IriJlj  and 
were  looked  upon  as  Perfons  corrupted  for  that  Intereft,  which  had  every  Day 
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Succefs  almoft  in  whatfoever  They  pretended.  And  their  Determinations 
happened  to  have  the  more  of  Prejudice  upon  them,  becaufe  the  Commif¬ 
fioners  were  always  divided  in  their  Judgments.  And  it  is  no  Wonder, 
that  They  who  feemed  moil  to  adhere  to  the  E?iglijh  Intereft  were  moft 
efteemed  by  them. 

The  Parliament  in  Ireland  was  then  fitting :  And  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  confifting  of  many  Members  who  were  either  Soldiers  or  Adventurer s, 
or  had  the  like  Intereft,  was  very  much  offended  at  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Commiffioners,  made  many  Votes  againft  them,  and  threatened  them  with 
io  their  Authority  and  Jurifdi&ion.  But  the  Commiffioners,  who  knew  their 
own  Power,  and  that  there  was  no  Appeal  againft  their  Judgments,  pro¬ 
ceeded  ftill  in  their  own  Method,  and  continued  to  receive  the  Claims  of 
the  Irijh ,  beyond  the  Time  that  the  A61  of  Parliament  or  the  Adi  of  State 
limited  to  them,  as  was  generally  underftood.  And  during  the  laft  eight 
or  ten  Days  Sitting  upon  thofe  Claims,  They  paffed  more  Judgments  and 
Determinations  than  in  near  a  Year  before,  indeed  with  very  wonderful 
Expedition;  when  the  Englijh  who  were  difpoffeffed  by  thofe  Judgments  had 
not  their  Witneffes  ready,  upon  a  Prefumption,  that  in  Point  of  Time  it 
was  not  poftible  for  thofe  Caufes  to  come  to  be  heard.  By  thefe  Sentences  ndr  Decree 
20  and  Decrees,  many  hundred  Thoufands  of  Acres  were  adjudged  to  the  Irijh^  ™u0cuhr\}f 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  unqueftionably  forfeited,  and  of  which  the  lriIh- 
Englijh  had  been  long  in  Poffeflion  accordingly. 

This  raifed  fo  great  a  Clamour,  that  the  Englijh  refufed  to  yield  Poftef- 
fton  upon  the  Decrees  of  the  Commiffioners,  who,  by  an  Omiffion  in  the 
A£t  of  Parliament,  were  not  qualified  with  Power  enough  to  provide  for 
the  Execution  of  their  own  Sentences.  The  Courts  of  Law  eftablifhed  in 
that  Kingdom  would  not,  nor  indeed  could,  give  any  Affiftance  to  the 
Commiffioners.  And  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  who  had  in 
the  Beginning,  by  their  Authority,  put  many  into  the  Poffeflion  of  the 
5°  Lands  which  had  been  decreed  to  them  by  the  Commiffioners,  were  now 
more  tender  and  referved  in  that  Multitude  of  Decrees  that  had  lately 
paffed :  So  that  the  Irifto  were  ufing  their  utmoft  Endeavours,  by  Force  to 
recover  the  Poffeflion  of  thofe  Lands  which  the  Commiffioners  had  decreed 
to  them  ;  whilft  the  Englijh  were  likewife  refolved  by  Force  to  defend  what 
They  had  been  fo  long  poffeffed  of,  notwithftanding  the  Commiffioners  Deter¬ 
mination.  And  the  Commiffioners  were  fo  far  troubled  and  diffatisfied  with 
thefe  Proceedings,  and  with  fome  intricate  Claufes  in  the  A6t  of  Parliament 
concerning  the  future  Proceedings ;  that,  though  They  had  not  yet  made 
any  Entrance  upon  the  Decifion  of  the  Claims  of  the  Englijh  or  of  the  Irijh 
40  E  rot  eft  ant  s ,  They  declared  <£  that  They  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  Exe- 
“  cution  of  their  Commiffion,  until  They  could  receive  his  Majefty’s  farther 
<c  Pleafure.”  And  that  They  might  the  more  effedtu ally  receive  it,  Theyde- 
fired  Leave  from  the  King  that  They  might  attend  his  Royal  Perfon ;  and 
there  being  at  the  fame  Time  feveral  Complaints  made  againft  them  to  his 
Majefty,  and  Appeals  to  him  from  their  Decrees,  He  gave  the  Commif- 
fioners  Leave  to  return.  And  at  the  fame  Time  all  the  other  Interefts  lent 
their  Deputies  to  folicit  their  Rights;  in  the  Profecution  whereof,  after  ' 
much  Time  fpent,  the  King  thought  fit  likewife  to  receive  the  Advice  and 
Affiftance  of  his  Lieutenant :  And  fo  the  Duke  of  Ormond  returned  again 
to  the  Court.  And  the  Settlement  of  Ireland  was  the  third  Time  brought 
before  the  King  and  Council ;  there  being  then  likewife  tranfmitted  a  third  The  different 
Bill,  as  additional  and  fupplemental  to  the  other  two,  and  to  reverfe  many  PJJJd  fjf 
of  the  Decrees  made  by  the  Commiffioners,  They  bearing  the  Reproach  of  b^Kir.g. 
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all  that  had  been  done  or  had  fucceeded  amifs,  and  from  all  Perfons  who 
were  grieved  in  what  Kind  foever. 

The  King  was  very  tender  of  the  Reputation  of  his  Commiffioners,  who 
had  been  always  efteemed  Men  of  great  Probity  and  unqueftionable  Repu¬ 
tation  :  And  though  He  could  not  refufe  to  receive  Complaints,  yet  He  gave 
thofe  who  complained  no  farther  Countenance,  than  to  give  the  others  Op¬ 
portunity  to  vindicate  themfelves.  Nor  did  there  appear  the  leaft  Evidence 
to  queftion  the  Sincerity  of  their  Proceeding,  or  to  make  them  liable  to 
any  reafonable  Sufpicion  of  Corruption :  And  the  Complaints  were  ftill  pro- 
fecuted  by  thofe,  who  had  that  taken  from  them  which  They  defired  to  10 
keep  for  themfelves. 

The  Auer's  The  Truth  is ;  there  is  Reafon  enough  to  believe,  that  upon  the  firft  Ar- 

Rtpaions  oh  riVal  Gf  the  Commiffioners  in  Ireland ,  and  fome  Converfation  They  had, 

the  Proceed-  *  y  * 

i»gs  of  the  and  the  Obfervation  They  made  of  the  great  Bitternefs  and  Animofities  from 

Commijjiom) s .  ErtgliJI.^  both  Soldiers  and  Adventurer sy  towards  the  whole  IriJJj  Nation 
of  what  Kind  foever ;  the  fcandalous  Proceeding  of  the  late  Commiffioners 
upon  the  firft  Ad,  when  They  had  not  been  guided  by  any  Rules  of  [uftice, 
but  rejected  all  Evidence,  which  might  operate  to  the  taking  away  any 
Thing  from  them  which  They  refolved  to  keep,  the  Judges  themfelves 
being  both  Parties  and  WitnefTes  in  all  the  Caufes  brought  before  them  ;  to-  *o 
gether  with  the  very  ill  Reputation  very  many  of  the  Soldiers  and  Adventurers 
had  for  extraordinary  Malice  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  Royal  Family ;  and 
the  notable  Barbarity  They  had  exercifed  towards  the  Irijh ,  who  without 
Doubt  for  many  Years  had  undergone  the  moft  cruel  Oppreffions  of  all 
Kind  that  can  be  imagined,  many  Thoufands  of  them  having  been  forced* 
without  being  covered  under  any  Houfe,  to  perifh  in  the  open  Fields  for 
Hunger ;  the  "infamous  Purchafes  which  had  been  made  by  many  Perfons, 
who  had  compelled  the  Irijh  to  fell  their  Remainders  and  lawful  Pretences 
for  very  inconfiderable  Sums  of  Money :  I  fay,  thefe  and  many  other  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  Kind,  together  with  fome  Attempt  that  had  been  made  upon 
their  firft  Arrival,  to  corrupt  them  againft  all  Pretences  which  fhould  be 
made  by  the  Irijh ,  might  probably  difpofe  the  Commiffioners  themfolves  to 
fuch  a  Prejudice  againft  many  of  the  Englijh ,  and  to  fuch  a  Compaffion 
towards  the  Irijh ,  that  They  might  be  much  inclined  to  favour  their  Pre¬ 
tences  and  Claims ;  and  to  believe  that  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  and  his 
Majefty’s  Government  might  be  better  provided  for,  by  their  being  fettled 
in  the  Lands  of  which  They  had  been  formerly  pofiefled,  than  by  fupporting 
the  ill  gotten  Titles  of  thofe,  who  had  manifefted  all  imaginable  Infidelity  and 
Malice  againft  his  Majefty  whilft  They  had  any  Power  to  oppofe  him,  and 
had  not  given  any  Teftimony  of  their  Converfion,  or  of  their  Refolution  to  40 
yield  him  for  the  future  a  perfect  and  entire  Obedience  after  They  could  op¬ 
pofe  him  no  longer ;  as  if  They  defired  only  to  retain  thofe  Lands  which 
They  had  gotten  by  Rebellion,  together  with  the  Principles  by  which  They 
had  gotten  them,  until  They  fhould  have  an  Opportunity  to  juftify  Both  by 
fome  new  Power,  or  a  Concurrence  amongft  themfelves.  Whencefoever  it 
proceeded,  it  was  plain  enough  the  Irijh  had  received  more  Favour  than 
was  expected  or  imagined. 

And  in  the  very  Entrance  into  the  Work,  to  avoid  the  Partiality  which 
was  too  apparent  in  the  E?iglijh  towards  each  other,  and  their  Animofity 
againft  the  Irijh  as  evident,  very  ftridt  Rules  had  been  fet  down  by  the  to 
Commiffioners,  what  Kind  of  Evidence  They  would  admit  to  be  good,  and 
receive  accordingly.  And  it  was  provided,  “  that  the  Evidence  of  no  Soldier 
4C  or  Adventurer  fhould  be  received  in  any  Cafe,  to  which  himfelf  was  never 
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<c  fo  much  a  Stranger as,  if  his  own  Lot  had  fallen  in  Munjler ,  and  He  had 
no  Pretence  to  any  Thing  out  of  that  Province,  his  Evidence  fhould  not  be 
received,  as  to  any  Thing  that  He  had  feen  done  in  Eeinfter  or  Conaught 
or  IJlfter ,  wherein  He  was  not  at  all  concerned :  Which  was  generally  thought 
to  be  a  very  unjuft  Rule,  after  fo  many  Years  expired,  and  fo  many  Perfons 
dead,  who  had  likewife  been  prefent  at  thofe  A&ions.  And  by  this  Means 
many  Men  were  declared  not  to  have  been  in  Rebellion,  when  there  might 
have  been  full  Evidence,  that  They  had  been  prefent  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  Battle, 
and  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  Siege,  if  the  Witneffes  might  have  been  received  who 
10  were  then  prefent  at  thofe  Actions,  and  ready  to  give  Teftimony  of  it,  and  of 
fuch  Circumftances  as  could  not  have  been  feigned,  if  their  Evidence  might 
have  been  received. 

That  which  raifed  the  greateft  Umbrage  againft  the  Commiflioners  was,  ef°°  many 
that  a  great  Number  of  the  moft  infamous  Perfons  of  the  Irijh  Nation,  who  bels  reft  or  ed 
were  looked  upon  by  thofe  of  their  own  Country  with  the  greateft  Detefta-  E^' 
tion,  as  Men  who  had  been  the  moft  violent  Fomenters  and  Profecutors  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  greateft  Oppofers  of  all  moderate  Counfels,  and  of 
all  Expedients  which  might  have  contributed  towards  a  Peace  in  the  late 
King’s  Time  (whereby  the  Nation  might  have  been  redeemed),  and  who 
ic  had  not  had  the  Confidence  fo  much  as  to  offer  any  Claim  before  the 
late  Commiflioners,  were  now  adjudged  and  declared  innocent,  and  fo  re- 
ftored  to  their  Eftates :  And  that  many  other,  who  in  Truth  had  never  been  Man?  who  had 
in  Rebellion,  but  notorioufly  ferved  the  King  againft  the  Rebels  both  in  King  very 
England  and  Ireland ,  and  had  never  been  put  out  of  their  Eftates,  now  h//Jly  treat~ 
upon  fome  flight  Evidence,  by  the  Interception  of  Letters,  or  Confef- 
iion  of  Meffengers  that  They  had  had  Correfpondence  with  the  Rebels 
(though  it  was  evident  that  even  that  Correfpondence  had  been  perfunc¬ 
tory,  and  only  to  fecure  them  that  They  might  purfue  his  Majefty’s  Ser¬ 
vice),  were  condemned,  and  had  their  Eftates  taken  from  them,  by  the 
3°  Judgment  of  the  Commiflioners. 

And  of  this  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  an  Inftance,  and  the  rather,  that  it 
may  appear  how  much  a  perfonal  Prejudice,  upon  what  Account  foever,  An  Inftance  of 
weighs  and  prevails  againft  Juftice  itfelf,  even  with  Men  who  are  not  in 
their  Natures  Friends  to  Injuftice.  It  was  the  Cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrco?i-  EffTyv' 
nell ,  and  it  was  this.  He  was  the  younger  Son  of  the  Lord  Fitzwilliams  a 
Catholick  Lord  in  Ireland ,  but  of  ancient  Englijh  Extraction,  of  a  fair  Ef- 
tate,  and  never  fufpected  to  be  inclined  to  the  Rebels;  as  very  few  of  the 
Englijh  were.  Oliver  Fitzwilliams  (who  was  the  Perfon  We  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  the  younger  Son  of  that  Lord  Fitzwilliams )  had  been  fent  by 
40  his  Father  into  France ,  to  be  there  educated,  many  Years  before  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  He  was  a  proper  and  a  handfome  Man,  and  by  his  Courage  had 
gotten  a  very  good  Reputation  in  the  French  Army ;  where,  after  He  had 
fpent  fome  Years  in  the  Campagna ,  He  obtained  the  Command  of  a  Regi¬ 
ment  in  which  He  had  been  firft  a  Captain,  and  was  looked  upon  gene¬ 
rally  as  an  excellent  Officer. 

When  the  Army  was  fent  into  Winter- Quarters,  He  went  to  Paris  to 
kifs  the  Hands  of  the  Queen  of  England ,  who  was  come  thither  the  Summer 
before,  it  being  in  the  Year  1644.  Having  often  waited  upon  her  Majefty, 

He  made  many  Profeffions  of  Duty  and  Obedience  to  the  King,  and  much 
5o  condemned  the  Rebellion  of  the  Irijh^  and  faid,  u  He  knew  many  of  them 
<c  were  cozened  and  deceived  by  Tales  and  Lies,  and  had  no  Purpofe  to 
“  withdraw  themfelves  ’from  his  Majefty’s  Obedience.”  He  made  Offer  of 
his  Service  to  the  Queen,  “  and  that,  if  She  thought  He  might  be  able  to 
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“  do  tlie  King  any  Service,  He  would  immediately  go  into  England ,  and 
< <  with  his  Majefty’s  Approbation  into  Ireland. ,  where  if  He  could  do  no 
«  other  Service,  He  was  confident  He  could  draw  ofF  many  of  the  Irijh 
“  from  the  Service  of  the  Rebels.”  The  Queen,  upon  the  good  Reputation 
He  had  there,  accepted  his  Offer*  and  writ  a  Letter  by  him  to  the  King* 
with  a  very  good  Character  of  his  Perfon,  and  as  very  fit  to  be  trufted  in 
Ireland . 

It  was  his  Fortune  to  come  to  the  King  very  few  Days  before  the  Battle 
of  Nafeby ,  where  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Troop  of  Prince  Rupert ,  He  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  with  very  fignal  Courage  in  the  View  of  the  King  himfelf;  ie 
who  fhortly  after  gave  him  a  Letter  full  of  Recommendation  and  Teftimony 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  his  Lieutenant  of  Ireland \  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  having  conferred  with  him  at  large,  and  underftood  all  He 
intended  to  do,  gave  him  Leave  to  go  into  the  Irijh  Quarters  and  to  re¬ 
turn  again,  as  He  thought  fit.  And  in  a  fhort  Time  after^  both  his  Father 
and  his  elder  Brother  died  ;  whereby  both  the  Title  and  the  Eftate  devolved 
to  him,  and  He  was  poffeffed  accordingly. 

The  Man  was  before  and  in  his  Nature  elate  and  proud  enough,  had  a 
greater  Value  of  himfelf  than  other  Men  had,  and  a  lefs  of  other  Men 
than  They  deferved,  whereby  He  got  not  himfelf  beloved  by  many;  butao 
Nobody  who  loved  him  worft  ever  fufpecfted  him  to  incline  to  the  Rebels, 
though  They  knew  that  He  was  often  in  their  Quarters,  and  had  often 
Conferences  with  them :  And  a  good  Part  of  his  Eftate  lay  in  their  Quar¬ 
ters.  He  attended  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  all  his  Expeditions :  And 
when  the  Irifto  fo  infamoufly  broke  the  firft  Peace,  and  befieged  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Dublin  (upon  which  He  was  compelled  to  deliver  it  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Parliament  with  the  King’s  Confent),  the  Lord  Fitzwilliams  returned 
with  him  or  about  the  fame  Time  into  England ,  and  from  thence  again  into 
Fra?tce ;  where  He  married  the  Daughter  of  the  Widow  Countefs  of  Clare , 
and  Sifter  to  that  Earl,  a  Lady  of  a  Religion  the  moft  oppofite  to  the  Roman  ?0 
Catholick,  which  He  buffered  her  to  enjoy  without  any  Contradiction . 
When  the  War  was  at  an  End  in  England ,  and  the  King  a  Prifoner,  He 
with  his  Wife  and  Family  tranfported  himfelf  into  England ,  and  after  fome 
-Time  into  Ireland ;  where  Cromwell  had  a  jealous  Eye  upon  him,  but 
not  being  able  to  difcover  any  Thing  againft  him,  could  not  hinder  him 
from  poffefling  the  Eftate  that  had  defcended  to  him  from  his  Father  and 
his  elder  Brother.  And  the  War  being  there  ended,  and  the  Settlement 
made  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Statute,  as  hath  been  mentioned 
before,  there  was  not  the  leaft  Trouble  given  to  him ;  but  He  quietly  en¬ 
joyed  the  Poffeftion  of  his  whole  Eftate  till  the  King’s  Return^  when  He  40 
came  into  England  to  kifs  his  Majefty’s  Hand,  and  was  by  him  made  Earl 
of  Tyrconnell. 

When  the  Commiftioners  fate  upon  the  firft  Act,  who  obferved  no 
Rules  of  Juftice,  Law  or  Equity,  when  they  contradicted  any  Intereft  or 
Appetite  of  their  own,  He  received  no  Difturbance ;  but  when  thefe  new 
Commiftioners  came  over,  all  Men,  as  well  P rot  eft  ants  as  others,  whofe 
Eftates  had  never  been  queftioned,  thought  it  fafeft  for  them  to  put  in 
their  Claims  before  the  Commiftioners,  to  prevent  any  Trouble  that  might 
arife  hereafter.  This  Gentleman  followed  that  Advice  and  Example,  put 
in  his  Claim,  and  prefled  the  Commiftioners  for  a  fhort  Day  to  be  heard.  ?o 
The  Day  was  appointed.  Neither  Adventurer ,  Soldier,  or  any  other  Per¬ 
fon,  made  any  Title  to  the  Land :  But  fome  envious  Perfon,  unqualified  for 
any  Profecution,  offered  a  Letter  to  the  Commiftioners  which  had  many 
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Years  before,  and  before  his  Coming  into  Ireland \  been  written  by  Colonel 
Fitzwilliams  in  Paris  to  a  fefuit,  one  Hartoga?i ,  then  in  Ireland ;  iri 
which  He  gave  him  Notice  “  of  his  Purpofe  of  coming  into  Ireland ,  where 
“  He  hoped  to  do  their  Friends  fome  Service.” 

This  Letter  was  writ  when  the  Queen  firft  defigned  to  fend  him  to  the 
King,  that  the  Irifj,  who  were  the  moft  jealous  People  of  the  World, 
might  know  of  his  Purpofe  to  come  thither,  before  They  fhould  hear  of 
his  being  in  Dublin ;  and  now  being  produced  before  the  Commiftioners, 
without  conftdering  how  long  fince  it  was  writ  or  the  Reafon  of  writing  it, 

10  that  He  had  ferved  the  King,  and  never  in  the  leaft  Degree  againft  him, 
upon  one  of  their  Rules,  “  that  a  Correfpondence  with  the  Rebels  was  a 
“  good  Evidence,”  They  without  any  Paufe  declared  him  nocent,  and  pre- 
fently  aftigned  his  Eftate  to  fome  Perfons  to  whom  Reprifals  were  to  be 
made :  Whilft  They  who  thought  the  Judgment  very  unjuft,  laughed  at  the 
ill  Luck  of  a  Man  whom  They  did  not  love;  and  all  Men  were  well 
enough  pleafed  with  the  Sentence,  who  were  difpleafed  with  the  Perfon. 

And  this  Party  purfued  him  fo  feverely  into  England ,  that  the  King’s  In- 
terpofttion  to  redeem  him  from  fo  unjuft  a  Decree,  was  looked  upon  as  over¬ 
favouring  the  Irijh ;  when  none  were  fo  glad  of  the  Decree  as  the  Iriflj^ 
io  who  univerfally  hated  him.  Nor  was  He  at  laft  reftored  to  the  Pofleftion 
of  his  Eftate,  without  making  fome  Compofttion  with  thofe  to  whom  the 
Commiftioners  had  aftigned  it. 

Many,  who  had  formerly  made  their  Claims  without  inftfting  upon  any  Magy  Dctre„ 
Deeds  of  Settlement  or  other  Conveyances  in  Law,  now  produced  former  Zade, ,,fon 

•  /  ...  1  #  Settlements 

Settlements  in  Confideration  of  Marriage,  or  other  like  good  Conliderations  notariat  fly 
in  Law,  made  before  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion:  Which  being  nowAa^ 
proved  by  Witneftes  enough,  Decrees  were  every  Day  obtained  for  the  Re- 
ftitution  of  great  Quantities  of  Land  upon  thofe  Deeds  and  Conveyances ; 
though  the  Forgeries  of  thofe  Deeds  and  Perjury  of  thofe  Witneftes  were  very 
30  notorious.  And  fome  Inftances  were  given  of  the  Manifeftation  and  direCt 
Proof  that  was  made  of  the  Forgery  of  Deeds,  upon  which  Decrees  had  been 
made,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Commiftioners  themfelves,  within  a  very  fhort 
Time  after  the  pronouncing  thofe  Decrees:  And  yet  nof Reparation  was 
given,  but  the  Decrees  proceeded  and  were  executed  with  all  Rigour,  as 
if  no  fuch  Thing  had  appeared. 

The  Commiftioners  anfwered,  “  that  They  had  made  no  Decrees  but  fbeComm;/- 
“  according  to  their  Confciences,  and  fuch  as  They  were  obliged  to  make/J^  D‘ 
“by  the  Courfe  and  Rule  of  Juftice.  That  They  did  doubt  and  in 
“  Truth  believe,  that  there  had  been  evil  Practices  ufed  both  in  the  forging 
40  «  of  Deeds  and  corrupting  of  Witneftes,  and  that  the  fame  was  equally 
“  praCtifed  by  the  Etiglifi  as  the  IriJJj :  And  therefore  that  They  had  been 
“  obliged  to  make  that  Order,  which  had  been  fo  much  excepted  againft, 

“  not  to  admit  the  Teftimony  of  any  Englifh  Adventurer  or  Soldier  in  the  Cafe 
“  of  another  Adventurer  or  Soldiery  for  that  it  was  very  notorious,  They 
“  looked  upon  the  Whole  as  one  joint  Intereft,  and  fo  gratified  each  other 
“  in  their  Teftimonies.”  And  of  this  They  gave  many  fad  Inftances,  by 
which  it  was  too  evident  that  the  Perjuries  were  mutual,  and  too  much 
praCtifed  by  the  one  and  the  other  Side. 

“  That  They  had  ufed  all  the  Providence  and  Vigilance  They  could,  by 
50  “  the  careful  Examination  of  Witneftes  (which  were  produced  apart,  and 
“  never  in  the  Prefence  of  each  other),  and  by  afking  them  all  fuch  material 
“  Queftions  as  occurred  to  their  Underftandings,  and  which  They  could 
“  not  expeCt  to  be  afked,  to  difcover  the  Truth,  and  to  prevent  and  manifeft 
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“  all  Perjuries.  That  They  had  likewife  ufed  their  utmoft  Diligence  and 
“  Care,  to  prevent  their  being  impofed  upon  with  falfe  and  forged  Deeds 
«  and  Conveyances,  by  taking  a  precife  and  Arid:  View  themfelves  of  all 
“  Deeds  produced ;  and  interrogated  the  Witnefles  with  all  the  Cunning 
“  They  could,  upon  the  Matter  and  Confideration  upon  which  fuch  Deeds 
“  had  been  entered  into,  and  upon  the  Manner  and  Circumftances  in  the 
<{  Execution  thereof :  Which  was  all  the  Providence  They  could  ufe.  And 
“  though  They  met  with  manyReafons  oftentimes  to  doubt  the  Integrity  of 
“  the  Proceedings,  and  in  their  own  private  Confciences  to  apprehend  there 
“  might  be  great  Corruption ;  yet  that  They  were  obliged  judicially  to  deter-  10 
<c  mine  according  to  the  Teftimony  of  the  Witnefles,  and  the  Evidence  of  thofe 
“ Deeds  in  Law  againfl:  which  no  Proofs  were  made.  That  They  had  con- 
“ftantly  heard  all  that  the  adverfe  Party  had  thought  fit  to  objed,  both 
<£  againfl:  the  Credit  of  any  Witnefles,  and  the  Truth  and  Validity  of  any 
f£  Conveyances  which  were  produced  ;  upon  which  They  had  rejected  many 
££  Witnefles,  and  difallowed  fome  Conveyances:  But  when  the  Objedions 
“  were  only  founded  upon  Prefumptions  and  Probabilities,  as  moft  ufually 
t£  they  were,  they  could  not  weigh  down  the  full  and  categorical  Evidence 
££  that  was  given.” 

“  That  if  They  had  yielded  to  the  Importunities  of  the  Perfons  concerned,  10 
“  who  often  prefled  to  have  farther  Time  given  to  them  to  prove  fuch  a  Perjury, 

“  or  to  difprove  fuch  a  Conveyance ;  it  muft  have  made  their  Work  endlels, 

“  and  flopped  all  Manner  of  Proceedings,  for  which  it  appeared  They  were 
££  flreightened  too  much  in  Time :  And  that  indeed  would  have  but  opened 
<£  the  Door  wider  for  Perjuries  and  other  Corruptions ;  fince  it  was  very  plain 
££  to  them,  that  either  Side  could  bring  as  many  Witnefles  as  They  pleafed,  to 
<£  prove  what  They  pleafed,  and  that  They  would  bring  as  many  as  They  be- 
£C  lieved  neceflary  to  the  Work  in  Hand.  And  therefore  the  Commiflioners 
££  having  before  prefcribed  a  Method  and  Rule  to  themfelves  for  their  Pro- 
£t  ceedings,  and  that  no  Man  could  have  a  Caufe,  in  which  He  was  concerned,  ?0 
“  brought  to  Hearing  without  his  knowing  when  it  was  to  be  heard,  and  fo 
££  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  Fie  was  well  provided  to  fupport  his  own  Ti- 
£<  tie ;  They  had  thought  fit,  upon  mature  Deliberation  amongft  themfelves, 

££  to  adhere  to  the  Order  They  had  prefcribed  to  themfelves  and  others, 

££  and  to  conclude,  that  They  would  not  be  able  to  prove  that  another  Day, 

££  which  They  were  not  able  to  prove  at  the  Time  when  They  ought  to  have 
<£  been  ready.” 

££  For  the  Dilcovery  of  any  Forgery  after  the  Decrees  had  been  pafled,  and 
££  upon  which  They  had  given  no  Reparation,”  They  confefied,  ££that  fome 
££few  fuch  Difcoveries  had  been  made  to  them,  by  which  the  Forgery  ap-/|0 
t£  peared  very  clearly :  But  as  They  had  no  Power  by  the  Ad  of  Parlia- 
££  ment  to  punifli  either  Forgery  or  Perjury,  but  muft  leave  the  Examina^ 

££  tion  and  Punifhment  thereof  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Judges  of  the  Law; 

££  fo,  that  They  had  only  Authority  to  make  Decrees  upon  fuch  Grounds 
t£  as  fatisfied  their  Confciences,  but  had  not  any  Authority  to  reverfe  thole 
“  Decrees,  after  they  were  once  made  and  publifhed,  upon  any  Evidence 
t£  whatfoever.”  They  concluded  with  their  humble  Defire  to  the  King, 

“  that  the  moft  Arid  Examinations  might  be  made  of  their  Corruptions,  in 
t£  which”  They  faid  ££  They  were  fure  to  be  found  very  innocent,  againfl: 

<£  all  the  Malice  that  was  difcovered  againfl:  them  :  That  They  had  proceeded  so 
“  in  all  Things  according  to  the  Integrity  of  their  Hearts,  and  the  beft  of 
“their  Underftanding;  and  if  through  the  Defed  of  that  They  had  erred 
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“  in  any  Part  of  their  Determinations  and  Judgments,  They  hoped  their 
“  Want  of  Wifdom  fhould  not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  Crime.” 

Many,  who  had  a  very  good  Opinion  of  the  Perfons  and  Abilities  of  the  mir  Defend 
Commiflioners,  were  not  yet  fatisfied  with  their  Defence ;  nor  did  They  JJ-JY 
believe,  that  They  were  fo  ftricftly  bound  to  judge  upon  the  Teftimony  0f*  ^'" 
fufpedled  Witnefles ;  but  that  They  were  therefore  trufted  with  an  arbitrary 
Power,  becaufe  it  was  forefeen  that  Juries  were  not  like  to  be  entire :  So 
that  They  were,  upon  weighing  all  Circumftances,  to  declare  what  in 
their  Confciences  They  believed  to  be  true  and  juft.  That  if  They  had 
,o  bound  themfelves  up  by  too  ftrid  and  unreafonable  Rules,  They  fhould  rather 
in  Time  have  reformed  thofe  Rules,  than  think  to  fupport  what  was  done 
amifs,  by  the  Obfervation  of  what  They  had  prefcribed  to  themfelves.  And 
it  was  believed,  that  the  entire  Exclufion  of  the  Englijh  from  being  Wit¬ 
nefles  for  the  proving  of  what  could  not  in  Nature  be  otherwife  proved,  was 
not  juft  or  reafonable.  That  their  Want  of  Power  to  reverfe  or  alter  their 
own  Decrees,  upon  any  emergent  Reafons  which  could  afterwards  occur, 
was  a  juft  Ground  for  their  more  ferious  Deliberation  in  and  before  They 
pafled  any  fuch  Decrees.  And  their  Excufe  for  not  granting  longer  Time 
when  it  was  prefled  for,  was  founded  upon  Reafons  which  were  viftbly  not 
10  to  be  juftified ;  it  not  being  poflible  for  any  Man  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  Claims  of  the  Irijh ,  without  knowing  what  Deeds  or  Witnefles  They 
could  produce  for  making  good  their  Suggeftions ;  and  therefore  it  was  as 
impoflible  for  them  to  have  all  their  Evidence  upon  the  Place.  Beftdes 
that  it  was  very  evident,  that  in  the  laft  ten  Days  of  their  Sitting  (which 
was  likewife  thought  to  be  when  their  Power  as  to  thofe  Particulars  was  de¬ 
termined,  and  in  which  They  had  made  more  Decrees  than  in  all  the  Time 
before),  They  had  made  fo  many  in  a  Day,  contrary  to  their  former  Rule  and 
Method,  that  Men  were  plainly  furprifed,  and  could  not  produce  thofe 
Proofs  which  in  a  fhort  Time  They  might  have  been  fupplied  with ;  and 
30  the  refuflng  to  allow  them  that  Time,  was  upon  the  Matter  to  determine 
their  Intereft,  and  to  take  away  their  Eftates  without  being  once  heard, 
and  upon  the  bare  Allegations  of  their  Adverfaries.  And  in  thefe  laft  De¬ 
crees  many  Inftances  were  given  of  that  Nature,  wherein  the  Evidence  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  full,  if  Time  had  been  given  to  produce  it. 

There  was  one  very  notable  Cafe  decreed  by  the  Commiflioners  ex-  ^  Decree  in 
tremely  complained  of,  and  cried  out  againft  by  all  Parties,  as  well  Irijh  JjJJjJ'Y 
as  Englijh ;  and  for  which  the  Commiflioners  themfelves  made  no  other  Antrim  uni- 
Excufe  or  Defence,  but  the  Receipt  of  a  Letter  from  the  King,  which  was  JiIimYf' 
not  thought  a  good  Plea  for  fworn  Judges,  as  the  Commiflioners  were.  It 
40  was  the  Cafe  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim .  Which  Cafe  having  been  fo  much 
upon  the  Stage,  and  fo  much  enlarged  upon  to  the  Reproach  of  the  King, 
and  even  to  the  traducing  of  the  Memory  of  his  blefled  Father ;  and  thofe 
Men,  who  artificially  contrived  the  doing  of  all  that  was  done  amifs5  having 
done  all  They  could  to  wound  the  Reputation  of  the  Chancellor,  and  to 
get  it  to  be  believed,  “  that  He  had  by  fome  finifter  Information  milled  the 
“  King  to  oblige  the  Marquis It  is  a  Debt  due  to  Truth,  and  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Both  their  Majefties,  to  fet  down  a  very  particular  Narration  of  that 
whole  Affair;  by  which  it  will  appear,  how  far  the  King  was  from  fo 
much  as  wilhing  that  any  Thing  fhould  be  done  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Mar- 
$0  quis,  which  fhould  be  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Juftice. 

Whilst  his  Majefty  was  in  foreign  Parts,  He  received  frequent  Adver-  Yjr'jjjr. 
tifements  from  England  and  from  Ireland ,  c<  that  the  Marquis  of  Antrim  be-  of  the  Marquis 
“  haved  himfelf  very  undutifully  towards  him ;  and  that  He  had  made  himfelf  8 
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“  very  grateful  to  the  Rebels,  by  calumniating  the  late  King:  And  that  He 
“  had  given  it  under  his  Hand  to  Ireton ,  or  Tome  other  principal  Perfon  em- 
“  ployed  under  Cromwell ,  that  his  late  Majefty  had  fent  him  into  Ireland  to 
‘ c  join  with  the  Rebels ,  and  that  his  Majejly  was  not  offended  with  the  Irifh 
“  for  e?ttering  into  that  Rebellion Which  was  a  Calumny  fo  falfe  and  fo 
odious,  and  reflected  fo  much  upon  the  Honour  of  his  Majefty,  that  the 
King  was  refolved,  as  foon  as  God  fhould  put  it  into  his  Power,  to  caufe  the 
ftri&eft  Examination  to  be  made  concerning  it ;  the  Report  having  gained 
much  Credit  with  his  Majefty,  by  the  Notoriety  that  the  Marquis  had  pro¬ 
cured  great  Recommendations  from  thofe  who  governed  in  Ireland \  to  thole  10 
who  governed  in  England ;  and  that  upon  the  Preemption  of  that  He  had 
come  into  England ,  and  as  far  as  St.  Albans  towards  London ,  from  whence 
He  had  been  forced  fuddenly  to  return  into  Irela?jd  by  the  Activity  of  his 
many  Creditors,  who  upon  the  News  of  his  Coming  had  provided  for  his 
Reception,  and  would  unavoidably  have  call  him  into  Prifon.  And  no  Re¬ 
commendation  could  have  inclined  thofe  who  were  in  Authority,  to  do  any 
Thing  extraordinary  for  the  Protection  of  a  Perfon,  who  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Irijh  Rebellion  lay  under  fo  ill  a  Character  with  them,  and  had 
fo  ill  a  Name  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  King  had  been  very  few  Days  in  London ,  after  his  Arrival  from  the  *<> 
Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  when  He  was  informed  that  the  Marquis  of  Antrim 
was  upon  his  Way  from  Irelajid  towards  the  Court :  And  the  Commiffioners 
from  Ireland ,  who  have  been  mentioned  before,  were  the  firft  who  gave 
his  Majefty  that  Information,  and  at  the  fame  Time  told  him  all  that  his 
Majefty  had  heard  before  concerning  the  Marquis,  and  of  the  bold  Calumnies 
with  which  He  had  traduced  his  Royal  Father,  with  many  other  Particulars; 

“  all  which'’  They  affirmed  “  would  be  proved  by  unqueftionable  Evidence, 

“  and  by  Letters  and  Certificates  under  his  own  Hand.”  Upon  this  full  Infor¬ 
mation  (of  the  Truth  whereof  his  Majefty  entertained  no  Doubt)a  as  foon 
as  the  Marquis  came  to  the  Town,  He  was  by  the  King’s  fpecial  Order  com-  30 
mitted  to  the  Tower ;  nor  could  any  Petition  from  him,  or  Intreaty  of  his 
Friends,  of  which  He  had  fome  very  powerful,  prevail  with  his  Majefty  to 
admit  him  into  his  Prefence.  But  by  the  firft  Opportunity  He  was  fent 
Prifoner  to  Dublin ,  where  He  was  committed  to  the  Caftle\  the  King 
having  given  Direction,  that  He  fhould  be  -proceeded  againft  with  all 
Stridtnefs  according  to  Law  :  And  to  that  Purpofe,  the  Lords  Juftices  were 
required  to  give  all  Orders  and  Directions  neceffary.  The  Marquis  ftili 
profefted  and  avowed  his  Innocence,  and  ufed  all  the  Means  He  could  to 
procure  that  He  might  be  fpeedily  brought  to  his  Trial ;  which  the  King 
likewife  expected.  But  after  a  Year’s  Detention  in  Prifon,  and  Nothings 
brought  againft  him,  He  was  fet  at  Liberty,  and  had  a  Pafs  given  him  from 
the  Council  there  to  go  into  England.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  his 
Majefty,  demanding  Nothing  of  Favour,  but  faid,  “  He  expected  Juftice ; 

“  and  that  after  fo  many  Years  being  deprived  of  his  Eftate,  He  might  at 
“  laft  be  reftored  to  it,  if  Nothing  could  be  objected  againft  him  wherein  He 
“  haddifferved  his  Majefty.” 

He  was  a  Gentleman  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Court  of  England, \ 
and  having  married  the  Dutchefs  of  Buckingham  (though  againft  the  King’s 
Will)  He  had  been  afterwards  very  well  received  by  Both  their  Majefties, 
and  was  frequently  in  their  Prefence.  He  had  fpent  a  very  vaft  Eftate  in  50 
the  Court,  without  having  ever  received  the  leaft  Benefit  from  it.  He  had 
retired  into  Ireland ,  and  lived  upon  his  own  Eftate  in  that  Country,  fome 
Years  before  the  Rebellion  brake  out ;  in  the  Beginning  whereof  He  had  un- 
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dergone  Tome  Sufpicion,  having  held  Tome  Correfpondence  with  the  Rebels, 
and  poftibly  made  Some  Undertakings  to  them :  But  He  went  fpeedily  to 
Dublin ,  was  well  received  by  the  Juft  ices  there,  and  from  thence  tranf- 
ported  himfelf  with  their  Licenfe  to  Oxford ,  where  the  King  was;  to 
whom  He  gave  fo  good  an  Account  of  all  that  had  pafled,  that  his  Majefty 
made  no  Doubt  of  his  Affection  to  his  Service,  though  He  had  very  little 
Confidence  in  his  Judgment  and  Underftanding,  which  were  never  re¬ 
markable.  Befides  that  it  was  well  known,  that  He  had  a  very  unreason¬ 
able  Envy  towards  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ,  and  would  fain  have  it  believed 
10  that  his  Intereft  in  Ireland  was  fo  great,  that  He  could  reclaim  that  whole 
Nation  to  his  Majefty ’s  Obedience ;  but  that  Vanity  and  Prefumption  never 
gained  the  leaft  Credit  with  his  Majefty :  Yet  it  may  reafonably  be  believed 
that  Pie  thought  fo  himlelf,  and  that  it  was  the  Source  from  which  all  the 
bitter  Waters  of  his  own  Misfortune  iflued. 

Upon  the  Scots  fecond  Entering  into  England  with  their  Army  upon  the 
Obligation  of  the  Cove?tant>  and  all  his  Majefty’s  Endeavours  to  prevent  it  being 
difappointed,  the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  had  propofed  to  the  King,  “  to  make 
“  a  Journey  privately  into  Scotland ,  and  to  get  into  the  Highlands ,  where, 
<£  with  his  Majefty’s  Authority,  He  hoped  He  Should  be  able  to  draw  toge- 
*0  «  ther  fuch  a  Body  of  Men,  as  might  give  his  Countrymen  Caufe  to  call 
“  for  their  own  Army  out  of  England, ,  to  fecure  themfelves.”  And  with 
this  Overture  or  upon  Debate  thereof,  He  wifhed  “  that  the  Earl  of  An- 
“  trim"  (for  He  was  then  no  more)  c<  might  be  likewife  Sent  into  Ulflery 
“  where  his  Intereft  lay,  and  from  whence  He  would  be  able  to  tranfport 
“  a  Body  of  Men  into  the  Highlands ,  where  He  had  likewife  the  Clan  of 
“  Macdonnels ,  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  their  Chief,  and  would  be 
“  confequently  at  his  Devotion ;  by  which  Means,  the  Marquis  of  Moun - 
tc  trofe  would  be  enabled  the  more  powerfully  to  proceed  in  his  Under- 
“  taking.”  The  Earl  of  Antrim  entered  upon  this  Undertaking  with  great 
30  Alacrity,  and  undertook  to  the  King  to  perform  great  Matters  in  Scotland ;  to 
which  his  own  Intereft  and  Animofity  enough  difpofed  him,  having  an  old  and 
a  ftiarp  Controverfy  and  Conteftation  with  the  Marquis  o lArgyle^  who  had  dif- 
poflefled  him  of  a  large  Territory  there.  All  Things  being  adjufted  for  this 
Undertaking,  and  his  Majefty  being  well  pleafed  with  the  Earl’s  Alacrity, 
He  created  him  at  that  Time  a  Marquis,  gave  him  Letters  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  his  Lieutenant  there,  as  well  to  Satisfy  him  of  the  good  Opinion 
He  had  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim ,  and  of  the  Truft  He  had  repofed  in 
him,  as  to  wifh  him  to  give  him  all  the  Aftiftance  He  could  with  Conve¬ 
nience,  for  the  carrying  on  the  Expedition  for  Scotland . 

40  And  foEthe  better  preventing  of  any  Inconvenience,  that  might  fall  out 
by  the  Raftinefs  and  Inadvertency  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim  towards  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  his  Majefty  Sent  Daniel  ONeile  of  his  Bedchamber  into 
Ireland  with  him,  who  had  great  Power  over  him,  and  very  much  Credit 
with  the  Marquis  of  Omnond ;  and  was  a  Man  of  that  Dexterity  and  Ad- 
drefs,  that  no  Man  could  fo  well  prevent  the  Inconveniences  and  Prejudice, 
which  the  natural  Levity  and  Indifcretion  of  the  other  might  tempt  him  to,  or 
more  difpofe  and  incline  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  take  little  Notice  of  thole 
Vanities  and  Indifcretions.  And  the  King,  who  had  no  Delire  that  the  Marquis 
Ihould  ftay  long  in  Dublin ,  upon  his  Promife  that  He  would  ufe  all  poftible 
50  Expedition  in  tranfporting  himfelf  into  Scotland ,  gave  him  Leave  to  hold  that 
Correfpondence  with  the  Irijh  Rebels  (who  had  the  Command  of  all  the 
Northern  Parts,  and  without  whofe  Connivance  at  leaft,  He  could  very 
hardly  be  able  to  make  his  Levies  and  tranfport  his  Men)  as  was  neceftary 
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to  his  Purpofes :  Within  the  Limits  of  which,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
He  did  not  contain  himfelf;  for  the  Education  and  Converfation  He  had 
in  the  World,  had  not  extirpated  that  natural  Craft  in  which  that  Nation 
excels,  and  by  which  They  only  deceive  themfelves ;  and  might  fay  many 
Things,  which  He  had  not  Authority  or  Warrant  to  fay. 

Upon  his  Coming  to  Dublin ,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  gave  him  all  the 
Countenance  He  could  wifh,  and  affiRed  him  in  all  the  Ways  He  could 
propole,  to  profecute  his  Defign ;  but  the  Men  were  to  be  raifed  in  or  near 
the  Rebels  Quarters.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Levies  He 
made,  and  fent  over  into  Scotland  under  the  Command  of  Calkito ,  were  the  i0 
Foundation  of  all  thofe  wonderful  Ads,  which  were  performed  afterwards  by 
the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  (They  were  fifteen  hundred  Men,  very  good,  and  with 
very  good  Officers,  all  fo  hardy,  that  neither  the  ill  Fare  nor  the  ill  Lodging 
in  the  Highlands  gave  them  any  Difcouragement),  and  gave  the  firft  Op¬ 
portunity  to  the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  of  being  in  the  Head  of  an  Army ; 
under  which  He  drew  together  fuch  of  the  Highlander's  and  others  of  his 
Friends,  who  were  willing  to  repair  to  him.  But  upon  any  military  Adtion, 
and  Defeat  given  to  the  Enemy,  which  happened  as  often  as  They  en¬ 
countered  the  Scots ,  the  Highlanders  went  always  home  with  their  Booty, 
and  the  Irijh  only  Raid  together  with  their  General.  And  from  this  Be-  zo 
ginning  the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  grew  to  that  Power,  that  after  many  Bat¬ 
tles  won  by  him  with  notable  Slaughter  of  the  Enemy,  He  marched  vido- 
rioufly  with  his  Army  till  He  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Edinburgh ,  and  re¬ 
deemed  out  of  the  Prifon  there  the  Earl  of  Crawford ,  Lord  Ogilby ,  and  many 
other  noble  Perfons,  who  had  been  taken  and  fent  thither,  with  Refolution 
that  They  fhould  all  lofe  their  Heads.  And  the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  did 
always  acknowledge,  that  the  Rife  and  Beginning  of  his  good  Succefs  was 
due  and  to  be  imputed  to  that  Body  of  Irifh ,  which  had  in  the  Beginning 
been  fent  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Antrim ;  to  whom  the  King  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Service  by  feveral  Letters,  all  of  his  own  Handwriting ;  ?© 
in  which  were  very  gracious  Expreffions  of  the  Senfe  his  Majefly  had  of  his 
great  Services,  and  his  Refolution  to  reward  him. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Marquis  of  Antrim  had  not  gone  over  himfelf  with 
his  Men,  as  He  had  promifed  to  do,  but  flayed  in  Ulfter  under  Pretence  of 
railing  a  greater  Body  of  Men,  with  which  He  would  adventure  his  own 
Perfon ;  but  either  out  of  Jealoufy  or  Difpleafure  againft  the  Marquis  of 
Mountrofe ,  or  having  in  Truth  no  Mind  to  that  Service  of  Scotland ,  He 
profecuted  not  that  Purpofe,  but  remained  Rill  in  Ulfter ,  where  all  his  own 
ERate  lay,  and  fo  was  in  the  Rebels  Quarters,  and  no  Doubt  was  often  in 
their  Councils ;  by  which  He  gave  great  Advantages  againR  fiimfelf,  and  40 
might  in  Stridtnefs  of  Law  have  been  as  feverely  punifhed  by  the  King,  as 
the  worR  of  the  Rebels.  At  laR,  in  his  moving  from  Place  to  Place  (for 
He  was  not  in  any  Expedition  with  the  Rebels)  He  was  taken  Prilbner  by 
the  Scots ,  who  intended  to  have  put  him  to  Death  for  having  fent  Men  into 
Scotland ;  but  He  made  his  Efcape  out  of  their  Hands,  and  tranfported 
himfelf  into  Flanders ,  and  from  thence,  having  Affiurance  that  the  Prince 
(his  MajeRy  that  now  is)  was  then  in  the  Weft^  He  came  with  two  good 
Frigats  into  the  Port  of  Falmouth ,  and  offered  his  Service  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs ;  and  having  in  his  Frigats  a  Quantity  of  Arms  and  fome  Ammunition, 
which  He  had  procured  in  Flanders  for  the  Service  of  Ireland ,  moR  of  the  ?o 
Arms  and  Ammunition  were  employed,  with  his  Confent,  for  the  Supply  of 
the  Troops  and  Garrifons  in  Cornwall :  And  the  Prince  made  Ufe  of  one  of 
the  Frigats  to  tranfport  his  Perfon  to  Stilly  and  from  thence  to  Jerfey ; 
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without  which  Convenience,  his  Highnefs  had  been  expofed  to  great  Diffi¬ 
culties,  and  could  hardly  have  efcaped  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies.  After 
all  which,  when  Dublin  was  given  up  to  the  Parliament,  and  the  King’s 
Authority  was  withdrawn  out  of  that  Kingdom,  He  again  (not  having 
wherewithal  to  live  any  where  elfe)  tranfported  himfelf  into  Ireland ,  made 
himfelf  gracious  with  the  Irijh>  and  was  by  them  fent  into  France ,  to  de¬ 
fire  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  “  to  fend  the  Marquis  of 
“  Ormond  to  reaffume  hisMajedy’s  Government  in  that  Kingdom  ;”  which  was 
done  accordingly,  in  the  Manner  that  is  mentioned  elfewhere. 

10  The  Marquis  of  Antrim  alleged  all  thefe  Particulars,  and  produced 
many  original  Letters  from  the  late  King  (befides  thofe  which  are  mentioned), 
the  Queen  Mother,  and  the  Prince,  in  all  which  his  Services  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  many  Promifes  made  to  him ;  and  concluded  with  a  full 
Protedation, ££  ffiat  He  defired  no  Pardon  for  any  Thing  that  He  had  ever  done 
“  againd  the  King ;  and  if  there  were  the  lead  Proof  that  He  had  failed  in 
“  his  Fidelity  to  him,  or  had  not  according  to  the  bed  of  his  Underdanding 
“  advanced  his  Service,  He  looked  for  no  Favour.  But  if  his  being  in  the 
£<  Irijlo  Quarters  and  confulting  with  them,  without  which  He  could  not 
C£  have  made  his  Levies  for  Scotland ,  nor  tranfported  them  if  He  had  levied 

20“  them,  and  if  his  living  amongd  them  afterwards,  when  his  Majedy’s  Au- 
££  thority  was  drawn  from  thence,  and  when  He  could  live  no  where  elfe, 
££  do  by  the  drift  Letter  of  the  Law  expofe  him  to  Ruin  without  his  Ma- 
££  jedy’s  Grace  and  Favour,  He  did  hope  his  Majedy  would  redeem  him  from 
££  that  Mifery,  and  that  the  Forfeiture  of  his  Edate  ffiould  not  be  taken,  as 
<£  if  He  were  a  Traitor  and  a  Rebel  to  the  King.”  And  it  appeared  that 
if  He  were  redored  to  all  He  could  pretend  to,  or  of  which  He  had  ever 
been  pofFefted,  his  Debts  were  fo  great,  and  his  Creditors  had  thofe  legal  In¬ 
cumbrances  upon  his  Edate,  that  his  Condition  at  bed  would  not  be  liable 
to  much  Envy. 

30  Though  the  King  had  been  never  taken  Notice  of  to  have  any  great 
Inclinations  to  the  Marquis,  who  was  very  little  known  to  him ;  yet  this 
Reprefentation  and  clear  View  of  what  He  had  done  and  what  He  had 
differed,  railed  great  Compaffion  towards  him  in  the  Royal  Bread  of  his 
Majedy.  And  He  thought  it  would  in  fome  Degree  refleft  upon  his  own 
Honour  and  Judice,  and  upon  the  Memory  of  his  bled'ed  Father,  if  in 
a  Time  when  He  pafled  by  fo  many  Tranfgredions  very  heinous,  £ie 
ffiould  leave  the  Marquis  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  his  Enemies  (who  were 
only  his  Enemies  becaufe  They  were  pofleded  of  his  Edate,  and  becaufe 
He  deiired  to  have  his  own  from  them)  for  no  other  Crime  upon  the  Mat- 

40  ter,  than  for  not  having  that  Prudence  and  that  Providence  in  his  Endea¬ 
vours  to  ferve  the  King,  as  He  ought  to  have  had ;  that  is,  He  ought  to 
have  been  wifer.  And  the  Rigour  exercifed  towards  him  upon  his  fird  Ar¬ 
rival,  in  fending  him  to  the  7 ower  and  afterwards  into  Ireland ,  by  thofe  who 
enough  wiffied  his  Dedruftion,  and  that  They  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  lead  Proof  againd  him,  improved  his  Majedy’s  good  Difpodtion  towards 
him.  Yet  He  refufed  podtively  to  write  a  Letter  to  the  Commiffioners  on 
his  Behalf;  which  the  Marquis  mod  importunately  defired,  as  the  only 
Thing  that  could  do  him  Good.  But  his  Majedy  direfted  a  Letter  to  be 
prepared  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which  all  his  Allegations  and  Suggedions 

jo  ffiould  be  fet  down,  and  the  Truth  thereof  examined  by  him;  and  that  it 
He  ffiould  be  found  to  have  committed  no  greater  Faults  againd  the  King, 
than  thofe  which  He  confefled,  then  that  Letter  ffiould  be  fent  to  the  Commif- 
lioners,  that  They  might  fee  Both  their  Majedies  Tedimonies  in  fuch  Parti- 
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culars  as  were  known  to  themfelves.  And  this  Letter  was  very  warily 
drawn,  and  being  approved  by  his  Majefty,  was  fent  accordingly  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  And  fhortly  after  a  Copy  of  it  figned  by  the  King  (who 
conceived  it  only  to  be  a  Duplicate,  left  the  other  fhould  mifcarry)  was, 
contrary  to  his  Majefty’s  Refolution,  and  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  the 
Chancellor  and  without  his  Knowledge,  likewife  fent  to  the  Commiffioners ; 
who  had  thereupon  made  fuch  a  Decree  as  is  before  mentioned,  and  de¬ 
clared,  tc  that  They  had  made  it  only  upon  that  Ground  ;”  which  gave  his 
Majefty  fome  Trouble,  and  obliged  him  to  infert  a  Claufe  in  the  next  Bill 
concerning  that  Affair.  10 

And  this  was  the  whole  Proceeding  that  related  to  the  Marquis  of  An¬ 
trim  :  And  it  is  yet  very  hard  to  comprehend,  wherein  there  was  more  Favour 
fhcwed  towards  him  by  his  Majefty,  than  He  might  in  Truth  very  reafonably 
pretend  to,  what  Noife  foever  was  raifed,  and  what  Gloffes  foever  made ; 
which  proceeded  only  from  the  general  Diilike  of  the  Man,  who  had  much 
more  Weaknefs  than  Wickednefs  in  him,  and  was  an  Objed  rather  of  Pity 
than  of  Malice  or  Envy. 

When  his  Majefty  entered  upon  the  Debate  of  the  third  Bill,  which  was 
tranfmitted  to  him  for  a  Supplement  and  Addition  to  the  other  two,  He 
quickly  found  the  Settlement  propofed,  and  which  was  the  End  of  the  three  10 
The  Difficui-  Bills,  was  now  grown  more  difficult  than  ever.  All  the  Meafures,  which 
had  formerly  been  taken  from  the  great  Proportion  of  Land  which  would 
remain  to  be  difpofed  of,  were  no  more  to  be  relied  upon,  but  appeared  to 
have  been  a  wrong  Foundation  from  the  Beginning ;  which  was  now  made 
more  defperate,  by  the  vaft  Proportions  which  had  been  affigned  to  the  Irijh 
by  the  Commiffioners  Decrees :  And  fomewhat  had  intervened  by  fome 
By  fome  im-  A&s  of  Bounty  from  his  Majefty,  which  had  not  been  carefully  enough 
[f  Bounty  in*  watched  and  reprefented  to  him. 

tbe&ttg.  The  King  had,  upon  palling  the  former  Bills,  and  upon  difcerning  how 
much  the  Irijh  were  like  to  fuffer,  refolved  to  retain,  all  that  fhould  by  ?0 
Forfeiture  or  otherwife  come  to  his  Majefty,  in  his  own  Power;  to  the  End, 
that  when  the  Settlement  fhould  be  made,  He  might  be  able  to  gratify 
thofe  of  the  Irijh  Nation,  who  had  any  Thing  of  Merit  towards  him,  or 
had  been  leaft  faulty.  And  if  He  had  obferved  that  Refolution,  very  much 
of  the  Trouble  He  underwent  afterwards  had  been  prevented  :  For  He  would 
thjgn,  befides  that  which  Cromwell  had  referved  to  himfelf  (which  was  a 
vaft  Trad  of  Ground),  have  had  all  thofe  Forfeitures  which  the  Regicides 
had  been  poffeffed  of,  and  other  criminal  Perfons ;  which  amounted  to  a 
huge  Quantity  of  the  belt  Land.  And  though  the  King  had  before  de- 
ligned  all  thofe  forfeited  Lands  to  his  Brother  the  Duke,  yet  his  Highnefs  40 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the  Refolution  his  Majefty  had  taken,  to  retain  them  to 
that  Purpofe,  that  He  forbore  to  profecute  that  Grant,  till  He  heard  of 
great  Quantities  of  Land  every  Day  granted  away  by  his  Majefty  to  his 
Servants  and  others ;  whereby  He  faw  the  main  End  would  be  difap- 
pointed.  And  then  He  relblved  to  be  no  longer  a  Loler  for  the  Benefit  of 
thofe,  who  had  no  Pretence  to  what  They  got;  and  fo  proceeded  in 
getting  that  Grant  from  the  King  to  himfelf  of  thofe  Lands  defigned 
to  him. 

The  King  had  fwerved  from  that  Rule,  before  it  was  fcarce  difcerned: 

‘This  impnvi.  And  the  Error  of  it  may  be  very  juftly  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery %  and  « 

dence  owing  to  ,  ..  it  , .  } 

the Eari of  to  none  but  him;  who  believing  that  He  could  never  be  well  enough  at 

0  rery'  Court,  except  He  had  Courtiers  of  all  Sorts  obliged  to  him,  who  would 
therefore  fpeak  well  of  him  in  all  Places  and  Companies  (and  thofe  Arts  of 
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his  put  the  King  to  much  Trouble  and  Lofs  both  in  England  and  Ireland), 

He  commended  to  many  of  fuch  Friends  (though  He  had  advifed  the 
King  to  the  former  Refolution)  many  Suits  of  that  Kind,  and  fent  Certi¬ 
ficates  to  them,  oftentimes  under  his  own  Hand,  of  the  Value  thofe  Suits 
might  be  to  them  if  obtained,  and  of  the  little  Importance  the  granting  of 
them  would  be  to  his  Majefly ;  which,  having  been  fhewed  to  the  King, 
difpofed  him  to  thofe  Concefiions,  which  otherwife  He  would  not  fo  eafily 
have  made.  Then  He  directed  them  a  Way  (being  then  one  of  the  Lords 
Juftices)  for  the  more  immediate  palling  thofe  Grants  They  could  obtain, 
io without  meeting  thofe  Obftru&ions  which  They  had  been  fubjeCt  to;  for 
when  any  of  thofe  Grants  had  been  brought  to  the  Great  Seal  of  England , 
the  Chancellor  always  flopped  them,  and  put  his  Majefly  in  Mind  of  his 
former  Refolution :  But  this  new  Way  (in  itfelf  lawful  enough)  kept  him 
from  knowing  any  of  thofe  TranfaCtions,  which  were  made  by  Letters  from  nu  done 
the  King  to  the  Lords  Juftices;  and  thereupon  the  Grants  were  prepared 
there,  and  pafied  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland.  Knowledge. 

There  was  then  likewife  a  new  Claufe  introduced  into  thofe  Grants,  of 
a  very  new  Nature ;  for  being  grounded  always  upon  Letters  out  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  pafied  under  the  Seal  of  Ireland ,  the  Letters  were  prepared  and 
10  formed  there,  and  tranfmitted  hither  only  for  his  Majefty’s  Sign  Manual :  So 
that  neither  the  King’s  learned  Council  at  Law,  nor  any  other  his  Minifters  (the 
Secretaries  only  excepted),  had  any  Notice  or  the  Peru fal  of  any  of  thofe 
Grants.  The  Claufe  was,  cc  that  if  any  of  thofe  Lands  fo  granted  by  his  And  with  an 
u  Majefly  fhould  be  otherwife  decreed,  his  Majefty’s  Grantee  fhould  be  re- 
Ci  prifed  with  other  Lands So  that  in  many  Cafes,  the  greateft  Inducement  *4 in  the 
to  his  Majefty’s  Bounty  being  the  Incertainty  of  his  own  Right,  which  the 
Perfon  to  whom  it  was  granted  was  obliged  to  vindicate  at  his  own  Charge, 
the  King  was  now  bound  to  make  it  good,  if  his  Grant  was  not  valid.  And 
fo  that  which  was  but  a  contingent  Bounty,  which  commonly  was  the  foie 
30  Argument  for  the  palling  it,  was  now  turned  into  a  real  and  fubftantial 
Benefit,  as  a  Debt ;  which  created  another  Difficulty  in  the  Settlement : 

Which  was  yet  the  more  hard,  becaufe  there  were  many  Claims  of  the  Irijh 
themfelves  yet  unheard,  all  the  falfe  Admeafurements  to  be  examined,  and 
many  other  Uncertainties  to  be  determined  by  the  Commifiioners ;  which 
left  thofe  who  were  in  quiet  Poflefiion,  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  out  of  it, 
in  the  higheft  Infecurity  and  Apprehenfion. 

This  Intricacy  and  even  Defpair,  which  pofiefled  all  Kind  of  People,  of 
any  Settlement,  made  all  of  them  willing  to  contribute  to  any  that  could 
be  propofed.  They  found  his  Majefly  very  unwilling  to  confent  to  the  Re- 
40  peal  of  the  Decrees  made  by  the  Commifiioners;  which  muft  have  taken 
away  the  Confidence  and  Afiurance  of  whatfoever  was  to  be  done  hereafter, 
by  making  Men  fee,  that  what  was  fettled  by  one  ACt  of  Parliament  might 
immediately  be  unfettled  by  another :  So  that  there  was  no  Hope  by  that 
Expedient  to  increafe  the  Number  of  Acres,  which  being  left  might  in  any 
Degree  comply  with  the  feveral  Pretences.  The  IriJlj  found,  that  They 
might  only  be  able  to  obftruCt  any  Settlement,  but  fhould  never  be  able  to 
get  fuch  a  one  as  would  turn  to  their  own  Satisfaction.  The  Soldiers  and 
Adventurers  agreed  lefs  amongft  themfelves :  And  the  Clamour  was  as  great 
againft  thofe,  who  by  falfe  Admeafurements  had  gotten  more  than  They 
jo  fhould  have,  as  from  thofe  who  had  received  lefs  than  was  their  Due ;  and 
They  who  leaft  feared  any  new  Examination  could  not  yet  have  any  fecure 
Title,  before  all  the  reft  were  fettled.  In  a  Word,  all  Men  found  that  any 
Settlement  would  be  better  than  none;  and  that  more  Profit  would  arife  from 
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a  fmaller  Proportion  of  Land  quietly  poffeffed  and  hufbanded  accordingly, 

than  from  a  much  greater  Proportion  under  a  doubtful  Title  and  an  Incertainty, 
which  muft  difhearten  any  Induftry  and  Improvement. 

Upon  thefe  Considerations  and  Motives,  They  met  amongft  themfelves, 
and  debated  together  by  what  Expedient  They  might  draw  Light  out  of  this 
Darknefs.  There  appeared  only  one  Way  which  adminiftered  any  reafon- 
able  Hope ;  which  was,  by  increafing  the  Stock  for  Reprifals  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  that  all  Mens  Pretences  might  in  fome  Meafurebe  provided  for :  And 
there  was  no  other  Way  to  arrive  to  this,  but  by  every  Man’s  parting  with 
fomewhat  which  He  thought  to  be  his  oWn.  And  to  this  They  had  one  io 
Encouragement,  that  was  of  the  higheft  Prevalence  with  them,  which  was, 
that  this  Way  an  End  would  be  put  to  the  illimited  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Com¬ 
miffioners  (which  was  very  terrible  to  all  of  them),  who  from  henceforth 
could  have  little  other  Power,  than  to  execute  what  fhould  here  be  agreed 
upon. 

ne  different  In  Conclufion,  They  brought  a  Proportion  to  the  King,  raifed  and  di- 
parties  at  laji  gefted  between  themfelves,  “  that  all  Perfons,  who  were  to  receive  any  Be- 
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Expedient  for  “  nefit  by  this  A6t,  fhould  abate  and  give  a  fourth  Part  of  what  They  had, 

*  Seit!e"ie'J'  «  towards  the  Stock  for  Reprifals ;  all  which  the  Commiffioners  fhould  dif- 
u  tribute  amongft  thofe  Irifo ,  who  fhould  appear  moft  fit  for  his  Majefty’s  i© 
u  Bounty.”  And  this  Agreement  was  fo  unanimous,  that  though  it  met 
with  fome  obftinate  Oppofition  after  it  was  brought  before  the  King,  yet 
the  Number  of  the  Oppofers  was  fo  fmall  in  Refpe6t  of  the  others  who 
agreed  to  it,  that  They  grew  weary  and  afhamed  of  farther  Contention. 
Hereupon  the  And  thereupon  that  "Third  ASl  of  Settlement ,  as  fupplemental  to  the  other 
Sd aS  of two?  was  confented  to  by  the  King;  who,  to  publifh  to  the  World  that 
settlement.  Nothing  ftuck  with  him  which  feemed  to  reflect  upon  the  Commiffioners, 
refolved  to  make  no  Change :  And  fo  though  two  of  them,  who  had  Of¬ 
fices  here  to  difeharge,  prevailed  with  his  Majefty  that  They  might  not  return 
again  into  Ireland. ;  the  other  five  were  continued,  to  execute  what  was  more  30 
to  be  done  by  this  A<ft,  and  fo  to  perfect  the  Settlement.  And  no  Doubt  it 
will  be  here  laid,  that  this  Expedient  might  have  been  fooner  found,  and  fo 
prevented  many  of  thofe  Diforders  and  Inconveniences  which  intervened. 
But  They  who  knew  that  Time,  and  the  Perverfenefs  and  Obftinacy  that 
pofiefled  all  Pretenders,  muft  confefs  that  the  Seafon  was  never  ripe  before : 
Nor  could  their  Confent  and  Agreement,  upon  which  this  A<ft  was  founded, 
ever  be  obtained  before. 

These  were  all  the  Tran  factions  which  pafied  with  Reference  to  Ireland , 
whilft  the  Chancellor  remained  at  that  Board ;  in  which  He  a&ed  no 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Lords  who  were  prefent  did :  Except  when  any  40 
Difficulties  occurred  in  their  private  Meetings  and  Debates,  They  fometimes 
reforted  to  him  for  Advice,  which  He  was  ready  to  give;  being  always 
willing  to  take  any  Pains,  which  might  make  that  very  difficult  Work 
more  eafy  to  be  brought  to  a  good  End.  But  as  He  never  thought  He 
deferved  any  Reward  for  fo  doing,  fo  He  never  expefted  the  Benefit  of  one 
Shilling  in  Money  or  in  Money’s  Worth,  for  any  Thing  He  ever  did  in  that 
Affair ;  and  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  Overture  to  that  Purpofe,  that 
it  is  notorioufiy  known  to  many  Perfons  of  Honour,  who  I  prefume  will  be 
ready  to  teftify  the  fame,  that  when,  upon  his  Majefty’s  firft  Return  into 
England ,  fome  Propofitions  were  made  to  him  of  receiving  the  Grant  of  fo 
fome  forfeited  Lands,  and  for  the  buying  other  Lands  there  upon  the  De¬ 
fire  of  the  Owners  thereof,  and  at  fo  low  a  Price  that  the  very  Profit  of  the 
Land  would  in  a  ffiort  Time  have  paid  for  the  Purchafe,  and  other  Over- 
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tures  of  immediate  Benefit  in  Money  (which  others  did  and  lawfully  might 
accept) ;  He  reje&ed  all  Proportions  of  that  Kind  or  relating  to  it,  and  de¬ 
clared  publickly  and  privately,  ££  that  He  would  neither  have  Lands  in  Ire- 
<£  land  nor  the  leaft  Benefit  from  thence,  till  all  Differences  and  Pretences 
“  in  that  Kingdom  fhould  be  fo  fully  fettled  and  agreed,  that  there  could 
££  be  no  more  Appeal  to  the  King,  or  repairing  to  the  King’s  Council  for 
££  Juftice;  in  which,”  Hefaid,  ££  He  fhould  never  be  thought  fo  competent 
££  an  Advifer,  if  He  had  any  Title  of  his  own  in  that  Kingdom  to  bias  his 
££  Inclinations.”  And  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  ££  that  He  never  took  a 
»o « firmer  Refolution  in  any  Particular  in  his  Life,  than  to  adhere  to  that 
££  Conclufion.”  Yet  becaufe  it  was  notorious  afterwards,  that  He  did  re-  A  Vindication 
ceive  fome  Money  out  of  Ireland ,  and  had  a  lawful  Title  to  receive  more  fJkrwub 
(with  which  He  was  reproached  when  He  could  not  anfwer  for  himfelf) ; 
it  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  Place,  for  his  Vindication,  to  fet  down  parti¬ 
cularly  how  that  came  to  pafs,  and  to  mention  all  the  Circumftances  which 
preceded,  accompanied  or  attended,  that  Affair. 

In  the  Bills  which  were  firft  tranfmitted  from  Ireland  after  his  Majefty ’s 
happy  Return,  there  was  an  Impofition  of  a  certain  Sum  of  Money  upon 
fome  fpecified  Lands  in  feveral  Provinces,  ££  which  was  to  be  paid  to  his 
4o  ££  Majefty  within  a  limited  Time,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  by  his  Majefty  to 
££  fuch  Perfons  who  had  ferved  him  faithfully,  and  fuffered  in  fo  doing,”  or 
Words  to  that  Effedl ;  for  He  often  protefted  that  He  never  faw  the  Adi  of 
Parliament,  and  was  moft  confident  that  He  never  heard  of  it  at  the  Time 
when  it  paffed,  He  being  often  abfent  from  the  Council,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Gout  or  other  Accidents,  when  fuch  Matters  were  tranfadled.  But  two 
Years  after  the  King’s  Return  or  thereabout,  He  received  a  Letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Orrery ,  ££  that  there  would  be  in  his  Hands,  and  in  the  Earl  of  An- 
^  glefey  s  and  the  Lord  Majfaren  f”  (who  it  feems  were  appointed  Treafurers 
to  receive  the  Money  to  be  railed  by  that  Adi  of  Parliament),  £C  a  good  Sum 
3o ££  of  Money  for  him ;  which  He  gave  him  Notice  of,  to  the  End  that  He  might 
££  give  Direction  for  the  Difpofal  thereof,  whether  He  would  have  it  returned 
££  into  England ,  or  laid  out  in  Land  in  Ireland  j”  and  He  wifhed  ££  that  He 
£t  would  fpeedily  fend  his  Diredtion,  becaufe  He  was  confident  that  the 
££  Money  would  be  paid  in,  at  leaft  by  the  Time  that  his  Letter  could  arrive 
££  there.”  No  Man  can  be  more  furprifed,  than  the  Chancellor  was  at  the 
Receipt  of  this  Letter,  believing  that  there  was  fome  Miftake  in  it,  and 
that  his  Name  might  have  been  ufed  inTruft  by  Somebody  who  had  given  him 
no  Notice  of  it.  And  without  returning  any  Anfwer  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery , 

He  writ  by  that  Poft  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  inform  him  of  what  the  Earl 
40  of  Orrery  had  writ  to  him,  and  defired  him  to  ££  inform  him  by  his  own  En- 
££  quiry,  what  the  Meaning  of  it  was.” 

Before  He  had  an  Anfwer  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  indeed  before  his 
Letter  could  come  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Hands,  He  received  a  fecond 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  in  which  He  informed  him,  ££  that  there  was 
££  now  paid  in  to  his  Ufe,  theSumof  twelve  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  odd  Pounds, 

££  and  that  there  would  be  the  like  Sum  again  received  for  him  at  the  End  of 
££  fix  Months and  fent  him  a  particular  Direction,  ££  to  what  Perfon  and 
££  in  what  Form  He  was  to  fend  his  Order  for  the  Payment  of  the  Money.’ 

The  Chancellor  ftill  forbore  to  anfwer  this  Letter,  till  He  had  received  an 
50  Anfwer  to  what  He  had  written  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  then  informed 
him  at  large,  what  Title  He  had  to  that  Money,  and  how  He  came  to  have 
it :  ££  That  ftiortiy  after  the  palling  that  Adi  of  Parliament,  which  had  given 
££  his  Majefty  the  Difpofal  of  the  Money  before  mentioned,  the  Earl  of  Or * 
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“  rery  had  come  to  him,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  putting  him  in  Mind, 
tc  how  the  Chancellor  had  rejedted  all  Overtures  which  had  been  made  to 
“  him  of  Benefit  out  of  that  Kingdom”  (which  Refufal,  and  many  others 
that  fhew  how  unfolicitous  He  had  always  been  in  the  Ways  of  getting,  is 
not  more  known  to  any  Man  living  than  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant),  “  wifhed 
“  that  He  would  move  the  King  to  confer  fome  Part  of  that  Money  upon 
“  the  Chancellor ;  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  very  willingly  did,  and  his 
c<  Majefty  as  cheerfully  granted :  That  a  Letter  was  accordingly  prepared, 

M  and  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Signature  procured  by  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas , 
tl  who  was  at  the  fame  Time  commanded  by  the  King  not  to  let  him  10 
“  know  of  it ;  to  which  Purpofe  there  was  likewife  a  Claufe  in  the  Letter, 
u  whereby  it  was  provided  that  He  fhould  have  no  Notice  of  it;  which,” 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  faid,  fc  was  by  his  Majefty’s  Direction  or  with  his  Appro- 
“  bation,  becaufe  it  was  faid,  that  if  He  had  Notice  of  it,  He  would  be  fo 
“  foolifh  as  to  obftrudt  it  himfelf.  And  there  was  a  Claufe  likewife  in  the 
“  faid  Letter,  which  directed  the  Payment  of  the  faid  Monies  to  his  Heirs, 

<c  Executors  or  Afligns,  if  He  fhould  die  before  the  Receipt  thereof.” 

The  Chancellor  being  fo  fully  advertifed  of  all  this  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
tenant,  and  of  which  till  that  Time  He  had  not  the  leaft  Notice  or  Ima¬ 
gination,  He  defired  Secretary  Nicholas  to  give  him  a  Copy  of  that  Letter 10 
(which  had  been  fince  palled  as  a  Grant  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland ,  according  to  the  Form  then  ufed) ;  which  the  Secretary  gave  him, 
with  a  large  Account  of  many  gracious  Circumftances  in  the  King’s  grant¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  Obligation  laid  upon  him  of  Secrecy,  and  the  great  Caution 
that  was  ufed  that  He  might  have  no  Notice  of  it.  After  He  was  informed 
of  all  this,  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  Thing  left  for  him  to  do, 
but  to  make  his  humble  Acknowledgment  to  his  Majefty  for  his  Royal 
Bounty,  and  to  take  Care  for  the  receiving  and  tranfmitting  the  Money ; 
and  doubted  not  but  that  He  might  receive  it  very  honeftly.  He  did  there¬ 
fore  wait  upon  his  Majefty  with  that  Duty  that  became  him :  And  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  enlarge  his  Bounty  with  thole  Exprefiions  of 
Favour,  and  of  the  Satisfadtion  He  had  vouchlafed  to  take  himlelf  in  con¬ 
ferring  his  Donative,  that  his  Joy  was  much  greater  from  that  Grace,  than 
in  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Gift. 

9 

At  the  very  fame  Time,  and  the  very  Day  that  the  Chancellor  received 
the  Letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Portland  came  to  him, 
and  informed  him  of  a  Difference  that  was  fallen  out  between  the  Lord  Love¬ 
lace  and  Sir  Bulfirode  Whitlock ,  upon  a  Defedt  in  the  Title  to  certain  Lands 
purchafed  heretofore  by  Sir  Bulfirode  Whitlock  from  the  Lord  Lovelace ,  and 
enjoyed  by  him  ever  ftnce ;  but  being  by  the  Neceffity  of  that  Time,  the  40 
Delinquency  of  Lovelace  and  the  Power  of  Whitlock ,  bought  and  fold  at  an 
Undervalue,  and  the  Time  being  now  more  equal,  Lovelace  refolved  to  have 
more  Money,  or  not  to  perform  a  Covenant  He  had  entered  into;  the  Not- 
performance  whereof  would  leave  the  other’s  Title  very  defedtive.  The  Earl 
delired  to  reconcile  thofe  two,  which  could  not  be  done  without  Sale  of  the 
Land :  And  fo  He  propofed  to  the  Chancellor  the  buying  this  Land,  which 
lay  next  to  fome  Land  He  had  in  Wiltjhire .  This  Proportion  was  made 
upon  the  very  Day,  as  is  faid  before,  that  He  had  received  the  Letter  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  near 
as  much  Money  already  received  for  him,  as  would  pay  for  that  Pur- 
chafe,  beftdes  what  was  more  to  be  received  within  fix  Months  after.  The 
Land  was  well  known  to  the  Chancellor;  fo  that  upon  a  fhort  Confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Parties,  They  all  agreed  upon  the  Purchafe:  And  He  was 
3  ealily 
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eafily  prevailed  with  to  undertake  the  Payment  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Money  upon  fealing  the  Writings,  not  making  the  lead:  Doubt^  but  that 
He  fhould  by  that  Time  receive  the  Money  from  Ireland  ;  which  was  the 
foie  Ground  and  Motive  to  his  making  that  Purchafe. 

But  the  next  Letters  He  received  from  Ireland  informed  him,  “  that 
“  the  Neceffities  of  that  Kingdom  had  been  fuch,  that  They  could  only 
“  return  fix  thoufand  Pounds  of  that  Money;  and  that  They  had  been  com- 
“  pelled  to  make  Ufe  of  the  reft  for  the  Publick,  which  would  take  Care 
ft  to  repay  it  to  him  in  a  fhort  Time And  fo  He  found  himfelf  engaged  in 
««a  Purchafe  which  He  could  not  retradl,  upon  Preemption  of  Money  which 
He  could  not  receive.  And  He  did  not  only  never  after  receive  one  Penny  of 
what  was  due  upon  the  fecond  Payment  (which  He  fo  little  fulpe&ed  could 
fail,  there  being  an  A61  of  Parliament  for  the  Security,  that  He  afligned  it 
upon  the  Marriage  of  his  fecond  Son  to  him,  as  the  beft  Part  of  his  Por¬ 
tion)  ;  but  the  Remainder  of  the  firft  Sum,  which  was  fo  borrowed  or  taken 
from  him,  or  any  Part  of  it,  was  never  after  paid  to  him  or  to  his  Ufe  :  By 
which,  and  the  Inconveniences  and  Damages  which  enfued  to  him  from 
thence,  He  might  reafonably  fay  that  He  was  a  Lofer,  and  involved  in  a 
great  Debt,  by  that  ftgnal  Bounty  of  his  Majefty ;  and  which  was  afterwards 
jo  made  Matter  of  Reproach  to  him,  and  as  an  Argument  of  his  Corruption. 

But  this  is  a  very  true  Account  of  that  Buftnefs,  and  of  all  the  Money  that 
He  ever  received  from  Ireland ,  with  all  the  Circumftances  thereof ;  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  all  impartial  Men,  cannot  refle<ft  to  the  Prejudice  of  his 
Integrity  and  Honour. 

And  fo  We  fhall  no  further  purfue  or  again  refume  any  Mention  of  the 
Affairs  of  Ireland ,  though  they  will  afford  a  large  Field  of  Matter; 
but  fhall  return  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Parliament,  from  whence  We 
departed. 

It  cannot  be  expreffed,  hardly  imagined,  with  what  Alacrity  the  Parlia-  franfanions 
foment  entered  upon  all  particular  Affairs  which  might  refer  to  the  King’s ^  Parliament. 
Honour,  Safety  or  Profit.  They  pulled  up  all  thofe  Principles  of  Sedition 
and  Rebellion  by  the  Roots,  which  in  their  own  Obfervation  had  been  the 
Ground  of  or  contributed  to  the  odious  and  infamous  Rebellion  in  the  long 
Parliament.  They  declared  “that  fottifh  Diftincftion  between  the  King’s The King's 
u  Perfon  and  his  Office  to  be  Treafon ;  that  his  Negative  Voice  could  not  be 
“  taken  from  him,  and  was  fo  effential  to  the  making  a  Law,  that  no 
“  Order  or  Ordinance  of  either  Houfe  could  be  binding  to  the  Subject  without 
“  it;  that  the  Militia  was  infeparably  vefted  in  his  Majefty,  and  that  it  was 
u  High  Treafon  to  raife  or  levy  Soldiers  without  the  King’s  Commiffion.” 

40  And  becaufe  the  Licence  of  fpeaking  feditioufly,  and  of  laying  fcandalous 
Imputations  and  Afperfions  upon  the  Perfon  of  the  King,  as  faying  that  He 
was  a  Papijl,  and  fuch  like  Terms,  to  alienate  the  Affedions  of  the  People 
from  his  Majefty,  had  been  the  Prologue  and  principal  Ingredient  to  that 
Rebellion,  and  corrupted  the  Hearts  of  his  loving  Subjeds ;  They  declared, 

<c  that  the  raffing  any  Calumnies  of  that  Kind  upon  the  King,  as  faying 
u  that  He  is  a  Papijl ,  or  popijhly  affeSled ,  or  the  like,  fhould  be  Felony.” 

In  a  Word,  They  vindicated  all  his  Regalities  and  Royal  Prerogatives,  and 
provided  for  the  Safety  of  his  Perfon  in  as  loving  and  ample  a  Manner  as 
He  could  wiffi :  And  towards  raffing  and  fettling  a  Revenue  proportionable 
50  to  his  Dignity  and  neceflary  Expenfe,  over  and  above  the  Confirmation  of 
all  that  had  been  done  or  granted  in  the  laft  Convention,  They  entered 
upon  all  the  Expedients  which  could  occur  to  them,  and  were  willing  to 
receive  Propofttions  or  Advice  from  any  Body  that  might  contribute  there- 
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unto.  In  all  thele  publick  Matters,  no  Man  could  wifti  a  more  adive  Spi¬ 
rit  to  be  in  them,  thair  They  were  in  Truth  poffeffed  with. 

Th?.  Fnriia-  But  in  that  which  the  King  had  principally  recommended  to  them,  the 
'ling  Tilt  Confirmation  of  the  AEl  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity ,  They  proceeded  very 
ffindtmnky  ^ovvty>  c°lc%  and  unwillingly,  notwithftanding  the  King’s  frequent  Mcf- 
fages  to  them  “  to  dilpatch  it,  though  with  the  Delay  of  thofe  other  Things 
“  which  They  thought  did  more  immediately  concern  him.”  They  had 
many  Agents  and  Solicitors  in  the  Court,  who  thought  that  all  that  was 
releafed  by  that  Ad  might  lawfully  be  diftributed  amongft  them ;  and  fince 
the  King  had  referred  that  whole  Affair  to  the  Parliament,  He  might  well  io 
leave  it  to  their  Judgments,  without  his  own  Interpofition.  But  his  Majefty 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  under  another  Obligation  both  of  Honour  and  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  upon  the  Thing  itfelf  as  more  for  the  publick  Peace  and  Secu¬ 
rity,  than  any  Thing  the  Parliament  could  provide  inftead  thereof-  and 
therefore  was  very  much  troubled  and  offended  at  the  apparent  Unwilling- 
nefs  to  pafs  it.  And  thereupon  He  went  himfelf  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 

The  King  and  fent  for  the  Commons,  and  told  them,  t£  that  it  was  abfolutely  necefi- 
fftbem  to  “  fary  to  difpatch  that  Bill,  which  He  himfelf  had  fent  to  them  near  two 
confrmit.  tc  Months  before For  it  was  now  the  eighth  of  July .  His  Majefty  told 
them,  t£  that  it  was  to  put  himfelf  in  Mind  as  well  as  them,  that  He  fo  often,  20 
t£  as  often  as  He  came  to  them,  mentioned  to  them  his  Declaration  from 
“  Breda."  And  He  faid,  ££  He  fhould  put  them  in  Mind  of  another  De- 
tc  claration  publifhed  by  themfelves  about  that  Time,  and  which  Fie  was 
“  perfuaded  made  his  the  more  effedual,  an  honefl,  generous  and  Chrifiian 
“  Declaration,  figned  by  the  moil  eminent  Perfons,  who  had  been  the  moft 
“  eminent  Sufferers ;  in  which  They  renounced  all  former  Animofities,  all 
<£  Memory  of  former  Unkindnefles,  vowed  all  imaginable  Good-Will  and  all 
££  Confidence  in  each  other.”  All  which  being  preffed  with  fo  much  In- 
ftance  by  his  Majefty  prevailed  with  them :  And  They  then  forthwith  dif- 
whereupon  patched  that  Bill ;  and  the  King  as  foon  confirmed  it,  and  would  not  ftay  30 
7 bey  confirm  a  pew  p)aySj  t[\\  0ther  important  Bills  fhould  be  likewife  ready  to  be  prefented 
to  him. 

And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Inftance  of  their  Defire  to  pleafe  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  from  thenceforth,  than  that  before  that  Seftion  was  concluded,  not¬ 
withftanding  the  Prejudice  the  Clergy  had  brought  upon  themfelves  (as  I 
faid  before)  upon  their  too  much  good  Hufbandry  in  granting  Leafes,  and 
though  the  Prefbyterian  Party  was  not  without  an  Intereft  in  Both  Houles 
of  Parliament;  They  paffed  a  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  that  AS:  of  Parliament, 
by  which  the  Bifhops  were  excluded  from  fitting  there.  It  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  a  Gentleman,  who  had  been  always  40 
taken  to  be  of  a  Prelbyterian  Family  :  And  in  that  Houfe  it  found  lels  Op- 
Tke  Commons  pofition  than  was  looked  for ;  all  Men  knowing,  that  befides  the  [uftice 
flrf ni'  of  h,  and  the  Prudence  to  wipe  out  the  Memory  of  fo  infamous  an  Ad,  as 
fops  to  their  t{ie  Fxclufion  of  them  with  all  the  Circumftances  was  known  to  be,  it  would 
n ament.  be  graterul  to  the  King. 

But  when  it  came  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  where  all  Men  expeded  it 
would  find  a  general  Concurrence,  it  met  with  fome  Obftrudion;  which 
made  a  Difcovery  of  an  Intrigue,  that  had  not  been  fufpeded.  For  though 
there  were  many  Lords  prefent,  who  had  induftrioufiy  laboured  the  pafling 
the  former  Bill  for  the  Exclufion,  yet  They  had  likewife  been  guilty  ofoo 
fo  many  other  ill  Things,  of  which  They  were  alhamed,  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  They  would  not  willingly  revive  the  Memory  of  the  Whole 
by  perfevering  in  fuch  an  odious  Particular.  Nor  in  Truth  did  They.  But 
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when  They  faw  that  it  would  unavoidably  pafs  (for  the  Number  of  that 
Party  was  not  confiderable),  They  either  gave  their  Contents,  as  many  of 
them  did,  or  gave  their  Negative  without  Noife.  The  Obftru&ion  came 
not  from  thence.  The  Catholich  lefs  owned  the  Contradiction ,  nor  were 
guilty  of  it,  though  They  fuffered  in  it.  But  the  Truth  is,  it  proceeded  which  is  ob- 
from  the  mercurial  Brain  of  the  Earl  of  BriJlol>  who  much  affeCted  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Head  of  the  Catholicks ;  which  They  did  fo  little  delire  El'rlc-f 
that  He  fhould  be  thought,  that  They  very  rarely  concurred  with  him. 

He  well  knew  that  the  King  defired  (which  his  Majefty  never  diffembled) 
jo  to  give  the  Roman  Catholicks  Eate  from  all  the  fanguinary  Laws ;  and  that 
He  did  not  delire  that  They  fhould  be  liable  to  the  other  Penalties  which 
the  Law  had  made  them  fubjecft  to,  whilft  They  fhould  in  all  other  RefpeCts 
behave  themfelves  like  good  SubjeCfs.  Nor  had  They  lince  his  Majefty ’s 
Return  fuftained  the  leaft  Prejudice  by  their  Religion,  but  enjoyed  as  much 
•  Liberty  at  Court  and  in  the  Country,  as  any  other  Men;  and  with  which 
the  wifeft  of  them  were  abundantly  fatisfied,  and  did  abhor  the  Activity  of 
thole  of  their  own  Party,  whom  They  did  believe  more  like  to  deprive  them 
of  the  Liberty  They  enjoyed,  than  to  enlarge  it  to  them. 

When  the  Earl  of  Briflol  faw  this  Bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  for  re-^ 

2,0  Boring  the  Bifhops  to  their  Seats,  He  went  to  the  King,  and  informed  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  “  that  if  this  Bill  fhould  fpeedily  pals,  it  would  abfolutely  deprive  the 
“  Catholicks  of  all  thofe  Graces  and  Indulgence  which  He  intended  to  them; 

“  for  that  the  Bifhops,  when  They  fhould  lit  in  the  Houle,  whatever  their 
<£  own  Opinions  or  Inclinations  were,  would  find  themfelves  obliged,  that 
<£  They  might  preferve  their  Reputation  with  the  People,  to  contradict  and 
“  oppofe  whatloever  fhould  look  like  Favour  or  Connivance  towards  the 
“  Catholicks :  And  therefore,  if  his  Majefty  continued  his  former  gracious  In- 
<c  clination  towards  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  He  muft  put  fome  Stop  (even  for 
<£  the  Biiliops  own  Sakes)  to  the  palling  that  Bill,  till  the  other  fhould  be 
3o  “  more  advanced,  which  He  fuppofed  might  fhortly  be  done ;”  there  having 
been  already  fome  Overtures  made  to  that  Purpofe,  and  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  take  a  View  of  all  the  fanguinary  Laws 
in  Matters  of  Religion,  and  to  prefent  them  to  the  Houfe  that  it  might 
conlider  farther  of  them.  The  King  furprifed  with  the  Difcourfe  from  a  Man 
who  had  often  told  him  the  Necellity  of  the  reftoring  the  Bifhops,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  a  perfeCt  Parliament  without  their  Prefence,  thought  his 
Reafon  for  the  Delay  to  have  Weight  in  it,  and  that  the  Delay  for  a  few 
Days  could  be  attended  with  no  Prejudice  to  the  Matter  itfelf ;  and  there¬ 
upon  was  willing  the  Bill  fhould  not  be  called  for,  and  that  when  it 
4olhould  be  under  Commitment,  it  fhould  be  detained  there  for  fome  Time; 
and  that  He  might,  the  better  to  produce  this  Delay,  tell  fome  of  his 
Friends,  ££  that  the  King  would  be  well  pleafed,  that  there  fhould  not  be 
<£  overmuch  Hafte  in  the  prefenting  that  Bill  for  his  Royal  Affent.” 

This  grew  quickly  to  be  taken  Notice  of  in  the  Houfe,  that  after  the 
ftrft  Reading  of  that  Bill,  it  had  been  put  off  for  a  fecond  Reading  longer 
than  was  ufual,  when  the  Houfe  was  at  fo  much  Leifure ;  and  that  now  it 
was  under  Commitment,  it  was  obftru&ed  there,  notwithftanding  all  the  En¬ 
deavours  fome  Lords  of  the  Committee  could  ufe  for  the  Difpatch;  the  Bill 
containing  very  few  Words,  being  only  for  the  Repeal  of  a  former  A  Cl, 

50  and  the  Expreftions  admitting,  that  is,  giving  little  Caufe.  for  any  Debate. 

The  Chancellor  defired  to  know  how  this  came  to  pafs,  and  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  ££  that  They  were  affured  that  the 
“  King  would  have  a  Stop  put  to  it,  till  another  Bill  fhould  be  provided 
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“  which  his  Majefty  looked  for.”  Hereupon  the  Chancellor  fpake  with  his 
Majefty,  who  told  him  all  the  Conference  which  the  Earl  of  Briftol  had  held 
with  him,  and  what  He  had  confented  fhould  be  done.  To  which  the 
other  replied,  “  that  He  was  forry  that  his  Majefty  had  been  prevailed  with 
“  to  g;ive  any  Obftruction  to  a  Bill,  which  every  Body  knew  his  Majefty’s 
“  Heart  was  fo  much  let  upon  for  Difpatch ;  and  that  if  the  Reafon  were 
“  known,  it  would  quickly  put  an  End  to  all  the  Pretences  of  the  Catho - 
“  licks  ;  to  which  his  Majefty  knew  He  was  no  Enemy.”  The  King  pre- 
fently  concluded  that  the  Reafon  was  not  fufficient,  and  wifhed  “  that  the 
“Bill  might  be  difpatched  as  foon  as  was  poftible,  that  He  might  pafs  it  10 
“that  Seflion;”  which  He  had  appointed  to  make  an  End  of  within  few 
Days :  And  fo  the  next  Day  the  Report  was  called  for  and  made,  and  the 
Bill  ordered  to  be  engrafted  againft  the  next  Morning ;  the  Earl  not  being 
at  that  Time  in  the  Houfe.  But  the  next  Morning,  when  the  Chancellor 
had  the  Bill  engrafted  in  his  Hand  to  prefent  to  the  Houfe  to  be  read  the 
third  Time,  the  Earl  came  to  him  to  the  Woolfack,  and  with  great  Dif- 
pleafure  and  Wrath  in  his  Countenance  told  him,  “  that  if  that  Bill  were 
“read  that  Day,  He  would  fpeak  againft  it;”  to  which  the  Chancellor 
hji  gave  him  an  Anfwer  that  did  not  pleale  him :  And  the  Bill  was  pafled  that 
Day.  And  from  that  Time  the  Earl  of  Briftol  was  a  more  avowed  and  de-  19 
dared  Enemy  to  him,  than  He  had  before  profefted  to  be;  though  the 
Friendihip  that  had  been  between  them  had  been  difcontinued  or  broken, 
from  the  Time  the  Earl  had  changed  his  Religion. 

The  King  within  few  Days  came  to  the  Parliament,  to  give  his  Royal  Af- 
fent  to  thofe  Bills  which  were  prepared  for  him  ;  and  then  told  them,  “  that 
“  He  did  thank  them  with  all  his  Heart,  indeed  as  much  as  He  could  for 
“  any  Thing,  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Act  which  excluded  the  Bifhops  from 
“  fitting  in  Parliament.”  He  faid,  “  it  was  an  unhappy  Ad  in  an  unhappy 
ct  Time,  paftfed  with  many  unhappy  Circumftances,  and  attended  with  mi- 
“  ferable  Events ;  and  therefore  He  did  again  thank  them  for  repealing  it: 

“  And  that  They  had  thereby  reftored  Parliaments  to  their  primitive  Infti- 
“  tutions.”  This  was  upon  the  thirtieth  of  July  1661,  when  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  adjourned  to  the  twentieth  of  November  following. 

Because  We  have  mentioned  the  gracious  Purpofes  the  King  had  to  his 
Roman  Catholick  Subjects,  of  which  afterwards  much  Ufe  was  made  to  his 
Diftervice,  to  which  the  Vanity  and  Prefumption  of  many  of  that  Profeftion 
contributed  very  much ;  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  in  this  Place  to  mention 
' The  true  the  Ground  of  that  his  Majefty’s  Goodnefs,  and  the  Reafons  why  that  Pur- 
Tnff avoir  pofe  of  his  was  not  profecuted  to  the  Purpofe  it  was  intended,  after  fo  fair 
Z  ilfr  a  towards  it>  by  the  Appointment  of  that  Committee  in  the  Houfe  of  40 
Peers,  which  is  remembered  above. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  King,  at  the  Age  He  was  of  when 
the  Troubles  began  in  England ,  and  when  He  came  out  of  England 
knew  very  little  of  the  Laws  which  had  been  long  ftnce  made  and  were 
ft  ill  in  Force  againft  Roman  Catholicks ,  and  lefs  of  the  Grounds  and  Mo¬ 
tives  which  had  introduced  thofe  Laws.  And  from  the  Time  that  He  was 
firft  beyond  the  Seas,  He  could  not  be  without  hearing  very  much  fpoken 
againft  the  Proteftant  Religion,  and  more  for  extolling  and  magnify¬ 
ing  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  neither  of  which  Difcourfes 
made  any  Impreftion  upon  him.  After  the  Defeat  at  TVorcefter ,  and  his  ^ 
Efcape  from  thence  into  France ,  the  Queen  his  Mother  (who  had  very 
punctually  complied  with  the  King  her  Hulband’s  Injunctions,  in  not  fuf- 
fering  any  Body  to  endeavour  to  pervert  the  Prince  her  Son  in  his  Religion, 
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and  when  He  came  afterwards  into  France  after  He  was  King,  continued  the 
fame  Refervation)  ufed  much  more  Sharpnefs  in  her  Difcourfe  againft  the 
Protejlants ,  than  She  had  been  accuftomed  to.  'The  Liberty  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  formerly  had  in  the  Louvre ,  to  have  a  Place  fet  alide  for  the  Exercife 
of  his  Religion,  was  taken  away  :  And  continual  Difcourles  were  made  by 
the  Queen  in  his  Prefence,  ££  that  He  had  now  no  Hope  ever  to  be  reftored 
u  to  his  Dominions,  but  by  the  Help  of  the  Gatholicks ;  and  therefore  that 
“  He  mult  apply  himfelf  to  them  in  fuch  a  Way,  as  might  induce  them  to 
u  help  him.” 

10  About  this  Time  there  was  a  fhort  Colle&ion  and  Abridgment  made  of 
all  the  penal  Laws,  which  had  been  made  and  which  were  ftill  in  Force  in  Eng¬ 
land  againft  the  Roman  Catholicks  ;  u  that  all  Priefts  for  faying  Mafs  were  to 
££  be  put  to  Death;”  the  great  Penalties  which  They  were  to  undergo,  who 
entertained  or  harboured  a  Prieft  in  their  Houfe,  or  were  prefent  at  Mafs, 
and  the  like ;  with  all  other  envious  Claufes,  which  were  in  any  Abfs  of 
Parliament,  that  had  been  enabled  upon  feveral  Trealons  and  Confpiracies 
of  the  Roma?i  Catholicks ,  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
fames.  And  this  Colle&ion  They  caufed  to  be  tranflated  into  French 
and  into  Latin ,  and  fcattered  it  abroad  in  all  Places ;  after  They  had  caufed 

zo  Copies  of  it  to  be  prefented  to  the  Queen  Mother  of  France ,  and  to  the 
Cardinal :  So  that  the  King  came  into  no  Place  where  thofe  Papers  were 
not  fhewed  to  him,  and  where  He  was  not  ferioully  afked,  ££  whether  it 
“was  a  true  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  E?igla?idJ'  and  ££  whether  it  was 
££  poftible,  that  any  Chriftian  Kingdom  could  exercife  fo  much  Tyranny 
££  againft  the  Catholick  Religion.”  The  King,  who  had  never  heard  of  thefe 
Particulars,  did  really  believe  that  the  Paper  wgs  forged,  and  anfwered,  “  He 
“  did  not  believe  that  there  were  fuch  Laws  j”  And  when  He  came  to  his 
Lodgings,  He  gave  the  Chancellor  the  Paper,  and  bade  him  read  it,  and 
tell  him  “  whether  fuch  Laws  were  in  Force  in  England .”  He  had  heard 

50  before  of  the  fcattering  of  thofe  Papers,  and  knew  well  who  had  made  the 
Collection ;  who  had  been  a  Lawyer,  and  was  a  Proteftant ,  but  had  too 
good  an  Opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  and  deftred  too  much  to  be 
grateful  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  found  an  Opportunity  the  next  Day  to  enlarge  upon 
the  Paper  to  his  Majefty,  and  informed  him  of  a  the  Seafons  in  which,  and 
££  the  Occaftons  and  Provocations  upon  which,  thole  Laws  had  been  made; 

“  of  the  frequent  Treafons  and  Confpiracies  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
u  fome  Roman  Catholicks ,  always  with  the  Privity  and  Approbation  of  their 
<£  Priefts  and  Confeftors,  againft  the  Perfon  and  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 

40 “  and  after  her  Death,  of  the  infamous  and  deteftable  Gunpowder  Treafon 
<£  to  have  deftroyed  King  James  and  his  Pofterity,  with  the  whole  Nobility 
££  of  the  Kingdom :  So  that  in  thofe  Times,  the  Pope  having  excommuni- 
££  cated  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  abfolved  the  Subjects  from  all  their  Oaths 
££  of  Fidelity,  there  feemed  no  Expedient  to  preferve  the  Crown,  but  the 
££  ufmg  thefe  Severities  againft  thofe  who  were  profefled  Enemies  to  it. 

££  But  that  lince  thofe  Times,  that  the  Roman  Catholicks  had  lived  quietly, 

££  that  Rigour  had  not  been  uled  :  And  that  the  King  his  Father’s  Clemency 
££  towards  thofe  of  that  Profeftion  (which  Clemency  extended  no  farther 
££  than  the  difpenftng  with  the  utmoft  Rigour  of  the  Laws) ,  was  the 
££  Ground  of  the  Scandal  of  his  being  popilhly  affeCted,  that  contributed 
££  as  much  to  his  Ruin,  as  any  particular  Malice  in  the  worft  ol  his 
££  Enemies.” 
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The  King  hearkened  attentively  to  all  that  was  faid,  and  then  anfwered, 

“  that  He  could  not  doubt  but  there  was  fome  very  extraordinary  Reafon 
for  the  making  fuch  ftrange  Laws :  But  whatever  the  Reafon  then  was, 
that  it  was  at  prefent  and  for  many  Years  palf  very  evident,  that  there 
was  no  fuch  Malignity  in  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  that  fhould  continue  that 
heavy  Yoke  upon  their  Necks.  That  He  knew  well  enough,  that  if  He 
“  were  in  England ,  He  had  not  in  himlelf  the  Power  to  repeal  any  Adt  of 
“Parliament,  without  the  Confent  of  Parliament:  But  that  He  knew  no 
“  Reafon  why  He  might  not  profefs,  that  He  did  not  like  thofe  Laws  which 
Cc  caufed  Men  to  be  put  to  Death  for  their  Religion ;  and  that  He  would  10 
u  do  his  beft,  if  ever  God  reftored  him  to  his  Kingdom,  that  thofe  bloody 
tc  Laws  might  be  repealed.  And  that  if  there  were  no  other  Reafon  of  State 
“  than  He  could  yet  comprehend,  againft  the  taking  away  the  other  Penal- 
“  ties,  He  fhould  be  glad  that  all  thole  Diftindtions  between  his  Subjects 
c<  might  be  removed ;  and  that  whilft  They  were  all  equally  good  Subjects, 

<c  They  might  equally  enjoy  his  Protedtion.”  And  his  Majefty  did  fre¬ 
quently,  when  He  was  in  the  Courts  of  Catholick  Princes,  and  when  He 
was  fure  to  hear  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Laws  in  England  inveighed  againft, 
enlarge  upon  the  fame  Difcourle :  And  it  had  been  a  very  unfeafonable 
Prefumption  in  any  Man,  who  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  diffuaded  20 
him  from  entertaining  that  Candour  in  his  Heart. 

With  this  gracious  Difpolition  his  Majefty  returned  into  England ;  and 
received  his  Catholick  Subjects  with  the  fame  Grace  and  Franknels,  that 
He  did  his  other :  And  They  took  all  Opportunities  to  extol  their  own 
Sufferings,  which  They  would  have  underftood  to  have  been  for  him.  And 
fome  very  noble  Perfons  there  were,  who  had  ferved  his  Father  very  wor¬ 
thily  in  the  War,  and  fuffered  as  largely  afterwards  for  having  done  fo : 
But  the  Number  of  thole  was  not  great,  but  much  greater  than  of  thole 
who  fhewed  any  Affedtion  to  him  or  for  him,  during  the  Time  of  his  Ab- 
fence,  and  the  Government  of  the  Ufurper.  Yet  fome  few  there  were,  even  30 
of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  moft  for  his  Father,  who  did  fend  him  Supply 
when  He  was  abroad,  though  They  were  hardly  able  to  provide  Neceflaries 
for  themfelves:  And  in  his  Efcape  from  IVorcefter ,  He  received  extraordi¬ 
nary  Benefit,  by  the  Fidelity  of  many  poor  People  of  that  Religion ;  which 
his  Majefty  was  never  referved  in  the  Remembrance  of.  And  this  gracious 
Difpolition  in  him  did  not  then  appear  ingrateful  to  any.  And  then,  upon 
an  Addrefs  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  the  Name  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
j  Cmmitue  licks ,  for  fome  Relaxation  of  thofe  Laws  which  were  ftill  in  Force  againft 
°fthe /fig  t^e  Houfe  of  Peers  appointed  that  Committee  which  is  mentioned 

the  penal  Laws  before,  to  examine  and  report  all  thofe  penal  Statutes,  which  reached  to  the  40 
Romfi/ca*  taking  away  the  Life  of  any  Roman  Catholick ,  Prieft  or  Layman,  for  his 
thoiicks.  Religion ;  there  not  appearing  one  Lord  in  the  Houfe,  who  feemed  to  be 
unwilling  that  thofe  Laws  Ihould  be  repealed.  And  after  that  Committee 
was  appointed,  the  Roman  Catholick  Lords  and  their  Friends  for  fome 
Days  diligently  attended  it,  and  made  their  Obfervations  upon  feveral  Adis 
of  Parliament,  in  which  They  delired  Eafe.  But  on  a  fudden  this  Com¬ 
mittee  was  difcontinued,  and  never  after  revived  3  the  Roman  Catholicks 
never  afterwards  being  lolicitous  for  it. 

The  Argument  was  now  to  be  debated  amongft  themfelves,  that  They 
.7 be  Roman  might  agree  what  would  pleafe  them  :  And  then  there  quickly  appeared  that  yo 
ffmlngft  Difcord  and  Animofity  between  them,  that  never  was  nor  ever  will  be 
themfehes  extinguilhed ;  and  of  which  the  State  might  make  much  other  Ufe  than 
it  hath  done.  The  Lords  and  Men  of  Eftates  were  not  fatisfied,  in  that 
3  They 
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They  obferved  the  Good-Nature  of  the  Houfe  did  not  appear  to  extend 
farther,  than  the  abolifhing  thofe  Laws  which  concerned  the  Lives  of  the 
Priefts,  which  did  not  much  affed  them :  For  behdes  that  thofe  Speda- 
cles  were  no  longer  grateful  to  the  People,  They  were  confident  that  They 
fhould  not  be  without  Men  to  difcharge  thofe  Fundions ;  and  the  Number 
of  fuch  was  more  grievous  to  them  than  the  Scarcity*  That  which  They  de- 
fired  was,  the  Removal  of  thofe  Laws,  which  being  let  loofe  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  fo  much  of  their  Eftates,  that  the  Remainder  would  not  pre- 
ferve  them  from  Poverty.  This  Indulgence  would  indeed  be  grateful  to 
10  them ;  for  the  other  They  cared  not.  Nor  were  the  Ecclefialficks  at  all 
pleafed  with  what  was  propofed  for  their  Advantage,  but  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  deprived  of  the  Honour  of  Martyrdom  by  this  Remifiion, 
that  They  might  undergo  Reftraints,  which  would  be  more  grievous  than 
Death  itfelf :  And  They  were  very  apprehenfive,  that  there  would  remain 
fome  Order  of  them  excluded,  as  there  was  even  a  moft  univerfal  Prejudice 
againft  the  Jefuits ;  or  that  there  would  be  fome  Limitation  of  their  Num¬ 
bers,  which  They  well  knew  the  Catholicks  in  general  would  be  very  glad  of, 
though  They  could  not  appear  to  defire  it. 

There  was  a  Committee  chofen  amongft  them  of  the  Superiours  of  all 
xo  Orders,  and  of  the  fecular  Clergy,  that  fate  at  Arundel- Houfe  ^  and  confulted 
together  with  fome  of  the  principal  Lords  and  others  of  the  prime  Quality 
of  that  Religion,  what  They  fhould  fay  or  do  in  fuch  and  fuch  Cafes  which 
probably  might  fall  out.  They  all  concluded,  at  leaf!:  apprehended,  that  They 
fhould  never  be  difpenfed  with  in  Refpecft  of  the  Oaths,  which  were  enjoined 
to  be  taken  by  all  Men,  without  their  fubmitting  to  take  fome  other  Oath, 
that  might  be  an  equal  Security  of  and  for  their  Fidelity  to  the  King,  and 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom.  And  there  had  been  lately  fcat- 
tered  abroad  fome  printed  Papers,  written  by  fome  Regular  and  Secular 
Clergy,  with  fober  Propofitions  to  that  Purpofe,  and  even  the  Form  of  an 
30  Oath  and  Subfcription  to  be  taken  or  made  by  all  Catholicks ;  in  which  there 
was  an  abfolute  Renunciation  or  Declaration  againft  the  temporal  Authority 
of  the  Pope,  which,  in  all  common  Difcourfes  amongft  the  Proteflants ,  all 
Roman  Catholicks  made  no  Scruple  to  renounce  and  difclaim  :  But  it  coming 
now  to  be  the  Subjed-Matter  of  the  Debate  in  this  Committee,  the  Jefuits 
declared  with  much  Warmth,  “that  They  ought  not,  nor  could  They  with  a 
«  good  Confcience  as  Catholicks ,  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  Authority, 

“  which  He  hath  in  all  Kingdoms  granted  to  him  by  God  himfelf,”  with  very 
much  to  that  Purpofe ;  with  which  moft  of  the  temporal  Lords,  and  very 
many  of  the  Seculars  and  Regulars,  were  fo  much  fcandalized,  that  the 
40 Committee  being  broken  up  for  that  Time,  They  never  attended  it  again; 
the  wifer  and  the  more  confcientious  Men  difcerning,  that  there  was  a  Spirit 
in  the  reft  that  was  raifed  and  governed  by  a  Paflion,  of  which  They  could 
not  comprehend  the  Ground.  And  the  Truth  is,  the  Jefuits ,  and  They 
who  adhered  to  them,  had  entertained  great  Hopes  from  the  King’s  too 
much  Grace  to  them,  and  from  the  great  Liberty  They  enjoyed;  and 
promifed  themfelves  and  their  Friends  another  Kind  of  Indulgence,  than 
They  faw  was  intended  to  them  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  And  this  was  the  Upin  mhich 
Reafon  that  that  Committee  was  no  more  looked  after,  nor  any  publick 
Addrefs  was  any  farther  profecuted.  nuei- 

And  from  this  Time  there  every  Day  appeared  fo  much  Infolence  and 
Indifcretion  amongft  the  imprudent  Catholicks ,  that  They  brought  fo  many 
Scandals  upon  his  Majefty,  and  kindled  fo  much  Jealoufy  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  there  grew  a  general  Averfion  towards  them.  And  the  King  s 
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Party  remembered,  with  what  Warinefs  and  Difregard  the  Roman  Catholicks 
had  lived  towards  them  in  the  whole  Time  of  the  Ufurpation ;  and  how 
little  Sorrow  They  made  Show  of  upon  the  horrid  Murder  of  the  King 
(which  was  then  exceedingly  taken  Notice  of) :  And  They  who  had  been 
abroad  with  the  King  remembered,  that  his  Majefty  had  received  lefs  Re¬ 
gard  and  Refpe<ft  from  his  Catholick  Subjects,  wherever  He  found  them 
abroad,  than  from  any  foreign  Catholicks ;  who  always  received  him 
with  all  imaginable  Duty,  whilft  his  own  looked  as  if  They  had  no  De- 
pendance  upon  him.  And  fo  We  return  to  the  Parliament  after  its  Ad¬ 
journment.  i  10 

The  Parliament,  that  had  been  adjourned  upon  the  thirtieth  of  Julyy 
met  again  upon  the  twentieth  of  Nove?nbe?~y  with  the  fame  Zeal  and  Affec¬ 
tion  to  advance  the  King’s  Service.  And  the  King  himfelf  came  to  them 
upon  the  fame  Day  They  met,  and  told  them,  “  that  He  knew  that  Vifit 
“  was  not  of  Courfe ;  yet  if  there  were  no  more  in  it,  it  would  not  be 
“  ftrange,  that  He  came  to  fee  what  He  and  They  had  fo  long  defired  to 
“  fee,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  England y 
“  met  together  to  confult  for  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  the  Church  and 
u  State,  by  which  Parliaments  were  reftored  to  their  primitive  Luftre 
“  and  Integrity:”  His  Majefty  faid ,  “He  did  heartily  congratulate  with 
“  them  for  that  Day.”  But  He  told  them  withal,  “  that  He  came  thither 
t£  upon  another  Occafion  ;  which  was  to  fay  fomewhat  to  them  on  his  own 
££  Behalf,  to  afk  fomewhat  of  them  for  himfelf,  which  was  more  than  He 
“  had  done  of  them,  or  of  thofe  who  met  before  them,  fince  his  Coming 
«  into  En gland  %  Nor  did  He  think,  that  what  He  had  to  fay  to  them  did 
“  alone,  or  did  moft  concern  himfelf :  If  the  uneafy  Condition  He  was  in, 

“  if  the  Streights  and  Neceflities  He  was  to  ftruggle  with,  did  not  manifeftly 
“  relate  to  the  publick  Peace  and  Safety,  more  than  to  his  own  Particular, 

“  otherwife  than  as  He  was  concerned  in  the  Publick,  He  would  not  give 
“  them  that  Trouble  that  Day  ;  He  could  bear  his  Neceflities  which  merely  ?0 
<£  related  to  himfelf,  with  Patience  enough.” 

He  told  them,  “  that  He  did  not  importune  them  to  make  more  Hafte 
“  in  the  fettling  the  conftant  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  than  was  agreeable  to 
££  the  Method  They  had  propofed  to  themfelves,  nor  to  confider  the  infup- 
££  portable  Weight  that  lay  upon  it,  the  Obligations  it  lay  under  to  provide 
££  for  the  Intereft,  Honour  and  Security  of  the  Nation,  in  another  Pro- 
££  portion  than  in  any  former  Times  it  had  been  obliged  to :  His  Majefty 
<£  well  knew,  that  They  had  very  affedionately  and  worthily  taken  all  that 
££  into  their  Thoughts,  and  would  proceed  in  it  with  Expedition :  But  that 
“  He  came  to  put  them  in  Mind  of  the  crying  Debts  which  did  every  Day  4© 
££  call  upon  him,  of  fome  necefiary  Provifions,  which  were  to  be  made 
££  without  Delay  for  the  very  Safety  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  great  Sum  of 
££  Money  that  lhould  be  ready  to  difcharge  the  feveral  Fleets  when  they 
<£  came  Home,  and  for  the  necefiary  Preparations  that  were  to  be  made  for 
t£  the  fetting  out  new  Fleets  to  Sea  againft  the  next  Spring.  Thefe  were  the 
“  prefting  Occafions  which  He  was  forced  to  recommend  to  them  with  all 
<£  poffible  Earneftnefs,  and  He  did  conjure  them  to  provide  for  as  fpeedily  as 
<£  was  poffible,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  might  give  them  Security  at  Home, 

<£  and  fome  Reputation  abroad.”  His  Majefty  faid,  “  that  He  made  this 
<c  Difcourfe  to  them  with  fome  Confidence,  becaufe  He  was  very  willing  50 
C£  and  defirous  that  They  fhould  thoroughly  examine,  whether  thofe  Ne- 
iC  ceflities  which  He  mentioned  were  real  or  imaginary,  or  whether  they 
“  were  fallen  upon  him  by  his  own  Fault,  his  own  ill  Managery,  or  Ex- 
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“  cefles,  and  provide  for  them  accordingly.  He  was  very  willing  that  They 
<£  fhould  make  a  full  InfpeCtion  into  his  Revenue,  as  well  the  Dilburfements 
f£as  Receipts;  and  if  They  fhould  find  that  it  had  been  ill  managed  by 
“  any  Corruptions  in  the  Officers  He  trufted,  or  by  his  own  Unthriftinefs, 

“He  fhould  take  the  Advice  and  Information  They  fhould  give  him  very 
“  kindly.” 

He  told  them,  ££  that  He  was  very  forry  that  the  general  Temper  and  Af- 
“  feCtions  of  the  Nation  were  not  fo  well  compofed,  as  He  hoped  they  would 
“  have  been,  after  fo  fignal  Bleffings  from  God  Almighty  upon  them  all, 
io  “  and  after  fo  great  Indulgence  and  Condefcenfions  from  him  towards  all 
“  Interefts.  But  that  there  were  many  wicked  Inftruments  ftill  as  aCtive  as 
“  ever,  who  laboured  Night  and  Day  to  difturb  the  publick  Peace,  and  to 
“  make  all  People  jealous  of  each  other :  It  would  be  worthy  their  Care 
c£  and  Vigilance  to  provide  proper  Remedies  for  the  Difeafes  of  that  Kind; 

“  and  if  They  fhould  find  new  Difeafes,  They  muft  ftudy  new  Remedies. 

“  For  thofe  Difficulties  which  concerned  Matters  in  Religion,”  his  Majefty 
confefied  to  them,  ££  that  they  were  too  hard  for  him ;  and  therefore  He 
“  did  recommend  them  to  their  Care  and  Difcretion,  which  could  beft  pro- 
<c  vide  for  them.” 

10  The  two  Houfes  were  abundantly  pleafed  with  all  that  his  Majefty  had 
faid  to  them,  and  immediately  betook  them  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe 
Particulars,  which  He  had  principally  recommended  to  them.  And  though 
for  the  prefent  They  looked  upon  that  Claufe  of  his  Majefty ’s  Speech, 
wherein  He  referred  to  them  to  make  an  InfpeCtion  into  his  Revenue  and 
his  Expenfes,  but  as  a  generous  and  princely  Condefcenfion,  which  would 
not  become  them  to  make  Ufe  of  (nor  indeed  had  They  at  that  Time  the 
leaf!  Prejudice  to  or  Jealoufy  of  any,  who  were  of  the  neareft  Truft  about 
his  Majefty) ;  yet  four  Years  after,  when  the  Expenfes  had  grown  to  be 
much  greater,  and  it  may  be  all  Dilburfements  not  fo  warrantable,  and 
30  when  the  Factions  in  Court  and  Parliament  were  at  a  great  Height,  and 
Men  made  Ufe  of  publick  Pretences  to  fatisfy  their  private  Animofities  and 
Malice,  They  made  Ufe  of  that  frank  Offer  of  his  Majefty,  to  entitle  them- 
felves  to  make  Inquifition  into  publick  and  private  Receipts  and  Difburfe- 
ments,  in  a  very  extraordinary  Manner  never  praCtifed  before. 

Let  no  Man  wonder,  that  within  fo  little  Time  as  a  Year  and  a  Half^  Reafons 
or  very  little  more  after  the  King’s  Return,  that  is,  from  May  to  Noveniber 
in  the  next  Year,  and  after  fo  great  Sums  of  Money  raifed  by  ACts  of  Par-  fo  great. 
liament  upon  the  People,  his  Majefty’s  Debts  could  be  fo  crying  and  im¬ 
portunate,  as  to  difturb  him  to  that  Degree  as  He  exprefied.  It  was  never 
4o  enough  underftood,  that  in  all  that  Time  He  never  received  from  the  Par¬ 
liament  more  than  the  feventy  thoufand  Pounds  towards  his  Coronation ; 
nor  were  the  Debts  which  were  now  fo  grievous  to  him  contracted  by  him- 
felf  (though  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  He  had  contracted  Debts  him- 
felf  in  that  Time) :  All  the  Money  that  had  been  given  and  raifed  had  been 
applied  to  the  Payment  of  the  Land  and  Sea  Forces,  and  had  done  neither. 
Parliaments  do  feldom  make  their  Computations  right,  but  reckon  what 
They  give  to  be  much  more  than  is  ever  received,  and  what  They  are 
to  pay  to  be  as  much  lefs  than  in  Truth  They  owe ;  fo  that  when  all 
the  Money  that  was  collected  was  paid,  there  remained  Hill  very  much 
50  due  to  the  Soldiers,  and  much  more  to  the  Seamen :  And  the  Clamour 
from  Both  reached  the  King’s  Ears,  as  if  They  had  been  levied  by  his 
Warrant  and  for  his  Service.  And  his  Majefty  underftood  too  well,  by 
the  Experience  of  the  ill  Hufbandry  of  the  laft  Year,  when  both  the 
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Army  and  the  Ships  were  To  long  continued  in  Pay,  for  Want  of  Money  to 
difband  and  pay  them  off,  what  the  Trouble  and  Charge  would  be,  if  the 
feveral  Fleets  fhould  return  before  Money  was  provided  to  difcharge  the 
Seamen ;  and  for  that  the  Clamour  would  be  only  upon  him. 

But  there  was  an  Expenfe  that  He  had  been  engaged  in  from  the  Time 
of  his  Return,  and  by  which  He  had  contracted  a  great  Debt,  of  which 
very  few  Men  could  take  Notice  ;  nor  could  the  King  think  fit  to  difcover 
it,  till  He  had  firft  provided  againft  the  Mifchief  which  might  have  at-* 
tended  the  Difcovery.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  in  fo  warlike  an  Age, 
and  when  the  Armies  and  Fleets  of  England  had  made  more  Noife  in  the  io 
World  for  twenty  Years,  had  fought  more  Battles  at  Land  and  Sea,  than 
all  the  World  had  done  befides,  or  any  one  People  had  done  in  any  Age 
before;  and  when  at  his  Majefty’s  Return  there  remained  a  hundred  Ships 
at  Sea,  and  an  Army  of  near  threefcore  thoufand  Men  at  Land;  there 
.  fhould  not  be  in  the  Tower  of  London ,  and  in  all  the  Stores  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  Fire-Arms  enough,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  Kind,  to  arm 
three  thoufand  Men;  nor  Powder  and  naval  Provifions  enough  to  fet  out 
five  Ships  of  War. 

From  the  Death  of  Cromwell ,  no  Care  had  been  taken  for  Supplies  of 
any  of  the  Stores.  And  the  Changes  which  enfued  in  the  Government,  and 
putting  out  and  in  new  Officers ;  the  Expeditions  of  Lambert  againft  Sir 
George  Booths  and  afterwards  into  the  North ;  and  other  Preparations  for 
thofe  Factions  and  Parties  which  fucceeded  each  other ;  and  the  continual 
Opportunities  which  the  Officers  had  for  Embezzlement ;  and  laftly,  the 
fetting  out  that  Fleet  which  was  fent  to  attend  upon  the  King  for  his  Re¬ 
turn  ;  had  fo  totally  drained  the  Stores  of  all  Kinds,  that  the  Magazines 
were  no  better  repleniffied  than  is  mentioned  before :  Which  as  foon  as  his 
Majefty  knew,  as  He  could  not  be  long  ignorant  of  it,  the  firft  Care  He 
took  was  to  conceal  it,  that  it  might  not  be  known  abroad  or  at  Home,  in 
how  ill  a  Pofture  He  was  to  defend  himfelf  againft  an  Enemy.  And  then  30 
He  committed  the  Care  of  that  Province  to  a  noble  Perfon,  whom  Fie 
knew  He  could  not  truft  too  much,  and  made  Sir  William  Compton  Mafter 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  made  all  the  Shifts  He  could  devife  for  Monies,  that 
the  Work  might  be  begun.  And  hereby  infenfibly  He  had  contracted  a 
great  Debt :  And  thefe  were  Part  of  the  crying  Debts,  and  the  neceflary 
Provifions  which  were  to  be  made  without  Delay  for  the  very  Safety  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  He  told  the  Parliament.  And  in  this  He  had  laboured 
fo  effectually,  that  at  the  Time  when  the  firft  Dutch  War  was  entered  into, 
all  the  Stores  were  more  completely  fupplied  and  provided  for,  and  the 
Ships  and  all  naval  Provifions  in  greater  Strength  and  Plenty,  than  they  40 
had  ever  been  in  the  Reign  of  any  former  King,  or  in  the  Time  of  the 
Ufurper  himfelf. 

That  Part  of  the  King’s  Speech,  of  the  Diftempers  in  the  Nation  by  the 
Differences  in  Religion,  which  He  confeffed  were  too  hard  for  him,  and 
recommended  the  compofing  them  to  their  Care  and  Deliberation,  gives  me 
a  feafonable  Opportunity  to  enter  upon  the  Relation,  how  that  Affair  flood 
at  that  Time,  and  how  far  the  DiftraCtions  of  thofe  feveral  Factions  were 
from  being  reconciled,  though  Epifcopacy  feemed  to  be  fully  reftored,  and 
the  Bifhops  to  their  Votes  in  Parliament ;  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  fovereign  Remedy,  to  cure,  reform  or  extinguifh  all  thofe  Mala-  *a 
"eft  be c Rev  if  a  1  dies-  The  Bifhops  had  fpent  the  Vacation  in  making  fuch  Alterations  in 
c/tbe  Licur-  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  as  They  thought  would  make  it  more  grateful 
to  the  dijjenting  Brethren ,  for  fo  the  fchifmatical  Party  called  themfelves ; 
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and  fuch  Additions*  as  in  their  Judgments  the  Temper  of  the  prefent  Time 
and  the  paft  Mifcarriages  required.  It  was  neceffarily  to  be  prefented  to  the 
Convocation,  which  is  the  national  Synod  of  the  Church ;  and  that  did  not 
fit  during  the  Recefs  of  the  Parliament,  and  fo  came  not  together  till  the 
End  of  November  :  Where  the  Confideration  of  it  took  up  much  Time; 
all  Men  offering  fuch  Alterations  and  Additions,  as  were  fuitable  to  their 
own  Fancies,  and  the  Obfervations  which  They  had  made  in  the  Time  of 
Confuiion. 

The  Bifhops  were  not  all  of  one  Mind.  Some  of  them,  who  had  greatefl  Sme  ofthe 
i o Experience  and  were  in  Truth  wife  Men,  thought  it  belt  “to  reflore  and BiJbtts 
“  confirm  the  old  Book  oj  Common  Prayer ,  without  any  Alterations  and  Ad- 
“  ditions ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  beft  Vindication  the  Liturgy  and  Go- 
“  vernment  of  the  Church  could  receive,  that  after  fo  many  Scandals  and 
“  Reproaches  call  upon  Both,  and  after  a  bloody  Rebellion  and  a  War  of 
“  twenty  Years  raifed,  as  was  pretended,  principally  againfl  Both,  and  which 
“had  prevailed  and  triumphed  in  the  total  Suppreflion  and  Deflru&ion  of 
“  Both,  they  fhould  now  be  reflored  to  be  in  all  Refpe&s  the  fame  they 
“  had  been  before.  Whereas  any  Alterations  and  Additions  (befides  the  Ad- 
“  vantage  it  might  give  to  the  common  Adverfary,  the  Papifi ,  who  would 
io  “  be  apt  to  fay  that  We  had  reformed  and  changed  our  Religion  again), 

“  would  raife  new  Scruples  in  the  factious  and  fchifmatical  Party,  that  was 
“  afhamed  of  all  the  old  Arguments,  which  had  fo  often  been  anfwered,  and 
“  flood  at  prefent  exploded  in  the.  Judgment  of  all  fober  Men ;  but  would 
“  recover  new  Spirits  to  make  new  Objections,  and  complain  that  the  Al- 
“  terations  and  Additions  are  more  grievous  and  burdenfome  to  the  Li- 
“  berty  of  their  Confeience,  than  thofe  of  which  They  had  formerly  com- 
“  plained.” 

Others,  equally  grave,  of  great  Learning  and  unblemifhed  Reputation,  others  of 
preffed  earneflly  both  for  the  Alterations  and  Additions ;  faid,  “  that  it  was  ^Zlejiiffor 
30  “  a  common  Reproach  upon  the  Government  of  the  Church,  that  it  would 
“  not  depart  from  the  leafl  unneceffary  Expreflion  or  Word,  nor  explain 
“  the  mofl  infignificant  Ceremony ;  which  would  quiet  or  remove  the 
“  Doubts  and4Jealoufles  of  many  confcientious  Men,  that  they  did  in  Truth 
“  fignify  fomewhat  that  was  not  intended :  And  therefore  fince  fome  pow- 
“  erful  Men  of  that  troublefome  Party  had  made,  it  their  earned:  Requefl, 

“  that  fome  fuch  Alterations  and  Additions  might  be  made,  and  profeffed 
“  that  it  would  give  great  Satisfaction  to  many  very  good  Men ;  it  would 
“  be  great  Pity,  now  there  was  a  fit  Opportunity  for  it,  which  had  not  been 
“  in  former  Times  of  Clamour,  not  to  gratify  them  in  thofe  fmall  Particu- 
4°  “  lars,  which  did  not  make  any  important  Difference  from  what  was  before.” 

It  may  be  there  were  fome,  who  believed  that  the  Victory  and  Triumph  of 
the  Church  would  be  with  the  more  Luftre,  if  fomewhat  were  inferted, 
that  might  be  underflood  to  refleCt  upon  the  rude  and  rebellious  Beha¬ 
viour  of  the  late  Times,  which  had  been  regulated  and  conducted  by  that 
Clergy :  And  fo  both  Additions  and  Alterations  were  made. 

But  the  Truth  is,  what  Show  of  Reafon  foever  and  Appearance  of  Cha-  q-heform.r 
rity  the  latter  Opinion  feemed  to  carry  with  it,  the  former  Advice  was  the  Opinion  the 

J  1  r  ,  i-ii  J  1  t  •  t  •  1  more  prudent. 

more  prudent,  and  would  have  prevented  many  Inconveniences  which  en- 
fued.  Whatever  had  been  pretended  or  defired,  the  Alterations  which  were 
5o  made  to  pleafe  them  did  not  reduce  one  of  them  to  the  Obedience  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  Additions  raifed  the  Clamour  higher  than  it  had  been. 

And  when  it  was  evident  that  They  fhould  not  be  left  longer  without  a  Li- 
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turgy,  They  cried  aloud  for  the  fame  They  had  before,  though  They  had 
inveighed  againft  it  for  near  a  hundred  Years  together. 

It  is  an  unhappy  Policy,  and  always  unhappily  applied,  to  imagine  that 
that  Clajfis  of  Men  can  be  recovered  and  reconciled  by  partial  Concefiions, 
or  granting  lefs  than  They  demand.  And  if  all  were  granted,  They  would 
have  more  to  allc,  fomewhat  as  a  Security  for  the  Enjoyment  of  what  is 
granted,  that  fhall  preferve  their  Power,  and  fhake  the  whole  Frame  of 
the  Government.  Their  Fadion  is  their  Religion :  Nor  are  thofe  Combi¬ 
nations  ever  entered  into  upon  real  and  fubftantial  Motives  of  Confidence 
how  erroneous  foever,  but  confift  of  many  glutinous  Materials,  of  Will,  10 
and  Humour,  and  Folly,  and  Knavery,  and  Ambition,  and  Malice,  which 
make  Men  cling  infeparably  together^  till  They  have  Satisfaction  in  all 
their  Pretences,  or  till  They  are  abfolutely  broken  and  fubdued,  which  may 
always  be  more  eafily  done  than  the  other.  And  if  fome  few,  how  lignal 
foever  (which  often  deceives  us),  are  feparated  and  divided  from  the  Herd 
upon  reafonable  Overtures,  and  fecret  Rewards  which  make  the  Overtures 
look  the  more  reafonable  ;  They  are  but  fo  many  fingle  Men,  and  have  no 
more  Credit  and  Authority  (whatever  They  have  had)  with  their  Compa¬ 
nions,  than  if  They  had  never  known  them,  rather  lefs ;  being  lefs  mad 
than  They  were  makes  them  thought  to  be  lefs  fit  to  be  believed.  And 
They,  whom  You  think  You  have  recovered,  carry  always  a  Chagrin  about 
them,  which  makes  them  good  for  Nothing,  but  for  Inftances  to  divert  you 
from  any  more  of  that  Kind  of  Trafiick. 

And  it  is  very  ftrange,  that  the  Clergy  did  not  at  this  Time  remember 
what  had  fo  lately  befallen  the  poor  Church  of  Scotland ,  upon  the  Tranf- 
miflion  of  their  Liturgy ,  which  had  been  compofed  with  this  very  Profped 
that  now  dazzled  their  Eyes.  tC  To  receive  a  Liturgy  from  Engla?id  was 
“  below  the  Dignity  of  that  Nation,  which  were  governed  by  their  own 
“  Laws,  without  Dependance  upon  any  other.  Befides  there  were  many 
<c  Errors  in  that  Liturgy  that  They  could  never  fubmit  to,  and  dome  De-  30 
c<  feds  which  ought  to  be  fupplied ;  and  if  fuch  a  one  fhould  be  compiled, 
cC  in  which  all  thofe  Exceptions,  which  were  well  enough  known,  might  be 
tc  provided  for,  They  would  gladly  receive  it.”  All  this  was  carefully  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  what  Reception  it  had  afterwards  is  too  well  known,  and  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  the  Scars  which  ftill  remain  from  thofe  Wounds. 
And  then  the  great  Objedion  that  was  moft  impudently  urged  was,  “  that 
“  it  differed  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England \  which  They  were 
“  ready  to  have  received,  and  would  have  declared  to  the  World,  that  the 
“  two  Nations  had  but  one  Religion;  whereas  the  Book  fent  to  them  would 
“  have  manifeffed  the  contrary,  and  was  the  Produd  of  a  few  particular  Men,  ,i0 
“  to  whofe  Spirit  and  Humour  They  would  not  facrifice  their  native  Liberty 
a  of  Confcience.” 

They  of  the  fame  Fraternity  in  England  at  this  prefent  governed  them- 
felves  by  the  fame  Method,  though,  God  be  thanked,  not  yet  with  the 
fame  Succefs.  And  there  is  great  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  Men, 
who  laboured  fo  much  for  the  Alterations  which  were  made,  and  profeffed 
to  receive  fo  much  Satisfadion  in  them,  did  it  for  no  other  End,  but  to 
procure  more  Opportunity  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  Contentions ;  and  to 
gain  Excufe  and  Credit  to  the  ill  Things  They  had  done,  by  the  Redrels 
and  Reparation  that  was  given  them  in  the  Amendment  of  many  Particu-  ?o 
lars,  againft  which  They  had  always  complained.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  had  ufed  that  Importunity  and  made  that  Profeflion,  who  af- 
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terwards  was  conformable  to  the  Government  of  the  Church,  or  frequented 
thofe  Churches  where  or  when  the  Liturgy  was  ufed. 

Whilst  the  Clergy  was  bufy  and  folicitous  to  prepare  this  Remedy  for  ne famous 
the  prefent  Diftempers,  the  People  of  all  the  feveral  Factions  in  Religion  af-  ^/mucVu. 
fumed  more  Licenfe  than  ever  They  had  done.  The  Prejbyterians  in  all  «*/'• 
their  Pulpits  inveighed  againft  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  They  expected, 
and  took  the  fame  Liberty  to  inveigh  againft  the  Government  of  the  Church, 
as  They  had  been  accuftomed  to  before  the  Return  of  the  King;  withRefle&ions 
upon  the  Perfons  of  the  Bifhops,  as  if  They  alfumed  a  Jurildi&ion  that  was 
xo  yet  at  leaft  fufpended.  And  the  other  Fadions  in  Religion,  as  if  by  Con¬ 
cert,  took  the  fame  Liberty  in  their  feveral  Congregations.  The  Anabap- 
tifis  and  the  Quakers  made  more  Noife  than  ever,  and  aflembled  together 
in  greater  Numbers,  and  talked  what  Reformations  They  expeded  in  all 
Particulars.  Thefe  Infolencies  offended  the  Parliament  very  much:  And 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  exprelfed  much  Impatience,  that  the  Liturgy  was 
fo  long  in  Preparation,  that  the  AB  of  Uniformity  might  without  Delay  be 
palTed  and  published ;  not  without  fome  Inlinuations  and  Reflections,  that 
his  Majefty’s  Candour,  and  Admiffion  of  all  Perfons  to  refort  to  his  Prefence, 
and  his  Condefcenfion  to  confer  with  them,  had  raifed  their  Spirits  to  an 
20  Indolence  infupportable ;  and  that  Nothing  could  reduce  them  to  the  Tem¬ 
per  of  good  Subjeds,  but  the  higheft  Severity. 

It  is  very  true,  from  the  Time  of  his  Majefty’s  Coming  into  England, 

He  had  not  been  referved  in  the  Admiffion  of  thofe  who  had  been  his 
greateft  Enemies,  to  his  Prefence.  The  Prelbyterian  Minifters  He  received 
with  Grace ;  and  did  believe  that  He  ffiould  work  upon  them  by  Perfuaftons, 
having  been  well  acquainted  with  their  common  Arguments  by  the  Con- 
verfationHe  had  had  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  able  to  confute  them.  The 
Independents  had  as  free  Accels,  both  that  He  might  hinder  any  Conjunc¬ 
tion  between  the  other  Fadions,  and  becaufe  They  deemed  wholly  to  depend 
?0upon  his  Majefty’s  Will  and  Pleafure,  without  reforting  to  the  Parliament, 
in  which  They  had  no  Confidence ;  and  had  rather  that  Epifcopacy  ffiould 
flouriffi  again,  than  that  the  Presbyterians  ffiould  govern.  The  King  had 
always  admitted  the  Quakers  for  his  Divertifement  and  Mirth,  becaufe  He 
thought,  that  of  all  the  Fadions  They  were  the  moft  innocent,  and  had 
leaft  of  Malice  in  their  Natures  againft  his  Perfon  and  his  Government : 

And  it  was  now  too  late,  though  He  had  a  worfe  Opinion  of  them  all,  to  re*- 
ftrain  them  from  coming  to  him,  till  there  ffiould  be  fome  Law  made  to  puniffi 
them ;  and  therefore  He  ftill  called  upon  the  Biffiops,  to  caufe  the  Liturgy 
to  be  expedited  in  the  Convocation.  And  finding  that  thofe  Diftempers 
40  had  that  Influence  upon  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  Difpleafure  and 
Jealoufy  which  They  conceived  from  thence  did  retard  their  Counfels,  and 
made  them  lefs  folicitous  to  advance  his  Service  in  the  fettling  his  Revenue, 

They  having  fate  near  three  Months  after  their  coming  together  again  upon 
their  Adjournment,  without  making  any  confiderable  Progrefs  in  it;  He 
fent  for  the  Speaker  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  attend  him  at  White-  rh*  King 
hall,  where  He  fpake  unto  them,  though  very  gracioufly,  in  a  Style  that  utflf1'* 
feemed  to  have  more  of  Expoftulation  and  Reprehenfion  than  They  had  Ht 

been  accuftomed  to.  Whitehall. 

He  faid,  “  He  fpake  his  Heart  to  them  when  He  told  them,  that  He  His  Speech  tt 
yo  “  did  believe,  that  from  the  firft  Inftitution  of  Parliaments  to  that  Hour, the,s' 

Ci  there  had  never  been  a  Houle  of  Commons  fuller  of  Affedtion  and  Duty 
“  to  their  King,  than  They  were  to  him ;  never,  any  that  was  more  de- 
“  firous  and  folicitous  to  gratify  their  King,  than  They  were  to  oblige  him; 
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a  never  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  which  there  were  fewer  Perfons  without 
cf  a  full  Mealure  of  Zeal  for  the  Honour  and  Welfare  of  the  King  and 
“  Country,  than  there  are  in  this:  In  a  Word,”  He  faid,  “He  knew  mod; 
“of  their  Perfons  and  Names,  and  could  never  hope  to  find  better  Men  in 
“  their  Places.  Yet  after  all  this  He  could  not  but  lament  and  even  complain, 

“  that  He  and  They  and  the  Kingdom  were  yet  without  that  prefent  Fruit  and 
“  Advantage,  which  They  might  reafonably  promife  themfelves  from  fuch  a 
“  Harmony  of  Affe&ions,  and  Unity  inRefolutions  to  advance  the  publick  Ser- 
cc  vice,  and  to  provide  for  the  Peace  and  Security  of  the  Kingdom;  that  They 
“  did  not  expedite  thofe  good  Counfels,  which  were  moft  neceflary  for  Both.  10 
“  He  knew  not  how  it  came  to  pafs,  but  for  many  Weeks  paft,  even  fince  their 
<£  laft  Adjournment,  private  and  particular  Bufinefs  had  almoft  thruft  the 
“  Confederation  of  the  publick  out  of  Doors ;  and  Fie  did  not  know  that 
“  They  were  nearer  the  fettling  his  Revenue,  than  They  had  been  at  Chriji- 
“  mas.  He  was  fure  He  had  communicated  his  Condition  to  them  without 
<c  Referve;  what  He  had  coming  in,  and  what  his  neceflary  Difburfements 
“were.  And”  He  faid  “He  was  exceedingly  deceived,  if  whatever  They 
“  gave  him  were  any  otherwife  given  to  him,  than  to  be  iffued  out  for 
“  their  own  Ufe  and  Benefit ;  and  if  They  confidered  it  well,  They  would 
“  find  that  They  were  the  richer  by  what  They  gave,  fince  it  was  all  to  be 
“  laid  out  that  They  might  enjoy  the  reft  in  Peace  and  Security.” 

He  faid,  “  He  need  not  put  them  in  Mind  of  the  miferable  Effects,  that 
“  had  attended  the  Wants  and  Neceflities  of  the  Crown ;  that  He  needed 
“  not  to  tell  them,  that  there  was  a  Republican  Party  ftill  in  the  Kingdom, 
“which  had  the  Courage  ftill  to  promife  themfelves  another  Revolution: 

“  And  He  thought  He  had  as  little  Need  to  tell  them,  that  the  only  Way, 

“  with  God’s  Bleffmg,  to  difappoint  their  Hopes,  and  indeed  to  reduce 
“them  from  thofe' (extravagant  Hopes  and  Defires,  was,  to  let  them  lee 
“  that  They  had  fo  provided  for  the  Crown,  that  it  had  wherewithal  to  fup- 
“  port  itfelf,  and  to  fecure  his  People ;  which  He  was  fure  was  all  He  de-  ?© 
“  fired,  and  defired  only  for  their  Prefervation.  Therefore  He  conjured 
“  them  by  all  the  Profeffions  of  Afte&ion  which  They  had  made  to  him, 

“  by  all  the  Kindnefs  which  He  knew  They  had  for  him,  that  They  would, 

“  after  all  their  Deliberations,  betake  themfelves  to  fome  Ipeedy  Relolutions, 

“  and  fettle  fuch  a  real  and  fubftantial  Revenue  upon  him,  as  might  hold 
“  fome  Proportion  with  the  neceflary  Expenfes  He  was  at  for  the  Peace  and 
“  Benefit  and  Honour  of  the  Kingdom  ;  that  They  who  looked  for  Trou- 
“  bles  at  Home  might  defpair  of  their  Wilhes ;  and  that  our  Neighbours 
“  abroad,  by  feeing  that  all  is  well  at  Home,  might  have  that  Efteem  and 
“Value  of  his  Majefty,  as  might  fecure  the  Honour  and  Intereft  of  the 49 
“  Nation,  and  make  the  Happinefs  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  that  City  once 
“  more  the  Admiration  and  Envy  of  the  World.” 

He  told  them,  “  that  He  heard  that  They  were  very  zealous  for  the 
“  Church,  and  very  folicitous  and  even  jealous  that  there  was  not  Expedi- 
“  tion  enough  ufed  in  that  Affair :  He  thanked  them  for  it,  fince  He  pre- 
“  fumed  that  it  proceeded  from  a  good  Root  of  Piety  and  Devotion.  But” 
He  faid  “  that  He  muft  tell  them,  that  He  had  the  worft  Luck  in  the 
“  World,  if  after  all  the  Reproaches  of  being  a  Papijl  while  He  was  abroad, 
tc  He  was  fufpe&ed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  now  He  was  come  Home.  Fie  knew 
<c  They  would  not  take  it  unkindly,  if  He  told  them,  that  He  was  as  50 
“  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England  as  any  of  them  could  be,  and  was 
“  enough  acquainted  with  the  Enemies  of  it  on  all  Sides ;  that  He  was  as 
“  much  in  Love  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  They  could  wifh,  and 
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“  had  Prejudice  enough  to  thofe  who  did  not  love  it,  who  He  hoped 
<£  in  Time  would  be  better  informed,  and  fo  change  their  Minds;  and 
“  They  might  be  confident,  He  did  as  much  defire  to  have  an  Uniformity 
“  fettled,  as  any  Man  amongft  them.  He  prayed  them  to  truft  him  in 
££  that  Affair,  and  promifed  them  to  haften  the  Difpatch  of  it  with  all  coin 
££  venient  Speed ;  They  might  rely  upon  him  in  it.”  He  faid,  “  He  had 
££  tranfmitted  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  with  thofe  Alterations  and  Ad- 
“  ditions  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  the  Convocation,  to  the 
“  Houfe  of  Peers  with  his  Approbation,  that  the  A8i  of  Uniformity  might 
jo  “  relate  to  it ;  fo  that  He  prefumed  that  it  would  fhortly  be  dilpatched 
“  there :  And  that  when  They  had  done  all  They  could,”  He  faid,  “  the 
C£  well  fettling  that  Affair  would  require  great  Prudence  and  Difcretion,  and 
“  the  Abfence  of  all  Pailion  and  Precipitation.” 

His  Majefty  concluded  with  affuring  them,  “  that  He  did  promife  him- 
C£  felf  great  Fruits  from  that  Converfation  He  had  with  them,  and  that 
f£  They  would  juftify  the  Confidence  He  had  in  their  Affections,  by  letting 
u  the  World  fee,  that  They  took  his  Concernments  to  Heart,  and  were 
“  ready  to  do  whatfoever  He  defired  for  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  the 
££  Kingdom.” 

10  When  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was,  by  the  King’s  Command,  pre-  The  Liturgy 
fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  the  two  Archbifhops  (for  it  had  been  ap- 
proved  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York ,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Can- 
ter  bury)  confirmed  by  his  Majefty  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  the  nation. 
Book  itfelf  took  up  no  Debate :  Only  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  pro- 
pofed,  ££  that  the  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might  be  confirmed  with- 
££  out  any  Alteration  or  Addition,  and  then  the  fame  ASl  of  Uniformity , 

<£  that  had  been  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  would  be  likewife  ap- 
££  plied  to  it ;  whereas  a  new  ACt  of  Uniformity  might  take  up  much 
<£  Time  and  raife  much  Debate,  all  which  would  be  avoided  by  adhering 
30  a  to  the  old.” 

Whatever  that  Lord’s  Opinion  was,  He  was  known  to  be  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  Party.  And  it  was  anfwered,  ££  that  if  that  Propofition  had  been  heartily 
££  made  when  the  King  came  into  England ,  it  would  have  met  with  a  ge- 
<c  neral  Approbation,  and  prevented  much  Sharpnefs  and  Animofity,  which 
“  had  fince  rifen  by  thofe  who  oppofed  that  excellent  Form.  But  after  the 
<£  Clergy  had  fo  bitterly  inveighed  againft  many  Parts  thereof,  and  prevailed 
“  with  iris  Majefty  to  fufpend  the  Ufe  of  it  till  it  might  be  revifed,  as  by 
. ££  his  Declaration  of  the  five  and  twentieth  of  OSlober  He  had  done,  and 
<£  thereupon  had  granted  his  Commifiion  under  the  Great  Seal  of  E?tgland 
40 ££  to  feveral  Bilhops  and  other  Divines,  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer , 

£C  and  to  prepare  fuch  Alterations  and  Additions  as  They  thought  fit  to  offer; 

££  and  that  afterwards  his  Majefty  had  been  pleafed  to  authorize  the  Convc- 
t£  cations  of  Both  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York ,  called  and  aftem- 
<£  bled  by  his  Majefty’s  Authority,  to  review  the  faid  Book  of  Prayer ,  and 
££  the  Book  of  the  Form  and  Marnier  of  the  making  and  confecrating  of  Bi~ 

<£  flops ,  Priefls  and  Deacons ;  and  that  now  after  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy  of 
“  Both  Provinces  had,  upon  great  Deliberation  and  upon  reviewing  thole 
“  Books,  prepared  and  conlented  to  fome  Alterations,  and  to  the  Addition 
££  of  feveral  Prayers  to  be  ufed  upon  emergent  Occafions,  all  which  his  Ma- 
50  ££  jefty  had  already  ratified  and  confirmed:  It  could  not  but  be  under  flood 
<£  Matter  of  great  Levity  and  Oftence,  to  rejecft  this  Book,  that  was  now 
<£  with  all  this  Ceremony  and  Solemnity  prefented,  for  no  other  Reafon  but 
<£  becauleThey  liked  better  the  old  Book,  which  had  been  for  twenty  \ears 
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“  difcontinued  and  reje&ed.”  And  therefore  it  was  moved,  44  that  there 
“  might  not  be  fuch  an  Affront  put  upon  the  Convocation,  and  upon  the 
44  King  himfelf.”  And  fo  with  little  more  publick  Conteft  the  Book  itfelf 
was  confented  and  fubmitted  to. 

But  then  the  AEl  of  Uniformity  depended  long,  and  took  up  much  Debate 
in  Both  Houfes.  In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  where  the  Ad  firft  began,  there  were 
many  Things  inferted,  which  had  not  been  contained  in  the  former^?  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  and  fo  feemed  to  carry  fomewhat  of  Novelty  in  them.  It  admitted  44  no 
44  Perfon  to  have  any  Cure  of  Souls  or  any  Ecclefiaftical  Dignity  in  the  Church 
41  of  England ,  but  fuch  who  had  been  or  fbould  be  ordained  Prieft  or  Deacon  10 
44  by  fome  Biftiop,  that  is,  who  had  not  Epifcopal  Ordination;  excepting  only 
4C  the  Minifters  or  Pallors  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Churches  in  Eondon  and  other 
44  Places,  allowed  by  the  King,  who  fhould  enjoy  the  Privileges  They  had.” 

T  h  i  s  was  new ;  for  there  had  been  many  and  at  prefent  there  were 
fome,  who  pofiefled  Benefices  with  Cure  of  Souls,  and  other  Ecclefiaftical 
Promotions*  who  had  never  received  Orders  but  in  France  or  in  Holland ; 
and  thefe  Men  muft  now  receive  new  Ordination,  which  had  been  always 
held  unlawful  in  the  Church,  or  by  this  Adt  of  Parliament  muft  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Livelihood,  which  They  enjoyed  in  the  moft  flourifhing  and 
peaceable  Time  of  the  Church.  And  therefore  it  was  faid,  44  that  this  had*° 
“not  been  the  Opinion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  it  would  lay 
44  a  great  Reproach  upon  all  other  Proteftant  Churches  who  had  no  Bi- 
44  fhops,  as  if  They  had  no  Minifters,  and  confequently  were  no  Churches: 

44  For  that  it  was  well  known  the  Church  of  England  did  not  allow  Reor- 
44  dination,  as  the  ancient  Church  never  admited  it;  infomuch  as  if  any 
44  Prieft  of  the  Church  of  Rome  renounces  the  Communion  thereof,  his  Or- 
44  dination  is  not  queftioned,  but  He  is  as  capable  of  any  Preferment  in  this 
44  Church,  as  if  He  had  been  ordained  in  it.  And  therefore  the  not  ad- 
44  mitting  the  Minifters  of  other  P rot efi ants  to  .  have  the  fame  Privilege, 

44  can  proceed  from  no  other  Ground,  than  that  They  looked  not  upon  3° 
ct  them  as  Minifters,  having  no  Ordination;  which  is  a  Judgment  the 
44  Church  of  England  had  not  ever  owned  :  And  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
44  prudent  to  do  it  now.” 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  44  that  the  Church  of  England  judged  none  but 
44  her  own  Children,  nor  did  determine  that  other  Proteftant  Churches  were 
44  without  Ordination.  It  is  a  Thing  without  her  Cognizance :  And  moft 
44  of  the  learned  Men  of  thofe  Churches  had  made  Neceflity  the  chief  Pil- 
44  lar  to  fupport  that  Ordination  of  theirs.  That  Neceflity  cannot  be 
44  pleaded  here,  where  Ordination  is  given  according  to  the  unqueftionable 
44  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Chrift:  If  They  who  pretend  foreign  Ordina-  40 
44  tion  are  his  Majefty’s  Subjects,  They  have  no  Excufe  of  Neceflity,  for 
44  They  might  in  all  Times  have  received  Epifcopal  Ordination,  and  fo 
44  They  did  upon  the  Matter  renounce  their  own  Church ;  if  They  are 
44  Strangers,  and  pretend  to  Preferment  in  this  Church,  They  ought  to 
44  conform  and  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  which  con- 
4  4  cern  only  thofe  who  defire  to  live  under  the  Protection  thereof.  For  the 
“  Argument  of  Reordination,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  required.  Rebapti- 
u  zation  is  not  allowed  in  or  by  any  Church:  Yet  in  all  Churches  where  it 
<c  is  doubted,  as  it  may  be  often  with  very  good  Reafon,  whether  the  Per- 
4 4  fon  hath  been  baptized  or  no,  or  if  it  hath  been  baptized  by  a  Midwife  50 
44  or  lay  Perfon  ;  without  determining  the  Validity  or  Invalidity  of  fuch 
44  Baptifm,  there  is  an  hypothetical  Form,  If  Thou  haft  not  been  already 
Ci  baptized ,  I  do  baptize ,  8cc.  So  in  this  Cafe  of  Ordination,  the  Form  may 
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“be  the  fame,  If  Thou  haft  not  been  already  ordained ,  then  I  do 
“ ordain ,  &c.  If  his  former  Ordination  were  good,  this  is  void;  if 
“  the  other  was  invalid  or  defective,  He  hath  Reafon  to  be  glad  that  it  be 
“  thus  fupplied.”  After  much  Debate,  that  Claufe  remained  ftill  in  the 
A<ft:  And  very  many,  who  had  received  Prefbyterian  Orders  in  the  late 
Times,  came  very  willingly  to  be  ordained  in  the  Manner  aforefaid  by  a 
Bilhop ;  and  very  few  chole  to  quit  or  lofe  a  Parfonage  or  Vicarage  of  any 
Value  upon  that  Scruple. 

There  was  another  Claufe  in  the  Bill,  that  made  very  much  more  Noife  fffrfr “P 
io  afterwards,  though  for  the  prefent  it  took  not  up  fo  much  Time,  and  in  raifed  about 
Truth  was  little  taken  Notice  of:  That  is,  a  Form  of  Subfcription  that 
every  Man  was  to  make,  who  had  received,  or  before  He  received,  any  Be-  Conlent- 
nefice  or  Preferment  in  the  Church ;  which  comprehended  all  the  Governours > 
Superiours  and  Fellows,  in  all  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  either  Univerfity,  and 
all  Schoolmafters  and  the  like,  who  are  fublervient  towards  Learning.  Every 
fuch  Perfon  was  to  declare  “  his  unfeigned  Affent  and  Confent  to  all  and  every 
€t  Thing  contained  and  prefcribed  in  and  by  the  Book,  entitled  The  Book  of 
tc  Common  Prayer ,  & c.”  The  Subfcription  was  generally  thought  fo  rea- 
fonable,  that  it  fcarce  met  with  any  Oppofition  in  either  Houfe.  But  when 
io  it  came  abroad,  and  was  to  be  fubmitted  to,  all  the  dilfenting  Brethren 
cried  out,  “  that  it  was  a  Snare  to  catch  them,  to  fay  that  which  could  not 
“  confift  with  their  Confciences.”  They  took  great  Pains  to  diftinguifh  and 
to  make  great  Difference  between  Affent  and  Confent :  “They  could  be 
<(  content  to  read  the  Book  in  the  Manner  They  were  obliged  to  do,  which 
“  fhewed  their  Confent ;  but  declaring  their  unfeigned  Afient  to  every 
“  Thing  contained  and  prefcribed  therein  would  imply,  that  They  were  fo 
tc  fully  convinced  in  their  Judgments,  as  to  think  that  it  was  fo  perfect,,  that 
“  Nothing  therein  could  be  amended,  which  for  their  Part  They  thought 
“  there  might.  That  there  were  many  Expreffions  in  the  Rubrick ,  which 
50  “  They  were  not  bound  to  read ;  yet  by  this  Affent  They  declared  their 
<c  Approbation  thereof.”  But  after  many  tedious  Difcourfes  of  this  tyran¬ 
nical  Impofition,  They  grew  by  Degrees  afhamed  of  it ;  and  were  perfuaded 
to  think,  that  Affent  and  Confent  had  fo  near  the  fame  Signification,  that 
They  could  hardly  confent  to  do  what  They  did  not  affent  to :  So  that 
the  chiefefb  amongft  them,  to  avoid  a  very  little  Inconvenience,  fubfcribed 
the  fame. 

But  there  was  fhortly  after  another  Claufe  added,  that  gave  them 
Trouble  indeed.  When  the  Bill  had  paffed  the  Lords  Houfe,  it  was  <rheMpa$d 
fent  of  Courfe  to  the  Commons;  where  though  all  the  Fa&ions  in  Re-  b~  thc  Lu‘  'h' 
40  ligion  had  too  many  Friends,  for  the  moll  contrary  and  oppofite  one  to 
another  always  were  united  and  reconciled  againft  the  Church,  yet  They 
who  were  zealous  for  the  Government,  and  who  hated  all  the  other  Factions 
at  leaft  enough,  were  very  much  fuperiour  in  Number  and  in  Reputation. 

And  the  Bill  was  no  fooner  read  there,  than  every  Man  according  to  his 
Pafiion  thought  of  adding  fomewhat  to  it,  that  might  make  it  more 
grievous  to  Somebody  whom  He  did  not  love ;  which  made  the  Difcourfes 
tedious  and  vehement  and  full  of  Animofity.  And  at  laft  They  agreed  Amendments 
upon  a  Claufe,  which  contained  another  Subfcription  and  Declaration, 
which  every  Man  was  to  make  before  He  could  be  admitted  into  any  Benefice  »*»'• 
j0  or  Ecclefiaflical  Promotion,  or  to  be  a  Governour  or  Fellow  in  either  of  the 
Univerfities.  He  muft  firft  declare,  “  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  Pre- 
u  tence  whatfoever,  to  take  Arms  againft  the  King ;  and  that  He  doth  ab- 
“  hor  that  traiterous  Pofition  of  taking  Arms  by  his  Authority  againft  his 
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u  Perfon,  or  againft  thofe  that  are  commiflioned  by  him  ;  and  that  He  will 
“  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ,  as  it  is  now  by  Law  efta^ 

“  blifhed.”.  And  He  doth  declare,  £l  that  He  doth  hold  there  lies  no  Obli- 
“  gation  upon  him,  or  on  any  other  Perfon,  from  the  Oath  commonly  called 
41  The  folemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  endeavour  any  Change  or  Alteration 
£s  of  Government,  either  in  Church  or  State ;  and  that  the  fame  was  in  it- 
££  felf  an  unlawful  Oath*  and  impofed  upon  the  Subjects  of  this  Realm, 
u  againft  the  known  Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  Kingdom  with  fome  other 
Claufes*  which  need  not  be  mentioned  becaufe  they  were  afterwards  left  out. 

The  Bin  re-  And  Addition,  and  fome  other  Alterations,  They  returned  the  Bill 
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ends.  again  to  the  Lords  for  their  Approbation. 

The  framing  and  forming  this  Claufe  had  taken  up  very  much  Time, 
and  raifed  no  lefs  Paffion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  And  now  it  came 
among  the  Lords,  it  was  not  lefs  troublefome.  It  added  to  the  Difpleafure 
and  Jealoufy  againft  the  Bifhops,  by  whom  it  was  thought  to  be  prepared, 
and  commended  to  their  Party  in  the  lower  Houfe.  Many  Lords,  who  had 
taken  the  Covenant ,  were  not  fo  much  concerned  that  the  Clergy  (for  whom 
only  this  Ad  was  prepared)  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  this  Declaration ; 
but  apprehended  more,  that  when  fuch  a  Claufe  fhould  be  once  paffed  in 
one  Ad  of  Parliament,  it  could  not  after  be  difputed,  and  fo  would  be  *o 
inferted  into  all  other  Ads  which  related  to  the  Fundion  of  any  other 
Offices,  and  fo  would  in  a  fhort  Time  be  required  of  themfelves.  And 
Debates  upon  therefore  They  oppofed  it  warmly  “  as  a  Thing  unneceflary,  and  which  would 
’vtents'made ' h  “  widen  the  Breach,  inftead  of  doling  up  the  Wounds  that  had  been  made ; 
the  commons,  ce  wl1ic}1  the  King  had  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  do,  and  the  Parliament  had 
££  hitherto  concurred  with  his  Majefly  in  that  Endeavour.  That  many  Men 
<c  would  believe  or  fear  (which  in  fuch  a  Cafe  is  the  fame),  that  this  Claufe 
££  might  prove  a  Breach  of  the  A81  of  Indemnity ,  which  had  not  only  pro- 
<£  vided  againft  Indidments  and  Suits  at  Law  and  Penalties,  but  againft  Re- 
£c  proaches  for  what  was  paft,  which  this  Claufe  would  be  underftood  to  ?0 
<£  give  new  Life  to.  For  what  concerned  the  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
u  of  the  Church  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed ,  it  is  provided  for  as  fully 
££  in  the  former  Subfcription  in  this  Ad,  and  therefore  is  impertinent 
££  in  this  Place.  That  the  Covenant  contained  many  good  Things  in  it, 

££  as  defending  the  King’s  Perfon,  and  maintaining  the  Proteftant  Reli- 
£C  gion :  And  therefore  to  fay  that  there  lies  no  Obligation  from  it,  would 
<£  neither  be  for  the  Service  of  the  King  or  the  Intereft  of  the  Church ; 

££  efpecially  fince  it  was  well  known,  that  it  had  wrought  upon  the  Con- 
t£  fcience  of  many  to  ferve  the  King  in  the  late  Revolution,  from  which 
££  his  Majefty  had  received  great  Advantage.  However  it  was  now  dead,  40 
C£  all  Men  were  abfolved  from  taking  it,  nor  could  it  be  impofed  or  offered 
<£  to  any  Man  without  Punifhment;  and  They,  who  had  in  the  ill  Times 
££  been  forced  to  take  it,  did  now  inviolably  and  cheerfully  perform  all  the 
££  Duties  of  Allegiance  and  Fidelity  to  his  Majefty.  If  it  had  at  any  Time 
C£  produced  any  Good,  that  was  an  Excufe  for  the  Irregularity  of  it:  It 
£C  could  do  no  Mifchief  for  the  future  ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  Time  to 
££  bury  it  in  Oblivion.” 

Many  Men  believed,  that  though  They  infilled  principally  on  that  Part 
which  related  to  the  Covenant ,  They  were  in  Truth  more  afflicted  with 
the  firft  Part ;  in  which  it  was  declared,  ££  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  50 
££  any  Pretence  whatfoever,  to  take  Arms  againft  the  King;  and  that  He 
££  doth  abhor  that  traiterous  Pofition  of  taking  Arms  by  his  Authority 
‘‘againft  his  Perfon:”  Which  Concluftons  had  been  the  Principles  which 
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fupported  their  Rebellion,  and  by  which  They  had  impofed  upon  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  got  their  Concurrence.  They  durft  not  oppofe  this,  becaufe  the 
Parliament  had  already  by  a  former  A 61  declared  the  Law  to  be  fo  in  thofe 
Particulars :  Yet  this  went  much  nearer  to  them,  that  by  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  Declaration  (for  They  looked  upon  it  as  that  which  in  a  fhort  Time 
mull  be  their  own),  They  fhould  upon  the  Matter  confefs  themfelves  to 
have  been  Traitors,  which  They  had  not  yet  been  declared  to  have  been ; 
and  no  Man  could  now  juftify  the  calling  them  fo. 

They  who  were  moft  folicitous  that  the  Houfe  fhould  concur  with  the 
io  Commons  in  this  Addition,  had  Fieldroom  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the 
grofs  Iniquity  of  the  Covenant.  They  made  themfelves  very  merry  with  the 
Allegation,  “  that  the  King’s  Safety  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Church  were 
“  provided  for  by  the  Covejjant ,  when  it  had  been  therefore  entered  into,  to 
“fight  againft  the  King  and  to  deftroy  the  Church.  That  there  was  no 
“  one  lawful  or  honeft  Claufe  in  the  Covenant ,  that  was  not  deftroyed  or 
“  made  of  no  Signification  by  the  next  that  fucceeded ;  and  if  it  were  not, 

“  the  fame  Obligation  was  better  provided  for  by  fome  other  Oaths,  which 
“  the  fame  Men  had  or  ought  to  have  taken,  and  which  ought  to  have 
“  retrained  them  from  taking  the  Covena?it :  And  therefore  it  may  juftly  be 
io  “  pronounced,  that  there  is  no  Obligation  upon  any  Man  from  thence. 

“  That  there  was  no  Breach  of  the  ASi  of  Indemnity ,  nor  any  Reproach 
“  upon  any  Man  for  having  taken  it,  except  what  would  refult  from  his 
“  own  Confcience.  But  that  it  was  moft  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Safety 
“  of  the  King’s  Perfon,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom,  that  They  who 
“  had  taken  it  fhould  declare,  that  They  do  not  believe  themfelves  to  be 
“  bound  by  it :  Otherwife  They  may  ftill  think,  that  They  may  fight 
“  againft  the  King,  and  muft  confpire  the  Deftrucftion  of  the  Church.  And 
“  They  cannot  take  too  much  Care,  or  ufe  too  much  Diligence,  to  difco- 
“  ver  who  are  of  that  Opinion ;  that  They  may  be  ftridtly  looked  unto, 

33  “  and  reftrained  from  doing  that  which  They  take  themfelves  obliged 
“to  do.  That  the  Covenant  is  not  dead,  as  was  alleged,  but  ftill  retains 
“  great  Vigour ;  was  ftill  the  Idol  to  which  the  Presbyterians  facrificed : 

“  And  that  there  muft  and  would  always  be  a  general  Jealoufy  of  all  thofe 
“  who  had  taken  it,  until  They  had  declared  that  it  did  not  bind  them  ; 

<c  efpecially  of  the  Clergy,  who  had  fo  often  enlarged  in  their  Pulpits,  how 
“  abfolutely  and  indifpenfably  all  Men  were  obliged  to  profecute  the  End 
“  of  it,  which  is  to  deftroy  the  Church,  whatever  Danger  it  brings  the 
“  King’s  Perfon  to.  And  therefore  They  of  all  Men  ought  to  be  glad  of 
“  this  Opportunity,  that  was  offered,  to  vindicate  their  Loyalty  and  Obe- 
40  «  dience;  and  if  They  were  not  ready  to  do  fo,  They  were  not  fit  to  be 
“  trufted  with  the  Charge  and  Care  of  the  Souls  of  the  King’s  Subjects.” 

And  in  Truth  there  were  not  any  more  importunate  for  the  enjoining^ 
this  Declaration,  than  many  who  had  taken  the  Covenant .  Many  who  fent  to  mojt  of 
had  never  taken  it,  and  had  always  detefted  it,  and  paid  foundly  for 
being  known  to  do  fo,  were  yet  very  forry  that  it  was  inferted  at  this 
Time  and  in  this  Place  ;  for  They  forefaw  it  would  make  Divifions,  and 
keep  up  the  feveral  Fa&ions,  which  would  have  been  much  weakened,  and 
in  a  fhort  Time,  brought  to  Nothing,  if  the  Presbyterians  had  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft,  who  did  perfedly  hate  and  were  as  perfe&ly  hated  by 
50  all  the  reft.  But  fince  it  was  brought  upon  the  Stage,  and  it  had  been  the 
Subject  of  fo  much  Debate,  They  believed  the  Houfe  of  Lords  could  not 
now  refufe  to  concur  with  the  Commons,  without  undergoing  fome  Re¬ 
proach  and  Scandal  of  not  having  an  ill  Opinion  enough  of  the  Covenant ; 
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of  which  as  They  were  in  no  Degree  guilty)  fo  They  thought  it  to  be  of 
mifchievous  Confequence  to  be  fufpedted  to  be  fo.  And  therefore,  after 
They  had  expunged  fome  other  Parts  of  that  Subfcription  which  had  been 
annexed  to  it,  and  mended  fome  other  Expreffions  in  other  Places,  which 
might  rather  irritate  than  compofe  thofe  Humours  which  already  boiled 
The  commons  too  much,  They  returned  the  Bill  to  the  Houle  of  Commons ;  which  fub— 
TordsZ.v“h  the  mitted  to  all  that  They  had  done:  And  fo  it  was  prefented  to  the  King, 

The  King  con-  who  could  not  well  refufe  his  Royal  Aflent,  nor  did  in  his  own  Judgment 
firms  the  Bill.  or  Inclination  diflike  what  was  offered  to  him. 

By  this  AB  of  Uniformity  there  was  an  End  put  to  all  the  Liberty  and  l0 
Licenfe,  which  had  been  pra<ftifed  in  all  Churches  from  the  Time  of  his 
Majefty’s  Return,  and  by  his  Declaration  that  He  had  emitted  afterwards* 
The  Common  Prayer  muff  now  be  conftantly  read  in  all  Churches,  and  no 
other  Form  admitted :  And  what  Clergyman  foever  did  not  fully  conform 
to  whatfoever  was  contained  in  that  Book,  or  enjoined  by  the  AB  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  by  or  before  St.  Bartholomew- Day,  which  was  about  three  Months 
after  the  Adt  was  published ;  He  was  ipfo  faBo  deprived  of  his  Benefice,  or 
any  other  fpiritual  Promotion  of  which  He  flood  poffeffed,  and  the  Patron 
was  to  prefent  another  in  his  Place,  as  if  He  were  dead  :  So  that  it  was  not 
in  the  King’s  Power  to  give  any  Difpenfation  to  any  Man,  that  could  pre-  *> 
ferve  him  againft  the  Penalty  in  the  AB  of  Uniformity . 

Th  is  Adt  was  no  fooner  publifhed  (for  I  am  willing  to  continue  this  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Execution  of  it,  becaufe  there  were  fome  intervening  Accidents 
that  were  not  underftood),  than  all  the  Prefbyterian  Minifters  expreffed 
their  Difapprobation  of  it  with  all  the  Paffion  imaginable.  They  com- 
<lhe  Yresbyte-  plained  “  that  the  King  had  violated  his  Promife  made  to  them  in  his  De- 
tomplain  of  “  claration  from  Breda  f  which  was  urged  with  great  Uningenuity,  and 
; vloUtknof  without  any  Shadow  of  Right ;  for  his  Majefty  had  thereby  referred  the 
his  Deciara-  whole  Settlement  of  all  Things  relating  to  Religion,  to  the  Wifdom  of  Par¬ 
liament;  and  declared,  “  in  the  mean  Time  that  Nobody  fhould  be  punifhed  or  ?0 
“  queftioned,  forcontinuing  theExercife  of  his  Religion  in  the  Way  He  had  been 
“  accuftomed  to  in  the  late  Confufions.”  And  his  Majefty  had  continued  this 
Indulgence  by  his  Declaration  after  his  Return,  and  thereby  fully  complied 
with  his  Promife  from  Breda ;  which  He  fhould  indeed  have  violated,  if  He 
had  now  refufed  to  concur  in  the  Settlement  the  Parliament  had  agreed  upon, 
being  in  Truth  no  lefs  obliged  to  concur  with  the  Parliament  in  the  Set¬ 
tlement  that  the  Parliament  fhould  propofe  to  him,  than  He  was  not  to  caufe 
any  Man  to  be  punifhed  for  not  obeying  the  former  Laws,  till  a  new 
Settlement  fhould  be  made.  But  how  evident  foever  this  Truth  is,  They 
would  not  acknowledge  it ;  but  armed  their  Profelytes  with  confident  Af-  4Q 
fertions,  and  unnatural  Interpretations  of  the  Words  in  the  King’s  Declara¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  King  were  bound  to  grant  Liberty  of  Confcience,  whatever 
the  Parliament  fhould  or  fhould  not  defire,  that  is,  to  leave  all  Men  to  live 
according  to  their  own  Humours  and  Appetites,  let  what  Laws  foever  be 
made  to  the  contrary.  They  declared  “  that  They  could  not  with  a  good 
“  Confcience  either  fubfcribe  the  one  or  the  other  Declaration :  They  could 
u  not  fay  that  They  did  aflent  or  confent  in  the'  firft,  nor  declare  in  the 
“  fecond  that  there  remained  no  Obligation  from  the  Covenant ;  and  there- 
“  fore  that  They  were  all  refolved  to  quit  their  Livings,  and  to  depend  upon 
<c  Providence  for  their  Subfiftence.”  <  0 

The  An  in  There  cannot  be  a  better  Evidence  of  the  general  Affe&ion  of  the 
grZhldWel1  Kingdom,  than  that  this  A6t  of  Parliament  had  fo  concurrent  an  Appro¬ 
bation  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  after  a  Suppreftion  of  that  Form 
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of  Devotion  for  near  twenty  Years,  and  the  higheft  Difcountenance  and 
Oppreffion  of  all  thofe  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  or  affeded  to  it. 

And  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Return,  when  it  was  lawful  to  ufe  it, 
though  it  was  not  enjoined,  Perfons  of  all  Conditions  flocked  to  thofe  Churches 
where  it  was  ufed.  And  it  was  by  very  many  fober  Men  believed,  that  if 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  other  Fadions  in  Religion  had  been  only  permit¬ 
ted  to  exercife  their  own  Ways,  without  any  Countenance  from  the  Court; 
the  Heart  of  all  the  Fadions  againft  the  Church  would  have  been  broken,  be¬ 
fore  the  Parliament  did  fo  fully  declare  itfelf 
lo  And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Manifeflation  of  the  Diffemper  and  Li-  Refesmt  ^ 
cenfe  of  the  Time,  than  the  Prefumption  of  thofe  Prefhyterian  Minifters,  in 
the  oppofing  and  contradiding  an  Ad  of  Parliament;  when  there  was  fcarce  Uritin 
a  Man  in  that  Number,  who  had  not  been  fo  great  a  Promoter  of  the 
Rebellion,  or  contributed  fo  much  to  it,  that  They  had  no  other  Title  to 
their  Lives  but  by  the  King’s  Mercy ;  and  there  were  very  few  amongft 
them,  who  had  not  come  into  the  Pofleflion  of  the  Churches  They  now 
held,  by  the  Expulfion  of  the  Orthodox  Minifters  who  were  lawfully 
poffeffed  of  them,  and  who  being  by  their  Imprifonment,  Poverty,  and  other 
Kinds  of  Oppreftion  and  Contempt  during  fo  many  Years,  departed  this 
to  Life,  the  Ufurpers  remained  undifturbed  in  their  Livings*  and  thought  it 
now  the  higheft  Tyranny  to  be  removed  from  them,  though  for  offending 
the  Law,  and  Difobedience  to  the  Government.  That  thofe  Men  fhould 
give  themfelves  an  Ad  of  Oblivion  of  all  their  Tranfgreffions  and  Wicked- 
nefs,  and  take  upon  them  again  to  pretend  a  Liberty  of  Confcience  againft 
the  Government,  which  They  had  once  overthrown  upon  their  Pretences; 
was  fuch  an  Impudence,  as  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  Hearts  even  of 
thofe  Men  from  the  Stock  of  their  own  Malice,  without  fome  great  Defed 
in  the  Government,  and  Encouragement  or  Countenance  from  the  higheft 
Powers.  The  King’s  too  gracious  Difpofttion ,  and  Eaftnefs  of  Acctls,  as 
jo  hath  been  faid  before,  had  from  the  Beginning  raifed  their  Hopes  and  dif- 
pelled  their  Fears ;  whilft  his  Majefty  promifed  himfelf  a  great  Harveft  in 
their  Converlion,  by  his  Gentlenefs  and  Affability.  And  They  infinuated 
themfelves  by  a  Profeffion,  “  that  it  was  more  the  Regard  of  his  Service^ 

<c  than  any  Obftinacy  in  themfelves,  which  kept  them  from  Conformity  to 
u  what  the  Law  had  enjoined ;  that  They  might  ftill  preferve  their  Credit 
“  with  their  Pariftiioners,  and  by  Degrees  bring  them  to  a  perfed  Obedience:” 

Whereas  indeed  all  the  Corruption  was  in  the  Clergy  ;  and  where  a  prudent 
and  Orthodox  Man  was  in  the  Pulpit,  the  People  very  willingly  heard  the 
Common  Prayer . 

40  Nor  did  this  Confidence  leave  them,  after  the  paffing  and  publiihing T^y  w h9 
this  Aci  of  Uniformity  :  But  the  London  Minifters,  who  had  the  Govern -•%**£“'/* t0 
ment  of  thofe  in  the  Country,  prevailed  with  the  General  (who  without 
any  violent  Inclinations  of  his  own  was  always  ready  for  his  Wife’s  Sake) 
to  bring  them  to  the  King,  who  always  received  them  with  too  much  Cle¬ 
mency,  and  difmiffed  them  with  too  much  Hope.  They  lamented  f£the 
“  Sadnefs  of  their  Condition,  which  (after  having  done  fo  much  Service 
iC  to  his  Majefty,  and  been  fo  gracioufly  promifed  by  him  his  Protedion) 

“  muft  now  be  expofed  to  all  Milery  and  Famine.”  They  told  him  ft  what 
“  a  vaft  Number  of  Churches”  (five  Times  more  than  was  true)  “  would 
jo  “  become  void  by  this  Ad,  which  would  not  prove  for  his  Service ;  and 
t£  that  They  much  feared,  the  People  would  not  continue  as  quiet  and  peace- 
<£  able  as  They  had  been  under  their  Overfight.”  They  ufed  all  the  Ar¬ 
guments  They  thought  might  work  upon  him:  And  He  feemed  to  be  the 
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more  moved,  becaufe  He  knew  that  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  help  them. 
He  told  them,  “  He  had  great  Compaflion  for  them  ;  and  was  heartily 
“  forry  that  the  Parliament  had  been  fo  fevere  towards  them,  which  He 
“  would  remit,  if  it  were  in  his  Power ;  and  therefore  that  They  fhould 
“  advife  with  their  Friends,  and  that  if  They  found  that  it  would  be  in  his 
“  Power  to  give  them  any  Eafe,  They  fhould  find  him  inclined  to  gratify 
“them  in  whatfoever  They  deftred:”  Which  gracious  Expreflions  raifed 
their  Spirits  as  high  as  ever  ;  and  They  reported  to  their  Friends  much  more 
than  in  Truth  the  King  had  faid  to  them  (which  was  no  new  Artifice  with 
them),  and  advifed  their  Friends  in  all  Parts  “  to  be  firm  to  their  Principles,”  io 
and  affured  them,  tc  that  the  Rigour  of  the  Ad  of  Parliament  fhould  not 
“  be  prefled  againft  them.” 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  King  was  too  irrefolute,  and  apt  to  be 
fliaken  in  thofe  Counfels  which  with  the  greateft  Deliberation  He  had  con¬ 
cluded,  by  too  eafily  permitting  or  at  leaft  not  reftraining  any  Men  who 
waited  upon  him,  or  were  prefent  with  him  in  his  Recefles,  to  examine 
and  cenfure  what  was  refolved ;  an  Infirmity  that  brought  him  many  Trou¬ 
bles,  and  expofed  his  Minifters  to  Ruin:  Though  in  his  Nature,  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Inclinations  He  did  deteft  the  Presbyterians ;  and  by  the  Expe¬ 
rience  He  had  of  their  Faculties,  Pride  and  Infolence  in  Scotland \  had*© 
brought  from  thence  fuch  an  Abhorrence  of  them,  that  for  their  Sakes  He 
thought  better  of  any  of  the  other  Factions.  Nor  had  He  any  Kindnefs 
for  any  Perfon  whom  He  fufpeded  to  adhere  to  them  :  For  the  Lord  Lau- 
therdale  took  all  Pains  to  be  thought  no  Presbyterian  \  and  pleafed  himfelf 
better  with  no  Humour,  than  laughing  at  that  People,  and  telling  ridiculous 
Stories  of  their  Folly  and  foul  Corruptions.  Yet  the  King,  from  the  Opi¬ 
nion  He  had  of  their  great  Power  to  do  him  Good  or  Harm,  which  was 
oftentimes  unfkilfully  inflnuated  to  him  by  Men  who  He  knew  were  not 
of  their  Party,  but  were  really  deceived  themfelves  by  a  wrong  Compu¬ 
tation  and  Eftimate  of  their  Intereft,  was  not  willing  to  be  thought  an  %o 
Enemy  to  them.  And  there  were  too  many  bold  Speakers  about  the  Court 
too  often  admitted  into  his  Prefence,  Who  being  without  any  Senfe  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  thought  all  rather  ought  to  be  permitted,  than  to  undergo  any 
Trouble  and  Difturbance  on  the  Behalf  of  any  one. 

The  continued  Addrefs  and  Importunity  of  thefe  Minifters,  as  St%  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  Day  approached  nearer,  more  difquieted  the  King.  They 
enlarged  with  many  Words  “  on  the  great  Joy  that  They  and  all  their 
“  Friends  had  received,  from  the  Compaflion  his  Majefty  fo  gracioufly  had 
“  exprefled  on  their  Behalf,  which  They  would  never  forget,  or  forfeit  by 
“  any  undutiful  Carriage.”  They  confefled  “  that  They  found,  upon  Con-  4o 
“  ference  with  their  Friends  who  wifhed  them  well,  and  upon  Perufal  of 
“  the  Adt  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  not  in  his  Majefty ’s  Power  to  give 
“  them  fo  much  Protection  againft  the  Penalty  of  the  Ac ft  of  Parliament, 

“  as  They  had  hoped,  and  as  his  great  Goodnefs  was  inclined  to  give  them. 

“  But  that  it  would  be  an  unfpeakable  Comfort  to  them,  if  his  Majefty ’s 
“  Grace  towards  them  were  fo  manifefted,  that  the  People  might  difcern  that 
“  this  extreme  Rigour  was  not  grateful  to  him,  but  that  He  could  be  well 
“  content  if  it  were  for  fome  Time  fufpended  ;  and  therefore  They  were 
“  humble  Suitors  to  him,  that  He  would  by  his  Letters  to  the  Bifhops,  or  by 
“  a  Proclamation,  or  an  Adi  of  Council,  or  any  other  Way  his  Majefty  to 
“  fhould  think  fit,  pubKfh  his  Deftre  that  the  Execution  of  the  AB  of 
“  Uniformity as  to  all  but  the  Reading  of  the  Liturgy ^  which  They  would 
“  conform  to,  might  be  fufpended  for  three  Months ;  and  that  He  would 
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“  take  it  well  from  the  Bilhops  or  any  of  the  Patrons,  who  would  fo  far 
<(  comply  with  his  Delire,  as  not  to  take  any  Advantage  of  thdfe  Claufes  in 
“  the  Statute,  which  gave  them  Authority  to  prefent  as  in  a  Vacancy. 

“  They  doubted  not  there  would  be  many,  who  would  willingly  fubmit  to 
“his  Majefty’s  Pleafure:  But  whatever  the  EffeCt  fhould  be,  They  would 
“  pay  the  fame  humble  Acknowledgments  to  his  Majefty,  as  if  it  had  pro- 
“  duced  all  that  They  delired.” 

Whether  his  Majefty  thought  it  would  do  them  no  Good,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  was  no  Matter  if  He  granted  it ;  or  that  He  thought  it  no  Pre- 
iojudice  to  the  Church,  if  the  ACt  were  fufpended  for  three  Months ;  or  that 
He  was  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  the  prefent  Importunity  (an  Infir¬ 
mity  He  was  too  often  guilty  of):  True  it  is,  He  did  make  them  a  pofitive  The  King  pro - 
Promife,  “  that  He  would  do  what  They  delired;”  with  which  They  were  fftfLe. 
abundantly  fatisfied,  and  renewed  their  Encouragement  to  their  Friends  cfon  °flhe 
“  to  perfevere  to  the  End.”  And  this  Promife  was  folemnly  given  to 
them  in  the  Prefence  of  the  General,  who  was  to  folicit  the  King’s  Dif- 
patch,  that  his  Pleafure  might  be  known  in  due  Time.  It  was  now  the 
long  Vacation,  and  few  of  the  Council  were  then  in  Town,  or  of  the  Bi- 
fhops,  with  whom  his  Majefty  too  late  thought  it  neceffary  to  confer,  that 
20 fuch  an  Inftrument  might  be  prepared  as  was  fit  for  the  Affair.  Hereupon 
the  King  told  the  Chancellor  (who  was  not  thought  Friend  enough  to  the 
Presbyterians  to  be  fooner  communicated  with)  all  that  had  palled,  what 
the  Minifters  had  delired,  and  what  He  had  promifed  ;  and  bade  him  “  to 
“  think  of  the  beft  Way  of  doing  it.” 

The  Chancellor  was  one  of  thofe,  who  would  have  been  glad  that  the 
ACt  had  not  been  clogged  with  many  of  thole  Claufes,  which  He  forefaw 
might  produce  fome  Inconveniences ;  but  when  it  was  palled,  He  thought 
it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fee  Obedience  paid  to  it  without  any  Connivance: 

And  therefore,  as  He  had  always  diffuaded  the  King  from  giving  fo  much 
30  Countenance  to  thole  Applications,  which  He  always  knew  publifhed  more 
to  be  laid  than  in  Truth  was  ever  fpoken,  and  was  the  more  troubled  for 
this  Progrefs  They  had  made  with  the  King ;  He  told  his  Majefty,  “  that 
“  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  preferve  thofe  Men,  who  did  not  fubmit  to 
“  do  all  that  was  to  be  done  by  the  ACt,  from  Deprivation.”  He  gave 
many  Reafons  which  occurred,  why  “  fuch  a  Declaration  as  was  delired 
“  would  prove  ineffectual  to  the  End  for  which  it  was  delired,  and  what  Incon- 
“  veniences  would  refult  from  attempting  it.”  His  Majefty  alleged  many 
Reafons  for  the  doing  it,  which  He  had  received  from  thofe  who  delired  it, 
and  feemed  forry  that  they  were  no  better ;  however  concluded,  “  that  He 
40 <£  had  engaged  his  Word,  and  that  He  would  perform  what  He  had  pro- 
“  mifed;”  and  required  him  not  to  oppofe  it.  The  Chancellor  had  always 
been  very  tender  of  his  Honour ;  and  advifed  him  “  to  be  very  wary  in 
“  making  any  Promife,  but  when  He  had  made  it,  to  perform  it  though 
“  to  his  Difad  vantage  :”  And  it  was  no  new  Thing  to  him,  to  be  reproached 
for  oppofing  the  refolving  to  do  fuch  or  fuch  a  Thing,  and  then  to  be  re¬ 
proached  again  for  purfuing  the  Refolution. 

The  King  was  at  Hampton-Court ,  and  fent  for  the  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury^  the  Bilhops  of  London  and  of  Winchefter ,  to  attend  him,  with  the 
Chief  Juftice  Bridgman ,  and  the  Attorney  General :  There  were  like  wife 
5Qthe  Chancellor,  the  General,  the  Duke  of  Ormond ,  and  the  Secretaries. 

His  Majefty  acquainted  them  with  “  the  Importunities  ufed  by  the  London 
<c  Minifters,  and  the  Realbns  They  had  offered  why  a  further  Time  fhould 
“  be  given  to  them  to  confider  of  what  was  fo  new  to  them ;  and  what 
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«  Anfwer  He  had  given  to  them ;  and  how  They  had  renewed  their  Im- 
“  portunity  with  a  Defire  of  fuch  a  Declaration  from  him  as  is  mentioned 
£l  before,  in  which  He  thought  there  was  no  Inconvenience,  and  therefore 
He  endeavours  “  had  promifed  to  do  it,  and  called  them  now  together  to  advife  of  the  beft 
Vrrnijf  “  Way  of  doing  it.”  The  Bifhops  were  very  much  troubled,  that  thofe 
Fellows  fhould  hill  prefume  to  give  his  Majefly  fo  much  Vexation,  and  that 
They  fhould  have  fuch  Accefs  to  him.  They  gave  fuch  Arguments  againft 
the  doing  what  was  defired,  as  could  riot  be  anfwered ;  and  for  themfelves, 
They  defired  ££  to  be  excufed  for  not  conniving  in  any  Degree  at  the 
u  Breach  of  the  AS  of  Parliament,  either  by  not  prefenting  a  Clerk  where  i0 
c£  themfelves  were  Patrons,  or  deferring  to  give  Inftitution  upon  the  Prefen- 
C£  tation  of  others :  And  that  his  Majefty’s  giving  fuch  a  Declaration  or  Re- 
££  commendation  would  be  the  greateft  Wound  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
t£  Government  thereof,  that  it  could  receive.” 

The  Chancellor,  who  did  really  believe  that  the  King  and  his  Service 
would  fuffer  more  by  the  Breach  of  his  Word  and  Promife,  than  either 
could  do  from  doing  the  Thing  defired,  confeffed  ££  that  He  believed  it 
*£  would  do  them  little  Good,  which  would  not  be  imputed  to  his  Majefty, 

££  when  Pie  had  done  all  He  could  do ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
tc  Conformity,  if  the  Minifters  generally  performed  what  They  offered  io 
u  to  do,  in  reading  all  the  Service  of  the  Church,  than  had  been  thefe 
{c  many  Years ;  and  that  once  having  done  what  was  known  to  be  fo  con- 
u  trary  to  their  Inclinations,  would  be  an  Engagement  upon  them  in  a 
£C  fhort  Time  to  comply  with  the  reft  of  their  Obligations :  And  therefore,’ 7 
He  faid,  ££  He  fhould  not  diffuade  his  Majefty  from  doing  what  He  had 
££  promifed  j”  which  indeed  He  had  good  Reafon  to  think  He  was  refolved 
to  do,  whatever  He  was  advifed  to  the  contrary.  The  King  demanded  the 
Judgment  of  the  Lawyers,  ££  whether  He  could  legally  difpenfe  with  the 
but finjs  u  u  Obfervation  of  the  A  61  for  three  Months who  anfwered,  t£  that  notwith- 
his  *£  (landing  any  Thing  He  could  do  in  their  Favour,  the  Patrons  might  pre-  3° 
££  fent  their  Clerk  as  if  the  Incumbents  were  dead,  upon  their  Not-perform- 
ft  ance  of  what  They  were  enjoined.”  Upon  the  whole  Matter  the  King 
was  converted  ;  and  with  great  Bitternefs  againft  that  People  in  general,  and 
againft  the  particular  Perfons  whom  He  had  always  received  too  gracioufly, 
concluded  that  He  would  not  do  what  was  defired,  and  that  the  Connivance 
fhould  not  be  given  to  any  of  them. 

The  Bifhops  departed  full  of  Satisfaction  with  the  King’s  Refolution,  and 
as  unfatisfied  with  their  Friend  the  Chancellor’s  Inclination  to  gratify  that 
People,  not  knowing  the  Engagement  that  was  upon  him.  And  this  Jea- 
loufy  produced  a  greater  Coldnefs  from  fome  of  them  towards  him,  and  49 
a  greater  Refentment  from  him,  who  thought  He  had  deferved  better 
from  their  Function  and  their  Perfons,  than  was  in  a  long  Time,  if  ever, 
perfectly  reconciled.  Yet  He  never  declined  in  the  leaft  Degree  his  Zeal 
tor  the  Government  of  the  Church,  or  the  Intereft  of  thofe  Perfons ;  nor 
The  great  Dif-  thought  They  could  be  blamed  for  their  Severity  againft  thofe  Minifters, 
STrSv-  who  were  furely  the  proudeft  Malefactors,  and  the  moft  incapable  of  being 
tfr!nnMl'  gently  treated,  of  any  Men  living.  For  if  any  of  the  Bifhops  ufed  them 
kindly,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  to  Conformity,  They  reported 
££  that  They  had  been  careffed  and  flattered  by  the  Bifhops,  and  offered  great 
“Preferments,  which  They  had  bravely  refufed  to  accept  for  the  Prefervation  50 
££  of  a  good  Confcience  :”  And  in  Reports  of  this  Kind,  few  of  them  ever 
obferved  any  Rules  of  Ingenuity  or  Sincerity. 
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When  They  faw  that  They  were  to  expecft  and  undergo  the  worft,  neyendea- 
They  agreed  upon  a  Method  to  be  obferved  by  them  in  the  leaving  and vour  t0  rai^ 

.  ^  •  r  aii  inr>  /  &  Difcontents  in 

parting  with  their  Pulpits:  And  the  lait  Sunday  They  were  to  preach,  tie  People. 
They  endeavoured  to  infufe  Murmur,  Jealoufy  and  Sedition  into  the  Hearts 
of  their  feveral  Auditories ;  and  to  prepare  them  u  to  expe<ft  and  bear  with 
“  Patience  and  Courage  all  the  Perfecutions  which  were  like  to  follow,  now 
“  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  was  fo  near  being  extinguifhed.”  And  all  thofe 
Sermons  They  called  their  Farewel  Sermons,  and  caufed  to  be  printed  toge¬ 
ther,  with  every  one  of  the  Preachers  Pi&ures  before  their  Sermons ;  which 
ioin  Truth  contained  all  the  Vanity  and  Oftentation  with  Reference  to  them- 
felves,  and  all  the  Infinuations  to  Mutiny  and  Rebellion,  that  could  be 
warily  couched  in  Words  which  could  not  be  brought  within  Penalty  of 
Law,  though  their  Meaning  was  well  underftood. 

Wh  en  the  Time  was  expired,  better  Men  were  put  into  their  Churches, 
though  with  much  murmuring  of  fome  of  their  Parifhes  for  a  Time,  in- 
creafed  by  their  loud  Clamour,  “  that  They  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
“  King’s  Promife  that  They  fhould  have  three  Months  longer  Time 
Which  drew  the  like  Clamour  upon  them  by  thofe,  who  had  hearkened  to 
their  Advice  in  continuing  their  Obftinacy  in  Confidence  of  a  Difpenfation ; 
ao  whereas  otherwife  They  would  have  conformed,  as  very  many  of  their  Party 
did.  And  many  of  the  other  who  were  cozened  by  them,  and  fo  loft  the 
Livings  They  had,  made  all  the  Hafte  They  could  to  make  themfelves 
capable  of  getting  others,  by  as  full  Subfcriptions  and  Conformity  as  the 
AEi  of  Uniformity  required.  And  the  greateft  of  them,  after  fome  Time,  ai  length  moji 
and  after  They  found  that  the  private  Bounty  and  Donatives,  which  at  firft  Dffmcon‘ 
flowed  in  upon  them  in  Compaflion  of  their  Sufferings  and  to  keep  up 
their  Courages,  every  Day  begun  to  flacken,  and  would  in  the  End  expire, 
fubfcribed  to  thofe  very  Declarations,  which  They  had  urged  as  the  greateft 
Motives  to  their  Nonconformity.  And  the  Number  was  very  fmall,  and 
30  of  very  weak  and  inconfiderable  Men,  that  continued  refra&ory,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  Charge  in  the  Church :  Though  it  may  without  Breach  of  Cha¬ 
rity  be  believed,  that  many  who  did  fubfcribe  had  the  fame  Malignity  to 
the  Church,  and  to  the  Government  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  did  more  Harm, 
than  if  They  had  continued  in  their  Inconformity. 

The  long  Time  fpent  in  Both  Houfes  upon  the  AEi  of  Uniformity  had  Great  Animo- 
made  the  Progrefs  of  all  other  publick  Bufinefs  much  the  flower ;  or  rather,  Pdfmt 
the  Multitude  of  private  Bills  which  depended  there  (and  with  which  former  private  em. 
Parliaments  had  been  very  rarely  troubled),  and  the  Bitternefs  and  Animo- 
ftties  which  arofe  from  thence,  exceedingly  difquieted  and  difcompofed  the 
4oHoufe;  every  Man  being  fo  much  concerned  for  the  Intereft  of  his  Friends 
or  Allies,  that  He  was  more  folicitous  for  the  Difpatch  of  thofe,  than  of 
any  which  related  to  the  King  and  the  Publick,  which  He  knew  would  by 
a  general  Concurrence  be  all  pafled  before  the  Seffion  fhould  be  made ; 
whereas  if  the  other  fhould  be  deferred,  the  Seffion  would  quickly  follow 
(which  the  King  by  frequent  Meflages  defired  to  haften,  having  received  , 
News  already  of  the  Queen’s  having  being  at  Sea  many  Days),  and  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  thofe  Pretences  would  be  loft,  and  with  greater  Difficulty  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  a  fucceeding  Seffion.  Then  as  thofe  private  Bills  were  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  Benefit  and  Advantage  of  fome  Perfons,  which  engaged  all  their 
50 Friends  to  be  very  folicitous  for  their  Difpatch;  fo  for  the  moft  Part  they 
were  to  the  Lofs  and  Damage  of  other  Perfons,  who  likewife  called  in  Aid 
of  all  their  Friends  to  prevent  the  Houfes  Confent :  And  by  this  Means  fo 
many  Factions  were  kindled  in  Both  Houfes,  between  thoie  who  drove  on 
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the  Intereft  of  their  own  or  of  their  Relations,  who  mutually  looked  upon 
one  another  as  Enemies,  and  againft  thofe  who  for  Juftice  and  the  Dignity  of 
Parliament  would  have  rejeded  all  or  moft  of  the  Addreffes  of  that  Kind; 
that  in  moft  Debates  which  related  to  neither,  the  Cuftom  of  Contradic¬ 
tion,  and  the  Averfion  to  Perfons,  very  much  difturbed  and  prolonged  all 

Difpatch.  v  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  a  civil 'War  of  fo  many  Years,  profe- 

cuted  with  that  Height  of  Malice  and  Revenge,  fo  many  Houfes  plun¬ 
dered  and  fo  many  burned,  in  which  the  Evidences  of  many  Eftates 
were  totally  deftroyed,  and  as  many  by  the  unfkilful  Providence  of  others,  10 
who  in  Order  to  preferve  them  had  buried  their  Writings  fo  unwarily  un¬ 
der  Ground,  that  they  were  taken  up  fo  defaced  or  rotted,  that  they  could 
not  be  pleaded  in  any  Court  of  Juftice;  many  who  had  followed  the  King 
in  the  War,  and  fo  made  themfelves  liable  to  thofe  Penalties  which  the 
Parliament  had  prepared  for  them  and  fubjeded  them  to,  had  made  many 
feigned  Conveyances,  with  fuch  Limitations  and  fo  abfolutely  (that  noTruft 
might  be  difcovered  by"  thofe  who  had  Power  to  avoid  it)  that  they  were  in¬ 
deed  too  abfolute  to  be  avoided  by  themfelves,  and  their  Eftates  become 
fo  much  out  of  their  own  Difpofal,  that  They  could  neither  apply  them  to 
the  Payment  of  their  juft  Debts,  or  to  the  Provifton  for  their  Children :  I  *> 
fay,  there  were  many  fuch  Cafes,  which  could  be  no  other  Way  provided 
for  but  by  an  Ad  of  Parliament,  and  to  which  an  Ad  of  Parliament  with¬ 
out  too  much  Severity  and  Rigour  could  not  be  denied.  And  againft  any 
of  thole  there  appeared  none  or  very  little  Oppolition  to  be  made. 

But  the  Example  and  Precedent  of  fuch  drew  with  them  a  World  of  un- 
reafonable  Pretences ;  and  They,  who  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  receive 
Relief  in  any  Court  of  Juftice,  thought  They  had  a  Ground  to  appeal  to 
Parliament.  They  who  had  been  compelled,  for  railing  the  Money  They 
were  forced  to  pay  for  their  Delinquency,  to  fell  Land,  and  could  not 
fell  it  but  at  a  very  low  Value  (for  it  was  one  Species  of  the  Oppreftlon  of  30 
that  Time,  that  when  a  powerful  Man  had  an  Afped  upon  the  Land  of 
any  Man  who  was  to  compound,  and  lo  in  View  like  to  fell  it,  no  other 
Man  would  offer  any  Money  for  it,  fo  that  He  was  fure  at  laft  to  have  it 
upon  his  own  Price) ;  now  all  that  monftrous  Power  was  vanifhed,  They 
who  had  made  thofe  unthrifty  Bargains  and  Sales,  though  with  all  the  For¬ 
malities  of  Law,  by  Fines  and  Recoveries  and  the  like  (which  is  all  the  Secu¬ 
rity  that  can  be  given  upon  a  Purchafe),  efpecially  if  the  Purchafer  was  of 
an  ill  Name,  came  with  all  imaginable  Confidence  to  the  Parliament,  to 
have  their  Land  reftored  to  them.  Every  Man  had  raifed  an  Equity  in  his 
own  Imagination,  that  He  thought  ought  to  prevail  againft  any  Defcent,  40 
Teftament  or  Ad  of  Law;  and  that  whatever  any  Man  had  been  brought 
to  do,  which  common  Reafon  would  make  manifeft  that  He  would  never 
have  done  if  He  could  have  chofen,  was  Argument  fufficient  of  fuch  a 
Force,  and  ought  to  find  Relief  in  Parliament,  from  the  unbounded  Equity 
They  were  Mafters  of  and  could  difpenfe,  whatever  Formalities  of  Law  had 
preceded  or  accompanied  the  Tranfadion.  And  whoever  oppofed  thofe 
extravagant  Notions,  which  fometimes  deprived  Men  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
ASi  of  Oblivion ,  was  thought  to  be  without  Juftice,  or  which  to  them  was 
worfe,  to  be  without  any  Kindnefs  to  tne  King’s  Party.  And  without 
Queftion,  upon  thofe  Motives  or  others  as  unreafonable,  many  Ads  were 
paffed  of  very  ill  Example,  and  which  many  Men  were  fcandalized  at  in 
the  prefent,  and  Pofterity  will  more  cefifure  hereafter,  when  Infants  who 
were  then  unborn  fhall  find  themfelves  difinherited  of  thofe  Eftates,  which 
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their  Anceftors  had  carefully  provided  fhould  defcend  to  them ;  upon 
which  Irregularities  the  King  made  Reflection  when  He  made  the  Sefiion. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Incongruities,  and  the  Indifpofitions  which  toePariu. 
attended  them,  They  performed  all  thole  Refpeds  towards  the  King,  which  ™”t'h 
He  did  or  could  expect  from  them ;  there  being  fcarce  a  Man,  who  op-  Du‘y tbWardi 
poled  the  granting  any  Thing  that  was  propofed  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Ma-  ^ 
jefty,  or  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Crown :  And  though  fome  of  the  Particulars 
mentioned  before  did  fometirnes  intervene,  to  hinder  and  defer  the  prefent 
Refolutions  and  Conclufions  in  thofe  Counfels,  the  Refolutions  and  Conclu- 
xofions  in  a  fhort  Time  after  fucceeded  according  to  the  King’s  Wifh.  The 
Militia  and  many  other  Regalities  were  declared  and  fettled  according  to  the 
original  Senfe  of  the  Law,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Crown  vindicated  to  the 
Height  it  had  been  at  upon  the  Heads  of  the  greateft  Kings  who  had  ever 
reigned  in  the  Nation.  Monies  were  raifed  by  feveral  Bills,  fufficient  as 
They  conceived  to  have  paid  all  the  Debts  the  King  or  the  Kingdom  owed; 
for  in  their  Computations  They  comprehended  the  Debts  that  were  owing 
before  his  Majefty’s  Return,  and  for  which  the  publick  Faith  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  :  And  if  as  much  had  been  paid  as  They  conceived  They  had  given, 
probably  it  might  have  been  enough  to  have  difcharged  all  thofe.  They 
ao  fettled  a  conftant  Revenue  upon  the  Crown,  which  according  to  the  Efti- 
mate  They  made  would  amount  to  the  yearly  Revenue  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds,  a  Proportion  double  to  what  it  was  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  and  it  may  be  of  any  King  preceding;  and  declared, 

“  that  if  it  did  not  amount  to  that  full  Value,  They  would  fupply  it  at 
C£  another  Meeting.”  And  though  it  hath  not  in  Truth  amounted  to  that 
Sum  in  his  Majefty’s  Receipts,  the  Parliament  hath  imputed  it  rather  to  ill 
Managery,  and  letting  Farms  at  too  eafy  Rates,  than  to  an  Error  in  their 
Computation.  For  the  prefent,  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  King  and  by 
his  Minifters  as  anfwerable  to  his  Expectation.  And  fo,  upon  Notice  of  the 
3o  Queen’s  being  upon  the  Coaft,  and  afterwards  of  her  Arrival  at  Port[?nouth> 
the  King  appointed  the  Houfes  to  prefent  all  their  Bills  to  him  upon  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  May  for  his  Royal  Afient,  it  being  few  Days  above  a  Year  from 
the  Time  of  their  being  firft  convened. 

When  the  King  came  to  the  Parliament,  and  They  had  prefen  ted  the 
great  Number  of  Bills  which  They  had  prepared,  and  after  He  had  given 
his  Royal  Afient  to  moft  of  them,  his  Majefty  told  them,  “  that  He  thought  The  King's 
“  there  had  been  very  few  Seftions  of  Parliament,  in  which  there  had  been  TlrLmen* 
<£  fo  many  Bills,  as  He  had  palled  that  Day:  He  was  confident,  never  fo 
<£  many  private  Bills,  which  He  hoped  They  would  not  draw  into  Exam- 
^“ple.  It  was  true,”  He  faid,  ££  the  late  ill  Times  had  driven  Men  into 
££  great  Streights,  and  might  have  obliged  them  to  make  Conveyances 
££  colourably,  to  avoid  Inconveniences,  and  yet  not  afterwards  to  be  avoided ; 

<£  and  Men  had  gotten  Eftates  by  new  and  greater  Frauds  than  had  been 
4£  heretofore  praCtifed ;  and  therefore  in  this  Conjuncture  extraordinary 
££  Remedies  might  be  necefifary,  which  had  induced  him  to  comply  with 
tf£  their  Advice  in  pafiing  thofe  Bills ;  but  He  prayed  them  that  this  fhould 
££  be  rarely  done  hereafter  :  That  the  good  old  Rules  of  the  Law  are  the  beft 
“  Security ;”  and  He  wifhed  £C  that  Men  might  not  have  too  much  Caufe 
<£  to  fear,  that  the  Settlements  which  They  make  of  their  Eftates  fhall  be 
ro“  too  eafily  unfettled  when  They  are  dead  by  the  Power  of  Parliament.” 

H  e  faid,  ££  They  had  too  much  obliged  him,  not  only  in  the  Matter  of 
<£  thofe  Bills  which  concerned  his  Revenue,  but  in  the  Manner  of  pafiing 
f£  them,  with  fo  great  AffeCtion  and  Kindnefs,  that  He  knew  not  how  to 
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“  thank  them  enough.  He  did  affure  them,  and  prayed  them  to  affure 
“  their  Friends  in  the  Country,  that  He  would  apply  all  that  They  had 
“  given  to  him,  to  the  utmoft  Improvement  of  the  Peace  and  Happinefs  of 
“  the  Kingdom ;  and  that  He  would,  with  the  belt  Advice  and  good  Huff 
“  bandry  He  could,  bring  his  own  Expenfes  within  a  narrower  Compafs.” 
And  He  faid,  “  now  He  was  fpeaking  to  them  of  his  own  good  Hufbandry, 

“  He  mult  tell  them,  that  would  not  be  enough ;  He  could  not  but  ob- 
“  ferve,  that  the  whole  Nation  feemed  to  him  a  little  corrupted  in  their 
“  Excefs  of  Living.  All  Men  fpend  much  more  in  their  Cloaths,  in  their 
“Diet,  in  all  their  Expenfes,  than  They  had  ufed  to  do.  He  hoped  it  to 
“  had  only  been  the  Excefs  of  Joy  after  fo  long  Sufferings,  that  had  tran- 
“  fported  him  and  them  to  thofe  other  Exceffes ;  but,”  He  delired  them, 

“  that  They  might  all  take  Heed  that  the  Continuance  of  them  did  not 
“  indeed  corrupt  their  Natures.  He  did  believe  that  He  had  been  that 
“  Way  very  faulty  himfelf :  He  promifed  that  He  would  reform,  and  that 
“  if  They  would  join  with  him  in  their  feveral  Capacities,  They  would  by 
“  their  Examples  do  more  Good  both  in  City  and  Country,  than  any  new 
“  Laws  would  do.”  He  faid  many  other  good  Things  that  pleafed  them, 
and  no  Doubt  He  intended  all  He  faid ;  but  the  Ways  and  Expedients  to¬ 
wards  good  Hufbandry  were  no  where  purfued. 

The  chancel-  The  Chancellor,  by  the  King’s  Command,  enlarged  upon  “  the  general 
he's  speech,  u  Murmurs  upon  the  Expenfe,  and  that  it  fhould  fo  much  exceed  all 
“  former  Times.”  He  put  them  in  Mind,  “  how  the  Crown  had  been 
“  ufed  fince  thofe  Times,  how  the  King  had  found  it  at  his  bleffed  Return; 

“  That  as  foon  as  He  came  hither,  befides  the  infinite  Sums  that  He  for- 
“  gave,  He  gave  more  Money  to  the  People  than  He  had  fince  received 
“  from  them”  (He  meant  I  fuppofe  the  Releale  of  all  the  Rents,  Debts  and 
Receipts  which  were  due  to  him);  “  that  at  lead  two  Parts  of  three  that  They 
“  had  fince  given  him  had  ifiued  for  the  difbanding  of  Armies  never  raifed 
“  by  him,  and  for  Payment  of  Fleets  never  fent  out  by  him,  and  of  Debts  ^© 
“  never  incurred  by  him.”  He  put  them  in  Mind  “  of  the  vaft  Difparity 
“  between  the  former  Times  and  thefe  in  which  They  now  lived,  and  con- 
“  fequently  of  the  Difproportion  in  the  Expenfe  the  Crown  was  now  at,  for 
“  the  Protection  and  Benefit  of  the  Subject,  to  what  it  formerly  underwent. 

“  How  great  a  Difference  there  was  in  the  prefent  Greatnefs  and  Power  of 
“  the  two  Crowns,  and  what  they  had  been  then  poffeffed  of,  was  evident 
“  to  all  Men ;  and  if  the  Greatnefs  and  Power  of  the  Crown  of  England 
“  Should  not  be  in  fome  Proportion  improved  too,  it  might  be  liable  to  In- 
“  conveniencies  it  would  not  undergo  alone.  How  our  Neighbours  and  our 
“  Rivals,  who  court  one  and  the  fame  Miftrefs,  Trade  and  Commerce,  ,;G> 
“  with  all  the  World,  are  advanced  in  Shipping,  Power,  and  an  immode- 
“  rate  Defire  to  engrofs  the  whole  Traffick  of  the  Univerle,  was  notorious  < 

“  enough ;  and  that  this  unruly  Appetite  would  not  be  reftrained  or  difap- 
“  pointed,  nor  the  Trade  of  the  Nation  be  fupported  and  maintained,  with 
“  the  fame  Fleets  and  Forces  which  had  been  maintained  in  the  happy 
“  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  needed  not  fpeak  of  the  naval  Power 
“  of  the  Turks ,  who  inftead  of  fculking  abroad  in  poor  fingle  Ships  as  They 
“were  wont  to  do,  domineer  now  on  the  Ocean  in  firone  Fleets,  make 
“  naval  Fights,  and  had  brought  fome  Chriftians  to  a  better  Correfpondence, 
“and  another  Kind  of  Commerce  and  Traffick  with  them,  than  was  ex- 50 
“  pecffed”  (for  at  that  Time  the  Dutch  had  made  a  low  and  dishonourable 
Peace  with  the  Pirates  of  Algiers  and  TimisJ  :  “  Infomuch  as  They  appre- 
“  hend  no  Enemy  upon  the  Sea,  but  what  They  find  in  the  King  of 
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“  England's  Ships,  which  had  indeed  brought  no  fmall  Damage  upon 
“  them,  with  no  fmall  Charge  to  the  King,  but  a  great  Reputation  to  the 
“  Nation.” 

“  He  did  allure  them,  that  the  Charge  the  Crown  was  then  at,  by  Sea 
“  and  Land,  for  the  Peace  and  Security  and  Wealth  and  Honour  of  the 
“Nation,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in 
“  the  Year ;  all  which  did  not  cofl  the  Crown  before  the  late  Troubles 
“  fourfcore  thoufand  Pounds  the  Year :  And  therefore  that  Nobody  could 
“  blame  them  for  any  Supply  They  had  given,  or  Addition  They  had 
io  “  made  to  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown.”  He  told  them,  “  that  the  new 
“  Acquifitions  of  Dunkirk ,  Mar dike ,  Tangier,  Jamaica ,  and  Bombay?ie, 

“ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  Jewels  of  an  immenle  Magnitude  in  the 
“  Royal  Diadem;  and  though  they  were  of  prefent  Expenfe,  they  were  like 
“in  a  fhort  Time,  with  God’s  Bleffing,  to  bring  vaft  Advantages  to  the 
“  Trade,  Navigation,  Wealth  and  Honour  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  His 
“  Majefty  had  enough  exprefled  his  Delire  to  live  in  a  perfect  Peace  and 
“  Amity  with  all  his  Neigbours ;  nor  was  it  an  ill  Ingredient  towards  the 
“  Firmnefs  and  Stability  of  that  Peace  and  Amity  which  his  Royal  An- 
“  ceftors  had  held  with  them,  that  He  hath  lome  Advantages  in  Cafe  of  a 
io  “  War,  which  They  were  without.”  The  fame  Day  the  Parliament  wasr^r^- 
prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  Day  of  February  following.  TogLT* 

It  was  about  the  End  of  May ,  when  the  Queen  came  to  Hampton-Court . 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  after  He  had  reduced  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to 
good  Conditions,  went  to  Tangier ,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  him 
before  He  was  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  the  Reception  of  the  Queen  :  And  deli-  <rbe  Earl  of 
vered  to  him  it  was,  though  by  an  Accident  that  might  have  caufed  it  to 
be  delivered  into  another  Hand.  There  was  never  the  leaft  Doubt,  but  that  of  Tangier, 
the  Queen  Regent  did  refolve  religioully  to  perform  all  the  Conditions  on 
the  Part  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Government  was  yet  in  her  Hands.  But  the 
50  King  growing  towards  his  Majority,  and  of  a  Nature  not  like  to  comply 
long  with  his  Mother’s  Advice ;  Factions  began  likewife  to  grow  in  that 
Court.  The  Delivery  of  Tangier ,  and  into  the  Hands  of  Hereticks,  was 
much  murmured  at;  as  like  more  to  irritate  the  Pope,  who  did  already 
carry  himfelf  towards  them  very  unlike  a  common  Father,  notwithftanding 
the  powerful  Interpolition  of  France ,  which,  upon  the  Peace  lately  made 
between  the  two  Crowns,  was  already  ceafed :  So  that  They  now  appre¬ 
hended,  that  this  new  Provocation  would  give  fome  Excufe  to  the  Court  of 
Rome ,  to  comply  more  feverely  with  the  Importunities  from  Spain ,  which 
likewife  upon  this  Occalion  They  were  fure  would  be  renewed  with  all  pof- 
4olible  Inftance.  And  though  the  Queen  had  lately  fent  a  Governour  to 
Tangier ,  whom  She  therefore  made  Choice  of,  as  a  Man  devoted  to  her, 
and  who  would  obey  her  Commands  in  the  Delivery  of  this  Place;  yet  it 
is  certain,  He  went  thither  with  a  contrary  Refolution. 

Very  few  Days  before  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  came  thither,  the  Governour  A  Dr/lgn  ^ 
marched  out  with  all  the  Horfe  and  above  Half  the  Foot  of  the  Garrifon  notsivgsit 
into  the  Country,  and  fell  into  an  Ambufh  of  the  Moors ,  who  being 
much  more  numerous  cut  off  the  whole  Party :  And  fo  the  Governour 
with  fo  many  of  the  chief  Officers  and  Soldiers  being  killed,  the  Town 
was  left  lo  weak,  that  if  the  Moors  had  purfued  their  Advantage  with 
jofuch  Numbers  as  They  might,  and  did  intend  within  few  Days  to  bring 
with  them.  They  would  have  been  able  to  have  made  little  Refiftance. 

And  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  coming  happily  thither  in  that  Conjuncture,  it 
Was  delivered  into  his  Hands,  who  convoyed  the  Remainder  of  the  Gar- 
»  T  t  rifon 
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rifon  into  Portugal ,  where  They  were  like  to  be  ftoned  by  the  People  ; 
and  then,  having  put  a  good  Garrifon  of  Horfe  and  Foot  which  were  fent 
from  England  into  it,  He  delivered  it  up  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ,  who 
had  a  Com  million  from  the  King  to  be  Governour  thereof  ;  and  himfelf 
with  the  Fleet  failed  to  Lisbon ,  where  He  had  been  long  expeffed,  and 
found  his  Houfe  and  Equipage  ready,  He  being  then  to  appear  in  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  Extraordinary  Ambaffadour  to  demand  the  Queen. 

He  comes  to  H  i  s  Arrival  there  happened  likewife  in  a  very  happy  Conjuncture ;  for 
mweJ-  the  Spamjh  Army,  ftronger  than  it  had  been  before,  was  upon  its  March 
juncture.  to  beliege  a  Seaport  Town,  which  lay  fo  near  Lisbon ,  that  being  in  the  id 
Enemies  Hands  it  would  very  much  have  infefted  their  whole  Trade,  and  was 
not  flrong  enough  long  to  have  refilled  fo  powerful  an  Enemy.  But  upon 
the  Fame  of  the  Englijlo  Fleet’s  Arrival,  the  Spaniard  gave  over  that  De- 
fign,  and  retired :  Since  as  it  was  impoffible  that  They  fhould  be  able  to 
take  that  Place,  which  the  Fleet  was  fo  ready  to  relieve;  fo  They  knew 
not  but  that  the  Englijlo  might  make  a  Defcent  into  their  own  Quarters, 
which  kept  them  from  engaging  before  any  other  Town.  But  the  Alarum 
the  March  of  that  Army  had  given  had  fo  much  difturbed  Portugal ,  which 
never  keep  their  whole  Forces  on  Foot,  but  draw  them  together  upon  fuch 
emergent  Occafions;  that  They  were  compelled  to  make  Ufe  of  moft.ofzo 
that  Money,  which  They  faid  had  been  laid  up  and  fhould  be  kept  for  the 
Payment  of  the  Queen’s  Portion,  which- was  to  be  tranfported  with  her 
into  England .  Py-  1  r.»’: 

Whereupon,  after  the  Ambaffadour  had  been  received  with  all  poffible 
Demonflration  of  RefpeCt  and  publick  Joy,  and  had  had  his  folemn  Au¬ 
dience  from  the  King  and  from  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  Queen  his 
Miflrefs;  and  fome  Englijo  Gentlemen  of  Quality,  who  were  fent  by  the 
King,  were  admitted  to  thole  Places  of  Attendance  about  the  Queen,  to 
which  his  Majefty  had;  aligned  them:  The  Queen  Mother  with  infinite 
The  Portu-  Apologies  told  the  Ambaffadour,  “  that  the  Streights  and  Poverty  of  the 
ff  ’Ilf  U  Kingdom  were  fo  great  upon  the  late  Advance  of  the  Spa?nJo  Army,  that 
Sheen's  For -  “  there  could  at  this  prefent  be  only  paid  one  Half  of  the  Queen’s  Portion* 
a  and  that  the  other  Half  fhould  infallibly  be  paid  within  a  Year,  with 
Cl  which  She  hoped  the  King  her  Brother  would  be  •  fatisfied ;  ‘  and  that  Tor 
“  the  better  doing  it,  She  refolved  to  fend  back  the  fame7  Ambaffadour, 

<c  who  had  brought  fo  good  a  Work  with  God’s  Bleffing -to  fo  good  an 
“  End,  with  her  Daughter  to  the  King.”  ;  :  r  L-u-P 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  much  perplexed,  nor  did  eafily  refolvevvhat 
He  was  to  do.  His  Inftru&ions  were  to  receive  the  whole  Portion,  which 
He  knew  the  King  expe&ed,  and  which  They  were  not  able-, to  pay.-  u,^+c> 
had  already  received  Taotgier ,  and  left  a  ffrong  Garrifon  in  .  it,  and  had 
neither  Authority  to  reftore  it,  nor  wherewithal  to  carry  Tack  the  Men. 
And  at  laft,  after  He  had  ufed  all  the  Means  to  have  the  Whole  paid,  and 
was  fo  fully  informed,  that  He  did  in  Truth  believe  that  Theypould  dQ  no 
more,  He  refolved  that  He  would  receive  the  Queen  aboard  the  FJeet. 
That  which  They  were  ready  to  deliver  for  Half  the  Portion,  was  nqt  in 
Money,  but  to  be  made  up  by  Jewels,  Sugar  and  other  .Commodities., 
which  fhould  not  be  overvalued.  The  Ambaffadour  was  contented  to  give 
his  Receipt  for  the  feveral  Species  of  the  Money  They  would  deliver,  Heaving 
the  Value  to  be  computed  in  England  \  but  expreflly  refufed  to  accept  the  ?? 
Jewels,  Sugar  and  Merchandifes  at  any  Rates  or  Prices ;  but  was  contented 
to  receive  them  on  Board  the  Ships,  and  to  deliver  them  in  Specie  at  Lyn¬ 
don  to  any  Perfon  who  fhould  be  appointed  by  them  to  receive  them,  who 
no'P  fhould  . 
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fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  the  Money  they  were  valued  at,  and  to  make  up 
the  whole  Sum  that  fhould  be  paid  to  the  King  for  the  Moiety.  In  Con¬ 
clusion,  all  Things  were  delivered  on  Board  the  Ships ;  and  Diego  Silvas ,  a 
Jew  of  great  Wealth  and  full  Credit  at  Amflerdam ,  was  fent  with  it,  and 
obliged  to  make  even  the  Account  with  the  King’s  Ministers  at  London , 
and  to  pay  what  fhould  remain  due.  And  a  new  Obligation  was  entered 
into  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  for  the  Payment  of  the  other  Moiety  within 
the  Space  of  a  Year.  And  the  Queen  with  all  her  Court  and  Retinue  were 
embarked  on  Board  the  Fleet ;  and  without  any  ill  Accidents  her  Majefty 
io  arrived  fafely  at  Portfmouth :  And  having  refted  only  three  or  four  Days  ne  ^ee„ 
there,  to  recover  the  Indifpofition  contra&ed  in  fo  long  a  Voyage  at  Sea,  her 
Majefty  together  with  the  King  came  to  Hampton-Court  at  the  Time 
mentioned  before,  the  twenty  ninth  of  May,  the  King’s  Birthday,  full  two 
Years  after  his  Majefty ’s  Return  and  entering  London. 

However  the  publick  Joy  of  the  Kingdom  was  very  manifeft  upon  this  Endeavour t 
Conjunction,  yet  in  a  Short  Time  there  appeared  not  that  Serenity  in  the 
Court  that  was  expeCted.  They  who  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  prevent  f^ionfrom 
it,  ufed  ever  after  all  the  ill  Arts  They  could  to  make  it  difagreeable,  and 
to  alienate  the  King’s  Affe&ion  from  the  Queen  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it 
2C  might  never  be  in  her  Power  to  prevail  with  him  to  their  Difadvantage ;  an 
EfteCt  They  had  Reafon  to  expeCt  from  any  notable  Intereft  She  might  gain 
in  his  AffeCtions,  fince  She  could  not  be  uninformed  by  the  Ambafladour 
of  the  Diflervice  They  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  do  her. 

There  was  a  Lady  of  Youth  and  Beauty,  with  whom  the  King  had  lived  in  some  cwcm - 
meat  and  notorious  Familiarity  from  the  Time  of  his  Coming  into  EnzlandA*nce?,tbat 

D  ^  o  o  '  contribute  to - 

and  who,  at  the  Time  of  the  Queen  s  Coming  or  a  little  before,  had  been  de-  wards  a  Mif  - 
Iivered  of  a  Son  whom  the  King  owned.  And  as  that  Amour  had  been  gene-  TeffenlS,. 
rally  taken  Notice  of,  to  the  leflening  of  the  good  Reputation  the  King  had 
with  the  People  ;  fo  it  underwent  the  lefs  Reproach  from  the  King’s  being 
30  young,  vigorous,  and  in  his  full  Strength  ;  and  upon  a  full  Prefumption  that 
when  He  fhould  be  married,  He  would  contain  himfelf  within  the  ftriCt 
Bounds  of  Virtue  and  Confcienee.  And  that  his  Majefty  himfelf  had  that 
firm  Refolution,  there  want  not  many  Arguments,  as  well  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  Temper  and  Juftice  of  his  own  Nature,  as  from  the  Profeftions  He  had 
made  with  fome  Solemnity  to  Perfons  who  were  believed  to  have  much 
Credit,  and  who  had  not  failed  to  do  their  Duty,  in  putting  him  in  Mind 
<c  of  the  infinite  Obligations  He  had  to  God  Almighty,  and  that  He  ex- 
«  pe&ed  another  Kind  of  Return  from  him,  in  the  Purity  of  Mind  and  In- 
“  tegrity  of  Life  Of  which  his  Majefty  was  pioufiy  fenfible,  albeit  there 
4c  was  all  poftible  Pains  taken  by  that,  Company  which  were  admitted  to  his 
Hours  ofPleafure,  to  divert  and  corrupt  all  thofe  Impreffions  and  Princi¬ 
ples,  which  his  own  Confcienee  and  reverent  Efteem  of  Providence  did  fug- 
geft  to  him ;  turning  all  Difcourfe  and  Mention  of  Religion  into  Ridicule, 
as  if  it  were  only  an  Invention  of  Divines  to  impofe  upon  Men  of  Parts, 
and  to  reftrain .  them  from  the  Liberty  and  Ufe  of  thofe  Faculties  which  God 
and  Nature  had  given  them,  that  They  might  be  fubjeCt  to  their  Reproofs 
and  Determinations ;  which  Kind  of  Licenfe  was  hot  grateful  to  the  King, 
and  therefore  warily  and  accidentally  ufed  by  thofe  who  had  pleafant  Wit, 
and  in  whofe  Company  He  took  tod  much  Delight. 
yo  The  Queen  had  Beauty  and  Wit  enough  to  make  herfelf  very  agreeable  to 
him;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  at  their  firft  Meeting  and  for  fome  Time  af¬ 
ter  the  King  had  very  good  Satisfaction  in  her,  and  without  Doubt  made  very 
poodRefolutions  within  himfelf,  and  promifed  himfelf  a  happy  and  an  innocent 
'  Tt  2  Life 
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Life  in  her  Company,  without  any  fuch  Uxorioufnefs,  as  might  draw  the 
Reputation  upon  him  of  being  governed  by  his  Wife,  of  which  He  had  ob- 
ferved  or  been  too  largely  informed  of  fome  inconvenient  Effe&s  in  the 
Fortune  of  fome  of  his  neareft  Friends,  and  had  long  protefled  againft 
fuch  a  Refignation;  though  They  who  knew  him  well,  did  not  think  him 
fo  much  fuperiour  to  fuch  a  Condelcenlion,  but  that  if  the  Queen  had 
had  that  Craft  and  Addrefs  and  Dexterity  that  fome  former  Queens  had. 
She  might  have  prevailed  as  far  by  Degrees  as  They  had  done.  But  the 
Truth  is,  though  She  was  of  Years  enough  to  have  had  more  Experience  of 
the  World,  and  of  as  much  Wit  as  could  be  wifhed,  and  of  a  Humour  very  *o 
agreeable  at  fome  Seafons ;  yet  She  had  been  bred,  according  to  the  Mode 
and  Difcipline  of  her  Country,  in  a  Monaftery,  where  She  had  only  feen  the 
Women  who  attended  her,  and  converfed  with  the  Religious  who  relided 
there,  and  without  Doubt  in  her  Inclinations  was  enough  difpofed  to  have 
been  one  of  that  Number.  And  from  this  Reftraint  She  was  called  out  to 
be  a  great  Queen,  and  to  a  free  Converfation  in  a  Court  that  was  to  be 
upon  the  Matter  new  formed,  and  reduced  from  the  Manners  of  a  licentious 
Age  to  the  old  Rules  and  Limits  which  had  been  obferved  in  better  Times ; 
and  to  which  regular  and  decent  Conformity  the  prefent  Difpofition  of  Men 
or  Women  was  not  enough  inclined  to  fubmit,  nor  the  King  enough  dif-  *© 
pofed  to  exa&. 

There  was  a  numerous  Family  of  Men  and  Women  that  were  fent 
from  Portugal ,  the  moft  improper  to  promote  that  Conformity  in  the 
Queen  that  was  necefiary  for  her  Condition  and  future  Happinefs,  that  could 
be  chofen :  The  Women  for  the  moft  Part  old  and  ugly  and  proud,  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  Converfation  with  Perfons  of  Quality  and  a  liberal  Education. 
And  They  defired  and  indeed  had  confpired  fo  far  to  poflefs  the  Queen 
themfelves,  that  She  ffiould  neither  learn  the  Englijh  Language,  nor  ufe 
their  Habit,  nor  depart  from  the  Manners  and  Fafhions  of  her  own  Country 
in  any  Particulars ;  <c  which  Refolution”  They  told  her  “  would  be  for  the  ?e> 
“  Dignity  of  Portugal ,  and  would  quickly  induce  the  Englifi  Ladies  to 
“  conform  to  her  Majefty’s  Pradice And  this  Imagination  had  made  that 
Impreffion,  that  the  Taylor  who  had  been  fent  into  Portugal  to  make  her 
Cloaths,  could  never  be  admitted  to  fee  her  or  receive  any  Employ¬ 
ment.  Nor  when  She  came  to  Portfmouth ,  and  found  there  feveral  La¬ 
dies  of  Honour  and  prime  Quality  to  attend  her  in  the  Places  to  which 
They  were  affigned  by  the  King,  did  She  receive  any  of  them,  till  the 
King  himfeif  came  ;  nor  then  with  any  Grace,  or  the  Liberty  that  belonged 
to  their  Places  and  Offices.  She  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  be  drefted  out 
of  the  Wardrobe  that  the  King  had  fent  to  her,  but  would  wear  the  40 
Cloaths  which  She  had  brought,  until  She  found  that  the  King  was  dif- 
pleafed,  and  would  be  obeyed :  Whereupon  She  conformed  againft  the 
Advice  of  her  Women,  who  continued  their  Opiniatrety,  without  any 
one  of  them  receding  from  their  own  Mode,  which  expofed  them  the  more 
to  Reproach. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  Hampton-Court ,  She  brought  with  her  a  formed 
Refolution,  that  She  would  never  fuffer  the  Lady  who  was  fo  much  Ipoken  of 
to  be  in  her  Prefence :  And  afterwards  to  thofe  She  would  truft  She  faid, 

“  her  Mother  had  enjoined  her  fo  to  do.”  On  the  other  Hand,  the  King 
thought  that  He  had  fo  well  prepared  her  to  give  her  a  civil  Reception,  50 
that  within  a  Day  or  two  after  her  Majefty’s  being  there,  himfeif  led  her 
into  her  Chamber ,  and  prelented  her  to  the  Queen,  who  received  her 
with  the  lame  Grace  as  She  had  done  the  reft  j  there  being  many  Lords 
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and  other  Ladies  at  the  fame  Time  there.  But  whether  her  Majefty  in  the 
Inftant  knew  who  She  was,  or  upon  Recollection  found  it  afterwards,  She 
was  no  fooner  fate  in  her  Chair,  but  her  Colour  changed,  and  Tears  guflhed 
out  of  her  Eyes,  and  her  Nofe  bled,  and  She  fainted;  fo  that  She  was 
forthwith  removed  into  another  Room,  and  all  the  Company  retired  out  of 
that  where  She  was  before.  And  this  falling  out  fo  notorioufly  when  fo 
many  Perfons  were  prefent,  the  King  looked  upon  it  with  wonderful  Indig¬ 
nation,  and  as  an  Earned:  of  Defiance  for  the  Decifion  of  the  Supremacy 
and  who  fhould  govern,  upon  which  Point  He  was  the  moll  jealous  and 
J0  the  moll  refolute  of  any  Man ;  and  the  Anfwer  He  received  from  the 
Queen,  which  kept  up  the  Obftinacy,  difpleafed  him  more.  Now  the 
Breach  of  the  Conditions  grew  Matter  of  Reproach ;  the  Payment  of  but 
Half  the  Portion  was  objected  to  the  Ambaffadour,  who  would  have  been 
very  glad  that  the  Quarrel  had  been  upon  no  other  Point.  He  knew  not 
what  to  fay  or  do;  the  King  being  offended  with  him  for  having  faid  fo 
much  in  Portugal  to  provoke  the  Queen,  and  not  inftructed  her  enough  to 
make  her  unconcerned  in  what  had  been  before  her  Time,  and  in  which 
She  could  not  reafonably  be  concerned  ;  and  the  Queen  with  more  Indigna¬ 
tion  reproaching  him  with  the  Character  He  had  given  of  the  King,  of  his 
ao  Virtue  and  good  Nature  :  Whilft  the  poor  Man,  not  able  to  endure  the 
Tempeft  of  fo  much  Injuftice  from  Both,  thought  it  belt  to  fatisfy  Both  by 
dying  ;  and  from  the  extreme  Affliction  of  Mind  which  He  underwent,  He 
fuftained  fuch  a  Fever  as  brought  him  to  the  Brink  of  his  Grave,  till 
fome  Grace  from  Both  their  Majefties  contributed  much  to,  the  Recovery  of 
his  Spirits. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  King  forbore  her  Majefty’s  Company,  and  fought 
Eafe  and  Refrefhment  in  that  jolly  Company,  to  which  in  the  Evenings 
He  grew  every  Day  more  indulgent,  and  in  which  there  were  fome,  who 
defired  rather  to  inflame  than  pacify  his  Difcontent.  And  They  found  an 
30  Expedient  to  vindicate  his  Royal  Jurifdiction,  and  to  make  it  manifeft  to 
the  World,  that  He  would  not  be  governed;  which  could  never  without  much 
Artifice  have  got  Entrance  into  his  Princely  Breaft,  which  always  entertained 
the  moll  tender  Affections ;  nor  was  ever  any  Mans  Nature  more  remote 
from  Thoughts  of  Roughnefs  or  Hardheartednefs.  They  magnified  the  Tem¬ 
per  and  Conftitution  of  his  Grandfather,  who  indeed  to  all  other  Purpofes 
was  a  glorious  Example:  “That  when  He  was  enamoured,  and  found  a 
“  Return  anfwerable  to  his  Merit,  He  did  not  diffemble  his  Paflion,  nor 
“  buffered  it  to  be  Matter  of  Reproach  to  the  Perfons  whom  He  loved  ;  but 
“  made  all  others  pay  them  that  Refpect  which  He  thought  them  worthy 
40“  of;  brought  them  to  the  Court,  and  obliged  his  own  Wife  the  Queen  to 
“  treat  them  with  Grace  and  Favour ;  gave  them  the  higheft  Titles  of  Ho- 
“  nour,  to  draw  Reverence  and  Application  to  them  from  all  the  Court  and 
“  all  the  Kingdom ;  raifed  the  Children  He  had  by  them  to  the  Reputa- 
“  tion,  State  and  Degree  of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  conferred  Fortunes 
“  and  Offices  upon  them  accordingly.  That  his  Majefty,  who  inherited 
“  the  fame  Paflions,  was  without  the  Gratitude  and  noble  Inclination  to 
“  make  Returns  proportionable  to  the  Obligations  He  received.  That  Pie 
“  had,  by  the  Charms  of  his  Perfon  and  of  his  Profeffions,  prevailed  upon 
“  the  Affections  and  Heart  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Lady  of  a  noble  Ex- 
50  C£  traction,  whofe  Father  had  loft  his  Life  in  the  Service  of  the  Crown. 
tc  That  She  had  provoked  the  Jealoufy  and  Rage  of  her  Hufband  to  that 
“  Degree,  that  He  had  feparated  himfelf  from  her  :  And  now  the  Queen  s 
“  Indignation  had  made  the  Matter  fo  notorious  to  the  World,  that  the 
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“  difconfolate  Lady  had  no  Place  of  Retreat  left,  but  muft  be  made  an  Ob- 
«  je&  of  Infamy  and  Contempt  to  all  her  Sex,  and  to  the  whole  World.” 

Those  Difcourfes,  together  with  a  little  Book  newly  printed  at  Paris , 
according  to  the  Licenfe  of  that  'Nation*  of  the  Amours  of  Henry  IV* 
which  was  by  them  prefented  to  him,  and  too  concernedly  read  by  him* 
made  that  Impreffion  upon  his  Mind,  that  He  refolved  to  raife  the  Quality 
and  Degree  of  that  Lady*  who  was  married  to  a  private  Gentleman  of  a 
competent  Fortune,  that  had  not  the  Ambition  to  be  a  better  Man  than 
He  was  born.  And  that  He  might  do  fo,  He  made  her  Hufband  an  Earl 
of  Ireland ,  who  knew  too  well  the  Confederation  that  He  paid  for  it,  and  i<> 
abhorred  the  Brand  of  fuch  a  Nobility,  and  did  not  in  a  long  Time  af» 
fume  the  Title.  The  Lady  thus  qualified  was  now  made  fit  for  higher 
Preferment :  And  the  King  refolved,  for  the  Vindication  of  her  Honour  and 
Innocence,  that  She  fhould  be  admitted  of  the  Bedchamber  of  the  Queen, 
as  the  only  Means  to  convince  the  World,  that  all  Afperfions  upon  her  had 
been  without  Ground.  The  King  ufed  all  the  Ways  He  could,  by  treating 
the  Queen  with  all  Carefles,  to  difpofe  her  to  gratify  him  in  this  Particular, 
as  a  Matter  in  which  his  Honour  was  concerned  and  engaged ;  and  protefted 
unto  her,  which  at  that  Time  He  did  intend  to  obferve,  <f  that  He  had 
<£  not  had  the  lead;  Familiarity  with  her  fince  her  Majefty’s  Arrival,  nor  «> 
“would  ever  after  be  guilty  of  it  again,  but  would  live  always  with  her 
u  Majefty  in  all  Fidelity  for  Confcience  Sake.”  The  Queen,  who  was  na¬ 
turally  more  tranfported  with  Choler  than  her  Countenance  declared  her  to 
be,  had  not  the  Temper  to  entertain  him  with  thofe  Difcourfes,  which  the 
Vivacity  of  her  Wit  could  very  plentifully  have  fuggefted  to  her;  but  brake 
out  into  a  Torrent  of  Rage,  which  increafed  the  former  Prejudice,  con¬ 
firmed  the  King  in  the  Refolution  He  had  taken,  gave  ill  People  more 
Credit  to  mention  her  difrefpedfully,  and  more  increafed  his  Averfion  from 
her  Company,  and  which  was  worfe,  his  Delight  in  thofe,  who  meant 
that  He  fhould  neither  love  his  Wife  or  his  Bufinefs,  or  any  Thing  but  3° 
their  Converfation. 

These  domeftick  Indifpofitions  and  Diftempers,  and  the  Impreffion 
they  made  of  feveral  Kinds  upon  the  King’s  Spirit  and  his  Humour,  ex-^ 
ceedingly  difcompofed  the  Minds  of  the  graved;  and  moft  ferious  Men ; 
gave  the  People  generally  Occafion  of  fpeaking  loudly,  and  with  a  Licenfe 
that  the  Magiftrates  knew  not  how  to  punifh,  for  the  Publication  of  the 
Scandal :  And  the  wifeft  Men  defpaired  of  finding  Remedies  to  apply  to  the 
Diffolutenefs  and  Debauchery  of  the  Time,  which  vifibly  increafed.  No 
Man  appeared  to  fuffer  or  likely  to  fuffer  more  than  the  Chancellor,  againft 
whom  though  no  particular  Perfon  owned  a  Malignity,  the  Congregation  40 
of  the  witty  Men  for  the  Evening  Converfation  were  enough  united  againft 
his  Intereft  ;  and  thought  his  Influence  upon  the  King’s  Adions  and  Coun- 
fels  would  be  too  much  augmented,  if  the  Queen  came  to  have  any 
Power,  who  had  a  very  good  Opinion  of  him :  And  it  is  very  probable, 
that  even  that  Apprehenfion  increafed  the  Combination  againft  her  Majefty. 

The  Lady  had  Reafon  to  hate  him  mortally,  well  knowing  that  there 
had  been  an  inviolable  Friendfhip  between  her  Father  and  him  to  his 
Death,  which  had  been  notorious  to  all  Men ;  and  that  He  was  an  im¬ 
placable  Enemy  to  the  Power  and  Intereft  She  had  with  the  King,  and 
had  ufed  all  the  Endeavours  He  could  to  deftroy  it.  Yet  neither  She  nor  any  w 
of  the  other  adventured  to  fpeak  ill  of  him  to  the  King,  who  at  that  Time 
Would  not  have  borne  it ;  except  for  Wit’s  Sake  They  fometimes  reflected 
upon  fomewhat  He  had  faid,  or  added  fome  of  his  Poftures  and  Manner  of 
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fpeaking  (the  Skill  in  Mimickry  being  the  beft  Faculty  in  Wit  many  of  them 
had) ;  which  Licenfe  They  pradifed  often  towards  the  King  himfelf,  and 
therefore  his  Majefty  thought  it  to  be  the  more  free  from  Malice.  But  by 
thefe  Liberties,  which  at  firft  only  raifed  Laughter,  They  by  Degrees  got 
the  Hardinefs  to  cenfure  both  the  Perfons,  Counfels  and  Actions,  of  thofe 
who  were  neareft  his  Majefty’s  Truft,  with  the  higheft  Malice  and  Pre- 
fumption  ;  and  too  often  fufpended  or  totally  difappointed  fome  Refolutions, 
which  had  been  taken  upon  very  mature  Deliberation,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  purfued.  But  (as  hath  been  faid  before)  this  Prefumption  had  not 
10  yet  come  to  this  Length. 

The  King  imparted  the  Trouble  and  Unquietnels  of  his  Mind  to  No¬ 
body  with  equal  Freedom,  as  He  did  to  the  Chancellor:  To  him  He 
complained  of  all  the  Queen’s  Perverfenels  and  ill  Humours,  and  informed 
him  of  all  that  pafted  between  them,  and  obliged  him  to  confer  and  advife 
the  Queen,  who,  He  knew,  looked  upon  him  as  a  Man  devoted  to  her  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  He  would  fpeak  very  confidently  to  her  whatfoever  He 
thought ;  and  therefore  gave  him  Leave  to  take  Notice  to  her  of  any  Thing 
He  had  told  him.  It  was  too  delicate  a  Province  for  fo  plaindealing  a  neChancei- 
Man  as  He  was  to  undertake  :  And  yet  He  knew  not  how  to  refufe  it,  nor  lof0 
io  indeed  did  defpair  totally  of  being  able  to  do  fome  Good,  fince  the  Queen  was^«v  MaieS 
not  yet  more  acquainted  with  any  Man  than  with  him,  nor  lpake  fo  much 
with  any  Man  as  with  him ;  and  He  believed,  that  He  might  hereby  have 
Opportunity  to  fpeak  fometimes  to  the  King  of  fome  Particulars  with  more 
Freedom,  than  otherwife  He  could  well  do,  at  leaft  more  effedually. 

He  had  never  heard  before  of  the  Honour  the  King  had  done  that  Lady, 
nor  of  the  Purpofe  He  had  to  make  her  of  his  Wife’s  Bedchamber.  He 
fpake  with  great  Boldnefs  to  him  upon  Both ;  and  did  not  believe  that  the 
firft  was  proceeded  in  beyond  Revocation,  becaufe  it  had  not  come  to  the 
Great  Seal,  and  gave  him  many  Arguments  againft  it,  which  He  thought 
$0  of  Weight.  But  upon  the  other  Point  He  took  more  Liberty,  and  fpake 
“of  the  Hardheartednefs  and  Cruelty  in  laying  fuch  a  Command  upon 
“  the  Queen,  which  Flefh  and  Blood  could  not  comply  with.”  He  put 
him  in  Mind  of  what  He  heard  his  Majefty  himfelf  fay,  upon  the  like 
Excefs  which  a  neighbour  King  had  lately  ufed,  in  making  his  Miftrefs 
to  live  in  the  Court,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Queen :  That  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  had  then  faid,  “  that  it  was  fuch  a  Piece  of  lllnature ,  that  He  could 
.  “  never  be  guilty  of ;  and  if  ever  He  jhould  be  guilty  of  having  a  Miflrefs 
#  “  after  He  had  a  Wife ,  which  He  hoped  He  Jhould  never  be ,  She  Jhould 
“  never  come  where  his  Wife  was :  He  would  never  add  that  to  the  V exation , 

4o“  of  which  She  would  have  enough  without  it”  And  yet  Fie  told  him, 

“  that  fuch  Friendfhips  were  not  new  in  that  other  Court,  nor  fcandalous 
“  in  that  Kingdom  ;  whereas  in  this  it  was  fo  unheard  of  and  fo  odious, 

“  that  a  Woman  who  proftituted  herfelf  to  the  King  was  equally  infamous 
“  to  all  Women  of  Honour,  and  muft  exped:  the  fame  Contempt  from 
“  them,  as  if  She  were  common  to  Mankind:  And  that  no  Enemy  He 
“  had  could  advife  him  a  more  fure  Way  to  lofe  the  Hearts  and  Affedions 
“  of  the  People,  of  which  He  was  now  fo  abundantly  poflefied,  than  the 
“  indulging  to  himfelf  that  Liberty,  now  it  had  pleafed  God  to  give  him  a 
“  Wife  worthy  of  him*  That  the  Excefs  He  had  already  ufed  in  that 
^0“  and  other  Ways  had  loft  him  fome  Ground ;  but  that  the  Continuance 
f<  in  them  would  break  the  Hearts  of  all  his  Friends,  and  be  only  grate- 
u  ful  to  thole  who  vvilhed  the  Deftrudion  of  Monarchy :”  And  concluded 
with  “  alking  his  Pardon  for  fpeaking  fo  plainly,”  and  befought  his  Ma¬ 
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jefty  to  remember  ££  the  wonderful  Things  which  God  had  done  for  him, 

“  and  for  which  He  expected  other  Returns  than  He  had  yet  received.” 

The  King  heard  him  with  Patience  enough,  yet  with  thofe  little  Inter¬ 
ruptions  which  were  natural  to  him,  efpecially  to  that  Part  where  He  had 
levelled  the  Miftrefles  of  Kings  and  Princes  with  other  lewd  Women^  at 
which  He  exprefTed  fome  Indignation,  being  an  Argument  often  debated 
before  him  by  thofe,  who  would  have  them  looked  updn  above  any  other 
Mens  Wives.  He  did  not  appear  difpleafed  with  the  Liberty  He  had  taken, 
but  faid,  “  He  knew  it  proceeded  from  the  Affe&ion  He  had  for  him and 
then  proceeded  upon  the  feveral  Parts  of  what  He  had  faid,  more  volubly  io 
than  He  ufed  to  do,  as  upon  Points  in  which  He  was  converfant,  and  had 
heard  well  debated. 

To  the  firft,  He  begun  with  the  Story  of  an  Accident  that  had  fallen 
out  the  Day  before  ;  He  faid,  “  the  Lady  had  then  told  him,  that  She  did 
££  hope  that  the  Chancellor  was  not  fo  much  her  Enemy,  as  He  was  generally 
u  reported  to  be,  for  She  was  fure  He  was  not  guilty  of  one  DiJ'courtefy  of 
£t  which  He  had  been  accufed  to  her ,  and  therefore  might  be  as  innocent  in 
££  others  ;  and  then  told  his  Majefty,  that  the  Day  before ,  the  Earl  of 
££  Briftol”  (who  was  never  without  fome  Reafon  to  engage  himfelf  in  fuch 
Intrigues,  and  had  been  a  principal  Promoter  of  all  thofe  late  Refolutions)  ao 
££  came  to  her ,  and  afked  her  whether  the  Patent  was  not  yet  paffedy  She  an- 
t£ fwered,  No  ;  He  afked  if  She  knew  the  Reafon ,  which  She  feeining  not  to 
£C  do,  He  told  her  that  He  came  in  Confide?ice  to  tell  her,  and  that  if  She  ' 
£C  did  not  quickly  curb  and  override  fuch  Prefumption,  She  would  ofte?i 
££  meet  it  to  her  Prejudice  ;  then  told  her  a  long  Relation,  how  the  Patent  had 
££  been  carried  to  the  Chancellor  prepared  for  the  Seal,  and  that  He  ac- 
££  cording  to  his  Cuflom  had  fupercilioufy  faid,  that  He  would  frjl  Jpeak  with 
C£  the  King  of  it,  and  that  in  the  mean  Dime  it  fhould  not  pafs  ;  and  that  if 
t£  She  did  not  make  the  King  very  fenfible  of  this  his  Injolence,  his  Majefty 
“fhould  never  be  Judge  of  his  own  Bounty.  And  then  the  Lady  laughed,  and  30 
l£  made  fharp  Reflexions  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Earl  of  Briftol ”  (who 
had  throughout  his  Life  the  rare  good  Fortune  of  being  exceedingly  beloved 
and  exceedingly  hated  by  the  fame  Perfons,  in  the  Space  of  one  Month; 
and  now  finding  that  there  was  a  Stop  of  the  Patent,  made  a  very  natural 
Guefs  where  it  muff  be,  and  gratified  his  own  Appetite  in  the  Conclufion), 

££  and  pulled  the  Warrant  out  of  her  Pocket,  where  She  faid  it  had  remained 
££  ever  fince  it  was  ftgned,  and  She  believed  the  Chancellor  had  never  heard 
££  of  it :  She  was  Jure  there  was  no  Patent  prepared,  and  therefore  He  could 
££  ?iot  flop  it  at  the  SealP 

The  Truth  is:  Though  according  to  the  Cuflom  She  had  affumed  the+0 
Title  as  foon  as  She  had  the  Warrant,  that  the  other  Pretence  might  be 
profecuted,  She  made  not  Hafte  to  pafs  the  Patent,  left  her  Hufband 
might  ftop  it ;  and  after  long  Deliberation  was  not  fo  confident  of  the 
Chancellor,  as  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  Seal  that  was  in  his  Cuftody,  but,  the 
Honour  being  Iriftj,  fent  it  into  that  Kingdom  to  pafs  the  Great  Seal  there, 
where  She  was  fure  it  could  meet  no  Interruption. 

When  the  King  had  made  this  Relation,  and  added  fome  fharp  Remarks 
upon  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  as  a  Man  very  particularly  known  and  underftood 
by  him  ;  He  faid,  ££  that  He  had  undone  this  Lady,  and  ruined  her  Repu¬ 
tation,  which  had  been  fair  and  untainted  till  her  Friendfhip  for  him; to 
£f  and  that  He  was  obliged  in  Confcience  and  Honour  to  repair  her  to  the 
££  utmoffc  of  his  Power.  That  He  would  always  avow  to  have  a  great 
££  Friendfhip  for  her,  which  He  owed  as  well  to  the  Memory  of  her  Fa- 
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“  ther  as  to  her  own  Perfon ;  and  that  He  would  look  upon  it  as  the 
“  higheft  Difrefped:  to  him,  in  any  Body  who  fhould  treat  her  otherwife 
“  than  was  due  to  her  own  Birth,  and  the  Dignity  to  which  He  had  railed 
“her.  That  He  liked  her  Company  and  Convention,  from  which  He 
“  would  not  be  reftrained,  becaufe  He  knew  there  was  and  Ihould  be  all 
“  Innocence  in  it:  And  that  his  Wife  Ihould  never  have  Caufe  to  complain 
“  that  He  brake  his  Vows  to  her,  if  She  would  live  towards  him  as  a  good 
“  Wife  ought  to  do,  in  rendering  herfelf  grateful  and  acceptable  to  him, 
“which  it  was  in  her  Power  to  do;  but  if  She  would  continue  uneafy  to 
10  “  him,  He  could  not  anfwer  for  himfelf,  that  He  fhould  not  endeavour  to 
“  feek  Content  in  other  Company.  That  He  had  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 
“  Bulinefs  that  concerned  the  Lady,  and  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  it,  that 
“  She  would  not  only  be  expofed  to  all  imaginable  Contempt,  if  it  fuc- 
“  ceeded  not ;  but  his  own  Honour  would  fuffer  fo  much,  that  He  fhould 
“  become  ridiculous  to  the  World,  and  be  thought  too  in  Pupilage  under 
“  a  Governour ;  and  therefore  He  would  expect  and  exadt  a  Confor- 
“  mity  from  his  Wife  herein ,  which  fhould  be  the  only  hard  Thing 
“  He  would  ever  require  from  her,  and  which  She  herfelf  might  make 
c<  very  eafy,  for  the  Lady  would  behave  herfelf  with  all  pofllble  Duty  and 
io  “  Humility  unto  her,  which  if  She  fhould  fail  to  do  in  the  leaft  Degree, 
“  She  fhould  never  fee  the  King’s  Face  again  :  And  that  He  would  never 
4  4  be  engaged  to  put  any  other  Servant  about  her,  without  firft  confulting 
“  with  her,  and  receiving  her  Confent  and  Approbation.  Upon  the  Whole,” 
He  faid,  “  He  would  never  recede  from  any  Part  of  the  Refolution  He 
<£  had  taken  and  expreffed  to  him :  And  therefore  He  required  him  to  ule 
cC  all  thofe  Arguments  to  the  Queen,  which  were  neceffary  to  induce  her  to 
“  a  full  Compliance  with  what  the  King  defired.” 

The  Chancellor  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  Queen  with  as  full  Liberty  and 
Plainnefs  as  He  had  prefumed  to  ufe  to  his  Majefty,  but  could  not  proceed 
30  fo  far  at  a  Time,  nor  hold  fo  long  Conferences  at  once.  When  He  HrFt 
lamented  the  Mifintelligence  He  obferved  to  be  between  their  Majeffies,  and 
She  perceived  the  King  had  told  him  fome  Particulars,  She  protefted  her 
own  Innocence,  but  with  fo  much  Paffion  and  fuch  a  Torrent  of  Tears, 
that  there  was  Nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  retire,  and  tell  her, 
“  that  He  would  wait  upon  her  in  a  fitter  Seafon,  and  when  She  fhould  be 
<£  more  capable  of  receiving  humble  Advice  from  her  Servants,  who  wifhed 
“  her  well and  fo  departed. 

The  next  Day  He  waited  upon  her  again  at  the  Hour  afiigned  by  her, 
and  found  her  much  better  compofed  than  He  had  left  her.  She  vouch- 
40  fafed  to  excufe  the  Paffion  She  had  been  in,  and  confeffed  “  She  looked 
“  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  Friends  She  had,  and  from  whom  She  would 
«  moft  willingly  at  all  Times  receive  Counfel:  But  that  She  hoped  He 
«  would  not  wonder  or  blame  her,  if  having  greater  Misfortunes  upon  her, 
“  and  being  to  ftruggle  with  more  Difficulties,  than  any  Woman  had  ever 
“  been  put  to  of  her  Condition,  She  fometimes  gave  Vent  to  that  Paffion 
“  that  was  ready  to  break  her  Heart.”  He  told  her,  “  He  was  defirous  in- 
deed  to  ferve  her,  of  which  He  would  not  make  great  or  many  Protefi 
“  tations,  fince  She  could  not  but  believe  it,  except  She  thought  him  to  be 
“  a  Fool  or  mad,  fince  Nothing  could  contribute  fo  much  to  his  Happi- 
*o“  nefs,  as  an  eminent  Sympathy  between  the  King  and  her  in  all  Things: 

“  And  He  could  not  give  her  a  greater  Evidence  of  his  Devotion,  than  in 
“  always  faying  that  to  her  which  was  fit  for  her  to  hear,  though  it  did 
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“not  pleafe  her;  and  He  would  obferve  no  other  Rule  towards  her, 

«<  though  it  fhould  render  him  ungracious  to  her.” 

She  feemed  well  fatisfied  with  what  He  {aid,  and  told  him  “  He  fhould 
<c  never  be  more  welcome  to  her,  than  when  He  told  her  of  her  Faults 
To  which  He  replied,  “  that  it  was  the  Province  He  was  accufed  of  ufurping 
«  with  Reference  to  all  his  Friends.”  He  told  her,  “  that  He  doubted  She 
“  was  little  beholden  to  her  Education,  that  had  given  her  no  better  In¬ 
ti  formation  of  the  Follies  and  Iniquities  of  Mankind,  of  which  He  pre- 
«  fumed  the  Climate  from  whence  She  came  could  have  given  more  In- 
£<  fiances,  than  this  cold  Region  would  afford  though  at  that  Time  it  was 
indeed  very  hot.  He  faid,  “  if  her  Majefty  had  been  fairly  dealt  with  in 
“  that  Particular,  She  could  never  have  thought  herfelf  fo  miserable,  and  her 
«  Condition  fo  infupportable  as  She  feemed  to  think  it  to  be ;  the  Ground 
“  of  which  heavy  Complaint  He  could  not  comprehend.”  Whereupon  with 
fome  bluffing  and  Confufion  and  fome  Tears  She  faid,  “She  did  not  think 
“  that  She  fhould  have  found  the  King  engaged  in  his  Affedlion  to  another 
“  Lady and  then  was  able  to  fay  no  more :  Which  gave  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Opportunity  to  fay,  “  that  He  knew  well,  that  She  had  been  very 
“  little  acquainted  with  or  informed  of  the  World ;  yet  He  could  not  be- 
“  lieve  that  She  was  fo  utterly  ignorant,  as  to  expedt  that  the  King  her  Huf-  a0 
“  band,  in  the  full  Strength  and  Vigour  of  his  Youth,  was  of  fo  innocent  a 
“  Conftitution,  as  to  be  referved  for  her  whom  He  had  never  feen,  and  to 
“  have  had  no  Acquaintance  or  Familiarity  with  the  Sex;”  and  afked  “  whether 
“  She  believed,  when  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  fend  a  Queen  to  Portugal ,  She 
“  fhould  find  that  Court  fo  full  of  chafte  Affedtion.”  Upon  which  her 
Majefty  fmiled,  and  fpake  pleafantly  enough,  but  as  if  She  thought  it  did 
not  concern  her  Cafe,  and  as  if  the  King’s  Affedtion  had  not  wandered,  but 
remained  fixed. 

U  pon  which  the  Chancellor  replied  with  fome  Warmth,  “  that  He 
“  came  to  her  with  a  Meflage  from  the  King,  which  if  She  received  as  ?0 
“  She  ought  to  do  and  as  He  hoped  She  would,  She  would  be  the  happieft 
c‘  Queen  in  the  World.  That  whatever  Correfpondencies  the  King  had  en- 
“  tertained  with  any  other  Ladies,  before  He  faw  her  Majefty,  concerned 
“  not  her ;  nor  ought  She  to  enquire  more  into  them  or  after  them,  than 
“  into  what  other  Exceffes  He  had  ufed  in  his  Youth  in  France ,  Holland 
“  or  Germany.  That  He  had  Authority  to  affure  her,  that  all  former  Ap- 
“  petites  were  expired,  and  that  He  dedicated  himfelf  entirely  and  without 
“  Refer ve  to  her ;  and  that  if  She  met  his  Affedlion  with  that  Warmth  and 
“  Spirit  and  good  Humour,  which  She  well  knew  how  to  exprefs,  She 
“  would  live  a  Life  of  the  greateft  Delight  imaginable.  That  her  good  40 
“  Fortune,  and  all  the  Joy  She  could  have  in  this  World,  was  in  her  own 
“  Power,  and  that  She  only  ftrove  to  drive  it  from  her.”  She  heard  all 
this  with  apparent  Pleafure,  and  infinite  Expreftions  of  her  Acknowledge 
ments  of  the  King’s  Bounty ;  thanked  the  Chancellor  more  than  enough, 
and  defired  him  “  to  help  in  returning  her  Thanks  to  his  Majefty,  and  in 
“  obtaining  his  Pardon  for  any  Pafiion  or  Peeviffnefs  She  might  have  been 
“  guilty  of,  and  in  affuring  him  of  all  future  Obedience  and  Duty.” 

Upon  this  good  Temper  He  approached  to  the  other  Part  of  his  Meflage, 

“  how  neceffary  it  would  be  that  her  Majefty  fhould  gratify  this  good  Re¬ 
solution  and  Juftice  and  Tendernefs  in  the  King,  by  meeting  it  with  a?o 
“  proportionable  Submiflion  and  Refignation  on  her  Part  to  whatfoever  his 
“  Majefty  fhould  defire  of  her and  then  infinuated  what  would  be  accept¬ 
able  with  Reference  to  the  Lady.  But  this  was  no  fooner  mentioned,  than 
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it  raifed  all  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  Yefterday,  with  fewer  Tears,  the  Fire 
appearing  in  her  Eyes,  where  the  Water  was.  She  faid,  “that  the  King’s 
“  inlifting  upon  that  Particular  could  proceed  from  no  other  Ground  but  his 
“  Hatred  of  her  Perfon,  and  to  expofe  her  to  the  Contempt  of  the  World, 
“who  would  think  her  worthy  of  fuch  an  Affront,  if  She  fubmitted  to 
‘‘it;  which  before  She  would  do,  She  would  put  herfelf  on  Board  any 
“little  Veffel,  and  fo  be  tranfported  to  Lifbon :”  With  many  other  extra¬ 
vagant  Expreftions,  which  her  Paftion  fuggefted  in  Spite  of  her  Under- 
ftanding ;  and  which  He  interrupted  with  a  very  ill  Countenance,  and  told 
her  “  that  She  had  not  the  Difpofal  of  her  own  Perfon,  nor  could  go  out 
“  of  the  Houfe  where  She  was  without  the  King’s  Leave  and  therefore  ad- 
vifed  her  “  not  to  fpeak  any  more  of  Portugal ,  where  there  were  enough  who 
“  would  wifh  her  to  be.”  He  told  her,  “  that  He  would  find  fome  fitter 
“  Time  to  fpeak  with  her,  and  till  then  only  defired  that  She  would  make 
“  Shew  of  no  fuch  Paftion  to  the  King ;  and  that  whatever  She  thought 
“fit  to  deny  that  the  King  propofed  to  her,  She  fhould  deny  in  fuch 
“a  Manner,  as  fhould  look  rather  like  a  Deferring  than  an  utter  Re- 
“fufal,  that  his  Majefty  might  not  be  provoked  to  enter  into  the  fame 
“  Paftion,  which  would  be  fuperiour  to  hers.” 

The  Chancellor  made  the  more  Hafte  to  inform  the  King  of  all  that 
had  paffed,  that  He  might  prevail  with  him  to  fufpend  for  fome  little  Time 
the  profecuting  that  Argument  farther  with  the  Queen.  He  gave  him  an 
Account  of  all  the  good  and  kind  Things  She  had  faid  with  Reference  to 
his  Majefty,  of  the  Profeftions  She  had  made  of  all  Duty  and  Obedience  to 
him  throughout  the  whole  Courfe  of  her  Life ;  “  that  her  Unwillingnefs  to 
“  obey  him  in  this  one  Particular  proceeded  only  from  the  great  Paftion  of 
“  Love  which  She  had  for  him,  that  tranfported  her  beyond  the  Limits  of 
“  her  Reafon.”  He  confeffed,  “  He  had  not  difcourfed  it  fo  fully  with 
“  her  Majefty  as  He  refolved  to  have  done,  becaufe  a  fudden  Paftion  had 
30  “  feized  upon  her,  which  She  muft  have  fome  Time  to  overrule and 
therefore  He  entreated  his  Majefty  “  for  a  Day  or  two  to  forbear  prefling 
tc  the  Queen  in  that  Matter,  till  He  had  once  more  waited  upon  her,  by 
“  which  He  hoped  He  might  in  fome  Degree  difpofe  her  Majefty  to  give 
“  him  Satisfaction.”  And  though  He  was  in  no  Degree  pleafed  with  the 
Account,  yet  the  other  did  think,  that  He  would  for  a  little  have  relpited 
the  farther  Difcourfe  of  it. 

But  the  King  quickly  found  other  Counfellors,  who  told  him,  “  that 
“  the  Thing  He  contended  for  was  not  of  fo  much  Importance  as  the  Man- 
“  ner  of  obtaining  it ;  that  the  Contention  now  was,  who  fhould  govern ; 
40  “  and  if  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  difputed  with,  He  muft  refolve  hereafter 
“  to  do  all  Things  precario .”  And  as  this  Advice  was  more  fuitable  to 
his  prefent  Paftion  and  Purpofe,  fo  it  was  embraced  greedily  and  refolutely. 
The  Fire  flamed  that  Night  higher  than  ever :  The  King  reproached  the 
Queen  with  Stubbornnefs  and  Want  of  Duty,  and  She  him  with  Tyranny 
and  Want  of  Affedlion ;  He  ufed  Threats  and  Menaces,  which  He  never 
intended  to  put  in  Execution,  and  She  talked  loudly  “  how  ill  She  was 
“  treated,  and  that  She  would  return  again  to  Portugal P  He  replied, 
“  that  She  fhould  do  well  fir  ft  to  know  whether  her  Mother  would  receive 
“  her:  And  He  would  give  her  a  fit  Opportunity  to  know  that,  by  fending 
50  “  to  their  Home  all  her  Portuguefe  Servants ;  and  that  He  would  forthwith 
“  give  Order  for  the  Difcharge  of  them  all,  fince  They  behaved  themfelves 
“  fo  ill,  for  to  them  and  their  Counfels  He  imputed  all  her  Perverfenefs.” 

X  x  2  The 


The  Paflion  and  Noife  of  the  Night  reached  too  many  Ears  to  be  a 
Secret  the  next  Day  ;  and  the  whole  Court  was  full  of  that,  which 
ought  to  have  been  known  to  Nobody.  And  the  mutual  Carriage  and 
Behaviour  between  their  Majefties  confirmed  all  that  They  had  heard 
or  could  imagine :  They  fpake  not,  hardly  looked  on  one  another.  Every 
Body  was  glad  that  They  were  fo  far  from  the  Town  (for  They  were  ftill 
at  Hampton-Court ),  and  that  there  were  fo  few  Witneffes  of  all  that  paffed. 
The  Queen  fate  melancholick  in  her  Chamber  in  Tears,  except  when  She 
drove  them  away  by  a  more  violent  Paffion  in  cholerick  Difcourfe:  And 
the  King  fought  his  Divertifements  in  that  Company  that  faid  and  did  all  io 
Things  to  pleafe  him;  and  there  He  fpent  all  the  Nights,  and  in  the 
Morning  came  to  the  Queen’s  Chamber,  for  He  never  flept  in  any  other 
Place.  Nobody  knew  how  to  interpofe,  or  indeed  how  to  behave  them- 
felves,  the  Court  being  far  from  one  Mind;  with  this  Difference,  that 
the  young  and  frolick  People  of  either  Sex  talked  loudly  all  that  They 
thought  the  King  would  like  and  be  pleafed  with,  whilft  the  other  more 
grave  and  ferious  People  did  in  their  Souls  pity  the  Queen,  and  thought 
that  She  was  put  to  bear  more  than  her  Strength  could  fuftain. 

The  Chancellor  came  not  to  the  Court  in  two  or  three  Days ;  and 
when  He  did  come  thither,  He  forbore  to  fee  the  Queen,  till  the  King  *o 
fent  him  again  to  her.  His  Majefty  informed  him  at  large,  and  with  more 
than  his  natural  Paffion,  of  all  that  had  paffed  ;  and  “  of  the  foolifh 
tc  Extravagancy”  (as  He  called  it)  “  of  returning  to  Portugal ;  and  of  the 
“  pofitive  Refolution  He  had  taken,  and  the  Orders  He  had  given,  for 
“  the  prefent  fending  away  all  the  Portuguefes ,  to  whom  He  did  impute 
“  all  his  Wife’s  Frowardnefs.”  He  renewed  his  former  Declaration,  “  that 
“  He  would  gain  his  Point,  and  never  depart  from  that  Refolution;”  yet 
was  content  to  be  blamed  by  the  Chancellor,  for  having  proceeded  with  fo 
much  Choler  and  Precipitation,  and  feemed  to  think  that  He  had  done 
better,  if  He  had  followed  his  former  Advice.  But  then  He  added,  “  that  3° 
“  befides  the  Uneafinefs  and  Pain  within  himfelf,  the  Thing  was  more 
u  fpoken  of  in  all  Places,  and  more  to  his  Difadvantage,  whilft  it  was  in 
*£  this  Sufpenfe,  than  it  would  be  when  it  was  once  executed ;  which  would 
££  put  a  final  End  to  all  Debates,  and  all  would  be  forgotten.” 

The  Chancellor  defired  his  Majefty  to  believe,  “  that  He  would  en- 
<£  deavour,  by  all  the  Ways  He  could  devife,  to  perfuade  the  Queen  to  fub- 
<c  mit  to  his  Pleafure,  becaufe  it  is  his  Pleafure ;  and  that  He  would  urge 
“  fome  Arguments  to  her,  which  He  could  not  himfelf  anfwer;  and  there- 
“  fore  He  was  not  without  Hope  that  they  might  prevail.  But  He  defired 
££  him  like  wife  to  believe,  that  He  had  much  rather  fpend  his  Pains  in  en-  40 
££  deavouring  to  convert  his  Majefty  from  purfuing  his  Refolution,  which 
“  He  did  in  his  Confcience  believe  to  be  unjuft,  than  in  perfuading  her 
££  Majefty  to  comply  with  it,  which  yet  He  would  very  heartily  do.”  He 
defired  him  “  to  give  him  Leave  to  put  him  in  Mind  of  a  Difcourfe  his 
<£  Majefty  had  held  with  him  many  Years  ago,  upon  an  Occafion  that 
££  He  had  adminiftered  by  telling  him  what  his  Father,  the  late  King, 

££  had  faid  to  him :  That  He  had  great  Reaf on  to  acknowledge  it  due  to  God's 
££  immediate  Ble fling ,  and  in  Truth  to  his  Inspiration^  that  He  continued 
“firm  in  his  Religion :  For  though  his  Father  had  always  taken  Pains  him - 
“fielf  to  infiorni  and  inftrucl  him ,  yet  He  had  been  fo  much  deceived  by  to 
££  others  that  He  put  about  him  when  He  was  you?ig ,  a  Company  of  the  ar- 
u  rajiteft  Knaves  and  Puritans ”  (they  were  his  own  Words)  ££  that  could  be 
“  found  in  the  two  Kingdotns ;  whereof  He  named  two  or  three,  who  were 
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“  Enemies  to  the  Church,  and  uled  to  deride  all  Religion.  That  when 
“  He  had  related  this  Difcourfe  accidentally  of  his  late  Majefty,  the  King 
“  replied,  that  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  ever  to  give  him  a  TVife  and  Children , 

“  He  would  make  Choice  of  fuch  People  to  he  about  Both  in  all  Places  of  near 
“  Trufiy  who  in  their  Natures  and  Manner r,  and  if  it  were  poffble  in  their 
“  very  Humour r,  were  fuch  as  He  wijhed  his  TVife  and  Children  fhould  be\ 
“for  He  did  believe  that  mofi  young  People  (and  it  may  be  elder)  were 
“  upo?i  the  Matter  formed  by  thofe ,  whom  They  f aw  continually  a?id  could 
“ not  but  obferveC  The  King  anlwered  with  fome  Quicknefs,  “that  He 
io  “  remembered  the  Difcourfe  very  well,  and  fhould  think  of  it ;  but  that 
“  the  Bulinefs  which  He  had  commended  to  him  muft  be  done,  and 
“  without  Delay.’* 

When  the  Chancellor  was  admitted  to  the  Queen,  He  prefumed  with  all 
Plainnefs  to  blame  her  “  for  the  illimited  Paffion  with  which  She  had  treated 
“  the  King,  and  thereby  provoked  him  to  greater  Indignation  than  She  could 
“  imagine  or  inTruth  fuftain;”  and  begged,  “  that  for  her  ownSakeShe  would 
“  decline  and  fupprefs  fuch  Diftempers,  which  could  have  no  other  Effect, 
“  than  in  making  the  Wound  incurable ;  which  it  would  do,  in  a  very  little 
“  Time  more,  inevitably,  and  reduce  all  her  faithful  Servants  to  an  Incapa- 
aoctcity  of  ferving  her.”  She  acknowledged  with  Tears,  “  that  She  had  been 
“  in  too  much  Paflion,  and  faid  fomewhat  She  ought  not  to  have  faid, 
“  and  for  which  She  would  willingly  alk  the  King’s  Pardon  upon  her 
“  Knees ;  though  his  Manner  of  treating  her  had  wonderfully  furprifed  her, 
“  and  might  be  fome  Excufe  for  more  than  ordinary  Commotion.  That 
“She  prayed  to  God  to  give  her  Patience,  and  hoped  She  fhould  be  no 
“  more  tranfported  with  the  like  Paffion  upon  what  Provocation  foever.” 

Then  He  entreated,  “  that  He  might  find  fome  Effect  of  that  her 
“  good  Refolution,  in  permitting  him  to  enlarge  upon  the  Argument  He 
“  was  obliged  to  difcourfe  to  her;  and  that  if  He  offered  any  humble  Ad- 
30  “  vice,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  He  was  moft  confident  would  prove  for  her 
“  Benefit,  and  fuch  as  He  would  himfelf  fubmit  to  if  He  were  in  her 
“  Condition.”  He  told  her,  “  He  came  not  to  juftify  and  defend  the  Pro- 
“  pofition  that  had  been  made  to  her  concerning  the  Lady,  as  a  juft  or  a 
“  reafonable  Propofition ;  He  had  not  difiembled  his  own  Opinion  as  to 
“  either,  and  when  He  fhould  now  infill  upon  it  again,  which  He  mull 
“  do,  He  could  not  but  confefs  that  it  was  a  very  hard  Injun&ion,  not  to 
“  be  yielded  to  without  fome  Reludtancy :”  But  He  befought  her  to  tell 
him,  u  whether  She  thought  it  in  her  Power  to  divert  it ;  or  that  it  was 
«  not  in  the  King’s  Power  to  impofe  it  upon  her.” 

40  She  anfwered,  “  She  knew  it  was  in  her  own  Power  to  conlent  or  not  to 
“  confent  to  it;  and  that  She  could  not  defpair,  but  that  the  King’s  Juftice  and 
“  Goodnefs  might  divert  him  from  the  Profecution  of  a  Command  fo  un- 
“  reafonable  in  him,  and  fo  dilhonourable  to  her.  She  would  not  difpute 
<c  the  King’s  Power,  what  it  might  impofe,  being  fure  that  She  could  not 
“  refcue  herfelf  from  it:  But,”  She  faid,  “Nobody  knew  better  than  He, 
“  whether  the  King  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Choice  of  her  own  Servants  to 
“  herfelf ;  and  if  it  were  otherwife,  She  had  been  deceived.” 

He  told  her,  “  that  She  had  and  would  always  enjoy  that  Privilege:  But 
“  that  it  was  always  underllood  in  Conditions  of  that  Nature,  that  as  the 
10  “  Hulband  would  not  impofe  a  Servant,  againft  whom  juft  Exceptions 
“  could  be  made ;  fo  it  was  prelumed,  that  no  Wife  would  refufe  to  re- 
“  ceive  a  Servant,  that  was  elleemed  and  commended  by  her  Hulband. 
“  That  He  did  affure  her,  upon  as  much  Knowledge  as  He  was  capable  to 
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“  have  in  Affairs  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  the  King  would  exa6t  an  entire 
“  Conformity  to  his  Pleafure  in  this  Particular ;  and  then  the  Queftion 
u  would  only  be,  whether  it  would  be  better  that  She  conform  herfelf  with 
“  Alacrity  to  an  Obedience,  with  thofe  Circumftances  which  might  be 
“  obliging  and  meritorious  on  her  Part;  or  that  it  fhould  be  done  with- 
«  out  her  Confent,  and  with  all  the  Repugnancy  She  could  exprefs,  which 
“  could  only  be  in  angry  Words  and  ungracious  Circumftances,  which 
“  would  have  a  more  bitter  Operation  in  her  own  Breaft  and  Thoughts, 

“  than  any  where  elfe :  And  therefore  He  did  very  importunately  advife 
“  her  to  fubmit  to  that  cheerfully,  that  She  could  not  refift;  which  if  She  1© 
“  fhould  not  do,  and  do  out  of  Hand,  She  would  too  late  repent.” 

To  which  She  replied  with  great  Calmnefs,  t£  that  it  may  be  worfe 
t£  could  not  fall  out  than  She  expected ;  but  why  She  fhould  repent  the 
<£  not  giving  her  Confent,  She  could  not  apprehend,  fince  her  Confcience 
££  would  not  give  her  Leave  to  confent Which  when  She  faw  him  receive 
with  a  Face  of  Trouble  and  Wonder,  which  it  was  his  Misfortune  and 
Weaknefs  never  to  be  able  to  conceal  or  diftemble,  She  continued  her  Dif- 
courfe  and  faid,  ££  She  could  not  conceive  how  any  Body  could,  with  a 
££  good  Confcience,  confent  to  what  She  could  not  but  fuppofe  would  be  an 
££  Occafion  and  Opportunity  of  Sin.”  To  which  He  fuddenly  replied,  £c  that  20 
“  He  now  under ftood  her ;  and  that  She  ought  to  have  no  fuch  Apprehen- 
££  fton,  but  to  believe  the  Profeftions  the  King  made,  of  the  Sincerity 
££  whereof  She  would  hereby  become  a  Witnefs ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  any 
t£  Tergiverfation,  the  Opportunity,  which  She  fancied,  would  be  more  fre- 
C£  quent  at  a  Diftance  than  by  fuch  a  Relation,  which  Nothing  but  a  re¬ 
solved  Innocence  could  make  defirable  by  either  Party.”  To  which  He 
added,  ££  that  He  thought  her  Majefty  had  too  mean  and  low  an  Opinion 
££  of  her  Perfon  and  her  Parts,  if  She  thought  it  could  be  in  the  Power 
<£  of  any  other  Lady  to  deprive  her  of  the  Intereft  She  had  a  Right  to, 

<£  if  She  did  all  that  became  her  to  retain  it ;  and  which  in  that  Cafe 
££  She  could  not  lofe  but  by  the  higheft  Fraud  and  Perjury,  which  She  could 
<c  not  juftly  entertain  the  Sufpicion  of.” 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  Patience  and  Intentnefs  of  hearing,  than  the 
Queen  manifefted  during  the  Time  of  his  Difcourfe,  fometimes  feeming 
not  difpleafed,  but  oftener  by  a  Smile  declaring  that  She  did  not  believe 
what  He  faid:  And  in  Conclufion,  in  few  Words  declared,  “that  the 
“  King  might  do  what  He  pleafed,  but  that  She  would  not  confent  to  it 
and  pronounced  it  with  a  Countenance,  as  if  She  both  hoped  and  believed, 
that  her  Obftinacy  would  in  the  End  prevail  over  the  King’s  Importunity: 
And  it  is  very  probable,  that  She  had  Advice  given  her  to  that  Purpofe.  40 
'Phe  Chancellor  concluded  with  telling  her,  ££  that  He  would  give  her  no 
££  more  Trouble  upon  this  Particular :  That  He  was  forry  He  had  not 
££  Credit  enough  to  prevail  with  her  Majefty  in  a  Point  that  would  have 
££  turned  fo  much  to  her  Benefit;  and  that  She  would  hereafter  be  forry 
££  for  her  Refufal.”  And  when  He  had  given  the  King  a  faithful  Account 
of  all  that  had  pafled  ;  and  ££  that  He  believed  them  Both  to  be  very  much 
££  to  blame,  and  that  that  Party  would  be  moft  excufable  who  yielded 
££  firft ;”  He  made  it  his  humble  Suit,  l£  that  He  might  be  no  more  con¬ 
sulted  with,  nor  employed  in  an  Affair  in  which  He  had  been  fo  un- 
££  fuccefsful.”  ,5o 

The  King  came  feldom  into  the  Queen’s  Company,  and  when  He  did 
He  fpake  not  to  her;  but  fpent  his  Time  in  other  Divertifements,  and 
in  the  Company  of  thofe  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  laugh  at  all  the 
3  T  World, 
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World,  and  who  were  as  bold  with  God  Almighty  as  with  any  of  his 
Creatures.  He  perfevered  in  all  his  Refolutions  without  any  Remorfe ;  di¬ 
rected  a  Day  for  all  the  Portuguefes  td  be  embarked,  without  affigning  any 
confiderable  Thing  of  Bounty  to  any  of  them,  or  vouchfafing  to  write  any 
Letter  to  the  King  or  Queen  of  Portugal  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Difmiffion  of 
them.  And  this  Rigour  prevailed  upon  the  great  Heart  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  not  received  any  Money  to  enable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  thofe, 
who  had  attended  her  out  of  their  own  Country,  and  promifed  themfelves 
Places  of  great  Advantage  in  her  Family  :  And  She  earneftly  defired  the 
io  King,  “  that  She  might  retain  fome  few  of  thofe  who  were  known  to  her, 
“  and  of  moft  Ufe,  that  She  might  not  be  wholly  left  in  the  Hands  of  Stran- 
“gers;”  and  employed  others  to  make  the  fame  Suit  to  the  King  on  her 
Behalf.  Whereupon  the  Countefs  of  Penalva ,  who  had  been  bred  with  her 
from  a  Child,,  and  who,  by  the  Infirmity  of  her  Eyes  and  other  Indifpo- 
fition  of  Health,  fcarce  ftirred  out  of  her  Chamber,  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Court :  And  fome  few  inferiour  Servants  in  her  Kitchen  and  in  the 
loweft  Offices,  befides  thofe  who  were  neceffary  to  her  Devotions,  were  left 
here.  All  the  reft  were  transported  to  Portugal. 

The  Officers  of  the  Revenue  were  required  to  ufe  all  Stri&nefs  in  the 
20  Receipt  of  that  Part  of  the  Portion  that  was  brought  over  with  the  Fleet ; 
and  not  to  allow  any  of  thofe  Demands  which  were  made  upon  Computa¬ 
tion  of  the  Value  of  Money,  and  other  Allowances,  upon  the  Account: 
And  Diego  de  Silva ,  who  was  defigned  in  Portugal  without  any  good  Rea- 
Son  to  be  the  Queen’s  Treafurer,  and  upon  that  Expectation  had  undertaken 
that  troublefome  Province  to  fee  the  Money  paid  in  London  by  what  was 
affigned  to  that  Purpofe,  was  committed  to  Prifon  for  not  making  Hafte 
enough  in  the  Payment  and  in  finiffiing  the  Account;  and  his  Commit¬ 
ment  went  very  near  the  Queen,  as  an  Affront  done  to  herfelf.  The  Por¬ 
tugal  Ambaffadour,  who  was  a  very  honeft  Man,  and  fo  defirous  to  ferve 
3°  the  King  that  He  had  upon  the  Matter  loft  the  Queen,  was  heartbroken; 
and  after  a  long  Sicknefs,  which  all  Men  believed  would  have  killed  him, 
as  foon  as  He  was  able  to  endure  the  Air,  left  Hampton- C ourt^  and  re¬ 
tired  to  his  own  Houfe  in  the  City. 

In  all  this  Time  the  King  puifued  his  Point;  the  Lady  came  to 
the  Court,  was  lodged  there,  was  every  Day  in  the  Queen’s  Prefence, 
and  the  King  in  continual  Conference  with  her ;  whilft  the  Queen 
fate  untaken  Notice  of :  And  if  her  Majefty  rofe  at  the  Indignity  and 
retired  into  her  Chamber,  it  may  be  one  or  two  attended  her,  but  all 
the  Company  remained  in  the  Room  She  left,  and  too  often  faid  thofe 
40  Things  aloud  which  Nobody  ought  to  have  whifpered.  The  King 
(who  had  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Conflict  appeared  ftill  with  a  Countenance 
of  Trouble  and  Sadnefs,  which  had  been  manifeft  to  every  Body,  and 
no  Doubt  was  really  afflidted,  and  fometimes  wiffied  that  He  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far,  until  He  was  again  new  chafed  with  the  Reproach  of  being 
governed,  which  He  received  with  the  moft  fenfible  Indignation,  and  was 
commonly  provoked  with  it  moft  by  thofe  who  intended  moft  to  govern 
him)  had  now  vanquished  or  fuppreffed  all  thofe  Tenderneftes  and  Re- 
ludtancies,  and  appeared  every  Day  more  gay  and  pleafant,  without  any 
Clouds  in  his  Face,  and  full  of  good  Humour;  faving  that  the  clofe 
50  Obfervers  thought  it  more  feigned  and  affeded  than  of  a  natural  Growth* 
However  to  the  Queen  it  appeared  very  real,  and  made  her  the  more  fen- 
lible,  that  She  alone  was  left  out  in  all  Jollities,  and  not  fuftered  to  have 
any  Part  of  thofe  pleafant  Applications  and  Cardies,  which  She  faw  made 
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almod  to  every  Body  elle ;  an  univerfal  Mirth  in  all  Company  but  in  hers, 
and  in  all  Places  but  in  her  Chamber ;  her  own  Servants  Shewing  more  Ref- 
ped  and  more  Diligence  to  the  Perfon  of  the  Lady,  than  towards  their 
own  Midrels,  who  They  found  could  do  them  lefs  Good.  The  nightly 
Meeting  continued  with  the  fame  or  more  Licenfe ;  and  the  Difcourfes  which 
pa£fed  there,  of  what  Argument  foever,  were  the  Difcourfe  of  the  whole 
Court  and  of  the  Town  the  Day  following:  Whild  the  Queen  had  the 
King  s  Company  thofe  few  Hours  which  remained  of  the  preceding  Night, 
and  which  were  too  little  for  Sleep. 

All  thefe  Mortifications  were  too  heavy  to  be  borne :  So  that  at  i© 
laft,  when  it  was  lead:  expeded  or  fulpeded,  the  Queen  on  a  fudden 
let  herfelf  fall  fird  to  Convention  and  then  to  Familiarity,  and  even 
in  the  fame  Indant  to  a  Confidence  with  the  Lady  ;  was  merry  with 
her  in  publick,  talked  kindly  of  her,  and  in  private  ufed  Nobody 
more  friendly.  This  Excefs  of  Condefcendon,  without  any  Provoca¬ 
tion  or  Invitation,  except  by  Multiplication  of  Injuries  and  Negled, 
and  after  all  Friendfhips  were  renewed,  and  Indulgence  yielded  to  new 
Liberty,  did  the  Queen  lefs  Good  than  her  former  Refolutenefs  had  done. 
Very  many  looked  upon  her  with  much  Compadion,  commended  the 
Greatnefs  or  her  Spirit,  deteded  the  Barbarity  of  the  Affronts  She  under-  *q 
went,,  and  cenSured  them  as  loudly  as  They  durd ;  not  without  affuming 
the  Liberty  fometimes  of  infinuating  to  the  King  himfelf,  “  how  much 
ii  his  own  Honour  differed  in  the  Negle<d  and  Difrefpedt  of  her  own 
<£  Servants,  who  ought  at  lead  in  publick  to  manifed  fome  Duty  and 
££  Reverence  towards  her  Majedy ;  and  how  much  He  lod  in  the  general 
££  Affedions  of  his  Subjeds :  And  that,  befides  the  Difpleafure  of  God  Al- 
££  mighty,  He  could  not  reafonably  hope  for  Children  by  the  Queen,  which 
£C  was  the  great  if  not  the  only  Bleffmg  of  which  He  dood  in  Need,  whild 
££  her  Heart  was  fo  full  of  Grief,  and  whild  She  was  continually  exerciled 
££  with  fuch  infupportable  Afdidions.”  And  many,  who  were  not  wholly 
unconverfant  with  the  King,  nor  Strangers  to  his  Temper  and  Conditution, 
did  believe  that  He  grew  weary  of  the  Struggle,  and  even  ready  to  avoid 
the  Scandal  that  was  fo  notorious,  by  the  Lady’s  withdrawing  from  the 
Verge  of  the  Court  and  being  no  longer  feen  there,  how  firmly  foever  the 
Friendship  might  be  edablifhed.  But  this  fudden  Downfal  and  total  abandoning 
her  own  Greatnefs,  this  low  Demeanour  and  even  Application  to  a  Perfon 
She  had  judly  abhorred  and  worthily  contemned,  made  all  Men  conclude, 
that  it  was  a  hard  Matter  to  know  her,  and  confequently  to  ferve  her.  And 
the  King  himfelf  was  fo  far  from  being  reconciled  by  it,  that  the  Edeem, 
which  He  could  not  hitherto  but  retain  in  his  Heart  for  her,  grew  now  9 
much  lefs.  He  concluded  that  all  her  former  Averfion  expreffed  in  thofe  ** 
lively  Padions,  which  feemed  not  capable  of  Didimulation,  was  all  Fidfion, 
and  purely  a&ed  to  the  Life  by  a  Nature  crafty,  perverfe  and  incon- 
dant.  He  congratulated  his  own  illnatured  Perfeverance,  by  which  He  had 
difcovered  how  He  was  to  behave  himfelf  hereafter,  and  what  Remedies 
He  was  to  apply  to  all  future  Indifpofitions :  Nor  had  He  ever  after  the 
fame  Value  of  her  Wit,  Judgment  and  Underdanding,  which  He  had  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  was  well  enough  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  Reverence  others 
had  for  all  three  was  fomewhat  diminidied. 

TbePariia.  The  Parliament  affembled  together  at  the  fame  Time  in  February  to™ 
which  They  had  been  adjourned  or  prorogued,  and  continued  together 
till  the  End  o  {July  following.  They  brought  the  fame  Affe&ion  and  Duty 
with  them  towards  the  King,  which  They  had  formerly ;  but  were  much 
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troubled  at  what  They  had  heard  and  what  They  had  obferved  of  the  Di- 
vifions  in  Court.  They  had  the  fame  Fidelity  for  the  King’s  Service,  but 
not  the  fame  Alacrity  in  it :  The  Difpatch  was  much  flower  in  all  Matters 
depending,  than  it  had  ufed  to  be.  The  Truth  is ;  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
was  upon  the  Matter  not  the  fame :  Three  Years  fitting,  for  it  was  very  near 
fo  long  fince  They  had  been  firft  anembled,  had  confumed  very  many  of 
their  Members ;  and  in  the  Places  of  thofe  who  died,  great  Pains  were 
taken  to  have  fome  of  the  King’s  menial  Servants  chofen ;  fo  that  there 
was  a  very  great  Number  of  Men  in  all  Stations  in  the  Court,  as  well  be- 
io  low  Stairs  as  above,  who  were  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  And 
there  were  very  few  of  them,  who  did  not  think  themfelves  qualified  to  re¬ 
form  whatfoever  was  amifs  in  Church  or  State,  and  to  procure  whatfoever 
Supply  the  King  would  require. 

They,  who  either  out  of  their  own  Modefty,  or  in  Regard  of  their  diftant 
Relation  to  his  Service,  had  feldom  had  Accefs  to  his  Prefence,  never  had 
prefumed  to  fpeak  to  him ;  now  by  the  Privilege  of  Parliament  every  Day 
reforted  to  him,  and  had  as  much  Conference  with  him  as  They  defired. 

They,  according  to  the  Comprehenfion  They  had  of  Affairs,  reprefented 
their  Advice  to  him  for  the  conducing  his  Affairs ;  according  to  their 
ao  feveral  Opinions  and  Obfervations  reprefented  thofe  and  thofe  Men  as  well 
affedled  to  his  Service,  and  others,  much  better  than  They,  who  did  not 
pay  them  fo  much  Refpe<ft5  to  be  ill  affe&ed  and  to  want  Duty  for  his 
Majefty.  They  brought  thofe,  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  moft  zealous 
for  his  Service,  becaufe  They  profeffed  to  be  ready  to  do  any  Thing  He 
pleafed  to  prefcribe,  to  receive  his  Majefty ’s  Thanks,  and  from  himfelf  his 
immediate  Directions  how  to  behave  themfelves  in  the  Houle ;  when  the 
Men  were  capable  of  no  other  InftruCtion,  than  to  follow  the  Example  of 
fome  difcreet  Man  in  whatfoever  He  fhould  vote,  and  behave  themfelves 
accordingly. 

3°  To  this  Time,  the  King  had  been  content  to  refer  the  ConduCt  of  his 
Affairs  in  the  Parliament  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer ;  who  had  every 
Day  Conference  with  fome  feleCt  Perfons  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who 
had  always  ferved  the  King,  and  upon  that  Account  had  great  Intereft  in 
that  Affembly,  and  in  Regard  of  the  Experience  They  had  and  their  good 
Parts  were  hearkened  to  with  Reverence.  And  with  thofe  They  confulted 
in  what  Method  to  proceed  in  difpofing  the  Houfe,  fometimes  to  propole 
fometimes  to  confent  to  what  fhould  be  moft  neceffary  for  the  Publick ;  and  by 
them  to  afiign  Parts  to  other  Men,  whom  They  found  difpofed  and  willing 
to  concur  in  what  was  to  be  defired :  And  all  this  without  any  Noife,  or 
40  bringing  many  together  to  defign,  which  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  ingrateful 
to  Parliaments,  and  however  it  may  fucceed  for  a  little  Time,  will  in  the 
End  be  attended  with  Prejudice. 

But  there  were  two  Perfons  now  introduced  to  a<ft  upon  that  Stage,  who  charaBtfi  ^ 
difdained  to  receive  Orders,  or  to  have  any  Method  prelcribed  to  them ;  two  leading 
who  took  upon  them  to  judge  of  other  Mens  DefeCts,  and  thought  their  Houfe  of  Com* 
own  Abilities  beyond  Exception.  mons' 

The  one  was  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  who  had  procured  himlelf  to  be  lent  o/^v Henry 
Agent  or  Envoy  into  Spain ,  as  foon  as  the  King  came  from  BruJJels  ;  Bennetl 
being  a  Man  very  well  known  to  the  King,  and  for  his  pleafant  and  agree- 
jo  able  Humour  acceptable  to  him :  And  He  remained  there  at  much  Eafe 
till  the  King  returned  to  England \  having  waited  upon  his  Majefty  at  Fuen- 
tarabia  in  the  Clofe  of  the  Treaty  between  the  two  Crowns,  and  there 
appeared  by  his  Dexterity  to  have  gained  good  Credit  in  the  Court  of  Spain , 
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and  particularly  with  Do7i  Lewis  de  Haro ;  and  by  that  fhort  Negotiation 
He  renewed  and  confirmed  the  former  good  Inclinations  of  his  Mafter  to 
him.  He  had  been  obliged  always  to  correfpond  with  the  Chancellor,  by 
whom  his  InftruCtions  had  been  drawn,  and  to  receive  the  King’s  Pleafure 
by  his  Signification ;  which  He  had  always  done,  and  profefied  much  Re- 
fpeCt  and  Submiflion  to  him:  Though  whatever  Orders  He  received,  and  how 
pofitive  foever,  in  Particulars  which  highly  concerned  the  King’s  Honour  and 
Dignity,  He  obferved  them  fo  far  and  no  farther  than  his  own  Plumour  dif- 
pofed  him  ;  and  in  fome  Cafes  flatly  difobeyed  what  the  King  enjoined,  and 
did  direCtiy  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Jefuit  Peter  Talbot ;  who  having  ro 
carried  himfelf  with  notorious  Infolence  towards  the  King  in  Flanders ,  had 
tranfported  himfelf  into  England ,  offered  his  Service  to  Cromwell. ,  and  after 
his  Death  was  employed  by  the  ruling  Powers  into  Spain ,  upon  his  under¬ 
taking  to  procure  Orders,  by  which  the  King  fhould  not  be  fuffered  longer  to 
refide  in  Flanders  ;  of  all  which  his  Majeffy  having  received  full  Advertife- 
ment,  He  made  Hafte  to  fend  Orders  into  Spain  to  Sir  Harry  Bennet ■  “  that 
“  He  fhould  prepare  Don  Lewis  for  his  Reception  by  letting  him  know,  that 
“  though  that  Jefuit  was  his  natural  Subject,  He  had  fo  mifbehaved  himfelf, 

“  that  He  looked  upon  him  as  a  mofl:  inveterate  Enemy  and  a  Traitor;  and 
“  therefore  his  Majefty  defired,  that  He  might  receive  no  Countenance  there,  10 
“  being  as  He  well  knew  fent  by  the  greateft  Rebels  to  do  him  Prejudice.” 

This  was  received  by  Sir  Harry  Bennet  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Man 
who  found  no  Inconvenience  by  it ;  and  inftead  of  making  any  Complaint 
concerning  him,  He  writ  Word,  “  that  Talbot  had  more  Credit  than  He  in 
<c  that  Court,  that  He  profefied  to  have  great  Devotion  for  the  King ;  and 
<c  therefore  his  Advice  was,  that  the  King  would  have  a  better  Opinion  of 
“  him,  and  employ  him  in  his  Service:”  And  himfelf  received  him  into  his 
full  Confidence,  and  confulted  with  no  Man  fo  much  as  with  him  ;  which 
made  all  Men  believe  that  He  was  a  Ro?nan  Catbolick ,  who  did  believe  that 
He  had  any  Religion.  But  He  had  made  his  full  Excufe  and  Defence  for 
all  this  at  the  Interview  at  Fuentarabia ,  from  whence  the  King  returned  ?° 
with  marvellous  Satisfaction  in  his  Difcretion  as  well  as  in  his  AffeCtion. 
And  until,  contrary  to  all  his  Expectation,  He  heard  of  the  King’s  Return 
into  England. ,  all  his  Thoughts  were  employed  how  to  make  Benefit  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  coming  into  Spain  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Gallies ;  which  He 
writ  to  haften  all  that  might  be. 

Though  He  continued  his  formal  Correfpondence  with  the  Chancellor 
which  He  could  not  decline ;  yet  He  held  a  more  fecret  Intelligence  with 
Daniel  ONeile  of  the  Bedchamber,  with  whom  He  had  a  long  Friendfhip. 
As  foon  as  the  King  arrived  in  England ,  He  trufted  ONeile  to  procure  any  4o 
Direction  from  the  King  immediately  in  thofe  Particulars  which  himfelf  ad- 
vifed.  And  fo  He  obtained  the  King’s  Confent,  for  his  confenting  to  the 
old  League  that  had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain  in  the  Time 
of  the  late  King,  and  which  Spain  had  exprefsly  refufed  to  renew  after  the 
Death  of  that  King  (which  was  fuddenly  proclaimed  in  Spain,  without  ever 
being  confulted  in  England )\  and  prefently  after  Leave  to  return  into 
England  without  any  Letter  of  Revocation :  Both  which  were  procured 
or  rathCr  fignified  by  ONeile ,  without  the  Privity  of  the  Chancellor  or 
of  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ;  nor  did  either  of  them  know  that 
He  was  from  Madrid ,  till  They  heard  He  was  in  Paris,  from  whence  He  0 
arrived  in  London  in  a  very  fhort  Time  after.  So  far  the  Chancellor  was 
from  that  powerful  Intereft  or  Influence,  when  his  Credit  was  at  higheft. 
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But  He  was,  very  well  received  by  the  King,  in  whofe  Affe&ions  He 
had  a  very  good  Place :  And  fhortly  after  his  Arrival,  though  not  fo  foon 
as  He  thought  his  high  Merit  deferved,  his  Majefty  conferred  the  only  Place 
then  void  (and  that  had  been  long  promifed  to  a  noble  Perfon^  who  had 
behaved  himfelf  very  well  towards  his  Majefty  and  his  bleffed  Father)  upon 
him,  which  was  the  Office  of  Privy  Purie;  received  him  into  great  Fami¬ 
liarity,  and  into  the  nightly  Meeting,  in  which  He  filled  a  principal  Place 
to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes.  The  King  very  much  defired  to  have  him  eletfted 
a  Member  in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  and  commanded  the  Chancellor  to  ufe 
io  his  Credit  to  obtain  it  upon  the  firft  Opportunity :  And  in  Obedience  to 
that  Command,  He  did  procure  him  to  be  chofen  about  the  Time  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  when  the  Parliament  afiembled  in  February . 

The  other  Perfon  was  Mr.  TVilliam  Coventry ,  the  youngeft  Son  to  B-o/Mr.  wii- 
very  wife  Father,  the  Lord  Coventry ,  who  had  been  Lord  Keeper  of  the Iiam  Covei1' 
Great  Seal  of  England  for  many  Years  with  an  univerfal  Reputation.  This 
Gentleman  was  young  whilft  the  War  continued :  Yet  He  had  put  himfelf 
before  the  End  of  it  into  the  Army,  and  had  the  Command  of  a  Foot 
Company,  and  fhortly  after  travelled  into  France  ;  where  He  remained  whilft 
there  was  any  Hope  of  getting  another  Army  for  the  King,  or  that  either 
20  of  the  other  Crowns  would  engage  in  his  Quarrel.  But  when  all  Thoughts 
of  that  were  defperate,  He  returned  into  Engla?id :  Where  He  remained  for 
many  Years  without  the  leaft  Correfpondence  with  any  of  his  Friends  beyond 
the  Seasj  and  with  fo  little  Reputation  of  caring  much  for  the  King’s  Re- 
jftoration,  that  fome  of  his  own  Family,  who  were  moft  zealous  for  his 
Majefty’s  Service,  and  had  always  fome  fignal  Part  in  any  reafonable  De- 
lign,  took  Care  of  Nothing  more,  than  that  Nothing  They  did  fhould  come 
to  his  Knowledge  ;  and  gave  the  fame  Advice  to  thofe  about  the  King,  with 
whom  They  correfponded,  to  ufe  the  fame  Caution.  Not  that  any  Body 
fufpe&ed  his  being  inclined  to  the  Rebels,  or  to  do  any  ACt  of  Treachery  ; 

30  but  that  the  Pride  and  Genforioufnefs  of  his  Nature  made  him  unconverfable, 
and  his  Defpair  that  any  Thing  could  be  effectually  done  made  him  incom¬ 
petent  to  confult  the  Ways  of  doing  it.  Nor  had  He  any  Converfation  with 
any  of  the  King’s  Party,  nor  They  with  him,  till  the  King  was  proclaimed 
in  London ;  and  then  He  came  over  with  the  reft  to  offer  his  Service  to  his 
Majefty  at  the  Hague ,  and  had  the  good  Fortune  to  find  the  Duke  of 
York  without  a  Secretary.  For  though  He  had  a  JValloon  that  was,  in 
RefpeCt  of  the  Languages  of  which  He  was  Mafter,  fit  for  that  Function  in 
the  Army,  and  had  difcharged  it  very  well  for  fome  Years ;  yet  for  the 
Province  the  Duke  was  now  to  govern,  having  the  Office  of  High  Admiral 
40  of  England ,  He  was  without  any  fit  Perfon  to  difcharge  the  Office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  with  any  tolerable  Sufficiency :  So  that  Mr.  Coventry  no  fooner  offered 
his  Service  to  the  Duke,  but  He  was  received  into  that  Employment,  very 
honourable  under  fuch  a  Mafter,  and  in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  Profit  next  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  if  they  in  that  RefpeCt  be  to  be  preferred. 

He  had  been  well  known  to  the  King  and  Duke  in  France ,  and  had  a 
Brother  whom  the  King  loved  well  and  had  promifed  to  take  into  his  Bed¬ 
chamber,  as  He  fhortly  after  did,  Harry  Coventry ,  who  was  beloved 
by  every  Body,  which  made  them  glad  of  the  Preferment  of  the  other ; 
whilft  They  who  knew  the  worft  of  him,  yet  knew  him  able  to  difcharge 
50  that  Office,  and  fo  contributed  to  tbe  Duke’s  receiving  him.  He  was 
a  fullen,  illnatured,  proud  Man,  whofe  Ambition  had  no  Limits,  nor 
could  be  contained  within  any.  His  Parts  were  very  good,  if  Fie  had  not 
thought  them  better  than  any  other  Man’s ;  and  He  had  Diligence  and  In- 
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duftry,  which  Men  of  good  Parts  are  too  often  without,  which  made 
him  quickly  to  have  at  leaft  Credit  and  Power  enough  with  the  Duke ; 
and  He  was  without  thofe  Vices  which  were  too  much  in  Requeft,  and 
which  make  Men  moft  unfit  for  Bufinefs  and  the  Truft  that  cannot  be 
feparated  from  it. 

He  had  fate  a  Member  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Parliament,  with  very  much  Reputation  of  an  able  Man.  He  fpake 
pertinently,  and  was  always  very  acceptable  and  well  heard ;  and  was  one 
of  thofe  with  whom  They,  who  were  trufted  by  the  King  in  condu&ing 
his  Affairs  in  the  lower  Houfe,  confulted  very  frequently ;  but  not  fo  io 
much,  nor  relied  equally  upon  his  Advice,  as  upon  fonle  few  others  who 
had  much  more  Experience,  which  He  thought  was  of  Ufe  only  to  igno¬ 
rant  and  dull  Men,  and  that  Men  of  Sagacity  could  fee  and  determine  at  a 
little  Light,  and  ought  rather  to  perfuade  and  engage  Men  to  do  that 
which  They  judged  fit,  than  confider  what  themfelves  were  inclined  to  do : 
And  fo  did  not  think  himfelf  to  be  enough  valued  and  relied  upon,  and 
only  to  be  made  Ufe  of  to  the  celebrating  the  Defigns  and  Contrivance  of 
other  Men,  without  being  fignal  in  the  Managery,  which  He  afpired  to  be. 
Nor  did  any  Man  envy  him  the  Province.,  if  He  could  indeed  have  governed 
it,  and  that  others  who  had  more  ufeful  Talents  would  have  been  ruled  by  io 
him.  However  being  a  Man  who  naturally  loved  Faction  and  Contradic¬ 
tion,  He  often  made  Experiments  how  far  He  could  prevail  in  the  Houfe, 
by  declining  the  Method  that  was  prefcribed,  and  propofing  fomewhat  to 
the  Houfe  that  was  either  befide  or  contrary  to  it,  and  which  the  others 
Would  not  oppofe,  believing,  in  Regard  of  his  Relation,  that  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  newer  Directions:  And  then  if  it  fucceeded  well  (as  fometimes  it 
did),  He  had  Argument  enough  to  cenfure  and  inveigh  againft  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  for  having  taken  fo  ill  Meafures  of  the  Temper  and  AffeCtions  of  the 
Houfe ;  for  He  did  not  diffemble  in  his  private  Converfation  (though  his 
outward  Carriage  was  very  fair)  that  He  had  no  Kindnefs  for  him,  which  1° 
in  Gratitude  He  ought  to  have  had ;  nor  had  He  any  Thing  to  complain  of 
from  him.,  but  that  He  wifhed  well  and  did  all  He  could  to  defend  and  fup- 
port  a  very  worthy  Perfon,  who  had  deferved  very  well  from  the  King,  againft 
whom  He  manifefted  a  great  and  caufelefs  Animofity,  and  defired  to  opprels 
for  his  own  Profit,  of  which  He  had  an  immoderate  Appetite. 

When  thofe  two  Perfons,  Sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr.  Coventry ,  (between 
whom  there  had  been  as  great  a  League  of  Friendfhip,  as  can  be  between 
two  very  proud  Men  equally  illnatured)  came  now  to  fit  together  in  the  Houle 
of  Commons ;  though  the  former  of  them  knew  no  more  of  the  Conftitution 
and  Laws  of  England  than  He  did  of  China ,  nor  had  in  Truth  a  Care  or  40 
Tendernefs  for  Church  or  State,  but  believed  France  was  the  beft  Pattern  in 
the  World ;  They  thought  They  fhould  have  the  greateft  Wrong  imaginable, 
if  They  did  not  entirely  govern  it,  and  if  the  King  took  his  Meafures  of 
what  fhould  be  done  there  from  any  Body  but  themfelves.  They  made 
Friendlhips  with  fome  young  Men,  who  fpake  confidently  and  often,  and 
upon  fome  Occafions  feemed  to  have  Credit  in  the  Houfe.  And  upon  a  little 
Converfation  with  thofe  Men,  who  being  Country  Gentlemen  of  ordinary 
Condition  and  mean  Fortunes  were  defirous  to  have  Intereft  in  fuch  a  Per¬ 
fon  as  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  who  was  believed  to  have  great  Credit  with  the 
King ;  He  believed  He  underftood  the  Houfe  and  what  was  to  be  done  to 
there,  as  well  as  any  Man  in  England . 

He  recommended  thofe  Men  to  the  King  “  as  Perfons  of  fublime  Parts, 

"  worthy  of  his  Majefty’s  carefting :  That  He  would  undertake  to  fix  them 
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“  to  his  Service;  and  when  They  were  his  own,  He  might  carry  what  He 
“  would  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.”  The  Men  had  Parts  indeed  and 
good  Affe&ions,  and  often  had  reforted  to  the  Chancellor,  received  Advice 
from  him,  and  thought  themfelves  beholden  to  him ;  being  at  that  Time 
entirely  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Pollard ,  who  was  himfelf  ftill  advifed  by 
the  Chancellor  (with  whom  He  had  a  long  and  faft  Friendfhip)  how  He 
fhould  dired  his  Friends,  having  indeed  a  greater  Party  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  willing  to  be  difpofed  of  by  him,  than  any  Man  that  ever  fate  there 
in  my  Time.  But  now  thefe  Gentlemen  had  got  a  better  Patron ;  the  new 
io  Courtier  had  raifed  their  Value,  and  talked  in  another  Dialed:  to  them,  of 
Recompenfes  and  Rewards,  than  They  had  heard  formerly.  He  carried 
them  to  the  King,  and  told  his  Majefty  in  their  own  Hearing,  “  what  Men 
“  of  Parts  They  were,  what  Services  They  had  done  for  him,  and  how 
“  much  greater  They  could  do And  his  Majefty  received  and  conferred 
with  them  very  gracioufly,  and  difmiffed  them  with  Promifes  which  made 
them  rich  already. 

The  two  Friends  before  mentioned  agreed  fo  well  between  themfelves, 
that  whether  They  fpake  together  or  apart  to  the  King,  They  faid  always 
the  fame  Things,  gave  the  fame  Information,  and  took  Care  that  Both  their 
zo  Matters  might  have  the  fame  Opinions  and  Judgments.  They  magnified 
the  Affections  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  “  which  were  fo  great  and  united, 
t£  that  They  would  do  whatfoever  his  Majefty  would  require.  That  there 
££  were  many  worthy  and  able  Men,  of  whofe  Wifdom  the  Houfe  was  fo 
££  well  perfuaded,  that  They  commonly  confented  to  whatfoever  They  pro- 
“  pofed:  And  that  thefe  Men  complained,  that  They  had  no  DireSlions  given 
<£  to  them  which  TV  ay  They  might  bejl  ferve  the  King ;  They  knew  not  what 
c£  He  defined,  which  when  They  Jhould  do,  it  would  quickly  appear  how  much 
££  They  were  at  the  King's  Difpofal ,  a?id  all  Things  which  now  depended  long 
££  would  be  hereafter  dif patched  in  Half  the  TimeT 
3o  The  King  wondered  very  much,  “that  his  Friends  in  the  Houfe  were 
“  no  better  informed,  of  which  He  had  never  heard  any  Complaint  before, 

C£  and  wifhed  them  to  Ipeak  with  the  Chancellor For  neither  of  thefe 
Men  were  yet  arrived  at  the  Confidence  to  infinuate  in  the  leaft  Degree 
any  Ill-Will  or  Prejudice  to  him,  though  They  were  not  united  in  any 
one  Thing  more  than  the  Defire  of  his  Ruin,  and  the  Refolution  to 
compafs  it  by  all  the  ill  Arts  and  Devices  They  could  ufe;  but  till  it  fhould 
be  more  feafonable,  They  diffembled  to  Both  their  Mafters  to  have  a  high 
Efteem  of  him,  having  not  yet  Credit  enough  with  either  to  do  him  Harm. 

They  faid,  C£  They  would  very  willingly  repair  to  him,  and  be  direCled  by 
40 ££  him:  But  They  defired  that  his  Majefty  himfelf  would  firft  fpeak  to  him 
££  (becaufe  it  would  not  fo  well  become  them)  to  call  thofe  Perfons,  whom 
“  They  had  recommended  to  him,  to  meet  together  with  the  reft  with 
cc  whom  He  ufed  to  advife ;  which  the  Perfons  They  named  They  were 
<£  fure  would  be  very  glad  of,  having  all  of  them  a  great  Efteem  of  the 
“  Chancellor,  and  being  well  known  to  him,”  as  indeed  They  were,  and 
moft  of  them  obliged  by  him. 

The  King  willingly  undertook  it :  And  being  fhortly  after  attended 
by  the  Chancellor,  his  Majefty  told  him  all  that  the  other  two  had  faid  to 
him,  and  did  not  forget  to  let  him  know  the  great  Good-Will  They  had  Both 
joprofeffed  towards  him.  He  alked  him  ££  what  He  thought  of  fuch  and 
££  fuch  Men,”  and  particularly  named  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Churchill ,  and 
fome  other  Men  of  better  Quality  and  much  more  Intereft,  ££  who  ’  He 
laid  ££  took  it  ill  that  They  were  not  particularly  informed  what  the 
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«  King  defired,  and  which  Way  They  might  bell  ferve  him and  bade 
him,  “  that  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  reft,  thefe  Men  might  likewife  have 
“  Notice  to  be  prefen t,  together  with  Sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr.  William  Co - 
“  ventry  \  '  for  Harry  Coventry  (who  was  a  much  wifer  Man  than  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  and  had  a  much  better  Reputation  with  wife  Men)  was  conftantly  in 
thofe  Councils. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  “  that  great  and  notorious  Meetings  and  Ca- 
“  bals  in  Parliament  had  been  always  odious  in  Parliament:  And  though 
« they  might  produce  fome  Succefs  in  one  or  two  Particulars  till  they 
“  were  difcovered,  they  had  always  ended  unluckily ;  until  they  were 
“  introduced  in  the  late  ill  Times  by  fo  great  a  Combination,  that  they 
“  could  not  receive  any  Difcountenance.  Yet  that  They,  who  compared 
“  all  their  wicked  Defigns  by  thofe  Cabals,  were  fo  jealous  that  They  might 
“  be  overmatched  by  the  like  Practices,  that  when  They  difcovered  any 
“  three  or  four  of  thofe,  who  were  ufed  to  concur  with  them,  to  have  any 
“  private  Meetings,  They  accufed  them  to  confpire  againft  the  Parliament. 

“  That  when  his  Majefty  returned,  and  ajl  the  World  was  full  of  Joy  and 
“  Delight  to  ferve  him,  and  Perfons  were  willing  and  importunate  to  receive 
“  Direction  how  They  might  do  it  in  that  Convention  •  Care  had  been 
<£  taken  without  any  Noife,  or  bringing  any  Prejudice  upon  thofe  who  were 20 
“  willing  to  be  Inftruments  towards  the  procuring  what  was  defirable,  and 
<£  to  prevent  what  would  be  ingrateful,  that  little  Notice  might  be  taken  of 
££  them,  which  had  good  Succefs.” 

££  That  fince  this  Parliament  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  He  had,  by  his  Ma- 
<£  jelly’s  Direction,  made  Choice  of  fome  Perfons  eminent  for  their  Affedtion 
“  to  the  Crown,  of  great  Experience  and  known  Abilities,  to  confer  with 
“  for  the  better  preparing  and  conducing  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
<£  Houfe  of  Commons :  But  the  Number  of  them  was  not  fo  great  as  to 
“  give  any  Umbrage.  Nor  did  They  meet  oftner  together  with  them, 

C£  than  upon  Accidents  and  Contingencies  was  abfolutely  necelfary ;  but  ap-  3® 
“  pointed  thofe  few  who  had  a  mutual  Confidence  in  each  other,  and  every 
“  one  of  which  had  an  Influence  upon  others  and  advifed  them  what  to 
££  do,  to  meet  by  themfelves,  either  at  the  Lord  Bridgman  s  or  Mr.  At- 
“  torney’s  Chambers,  who  Hill  gave  Notice  to  the  other  two  of  what  was 
“  necelfary,  and  received  Advice.  That  there  were  very  few  of  any 
<£  notable  Confideration,  who  did  not  frequently  repair  to  Both  of  them, 

££  either  to  dine  with  them  or  to  perform  fome  Office  of  Civility ;  with  every 
<£  one  of  whom  They  conferred,  and  faid  what  was  necelfary  to  inform 
<£  them  what  was  fit  for  them  to  do.” 

“That  two  of  thofe  who  were  named  by  his  Majefty,  Mr.  Clifford  and 
t£Mr.  Churchill ,  were  honeft  Gentlemen,  and  received  the  Advice  They 
<£  were  to  follow  from  Sir  Hugh  Pollard ,  who  had  in  Truth  a  very  parti- 
“  cular  Influence  upon  all  the  Cornijh  and  Devonjhire  Men.  And  that  his 
“  Majefty  might  know  that  He  had  not  been  well  informed,  that  the  others 
<c  named  by  him  took  it  unkindly  that  They  did  not  know  his  Pleafure , 

“  who  were  leading  Meny  as  indeed  They  were ;  He  aflured  his  Majefty 
££  that  there  was  not  one  of  thofe,  who  was  not  particularly  confulted 
££  with,  and  advertiled  by  lome  Perfon  who  was  chofen  by  every  one  of 
££  them  for  that  Purpofe;  and  that  They  would  by  no  Means  refort  to 
<£  any  Meeting,  fearing  to  undergo  the  odious  Name  of  Undertakers ,  which  ?o 
“  in  all  Parliaments  hath  been  a  Brand:  But  as  They  had  never  oppofed 
“  any  Thing  that  related  to  his  Service,  fo  upon  any  private  Insinuation 
<£  They  had  been  ready  to  propofe  any  Thing  which  would  not  have 
3  ££  been 
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“  been  fo  acceptable  from  any,  who  had  been  known  to  have  Relation  to  his 
“  Service,  or  to  depend  upon  thole  who  had.” 

He  befought  his  Majefty  to  confider,  “  whether  any  Thing  had  hitherto, 

“  in  near  three  Years,  fallen  out  amifs  or  fhort  of  what  He  had  expe&ed, 

“  in  the  wary  Admin iftration  that  had  been  in  that  Affair;”  and  did  not 
conceal  his  own  Fears,  “  that  putting  it  into  a  more  open  and  wider 
“  Channel,  his  Majefty’s  own  too  publick  fpeaking  with  the  Members  of 
“  Parliament,  and  believing  what  every  Man  who  was  prefent  told  him  palled 
“  in  Debates,  and  who  for  Want  of  Comprehenlion  as  well  as  Memory 
10  “  committed  many  Miftakes  in  their  Relations,  would  be  attended  with 
<c  fome  Inconveniences  not  eafy  to  be  remedied.”  The  King  was  not  dif* 
fatisfied  with  the  Difcourfe,  but  feemed  to  approve  it :  However  He  would 
have  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  Mr.  Clifford  and  Churchill ,  called  to  the  next 
Meeting  ;  and  becaufe  They  were  to  be  introduced  into  Company  They  had 
not  ufed  to  converfe  with,  that  it  Ihould  be  at  the  Chancellor’s  Chamber, 
who  Ihould  let  the  reft  know  the  good  Opinion  his  Majefty  had  of  thofe 
who  were  added  to  the  Number. 

By  this  Means  and  with  thefe  Circumftances  this  Alteration  was  made  in  An  Alteration 
the  Conduct  of  the  King’s  Service  in  the  Parliament ;  upon  which  many  other  Zgment  'of 
10  Alterations  followed  by  Degrees,  though  not  at  once.  Yet  prelently  it  ap- tbe  HouJe  *f 
peared,  that  this  Introduction  of  new  Confidents  was  not  acceptable  to 
thofe,  who  thought  They  had  very  well  difeharged  their  Truft.  Sir  Harry 
Bennet  was  utterly  unknown  to  them,  a  Man  unverfed  in  any  Bulinels, 
who  never  had  nor  ever  was  like  to  fpeak  in  the  Houfe,  except  in  his  Ear 
who  fate  next  him  to  the  Difadvantage  of  fome  who  had  fpoken,  and  had 
not  the  Faculties  to  get  himfelf  beloved,  and  was  thought  by  all  Men  to  be 
a  Roman  Catholick ,  for  which  They  had  not  any  other  Reafon  but  from  his 
Indifference  in  all  Things  which  concerned  the  Church. 

Wh  en  They  met  firft  at  the  Chancellor’s  Chamber,  as  the  King  had  di- 
30  re&ed,  They  conferred  freely  together  with  little  Difference  of  Opinion : 

Though  it  appeared  that  They,  who  had  ufed  to  be  together  before,  did 
not  ule  the  fame  Freedom  as  formerly  in  delivering  their  particular  Judg¬ 
ments,  not  having  Confidence  enough  in  the  new  Comers,  who  in  their 
private  Meetings  afterwards  took  more  upon  them,  rather  to  direCt  than  to 
advife  ;  fo  that  the  other  grew  unfatisfied  in  their  Converfation.  And  though 
the  Meetings  continued  at  one  of  the  Places  before  mentioned ,  fome  always 
difeontinued  their  Attendance ;  fo  that  by  Degrees  there  were  lefs  Refolu- 
tions  taken  than  had  been  formerly :  Nor  was  there  fo  cheerful  a  Con¬ 
currence,  or  fo  fpeedy  a  Difpatch  of  the  Bufinefs  depending  in  the  Houle, 

40as  had  been. 

However,  there  appeared  Nothing  of  Difunion  in  the  Parliament,  but 
the  fame  Zeal  and  Concurrence  in  all  Things  which  related  to  the  King. 

The  Murmurs  and  Difcontents  were  moft  in  the  Country,  where  the  Peo¬ 
ple  began  to  talk  with  more  Licenle  and  lefs  Reverence  of  the  Court  and 
of  the  King  himlelf,  and  to  reproach  the  Parliament  for  their  railing  fo  much 
Money,  and  increaftng  of  the  Impofitions  upon  the  Kingdom,  without 
having  done  any  Thing  for  the  Redrefs  of  any  Grievance  that  lay  upon 
the  People.  The  Licenfe  with  Reference  to  Religion  grew  every  Day 
greater,  the  Conventicles  more  frequent  and  more  infolent,  which  difturbed 
50 the  Country  exceedingly;  but  not  fo  much  as  the  Liberty  the  Papijls  af- 
fumed,  who  behaved  themlelves  with  Indifcretion,  and  bragged  as  if  They 
had  a  Toleration  and  cared  not  what  the  Magiftrates  could  do.  The 
Parliament  had  a  Defire  to  have  provided  againft  thofe  Evils  with  the  lame 
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Rigour:  But  though  there  would  have  been  a  general  Content  in  any  Pro- 
vifton  that  could  be  made  againft  the  Fanaticks  and  the  Conventicles,  yet 
there  would  not  be  the  like  Concurrence  againft  the  Papijls ;  and  it  was 
not  poflible  to  carry  on  the  one  without  the  other.  And  therefore  the  Court, 
that  They  might  be  fure  to  prevent  the  laft,  interrupted  all  that  was  pro- 
pofed  againft  the  former,  which  They  wifhed  provided  againft,  and  chofe 
to  have  neither  out  of  Fear  of  Both;  which  increafed  the  Diforders  in  the 
Country,  and  caufed  more  Reflexions  upon  the  Court:  So  that  this  Sef- 
ilon  of  Parliament  produced  lefs  of  Moment  than  any  other. 

And  the  King,  after  They  had  given  him  four  Subftdies,  which  was  all 10 
the  Money  They  could  be  drawn  to  give,  that  He  might  part  as  kindly 
with  them  as  He  ufed  to  do,  and  upon  Diteovery  of  feveral  feditious  Meet¬ 
ings  amongft  the  Officers  of  the  difbanded  Army,  which  He  could  beft  fup- 
prefs  when  He  had  moft  Leifure,  He  refolved  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 

/  And  fo  fending  for  them  upon  the  27th  of  July>  He  thanked  them  for  the 

Prefent  which  They  had  made  to  him  of  the  four  Subftdies,  “  which”  He  told 
the  King's  them  “  He  would  not  have  received  from  them,  if  it  were  not  abfolutely 
Tritgat\onofa  neceflary  for  their  Peace  and  Quiet  as  well  as  his:  And  that  it  would  yet 
KeJarlIa'  U  veIT  Good,  if  He  did  not  improve  it  by  very  good  Huf- 

“  bandry  of  his  own;  and  by  retrenching  thofe  very  Expenfes,  which  in  *3 
€t  many  RefpeXs  might  be  thought  neceflary  enough.  But  They  fhould 
“  fee  that  He  would  much  rather  impofe  upon  himtelf,  than  upon  his  Sub- 
a  jeXs ;  and  that  if  all  Men  would  follow  his  Example  in  retrenching  their 
“  Expenfes  (which  poflibly  They  might  do  with  much  more  Convenience 
“  than  He  could  do  his)  the  Kingdom  would  in  fhort  Time  gain  what  They 
£<  had  given  him  that  Day.”  He  told  them,  “  He  was  very  glad  that  They 
“  were  going  into  their  feveral  Countries,  where  their  Prefence  would  do 
“  much  Good:  And  He  hoped  their  Vigilance  and  Authority  would  pre- 
“  vent  thofe  Difturbances,  which  the  reftlefs  Spirits  of  ill  and  unquiet  Men 
u  would  be  always  contriving,  and  of  which  his  Majefty  did  afture  them 
“  They  promifed  themfelves  fome  EfFeXs  that  Summer.  And  that  there  had 
“  been  more  Pains  and  unufual  Ways  taken  to  kindle  the  old  fatal  Fears 
“  and  JealoufieSj  than  He  thought  He  fhould  ever  have  lived  to  have  f'een, 

£t  at  leaft  to  have  teen  fo  countenanced.” 

t 

He  told  them,  “  that  He  had  expeXed  to  have  had  fome  Bills 
<c  prefented  to  him  againft  the  feveral  Diftempers  in  Religion,  againft 
“  feditious  Conventicles,  and  againft  the  Growth  of  Popery:  But  that  it 
“  might  be  They  had  been  in  fome  Fear  of  reconciling  thofe  Contradic- 
£t  tions  in  Religion  into  fome  Confpiracy  againft  the  publick  Peace,  to 
“  which  himfelf  doubted  Men  of  the  moft  contrary  Motives  in  Confcience^ 
<c  were  inclinable  enough.  He  did  promile  them  that  He  would  lay  that 
f£  Buftnefs  to  Heart,  and  the  Mifchiefs  which  might  flow  from  thofe  Li- 
££  cenfes;  and  if  He  lived  to  meet  with  them  again,  as  He  hoped  He 
££  fhould,  He  would  himfelf  take  Care  to  prefent  two  Bills  to  them  to  that 
££  End.  And  that,  as  He  had  already  given  it  in  Charge  to  the  Judges,  in 
££  their  feveral  Circuits,  to  ufe  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  prevent  and  pu- 
££  nifh  the  fcandalous  and  feditious  Meetings  of  Sectaries,  and  to  conviX  the 
“  Papijls ;  fo  He  would  be  as  watchful,  and  take  all  the  Pains  He  could, 

“  that  neither  the  one  or  the  other  fhould  difturb  the  Peace  of  the  Kincr- 
<£  dom.”  And  adding  many  gracious  Expreflions  of  his  Efteem  and  Con- 
fidence  in  their  AffeXions,  He  caufed  them  to  be  prorogued  towards  the 
End  of  Marche  which  would  be  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1664. 
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The  King  had  an  Intention  at  that  Time  to  have  prepared  againft  the  7he  y 
next  Meeting  two  fuch  Bills  as  He  mentioned  to  them,  and  was  well  enough  tendi  to ?re- 
content  that  the  Parliament  had  not  prefented  fuch  to  him,  which  He  well 
forefaw  would  not  have  been  fuch  as  He  fhould  have  been  pleafed  with.  P.^WSefta- 
He  would  have  liked  the  moft  rigorous  Ads  againft  all  the  other  Fadions 
in  Religion,  but  did  not  think  the  Papifis  had  deferved  the  fame  Severities, 
which  would  have  been  provided  againft  them  with  the  other,  it  being 
very  apparent,  that  the  Kingdom  generally  had  refumed  their  old  Jealouftes 
of  them,  provoked  by  the  very  unwary  Behaviour  of  that  People,  who 
ic  bragged  of  more  Credit  in  the  Court  than  They  could  juftify,  though  moft 
Men  thought  They  had  too  much  :  And  that  was  the  Reafon  that  He 
had  commanded  the  Chancellor  to  require  the  Judges,  who  were  then  be¬ 
ginning  their  Circuits,  to  caufe  the  Ro??ian  Catholicks  to  be  convided,  which 
He  believed  would  allay  much  of  the  Jealouftes  in  the  Country,  as  for  the 
prefent  it  did.  And  then  He  refolved  to  caufe  two  fuch  Bills  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  feveral  Reafons,  of  which  the  principal  was,  that  He  might  divide 
them  into  two  Bills ;  prefuming  that  when  He  had  fent  one  againft  either, 

They  would  not  affed  reducing  Both  into  one,  which  ,was  that  which  the 
Catholick  Party  moft  apprehended. 

10  His  Majefty  was  himfelf  very  unfatisfied  with  the  imprudent  Carriage  of  imprudent  Be. 
the  Catholicks ,  and  thought  They  did  affed  too  much  to  appear  as  if  They  °^the 
flood  upon  the  Level  with  all  other  Subjeds:  And  He  received  very  parti¬ 
cular  and  unqueftionable  Information,  that  fome  Priefts  had  made  it  an 
Argument  to  fome  whom  They  endeavoured  to  make  their  Profelytes,  “  that 
the  King  was  of  their  Religion  in  his  Heart,  and  would  fhortly  declare 
it  to  all  the  World with  which  his  Majefty  was  marvelloufly  offended, 
and  did  heartily  deftre  that  any  of  thole  indilcreet  Perfons  might  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  with  Severity.  Yet  He  had  no  Mind  that  any  Man  fhould 
be  put  to  Death,  which  could  hardly  be  avoided  if  any  Man  fhould  be 
3c  brought  to  Trial  in  the  Cafe  aforefaid,  except  He  had  granted  his  Pardon, 
which  with  thele  Circum fiances  would  have  carried  Scandal  in  it.  Beftdes 
He  did  think  the  wifeft  of  that  Party  had  not  carried  themfelves  with  Mo-  - 
defty  enough,  with  what  was  good  for  themfelves  and  for  his  Majefty ’s  Ho¬ 
nour.  And  therefore  He  had,  without  imparting  it  to  any  Friends  of 
theirs,  given  that  Direction  to  the  Judges  for  conviding  them,  as  the  beft 
Means  to  reclaim  them  to  a  better  Temper :  And  He  had  a  Purpofe,  that 
the  Bill  He  meant  fhould  be  prepared  fhould  more  effedually  perform 
that  Part,  without  expoling  them  to  any  notable  Inconveniences  in  their 
Perfons  or  their  Fortunes,  if  They  behaved  themfelves  well  and  warily. 

40  He  did  believe,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  his  Service  that  They  fhould  be  'The  King 
all  convided,  that  it  might  be  evident  to  himfelf  what  their  Numbers  con-  * 

lifted  of  and  amounted  to,  which  He  believed  would  be  found  much  infe- ccnviaed- 
riour  to  what  they  were  generally  computed,  and  then  the  Danger  from 
their  Power  would  not  be  thought  fo  formidable :  And  it  could  be  no  Pre¬ 
judice  to  them  without  a  further  Proceeding  upon  their  Convidion,  which 
He  was  refolved  to  reftrain,  as  He  well  might,  and  had  done  hitherto ;  re- 
folving  within  himfelf,  that  no  Man  fhould  fuffer  under  thofe  penal  Laws 
which  had  been  made  againft  them  in  the  Age  before,  if  They  lived  like 
good  Subjeds,  and  adminiftered  no  Occafton  of  Scandal.  And  as  he  was 
5c  not  referved  in  declaring  that  his  gracious  Purpofe  towards  them  (as  hath 
been  laid  before) ;  fo  hitherto  it  had  not  been  attended  by  any  Mur¬ 
murs:  And  yet  He  was  not  without  a  Purpofe  of  keeping  fuch  a  Power 
over  them,  as  might  make  them  wholly  depend  upon  him. 
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His  Majefty  did  in  his  Judgment  and  Inclination  put  a  great  Difference 
between  thofe  Roman  Catholicks ,  who  being  of  antient  Extraction  had  con¬ 
tinued  of  the  fame  Religion  from  Father  to  Son,  without  having  ever  been 
P  rot  eft  ant,  amongfl  whom  there  were  very  few  who  had  not  behaved  them- 
felves  very  worthily  ;  and  thofe,  who  fince  the  late  Troubles  had  apoftatized 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  the  Roman ,  without  any  fuch  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Confcience,  as  might  not  adminifler  jufl  Reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that 
their  Inducements  had  been  from  worldly  Temptations.  And  He  did  re- 
folve  in  his  Bill  to  make  a  DiflinCtion  between  thofe  ClafTes,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  at  leafl  to  difcourage  thofe  Lapfes  which  fell  out  too  frequently  in  i© 
the  Court ;  nor  did  Men  believe  that  They  need  make  any  Apology  for 
it,  but  appeared  the  more  confidently  in  all  Places.  He  did  refolve  like- 
wife  to  contract  and  lefTen  the  Number  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Perfons,  who 
upon  Millions  reforted  hither  as  to  an  Infidel  Nation  (which  was  and  is  a 
Grievance  that  the  Catholicks  would  be  glad  to  be  eafed  in),  and  to  reduce 
them  into  fuch  an  Order  and  Method  by  this  Bill,  that  He  might  himfelf 
know  the  Names  of  all  Priefts  remaining  in  the  Kingdom,  and  their  fe- 
veral  Stations  where  They  refided  ;  which  rnuft  have  produced  fuch  a  Secu¬ 
rity  to  thofe  who  flayed,  and  to  thofe  with  whom  They  flayed,  as  would 
have  fet  them  free  from  any  Apprehenfion  of  any  Penalties  impofed  by  pre- 
ceding  Parliaments. 

But  this  Delign  (which  comprehended  many  other  Particulars)  vanifhed 
as  foon  as  it  was  difcovered.  The  King’s  own  Difcourfe  of  a  Bill  that  He 
would  caufe  to  be  drawn  againfl  the  Roman  Catholicks  awakened  great 
Jealoufies  ;  nor  did  They  want  Inflruments  or  Opportunities  to  difcover 
what  the  Meaning  of  it  could  be.  Nor  was  the  King  referved  in  the  Ar¬ 
gument,  but  communicated  it  with  thofe  who  He  knew  were  well  affeCted 
to  that  Party,  and  to  one  or  two  of  themfelves  who  were  reputed  to  be 
moderate  Men,  and  to  defire  Nothing  but  the  Exercife  of  their  Religion 
with  the  greatefl  Secrecy  and  Caution,  and  who  often  informed  him  and  3° 
complained  “  of  the  Folly  and  Vanity  of  fome  of  their  Friends,  and  more 
££  particularly  of  the  Prefumption  of  the  yefuitsC  And  fuch  Kind  of  Fac¬ 
tions  and  Divifions  there  are  amongfl  them,  which  might  be  cultivated  to 
very  happy  Productions :  But  fuch  Ingenuity,  as  to  be  contented  with  what 
might  gratify  all  their  own  Pretences,  there  is  not  amongfl  them. 

These  moderate  Men  complained  already,  “  that  the  King  was  de- 
tc  ceived  by  their  Enemy  the  Chancellor,”  who  indeed  was  generally  very 
odious  to  them,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  They  knew  He  was  ir¬ 
reconcilable  to  their  Profeflion  ;  not  that  They  thought  He  defired  that 
the  Laws  fhould  be  put  in  Execution  againfl  them  ;  and  fome  of  the  chief 
of  them  believed  him  to  be  much  their  Friend,  and  had  Obligations  to 
him.  But  They  all  lamented  this  Direction  given  to  the  Judges  for  their 
Conviction,  “  which”  They  informed  the  King  “  was  the  neceffary  Preamble 
<£  to  the  highefl  Perfecution  the  Law  had  prepared  againfl  them.  That  till 
££  They  were  convicted  They  were  in  the  fame  Predicament  with  the  reft  of 
“  his  Subjects ;  but  as  foon  as  They  were  convicted”  (which  the  Judges  now 
caufed  to  be  profecuted  throughout  the  Kingdom),  ££  They  were  liable  to  all 
££  the  other  Penalties,  which  his  Majefty  was  inclined  to  proteCt  them  from.” 
They  prefented  to  him  a  fhort  Memorial  of  the  Difad  vantages  which  were 
confequent  to  a  Conviction,  in  which  They  alleged  fome  Particulars  50 
which  were  not  clear  in  the  Law,  at  leaft  had  never  been  praCtifed  in 
the  fevereft  Times. 
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Though  the  King  had  well  weighed  all  He  had  done  before  He  did  it, 
and  well  knew,  after  all  their  Infinuations  and  Allegations,  that  none  of 
thofe  Inconveniences  could  enfue  to  them,  if  He  reftrained  any  further  Pro- 
fecution,  which  He  always  had  intended  to  do;  yet  They  wrought  fo  far 
upon  him,  that  He  was  even  forry  that  He  had  proceeded  fo  far :  And  though 
it  was  not  fit  to  revoke  any  Part  of  it,  yet  He  cared  not  how  little  it  was 
advanced.  And  for  the  Bill  He  meant  to  prefent  in  the  next  Seflion, 

They  faid  “  all  their  Security  and  Quiet  They  had  enjoyed  fince  his  Ma- 
<c  jefty’s  happy  Return  depended  wholly  upon  the  general  Opinion,  that 
io  “  He  had  Favour  for  them,  and  Satisfaction  in  their  Duty  and  Obedience 
cC  as  good  Subjects,  and  their  Readinefs  to  do  him  any  Service,  which 
“  They  would  all  make  good  with  their  Lives  and  all  that  They  had. 

“But  if  He  fhould  now  difeover  any  Jealoufy  of  their  Fidelities,  and 
“  that  there  was  Need  of  a  new  Law  againft  them,  which  his  Purpofe 
“  of  providing  a  Bill  implied,  what  Mitigation  foever  his  Majefty  intended 
“  in  it,  it  would  not  be  in  his  Majefty’s  Power  to  reftrain  the  Paflion  of 
“other  Men;  but  all  thofe  Animofities  which  had  been  hitherto  covered 
c<  and  concealed,  as  grateful  to  him,  -  would  upon  this  Occafion  break 
“  out  to  their  DeflruCtion :  And  therefore  They  hoped,  that  whatever  Bit- 
20  Cc  ternefs  the  Parliament  might  exprefs  againft  them  when  They  came  toge- 
“  ther,  They  fhould  receive  no  Invitation  or  Encouragement  by  any  Jea- 
“  loufy  or  Difpleafure  his  Majefty  fhould  manifeft  to  have  towards  them.” 

Th  ese  and  the  like  Arguments,  or  the  Credit  of  thofe  who  urged  them,  The  King 
made  that  Impreflion,  that  He  declined  any  further  Thought  of  that  Bill ;  hu 
nor  was  there  ever  after  Mention  of  it.  The  Catholicks  grew  bolder  in  all  Places, 
and  converfant  in  thofe  Rooms  of  the  Court  into  which  the  King’s  Chaplains 
never  prefumed  to  enter ;  and  to  crown  all  their  Hopes,  the  Lady  de¬ 
clared  herfelf  of  that  Faith,  and  inveighed  fharply  againft  the  Church  She 
had  been  bred  in. 

3o  During  the  Interval  of  the  Parliament,  there  was  not  fuch  a  Vacation 
from  Trouble  and  Anxiety  as  was  expeCted.  The  domeftick  Unquietnefs 
in  the  Court  made  every  Day  more  Noife  abroad :  Infinite  Scandals  and 
Calumnies  were  fcattered  amongft  the  People;  and  They  exprefTed  their 
Difcontents  upon  the  great  Taxes  and  Impofitions  which  They  were  com- 
pelled  to  pay,  and  publickly  reproached  the  Parliament;  when  They  were 
in  Truth  vexed  and  grieved  at  Heart  for  that  which  They  durft  not  avow, 
and  did  really  believe  that  God  was  angry  with  the  Nation,  and  refolved  to 
exercife  it  under  greater  Tribulation  than  He  had  fo  lately  freed  them  from. 

The  general  Want  of. Money  was  complained  of,  and  a  great  Decay  of 
40 Trade;  fo  that  the  native  Commodities  of  the  Kingdom  were  not  tranf- 
ported.  Yet  Both  thefe  were  but  Pretences,  and  refulted  from  Combina¬ 
tions  rather  than  from  Reafon.  For  it  appeared  by  the  Cuftoms,  that  the 
Trade  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  though  fome  of  our  native  Com¬ 
modities,  efpecially  Cloth,  feemed  for  fome  Time  to  be  at  a  Stand ;  which 
proceeded  rather  from  the  prefent  Glut,  which  in  the  general  Licenfe  the 
Interlopers  had  irregularly  tranfported  in  great  Quantities,  by  which  the 
Prices  were  brought  low,  and  could  only  be  recovered  by  a  Reflraint  for 
fome  Time,  which  the  Merchant  Adventurers  put  upon  themfelves,  and 
would  have  put  upon  the  Interlopers,  who  were  at  laft  too  hard  for  them, 

50  even  upon  the  Matter  to  the  fupprefTing  the  Company,  that  had  flood  in 
great  Reputation  for  very  many  Years,  and  had  advanced  that  Manufacture 
to  a  great  Height ;  and  whether  it  deferved  that  Difcountenance,  Time  mufl 
decide.  How  unreafonafde  the  other  Difcourfe  was  of  Want  of  Moisey,  there 
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needs  no  other  Argument,  but  the  great  Purchafes  which  were  every  Day 
made  of  great  Eftates ;  nor  was  any  confiderable  Parcel  of  Land  in  any 
Part  of  England  offered  to  be  fold,  but  there  was  a  Purchafer  at  Hand  ready 
to  buy  it. 

However  thefe  Pretences,  together  with  the  fudden  bringing  up  all  the 
Money,  that  was  collected  for  the  King,  in  Specie  to  London ,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Bankers  advancing  fo  much  prefent  Money  for  the  emer¬ 
gent  Occafions,  for  which  They  had  thofe  Affignments  upon  the  Money  of 
the  Country,  did  really  produce  fuch  a  fudden  Fall  of  the  Rents  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  as  had  never  been  known  before :  So  that  Men  were  com-  xo 
a  fudden  Fail  pelled  to  abate  generally  a  fourth  Part  of  their  annual  Rents  at  the  leaf!:,  or 
cf  Rems.  to  take  their  Lands  into  their  own  Hands,  for  which  They  were  as  ill  pro¬ 
vided.  All  this  Mifchief  fell  upon  the  Nobility  and  greateft  Gentry,  who 
were  Owners  of  the  greateft  Eftates,  every  Body  whofe  Eftate  lay  in  Land 
,  undergoing  a  Share  in  the  Suffering,  which  made  the  Difcontent  general ; 
which  They  thought  the  beft  Way  to  remedy  would  be  to  raife  no  more 
Taxes,  which  They  took  to  be  the  Caufe  why  the  Rents  fell.  In  the 
mean  Time  the  Expenfes  of  the  Court,  and  of  all  who  depended  upon  it, 
grew  ftill  higher,  and  the  King  himfelf  lefs  intent  upon  his  Bufinefs,  and 
more  loved  his  Pleafures,  to  which  He  prefcribed  no  Limits,  nor  to  the  Ex-  2© 
penfes  which  could  not  but  accompany  them. 

Danger  of  an  There  was  Caufe  enough  to  be  jealous  of  the,  publick  Peace;  there 

hfurrethon.  ke}ng  every  £)ay  Difcoveries  made  of  private  Meetings  and  Conferences  be¬ 
tween  Officers  of  the  old  Army  ;  and  that  Correfpondencies  were  fettled 
between  them  throughout  the  Kingdom  in  a  wonderful  Method ;  and  that 
They  had  a  grand  Committee  refiding  in  London ,  who  had  the  fupreme 

P  Power,  and  which  fent  Orders  to  all  the  reft,  who  were  to  rife  in  one 
Day  and  meet  at  feveral  Rendezvoufes.  Hereupon  feveral  Perfons  were 
apprehended  and  committed  to  Prifon  ;  and  the  King  himfelf  often  took  the 
Pains  to  examine  them ;  and  They  confeffed  commonly  more  to  his  Majefty  3o 
himfelf  than  upon  any  other  Examination.  Proclamations  iffued  often  for 
the  baniffiing  all  Officers  who  had  ever  borne  Arms  againft  the  King 
twenty  Miles  from  London ,  which  did  more  publiffi  the  Apprehenfion  of 
new  Troubles. 

There  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that  there  were  many  feditious  Purpofes 
amongft  that  People,  of  which  there  often  appeared  fo  full  Evidence,  that 
many  were  executed  for  High  Treafon,  who  were  tried  and  condemned  by 
the  Judges  at  their  general  Seffions  at  Newgate:  Yet  there  was  often  Caufe 
to  believe  that  many  Men  were  committed,  who  in  Truth  had  not  been 
more  faulty,  than  in  keeping  ill  Company  and  in  hearing  idle  Difcourfes.  40 
Informing  was  grown  a  Trade,  which  many  affedlea  to  get  Money  by: 
And  as  the  King’s  Minifters  could  not  rejetft  in  a  Time  of  fo  much  Jealoufy, 
fo  the  receiving  them  gave  them  great  Trouble;  for  few  of  them  were 
willing  to  be  produced  as  Evidence  againft  thofe  They  accufed,  pretending, 
fometimes  with  Reafon,  tc  that  if  They  were  known  They  ffiould  be  ren- 
“  dered  ufelefs  for  the  future,  whereas  They  were  yet  unfufpedled  and  ad- 
u  mitted  into  all  Councils.”  All  the  Se&s  in  Religion  fpake  with  more 
Boldnefs  in  their  Meetings,  and  met  more  frequently,  than  they  had  ufed  to 
do  in  the  Times  that  Sir  Richard  Browne  and  Sir  yoh?2  Robinfon  had  been 
Lord  Mayors  ;  and  the  Officers  who  fucceeded  them  proved  lefs  vigilant.  so 
A  general  Defpondency  feemed  to  pofiefs  the  Minds  of  Men,  as  if  They  lit¬ 
tle  cared  what  came  to  pafs ;  which  did  not  proceed  fo  much  from  Malice, 
as  from  the  Difeafe  of  murmuring,  which  had  been  contra&ing  above 
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twenty  Years,  and  became  almoft  incorporated  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Nation. 

There  happened  about  this  Time  an  Alteration  in  the  Court,  xF&X.  An  intrigue  in 
produced  afterwards  many  other  Alterations  which  were  not  then  fufpeCted, 
yet  even  at  that  Time  was  not  liked  in  the  Court  itfelf,  and  lefs  out  of  it.  h.  Bennet. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purfe,  who  was  more  fit  for  that  Province  than 
for  any  other  to  which  He  could  be  applied,  did  not  think  himfelf  yet  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  Station  worthy  of  his  Merit  and  great  Qualifications.  Some 
Promifes  the  King  had  made  to  him  when  He  was  at  Fuentarabia ,  and  had 
io  long  much  Kindnefs  for  his  Perfon  and  much  Delight  in  his  Company :  So 
that  his  Friend,  Mr.  ONeile ,  who  was  ftill  ready  to  put  his  Majefty  in 
Mind  of  all  his  Services,  had  Nothing  hard  to  do  but  to  find  a  Vacancy 
that  might  give  Opportunity  for  his  Advancement ;  and  He  was  dexterous 
in  making  Opportunities  which  He  could  not  find,  and  made  no  Scruple 
to  infinuate  to  the  King,  “  that  the  Abilities  of  neither  of  his  Secretaries 
c£  were  fo  great  but  that  He  might  be  better  ferved.”  Indeed  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  who  did  not  naturally  love  old  Men,  had  not  fo  much  Efteem 
of  them  as  their  Parts  and  Induftry  and  Integrity  deferved,  and  would  not 
have  been  forry  if  either  or  Both  of  them  had  died, 
io  Secretary  Nicholas  had  ferved  the  Crown  very  many  Years  with  a  very  chera&r 
good  Acceptation,  was  made  Secretary  of  State  by  the  late  King,  and  loved  Nl' 
and'  trufted  by  him  in  his  neareft  Concernments  to  his  Death :  Nor  had 
any  Man,  who  ferved  him,  a  more  general  Reputation  of  Virtue  and  Piety 
.  and  unqueftionable  Integrity  throughout  the  Kingdom.  He  was  a  Man 
to  whom  the  Rebels  had  been  always  irreconcilable ;  and  from  the  End  of 
the  War  lived  in  Banifhment  beyond  the  Seas,  was  with  his  Majefty  from 
the  Time  He  left  France  (for  whilft  the  King  was  in  France  with  his  Mo¬ 
ther,  to  whom  the  Secretary  was  not  gracious,  He  remained  at  a  Diftance ; 
but  from  the  Time  that  his  Majefty  came  into  Germany  He  was  always 
30  with  him)  in  the  Exercife  of  the  fame  Function  He  had  under  his  Father, 
and  returned  into  England  with  him,  with  Hope  to  repair  his  Fortune  by  the 
juft  Perquifites  of  his  Office,  which  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  his  long 
Sufferings  and  Banifhment.  He  had  never  been  in  his  Youth  a  Man  of  quick 
and  fudden  Parts,  but  full  of  Induftry  and  Application  (which  it  may  be  is 
the  better  Compofition),  and  always  verfed  in  Bufinefs  and  all  the  Forms 
of  Difpatch.  He  was  now  fome  Years  above  feventy  ,  yet  truly  per¬ 
formed  his  Office  with  Punctuality,  and  to  the  Satisfaction  of  all  Men 
who  repaired  to  him:  And  the  King  thought  it  an  envious  as  well  as 
an  illnatured  Thing,  to  difcharge  fuch  an  Officer  becaufe  He  had  lived 
40  too  long. 

The  other  Secretary  was  Secretary  Morrice ,  whofe  Merit  had  been  his  of  Secretary 
having  tranfaCted  all  that  had  been  between  the  King  and  the  General, Mornte’ 
which  was  thought  to  be  much  more  than  it  wras.  Yet  He  had  behaved 
himfell  very  well,  and  as  much  difpofed  the  General  as  He  was  capable  of 
being  difpofed  ;  and  his  Majefty  had  preferred  him  to  that  Office  purely  to 
gratify  and  oblige  the  General ;  and  He  had  behaved  himfelf  very  ho- 
neftly  and  diligently  in  the  King’s  Service,  and  had  a  good  Reputation  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  did  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Office  without  Re¬ 
proach.  He  had  lived  moft  Part  of  his  Time  in  the  Country,  with  the 
so  Repute  of  a  wife  Man  and  a  very  good  Scholar  ,  as  indeed  He  was 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Learning ;  but  being  without  any  Knowledge 
in  the  modern  Languages,  He  gave  the  King  often  Occafion  to  laugh  at 
his  unfkilful  Pronunciation  of  many  Words.  In  the  Latin  Dilpatches, 
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which  concern  all  the  Northern  Parts,  He  was  ready,  and  treated  with 
thofe  Ambaffadours  fluently  and  elegantly  ;  and  for  all  domeftick  Affairs  no 
Man  doubted  his  Sufficiency,  except  in  the  Garb  and  Mode  and  Humour 
of  the  Court. 

And  the  Inducement  that  brought  him  in  made  it  unfit  to  remove  him, 
left  it  might  grieve  the  General,  whofe  Friend  and  Kinfman  He  was:  So 
that  there  was  no  Expedient  to  provide  for  Sir  Harry  Bennet ,  but  by  re¬ 
moving  Secretary  Nicholas  by  his  own  Confent ;  for  the  King  would  not  do 
it  otherwife  to  fo  old  and  faithful  a  Servant.  And  his  Majefty  was  the  more 
inclined  to  it,  becaufe  it  would  give  him  the  Opportunity  to  bring  another  *o 
Perfon  into  the  Office  of  the  Privy  Purfe,  of  whom  He  was  lately  grown 
very  fond,  and  towards  whom  He  had,  when  He  came  into  England ,  a 
greater  Averfion  than  to  any  Gentleman  who  had  been  abroad  with  him, 
and  that  was  Sir  Charles  Berkley ,  who  was  then  Captain  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Guard,  and  much  in  the  good  Grace  of  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Whilst  this  Intrigue  was  contriving  and  depending,  great  Care  was 
taken  that  it  might  not  come  to  the  Notice  of  the  Chancellor,  left  if  He 
could  not  divert  the  King  from  defiring  it,  which  They  believed  He  would 
not  attempt,  He  might  diffuade  his  old  Friend  the  Secretary,  with  whom 
He  had  held  a  long  and  particular  Friendfhip,  from  hearkening  to  any  *o 
Propofition,  or  accepting  any  Compofition ;  which  They  believed  not  un- 
reafonably  that  the  other  would  be  very  folicitous  in,  as  well  to  keep  a 
Man  in,  whom  He  could  entirely  truft,  as  to  keep  another  out,  of  whole 
Abilities  He  had  no  Efteem,  and  in  whofe  AffeCtion  He  had  no  Confidence: 
And  it  was  thought  by  many,  that  the  fame  Apprehenfion  prevailed  with 
the  good  old  Man  himfelf  to  cherifh  the  Secrecy.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
whole  Matter  was  refolved  and  confented  to,  before  ever  the  Chancellor  had 
a  Sufpicion  of  it. 

ONeile,  who  had  always  the  Skill  to  bring  that  to  pafs  by  others  which 
He  could  not  barefaced  appear  in  himfelf,  infinuated  to  Mr.  AJhburnha?n ,  30 
who  pretended  and  I  think  had  much  Friendfhip  for  the  Secretary,  “  that 
“  the  King  thought  the  Secretary  too  old  to  take  fo  much  Pains,  and  often 
t(  wifhed  that  his  Friends  would  perfuade  him  to  retire,  that  there  might  be 
“  a  younger  Man  in  the  Office,  who  could  attend  upon  his  Majefty  at  all 
“  Hours  and  in  all  Journies ;  but  that  his  Majefty  always  fpake  kindly  of 
“  him,  and  as  if  He  refolved  to  give  him  an  ample  Recompenfe:”  And  in 
Confidence  told  him,  “  that  the  King  had  an  impatient  Defire  to  have  Sir 
“  Harry  Bennet  Secretary  of  State.”  Ajhburnham  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Artifices  of  Court  too ;  and  thought  He  might  very  well  perform  the  Office  of 
a  Friend  to  his  old  Confident,  and  at  the  fame  Time  find  a  new  and  more  40 
ufeful  Friend  for  himfelf,  by  having  a  Hand  in  procuring  a  large  Satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  old,  and  likewife  facilitating  the  Way  for  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  Secretary,  who  could  not  forget  the  Obligation.  So  He  told  ONeile , 

“  that  all  the  World  knew  that  He  had  for  many  Years  profefled  a  great 
“  Friendfhip  for  Secretary  Nicholas"  (They  had  been  Both  Servants  at  the 
fame  Time  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  when  He  was  killed),  “and  that 
“  He  fhould  be  much  troubled  to  fee  him  difplaced  in  his  old  Age  with 
“  Contempt ;  but  if  his  Majefty  would  difmifs  him  with  Honour  and  Reward, 

<£  that  He  might  be  able  to  provide  for  his  Wife  and  Children,  He  would 
“  make  no  Scruple  to  perfuade  him  to  quit  his  Employment.”  ONeile  had  ro 
all  He  looked  for,  and  only  enjoined  him  Secrecy,  “  that  it  might  not  come 
“  to  tire  King’s  Ear  that  He  had  communicated  this  Secret  to  any  Man;  and 
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“  He  did  prefume,  that  before  any  Refolution  was  taken  in  it,  his  Majefty 
“  would  fpeak  of  it  to  the  Chancellor,” 

Within  a  Day  or  two  the  King  fent  for  AJhburnham  and  told  him, 
u  He  knew  He  was  a  Friend  to  the  Secretary,  who  was  now  grown  old, 
c<  and  not  able  to  take  the  Pains  He  had  done ;  that  He  had  ferved  his  Fa- 
“  ther  and  himfelf  very  faithfully,  and  had  fpent  his  Fortune  in  his  Service; 

“  that  if  He  were  willing  to  retire,  for  without  his  Confent  He  would  do 
“  Nothing,  He  would  give  him  ten  thoufand  Pounds,  or  any  other  Recom- 
“  penfe  He  fhould  choofe,”  implying  a  Title  of  Honour :  But  intimated, 
id  though  He  referred  all  to  his  own  Will,  “  that  He  wifhed,  and  that  it 
“  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  that  the  Office  might  be  vacant  and  at  his 
“  Majefty’s  Difpofal.” 

He  undertook  the  Employment  very  cheerfully,  and  quickly  imparted 
all  that  had  paffed  from  the  King,  and  all  that  He  knew  before,  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  ;  who  was  not  fond  of  the  Court,  and  thought  He  had  lived  long 
enough  there,  having  feen  and  obferved  much  that  He  was  grieved  at  Heart 
to  fee.  He  confidered,  that  though  this  Meflage  was  very  gracious,  and 
offered  a  noble  Reward  for  his  Service,  it  did  withal  appear  that  the  King 
did  defire  He  fhould  be  gone  ;  and  having  defigned  a  Succeffour  to  him, 

Xo  who  had  already  much  Credit  with  him,  if  He  fhould  feem  fullen  or  un¬ 
willing,  He  might  in  a  fhort  Time  be  put  out  without  any  Confideration, 
or  at  mod  with  the  Promife  of  one.  Thereupon  He  wifhed  his  Friend  u  to 
<£  affure  the  King,  that  He  would  very  readily  do  whatfoever  his  Majefty 
“  thought  neceflary  for  his  Service ;  but  He  hoped,  that  after  above  forty 
<£  Years  fpent  in  the  Service  of  the  Crown,  He  fhould  not  be  expofed  to 
<£  Difgrace  and  Contempt.  That  He  had  a  Wife  and  Children,  who  had 
<c  all  fuffered  with  him  in  Exile  till  his  Majefty’s  Return,  and  for  whom  He 
<c  could  not  make  a  competent  Provifion  without  his  Majefty’s  Bounty  ;  and 
c£  therefore  He  hoped,  that  before  his  Majefty  required  the  Signet,  He  would 
so  t£  caufe  the  Recompenfe  He  defigned  to  be  more  than  what  He  had  men- 
Ct  tioned,  and  to  be  firft  paid.” 

This  Province  could  not  be  put  into  a  fitter  Hand,  for  it  was  managed 
with  notable  Skill.  And  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Secretary  would 
willingly  refign,  which  was  feared,  and  that  only  a  better  Recompenfe  was 
expe&ed,  every  Body  was  willing  that  the  King  fhould  make  the  Act  look 
as  gracioufly  as  might  be,  that  the  Succeffor  might  be  attended  with  the  Se^taryfus 
lefs  Envy.  And  Mr.  Afliburjiham  cultivated  their  Impatience  fo  fkilfully, 
that  it  coft  the  King,  in  prefent  Money  and  Land  or  Leafe,  very  little  lefs 
than  twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  to  bring  in  a  Servant  whom  very  few  cared 
40  for,  in  the  Place  of  an  old  Servant  whom  every  Body  loved :  And  He  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  was  promifed,  before  He  refigned  his  Place.  And  if  the 
Change  had  been  as  good  for  the  King,  as  it  was  for  the  good  old  Secre¬ 
tary,  every  Body  would  have  been  glad.  And  thus  Sir  Harry  Rennet  was  sir  h.  b«i- 
at  the  King’s  Charge  accommodated,  even  to  the  Satisfa&ion  of  his  own 
Ambition :  And  his  Majefty  ■  was  as  well  pleafed,  that  He  had  gotten  Sir  ferlfEf 
Charles  Berkley  into  the  other  Office  about  his  Perfon,  whom  He  every  icy  Privy 
Day  loved  with  more  Paftion,  for  what  Reafon  no  Man  knew  nor  could 
imagine. 

And  from  this  Time  They  who  flood  at  any  near  Diftance  could  not  ne  chancer 
jo  but  difeern,  that  the  Chancellor’s  Intereft  and  Credit  with  the  King  mani-  l°deciff^ 
feftly  declined :  Not  that  either  of  thefe  two  pretended  to  be  his  Rival,  or 
appeared  to  crofs  any  Thing  in  Council  that  He  propofed  or  advifed ;  on 
the  contrary,  They  Both  profeffed  great  Refpedt  towards  him.  One  of 
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them,  being  no  Privy  Counfellor,  made  great  Profefiions  and  Addreffes  to 
him  by  himfelf,  and  by  Tome  Friends  who  had  much  Credit  with  him ;  pro- 
tefted  “  againft  meddling  at  all  in  Bufinefs,  and  that  He  only  hoped  to 
“  gain  a  Fortune  by  his  Majefty’s  Favour,  upon  which  He  might  be  able  “to 
“  live nor  did  it  appear  afterwards,  that  He  did  to  his  Death  wifh  that 
the  Chancellor’s  Power  fhould  be  leffened  :  And  the  other  made  all  the  Pro- 
feftions  imaginable  of  Affedtion  and  Refped  to  him,  and  repaired  upon  Oc- 
cafions  to  him  for  Advice  and  for  Direction.  Nor  in  Truth  could  either  of 
them  have  done  him  any  Prejudice  at  that  Time  with  the  King  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  do  it ;  but  by  pretending  the  contrary  by  Degrees  got  Power  *0 
to  do  it. 

The  King  juu  His  Majefty  did  not  in  the  lead  Degree  withdraw  his  Favour  from  him, 
Tavoufhim  heard  him  as  willingly,  came  as  often  to  him,  was  as  little  referved  in  any 
Thing ;  only  in  one  Particular  He  did  with  fome  Solemnity  conjure  him 
never  to  mention  it  to  him  again,  in  which  He  did  not  yet  pundually  obey 
him,  nor  avoid  feafonably  faying  any  Thing  to  him  which  He  believed  to  be 
his  Duty,  and  which  his  Majefty  never  feemed  to  take  ill.  And  whenever 
He  fpake  to  him  of  either  of  the  other  two  Gentlemen,  which  He  frequently 
did  with  much  Kindnefs,  He  always  added  fomewhat  of  Both  their  Refpedts 
and  Efteem  for  him,  as  a  Thing  that  pleafed  him  well ;  and  faid  once,  *© 
<£  that  it  concerned  them,  for  whenever  He  fhould  difcern  it  to  be  other- 
“  wife,  He  fhould  make  them  repent  it.”  Yet  notwithftanding  all  this, 
from  that  Time.Counfels  were  not  fo  fecret,  and  greater  Liberty  was  taken 
to  talk  of  the  publick  Affairs  in  the  Evening  Converfation,  than  had  been 
before,  when  they  happened  fometimes  to  be  fhortly  mentioned  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  fome  Wit  or  Jeft;  but  now  they  were  often  taken  into  De¬ 
bate,  and  cenfured  with  too  much  Liberty  with  Reference  to  Things  and 
Perfons ;  and  the  King  himfelf  was  lefs  fixed  and  more  irrefolute  in  hK 
Counfels ;  and  inconvenient  Grants  came  every  Day  to  the  Seal  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  particular  Perfons,  againft  which  the  King  had  particularly  refolved, 
and  at  laft  by  Importunity  would  have  paffed.  Laftly,  Both  thefe  Perfons 
were  moft  devoted  to  the  Lady,  and  much  depended  upon  her  Intereft, 
and  confequently  were  ready  to  do  any  Thing  that  would  be  grateful' 
to  her. 

There  was  another  Mifchief  contrived  about  this  Time,  that  had  a  much 
worfe  Influence  upon  the  Publick,  except  We  fhall  call  it  the  fame,  becaufo 
ne firji  Rife  ^  did  in  Truth  proceed  from  it.  Though  the  publick  State  of  Affairs,  in 
a/the  Dutch  Refpeft  Gf  the  Diflempers  and  Difcompofures  which  are  mentioned  before, 
and  that  the  Expenfes  exceeded  what  was  afligned  to  fupport  it,  whereby 
the  great  Debt  was  little  diminifhed,  yielded  little  Delight  to  thofe  who  40 
were  moft  trufted  to  manage  and  provide  for  them,  and  who  had  a  melan- 
cholick  and  dreadful  Apprehenfion  of  Confequences :  Yet  whilft  the  Nation 
continued  in  Peace,  and  without  any  Danger  from  any  foreign  Enemy, 
the  Profpedt  was  fo  pleafant,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  flood  at  a  Diftance, 
that  They  faw  Nothing  worthy  of  any  Man’s  Fear  ;  and  there  was  rea- 
fonable  Hope,  that  the  Expenfes  might  every  Year  be  reduced  within  rea- 
fonable  Bounds.  But  all  that  Hope  vanifhed,,  when  there  appeared  an  im¬ 
moderate  Defire  to  engage  the  Nation  in  a  War. 

Upon  the  King’s  firft  Arrival  in  England ,  He  manifefted  a  very  great 
Defire  to  improve  the  general  Traffick  and  Trade  of  the  Kingdom,  and  50 
upon  all  Occafions  conferred  with  the  moft  adtive  Merchants  upon  it,  and 
offered  all  that  He  could  contribute  to  the  Advancement  thereof.  He 
erected  a  Council  of  Trade,  which  produced  little  other  Effedt  than  the  Op- 
•tv  r  ;  4.  portunity 
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portunity  of  Mens  fpeaking  together,  which  pofiibly  dilpofed  them  to 
think  more,  and  to  confult  more  effe&ually  in  private,  than  They  could  in 
fuch  a  Crowd  of  Commifiioners.  Some  Merchants  and  Seamen  made  a 
Proportion  by  Mr.  William  Coventry  and  fome  few  others  to  the  Duke  of 
York. ,  ££for  the  Ere&ion  of  a  Company  in  which  They  defired  his  Royal  mErtaun 
“  Highnefs  to  prefide”  (and  from  thence  it  was  called  the  Royal  Company),  °-f[hK ImceL 
t£  to  which  his  Majefty  fhould  grant  the  foie  Trade  of  Guinea ,  which  in  a  tany- 
“  fhprt  Time  They  prefumed  would  bring  great  Advantage  to  the  Publick, 

<£  and  much  Profit  to  the  Adventurers,  who  fhould  begin  upon  a  joint 
10  Stock,  to  be  managed  by  a  Council  of  fuch  as  fhould  be  chofen  out  of  the 
“  Adventurers.” 

This  Privilege  had  before  the  Troubles  been  granted  by  the  late  King 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  and  others  named  by  him,  who  had  at  their  own 
Charge  fent  Ships  thither:  And  Sir  Nicholas  had  at  his  own  Charge  bought 
a  Nook  of  Ground,  that  lay  into  the  Sea,  of  the  true  Owners  thereof  (all 
that  Coaft  being  inhabited  by  Heathens),  and  built  thereon  a  good  Fort 
and  Warehoufes,  under  which  the  Ships  lay;  and  He  had  advanced  this 
Trade  fo  far  before  the  Troubles,  that  He  found  it  might  be  carried  on  with 
very  great  Benefit.  After  the  Rebellion  began,  and  Sir  Nicholas  betook 
sohimfelf  to  ferve  the  King,  fome  Merchants  continued  the  Trade,  and  either 
by  his  Confent  or  Cromwell' s  Power  had  the  Poflefiion  of  that  Fort,  called 
Cormantine ;  which  was  ftill  in  the  Poflefiion  of  the  Englijh  when  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  returned,  though  the  Trade  was  fmall,  in  Refpe<ft  the  Dutch  had  fixed 
a  ftronger  Quarter  at  no  great  Diftance  from  it,  and  fent  much  more  Ships 
and  Commodities  thither,  and  returned  once  every  Year  to  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  with  much  Wealth.  The  chief  End  of  this  Trade  was,  befides  the 
putting  off  great  Quantities  of  our  own  Manufactures  according  as  the  Trade 
fhould  advance,  to  return  with  Gold,  which  that  Coaft  produced  in  good 
Quantity,  and  with  Slaves,  Blacks ,  which  were  readily  fold  to  any  Planta- 
30  tion  at  great  Prices. 

The  Model  was  fo  well  prepared,  and  the  whole  Method  for  governing 
the  Trade  fo  rationally  propofed,  that  the  Duke  was  much  pleafed  with  it, 
and  quickly  procured  a  Charter  to  be  granted  from  the  King  to  this  Com-  a  charter 
pany  with  ample  Privileges,  and  his  Majefty  himfelf  to  become  an  Adven- grantcd  t0  u 
turer,  and  which  was  more,  to  afiift  them  for  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  their 
Trade  with  the  Ufe  of  fome  of  his  own  Ships.  The  Duke  was  the  Gover- 
nour  of  the  Company,  with  Power  to  make  a  Deputy :  All  the  other  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Council  were  chofen  by  the  Company,  which  confifted  of  Perfons 
of  Honour  and  Quality,  every  one  of  which  brought  in  five  hundred  Pounds 
4o  for  the  firft  joint  Stock,  with  which  They  fet  out  the  firft  Ships ;  upon 
the  Return  whereof  They  received  fo  much  Encouragement  and  Benefit, 
that  They  compounded  with  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  for  his  Propriety  in  the 
Fort  and  Caftle ;  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  another  Place  upon  the 
Coaft,  and  fent  many  Ships  thither,  which  made  very  good  Returns,  by 
putting  off  their  Blacks  at  the  Barhadoes  and  other  the  King’s  Plantations 
at  their  own  Prices,  and  brought  Home  fuch  Store  of  Gold  that  adminif- 
tered  the  firft  Occafion  for  the  Coinage  of  thole  Pieces,  which  from  thence 
had  the  Denomination  of  Guineas ;  and  what  was  afterwards  made  of  the 
fame  Species,  was  coined  of  the  Gold  that  was  brought  from  that  Coaft  by 
5o  the  Royal  Company.  In  a  Word,  if  that  Company  be  not  broken  or  dis¬ 
ordered  by  the  jealoufy  that  the  Gentlemen  Adventurers  have  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  their  Opinion  that  They  underftand  the  Myfteries  of  Trade  as 
well  as  the  other,  by  which  They  refufe  to  concur  in  the  neceffary  Expe- 
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dients  propofed  by  the  other,  and  interpofe  unlkilful  Overtures  of  their  own 
with  Pertinacy,  it  will  be  found  a  Model  equally  to  advance  the  Trade  of 
England  with  that  of  any  other  Company,  even  that  of  the  Eajl- Indies. 

From  the  firft  Entrance  into  this  Trade,  which  the  Duke  was  exceedingly 
difpofed  to  advance,  and  was  conftantly  prefent  himfelf  at  all  Councils, 
which  were  held  once  a  Week  in  his  own  Lodgings  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
eafily  difcovered  that  the  Dutch  had  a  better  Trade  there  than  the  Englifi , 
which  They  w7ere  then  willing  to  believe  that  They  had  no  Right  to,  for 
that  the  Trade  was  firft  found  out  and  fettled  there  by  the  Englifi ;  which 
was  a  fufficient  Foundation  to  fettle  it  upon  this  Nation,  and  to  exclude  all  10 
others,  at  leaft  by  the  fame  Law  that  the  Spaniard  enjoys  the  TV efl-Indies , 
and  the  Dutch  what  They  or  the  Portuguefe  pofiefied  in  the  Eajl .  But 
this  They  quickly  found  would  not  eftabliffi  fuch  a  Title  as  would  bear  a 
Difpute :  The  having  fent  a  Ship  or  two  thither,  and  built  a  little  Fort, 
could  not  be  allowed  fuch  a  Pofleffion  as  would  exclude  all  other  Nations. 
And  the  Truth  was;  the  Dutch  were  there  fome  Time  before  us,  and  the 
Dane  before  either :  And  the  Dutch ,  which  was  the  true  Grievance,  had 
planted  themfelves  more  advantageoufly,  upon  the  Bank  of  a  River,  than 
We  had  done;  and  by  the  Ere&ion  of  more  Forts  were  more  ftrongly 
feated,  and  drove  a  much  greater  Trade,  which  They  did  not  believe  They  10 
The  Mer-  would  be  perfuaded  to  quit.  This  drew  the  Difcourfe  from  the  Right  to 
thavtsjefrous  the  Eafinefs,  by  the  Afiiftance  of  two  or  three  of  the  King’s  Ships,  to  take 
away  all  that  the  Dutch  poffefted  in  and  about  Guinea ,  there  having 
never  been  a  Ship  of  War  feen  in  thofe  Parts;  fo  that  the  Work  might 
be  prefently  done,  and  fuch  an  Alliance  made  with  the  Natives,  who  did 
not  love  the  Dutch ,  that  the  EngliJIo  might  be  unqueftionably  poflefled  of 
the  whole  Trade  of  that  Country,  which  would  be  of  ineftimable  Profit  to 
the  Kingdom,  -r 

The  Merchants  took  much  Delight  to  enlarge  themfelves  upon  this  Ar¬ 
gument,  and  fhortly  after  to  difcourfe  ££  of  the  infinite  Benefit  that  would 
£  accrue  from  a  barefaced  War  againft  the  Dutch ,  how  eafily  They  might 
c  be  fubdued,  and  the  Trade  carried  by  the  Englijh.  That  Cromwell  had 
£  always  beaten  them,  and  thereby  gotten  the  greateft  Glory  He  had,  and 
£  brought  them  upon  their  Knees ;  and  could  totally  have  fubdued  them,  if 
£  He  had  not  thought  it  more  for  his  Intereft  to  have  fuch  a  Second, 

£  whereby  He  might  the  better  fupport  his  Ufurpation  againft  the  King. 

1  And  therefore,  after  They  had  confented  to  all  the  infamous  Conditions 
£  of  the  total  abandoning  his  Majefty,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  the  Extir- 
c  pation  of  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  a  perpetual  Exclufion  of  the  Prince 
*  of  Orange ,  He  made  a  firm  Peace  with  them ;  which  They  had  not  yet  40 
£  performed,  by  their  retaining  ftill  the  Ifland  of  Poleroone ,  which  They 
£  had  fo  long  fince  barbaroufly  taken  from  the  Englijh ,  and  which  They 
£  had  exprefily  promifed  and  undertaken  to  deliver  in  the  laft  Treaty,  af- 
c  ter  Cromwell  had  compelled  them  to  pay  a  great  Sum  of  Money  for  the 
£  Damages  which  the  Englijh  had  fuftained  at  Amboy  na,  when  all  the  De- 
£  mands  and  Threats  from  King  Jatnes  could  never  procure  any  Satisfac- 
£  tion  for  that  foul  A&ion.” 

The  se  Difcourfes,  often  reiterated  in  Seafon  and  out  of  Sealbn,  made 
a  very  deep  Impreffion  in  the  Duke;  who  having  been  even  from  his 
Childhood  in  the  Command  in  Armies  and  in  his  Nature  inclined  to  the  *o 
moft  difficult  and  dangerous  Enterprifes?  was  already  weary  of  having  fo 
little  to  do,  and  too  impatiently  longed  for  any  War,  in  which  He  knew 
He  could  not  but  have  the  chief  Command.  But  thefe  Kind  of  Debates, 
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or  the  Place  in  which  they  were  made,  could  contribute  little  to  an  Af¬ 
fair  of  fo  huge  an  Importance,  otherwife  than  by  inciting  the  Duke,  which 
they  did  too  much,  to  confider  and  affedt  it,  and  to.difpofe  others  who 
were  near  him  to  inculcate  the  fame  Thoughts  into  him,  as  an  Argument 
in  which  his  Honour  would  be  much  exalted  in  the  Eye  of  all  the  World  * 

And  to  thefe  good  Offices  They  were  enough  difpofed  by  the  Reftleffnefs 
and  Unquietnefs  of  their  own  Natures,  and  by  many  other  Motives  for  the  ac- 
compliffiing  their  own  Defigns,  and  getting  more  Power  into  their  own  Hands. 

Bu  t  there  was  lately,  very  lately,  a  Peace  fully  concluded  with  the  States 
General  upon  the  fame  Terms,  Articles  and  Conditions,  which  They  had 
formerly  yielded  to  Cromwell ,  being  very  much  more  advantageous  than 
They  had  ever  granted  in  any  Treaty  to  the  Crown.  And  at  the  Time 
of  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace,  They  delivered  their  Orders  from  the 
States  General  and  their  Eafi-India  Company  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Bland 
of  Poleroone  to  the  Englijh ,  which  Cromwell  himfelf  had  extorted  from  them 
with  the  gre&tieft  Difficulty:  So  that  there  was  now  no  Colour  of  Juftice 
to  make  a  War  upon  them.  Befides  that  there  were  at  prefent  great 
Jealoufies  from  Spain  upon  the  Marriage  with  Portugal ;  nor  did  France, 
which  had  broken  Promife  in  making  a  Treaty  with  Holland ,  make  any 
loHafte  to  renew  the  Treaty  with  England.  And  therefore  it  could  not  but 
feem  firange  to  all  Men,  that  when  We  had  only  made  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Holland ,  and  that  fo  newly,  and  upon  fo  long  Confideration,  and 
had  none  with  either  of  the  Crowns,  We  ffiould  lb  much  delire  to  enter 
into  a  War  with  them. 

However,  the  Duke’s  Heart  was  let  upon  it,  and  He  loved  to  fpeak  of 
it,  and  the  Benefits  which  would  attend  it.  He  fpake  of  it  to  the  King, 
whom  He  found  no  Ways  inclined  to  it,  and  therefore  He  knew  it  was  The  King  not 
unfit  to  propofe  it  in  Council :  Yet  He  fpake  often  of  it  to  fuch  of  the inchned  ta 
Lords  of  whom  He  had  the  bed:  Opinion,  and  found  many  of  them  to 
30  concur  with  him  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Advantages  which  might  arife  from 
thence.  And  fometimes  He  thought  He  left  the  King  difpofed  to  it,  by 
an  Argument  which  He  found  prevailed  with  many:  “That  the  Diffier- 
“  ences  and  Jealoufies  in  Point  of  Trade,  which  did  every  Day  fall  out  and 
“  would  every  Day  increafe  between  the  Englijlo  and  the  Dutch ,  who  had 
“  in  the  late  Diftradtions  gotten  great  Advantages,  would  unavoidably  pro- 
“  duce  a  War  between  them ;  and  then  that  the  Queftion  only  was,  whe- 
«  ther  it  were  not  better  for  us  to  begin  it  now,  when  They  do  not  ex- 
“  pedt  it,  and  We  are  better  prepared  for  it  than  probably  We  lhall  be 
“  then ;  or  to  flay  two  or  three  Years,  in  which  the  fame  Jealoufy  would 
40 “provoke  them  to  be  well  provided,  when  probably  We  might  not  be 
“ready.  That  We  had  the  bell:  Sea  Officers  in  the  World,  many  of 
“whom  had  often  beaten  the  Dutch ,  and  knew  how  to  do  it  again; 

“  and  a  Multitude  of  excellent  Mariners  and  common  Seamen :  All  which, 

“  if  They  found  that  Nothing  would  be  done  at  Home,  would  difperfe 
“  them  (elves  in  Merchant  Voyages  to  the  Indies  and  the  Straits ;  and 
“  probably  fo  many  good  Men  would  never  be  found  together  again.” 

And  with  fuch  Arguments  He  many  Times  thought  that  Pie  left  the 
King  much  moved  :  But  when  He  fpake  to  him  again  (though  He  knew 
that  He  had  no  Kindnefs  for  the  Dutch)  his  Majefty  was  changed,  and 
50 very  averfe  to  a  War;  which  He  imputed  to  the  Chancellor,  who  had  not 
diflembled,  as  often  as  his  Highnefs  fpake  to  him,  to  be  paffionately  and  ob-  The  cbmei- 
flinately  againfl:  it.  And  He  did  take  all  the  Opportunities  He  could  find  to lor  oppo^s  11 
'  confirm  the  King  in  his  Averfion  to  it,  who  was  in  his  Heart  averfe  from  it, 
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by  prefeoting  to  him  the  State  of  his  own  Affairs,  ££  the  great  Debt  that  yet 
“  lay  upon  him,  which  with  Peace  and  good  Hufbandry  might  be  in  fome 
“  Time  paid ;  but  a  War  would  involve  him  in  fo  much  greater,  that 
“  no  Man  could  fee  the  End  of  it.  That  He  would  be  able  to  preferve 
“  himfelf  againft  the  Fa&ions  and  Diftempers  in  his  own  Kingdom,  and 
“  probably  fupprefs  them,  if  He  were  without  a  foreign  Enemy  :  But  if  He 
“  fhould  be  engaged  in  a  War  abroad,  his  domeftick  Divilions,  especially 
<£  thofe  in  Religion,  would  give  him  more  Trouble  than  He  could  well  ftrug- 
££  gle  withal.” 

“  That  it  was  an  erroneous  Affumption,  that  the  Dutch  would  be  better  to 
(( provided  for  a  War  two  or  three  Tears  hence ,  and  his  Majefy  worfe ,  for 
“  which  there  was  no  Reafon.  That  within  that  Time  it  would  be  his  own 
“  Fault,  if  the  Diftempers  in  his  three  Kingdoms  were  not  compofed,  which 
“would  make  him  much  fitter  for  a  War;  whereas  now  neither  of  them 
££  could  be  faid  to  be  in  Peace,  that  of  Ireland  being  totally  unfettled,  and 
££  that  of  Scotland  not  yet  well  pleafed,  and  England  far  from  it.  That  in 
££  that  Time  it  was  very  probable  that  the  two  Crowns  would  be  again  en- 
££  gaged  in  a  War ;  Since  it  was  generally  believed,  and  with  great  Reafon, 

££  that  France  only  expected  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Spain ,  who  was  very 
££  infirm,  and  meant  then  to  fall  into  Flanders>  having  at  the  fame  Time1® 
££  with  great  Expenfe  provided  great  Magazines  of  Corn  and  Hay  upon  the 
££  Borders,  which  could  be  for  no  other  End.  That  whilft  He  continued 
££  in  Peace,  his  Friendship  would  be  valuable  to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe , 

££  and  the  two  Crowns  would  Strive  who  Should  gain  him :  But  if  He  en- 
££  gaged  in  a  War,  and  in  fuch  a  War  as  that  with  Holland ,  which  would 
££  interrupt  and  difturb  all  the  Trade  of  the  Kingdom,  upon  which  the 
“  greateft  Part  of  his  Revenue  did  rife;  all  other  Princes  would  look  on, 

££  and  not  much  efteem  any  Offices  He  could  perform  to  them.  And  laftly, 

££  that  a  little  Time  might  poftibly  adminifter  a  juft  Occafion  of  a  War, 

££  which  at  prefent  there  was  not.”  30 

These,  and  better  Arguments  which  the  King’s  own  Understanding  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  made  him  fully  refolve  againft  the  War,  and  to  endeavour  to 
change  his  Brother  from  affe&ing  it,  which  wrought  not  at  all  upon  him; 
but  finding  that  many  Things  fell  from  the  King  in  the  Argument,  which 
had  been  alleged  to  himfelf  by  the  Chancellor,  He  concluded  the  Mifchief 
. The  Duke  of-  came  from  him,  and  was  difpleafed  accordingly,  and  complained  to  his 
fimfor'it h  Wife,  ££  that  her  Father  Should  oppofe  him  in  an  Affair  upon  which  He  knew 
££  his  Heart  was  fo  much  fet,  and  of  which  every  Body  took  fo  much  No- 
££  tice ;”  which  troubled  her  very  much.  And  She  very  earneftly  defired  her 
Father,  ££  that  He  would  no  more  oppofe  the  Duke  in  that  Matter.”  He  40 
anfwered  her,  ££  that  She  did  not  enough  underftand  the  Confequence 
Ct  of  that  Affair ;  but  that  He  would  take  Notice  to  the  Duke  of  what  She 
££  had  faid,  and  give  him  the  beft  Anfwer  He  could.”  And  accordingly 
He  waited  upon  the  Duke,  who  very  frankly  confeffed  to  him,  ££  that  He 
££  took  it  very  unkindly,  that  He  Should  fo  pofitively  endeavour  to  crofs  a 
£C  Defign  fo  honourable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  much  defired  by  the  City  of  London  ; 

££  and  He  was  confident  it  would  be  very  grateful  to  the  Parliament,  and 
££  that  They  would  Supply  the  King  with  Money  enough  to  carry  it  on, 

££  which  would  anfwer  the  chief  Obje&ion.  That  He  was  engaged  to  pur- 
£t  fue  it,  and  He  could  not  but  be  forry  and  difpleafed,  that  every  Body 
££  Should  fee  how  little  Credit  He  had  with  him.” 

The  Chancel-  The  Chancellor  told  him,  ££  that  He  had  no  Apprehenfion  that  any  fo- 
the  1 Duke.  ££  ber  Man  in  England ,  or  his  Highnefs  himfelf,  fhould  believe  that  He 
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“  could  fail  in  his  Duty  to  him,  or  that  He  would  omit  any  Opportunity 
££  to  make  it  manifeft,  which  He  could  never  do  without  being  a  Fool  or 
“  a  Madman.  On  the  other  Hand,  He  could  never  give  an  Advice,  or 
“  confent  to  it  whoever  gave  it,  which  in  his  Judgment  and  Confcience 
“  would  be  very  mifchievous  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Kingdom,  though 
“  his  Royal  Highnefs  or  the  King  himfelf  were  inclined  to  it.”  He  did 
allure  him,  “  that  He  found  the  King  very  averfe  from  any  Thought 
“ of  this  War,  before  He  ever  difcovered  his  own  Opinion  of  it;”  but  de¬ 
nied  not,  “  that  He  had  taken  all  Opportunities  to  confirm  him  in  that 
10“  Judgment  by  Arguments  that  He  thought  could  not  be  anfwered ;  and 
“  that  the  Confequence  of  that  War  would  be  very  pernicious.  That  He 
“  did  prefume  that  many  good  Men,  with  whom  He  had  conferred,  did 
“  leem  to  concur  with  his  Highnefs  out  of  Duty  to  him,  and  as  They  law 
<£  it  would  be  grateful  to  him,  or  upon  a  fudden,  and  without  making  thofe 
<£  Reflections  which  would  afterwards  occur  to  them,  and  make  them  change 
<£  their  Minds.  That  a  few  Merchants,  nor  all  the  Merchants  of  London , 

“  were  not  the  City  of  London ,  which  had  had  War  enough,  and  could 
<£  only  become  rich  by  Peace.  That  He  did  not  think  the  Parliament 
<£  would  be  forward  to  encourage  that  War ;  nor  fhould  the  King  be  de- 
*o  “  firous  that  They  fhould  interpofe  their  Advice  in  it,  fince  it  was  a  Subjedt 
££  entirely  in  the  King’s  own  Determination :  But  if  They  fhould  appear 
££  never  fo  forward  in  it,  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when  a  Par- 
t£  liament  did  advife,  and  upon  the  Matter  compel,  his  Grandfather  King 
<£  James  to  enter  into  a  War  with  Spain ,  upon  Promife  of  ample  Supplies ; 

<£  and  yet  when  He  was  engaged  in  it,  They  gave  him  no  more  Supply ; 

££  fo  that  at  laft  the  Crown  was  compelled  to  accept  of  a  Peace  not  very 
££  honourable.” 

Beside  the  Arguments  He  had  ufed  to  the  King,  He  befought  his  High- 
nefs  to  refledt  upon  fome  others  more  immediately  relating  to  himfelf, 

3° ££  upon  the  Want  of  able  Men  to  condudt  the  Counlels  upon  which  fuch  a 
££  War  muft  be  carried  on;  how  few  Accidents  might  expole  the  Crown  to 
££  thofe  Diftrefles,  that  it  might  with  more  Difficulty  be  buoyed  up  than  it 
£<  had  lately  been;”  with  many  other  Arguments,  which  He  thought  made 
fome  Impreflion  upon  the  Duke.  And  for  fome  Months  there  was  no  we  De/ignfir 
more  Mention  or  Difcourle  in  the  Court  of  the  War ;  though  They  JoJej£n: 
who  firll  laid  the  Defign  ftill  cultivated  it,  and  made  little  Doubt  of 
bringing  it  at  lafl:  to  pafs. 

At  or  about  this  Time  there  was  a  Tranfa&ion  of  great  Importance,  rh(  Sa!e  0f 
which  at  the  Time  was  not  popular  nor  indeed  underftood,  and  afterwards  Dunkuk' 

40  was  objedted  againft  the  Chancellor  in  his  Misfortunes,  as  a  principal  Argu¬ 
ment  of  his  Infidelity  and  Corruption  ;  which  was  the  Sale  of  Dunkirk :  The 
whole  Proceeding  whereof  lhall  be  plainly  and  exadtly  related  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  to  the  End  thereof. 

The  Charge  and  Expenle  the  Crown  was  at;  the  Pay  of  the  Land 
Forces  and  Garrifons ;  the  great  Fleets  let  out  to  Sea  for  the  Redudtion  of 
the  Turkijh  Pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ,  and  for  guarding  the  narrow  Seas, 
and  Security  of  the  Merchants ;  the  conftant  yearly  Charge  of  the  Garrifon 
of  Dunkirk ,  of  that  at  Tangier ,  and  the  vaft  Expenfe  of  building  a  Mole 
there,  for  which  there  was  an  Eftablilhment,  together  with  the  Garrifons  at 
5c  Botnbayne  and  in  Jamaica ,  (none  of  which  had  been  known  to  the  Crown 
in  former  Times) ;  and  the  Lord  Treafurer’s  frequent  Reprefentation  of  all 
this  to  the  King,  as  fo  prodigious  an  Expenle  as  could  never  be  fupported ; 
had  put  his  Majefiy  to  frequent  Confultations  how  He  might  lelfen  and 
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fave  any  Part  of  it.  But  no  Expedient  could  be  refolved  upon.  The  Lord 
Treasurer,  who  was  mod:  troubled  when  Money  was  wanted,  had  many 
fecret  Conferences  with  the  General  and  with  the  beft  Seamen,  of  the  Be¬ 
nefit  that  accrued  to  the  Crown  by  keeping  of  Dunkirk ;  the  conftant 
Charge  and  Expenfe  whereof  amounted  to  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  Pounds  yearly  :  And  He  found  by  them  that  it  was  a  Place  of 
little  Importance.  It  is  true  that  He  had  conferred  of  it  with  the  Chan- 
<rhe  chaned .  cellor,  with  whom  He  held  a  faft  Friendfhip ;  but  found  him  fo  averfe 
kr  againji  u.  from  that  He  refolved  to  fpeak  with  him  no  more,  till  the  King  had  taken 
fome  Refolution.  And  to  that  Purpofe  He  perfuaded  the  General  to  go  10 
with  him  to  the  King  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  telling  them  Both,  “  that 
“  the  Chancellor  muff  know  Nothing  of  it And  after  feveral  Debates  the 
King  thought  it  fo  counfellable  a  Thing,  that  He  refolved  to  have  it  debated 
before  that  Committee  which  He  trufted  in  his  moft  fecret  Affairs ;  and  the 
Chancellor  being  then  lame  of  the  Gout,  He  commanded  that  all  thofe  Lords  ' 
The  B'jftnefs  fhould  attend  him  at  his  Houfe.  Befide  his  Majefty  himfelf  and  the  Duke 
'committee*  York ,  there  appeared  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the  General,  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 

wich,  the  Vice- Chamber  lain  Sir  George  Carteret ,  who  had  been  a  great 
Commander  at  Sea,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  When  the  King  en¬ 
tered  the  Room  with  the  Lord  Treafurer,  He  defired  his  Majefty,  fmiiing,  2o 
“  that  He  would  take  the  Chancellor’s  Staff  from  him,  otherwife  He  would 
“  break  his  Head.”  When  They  were  all  fate,  the  King  told  him,  “  They-  were 
“  all  come  to  debate  an  Affair  that  He  knew  He  was  againft,  which  was  the 
“  parting  with  Dunkirk ;  but  He  did  believe,  when  He  had  heard  all  that  was 
“  laid  for  it  and  againft  it,  He  would  change  his  Mind,  as  He  himlelf  had 
“  done.”  And  fo  the  Debate  was  entered  into  in  this  Method,  after  enough 
was  faid  of  the  Straights  the  Crown  was  in,  and  what  the  yearly  Ex¬ 
penfe  was.  "  i  : 

veTonsunrd  (J*)  “  T  h  at  the  Profit  which  did  or  could  accrue  to  the  Kingdom  by 
.for  parting  “the  keeping  of  Dunkirk  was  very  inconfiderable,  whether  in  War  or  3° 
“Peace.  That  by  Sea  it  was  very  little  ufeful,  it  being  no  Harbour, 
u  nor  having  Place  for  the  King’s  Ships  to  ride  in  with  Safety;  and  that  if 
“  it  were  in  the  Hand  of  an  Enemy,  it  could  do  us  little  Prejudice,  be- 
“  caule  three  or  four  Ships  might  block  it  up,  and  keep  it  from  infefting 
“  its  Neighbours :  And  that  though  heretofore  it  had  been  a  Place  of  Licenfe 
“  at  Sea,  and  had  much  obftruefted  Trade  by  their  Men  of  War,  yet  that 
“  proceeded  only  from  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  that  Time  in  applying  proper 
“  Remedies  to  it;  which  was  manifeftby  Cromwell's  blocking  them  up,  and 
“  reftraining  them  when  He  made  War  upon  them,  infomuch  as  all  the  Men 
“  of  War  left  that  Place,  and  betook  themfelves  to  other  Harbours.  That  it  46 
“  was  fo  weak  to  the  Land  (notwithftanding  the  great  Charge  his  Majefty 
“  had  been  at  in  the  Fortifications,  which  were  not  yet  finifhed)  by  the 
“  Situation  and  the  Soil,  that  it  required  as  many  Men  within  to  defend  it, 
“as  the  Army  fhould  confift  of  that  befieged  it;  otherwife  that  it  could 
“  never  hold  out  and  endure  a  Siege  of  two  Months:  As  it  appeared  clearly 
“  by  its  having  been  taken  and  retaken  fo  many  Times  within  the  late 
“  Years,  in  all  which  Times  it  never  held  out  fo  long,  though  there  was 
“  always  an  Army  at  no  great  Diftance  to  relieve  it.” 

(2.)  “  That  the  Charge  of  keeping  and  maintaining  it5  without  any 
“  Accidents  from  the  Attempt  of  an  Enemy,  did  amount  unto  above  one  56 
“  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  by  the  Year,  which  was  a  Sum  the 
“  Revenue  of  the  Crown  could  not  fupply,  without  leaving  many  other  Par- 
“  ticulars  of  much  more  Importance  unprovided  for.”  And  this  was  not 
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lightly  or  curforily  urged;  but  the  State  of  the  Revenue,  and  the  conftant 
and  indilpen  fable  Iffues,  were  at  the  fame  Time  prefented  and  carefully 
examined. 

(3.)  “It  could  not  reafonably  be  believed,  but  that  if  Dunkirk  was 
“  kept,  his  Majefty  would  be  fhortly  involved  in  a  War  with  one  of  the 
“  two  Crowns.  The  Spanijh  Ambaffadour  had  already  demanded  Refti- 
“  tution  of  it  in  Point  of  Juftice,  it  having  been  taken  from  his  Mailer  by 
“  the  late  Ufurper,  in  a  Time  when  there  was  not  only  a  Peace  between 
“  his  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Spain ,  but  when  his  Majefty  refided^  and  was 
IO  u  entertained  by  the  Catholick  King,  in  Flanders ;  And  at  this  Time  both 
“  France  and  Spain  inhibited  their  Subje&s  from  paying  thofe  fmall  Contri- 
“  butions  to  the  Garrifon  at  Dunkirk ,  and  endeavoured  to  reftrain  the  Go- 
<c  vernour  himfelf  from  enjoying  fome  Privileges,  which  had  been  always 
“  enjoyed  by  him  from  the  Time  that  it  had  been  put  into  Cro?nwell' s 
u  Hands.”  And  it  was  upon  this  and  many  other  Reafons  then  conceived, 

“  that  as  it  would  be  very  hard  for  the  King  to  preferve  a  Neutrality  to- 
“  wards  Both  Crowns,  even  during  the  Time  of  the  War  between  them” 

(which  Temper  was  thought  very  neceffary  for  his  Majefty ’s  Affairs) ;  u  fo 
“  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  long  to  avoid  a  War  with  one  of  them 
20  “  upon  the  keeping  Dunkirk. ,  if  the  Peace  that  was  newly  made  fhould  re- 
“  main  firm  and  unfhaken.” 

Upon  thefe  Reafons,  urged  and  agreed  upon  by  thofe  who  could  not  but 
be  thought  very  competent  Judges,  inRefped:  of  their  feveral  Profeffions  and 
great  Experience,  the  King  refolved  to  eafe  himfelf  of  the  infupportable  Bur-  The  King  n 
den  of  maintaining  Dunkirk ,  and  to  part  with  it  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  might 
be  moft  for  his  Advantage  and  Benefit.  There  remained  then  no  other 
Queftion,  than  into  what  Hand  to  put  it:  And  the  Meafure  of  that 
was  only  who  would  give  moft  Money  for  it,  there  being  no  Inclination  to 
prefer  one  before  another.  It  was  enough  underftood,  that  Both  Crowns 
30  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  and  would  probably  Both  make  large  Offers  for 
it.  But  it  was  then  as  evident,  that  whatfoever  Fra?ice  fhould  contrad  for,  the  Reafons  for 
King  would  be  fure  to  receive,  and  the  Bufinefs  would  be  foon  difpatched :  te 

Whereas  on  the  other  Hand  it  was  as  notorious  and  evident  to  his  Majefty, 
and  to  all  who  had  any  Knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Spain ,  and  of  the 
Scarcity  of  Money  there  and  in  Flanders ;  that  how  large  Offers  foever  the 
Spaniard  might  make,  They  could  not  be  able  in  any  Time  to  pay  any 
confiderable  Sum  of  Money  ;  and  that  there  would  be  fo  much  Time  fpent 
in  Confult  between  Madrid  and  Brujfels  before  it  could  be  difpatched,  that 
the  keeping  it  fo  long  in  his  Majefty’s  Elands  would  in  the  Expenfe  difap- 
40  point  him  of  a  good  Part  of  the  End  in  parting  with  it.  Befides  that  it  • 
feemed  at  that  Time  probable,  that  the  Spaniard  would  fhortly  declare 
himfelf  an  Enemy  ;  for  befides  that  Tie  demanded  Dunkirk  as  of  Right,  fo 
He  likewife  required  the  Reftitution  of  7 angier  and  Jamaica  upon  the  fame 
Reafon,  and  declared  “  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  lafting  Peace  be- 
u  tween  England  and  Spain J  and  refufed  fo  much  as  to  enter  upon  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  King,  before  He  fhould  promife  to  make  fuch 
a  Reftitution. 

Th  ere  wanted  not  in  this  Conference  and  Debate  the  Conlideration 
of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  Perfons  like  enough  to  defire 
5othe  Pofteffion  of  Dunkirk ,  from  whence  They  had  formerly  received  fo 
much  Damage,  and  were  like  enough  to  receive  more  whenever  They 
fhould  be  engaged  in  any  War:  And  if  in  Truth  They  fhould  have  any 
fuch  Defire,  more  Money  might  be  reafonably  required  and  probably  be 
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obtained  from  them,  than  could  be  expeCted  from  either  of  the  Kings.  But 
upon  the  Difcuflion  of  that  Point,  it  did  appear  to  every  Man’s  Reafori 
very  manifeft,  that  though  They  had  rather  that  Dunkirk  fhould  be  put 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniard  than  delivered  to  France ,  or  than  it  fhould 
be  detained  by  the  Englijh\  yet  They  durft  not  receive  it  into  their  own 
Pofieflion,  which  neither  of  the  two  Crowns  would  have  approved  of,  and 
fo  it  would  have  expofed  them  to  the  Difpleafure  if  not  to  the  Hoftility  of 
Both  the  Kings. 

Upon  this  full  Deliberation,  his  Majefty  inclined  rather  to  give  it  up  to 
France  than  to  Spain ;  but  deferred  any  pofitive  Refolution  till  He  had  im-  io 
The  King  re -  parted  the  whole  Matter  to  the  Council-Board,  where  the  Debate  was  again  re- 
Prf  council,  fumed,  principally,  “  whether  it  were  more  counfellable  to  keep  it  at  fo  vaft  a 
“  Charge,  or  to  part  with  it  for  a  good  Sum  of  Money.”  And  in  that  Debate 
the  Mention  of  what  had  been  heretofore  done  in  the  Houfe  oi  Commons  upon 
that  SubjeCt  was  not  omitted,  nor  the  Bill  that  They  had  fent  up  to  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  for  annexing  it  infeparably  to  the  Crown :  But  that  was  not  thought 
of  Moment ;  for  as  it  had  been  fuddenly  entertained  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  upon  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour’s  firft  Proportion  for  the  Reftitution^ 
fo  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  as  unfit  in  itfelf,  and  fo  laid 
afide  after  once  being  read  (which  had  been  in  the  firft  Convention  foon  20 
after  the  King’s  Return),  and  fo  expired  as  foon  as  it  was  born.  After  a 
long  Debate  of  the  whole  Matter  at  the  Council-Board,  where  all  was 
averred  concerning  the  Ufeleffnefs  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Place,  by  thofe  who 
where  only  had  faid  it  at  the  Committee  5  there  was  but  one  Lord  of  the  Council  who 
one  oppo/cs  it.  0fperec[  hjs  Advice  to  the  King  againft  parting  with  it :  And  the  Ground  of 
that  Lord’s  diffenting,  who  was  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ,  was  enough  under- 
ftood  to  have  Nothing  of  publick  in  it,  but  to  draw  the  Negotiation  for  it 
into  his  own  Hands.  In  Conclufion,  his  Majefty  refolved  to  put  it  into  the 
Hands  of  France ,  if  that  King  would  comply  with  his  Majefty’s  Expecta¬ 
tion  in  the  Payment  of  fo  much  Money  as  He  would  require  for  it :  And  a  30 
Way  was  found  out,  that  the  King  might  privately  be  advertifed  of  that 
his  Majefty’s  Refolution,  if  He  fhould  have  any  Defire  to  deal  for  it. 

The  Advertifement  was  very  welcome  to  the  French  King,  who  was 
then  refolved  to  vifit  Flanders  as  foon  as  He  fhould  know  of  the  Death  of 
the  King  of  Spain ,  which  was  expeCted  every  Day.  Nor  had  He  deferred 
it  till  then,  upon  the  late  Affront  his  Ambaffadour  had  received  at  Lo?idon 
from  the  Spanifi  Ambafladour  (who  by  a  contrived  and  laboured  Stratagem 
had  got  the  Precedence  for  his  Coach  before  the  other ;  which  the  King  of 
France  received  with  that  Indignation,  that  He  fent  prefently  to  demand 
Juftice  at  Madrid ,  commanded  his  Ambaffadour  to  retire  from  thence,  and  40 
would  not  fuffer  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour  to  remain  in  Paris  till  He  fhould 
have  Satisfaction,  and  was  refolved  to  have  begun  a  War  upon  it),  if  the 
King  of  Spain  had  not  acknowledged  the  Fault  of  his  Ambaffadour,  and 
under  his  Hand  declared  the  Precedence  to  belong  to  France ;  which  Decla¬ 
ration  was  fent  to  the  Courts  of  all  Princes :  And  fo  for  the  prefent  that  Spark 
of  Fire  was  extinguifhed  or  rather  raked  up. 

Monfieur  The  King  fent  M.  D' EJlrades  privately  to  London  to  treat  about  Dun - 
Zffrto  kirK  without  any  Character,  but  pretending  to  make  it  his  Way  to  Holland , 

I TefCe  He  was  defigned  Ambaffadour.  After  He  had  waited  upon  the 

King,  his  Majefty  appointed  four  or  five  of  the  Lords  of  his  Council,  whereof 
the  Chancellor  and  Treafurer  and  General  were  three,  to  treat  with  M.  D'Ef- 
trades  for  the  Sale  of  Dunkirk ;  when  the  firft  Conference  was  fpent  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  perfuade  him  to  make  the  firft  Offer  for  the  Price,  which 
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He  could  not  be  drawn  to :  So  that  the  King’s  Commiffioners  were  obliged 
to  make  their  Demand.  And  They  affied  the  Sum  of  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand  Pounds  Sterlings  to  be  paid  upon  the  Delivery  of  Dunkirk  and  Mardike 
into  the  Poffeffion  of  the  King  of  France ;  which  Sum  appeared  to  him  to 
be  fo  ftupendous,  that  He  feemed  to  think  the  Treaty  at  an  End,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  no  Offer  at  all  on  the  Part  of  his  Mafter.  And  fo  the  Con¬ 
ference  brake  up. 

At  the  next  Meeting  He  offered  three  Millions  of  Livres ,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  Account  amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  Pif- 
io  toles,  which  the  King’s  Commiffioners  as  much  undervalued ;  fo  that  any 
farther  Conference  was  difcontinued^  till  He  had  fent  an  Exprefs  or  two  into 
France ,  and  till  their  Return:  For  as  the  Expectation  of  a  great  Sum  of 
ready  Money  was  the  King’s  Motive  to  part  with  it,  befides  the  faving 
the  monthly  Charge ;  fo  They  concluded  that  his  Neceffities  would  oblige 
him  to  part  with  it  at  a  moderate  Price.  And  after  the  Return  of  the 
Expreffes,  the  King’s  Commiffioners  infiffiing  Hill  upon  what  D'  Eft  rades 
thought  too  much,  and  He  offering  what  They  thought  too  little,  the 
Treaty  feemed  to  be  at  an  End,  and  He  prepared  for  his  Return.  In 
Conclufion,  his  Majefty  being  fully  as  defirous  to  part  with  it  as  the  King 
io  of  Fra?ice  could  be  to  have  it^  it  was  agreed  and  concluded,  “  that  upon  The  Trice  a- 
u  the  Payment  of  five  hundred  thoufand  Piftoles  in  Specie  at  Calais  to  fuch  gree“  u^n' 
f‘  Perfons  as  the  King  ffiould  appoint  to  receive  it,  his  Majefty’s  Garrifon  of 
“  Dunkirk  and  Mardike  ffiould  be  withdrawn,  and  thofe  Places  put  into  the 
“  Elands  of  the  King  of  France All  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

And  without  Doubt  it  was  a  greater  Sum  of  Money  than  was  ever  paid  at  one 
Payment  by  any  Prince  in  Chrijlendom ,  upon  what  Occafion  foever;  and 
every  Body  feemed  very  glad  to  fee  fo  vaft  a  Sum  of  Money  delivered  into 
the  Tower  of  London ,  as  it  was  all  together;  the  King  at  the  fame  Time 
declaring,  “  that  no  Part  of  it  ffiould  be  applied  to  any  ordinary  Occafion, 

30  but  be  preferved  for  fome  preffing  Accident,  as  an  Infurredion  or  the 
“  like/’  which  was  reafonably  enough  apprehended. 

Nor  was  there  the  leaf!:  Murmur  at  this  Bargain  in  all  the  Seffions  of  the  A  Vindieatkn 
Parliament  which  fate  after,  until  it  fell  out  to  fome  Mens  Purpofes  to  re-  °fift  chg: 
proach  the  Chancellor:  And  then  They  charged  him  “with  adviiing  th e#/r. 

'  “  Sale  of  Dunkirk ,  and  that  the  very  Artillery,  Ammunition  and  Stores 
“  amounted  to  a  greater  Value  than  the  King  received  for  the  Whole;”  when 
upon  an  Eftimate  that  had  been  taken  of  all  thofe,  they  were  not  efteemed 
to  be  more  worth  than  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling ;  and  the  Confi- 
deration  of  thofe,  when  the  King’s  Commiffioners  infilled  upon  their  being 
40  all  ffiipped  for  England,  and  the  Neceffity  of  keeping  them  upon  the  Place 
where  they  were,  had  prevailed  with  M.  U EJlrades  to  confent  to  that 
Sum  of  five  hundred  thoufand  Piftoles.  But  whether  the  Bargain  was  ill  or 
well  made,  there  could  be  no  Fault  imputed  to  the  Chancellor,  who  had 
no  more  to  do  in  the  Tranfadion  than  is  before  fet  down,  the  whole 
Matter  having  been  fo  long  deliberated  and  fo  fully  debated.  Nor  did  He 
ever  before,  or  in,  or  after  the  Tranfadion,  receive  the  Value  of  Half  a 
Crown  for  Reward  or  Prefent,  or  any  other  Confideration  relating  to  that 
Affair:  And  the  Treatment  He  received  after  his  coming  into  France 
was  Evidence  enough,  that  that  King  never  thought  himfelf  beholden 
*o  to  him. 

A  little  before  thisTime,  the  Queen  Mother  returned  again  for  Ejjgland,  rhe 
having  dilburfed  a  great  Sum  of  Money  in  making  a  noble  Addition  to  her  „  natural  sen 
Palace  of  Somerfet-Houfe.  With  the  Queen  there  came  over  a  Youth  of 
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about  ten  or  a  dozen  Years  of  Age,  who  was  called  by  the  Name  oh  Mr. 
Crofts^  becaule  the  Lord  Crofts  had  been  trufted  to  take  Care  of  his  Breed¬ 
ing  ;  but  He  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  King’s.  Son,  begotten  upon  a 
private  FFelchwoman  of  no  good  Fame,  but  handfome,  who  had  tranfported 
herfelf  to  the  Hague ,  when  the  King  was  firft  there,  with  a  Defign  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  Honour,  which  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  willingly  preferred 
her  to;  and  there  it  was  this  Boy  was  born.  The  Mother  lived  afterwards 
.  for  fome  Years  in  France  in  the  King’s  Sight,  and  at  laft  loft  his  Majefty’s 
Favour  :  Yet  the  King  defired  to  have  the  Son  delivered  to  him,  that  He 
might  take  Care  of  his  Education,  which  She  would  not  confent  to.  At  10 
laft  the  Lord  Crofts  got  him  into  his  Charge;  and  the  Mother  dying  at 
Paris ,  He  had  the  foie  Tuition  of  him,  and  took  Care  for  the  breeding 
him  fuitable.  to  the  Quality  of  a  very  good  Gentleman.  And  the  Queen 
after- fome  Years  came  to  know  of  it,  and  frequently  had  him  brought  to 
her,  and  ufed  him -with  much  Grace  ;  and  upon  the  King’s  Defire  brought 
him  with  her  from  Paris  into  England ,  when  He  was  about  twelve  Years 
of  Age,-  very  handfome,  and  performed  thofe  Exercifes  gracefully  which 
Youths  of -that  Age  ufed  to  learn  in  France.  The  King  received  him  with 
extraordinary  Fondnefs,  and  was  willing  that  every  Body  fhould  believe 
him  to  be  his  Son,  though  He  did  not  yet  make  any  Declaration  that  He  20 
looked  upon  him  as  fuch,  otherwife  than  by  his  Kindnefs  and  Familiarity 
towards  him.  He  aftigned  a  liberal  Maintenance  for  him;  but  took  not 
that  Care  for  a-ftri<ft  Breeding  of  him  as  his  Age  required. 

The  General,  during  the  Time  of  his  Command  in  Scotland^  had  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  Lady  of  much  Honour  there,  the  Countefs  of  TVeemes , 
who  had  been  before  the  Wife  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch ,  and  by  him  had 
one  only  Daughter,  who  inherited  his  very  great  Eftate  and  Title,  and  was 
called  the  Countefs  of  Buccleuch ,  a  Child  of  eight  or  ten  Years  of  Age. 
All  Men  believed,  that  the  General’s  Purpofe  was  to  get  this  Lady  for  his 
own  Son,  a  Match  fuitable  enough  :  But  the  Time  being  now  changed,  the  ?0 
Lord  Lautherdale ,  being  a  good  Courtier,  thought  his  Countrywoman 
might  be  much  better  married,  if  She  were  given  to  the  King  for  this 
Youth,  towards  whom  He  expreffed  fo  much  Fondnefs,  -thofe  Kinds  of 
Extractions  carrying  little  Difad  vantage  with  them  in  Scotkmd\  and  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  whatever  Thoughts  He  had  before,  would  not  be  fo  ill  a  Courtier 
as  not  to  advance  fuch  a  Propofttion.  The  Lady  was  'already  in  Poffeftion 
of  the  greateft  Fortune  in  Scotland ,  which  would  have  a  fair  Addition  upon 
the  Death  of  her  Mother. 

The  King  liked  the  Motion  well;  and  fo  the  Mother  was  fent  to,  to 
bring  up  her  Daughter  to  London ,  They  being  then  Both  in  Scotland.  And  40 
when  They  came,  the  King  trufted  the  Earl  of  Lautherdale  principally  to 
treat  that  Affair  with  the  Mother,  who  had  rather  have  been  referred  to  any 
He  is  cent  ran.-  other  Body,  having  indeed  fome  juft  Exceptions.  They  were  Both  yet 
coufsof  uncler  the  Years  of  Confent;  but  that  Time  drawing  on,  fuch  a  Contract 
Buccleuch.  was  drawn  up  as  had  been  firft  propofed  to  the  King,  which  was,  u  that 
<c  the  whole  Eftate,  for  Want  of  Iffue  by  the  young  Lady,  or.  by  her  Death, 

“  fhould  be  devolved  upon  the  young  Man  who  was  to  marry  her,  and  his 
“  Heirs  for  ever ;  and  that  this  fhould  be  fettled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in- 
<c  Scotland Matters  being  drawn  to  this  Length,  and  Writings  being  to 
be  prepared,  it  was  now  neceffary  that  this  young  Gentleman  muft  have  afCx 
Name,  and  the  Scots  Advocate  had  prepared  a  Draught,  in  which  He  was 
ftyled  the  King’s  natural  Son :  And  the  King  was  every  Day  preffed  by  the 
great  Lady,  and  thofe  young  Mer*  who  knew  the  Cuftoms  of  France ,  to 
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create  him  a  Nobleman  of  England  •  and  was  indeed  very  willing  to  be 
advifed  to  that  Purpofe. 

Till  this  Time,  this  whole  Matter  was  treated  in  fecret  amongft  the  The  King.  am. 
Scots :  But  now  the  King  thought  fit  to  confult  it  with  others ;  and  telling^/ll^' 
the  Chancellor  of  all  that  had  paft,  (hewed  him  the  Draught  prepared  by  this  *»• 
the  Scots  Advocate,  and  afked  him  tc  what  He  thought  of  it,”  and  likewife 
implied  “  that  He  thought  fit  to  give  him  fome  Title  of  Honour.”  After 
He  had  read  it  over,  He  told  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  need  not  give  him  any  The  chanceL 
“other  Title  of  Honour  than  He  would  enjoy  by  his  Marriage,  by  which hr's Advice- 
io  “  He  would  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  be  called  Earl  of  Buccleuch ,  which 
“  would  be  Title  enough ;  and  He  defired  his  Majefty  to  pardon  him,  if 
“  He  found  Fault  with  and  difliked  the  Title  They  had  given  him  who 
Ct  prepared  that  Draught,  wherein  They  had  prefumed  to  ftyle  him  the 
“  King’s  natural  Son,  which  was  never,  at  leaft  in  many  Ages,  ufed  in 
“  England ,  and  would  have  an  ill  Sound  in  England  with  all  his  People, 

“  who  thought  that  thofe  unlawful  Ads  ought  to  be  concealed,  and  not 
“  published  and  juftified.  That  France  indeed  had,  with  Inconvenience 
“  enough  to  the  Crown,  raifed  fome  Families  of  thofe  Births ;  but  it  was 
“  always  from  Women  of  great  Quality,  and  who  had  never  been  tainted 
20  t£  with  any  other  Familiarity.  And  that  there  was  another  Circumfiance 
“  required  in  Spainy  which  his  Majefty  fhould  do  well  to  obferve  in  this 
“  Cale,  if  He  had  taken  a  Refolution  in  the  Main ;  which  was,  that  the 
“  King  took  Care  for  the  good  Education  of  that  Child  whom  He  believed 
<c  to  be  his,  but  never  publickly  owned  or  declared  him  to  be  fuch,  till  He 
<£  had  given  fome  notable  Evidence  of  his  inheriting  or  having  acquired  fuch 
“  Virtues  and  Qualities,  as  made  him  in  the  Eyes  of  all  Men  worthy  of 
<c  fuch  a  Defcent.  That  this  Gentleman  was  yet  young,  and  not  yqt  to  be 
“judged  of:  And  therefore  if  He  were  for  the  prefent  married  to  this 
“  young  Lady,  and  afliimed  her  Title  as  He  muft  do,  his  Majefty  might 
“  defer  for  fome  Years  making  any  fuch  Declaration ;  which  He  might  do 
“  when  He  would,  and  which  at  prefent  would  be  as  unpopular  an  Adlion 
“  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects  as  He  could  commit.” 

Though  the  King  did  not  feem  to  concur  in  all  that  was  laid,  He  did 
not  appear  at  all  offended,  and  only  afked  him,  “  whether  He  had  not 
“  conferred  with  the  Queen  his  Mother  upon  that  Subject.”  When  He 
allured  him  “  He  had  not,  nor  with  any  other  Perfon,  and  though  He  had 
“  heard  fome  general  Difcourfe  of  his  Majefty ’s  Purpofe  to  make  that  Mar- 
<£  riage,  He  had  never  heard  either  of  the  other  Particulars  mentioned  the 
King  faid,  “  He  had  Reafon  to  alk  the  Queftion,  becaufe  many  of  thofe 
40  “  Things  which  He  had  faid  had  been  fpoken  to  him  by  the  Queen  his  Mo- 
“  ther,  who  was  entirely  of  his  Opinion,  which  She  ufed  not  to  be  ;”  and 
concluded,  “  that  He  would  confer  with  them  together,”  feeming  for  the 
prefent  to  be  more  moved  and  doubtful  in  the  Matter  of  the  Declaration, 
than  in  the  other  of  the  Creation ;  and  faid,  “  there  was  no  Reafon, 

“  fince  She  brought  all  the  Eftate,  that  She  fhould  receive  no  Addition  by 
<£  her  Hulband.”  The  Queen  afterwards  took  an  Occafion  to  fpeak  at  large 
to  the  Chancellor  of  it  with  much  Warmth,  and  Manifeftation  that  She  did 
not  like  it.  But  the  King  fpake  with  neither  of  them  afterwards  upon  it, 
but  figned  the  Declaration,  and  created  him  to  be  Duke  o {Monmouth ,  The  King  pub - 
5o  very  few  Perfons  diffuading  it ,  and  the  Lady  employing  all  her  Cre-  ** 

dit  to  bring  it  to  pals:  And  the  Earl  of  Brijlol  (who  in  thofe  difficult  ^/"/Mon- 
Cafes- was-  ufually  confulted)  preffed  it  as  the  only  Way  to  make  the  King  s  mouth. 
Friendlhip  valuable.  .... 
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Since  the  Earl  of  Brijlol  is  mentioned  upon  this  Occafton,  it  will  not  be 
unfeafonable  to  give  him  the  next  Part  in  this  Relation.  Though  He  had 
left  no  Way  unattempted  to  render  himfelf  gracious  to  the  King,  by  faying 
and  doing  all  that  might  be  acceptable  unto  him,  and  contriving  fuch 
Meetings  and  Jollities  as  He  was  pleafed  with;  and  though  his  Majefty  had 
been  feveral  Ways  very  bountiful  to  him,  and  had  particularly  given  him  at  one 
Time  ten  thoufand  Pounds  in  Money,  with  which  He  had  purchafed  Wim- 
bleton  of  the  Queen,  and  had  given  him  AJh down- For eft  and  other  Lands 
in  SuJJex :  Yet  He  found  He  had  not  that  Degree  of  Favour  and  Intereft 
in  the  King’s  Affections,  as  He  delired,  or  deftred  that  other  People  fhould  10 
think  He  had.  The  Change  of  his  Religion  kept  him  from  being  admitted 
to  the  Council,  or  to  any  Employment  of  Moment.  And  whereas  He  made 
no  Doubt  cf  drawing  the  whole  Dependance  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  upon 
himfelf,  and  to  have  the  Difpofal  of  that  Intereft,  and  to  that  Purpofe  had 
the  Jefuits  firm  to  him ;  He  found  that  He  had  no  Kind  of  Credit  with 
them,  nor  was  admitted  by  them  to  their  moft  fecret  Confultations,  and 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  had  more  Enemies  than  Friends  amongft  the 


The  Earl  of 
Briftol’s  ex¬ 
travagant  Be¬ 
haviour  to  the 
King. 


Catholicks. 

H  i  s  Eftate  had  been  fold  and  fettled  by  his  own  Confent,  upon  the 
Marriage  of  his  eldeft  Son  twice  to  great  Fortunes :  So  that  when  He  re- i® 
turned  from  beyond  the  Seas,  He  could  not  return  to  his  Eftate  as  others 
did,  and  had  little  more  to  fubftft  upon  than  the  King’s  Bounty ;  and  that 
was  not  poured  out  upon  him  in  the  Meafure  He  wifhed,  though  few  Per- 
fons  tailed  more  of  it.  He  was  in  his  Nature  very  covetous,  and  ready  to 
embrace  all  Ways  that  were  offered  to  get  Money,  whether  honourable  or 
no,  for  He  had  not  a  great  Power  over  himfelf,  and  could  not  bear  Want, 
which  He  could  hardly  avoid,  for  He  was  nothing  provident  in  his  Ex- 
penfes,  when  Fie  had  any  Temptation  from  his  Ambition  or  Vanity.  Be- 
iides,  his  Appetite  to  Play  and  Gaming,  in  which  He  had  no  Skill,  and  by 
which  He  had  all  his  Life  fpent  whatever  He  could  get,  was  not  at  all  3® 
abated.  He  fpent  as  much  Money  at  Wimbleton  in  building  and  garden¬ 
ing,  as  the  Land  was  worth. 

By  all  thefe  Means  He  found  himfelf  in  Streights,  which  He  could  nei¬ 
ther  endure  nor  get  from,  and  which  tranfported  him  to  that  Degree,  that 
He  refolved  to  treat  the  King  in  another  Manner  than  He  had  ever  yet  pre¬ 
fumed  to  do.  And  having  alked  fomewhat  of  him  that  his  Majefty  did 
not  think  fit  to  grant,  He  told  him,  C£  He  knew  well  the  Caufe  of  his  with- 
“  drawing  his  Favour  from  him ;  that  it  proceeded  only  from  the  Chancel- 
“  lor,  who  governed  him  and  managed  all  his  Affairs,  whilft  himfelf  fpent 
“  his  Time  only  in  Pleafures  and  Debauchery  :”  And  in  this  Paftion  upbraided  40 
him  with  many  Exceffes,  to  which  no  Man  had  contributed  more  than  He 
had  done.  He  faid  many  Truths  which  ought  to  have  been  more  mo- 
deftly  and  decently  mentioned,  and  all  this  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Lord 
Aubigny ,  who  was  as  much  furprifed  as  the  King  ;  and  concluded,.  u  that*if 
“  He  did  not  give  him  Satisfaction  within  fuch  a  Time”  (the  Time  allowed 
did  not  exceed  four  and  twenty  Hours),  “  He  would  do  fomewhat  that 
“  would  awaken  him  out  of  his  Slumber,  and  make  him  look  better  to  his 
“  own  Buftnefs;”  and  added  many  Threats  againft  the  Chancellor.  The 
King  flood  all  this  Time  in  fuch  Confufton,  that  though  He  gave  him 
more  (harp  Words  than  were  natural  to  him,  He  had  not  that  Prefentnefs  50 
of  Mind  (as  He  afterwards  accufed  himfelf)  as  He  ought  to  have  had ;  and 
faid,  “  He  ought  prefently  to  have  called  for  the  Guard,”  it  being  in  his 
own  Clofet,  “  and  fent  him  to  the  Tower.” 
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The  Court  and  the  Town  was  full  of  the  Difcourfe  that  the  Earl  of  Briftol 
would  accufe  the  Chancellor  of  High  Treafon,  who  knew  Nothing  of  what 
had  palled  with  the  King.  And  it  feems  when  the  Time  was  palled  that 
He  prefcribed  to  the  King  to  give  him  Satisfaction,  He  came  one  Morning 
to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  with  a  Paper  in  his  Hand ;  and  told  the  Lords, 

“  that  He  could  not  but  obferve,  that  after  fo  glorious  a  Return  with  which  He  accufes 
“  God  had  bleffed  the  King  and  the  Nation,  fo  that  all  the  World  had  ex-/t^/S 
“  peCted,  that  the  Profperity  of  the  Kingdom  would  have  far  exceeded  the  7reajm‘ 

<£  Mifery  and  Adverlity  that  it  had  for  many  Years  endured ;  and  after 
10  ££  the  Parliament  had  contributed  more  towards  it,  than  ever  Parliament  had 
done :  Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  evident  to  all  Men,  and  la- 
££  mented  by  thofe  who  wilhed  well  to  his  Majefty,  that  his  Affairs  grew 
“  every  Day  worfe  and  worfe ;  the  King  himfelf  loft  much  of  his  Honour, 

“  and  the  Affe&ion  He  had  in  the  Hearts  of  the  People.  That  for  his 
u  Part  He  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  Sadnefs  as  any  Man,  and  had  made 
C£  Enquiry  as  well  as  He  could  from  whence  this  great  Misfortune,  which 
<£  every  Body  was  fenfible  of,  could  proceed ;  and  that  He  was  fatisfied  in 
“  his  own  Confcience,  that  it  proceeded  principally  from  the  Power  and 
££  Credit  and  foie  Credit  of  the  Chancellor:  And  therefore  He  was  refolved,  for 
10 ££  the  Good  of  his  Country,  to  accufe  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  High  Treafon; 

£C  which  He  had  done  in  the  Paper  which  He  defired  might  be  read,  all 
<£  written  with  his  own  Hand,  to  which  He  fubfcribed  his  Name.’* 

The  Paper  contained  many  Articles,  which  He  called  Articles  of  High 
Treafon  and  other  Mif demeanors ;  amongft  which  one  was,  that  He  had 
<£  perfuaded  the  King  to  fend  a  Gentleman  (a  Creature  of  his  own)  to  Rome 
“  with  Letters  to  the  Pope,  to  give  a  Cardinal’s  Cap  to  the  Lord  Aubigny , 
cc  who  was  Almoner  to  the  Queen.”  The  reft  contained  “  his  affuming  to 
“  himfelf  the  Government  of  all  publick  Affairs,  which  He  had  admi- 
“  niftered  unlkilfully,  corruptly  and  traiteroufly ;  which  He  was  ready 
3°  “  to  prove.” 

The  Chancellor,  without  any  Trouble  in  his  Countenance,  told  the 
Lords,  ££  that  He  had  had  the  Honour  heretofore  to  have  fo  much  the  good 
“  Opinion  and  Friendfhip  of  that  Lord,  that  He  durft  appeal  to  his  own 
££  Confcience,  that  He  did  not  himfelf  believe  one  of  thofe  Articles  to  be 
“  true,  and  knew  the  contrary  of  moft  of  them.  And  He  was  glad  to  find 
<£  that  He  thought  it  fo  high  a  Crime  to  fend  to  Rome ,  and  to  defire  a  Car- 
“  dinal’s  Cap  for  a  Catholick  Lord,  who  had  been  always  bred  from  his 
“  Cradle  in  that  Faith:  But  He  did  affure  them,  that  that  Gentleman  was 
<£  only  fent  by  the  Queen  to  the  Pope,  upon  an  Affair  that  She  thought 
40  “  herfelf  obliged  to  comply  with  him  in,  and  in  Hope  to  do  fome  good  Of- 
<c  fice  to  Portugal ;  and  that  the  King  had  neither  writ  to  the  Pope,  nor  to 
“any  other  Perfon  in  Rome.”  He  fpake  at  large  to  moft  of  the  Articles, 
to  fhew  the  Impoflibility  of  their  being  true,  and  that  they  reflected  more 
upon  the  King’s  Honour  than  upon  his;  and  concluded,  “that  He  was 
“  forry  that  Lord  had  not  been  better  advifed,  for  He  did  believe  that 
“  though  all  that  was  alleged  in  the  Articles  fhould  be  true,  they  would 
“  not  all  amount  to  High  Treafon,  upon  which  He  defired  the  Judges 
££  might  be  required  to  deliver  their  Opinion ;”  the  which  the  Lords  or¬ 
dered  the  Judges  to  do.  It  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Lords,  ££  that  the 
so  ££  Copy  of  the  Articles  might  be  lent  to  the  King,  becaufe  He  was  men- 
“  tioned  fo  prefumptuoufly  in  them  ;”  which  was  likewife  agreed  ;  and  the 
Articles  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prefent  to  the  King. 
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The  Chancellor  had  promifed  that  Day  to  dine  in  Whitehall ,  but  would 
not  prefume  to  go  thither  till  He  had  fent  to  the  King,  not  thinking  it  fit 
to  go  into  his  Court,  whilft  He  lay  under  an  Accufation  of  High  Treafon, 
without  his  Leave.  His  Majefty  lent  him  Word,  ‘‘  that  He  t  fhould  dine 
“  where  He  had  appointed,  and  as  foon  as  He  had  dined  that  He  fhould 
“  attend  him.”  Then  his  Majefty  told  him  and  the  Lord  Treafurer  all 
that  had  pafled  between  the  Earl  of  Briftol  and  him  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Lord  Aubigny ;  and  in  the  Relation  of  it  exprefled  great  Indignation,  and 
was  angry  with  himfelf  “  that  He  had  not  immediately  fent  him  to  the 
“  ‘Tower ,  which”  He  faid  “  He  would  do  as  foon  as  He  could  apprehend  i® 
“  him.”  He  ufed  the  Chancellor  with  much  Grace,  and  told  him,  “  that 
“  the  Earl  of  Briftol  had  not  treated  him  fo  ill  as  He  had  done  his  Ma- 
“jefty;  and  that  his  Articles  were  more  to  his  Difhonour,  and  reflected 
“  more  upon  him,  for  which  He  would  have  Juftice.” 

H  is  Majefty  commanded  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  return  his  Thanks  to 
the  Houfe,  “  for  the  Refpe<ft  They  had  fhewed  to  him  in  fending  thofe  Ar- 
“  tides  to  him;”  and  to  let  them  know,  “  that  He  looked  upon  them  as 
“  a  Libel  againft  himfelf  more  than  a  Charge  againft  the  Chancellor,  who 
“  upon  his  Knowledge  was  innocent  in  all  the  Particulars  charged  upon 
<c  him ;”  which  Report  the  Lord  Chamberlain  made  the  next  Morning  to  zo 
the  Houfe:  And  at  the  fame  Time  the  Judges  declared  their  Opinion  una- 
nimoufly,  “  that  the  whole  Charge  contained  Nothing  of  Treafon  though 
“  it  were  all  true.”  Upon  which  the  Earl  of  Briftol ,  efpecially  upon  what 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  reported  from  the  King,  appeared  in  great  Con- 
fufion,  and  lamented  his  Condition,  “  that  He,  for  endeavouring  to  ferve  his 
“  Country  upon  the  Impulfton  of  his  Confcience,  was  difcountenanced,  and 
tC  threatened  with  the  Anger  and  Difpleafure  of  his  Prince ;  whilft  his  Adverfary 
t£  kept  hisPlace  in  the  Houfe,  and  had  the  Judges  fo  much  at  his  Devotion  that 
They  would  not  certify  againft  him.”  The  Chancellor  moved  the  Houfe, 
that  a  fhort  Day  might  be  given  to  the  Earl,  to  bring  in  his  Evidence  to  3® 
“  prove  the  feveral  Matters  of  his  Charge ;  otherwife  that  He  might  have 
fuch  Reparation,  as  was  in  their  Judgments  proportionable  to  the  Indig- 
“  nity.”  The  Earl  faid,  “  He  fhould  not  fail  to  produce  Witnefles  to  prove 
“all  He  had  alleged,  and  more:  But  that  He  could  not  appoint  a  Time 
<c  when  He  could  be  ready  for  a  Hearing,  becaufe  many  of  his  moft  im- 
“  portant  Witnefles  were  beyond  the  Seas,  fome  at  Paris ,  and  others  in 
“  other  Places ;  and  that  He  muft  examine  the  Duke  of  Ormond  who  was 
“  Lieutenant  in  Ireland ,  and  the  Earl  of  Lautherdale  who  was  then  in 
“  Scotland ,  and  muft  delire  Commiflioners  to  that  Purpofe.” 

But  from  that  Day  He  made  no  farther  Inftance :  And  underftanding  40 
that  the  King  had  given  Warrants  to  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  apprehend 
him,  He  concealed  himfelf  in  feveral  Places  for  the  Space  of  near  two 
Years ;  fending  fometimes  Letters  and  Petitions  by  his  Wife  to  the  King, 
who  would  not  receive  them.  But  in  the  End  his  Majefty  was  prevailed 
with  by  the  Lady  and  Sir  Harry  Bemiet  to  fee  him  in  private;  but  would 
not  admit  him  to  come  to  the  Court,  nor  repeal  his  Warrants  for  his  Ap- 
prehenflon  :  So  that  He  appeared  not  publickly  till  the  Chancellor’s  Mif- 
fortune ;  and  then  He  came  to  the  Court  and  to  the  Parliament  in  great 
Triumph,  and  fhewed  a  more  impotent  Malice  than  was  expedled  from  his 
Generoftty  and  Underftanding. 

We  fhall  in  the  next  Place  take  a  View  of  Scotland ,  whither  We  left 
Middleton  fent  the  King’s  Commiflioner,  who  performed  his  Part  with  won¬ 
derful  Dexterity  and  Condud,  and  with  more  Succefs  than  fome  of  his  Coun¬ 
trymen 
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trymen  were  pleafed  with.  We  have  remembered  before  the  Debate  upon 
his  Inftru&ions,  and  the  earned:  Advice  and  Caution  given  by  Lauther- 
dale  againft  any  hafty  Attempt  to  make  Alteration  in  the  Matters  of 
the  Church,  which  was  at  lad  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Commiffioner, 
to  proceed  in  fiich  a  Manner,  and  at  fuch  a  Time,  as  He  found  mod  con¬ 
venient.  As  foon  as  He  came  thither,  He  found  himfelf  received  with  The  Ccmmif. 
as  univerfal  an  Exclamation,  and  the  King’s  Authority  as  cheerfully  fub-^7^r'' 
mitted  to,  as  can  be  imagined  or  could  be  wifhed ;  and  fuch  a  Confent  to 
every  Thing  He  propofed,  that  He  made  no  Quedion  but  any  Thing  his 
icMajedy  required  would  find  an  entire  Obedience.  The  Earl  of  Glencarne 
who  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes ,  and  all  the  Nobility  of  any 
Intered  or  Credit,  were  not  only  faithful  to  the  King  but  fad  Friends  to 
Middleton ,  and  magnified  his  Conduct  in  all  their  Letters. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  alone  who  was  Treafurer,  which  is  an  Office 
that  cannot  be  unattended  by  a  great  Fadtion  in  that  Kingdom,  retained 
dill  his  rigid  Affe&ion  for  the  Prelbytery,  when  the  Miniders  themfelves 
grew  much  lefs  rigid,  and  were  even  affiamed  of  the  many  Follies  and 
Madnedes  They  had  committed.  But  the  Earl  of  Crawford  did  all  He 
could  to  raile  their  Spirits,  and  to  keep  them  firm  to  the  Kirk.  In  all 
to  other  Particulars  He  was  full  of  Devotion  to  the  King,  being  entirely  of  the 
Fatdion  of  Hamilton ,  and  nearly  allied  to  it ;  and  when  the  King  was  in 
Scotlaiid  had  ferved  him  fignally,  and  had  then  been  made  by  him  High. 
Treafurer  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  upon  Cromwell's  prevailing  and  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Argyle ,  was  as  odious  as  any  Man  to  them  Both,  and  had  for 
many  Years  been  Prifoner  in  Engla?td  till  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Return. 

There  was  always  a  great  Friendfhip  between  him  and  Laut her dale ;  the 
former  being  a  Man  of  much  the  greater  Intereft,  and  of  unqueftionable 
Courage ;  the  other  excelling  him  in  all  the  Faculties  which  are  neceffary 
to  Bufinefs,  and  being  a  .Mafter  in  Diffimulation. 

3o  Middleton,  and  the  Lords  who  went  with  him,  and  the  General  (upon 
whole  Advice  the  King  depended  as  much  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Scotland) 
were  all  earned:  with  his  Majefty  to  remove  the  Earl  of  Crawford  from 
that  great  Office,  which  would  enable  him  to  do  Mifchief.  But  the 
King’s  good  Nature  prevailed  over  him,  though  He  knew  him  as  well  as 
They  did  :  And  He  thought  it  too  hardhearted  a  Thing  to  remove  a 
Man,  whom  He  found  a  Prifoner  for  his  Service,  from  an  Office  He  had 
formerly  conferred  upon  him  for  his  Merit,  and  which  He  had  not  for¬ 
feited  by  any  Mifcarriage.  And  it  may  be  it  was  fome  Argument  to  him 
of  his  Sincerity,  that  when  others,  who  to  his  Majefty’s  own  Knowledge 
40  were  as  rigid  Prejhyterians  as  He,  were  now  very  frank  in  renouncing  and 
declaiming  all  Obligations  from  it,  He  of  all  the  Nobility  was  the  only 
Man  who  Bill  adhered  to  it,  when  it  was  evident  to  him  that  He  Ihould 
upon  the  Matter  be  undone  by  it.  However  the  King  fent  him  down  with 
the  reft  into  Scotland ,  being  confident  that  He  would  do  Nothing  to  dif- 
ferve  him,  as  in  Truth  He  never  did  ;  and  refolved  that,  when  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Church  came  to  be  agitated,  if  He  did  continue  ftill  refra&ory,  He 
would  take  the  Staff  from  him,  and  confer  it  upon  Middleton :  Who, 
though  all  Things  were  very  fair  between  him  and  Lautherdale ,  to  whom 
all  his  Difpatches  muft  be  addreffed,  yet  depended  more  upon  thofe  of 
50  the  E?iglifh  Council,  to  whom  the  King  had  required  the  Secretary  to 
communicate  all  that  He  received  from  the  Commiffioner,  and  all  the 
Difpatches  which  He  Ihould  make  to  him.  And  by  this  Means  no  Or¬ 
ders  were  fcnt  from  the  King  which  reftrained  him  from  proceeding  in  the 
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Matter  of  the  Church  according  to  Difcretion,  as  He  was  appointed  by  his 
Inftrudions ;  though  Lautherdale  did  not  diffemble,  when  Letters  came 
from  Scotland  “  of  the  good  Pofture  the  King’s  Affairs  were  in  there,  and 
“  that  any  Thing  might  be  brought  to  pafs  that  He  defired,”  to  receive 
other  Letters  to  which  fie  gave  more  Credit ;  and  was  Hill  as  folicitous  that 
Nothing  might  be  attempted  with  Reference  to  the  Kirk. 

Proceedings  As  foon  as  the  Parliament  was  convened  at  Edinburgh ,  and  the  Com- 
fniiamn'u  miffioner  found  the  Temper  of  them  to  be  fuch  as  He  could  wifh,  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  (who  had  been  fent  by  Sea  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
neMarquis of  Leith)  was  brought  to  his  Trial  upon  many  Articles  of  Treafon  and  Mur-  i® 
Argyic  tried  ^er .  wlierein  all  his  Confederacies  with  Crotnwell  were  laid  open,  and  much 

condemned  and  #  *  ....  .  _  .  ri*  i  _ r  •  '  » 

executed.  infilled  upon  to  prove  his  being  privy  to  the  Refolution  or  taking  the  King  s 
Life,  and  advifing  it :  And  though  there  was  great  Reafon  to  fufped  it, 
and  moft  Men  believed  it,  the  Proofs  were  not  clear  enough  to  convid 
him.  But  then  the  Evidence  was  fo  full  and  clear  of  fo  many  horrid  Mur¬ 
ders  committed  by  his  Order  upon  Perfons  in  his  Dilpleafure,  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  poffeffing  himfelf  of  their  Eftates,  and  other  monftrous  and  un¬ 
heard  of  Adis  of  Oppreftion ;  that  the  Parliament  condemned  him  to  be 
hanged  upon  a  Gallows  of  an  unufual  Height,  and  in  or  near  the  Place 
where  He  had  caufed  the  Marquis  of  Mountrofe  to  be  formerly  executed :  10 
All  which  was  performed  the  fame  Day  with  the  univerfal  Joy  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  unfortunate  Perfon  himfelf  fhewing  more  Refolution  and  Courage 
than  was  expeded  from  him,  and  exprefling  much  Affedtion  and  Zeal  for 
the  Covenant ,  for  which  He  defired  all  Men  fhould  believe  He  was  put  to 
Giiafpy  a  Fa-  Death.  There  was  likewife  one  feditious  Preacher,  Gilafpy ,  who  had 
Tuted  cxe’  keen  a  notorious  and  malicious  Rebel  againft  the  laft  and  the  prefent  King, 
underwent  the  fame  Trial  and  Judgment,  with  the  fame  Faith  in  the  Cove - 
nanty  and  without  Shew  of  Repentance.  And  it  was  much  wondered  at, 
that  no  more  of  that  Tribe,  which  had  kindled  the  Fire  that  had  almoft 
burned  two  Kingdoms,  and  never  had  endeavoured  to  extinguifh  it,  were 
ever  brought  to  Juftice ;  and  that  the  Lives  of  two  Men  fhould  be  thought 
a  fufficient  Sacrifice  for  that  Kingdom  to  offer  for  all  the  Mifchief  it 
had  done. 

When  this  Work  was  done,  the  Parliament  without  Hefitation  repealed 
all  thofe  Ads  prejudicial  to  the  Crown  and  the  Royal  Dignity,  which  had 
been  made  fince  the  Beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  and  upon  which  all  the 
Rebellions  had  been  founded  ;  and  branded  their  beloved  Covena?it  with  all 
the  Reproaches  it  defer  ved,  and  this  even  with  the  Confent  and  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Kirk.  By  all  which  the  Obftrudions 
were  removed ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  Power  of  the  King  to  make  Bifhops  40 
as  heretofore,  and  to  fettle  the  Church  in  the  fame  Government  to  which 
it  had  formerly  been  fubjed.  But  the  Commiflioner  thought  not  this 
enough ;  and  apprehended  that  the  King  might  yet  be  perfuaded,  though 
there  was  no  fuch  Appearance,  “  that  the  People  were  againft  it,  and  that 
T&e  Par  Ha.  “it  would  be  better  to  defer  it And  therefore  the  Parliament  prepared  a 
Petition  to  the  King,  highly  aggravating  the  Wickednefs  of  the  former 
rffEA-  Time  in  deftroying  Epifcopacy,  without  which  They  could  not  have 
brought  their  wicked  Devices  to  pafs ;  and  therefore  They  were  humble 
Suitors  to  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  would  make  Choice  of  fuch  grave  Di- 
“  vines,  as  He  thought  fit  to  be  confecrated  Bifhops,  for  all  the  vacant  Sees,” 
they  being  at  that  Time  all  vacant,  there  being  not  one  Bifhop  of  the 
Nation  alive.  3 
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And  the  Commiflioner  having  declared  that  Fie  meant  to  prorogue  the  q-tcy  pr 
Parliament,  They  appointed  a  Draught  of  an  Oath  or  Subfcription  to  be  an  Abjuration 
prepared  againft  the  next  Seftion,  whereby  every  Man,  who  was  poftefted 
of  a  Church  or  any  other  Ecclefiaftical  Promotion  in  that  Kingdom, 
fhould  be  bound  to  renounce  the  Covenant  upon  the  Penalty  of  being 
deprived ;  intimating  likewife,  that  They  refolved,  at  the  next  Meeting 
“  that  no  Man  fhould  be  capable  of  holding  any  Office ,  or  of  being  a 
“  Privy  Counfellor,  who  would  not  formally  fubfcribe  the  fame.” 

They  fettled  a  ftanding  Militia  of  forty  thoufand  Men,  to  be  always 
10  ready  to  march  upon  the  King’s  Orders ;  and  raifed  two  good  Troops  0CUniingForce' 
Horfe,  and  provided  for  the  Payment  of  them ;  and  granted  fuch  a  Sum  of 
Money  to  the  King,  as  could  be  reafonably  expected  from  fo  poor  and  har- 
rafied  a  Country,  and  which  would  ferve  the  defraying  the  necefiary  Ex- 
penfes  thereof.  And  all  this  being  done,  and  the  Prorogation  made,  the 
Commiflioner  and  fome  of  the  other  Lords  came  to  London  to  kifs  the  The  Comfoif- 
King’s  Hand,  and  to  receive  his  farther  Diredions,  having  fo  fully  dif-ff^J™ 
patched  all  his  former  Orders.  They  brought  likewife  with  them  fome 
other  Proportions,  which  will  be  mentioned  anon. 

The  King  received  the  Commiflioner  with  open  Arms,  and  was  very 
20  well  pleafed  with  all  that  He  had  done ;  and  Nobody  feemed  to  magnify  it 
more  than  Lautherdale ,  who  was  leaf!  fatisfied  with  it.  Nor  could  He 
now  longer  oppofe  the  making  of  Bifhops  there :  So  having  prefented  the 
Names  of  fuch  Perfons  to  the  King  who  were  thought  fit  to  be  confecrated 
BifEops,  whereof  fome  had  been  with  his  Majefty  abroad.  They  were  all 
fent  for  to  London ;  and  fuch  of  them  who  had  not  before  received  their 
Ordination  from  a  Bifhop,  but  from  the  Prefbytery  in  Scotland ,  whereof  the 
Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  was  one,  firft  received  Orders  of  Deacon  and  Scotch  Bijhops 
Prieft  from  the  Bifhop  of  London ,  and  were  afterwards  confecrated  in  the  con^cratel- 
ufual  Form  by  the  Bifhops  who  were  then  near  the  Town,  and  made  fo 
3o  greats  a  Feaft  as  if  it  had  been  at  the  Charge  of  their  Country. 

The  Commiflioner,  the  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  others,  with 
the  Lord  Lautherdale ,  were  deputed  by  the  Parliament  to  be  humble  Suitors 
to  the  King ;  ££  fince  They  had  performed  on  their  Part  all  that  was  of  the 
tc  Duty  of  good  Subjects,  and  were  ready  to  give  any  other  Teftimony  of 
£t  their  Obedience  that  his  Majefty  would  require ;  and  fince  the  whole 
“  Kingdom  was  entirely  at  his  Devotion,  and  in  fuch  a  Pofture  that  They 
“  were  able  as  well  as  willing  to  preferve  the  Peace  thereof,  and  to  fupprefs 
“  any  feditious  Party  that  fhould  attempt  any  Difturbance ;  that  his  Ma- 
“jefty  would  now  remove  the  Englijh  Garrifons  from  thence,  and  permit  ra*  Scotch 
40  ££  the  Fortifications  and  Works,  which  had  been  erecfted  at  a  vaft  Charge,  ^3/ 
“  to  be  demolifhed,  that  there  might  remain  no  Monuments  of  the  Slavery  Kith' 
££  They  had  undergone.”  And  this  They  demanded  as  in  Juftice  due  to 
them,  ££  fince  there  were  few  Men  now  alive,  none  in  the  leaft  Power,  who 
“  had  contributed  to  the  Ills  which  had  been  committed ;  and  all  the  Men 
££  of  Power  had  undergone  for  ten  or  a  dozen  Years  as  great  Oppreftion  as 
££  could  be  put  upon  them,  becaufe  They  would  not  renounce  their  Fide- 
££  lity  to  the  King :  And  fince  it  had  pleafed  God  to  reftore  his  Majefty, 

££  They  hoped  He  would  not  continue  thofe  Yokes  and  Shackles  upon  them, 

££  which  had  been  prepared  and  put  upon  them  to  keep  them  from  return- 
50  u  ing  to  their  Allegiance.” 

This  was  propofed  in  the  Prefence  of  thofe  of  the  Englijh  Council,  who 
had  been  formally  admitted  to  be  of  the  Council  of  Scotland ,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  meet  upon  that  Affair.  The  Scots  Lords  enlarged  with  much 
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Warmth  “  upon  the  intolerable  Oppreflion  that  Nation  had  undergone,  on 
“  the  Poverty  They  ftill  fuffered,  and  the  Impofiibility  of  being  able  to 
<£  bear  any  Part  of  the  Charge,  and  the  Jealoufy  that  it  would  keep  up  be-* 

“  tween  the  Nations,  which  could  not  be  to  the  King’s  Profit  and  Conve- 
u  nience.”  They  had  privately  fpoken  before  with  the  King  upon  it,  and 
had  prevailed  with  him  to  think  what  They  defired  had  Reafon  and  Juf- 
tice  in  it ;  and  the  Ejigliflo  Lords  could  not  upon  the  fudden,  and  with¬ 
out  Conference  together,  refolve  what  was  fit  for  them  to  fay :  So  that 
They  defired,  without  exprefting  any  Inclination  in  the  Matter,  <c  that  the 
“Debate  might  be  put  off  to  another  Day which  the  Scots  took  very  I£> 
ill,  as  if  the  very  deferring  it  were  an  Argument  that  They  thought  it  might 
be  denied.  But  when  They  faw  They  would  not  presently  fpeak  to  it,, 
They  were  content  that  another  Day  fhould  be  appointed  for  the  Confide- 
ration  of  it :  And  They  afterwards  defired  the  King,  “  that  He  would  call 
“  the  Committee  of  the  EjtgliJlo  Council,  who  ufed  to  attend  him  in  the 
“  mod  fecret  Affairs,  to  confult  what  was  to  be  done.”  Nobody  could 
deny  but  that  the  Scots  had  Reafon  to  demand  it.  And  They  who  thought 
it  a  Bridle  fit  to  keep  in  their  Mouths,  to  reftrain  them  from  future  Rebel¬ 
lions  which  They  might  be  inclined  to,  could  not  eafily  refolve  what  An- 
fwer  fhould  be  given  to  them  in  the  Negative.  And  They  who  thought  2a 
the  Demand  to  be  fo  juft  and  reafonable,  and  fo  much  for  the  King’s  Be¬ 
nefit  and  Advantage,  that  it  ought  to  be  granted,  did  believe  likewife  that 
it  was  a  Thing  fo  capable  of  Cenfure  and  Reproach,  in  Regard  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  Prejudice  which  the  Englijh  have  againft  that  People,  that  no  parti¬ 
cular  Perfon  was  able  to  bear  the  Odium  of  the  Advice  ;  nor  that  the  King 
himfelf  fhould  take  the  Refolution  upon  himfelf  without  very  mature  De¬ 
liberation. 

Some  Circum -  That  which  advanced  the  Propofition  as  fit  to  be  granted,  was  the 

^facilitate  ° their  Charge  of  maintaining  thofe  Forces ;  which  that  Kingdom,  was  fo  incapable 

Requeji.  Gf  bearing,  that  Middleton  and  Glencarne  (whofe  Duties  and  entire  Devo-  3o 
tion  to  the  King  were  above  all  Exception  or  Sulpicion)  declared  not  only 
to  the  King,  but  to  thofe  of  the  Lords  with  whom  They  would  confer 
freely,  “  that  if  the  King  thought  it  neceffary  to  keep  that  People  ftill 
“  there,  He  muft  fend  more  Forces  of  Horfe  and  Foot  thither ;  otherwile 
t£  They  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  fubdue  the  whole  Kingdom,  but  would 
“  as  foon  as  They  ftirred  out  of  their  Garrifons  be  knocked  in  the  Head; 

“  nor  would  the  Country  pay  any  Thing  towards  their  Support,  but 
“  what  fhould  be  extorted  by  Force :  So  that  his  Majefty  would  not  be 
u  thought  to  poffefs  that  Kingdom  in  Peace,  which  otherwile  He  would 
tc  unqueftionably  do.”  40 

And  this  Confideration  was  improved  by  the  Refledion  upon  the  Body  of 
Men  of  which  thofe  Forces  confifted,  which  was  a  Parcel  of  the  worft  affeded 
Men  to  the  King  of  the  whole  Army,  and  which  the  General  had  therefore 
left  in  Scotland ,  when  He  marched  into  England \  under  the  Command  of 
Major  General  Morgan  (who  was  worthy  of  any  Truft),  becaufe  He  was 
not  fure  enough  of  their  Fidelity  to  take  them  with  him,  yet  thought  them  fit 
enough  to  be  left  to  reftrain  the  Scots  from  any  fudden  Infurredion.  But  now 
They  faw  all  their  Model  brought  to  Confufion,  They  were  not  fo  much  above 
Temptation,  but  that  They  might,  efpecially  if  They  were  drawn  together, 
concur  in  any  defperate  Defign  with  a  difcontented  Party  in  Scotlatid ,  or 
with  their  Brethren  of  the  dilbanded  Army  of  England ,  who  at  that  Sea- 
fon  had  rebellious  Refolutions  in  the  North.  And  which  was  of  no  fmall 
Importance,  there  was  at  this  very  Time  an  Opportunity  to  tranfport  all 
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thofe  Forces  (the  very  difbanding  wherof  would  not  be  without  Danger  for 
the  Reafons  aforefaid)  to  Portugal ,  in  Compliance  with  the  King’s  Obliga¬ 
tion  upon  his  Marriage. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  notorious  that  the  People  generally  through¬ 
out  England,  of  what  Quality  foever,  a  few  London  Prejbyteria?is  ex¬ 
cepted,  were  marvelloufly  pleafod  to  fee  the  Scots  fo  admirably  chaftifed  and 
yoked ;  nor  had  Cromwell  ever  done  an  A 61  that  more  reconciled  the  Af¬ 
fections  of  the  E?2glijh  to  him,  than  his  moft  rigorous  Treatment  of  that 
Nation :  And  They  never  contributed  Money  fo  willingly  towards  any  of 
10  his  Defigns,  as  for  the  ere&ing  thofe  Forts  in  the  foveral  Quarters  of  the 
Kingdom ;  which,  with  a  little  Addition  of  Force,  They  had  good  Expe¬ 
rience  would  fuffice  to  keep  it  from  giving  any  Difturbance  to  their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  And  the  demolifhing  all  thofe  Structures  in  one  Inftant,  and  leav¬ 
ing  an  unquiet  and  an  impoverished  People  to  their  own  Inclinations,  could 
not  be  grateful. 

The  King  had,  during  the  Time  that  He  reftded  in  Scotland  before  his 
March  to  W orcefier ,  contracted,  and  had  brought  with  him  from  thence, 
a  perfeCt  Deteftation  of  their  Kirk  and  Prefbyterian  Government,  and  a 
great  Prejudice  againft  the  whole  Family  of  Argyle  and  fome  other  Perfons. 
ic  But  He  was  exceedingly  reconciled  to  the  Nation ;  and  betides  the  Efteem 
He  had  of  the  Perfons  of  very  many  Noblemen,  He  did  really  believe  the 
Burgeftes  and  common  People  to  be  as  heartily  affeCted  to  him,  and  as 
much  at  his  Difpofal,  as  any  Subjects  He  had.  And  the  Lord  Lautherdale 
cultivated  this  gracious  Credulity  with  fo  much  Diligence,  that  He  affured 
the  King,  “  that  He  might  depend  upon  the  whole  Scots  Nation  as  upon  one 
<£  Man,  to  be  employed  in  his  Service  and  Commands  of  what  Kind  foever, 

“  and  againft  what  Enemy  foever.”  His  Majefty  upon  the  Debate  of  this  Bufi-  ne  King/r 
“  nefs  declared,  ££  that  He  did  not  only  think  it  good  Hulbandry  in  RefpeCt  of lt- 
££  the  Expenfe,  and  good  Policy,  that  He  might  keep  Scotland  entirely  at  his 
30  “  Devotion,  whilft  Ireland  remained  in  this  Confufion,  and  England  itfelf 
££  was  threatened  by  fuch  Factions  in  Religion,  to  gratify  thetn  in  what  They 
££  deftred ;  but  that  He  held  himfolf  obliged  in  Honour,  Juftice  and  Con- 
<£  fcience,  to  fend  all  the  Forces  out  of  that  Kingdom,  and  to  deface  the 
“  Monuments  of  that  Time :  And  that  there  would  be  no  more  to  be  con- 
££  fulted,  but  what  to  do  with  thofe  Forces”  (which  was  quickly  refolved, 
that  They  fhould  be  all  font  for  Portugal ;  and  Order  was  prefen tly  given 
for  Ships  upon  which  They  were  to  be  embarked),  ££  and  then  to  conftder  in 
££  what  Method  the  other  fhould  be  done.” 

The  Scots  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  King’s  Refolution  upon  the 
40  Main,  but  troubled  at  fomewhat  that  the  Englijh  Lords  propofod  for  the  Way, 

£t  that  the  Privy  Council  firft,  and  then  the  Parliament,  fhould  be  informed 
“  of  his  Majefty ’s  Intentions:  Which,”  They  faid,  “would  be  againft  the 
££  Honour  and  the  Intereft  and  the  Right  of  Scotland ,  which  never  fubmitted 
££  any  of  their  Concernments  to  be  debated  at  the  Council-Board  of  Eng- 
£C  land ;  and  the  Innovation  would  be  no  lefs  in  remitting  it  to  the  Parlia- 
££  ment,  which  had  no  Pretence  of  JurifdiCtion  over  them.”  To  Both  which 
They  were  anfwered,  “  that  the  withdrawing  the  EngUJlo  Forces,  and  de- 
t£  molifhing  the  EngliJJj  Fortifications,  concerned  England  no  lefs  than  the 
££  other  Kingdom ;  and  that  his  Majefty  did  not  intend  it  fhould  be  pro- 
jo££  pofod  to  them,  as  a  Thing  of  which  He  made  any  Doubt  or  required  their 
<£  Advice,  but  only  as  a  Matter  of  FaCt,  which  would  prevent  all  Murmur- 
<£  ings  or  Cenfures,  which  otherwife  might  arife.”  The  Engliflo  Lords  de- 
fired,  “  that  the  King’s  Orders  might  be  very  pofttive,  and  that  the  Com^- 
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“  miffioner  might  fee  them  executed,  for  the  utter  demolishing  all  thofe 
“  Fortifications  which  the  Englijh  were  to  abandon,  that  they  might  not 
a  be  continued  for  the  Entertainment  of  new  Garrifons  of  the  Natives, 

££  which  would  adminifter  Matter  of  new  Jealoufies All  which  They  cheer¬ 
fully  confented  to,  well  knowing  that  They  might  afterwards  perform 
what  They  found  convenient ;  and  many  did  lince  believe,  that  there 
remains  enough  in  fome  of  the  Places  to  be  Shelter  to  a  Rebellion 
hereafter. 

The  King  appointed  the  Chancellor  to  make  a  Relation,  at  a  Conference 
between  the  two  Houles  of  Parliament,  “  of  the  good  Poflure  his  Majefty’s  jo 
££  Affairs  of  Scotland  Stood  in  ;  of  their  having  repealed  all  thofe  ill  Laws 
“  which  had  been  made  by  the  Advantage  of  the  Rebellion,  and  all  that 
££  concerned  the  Church;  upon  which  that  his  Majefty  forthwith  refolved  to 
“  fettle  Bifhops  in  that  Kingdom,  which  appeared  very  unanimouily  devoted 
“  to  his  Service  :  And  that  the  King  could  not  but  communicate  this  good 
£{  News  to  them,  which  He  knew  would  give  them  Caufe  of  rejoicing.” 
And  then  He  told  them,  “  that  the  Scots  Parliament,  in  Regard  of  the  Peace 
££  and  Quiet  that  They  enjoyed,  without  the  leaf!;  Apprehenfion  of  Trouble 
££  from  abroad  or  at  Home,  had  defired  the  King,  that  the  Englifh  Forces 
££  might  be  withdrawn  a?id  all  the  Fortifications  razed ;  and  that  thofe  Forces  20 
££  might  be  convenient,  if  his  Majefly  thought  fit,  to  be  tranfported  to  Por- 
£t  tugal without  difcovering  what  his  Majefty  had  refolved  to  do,  or  afk- 
ing  any  Opinion  from  them,  which  however  They  might  have  given  if 
They  pleafed.  The  Effedt  was,  that  Both  Houfes  fent  their  humble  Thanks 
to  the  King  ££  for  his  having  vouchfafed  to  let  them  know  the  good  Condi- 
££  tion  of  Scotland ,  of  which  They  wilhed  his  Majefty  much  Joy ;  and  hoped 
££  his  other  Dominions  would  in  a  Short  Time  be  in  the  fame  Tranquillity 
Without  taking  any  Notice  of  withdrawing  the  Garrifons.  And  fo  that 
Affair  ended. 

During  this  Agitation  in  London ,  it  was  difcernable  enough  that  there  3° 
were  great  Jealoufies  between  the  Scots  Lords.  The  Commifiioner  and 
the  other  had  Caufe  to  believe,  that  the  King  gave  much  more  Credit  to 
Lautherdale  than  to  them,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  Man  of  great  Intereft 
in  that  Country  3  when  They  knew  He  had  none,  being  neither  in  his  Qua¬ 
lity  or  Fortune  amongft  thofe  who  were  efteemed  Men  of  Power  and  De- 
pendance.  And  He  thought  them  linked  in  a  Fatftion  againft  him,  to  leffen 
the  Value  the  King  had  of  him,  which  indeed  was  the  Foundation  of  all 
his  Credit  and  Intereft.  What  Countenance  foever  He  fet  upon  it,  He  was 
fenfibly  afflicted  at  the  Downfal  of  the  Prelbytery,  and  that  Middleton  had 
brought  that  to  pafs  without  any  Difficulty  (as  He  had  before  told  the  King  40 
He  would),  which  He  had  affured  his  Majefty  was  impoffible  to  be  effe&ed 
but  in  long  Time  and  by  many  Stratagems. 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle  had  been  a  Man  univerfally  odious  to  the 
whole  Nation,  fome  Minifters  and  Preachers  excepted  :  And  there  had  been 
always  thought  to  have  been  an  implacable  Animofity  from  Lautherdale 
towards  him ;  and  after  the  King’s  Return  no  Man  had  appeared  more 
againft  him,  nor  more  infilled  upon  his  not  being  admitted  to  his  Majefty’s 
Prefence,  or  for  his  being  fent  into  Scotland  to  be  tried.  Yet  after  all  this 
it  was  difcovered,  that  He  had  interpofed  all  He  could  with  his  Majefty  to 
fave  him,  and  employed  all  his  Intereft  in  Scotland  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  50 
And  the  Marquis  was  no  fooner  executed,  but  the  Earl  of  Lautherdale  had. 
prevailed  with  the  King  immediately  to  give  his  Son  the  Lord  Lome  (who 
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had  remained  in  London  to  folicit  on  his  Father’s  Behalf)  Leave  to  kifs  his  Lori  Lorne 
Hand,  and  to  create  him  Earl  of  Argyle ,  and  to  confer  on  him  the  Office  rfeorfd'E*nJ e 
of  General  Juftice  in  the  Highlands ,  by  which  his  Father  had  been  qualified  Argyle. 
to  do  mod;  of  the  Wickedneffes  He  had  committed;  all  which  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland  ffiould  have  treated  as  the  moft  fenfible  Affront  to  them 
that  They  could  undergo. 

It  was  well  known  that  this  young  Man,  who  was  Captain  of  the  King’s 
Guard  when  He  was  in  Scotland 9  had  treated  his  Majefty  with  that  Rude- 
nefs  and  Barbarity,  that  He  was  much  more  odious  to  him  than  his  Fa- 
io  ther ;  and  in  all  the  Letters  which  Lautherdale  had  found  Opportunity  to 
write,  whilft  He  was  a  Prifoner  in  England ,  to  the  King  when  He  was  be¬ 
yond  the  Seas,  He  inveighed  equally  againft  the  Son  as  the  Father,  and 
never  gave  him  any  other  Title  than  that  Toad’s  Bird  :  So  that  Nobody 
could  imagine  from  whence  this  Change  could  proceed,  but  from  a  Defign 
to  prefer ve  an  Intereft  in  the  Prefbyterian  Party  againft  the  Time  He  fhould 
have  Occafion  to  ufe  them. 

Then  there  were  Circumftances  in  this  Grace  of  the  King  to  the  Lord 
Lorne ,  that  exceeded  all  Mens  Comprehenfion :  For  his  Majefty  caufed  all 
the  Eftate  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle ,  which  did  not  appear  in  any  Degree  fo 
io  confiderable  as  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been,  to  be  feized  upon  as 
forfeited  to  him;  and  then  would  grant  it  to  the  Son  fo  abfolutely,  that 
neither  the  Owners  fhould  recover  what  had  been  injurioufly  and  violently 
taken  from  them  for  their  Loyalty  to  the  King,  nor  the  Creditors  receive 
Satisfa&ion  for  the  juft  Debts  wnich  were  due  to  them,  and  which  muft 
have  been  fatisfied  if  the  King  had  retained  the  Forfeiture.  But  upon  the 
Application  of  the  Commiffioner  and  the  other  Lords,  that  the  King  would 
hear  all  Perfons  concerned,  there  was  fome  Mitigation  in  thofe  Particulars, 
notwithftanding  all  the  Oppofition  which  Lautherdale  did  barefaced  make 
on  the  Behalf  of  the  Lord  Lome ,  and  which  the  other  bore  with  great  In- 
30  dignation :  Which  He  knew  very  well,  and  did  believe  that  the  Oath  and 
Subfcription,  which  He  well  knew  They  had  contrived  for  the  next  Seffion 
of  Parliament,  was  levelled  at  him  ;  that  not  taking  it,  as  They  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  He  would  do,  the  Secretary  of  Scotland's  Place  might  become  void, 
which  They  had  much  rather  fhould  have  been  in  any  Man’s  Hand  than 
in  his.  And  therefore  He  took  all  Occafions  to  profefs  and  declare,  befides 
his  conftant  Raillery  againft  the  Prefbytery,  “  that  if  They  fhould  require 
«  him  to  fubfcribe  that  He  is  a  Turky  He  would  do  it  before  He  would  lofe 
u  his  Office.” 

The  Matter  of  thefe  Offences  being  moft  in  private,  and  fo  not  pub- 
40  lickly  taken  Notice  of,  They  made  a  fair  Show  and  kept  good  Quarter  to¬ 
wards  each  other.  And  the  King  confenting  to  all  that  the  Commiffioner 
propofed  with  Reference  to  the  Publick,  being  indeed  abundantly  fatisfied 
with  his  Comportment,  and  at  parting  promifing  to  give  him  the  Office  of 
Treafurer,  when  by  Crawford’s  refufing  to  fubfcribe  it  fhould  become  void ; 

They,  with  all  their  Bifhops,  returned  again  for  Scotland  with  incurable  The  Comrr.if- 
Jealoufy  of  Lautherdale ,  who  remained  waiting  upon  the  King,  and  re-  Bijbops  return 
folved  to  crofs  all  their  Defigns  He  could,  and  quietly  to  expecft  a  better  "  ScotIand* 
Opportunity  to  undo  what  He  could  not  for  the  prefent  prevent. 

It  is  Time  now  to  return  to  the  Parliament  of  England ,  which,  ac-  ffff 
50  cording  to  the  Time  of  the  Prorogation,  met  again  in  March  towards 
the  Entrance  into  the  Year  1664:  When  at  their  firft  Meeting  the  King 
informed  them  at  large  of  the  Infurredlion  that  had  been  endeavoured  in 
the  Summer  before  in  Yorhjhire ,  which,  how  foolifhly  foever  contrived, 
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was  a  very  great  Inftance  of  the  Diftemper  of  the  Nation ;  that  three 
Years  after  the  difbanding  of  the  Army,  the  Officers  thereof  ffiould  re¬ 
main  ftill  fo  unquiet,  as  to  hope  to  give  any  fignal  Difturbance  to  the 
Peace  of  the  Kingdom,  by  fuch  a  Commotion  as  They  could  upon  their 
Credit  raife. 

The  continual  Difcourfe  of  Plots  and  Infurre&ions  had  fo  wearied  the 
King,  that  He  even  refolved  to  give  no  more  Countenance  to  any  fuch  In¬ 
formations,  nor  to  trouble  himfelf  with  Inquiry  into  them  ;  but  to  leave 
the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  againft  any  fuch  Attempts  to  the  Vigilance  of 
the  civil  Magiftrates,  and  the  Care  of  the  Officers  of  the  Militia,  which  He  10 
prefumed  would  be  fufficient  to  quell  and  fupprefs  any  ordinary  fanatick 
Defign.  And  upon  this  Refolution,  and  to  avoid  the  Reproach  of  the  late 
Times,  of  contriving  Plots  only  to  commit  Men  to  Prifon  againft  whom 
there  was  any  Prejudice,  He  totally  negleded  the  firft  Information  He  re¬ 
ceived  of  this  feditious  Purpofe.  But  when  the  Intelligence  was  continued 
from  feveral  Parts,  and  fo  particular  for  the  Time  and  Place  of  the  Ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  for  the  feizing  upon  the  City  of  York\  and  there  was  Evi¬ 
dence  that  fome  Men  of  Eftate  and  Fortune,  and  who  were  held  wary  and 
difcreet  Men,  were  engaged  in  it;  his  Majefty  thought  it  Time  to  provide 
againft  it,  and  not  only  commended  the  Care  of  it  to  the  Lords  Lieute-10 
nants  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  Counties  adjacent,  but  fent  likewife  fe¬ 
veral  Troops  of  his  own  Horfe  to  poflefs  the  City  of  York  before  the  Day  ap- 
But prevented,  pointed,  and  to  attend  fome  of  the  Places  of  the  Rendezvous.  And  They 
came  very  feafonably,  and  furprifed  many  upon  the  very  Place,  before  their 
Company  was  ftrong  enough  to  make  Refiftance.  Others  did  make  fome 
Refiftance,  but  quickly  fled  and  were  difperfed.  Many  were  taken,  and 
upon  their  Examination  behaved  themfelves  as  if  They  were  fure  to  be 
quickly  refeued ;  for  it  appeared  that  They  did  believe  that  the  Infurredion 
would  have  been  general  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  that  all  the  dis¬ 
banded  Army  would  have  been  brought  together  at  feveral  Rendezvoufes.  30 
All  the  Prifons  in  the  North  were  fo  full,  that  the  King  thought  it 
neceflary  to  fend  down  four  or  five  of  the  Judges  of  the  feveral  Benches 
of  W zJhninfier-Hall  to  York,  with'  a  Commiffion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer , 
to  examine  the  whole  Matter.  There,  though  the  Judges  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  They  had  difeovered  the  Bottom  of  the  whole  Confpiracy,  They 
found  Caufe  to  condemn  very  many ;  whereof  feventeen  or  eighteen  were 
executed,  fome  reprieved,  and  very  many  left  in  Prifon  to  be  tried  at  the 
next  Affizes.  Amongft  thofe  who  were  executed,  the  Man  who  was  moft 
looked  upon  was  one  Rymer ,  of  the  Quality  of  the  better  Sort  of  Grand- 
Jurymen,  and  held  a  wife  Man,  and  was  known  to  be  trufted  by  the  40 
greateft  Men  who  had  been  in  Rebellion :  And  He  was  difeovered  by  a 
Perfon  of  intimate  Truft  with  him,  who  had  heretofore  the  fame  Affedions 
with  him,  but  would  venture  no  more.  He  was  a  fullen  Man,  and  ufed 
few  Words  to  excufe  himfelf,  and  none  to  hurt  any  Body  elfe ;  though  He 
was  thought  to  know  much,  and  that  having  a  good  Eftate  He  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  embarked  in  a  Defign  that  had  no  Probability  of  Succefs.  Some 
of  the  Prifoners  declared,  “  that  They  were  affined  by  thofe  who  engaged 
“  them,  that  fuch  and  fuch  great  Men  would  appear  at  the  Rendezvous  or 
“  foon  after.”  But  that  was  not  thought  a  fufficient  Ground  to  trouble 
any  Man,  though  fome  of  them  were  very  liable  to  Sufpicion ;  fince  in  ,-o 
all  Combinations  of  that  Kind,  it  is  a  moft  ufual  Artifice  to  work  upon 
weak  Men,  by  perfuading  them  that  other  Men,  of  whom  They  have  great 
Efteem,  are  engaged  in  it,  who  in  Truth  know  Nothing  of  it. 
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The  Judges  were  returned  from  York  little  Time  before  the  Parliament 
met ;  and  therefore  the  King  thought  it  fit  to  awaken  them  to  much  Vigi¬ 
lance,  by  informing  them  with  what  Secrecy  that  Confpiracy  had  been  car¬ 
ried.  And  his  Majelly  allured  them,  “  that  He  was  not  yet  at  the  Bottom  m  King's 
“  of  that  Bufinefs ;  and  that  it  appeared  manifeftly,  that  this  Confpiracy  XllLffL 
“  was  but  a  Branch  of  that  which  He  had  difcovered  as  well  as  He  could  Parliament. 

“  to  them  about  two  Years  fince,  and  had  been  then  executed  nearer  Hand, 

“  ir  He  had  not  by  God’s  Goodnefs  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  fome  of  the 
“  principal  Contrivers,  and  fo  fecured  them  from  doing  the  Mifchief  They 
10  l£  intended.” 

His  Majefiy  told  them,  “that  They  would  wonder,  (yet  He  faid  what 
“  was  true)  that  They  were  now  even  in  thofe  Parts,  when  They  fee  their 
“  Friends  under  Trial  and  Execution,  Hill  purfuing  the  fame  Confultations : 

“  And  it  was  evident  that  They  had  Correfpondence  with  delperate  Perfons 
tf  in  moft  Counties,  and  a  Handing  Council  in  London  itfelf,  from  which 
“  They  receive  their  Dire&ions,  and  by  whom  They  were  advifed  to  defer 
u  their  lall  intended  Infurre&ion.  But  thofe  Orders  ferved  only  to  diftradt 
“  then-g  and  came  too  late  to  prevent  their  Deftruction.”  He  faid,  C£  He 
“  knew  more  of  their  Intrigues,  than  They  thought  He  did ;  and  hoped 
20  “  He  fhould  fhortly  difcover  the  Bottom :  In  the  mean  Time  He  defired 
“  the  Parliament,  that  They  might  all  be  as  watchful  to  prevent,  as  They 
“  were  to  contrive  their  Mifchief.”  He  faid,  ££  He  could  not  upon  this 
“  Occafion  omit  to  tell  them,  that  thefe  defperate  Men  in  their  Counfels  (as 
( 6  appeared  by  feveral  Examinations)  had  not  been  all  of  one  Mind  in  the 
“  Ways  of  carrying  on  their  wicked  Refolutions.  Some  would  Hill  infill 
<c  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  which  They  fay  They 
“have  Members  enough  willing  to  meet:  Others  have  fancied  to  them¬ 
selves,  by  fome  Computation  of  their  own,  upon  fome  Claufe  in  the 
“  Triennial  Bill  that  this  prefent  Parliament  was  at  an  End  fome  Months 
30  “fence ;  and  that  for  Want  of  new  Writs  They  may  affemble  themf elves , 

“  and  chufe  Members  for  Parliament ;  and  that  this  is  the  bell  Expedient 
“  to  bring  themfelves  together  for  their  other  Purpofes.  For  the  Long  Parlia- 
“  ment,”  his  Majelly  faid,  ££  that  He  and  They  together  could  do  no  more 
“  than  He  had  done  to  inform  and  compole  the  Minds  of  Men ;  let  them 
“  proceed  upon  that  at  their  Peril.  But  He  thought  there  had  been  No- 
“  thing  done  to  difabufe  Men  in  refpedt  of  the  Triennial  Bill.  He  confefied 
“  that  He  had  often  himfelf  read  over  that  Bill ;  and  though  there  is  no  Co- 
“  lour  for  the  Fancy  of  the  Determination  of  this  Parliament;  yet  He  would 
££  not  deny  to  them,  that  He  had  always  expe&ed  that  They  would,  and 
4°  “  even  wondered  that  They  had  not  confidered  the  wonderful  Claufes  in 
“  that  Bill,  which  had  palfed  in  a  Time  very  uncareful  for  the  Dignity  of 
“  the  Crown,  or  the  Security  of  the  People.”  His  Majelly  defired  the 
Speaker  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  “  that  They  would 
“  once  give  that  Triennial  Bill  a  Reading  in  their  Houfe;  and  then  in  God’s 
“  Name  They  might  do  what  They  thought  fit  for  him,  themfelves,  and 
“  the  whole  Kingdom.”  His  Majelly  faid,  “  that  He  needed  not  tell  them 
“  how  much  He  loved  Parliaments :  Never  King  was  fo  much  beholden  to 
<£  Parliaments  as  He  had  been ;  nor  did  He  think  that  the  Crown  could 
££  ever  be  happy  without  frequent  Parliaments.  But  He  wilhed  them  to 
50  “  allure  themfelves,  that  if  He  fhould  think  otherwile,  He  would  never 
££  fuffer  a  Parliament  to  come  together,  by  the  Means  preferibed  by  that 
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He  renewed  his  Thanks  to  them  “  for  the  free  Supply  They  gave  him 
<c  the  laft  Seflion  of  four  Subfidies ;  yet  He  could  not  but  tell  them,  that 
“  that  Supply  was  fallen  much  fhort  of  what  He  expe&ed  and  They  in- 
“  tended.  That  it  would  hardly  be  believed,  yet  They  knew  it  to  be  true* 

“  that  very  many  Perfons,  who  have  Eftates  of  three  or  four  thoufand  Pounds 
u  by  the  Year,  do  not  pay  for  thefe  four  Subfidies  fixteen  Pounds :  So  that 
«  whereas  They  intended  and  declared,  that  they  fhould  be  colle  Sled  ac- 
«  cording  to  former  Precedents ,  they  do  not  now  arife  to  Half  the  Propor- 
“  tion  they  did  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  \  and  yet  fure  the  Crown 
«  wants  more  now  than  it  did  then,  and  the  Subject  is  at  lead;  as  well  able  10 
“  to  crive.”  His  Majefty  faid,  “  the  Truth  is,  by  the  Licenfe  of  the  late 
“  ill  Time,  and  ill  Humour  of  this,  too  many  of  the  People,  and  even  of 
“  thofe  who  make  fair  Profeflions,  believe  it  to  be  no  Sin  to  defraud  the 
“  Crown  of  any  Thing  that  is  due  to  it.  That  They  no  fooner  gave  him 
“  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  than  Men  were  deviling  all  the  Means  They 
“  could  to  fteal  Cuftom ;  nor  could  the  Farmers  be  fo  vigilant  for  the  Col- 
“  lecdion,  as  others  were  to  fteal  the  Duties.  They  gave  him  the  Excife, 

“  which  all  People  abroad  believed  to  be  the  moft  infenlible  Impolition  that 
“  can  be  laid  upon  a  People :  What  Confpiracies  and  Combinations  were 
“  entered  into  againft  it  by  the  Brewers,  who  He  was  fure  did  not  bear  the  10 
“  Burden  themfelves,  even  to  bring  that  Revenue  to  Nothing,  They  would 
“  hear  in  Wefiminfler-HalL  They  had  given  him  the  Chimney-Money , 

<£  which  They  had  Reafon  to  believe  was  a  growing  Revenue,  for  Men 
“  build  at  leaft  faft  enough  ;  and  They  would  therefore  wonder,  that  it  was 
“  already  declined,  and  that  this  Half  Year  brings  in  lefs  than  the  former  did.” 
He  delired  them  therefore,  “  that  They  would  review  that  Bill ;  and  fince 
“  He  was  fure  that  They  would  have  him  receive  whatfoever  They  gave, 

«  that  He  might  have  the  colle&ing  and  hulbanding  of  it  by  his  own  Of- 
£t  ficers,  and  then  He  doubted  not  but  to  improve  that  Receipt,  and  Pie 
“  would  be  cozened  as  little  as  He  could.”  3° 

His  Majefty  concluded  with  “  defiring  and  conjuring  them  to  keep  a 
“  very  good  Correfpondence  together,  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  Power 
“  of  any  feditious  or  fadious  Spirits  to  make  them  jealous  of  each  other,  or 
“  either  of  them  jealous  of  him,  till  They  fee  him  pretend  one  Thing  and 
“  do  another,  which  He  was  fure  They  had  never  yet  done.”  He  allured 
them,  “  it  fhould  be  in  Nobody’s  Power  to  make  him  jealous  of  them.”  And 
fo  defired  them,  “  that  They  would  difpatch  what  They  found  neceffary,  that 
“  They  might  be  ready  for  a  Seftion  within  two  Months  or  thereabout, 

“  becaufe  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  would  invite  them  all  to  take  the  Coun- 
“  try  Air.”  40 

It  was  very  happy  for  his  Majefty,  that  He  did  cut  out  their  Work  to 
their  Hand,  and  afked  no  Money  of  them,  and  limited  them  a  fhort  Time 
to  continue  together.  It  made  their  Counfels  very  unanimous :  And  though 
They  raifed  no  new  Taxes  and  Impofitions  upon  the  People,  They  made 
what  They  had  before  raifed  much  more  valuable  to  the  King  than  it  was 
before,  by  palling  other  A<fts  and  Declarations  for  the  explaining  many 
Things,  and  the  better  colle&ing  the  Money  They  had  formerly  given ; 
which  much  added  to  his  Majefty ’s  Profit  without  grieving  the  People,  who 
were  rather  gratified  in  the  Remedies  which  were  provided  againft  Frauds 
and  Cozenage.  50 

The  Triennial  The  Parliament  had  fate  but  very  little  more  than  ten  Days,  when  They 
Bin  repeated.  prefented  a  Bill  to  his  Majefty  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which 
He  had  recommended  to  them  ;  which  was  fo  grateful  to  him,  that  He 
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came  in  Perfon  to  the  Houle  to  pafs  it  and  to  thank  them :  And  He  told 
them,  “  that  every  good  Englijhman  would  thank  them  for  it;  for  it  could 
“  only  have  ferved  to  difcredit  Parliaments,  to  make  the  Crown  jealous  of 
“  Parliaments  and  Parliaments  of  the  Crown,  and  perfuaded  neighbour  Princes 
“  that  England  was  not  governed  under  a  Monarch.”  The  Truth  is It  had 
palfed  in  a  very  jealous  arid  feditious  Time,  when  the  Wickednefs  was  firft  in 
hatching,  that  ripened  afterwards  to  a  difmal  Perfection  ;  and  when  all,  who 
were  fworn  never  to  conferit  to  the  Dilherifori  of  the  Crown,  thought  only 
of  preferving  their  own  Inheritance  which  They  had  gotten,  or  improving  it 
»c  at  the  Expenfe  of  the  Crown;  and  made  it  manifeft  enough,  that  it  Ihould  wi¬ 
ther,  at  leaft  while  it  Hood  upon  the  Head  of  that  King;  for  at  that  Time  the 
Confpiracy  went  no  farther,  that  is  amongft  thole  who  had  then  Credit  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  Palfage,  though  They  Were  weak  Men  who  thought  it  could  reft  there. 

As  They  made  this  Entrance,  fo  They  were  wholly  intent  upon  Matters  Some  Aa$ 
of  Moment,  and  dilpatched  all  They  intended  to  do  within  the  two  Months/^' 
in  which  the  King  defired  They  Would  be  ready  for  a  Prorogation.  And  • 
as  there  was  greater  Order  and  Unanimity  in  their  Debates,  fo  They  dis¬ 
patched  more  Bulinefs  of  publick  Importance  and  Confequence,  than  any 
other  Parliament  hath  done  in  twice  the  Time :  For,  belides  the  Repeal  of  the 
ao  odious  Bill  before  mentioned,  They  made  a  very  good  additional  Bill  for 
the  Chimney-Money*  which  made  that  Revenue  much  more  confiderable ; 
and  They  palled  likewife  another  Bill  againft  the  frequenting  of  Conven¬ 
ticles,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  Difcountenance  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  yet  given  to  all  the  Factions  in  Religion,  and  if  it  had  been  vi- 
goroully  executed  would  no  Doubt  have  produced  a  thorough  Reforma¬ 
tion.  They  made  likewife  a  very  good  ACt,  and  very  necefiary  for  a  Time 
of  fuch  Corruption,  that  had  contracted  new  Ways  of  Dilhonefty  and  Villany 
that  former  Times  had  not  thought  of,  when  many  unworthy  and  cowardly 
Matters  of  Ships  and  Seamen  had  been  contented  to  be  robbed,  and  to  fuffer 
30  all  their  Owners  Goods  to  be  taken,  upon  an  Allowance  made  to  them  by  the 
Pirates;  for  the  Difcovery  and  Punilhment  whereof  the  Law  had  not  enough 
provided.  They  therefore  prefented  a  Bill  to  the  King,  “  for  the  Difcovery 
“  and  Punilhment  of  all  fuch  treacherous  and  infamous  Actions ;  and  for 
“  the  Reward  of  fuch  honeft  and  ftout  Searnen,  as  Ihould  manfully  and 
<c  courageoully  defend  their  Owners  Goods,  and  therein  maintain  the  Ho- 
c<  nour  of  the  Nation.” 

All  this  They  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  his  Royal 
Affent  on  the  17th  of  May ;  when  his  Majefty,  after  giving  fuch  Thanks 
to  them  as  They  delerved,  told  them,  <c  He  did  not  intend  to  bring  them 
40  “  together  again  till  the  Month  of  November ,  that  They  might  enjoy  the 
“  Summer  in  the  Tranfa&ion  of  their  own  Affairs :  Yet  becaufe  there  might 
«  fome  emergent  Occafion  fall  out,  that  might  make  him  wilh  to  find  them 
<c  together  fooner,  He  would  prorogue  them  only  to  Augujl ;  and  before 
“  the  Day  They  Ihould  have  feafonable  Notice,  by  Proclamation,  not  to 
“  give  their  Attendance,  except  fuch  Occafion  Ihould  fall  out.”  And 
fo  They  were  prorogued  to  a  Day  in  Augujl ,  but  met  not  till  November 

following.  rogued. 

During  this  Ihort  Sefiion  of  Parliament,  They,  who  were  very  folicitous 
to  promote  a  War  with  Holland ,  forgat  not  what  They  had  to  do ;  but 
sc  They  quickly  difcerned  that  it  was*  not  a  good  Seafon  to  mention  the  giving 
of  Money  (which  the  King  himfelf  had  forborne  to  mention,  that  the  Peo¬ 
ple  might  fee  one  Selfion  of  Parliament  pafs  without  granting  new  Impofi- 
tions,  which  They  had  not  yet  feen),  and  therefore  it  would  be  as  unfeafon- 
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able  to  fpeak  of  a  War.  However  They -made  fuch  an  Approach  towards 
it,  as  might  make  a  farther  Advance  much  more  eafy. 

The  Merchants  in  the  Committee  of  Trade  much  lamented  the  Obftruc- 
tions  and  Difcouragements,  which  They  had  long  found  in  their  Com¬ 
merce  by  Sea  with  other  Nations,  and  which  were  not  removed  even  by  the 
blefled  Return  of  the  Ring;  all  which  They  imputed  to  the  Pride  and  Info- 
Jence  of  the  Hollander  s,  “who”  They  faid  “  obferved  no  Laws  of  Com- 
“  merce,  or  any  Conditions  which  themfelves  confented  to.  That  by  their 
“  Fraud  and  Practice  the  Efiglijh  were  almoft  driven  out  of  the  Eafi  and 
“  TV  eft -Indies^  and  had  their  Trade  in  Turkey  and  in  Africa  much  dimi-  i® 
<<  nifhed.  In  Sum,  that  befides  many  infufferable  Indignities  offered  by 
“  them  to  his  Majefty  and  to  the  Crown  of  England ',  his  Subjects  had  in 
<£  few  Years  fuftTned  the  Damage  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand 
“  Pounds  Sterling,”  ,  .  •  '  <  ;  ■ 

All  whigh  with  fome  particular  Inftances  being  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Trade  to  the  Houfe,  They  had  defired  an  Audience  from  his 
Majefty,  and  then  prefented  this  (grievance  to  him,  and  defired  his  Majefty, 

“  that  He  would  give  fuch  Order  in  it,  as  to  his  Wifdom  fhould  feem  fit, 

“  that  might  prodnee  juft  and  honourable  Satisfaction.”  The  King,  who 
continued  firm  to  his  former  Refojutfon,  anfwered  them,  “  that  He  would  zo 


<£  tranfmit  the  Addrefs  They  had  prefented  to  him  to  his  Refident  at  the 
“  Hague ,  with  Order  that  He  fhould  inform  the  States *  of  it,  and  require 
“  Satisfaction ,  which  He  hoped  the  States  General  would  yield  unto, 

“  rather  than  compel  him  to  demand  Juftice  in  another  Way.”  The  An- 
fwer  pleafed  them  well,  nor  could  They  wifh  that  the  Profecution  fhould  be 
put  into  a  better  Hand  than  the  Reftdent’s,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
Houfe,  and  a  Man  who  had  inflamed  them  more  than  the  Merchants  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  Dutch. 

char  after  of  That  Refident  was  Sir  George  Downing,  a  Man  of  an  obfeure  Birth,  and 

dV  GengS,T  more  °bfcure  Education,  which  He  had  received  in  Part  in  New  England: 

Refident  in  He  had  paftfed  through  many  Offices  in  Cromwell's  Army,  of  Chaplain, 
Scoutmafter,  and  other  Employments,  and  at  laft  got  a  very  particular 
Credit  and  Confidence  with  him,  and  under  that  Countenance  married  a 
beautiful  Lady  of  a  very  noble  Extraction,  which  was  the  Fate  of  many 
bold  Men  in  that  prefumptuous  Time.  And  when  Cromwell  had  fubdued 
the  Dutch  to  that  Temper  He  wifhed,  and  had  thereupon  made  a  Peace 
with  them,  He  fent  this  Man  to  refide  as  his  Agent  with  them,  heing  a 
Man  of  a  proud  and  infolent  Spirit,  and  who  would  add  to  any  imperious 
Command  of  his  fomewhat  of  the  Bitternefs  of  his  own  Spirit. 

And  He  did  fo  fully  execute  his  Charge  in  all  Things,  efpecially  when  40 
He  might  manifeft  his  Animofity  againft  the  Royal  Party,  that  when  the 
King  himfelf  had  once,  during  his  Refidence  at  Brujfels ,  for  his  Divertife- 
ment  made  a  journey  incognito ,  with  not  above  four  Perfons,  to  fee  Am- 
fterdam  and  from  thence  the  Towns  of  North  Holland ;  Downing  coming 
to  have  Notice  of  it  delivered  a  Memorial  to  the  States  of  Holland ,  wherein 
He  enclofed  the  third  Article  of  their  Treaty,  by  which  They  were  obliged 
“  not  to  fuffer  any  Traitor,  Rebel  or  any  other  Perfon,  who  was  declared 
££  an  Enemy  to  the  Com??ionwealth  of  England,  to  refide  or  ftay  in  their 
“Dominions;”  and  told  them,  “that  Charles  Stuart  and  the  Marquis  of 
“  Orn^d  had  been  lately  in  Amfterdam,  and  were  ftill  in  fome  Places  ad-  ?o 
“jacent;”  and  required  “that  They  might  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
£.£  any  Part  of  their  Dominions.”  Whereupon  the  States  of  Holland  fent 
prefently  to  the  Princefs  Royal,  who  was  then  at  her  Country  Houfe  at  Hounf- 
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lerdike,  u  that  if  her  Brother  were  then  with  her  or  fhould  come  to  her, 
“Pie  fhould  forthwith  depart  out  of  their  Province:”  And  not  fatis- 
fied  herewith,  They  publifhed  an  Order  in  the  Hague  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  which  was  fent  to  Amfierdam  and  other  Towns  according  to  their 
Cuftom.  j  .  x  ,  ■ 

With  this  rude  Pun&uality  He  behaved  himfelf  during  the  Life  of  Crom¬ 
well,  and  whilft  his  Son  retained  the  Ufurpation ;  but  when  He  faw  him 
thrown  out  with  that  Contempt,  and  that  the  Government  was  not  like  to 
be  fettled  again  till  there  was  a  Refort  to  the  old  Foundation,  Fie  bethought 
40  himfelf  how  He  might  have  a  Referve  of  the  King’s  Favour.  And  the 
Marquis  of  Ortnond  making  about  that  Time  a  Journey  incognito  to  the 
Hague ,  to  treat  of  a  Marriage  for  his  eldeft  Son  with  a  noble  Lady  whofe 
Friends  lived  there,  Downing  found  Opportunity  to  have  a  private  Con¬ 
ference  with  him,  and  made  Offer  of  his.  Service  to  the  King,  if  his  De¬ 
votion  might  be  concealed,  without  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty.  And  for  ah  Eameft  of  his  Fidelity,  He  informed  him  of  fome  Parti¬ 
culars  which  were  of  Moment  for.  the  King  to  know:  Amongft  which  one 
was,  tC  that  a  Perfon,  who  in  Refped:  of  his  very  honourable  Extraction,  and 
“the  prefent  Obligations  himfelf  had  to  the  Royal  Family,  was  not  fuf- 
*0  “  pe&ed,  gave  him,  as  He  had  long  done,  conftant  Intelligence  of  what  the 
“  King  did,  and  of  many  Particulars  which  in  their  Nature  deferved  to  be 
u  more  fecret,  which  He  had  always  lent  to  Cromwell  whilft  He  was  living; 
“  but  lince  his  Death,  having  a  Refolution  to  ferve  the  King,  He  had  never 
“  diflerved  him,  and  would  hereafter  give  him  Notice  of  any  Thing  that 
“  it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  be  informed  of  with  Reference  to  Eng - 
“ land  or  to  Holland .”  -  - 

The  Marquis  thought  it  very  fit -to  accept  of  iuch  an  Inftrument,  and 
promifed  him  “  to  acquaint  his  Majefty  with  his  good  Affe&ion,  who  He 
c<  prefumed  would  receive  it  gracioufly,  and  give  him  as  much  Encouragement 
30  “  to  continue  it  as  his  prefent  Condition  would  permit.”  To  which  the  other 
replied,  “  that  He  knew  the  King’s  prefent  Condition  too  well  to  expert  any 
“  Reward  from  him  :  But  if  his  Majefty  would  vouchfafe,  when  He  fhould 
“  be  reftored,  to  confirm  to  him  the  Office  He  then  held  of  a  Teller  in 
“  the  Exchequer,  and  continue  him  in  this  Employment  He  then  had  in 
“  Holland ,  where  He  prefumed  He  fhould  be  able  to  do  him  more  Service 
“  than  a  Stranger  could  do,  He  would  think  himfelf  abundantly  rewarded.” 
Of  all  which  when  the  Marquis  advertifed  the  King  at  his  Return  to  Brujfels , 
He  had  Authority  to  affine  him  “  of  the  King’s  Acceptation,  and  that  all 
cc  that  He  expected  fhould  be  made  good.” 

40  This  was  the  Ground  and  Reafon,  that  when  the  King  came  to  the 
Hag  ue  the  Year  following  to  embark  for  England ,  He  received  Downing 
fo  gracioufly,  and  knighted  him,  and  left  him  there  as  his  Refident; 
which  They  who  were  near  the  King,  and  .  knew  Nothing  of  what  had 
palled,  wondered  at  as  much  as  Strangers  who  had  oblerved  his  former  Beha¬ 
viour.  And  the  States  themfelves,  who  would  not  at  fuch  a  Time  of  pub- 
lick  Joy  do  any  Thing  that  might  be  ingrateful  to  his  Majefty,  could  not 
forbear  to  lament  in  private,  “  that  his  Majefty  would  depute  a  Perfon  to 
“  have  his  Authority,  who  had  never  ufed  any  other  Dialed!  to  perfuade 
cc  them  to  do  any  Thing  He  propofed,  but  Threats  if  They  fhould  not  do 
50  c<  it,  and  who  at  feveral  Times  had  difobliged  moft  of  their  Perfons  by  his 
“  Infolence.”  And  from  the  Time  of  his  Majefty ’s  Departure  from  thence, 
He  never  made  thofe  Reprefentations  which  Men  in  thofe  Minifteries  ufe  to 
doj  but  put  the  worft  Commentaries  upon  all  their  Adlions.  And  when  He 
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fate  afterwards  as  a  Member  of  the  Houfe,  returning  ftill  in  the  Interval 
of  Parliament  to  his  Employment  at  the  Hague ,  He  took  all  Opportunities 
to  inveigh  againft  their  Ufurpations  in  Trade  ;  and  either  did  or  pretended 
to  know  many  of  their  Myfteries  of  Iniquity,  in  opening  of  which  He  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  Houfe,  though  He  was  a  voluminous 
Speaker,  which  naturally  They  do  not  like. 

He  endeavours  Wh  en  this  Province  was  committed  to  him  of  Expoftulation  for  the 
t^bring  on  a  jnjurjes  fuftained  in  feveral  Places  from  the  Dutch ,  He  had  his  Wifh,  and 
ufed  little  Modefty  in  the  urging  of  it.  They  anfwered,  “  that  moft  of  the 
££  Particulars  of  which  He  complained  were  put  under  Oblivion  by  the  late  10 
££  Treaty,  and  that  in  Gonfideration  thereof  They  had  yielded  to  many 
££  Particulars  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Englijh ;  and  that  for  the  other  Parti- 
t£  culars,  they  were  like  wife  by  the  fame  Treaty  referred  to  a  Procefs  in 
“Juftice,  of  which  They  had  yet  no  Gaufe  to  complain:  Nor  had  there 
££  been  any  A&ion  pretended  to  be  committed  fince  the  Treaty  was  con- 
££  eluded,”  which  was  not  many  Months  before,  ££  that  might  occafion  a  Mif- 
£<  underftanding.”  And  furely  at  this  Time  when  thefe  Things  were  urged 
all  this  was  true :  But  He,  according  to  the  Method  He  had  been  accufi- 
tomed  to,  infilled  upon  his  own  Demands ;  and  frequently  reproached  them 
with  their  former  Submillions  to  Cromwell ,  and  their  prefent  Prefumptions 
upon  the  Goodnefs  and  Generality  of  the  King. 

It  is  without  Queftion,  that  the  States  General  did,  by  the  Standard  of 
their  own  Warinefs  and  Circumfpedtion,  not  fufped:  that  the  King  did  intend 
to  make  a  War  upon  them.  They  well  knew  the  Streights  and  Necellities 
in  which  his  Affairs  flood,  with  Reference  to  Money,  and  to  the  feveral 
Diftempers  of  the  Nation  in  Matters  of  Religion,  which  might  probably 
grow  more  dangerous  if  there  were  a  foreign  War ;  and  concluded,  that 
Downing's  Importunities  and  Menaces  were  but  the  Relults  of  his  own  Im- 
petuolity,  and  that  the  King  would  not  be  folicitous  to  interrupt  and  part 
with  his  own  Peace.  And  therefore  their  own  Ships  They  fent  out  as  They  50 
ufed  to  do,  and  thofe  for  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  better  prepared  and  ftronger 
than  of  Courfe.  Nor  was  the  Royal  Company  lefs  vigilant  to  carry  on  that 
Trade,  but  about  the  fame  Time  fent  a  ftronger  Fleet  of  Merchants  Ships 
than  They  had  ever  before  done;  and  for  their  better  Encouragement  the 
King  lent  them  two  of  his  own  Ships  for  a  Convoy. 

‘The  in/oient  And  at  this  Time  They  gave  the  King  an  Advantage  in  Point  of  Juftice, 
Dutch  fn  and  which  concerned  all  other  Nations  in  Point  of  Traffick  and  Com- 
Guinef  ^  merce*  It  had  been  begun  by  them  in  the  Eajl-Indies ;  where  They  had 
planted  themfelves  in  great  and  ftrong  Towns;  and  had  many  Harbours  well 
fortified,  in  which  They  conftantly  maintained  a  great  Number  of  good  and  4° 
ftrong  Ships ;  by  which  They  were  abfolute  Mafters  of  thofe  Seas,  and  forced 
the  neighbour  Kings  and  Princes  to  enter  into  fuch  Terms  of  Amity  with  them 
as  They  thought  fit  to  require.  And  if  They  found  that  any  advantageous 
Trade  was  driven  in  any  Port  by  any  other  Nation,  They  prefently  fent 
their  Ships  to  lie  before  that  Port,  ■  and  denounced  War  againft  the  Prince 
to  whom  that  Port  belonged ;  which  being  done,  They  publifhed  a  Decla¬ 
ration,  ££  that  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  for  any  Nation  whatfoever  to  trade  in 
££  the  Territories  of  that  Prince  with  whom  They  then  were  in  War.”  And 
upon  this  Pretence  They  would  not  fuffer  an  Englijh  Ship,  belonging  to  the 
Eajl-India  Company,  to  enter  into  a  Port  to  lade  and  take  in  a  Cargafon  5® 
of  Goods,  that  had  been  provided  by  their  Factors  there  before  there  was 
any  Mention  or  Imagination  of  fuch  a  War,  and  of  which  there  was  no  other 
Inftance  of  Hoftility  than  the  very  Declaration.  And  at  this  Time  They 
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tranfplanted  this  new  Prerogative  to  Guinea :  And  having  as  They  faid,  for 
there  was  no  other  Evidence  of  it,  a  War  with  one  of  thofe  Princes, 

They  would  not  fuffer  the  Englijh  Ships  to  enter  into  thofe  Harbours 
where  they  had  always  traded.  The  King  received  Animadverfion  of  this 
unheard  of  Infolence  and  Ufurpation,  and  added  this  more  juft  Complaint  to 
the  former,  and  required  his  Refident  “  to  demand  a  pofttive  Renunciation  of 
<c  all  Pretence  to  fueh  an  odious  Ufurpation,  and  a  Revocation  of  thofe  Or- 
“  ders  which  their  Officers  had  publiffied.”  To  this  Complaint  and  De¬ 
mand  They  deferred  to  make  Anfwer,  till  their  Ambaftadour  had  prefented 
ica  Grievance  to  the  King. 

One  of  thofe  Ships  of  War,  which  the  King  had  lent  to  the  Royal  Com-  An  EngiHh 
pany  for  the  Convoy  of  their  Fleet  to  Guinea ,  had  in  the  Voyage  thither  fEch  fZI 
aflaulted  and  taken  a  Fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  near  Cape  Verde ;  which 
was  of  more  Incommodity  to  them  than  of  Benefit  to  the  Engliflj .  Of  this 
Invafton  their  Ambaftadour  made  a  loud  Complaint,  and  demanded  “  that 
“  the  Captain  might  be  puniffied  feverely ;  and  in  the  mean  Time  that  the 
“  King  would  give  a  prefent  Order  to  him,  the  Ambaftadour,  for  the  Re- 
“  delivery  of  the  Place  and  all  that  was  in  it,  and  He  would  fend  it  to  his 
“  Mafters,  who  would  forthwith  fend  a  Ship  to  demand  it.”  The  King 
zohad  in  Truth  heard  Nothing  of  it;  and  affined  the  Ambaftadour,  “that 
“  the  Captain,  if  He  had  done  any  fuch  Thing,  had  not  the  leaft  Commif- 
“  fion  or  Authority  for  the  doing  it ;  and  that  He  was  fure  He  was  upon 
“  his  Way  homeward,  fo  that  He  might  be  expedted  fpeedily  ;  and  then 
“  He  ffiould  be  fure  to  undergo  luch  Puniffiment  as  the  Nature  of  his  Of- 
“  fence  required,  when  the  Matter  fhould  be  examined,  and  They  fhould 
“  then  receive  full  Reparation.”  This  Anfwer  how  reafonable  foever  fatis- 
fied  them  not:  Nothing  would  ferve  their  Turn  but  a  prefent  Reftitution, 
before  his  Majefty  could  be  informed  of  the  Provocation  or  Ground  that  had 
produced  fo  unwarrantable  an  Adtion.  They  gave  prefent  Orders  for  the 
3o  equipping  a  very  great  Fleet,  and  the  raffing  many  Land  Soldiers,  making 
greater  Preparations  for  War  than  They  had  made  in  many  Years  -  before. 

They  likewife  prepared  a  ftrong  Fleet  for  Guinea ,  and  granted  a  Commif-  m  Dutch 
fion  (which  was  publifhed  in  Print)  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  “  to  make  pj$fFieetfor 
“War  upon  the  Engliflj  in  thofe  Parts,  and  to  do  them  all  the  Mifchief Guinea- 
“  He  could.” 

Prince  Rupert ,  who  had  been  heretofore  with  the  Fleet  then  under 
his  Command,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  King’s  Reign,  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Guinea  (and  by  the  Report  and  Teftimony  He  gave  of  that  Coaft  the 
Royal  Company  had  received  greater  Encouragement),  now  upon  this  infolent 
40  Demeanour  of  the  Dutch ,  and  publiffiing  the  Commiffion  They  had  fent 
to  their  Commander  in  Chief,  offered  his  Service  to  the  King,  “  to  fail 
“  into  thofe  Parts  with  fuch  a  Fleet  as  his  Majefty  thought  fit  to  fend,  with 
“  which  He  made  little  Doubt  to  fecure  Trade,  and  abate  the  Prefumption  <rhe  Engiift 
“  of  the  Dutch' ’  And  hereupon  a  Fleet  was  likewife  preparing  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  to  be  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert. 

The  Parliament  had  before  declared,  when  They  made  their  Addrefs  to 
the  King  againft  the  Dutch  for  obftrudting  the  Trade,  “  that  They  would 
“  with  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  affift  his  Majefty  againft  all  Oppofitions 
“  whatfoever,  which  He  ffiould  meet  with  in  the  Removal  of  thofe  Obftruc- 
yocctions;”  which  They  believed  would  terrify,  but  in  Truth  made  the 
Dutch  merry :  And  in  fome  of  their  Declarations  or  Anfwers  to  Downing  $ 
Memorials,  They  mentioned  it  with  too  much  Pride  and  Contempt.  And 
in  this  Pofture  the  Difputes  were  when  the  Parliament  met  again  in  No- 
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‘The  Pariia-  vemher ,  which  came  together  for  the  moft  Part  without  a  Defire  either  to 

mer.t  m$ets.  Money  or  make  War.  And  Downing ,  who  laboured  heartily  to  in- 

cenfe  us  and  to  provoke  them,  in  all  his  Difpatches  declared,  ct  that  all 
cc  thofe  Infolencies  proceeded  only  from  the  Malignity  of  the  States  of  Hot- 
“  land)  which  could  vent  itfelf  no  farther  than  in  Words ;  but  that  the 
<c  States  General ,  without  wliofe  Concurrence  no  War  could  be  made,  ab- 
“  horred  the  Thought  of  it:”  And  there  is  no  Doubt  that  was  true.  And 
the  Dutch  Ambaffadour,  who  remained  at  London ,  and  was  a  very  honefl 
weak  Man,  and  did  all  the  Offices  He  could  to  prevent  it,  did  not  think 
it  poffible  it  could  come  to  pafs ;  “  and  that  there  might  be  fome  Scuffies  10 
££  upon  the  Coafl  of  Guinea ,  by  the  Direction  of  the  TV eft- India  Company, 

<£  of'  whofe  Adions  the  States  General  took  Notice,  but  would  caufe  Juf- 
t£  tice  to  be  done  upon  Complaint,  and  not  fuffer  the  publick  Peace  to  be 
££  diflurbed  upon  their  Pretences.”  And  fo  the  King  forbore  to  demand 
any  Supply  from  the  Parliament,  becaufe  an  ordinary  Supply  would  rather 
difcredit  his  Demands  than  advance  them,  and  He  could  not  exped  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Supply  but  when  the  War  was  unqueffionable.  And  the  States 
General  at  this  Time  were  made  a  Property  by  the  States  of  Holland  (who 
had  given  private  Orders  for  their  own  Concernments),  and  prefented  an  hum¬ 
ble  Defire  to  the  King  by  their  Ambaffadour, <£  that  Prince  Rupert  s  Fleet  might  zo 
C£  flay  in  Harbour,  as  theirs  likewife  that  was  prepared  for  Guinea  ffiould  do, 

“  till  fome  Means  might  be  found  for  the  Accommodation  of  all  Differences.” 
Whereas  before  They  pretended,  that  They  would  fend  their  Guinea  Fleet 
through  the  Channel,  convoyed  by  their  Admiral  with  a  Fleet  of  fifty 
Sail ;  which  Report  had  before  flopped  Prince  Rupert ,  when  He  was  under 
Sail  for  Guinea ,  to  wait  and  exped  that  Piece  of  Bravery.  But  this  Ad- 
drefs  from  the  States  General  made  all  Men  believe  there  would  be  an  Ac¬ 
commodation,  without  fo  much  as  any  Hoflility  in  Guinea. 

The  treacber-  But  it  was  quickly  difcovered,  that  They  were  the  honefler  Men  when 
They  gave  the  worfl  Words.  For  before  the  States  General  fent  to  the  30 
King  to  flop  Prince  Rupert  in  Harbour,  “  and  that  their  Fleet  ffiould  like- 
“wife  remain  in  their  Harbours,”  the  States  of  Holland ,  or  that  Committee 
that  was  qualified  by  them,  had  with  great  Privacy  fent  Orders  to  De  Ruyter , 
who  was  in  the  Mediterranean ,  “  to  make  all  poffible  Halle  with  his 
£C  Fleet  to  go  to'  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  and  not  only  to  retake  the  Fort  near 
u  Cape  V zrde  that  the  Englijh  had  taken  from  them,  but  likewife  to  take 
tc  what  Places  He  could  which  were  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Englijh ,  and  to  do 
“  them  what  Damage  He  could  in  thofe  Parts:”  So  that  They  might  well 
offer  that  their  Fleet  ffiould  now  remain  in  their  Harbours  in  Holland. 

When  De  Ruyter  had  been  fent  into  the  Mediterranea?i ,  the  Pretences 
was*  that  it  was  againfl  the  Pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ,  who  had  in  Truth 
preyed  very  much  upon  the  Dutch ,  taken  very  many  of  their  Ships,  and  had 
Abundance  of  their  Subjeds  in  Chains.  And  when  that  Fleet  was  fent  into 
the  Mediterranean ,  their  Ambaffadour  had  defired  the  King,  u  that  his  Ma- 
“  jelly’s  Fleet  that  was  then  in  thofe  Parts  might  upon  all  Occafions  join 
££  with  De  Ruyter ,  when  Opportunity  ffiould  be  offered  thereby  to  infefl  the 
£c  Turks  ;”  which  the  King  confented  to,  and  fent  Orders  accordingly.  But 
the  Dutch  had  no  fuch  Purpofe :  His  Bufinefs  was  to  ranfom  their  Captives 
.  with  Money,  and  not  to  exad  the  Delivery  of  them  by  Force;  and  to 
make  an  Accommodation  for  the  Time  to  come  as  well  as  He  could.  And  $0 
when  the  Englijh  Fleet  was  at  any  Time  in  Purfuit  of  any  of  the  Turks  Vef- 
fels,  and  expeded  that  the  Dutch ,  by  whom  they  mull  pafs,  would  have 
given  a  little  Stop  to  their  Flight,  which  They  might  eafily  have  done; 
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They  rather  aftifted  than  obftruded  their  Efcape.  And  having  made  a  very 
dilhonourable  Peace  with  the  Pirates,  He  made  Hafte  to  profecute  his  Or¬ 
ders  for  the  Coaft  of  Guinea . 

As  foon  as  the  King  knew  of  this  impudent  Affront,  and  that  De  Ruyter  Upon  whub 
was  in  Truth  gone  out  of  the  Mediterranean ,  He  thought  He  might  juftly  fjffj 
feize  upon  any  Ships  of  theirs,  to  fatisfy  the  Damage  that  He  could  not  but 
fuftain  by  De  Ruyter  in  Guinea :  And  lb,  it  being  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  that 
the  Dutch  Fleet  returned  with  their  Wines  from  Bordeaux ,  Rochelle ,  and 
other  Parts  of  France ,  fuch  of  them  as  were  forced  by  the  Weather  to  put 
10  into  the  Englijh  Harbours  were  feized  upon.  And  the  Duke  of  York,  having 
put  himfelf  on  Board  with  a  Fleet  of  about  fifty  Sail,  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Dutch  being  come  out  to  defend  their  Ships,  took  many  others,  even 
upon  their  own  Coafts;  which  They  chofe  rather  to  fuffer,  than  to  venture 
out  of  their  Ports  to  relieve  them.  However  there  was  not  any  one  of  all  thofe 
Ships  fuffered  to  be  unladen,  or  any  Prejudice  done  to  them;  but  they 
were  all  preferved  unhurt,  till  Notice  might  arrive  from  Guinea  what  De 
Ruyter  had  done  there.  But  undoubted  Intelligence  arrived  in  a  very  fliort  rhe  Dutch 
Time  after,  that  De  Ruyter  had  declared  and  begun  the  War  upon  the  Coaft  conyrL(nce  W- 
of  Africa ,  not  only  by  a  forceable  retaking  the  Fort  which  had  been  taken  Guinea. 

20  from  them,  and  which  his  Majefty  had  offered  to  deliver,  but  by  feizing 
upon  feveral  Englijh  Ships  in  thofe  Parts,  and  by  aflaulting  and  taking  other 
his  Majefty’s  Forts  and  Places,  and  exerciftng  all  the  Ads  of  Hoftility  which 
his  Commillion  authorifed  him  to  do. 

And  in  a  very  fhort  Time  after,  the  Eajl-India  Company  complained  n  r(ft,fe  te 
and  informed  the  King,  ££  that  when  their  Officer  had  demanded  the  Re- 
££  delivery  of  the  I  fie  of  Poleroone  according  to  the  Article  of  the  late  Treaty,  i«oone 
££  and  delivered  the  Letters  and  Orders  from  the  States  General  and  States 
il  of  Holland,  which  their  Ambaffadours  had  given  at  London,  to  the  Go- 
t£  vernour  and  Captain  of  that  Ifland ;  He,  after  making  him  ftay  two  or 
jo  £<  three  Days  there  with  his  Ship  and  the  Men  He  had  brought  with  him, 

<£  told  him,  that  upon  a  better  Perufal  of  the  Orders  which  He  had  brought , 

££  He  found  that  they  were  not  fuffcient ;  and  therefore  till  He  fhould  re- 
££  ceive  fuller  Orders ,  He  could  not  give  up  the  PlaceY  And  fo  the  Officer 
and  Ship,  which  had  been  fent  at  a  great  Charge,  were  neceffitated  to  re¬ 
turn  without  any  other  Effed  than  the  Affront  and  Indignity  to  his  Majefty. 

When  there  was  now  no  Remedy,  and  the  War  was  actually  made  upon 
the  King  upon  what  Provocation  foever,  there  was  Nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
refort  to  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  fo  earned:  to  enter  into  it.  A  Fleet 
muft  be  prepared  equal  to  what  the  Dutch  would  infallibly  make  ready 
40  againft  the  Spring,  and  worthy  of  the  Prelence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  impatient  to  engage  his  own  Perfon  in  the  Condud  of  it ;  and  the 
King  had  given  his  Promife  to  him  that  He  fhould,  when  He  had,  God 
knows,  no  Purpofe  that  there  fhould  be  a  War.  It  was  quickly  difco- 
vered,  that  there  was  not  the  lame  Alacrity  towards  a  War  now,  after  it 
was  begun,  in  the  Parliament,  as  there  had  been  when  They  made  their 
Vote :  And  They  would  have  been  glad  that  any  Expedient  might  have  been 
found  for  a  Reconciliation,  and  that  the  Captain  might  have  been  called 
in  Queftion,  who  firft  gave  Offence  by  taking  the  Fort  from  the  Dutch  near 
Cape  V erde,  which  fome.  had  preffed  for  when  He  came  Home,  before 
jo  any  more  Mifchief  was  done ;  and  the  not  calling  him  in  Queftion  made 
many  believe,  that  He  had  done  Nothing  without  Warrant  or  Promife  of 
Protedion. 
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The  Dutch  ftill  declaimed  all  Thought  or  Purpofe  of  War,  and  feemed 
highly  offended  with  their  Governour  of  Poleroone ,  and  protefted,  “  that 
“  the  Not-delivery  of  the  Place  proceeded  only  from  Want  of  an  Order  from 
“  the  Governour  of  Batavia ,  which  Order  came  the  next  Day  after  the 
“  Englijh  Ship  was  departed :  But  that  They  had  given  Notice  of  it  to  the 
“  EngliJJj  Factory  at  Bantam ,  that  the  fame  or  another  Englijh  Ship  might 
“  return  and  receive  it-  and  They  were  confident  that  it  was  then  in  the 
“  Hand  of  the  Englijh .”  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  expetft  any  honour¬ 
able  Peace,  at  lead:  without  making  very  notable  Preparations  for  a  War, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  ready  Money.  And  whatever  Orders  to 
had  been  given  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Dutch  Ships,  it  quickly  appeared 
that  much  of  them  had  been  embezzled  or  difpofed  of,  before  they  were 
brought  to  any  Judicatory,  or  adjudged  to  be  Prize  ;  and  there  was  too 
much  Caufe  to  fear,  that  the  reft  would  be  difpofed  of  to  other  Purpofes 
than  the  Support  of  the  War  ;  though  Nothing  was  more  pofitively  fpoken, 
than  that  the  War  would  maintain  itfelf. 

Meajurn  The  Parliament  ftill  promifed  fairly,  and  entered  upon  Confultation  how 
Jfjl  and  what  Money  to  raife.  And  now  the  King  commanded  the  Chancellor 
^ rant  Supple  an<^  Treafurer  to  meet  with  thofe  Members  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 

/or  a  war .  with  whom  They  had  ufed  to  confult,  and  to  whom  the  King  had  joined  19 
others  upon  whom  He  was  told  He  might  more  depend,  and  to  adjuft  to¬ 
gether  what  Sum  fhould  be  propofed,  and  how  and  in  what  Manner  to 
propofe  and  conduct  it.  It  was  about  the  Month  of  January .  And 
though  the  Duke  took  indefatigable  Pains,  by  going  himfelf  fometimes  to 
Portfmouth  and  fometimes  to  Chatham ,  to  caufe  the  Ships  and  all  Provifions 
to  be  ready,  that  He  might  be  at  Sea  before  the  Dutch ;  yet  let  what  Advance 
could  be  made,  as  indeed  there  was  great,  Nothing  could  be  faid  to  be 
done,  till  a  great  Stock  of  ready  Money  could  be  provided  ;  and  it  would 
be  long  after  the  Parliament  had  done  their  Part,  before  ready  Money 
would  be  got :  And  therefore  no  more  Time  muft  be  loft,  without  taking 
a  particular  Refolution. 

A  Meeting  of  The  Meeting  of  thole  Perfons  the  King  appointed  was  at  Wt mcejler- 
JIZ priZfi  Houfe ,  where  the  Chancellor  and  Treafurer  (who  were  known  to  be  averfe 
commoners  from  the  War)  told  the  reft,  “  that  there  was  no  more  Debate  now  to  be, 

for  that  Pur -  '  .  .  * 

pft.  “  War  or  no  War :  It  was  come  upon  us,  and  We  were  now  only  to  con- 
“  trive  the  beft  Way  of  carrying  it  on  with  Succefs ;  which  could  only  be 
£C  done  by  railing  a  great  prefent  Sum  of  Money,  that  the  Enemy  might  fee 
“  that  We  were  prepared  to  continue  it  as  well  as  to  begin.”  They  who  were 
moft  delirous  of  the  War,  as  Sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr.  Coventry  (who  were 
in  Truth  the  Men  who  brought  it  upon  the  Nation),  with  their  Friends,  were  43 
of  the  Opinion,  “  that  there  fhould  not  be  a  great  Sum  demanded  at  prelent, 

<c  but  only  fo  much  as  might  carry  out  the  Fleet  in  the  Spring,  and  that  fuffi- 
“  cient  Provifions  might  be  made  for  the  Summer  Service :  And  then,  when 
“  the  War  was  once  thoroughly  entered  into,  another  and  a  better  Supply 
u  might  be  gotten  about  Michaelmafs ,  when  there  was  Reafon  to  hope,  that 
“  fome  good  Succefs  would  difpofe  all  Men  to  a  frank  Profecution  of  the 
“  War.”  Whereas  thefe  Gentlemen  had  hitherto  inflamed  the  King  with 
an  Affurance,  “  that  He  could  not  alk  more  Money  of  the  Parliament  than 
“  They  would  readily  give  him,  if  He  would  be  engaged  in  this  War  which 
“  the  whole  Kingdom  fo  much  defired.”  TO 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer  were  of  Opinion,  “  that  the  Houfe  of 
<£  Commons  could  never  be  in  a  better  Difpolition  to  give,  than  They  were 
“  at  prefent ;  that  hereafter  They  might  grow  weary,  and  apt  to  find  Fault 
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“  with  the  Condu<ft,  efpecially  when  They  found  the  Country  not  fo  well 
“pleafed  with  the  War  as  They  were  now  conceived  to  be:  Whereas,  now 
“  the  War  was  begun,  and  the  King  engaged  in  it  as  much  as  He  could 
“  be  after  ten  Battles,  and  all  upon  their  Defire  and  their  Promife ;  They 
<c  could  not  refufe  to  give  any  Thing  propofed  within  the  Compafs  of  that 
“  Reafon,  which  all  underftanding  Men  might  examine  and  judge  of.  That 
“  it  was  evident  enough,  that  the  true  Ground  of  all  the  Confidence  the 
“  Dutch  had  was  from  their  Opinion  of  the  King’s  NecefTities  and  Want  of 
<£  Money,  and  their  Belief  that  the  Parliament  would  fupply  him  very 
to  “  fparingly,  and  not  long  to  continue  fuch  an  Expenfe,  as  They  very  well 
“  knew  that  a  War  at  Sea  would  require :  And  They  would  be  much  con- 
“  firmed  in  this  their  Imagination,  if  at  the  Beginning  They  fhould  fee 
“  the  Parliament  give  him  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money,  as  feemed  to  be  implied 
“  by  what  had  been  faid.  That  They  therefore  thought  it  abfolutely  necef* 
“  fary,  that  the  King  fhould  propofe  as  much,  that  is,  that  his  Friends 
<£  fhould  move  for  fuch  a  Sum,  as  might  upon  a  reafonable  Computa- 
<£  tion,  which  every  Mail  would  be  ready  to  make,  and  of  which  wife 
<£  Men  upon  Experience  would  eafily  make  an  Eftimate,  carry  on  the  War 
“  for  a  full  Year;  that  is,  for  the  fetting  out  the  prefent  Fleet  and  paying 
io  “  it  off  upon  its  Return,  and  for  the  fetting  out  another  Fleet  the  next 
<£  Spring.  If  this  were  now  done*  his  Majefty  would  not  be  involved  in 
“  importunate  NecefTities  the  next  Winter;  but  He  might  calmly  and  deli- 
<£  berately  confult  upon  fuch  farther  Supplies,  as  the  Experience  of  what 
4£  would  be  then  paft  fhould  fuggeft  to  be  neceflary :  And  that  this  would 
t£  give  his  Majefty  fuch  a  Reputation  with  all  his  Neighbours,  and  fuch 
<c  Terrour  to  his  Enemies,  that  it  would  probably  difpofe  them  to  Peace.’ * 

They  told  them,  “  the  beft  Method  to  compute  what  the  Expenfe 
<£  might  amount  to  in  a  Year,  would  be  by  reflecting  upon  the  vaft  Difpro- 
“  portion  of  the  Charge  We  were  now  already  engaged  in,  and  what  had 
?0  ££  been  eftimated  four  Months  fince,  when  the  War  was  defigned.  That  it 
<£  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  had  been  always  prefent  at  thofe 
<£  Conferences,  that  it  had  been  faid  by  the  raoft  experienced  Sea  Officers, 
££  and  thofe  who  had  fought  all  the  late  Battles  againft  the  Dutch ,  that  a  Fleet 
£t  of  forty  or  fifty  fuch  Ships ,  as  the  King  s  were ,  would  be  Strength  fujfi- 
<c  cient  to  beat  all  the  Ships  the  Dutch  had  out  of  the  narrow  Seas  ;  and  one 
“  very  eminent  Man  amongft  them  faid,  He  would  not  defire  above  fifty  Ships 
'  “  to  fight  with  all  They  had ,  and  that  He  was  confident  that  a  greater  Num- 
«  her  than  fifty  coidd  never  be  brought  to  fight  orderly  or  ufefully;  And  yet  that 
“  there  were  at  prefent  no  fewer  than  fourfcore  good  Ships  preparing  for  the 
4o  “  Duke.  And  the  Charge  in  many  other  Particulars  appeared  already  to 
t£  amount  to  double  the  Sum  that  was  firft  computed.” 

Th  ey  concluded,  ££  that  a  lefs  Sum  than  two  Millions  and  a  Half”  (which 
is  five  and  twenty  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling)  ££  ought  not  to  be 
££  propofed,  and  being  once  propofed  ought  to  be  infilled  on  and  purfued 
t£  without  confenting  to  any  Diminution ;  for  Nobody  could  conceive  that 
<£  it  would  do  more  than  maintain  the  War  one  Year,  which  the  Parlia- 
££  ment  could  not  refufe  to  provide  for  in  the  Beginning,  as  there  was  fo 
u  much  in  Truth  of  it  already  expended  in  the  Preparations  and  Expedition 
u  the  Duke  had  made  in  Nove?nber ,  when  He  went  to  Sea  upon  the  Fame 
jo ££  of  the  Dutch  Fleet’s  Intention  to  convoy  their  Guinea  Ships  through  the 
££  Channel.” 

There  was  not  a  Man  in  the  Company,  who  did  not  heartily  with  that 
that  Sum  or  a  greater  might  be  propofed  and  ^granted :  But  They  all, 
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though  They  agreed  in  few  other  Things,  protefted,  “  that  They  could  not 
“  advife  that  fo  prodigious  a  Sum  fhould  be  as  much  as  named  ;  and  that 
“  They  did  not  know  any  one  Man,  fince  it  could  not  be  thought  fit  that 
f£  any  Man  who  had  Relation  to  the  King’s  Service  fhould  move  it,  who  had 
“  the  Courage  to  attempt  it  or  would  be  perfuaded  to  it.” 

The  two  Lords  continued  very  obftinate,  ££  that  a  lefs  Sum  fhould  not 
u  be  named  for  the  Reafons  They  had  given,”  which  the  other  confeffed  to 
be  juft ;  and  They  acknowledged  too,  “  that  the  Propofition  ought  not  to 
“  be  made  by  any  Man  who  was  related  to  the  Court,  or  was  thought  to  be 
“  in  any  Grace  there  that  might  difpofe  him,  nor  yet  by  any  Gentleman, 

££  how  well  foever  thought  of,  who  was  of  a  final  1  Eftate,  and  fo  to  pay  little 
tc  of  fo  great  a  Sum  He  was  fo  liberal  to  give.”  They  therefore  defired  them 
<£  to  name  fome  of  thofe  Members,  who  were  honeft  worthy  Men,  and 
<£  looked  upon  as  Lovers  of  their  Country,  and  of  great  Fortunes,  unfuf- 
££  peCted  to  have  any  Defigns  at  Court ;  and  if  They  were  not  enough  ac- 
t£  quainted  with  them,  the  Lords  would  find  fome  Way  by  themfelves  or 
<£  others  to  move  them  to  it.”  Whereupon  They  named  five  or  fix  Per- 
fons  very  well  known,  of  whom  the  Houfe  had  a  very  good  Efteem,  but 
without  any  Hope  that  any  of  them  would  be  prevailed  with  to  under¬ 
take  it.  The  Lords  faid,  “  They  would  try  what  might  be  done,  and  give 
<£  them  Notice  the  next  Day,  that  if  it  were  poflible  it  might  be  the  Bufi- 
“  nefs  of  the  following  Day.” 

The  Chancellor  and  theTreafurer  chofe  three  Norfolk  Gentlemen  of  thole 
who  had  been  named,  becaufe  They  were  good  Friends  and  grateful  to 
each  other,  and  defired  them  the  next  Day  u  that  They  might  confer  toge- 
C£  ther.”  They  told  them,  “  They  knew  well  the  State  of  Affairs ;  the 
f£  Parliament  had  engaged  the  King  in  a  War,  that  could  not  be  carried  on 
<£  without  a  vaft  Expenfe :  And  therefore  if  at  the  Entrance  into  it  there 
<£  fhould  be  a  fin  all  or  an  ordinary  Supply  given,  it  would  blaft  all  their 
t£  Hopes,  and  ftartle  all  other  Princes  from  joining,  with  whom  the  Dutch  p 
££  were  not  in  Favour,  and  who  would  be  inclined  to  the  King,  if  They  faw 
t£  fuch  a  Provifion  for  the  War  as  would  be  fufficient  to  continue  it  for  fome 
“  Time.  And  therefore  They  defired  to  confer  with  them,  who  upon  all 
££  Occafions  manifefted  good  Affe&ions  to  the  King,  and  whofe  Advice  had 
<£  a  great  Influence  upon  the  Houfe,  upon  the  whole  Matter  how  it  might 
t£  be  conduced.”  They  all  coofented  to  what  had  been  faid,  and  pro- 
mifed  their  own  Concurrence  and  utmoft  Endeavours  to  compafs  what  the 
King  fhould  defire.  The  Lords  faid,  M  They  promifed  themfelves  more 
<£  from  them,  and  that  They  would  not  only  concur,  but  propofe  what 
<£  fhould  be  neceffary  to  be  granted.”  And  thereupon  They  enlarged  upon  4o 
the  Charge  which  was  already  in  View,  and  upon  what  was  to  be  expected, 
and  concluded  ‘£  that  two  Millions  and  a  Half  were  neceffary  to  be  infilled 
<£  on  and  defired,  “  that  when  the  Debate  fhould  be  entered  upon,  which 
££  They  hoped  might  be  the  next  Day,  one  of  them  would  propofe  this  Sum 
££  and  the  other  would  fecond  it.” 

They  looked  long  one  upon  another,  as  if  They  were  furprifed  with  the 
Sum.  At  laft  one  of  them  faid,  u  that  the  Reafons  were  unanfwerable  for 
<£  a  liberal  Supply ;  yet  He  did  not  expert  that  fo  prodigious  a  Sum,  which 
££  He  believed  had  never  yet  been  mentioned  in  Parliament  to  be  granted  at 
<£  one  Time,  would  be  propofed:  However  He  did  not  think  it  too  much,  T9 
“  and  thatHe  would  do  the  beft  He  could  to  anfwer  any  Objections  which 
“  fhould  be  made  againft  it,  as  He  doubted  many  would  ;  but  He  confeffed 
“  He  durft  not  propofe  it.”  Another  was  of  the  fame  Mind,  and  with 
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many  good  Profeflions  defired  to  be  excufed  as  to  the  firft  propofing  it. 

The  third,  who  was  Sir  Robert  Pafton>  a  Perfon  of  a  much  greater  Eftate 
than  Both  the  other  who  had  yet  very  good  Fortunes,  and  a  Gentleman 
of  a  very  antient  Extraction  by  his  Father  (and  his  Mother  was  Daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Lindfey ),  declared  very  frankly,  “that  He  was  fatisfied  in  his 
“  Confcience,  that  it  would  be  very  good  for  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  for 
“  the  King  that  fuch  a  Sum  fhould  be  granted :  And  therefore  if  They 
“  thought  him  fit  to  do  it,  He  would  propofe  it  the  next  Morning,  let  other 
“Men  think  what  They  would  of  him  for  it.” 
io  The  Lords  gave  him  the  Thanks  They  ought  to  do,  and  faid  what  was 
necelfary  to  confirm  him,  and  to  thank  the  other  Gentlemen  for  their  Pro- 
mife  to  fecond  him,  and  gave  Notice  to  the  reft  of  the  Refolution,  that 
They  might  call  for  the  Debate  the  next  Day ;  which  was  entered  into  with 
a  general  Cheerfulnefs,  every  Man  acknowledging  the  Necefilty  and  the 
Engagement  of  the  Houfe,  but  no  Man  adventuring  to  name  the  Propor¬ 
tion  that  fhould  be  given.  When  the  Houfe  was  in  a  deep  Silence  expect¬ 
ing  that  Motion,  Sir  Robert  Pafton ,  who  was  no  frequent  Speaker,  but  de-  Sir  Robert 
livered  what  He  had  a  Mind  to  fay  very  clearly,  ftood  up,  mentioned  ™Tswh<f 
fhortly  the  Obligation,  the  Charge  of  the  War,  and  “  that  the  prelent  Sup-  2>5°«,coo/. 
ao.  “  ply  ought  to  be  fuch  as  might  as  well  terrify  the  Enemy  as  afiift  the 
“  King ;  and  therefore  He  propofed  that  They  might  give  his  Majefty  two 
“  Millions  and  a  Half,  which  would  amount  to  five  and  twenty  hundred 
“  thoufand  Pounds.”  The  Silence  of  the  Houfe  was  not  broken ;  They 
fate  as  in  Amazement,  until  a  Gentleman,  who  was  believed  to  wifh  well 
to  the  King,  without  taking  Notice  of  what  had  been  propofed,  ftood  up, 
and  moved  that  They  might  give  the  King  a  much  lels  Proportion.  But 
then  the  two  others,  who  had  promifed  to  fecond,  renewed  the  Motion 
one  after  the  other;  which  feemed  to  be  entertained  with  a  Confent 
of  many,  and  was  contradicted  by  none :  So  that,  after  a  fhort  Paufe,  no 
50  Man  who  had  Relation  to  the  Court  Ipeaking  a  Word,  the  Speaker  put  it 
to  the  Queftion,  “whether  They  would  give  the  King  five  and  twenty 
“  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  for  the  carrying  on  the  War  againft  the  Dutch ;” 
and  the  Affirmative  made  a  good  Sound,  and  very  few  gave  their  Negative  whieh  is  f, 
aloud,  and  it  was  notorious  very  many  fate  filent.  So  the  Vote  was  pre-  b-  tkf 
fently  drawn  up  into  an  Order;  and  the  Houfe  refolved  the  next  Day  to 
be  in  a  Committee,  to  agree  upon  the  Way  that  fhould  be  taken  for  the 
railing  this  vaft  Sum,  the  Proportion  whereof  could  no  more  be  brought 
into  Debate. 

This  brave  Vote  gave  the  King  the  firft  Liking  of  the  War :  It  was  above 
40  what  He  had  expeCted  or  indeed  wifhed  to  be  propofed.  And  They,  who  had 
been  at  the  firft  Conference,  and  delivered  the  Refolution  of  the  two  Lords  as 
impoffible  to  be  compafled,  not  without  Inlinuation  as  if  it  were  affeCted  only 
to  indifpofe  the  Houfe  to  the  War  (yet  They  did  not  think  fit  to  vary  from  the 
Proportion,  till  They  faw  the  Succefs  of  the  Propofition,  which  the  Lords  were 
engaged  to  procure  a  fit  Perfon  to  make) ;  when  They  found  the  Conch  1- 
lion  to  be  fuch  as  could  be  wifhed,  They  commended  the  Counfel,  and 
fell  into  another  Extreme,  that  in  the  Thing  itfelf  and  in  the  Confequence 
did  very  much  Harm ;  which  lhall  be  next  mentioned,  after  I  have  faid 
that  there  appeared  great  Joy  and  Exaltation  of  Spirit  upon  this  Vote,  and 
so  not  more  in  the  Court  than  upon  the  Exchange,  the  Merchants  generally 
being  unlkilfully  inclined  to  that  War,  above  what  their  true  Intereft  could 
invite  them  to,  as  in  a  fhort  Time  afterwards  They  had  Caufe  to  confefs. 
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The  King  fent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  call  a  Common  Council,  and 
commanded  the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  and  other  Lords  of  his  Council*  to 
go  thither ;  who,  upon  the  Credit  of  this  Vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
for  this  noble  Supply,  prevailed  with  the  City  prefently  to  furnifh  the  King 
with  the  Loan  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds ;  which  being  within  few 
Days  paid  into  the  Hands  of  the  Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  all  Preparations  for 
the  Fleet,  and  of  whatever  elfe  was  neceflary  for  the  Expedition,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  marvellous  Alacrity  :  And  the  Parliament  made  what  Hafle  was 
poftible  to  difpatch  the  Bill,  by  which  their  great  Prefent  might  be  colle&ed 
from  the  People.  *o 

It  hath  been  faid  before,  that  in  mod:  vacant  Places,  upon  the  Death  of 
any  Members,  Ways  were  found  out  to  procure  fome  of  the  King’s  do- 
meftick  Servants  to  be  elected  in  their  Places ;  fo  that  his  Majefty  had  many 
Voices  there  at  his  Devotion ;  which  did  not  advance  his  Service.  Thefe 
Men  confidently  ran  out  of  the  Houfe  ftill  to  inform  the  King,  of  what  was 
doing,  commended  this  Man,  and  difcommended  another  who  deferved 
better ;  and  would  many  Times,  when  his  Majefty  fpake  well  of  any  Man, 
afk  his  Majefty  tc  if  He  would  give  them  Leave  to  let  that  Perfon  know  how 
“  gracious  his  Majefty  was  to  him,  or  to  bring  him  to  kifs  his  Hand.”  To 
which  He  commonly  confenting,  every  one  of  his  Servants  delivered  fome  z$ 
Meftage  from  him  to  a  Parliament-Man,  invited  him  to  Court  as  if  the 
King  would  be  willing  to  fee  him.  And  by  this  Means  the  Rooms  at 
Court,  where  the  King  was,  were  always  full  of  the  Members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  this  Man  brought  to  kifs  his  Hand,  and  the  King  induced  to 
confer  with  that  Man,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  Affection,  which  never 
could  conclude  without  fome  general  Expreflion  of  Grace  or  Promife,  which 
the  poor  Gentleman  always  interpreted  to  his  own  Advantage,  and  expe&ed 
fome  Fruit  from  it  that  it  could  never  yield :  All  which,  being  contrary  to 
all  former  Order,  did  the  King  no  Good,  and  rendered  thofe  unable  to  do 
him  Service  who  were  inclined  to  it.  30 

sir  h.  Ben-  The  new  Secretary,  and  Sir  Charles  Berkley,  who  by  this  Time  was  en- 
Berkiey ^care/s  tered  very  far  into  the  King’s  Favour  and  his  Confidence,  were  the  chief, 
fhTl&f  anc^  by  their  Places  had  Accefs  to  him  in  all  Places  and  Hours :  And  They 
much  difliked  the  Officioufnefs  of  the  others,  as  if  They  prefumed  to  invade 
their  Province.  They  thought  it  but  their  Due,  that  the  King  fhould  take 
his  Meafures  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  no  other  Report  but  theirs,  nor 
difpenfe  his  Graces  there  through  any  other  Conduit.  They  took  this  Oc¬ 
casion  to  carefs  Sir  Robert  P aft on,  who  was  a  Stranger  to  them,  and  to 
magnify  the  Service  He  had  done  the  King,  and  the  great  Senfe  the  King  had 
of  it,  and  that  He  did  long  to  give  him  his  own  Thanks:  They  invited  him 40 
to  come  to  the  Court,  and  Sir  Charles  Berkley  told  him  as  from  the  King, 

“  that  his  Majefty  refolved  to  make  him  a  Baron.”  And  by  thefe  daily 
Courtfhips  and  Importunities  the  Gentleman,  who  was  well  fatisfied  with 
what  Fie  had  done,  and  never  propofed  any  Advantage  to  himfelf  from  it, 
was  amufed,  and  thought  He  was  not  to  refufe  any  Honour  the  King  thought 
him  worthy  of,  nor  to  negled  thofe  Graces  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Perfons  of  their  Intereft.  Yet  He  made  not  Plafte  to  go  to  the  Court,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  might  make  him  lefs  capable  of  ferving  the  King,  and  that 
any  Favour  his  Majefty  fhould  do  him  would  be  more  feafonable  here¬ 
after  than  at  prefent,  left  He  might  be  thought  to  have  made  that  Mo-  70 
tion  in  the  Houfe  upon  Promife  of  the  other  Reward,.  Yet  after  continued 
Invitations  He  went  thither,  and  thofe  Gentlemen  prefented  him  to  the 
King,  who  fpake  very  gracioufly  to  him,  told  him,  “  He  had  done  him 
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“  great  Service,  which  He  would  never  forget,”  and  many  other  princely 
Expreftions,  and  “  that  He  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  him  often,”  but  no  Par¬ 
ticular  to  that  Purpofe  which  had  been  mentioned  to  him. 

When  He  went  next,  He  found  his  Majefty ’s  Countenance  the  fame: 

But  They,  who  had  courted  and  amufed  him  fomuch,  grew  every  Day  more 
dry  and  refer ved  towards  him ;  of  which  He  complained  to  a  Friend  of  his 
who  He  knew  had  Intereft  in  the  Chancellor,  and  defired  him  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  that  had  pafled,  who  had  not  till  then  heard  that  He  had  been 
at  Court,  and  when  He  was  informed  of  the  whole  Relation  was  very  much 
io  troubled,  well  knowing,  that  how  acceptable  foever  thofe  Kinds  of  Court- 
fhips  were  for  few  Days,  they  were  attended  with  many  Inconveniences 
when  the  End  was  not  correfpondent  with  the  Beginning.  He  knew  well 
the  Refolution  the  King  had  taken  to  create  no  more  Noblemen,  the  Num¬ 
ber  whereof  already  too  much  exceeded :  However  He  was  very  forry,  that 
a  Perfon  of  that  Quality  and  Merit  fhould  be  expofed  to  any  Indignity, 
for  having  endeavoured  in  fuch  a  Conjuncture  to  do  his  Majefty  a  ftgnal 
Service,  and  fucceeded  fo  well ;  and  fpake  with  the  King  at  large  of  it,  and 
gave  his  Majefty  a  full  Account  of  the  Modefty  and  Temper  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man,  of  his  Quality  and  Intereft,  and  what  had  been  faid  £nd  promifed  to 
iohim.  The  King  was  troubled,  owned  all  that  He  had  faid  himfelf  to  him, 
as  being  very  hearty,  and  “  that  He  would  never  forget  the  Service  He 
“had  done,  but  requite  it  upon  any  Opportunity;”  but  protefted,  “that 
“  He  had  never  made  any  fuch  Promife,  nor  given  Sir  Charles  Berkley 
“  any  Authority  to  mention  any  fuch  Thing  to  him,  which  would  prove 
“  very  inconvenient;”  and  therefore  wiflhed,  “that  his  Friend  would  divert 
“  him  from  profecuting  fuch  a  Pretence,  which  He  knew  to  be  contrary  to 
“  his  Refolution.” 

The  Chancellor  knew  not  what  to  fay,  but  truly  advertifed  his  Friend 
of  all  the  King  had  faid,  who  again  informed  Sir  Robert  Pajlon ,  who 
30  thought  himfelf  very  hardly  treated,  and  went  to  Sir  Charles  Berkley ,  who 
had  not  the  fame  open  Arms,  yet  aflured  him  “  that  He  had  faid  Nothing 
“  to  him  but  by  the  King’s  Direction,  which  He  muft  aver.  That  He  did 
“  not  ufe  to  interpofe  or  move  the  King  in  any  of  his  Affairs :  But  if  He 
“  would  defire  the  Chancellor  to  take  Notice  of  it,  who  He  knew  had  a 
“  great  AffeCtion  for  him,  and  upon  whofe  Defire  He  had  performed  that 
“  great  Service,  He  was  confident  it  would  be  attended  with  the  Succefs 
“  He  wifhed,  to  which  He  would  contribute  all  his  Endeavours ;”  intimating, 

“  that  if  He  had  not  what  He  defired,  He  might  impute  it  to  the  Chancellor.” 

Upon  which  Sir  Robert ,  who  was  well  aflured  of  the  Chancellor’s  Kindnefs, 

40  concluded  that  his  Court-Friends  had  deluded  him,  or  expeCted  Money, 
which  He  would  not  give:  And  fo  the  Matter  ended  with  Prejudice  to 
the  King. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  and  the  like  very  inconvenient  Activities,  which 
loft  more  Friends  than  were  gotten  by  them,  the  Noife  of  this  ftupendous 
Supply,  given  to  the  King  at  one  Time,  made  good  Impreflions  upon  all 
who  had  any  Affe&ions  for  the  King,  and  was  wondered  at  in  thofe  Places 
where  Money  was  moft  Plenty.  In  Holland  it  wrought  even  to  Confirmation, 
and  the  common  People  cried  aloud  for  Peace,  and  the  States  pretended  to 
have  great  Hope  as  well  as  Deftre  of  it,  and  fent  their  Ambafladour,  who 
5c  remained  ftill  in  England ,  new  Orders  to  folicit  it. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  King  negleCted  not  to  apply  what  Endeavours  He  neonduhn 
could  ufe,  to  difpofe  his  Allies  to  aCt  fuch  Parts  as  their  own  Intereft  might 
reafonably  invite  them  to.  From  France  He  expeCted  only  Neutrality,  by  ntNeigliturr, 

N  n  n  Reafon 
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Reafon  He  knew  Fie  had  renewed  the  Alliance  with  the  States ;  but  never 
fufpeded,  that  it  was  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  would  hinder  the  Neutrality. 
Spain  could  do  little  Good  or  Harm,  nor  durft  it  to  engage  againft  Hol¬ 
land :  Yet  all  was  done  that  was  necefiary  towards  a  good  Correfpondence 
with  it.  The  two  Northern  Kings  would  find  themfelves  concerned,  at  leaf! 
to  wifh  better  to  one  Side  than  to  the  other ;  and  had  been  Both  fo  dis¬ 
obliged  by  the  Dutch ,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  irreconcilable  Jealoufy 
They  had  of  each  other,  They  might  have  been  united  to  the  Intereft  of 
Englajid.  But  Denmark  had  in  the  late  War  given  what  They  could  not 
keep  nor  recover,  and  yet  could  hardly  be  without ;  and  Sweden  looked  with  i® 
too  much  Contempt  upon  the  Weaknefs  and  Unacftivity  of  their  Neighbour, 
to  give  back  any  Thing  They  had  got :  And  this  reftrained  them  Both  from 
provoking  an  Enemy  that  might  give  Strength  to  the  other. 

Yet  Denmark  had  the  Year  before  by  Hannibal  Zejled ,  who  went  Am- 
baffadour  into  France  and  made  England  his  Way,  made  many  Com¬ 
plaints  to  the  King  <£  of  the  Opprefiion  the  Crown  of  Denmark  underwent 
“  by  the  Dutch ,  and  the  Refolution  it  had  to  fhake  off  that  Yoke  as  foon 
“  as  an  Opportunity  fhould  be  offered and  made  a  Requeft  to  the  King, 
ct  that  He  would  endeavour  to  make  the  Alliance  fo  faft  between  Denmark 
££  and  Sweden ,  that  the  Jealoufy  of  each  other  might  hinder  neither  of  them  *o 
“  from  doing  any  Thing  that  was  for  their  own  Intereft,  without  Prejudice 
££to  the  other.”  And  when  the  Difficulty  was  alleged,  in  Regard  that 
Sweden  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  part  with  Elfenore>  and  thofe  other 
Places  which  had  been  given  up  in  the  late  Treaty ;  Hannibal  Zejled  con¬ 
sented  that  what  was  done  in  that  Treaty  fhould  be  again  confirmed,  and 
Said  ££  his  Mafter  was  willing  and  defirous  that  the  King  of  England  fhould 
<£  undertake  and  be  Caution  for  the  Obfervation  of  this  Treaty  implying, 

<£  that  if  this  were  done,  and  thereby  the  Fear  of  any  further  Attempt  from 
<£  Sweden  were  extinguifhed,  Denmark  would  not  be  long  without  redeem- 
<£  ing  itfelf  from  the  Vexation  which  it  endured  from  Holland ,  which,  ?0 
<l  upon  former  Neceffities  and  ill  Bargains,  upon  the  Matter  had  an  Exemp- 
c£  tion  from  paying  all  Duties  upon  their  own  great  Trade  through  the 
<£  Sound,  as  much  to  the  Prejudice  of  all  other  Princes  as  of  the  poor  Crown 
<£  of  Denmark .”  This  having  fo  lately  paffed  from  aMinifter  of  that  Crown, 
the  King  thought  it  a  good  Time  to  endeavour  to  do  that  Office  between 
the  two  Crowns,  and  thereby  to  unite  them  Both  to  the  King  in  this  Con¬ 
junction  againft  the  Dutch ;  at  leaft  that  They  might  Both  remain  good 
Friends  to  his  Majefty,  and  Supply  him  with  all  thofe  Provifions  without 
which  his  Navy  could  not  be  fupported,  and  as  far  as  was  poffible  reftrain 
the  Dutch  from  thofe  Supplies,  by  making  fuch  large  Contracts  with  the  ;0 
Englijh ,  that  there  would  not  be  enough  left  for  the  other. 

Upon  this  Ground  He  fent  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  of  his  Bedchamber  to  the 
Swede ,  whofe  Friendfhip  He  much  more  valued  as  more  able  to  affift  him, 
and  upon  whofe  Word  He  could  more  firmly  depend.  And  to  Denmark 
He  fent  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot ,  who  was  acceptable  to  that  Crown  by  his  having 
performed  many  Offices  of  Refpect  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark ,  when  H  e  had 
been  incognito  in  England ,  and  waited  upon  him  to  Several  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom  which  He  had  a  Mind  to  fee,  and  fo  caufed  him  to  be  entertained  in  Se¬ 
veral  Gentlemens  Houfes  in  his  Journey,  of  which  the  Prince  Seemed  very 
fenfible  when  He  departed.  That  which  was  expecfted  from  that  Negotia-  so 
tion,  except  the  Confidence  could  be  created  between  the  two  Crowns, 
was  only  to  preferve  Demnark  a  Friend,  that  He  might  not  favour  the 
Dutch ,  and  might  recall  all  his  Subjects  out  of  their  Service ;  and  that  We 
3  might 
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might  have  the  fame  Freedom  of  Trade,  and  the  Security  of  his  Ports  for  our 
Men  of  War. 

Whilst  the  King  took  this  Care  for  the  Advancement  of  his  Affairs  Pnpoiahmade 
abroad,  there  was  an  Advantage  offered  him  that  looked  as  if  it  came  from  L^JZj»r 
Heaven.  There  came  one  Day  a  Gentleman,  who  looked  rather  like  a 
Carter,  who  fpoke  ill  Englijh,  and  defired  that  He  might  have  a  -private  hutch. 
Audience  with  the  Chancellor;  who  prefently  fent  for  him,  and  in  a  fhort 
Time  knew  him  to  be  a  BenediSime  Monk,  who  had  been  fometimes  with 
him  at  Cologne ,  and  belonged  to  the  Englifh  Abbey  at  Lamfpring  in  TVeJl- 
10 phalia ,  where  a  very  reverend  Perfon  of  the  Family  of  Gafcoigne  in  York- 
f hire  was  Abbot,  with  whom  the  Chancellor  had  much  Acquaintance,  and 
efteemed  him  very  much  ;  and  He  had,  during  the  Time  the  King  Fayed  in 
Cologne ,  fent  this  Monk  feveral  Times  thither,  who  was  likewife  a  Gentleman, 
but  by  living  long  in  Germany  had  almoft  forgot  the  Language  as  well  as  the 
Manners  of  his  own  Country.  His  Buftnefs  now  was  to  deliver  him  a  Let¬ 
ter  (whereof  He  knew  little  of  the  Contents)  from  the  Bifhop  of  Munfler , 
upon  the  Edge  of  whofe  Dominions  that  Englijh  Abbey  was  feated,,  which 
had  likewife  a  Territory  that  extended  to  the  Principality  of  the  other,  and 
received  much  Favour  and  Protedion  from  the  other ;  who  defired  the 
ao  Abbot  to  give  him  an  honeft  Man,  that  would  carry  a  Letter  from  him  to 
the  Court  of  Eiigland:  Upon  which  this  Monk  was  deputed,  the  rather  be- 
caufeHe  was  known  to  the  Chancellor.  The  Matter  of  the  Letter  was  no  more, 
than  “  that  if  the  War  againft  Holland  was  to  be  refolutely  profecuted  by  the 
“  King  of  England \  He  (the  Bifhop)  conceived  that  a  Conjundion  with 
c<  thofe  Allies,  who  could  infeft  the  Dutch  by  Land  as  his  Majeffy  would 
“do  by  Sea,  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  his  Majeffy ;  and  in  that  Cafe, 

<c  upon  the  Anfwer  to  this  Letter,  He  would  fend  a  fit  Perfon  to  make 
c<  fome  Propofitions  to  the  King  and  to  treat  with  him.”  The  Inftrudions 
the  Monk  had,  were  “  to  make  all  poflible  Hafte  back,  and  that  as  foon  as 
30  “  He  returned  on  that  Side  the  Sea,  He  fhould  fend  the  Anfwer  He  had 
“received,  by  diePoft,  fo  direded  as  was  appointed;  and  then  that  himfelf 
“  fhould  ftay  at  Bruffels  till  He  received  farther  Orders.” 

The  Chancellor  quickly  informed  the  King  of  this  Difpatch,  to  whom 
the  Monk  was  likewife  known  ;  and  his  Majeffy  immediately  affembled  thofe 
Lords  with  whom  He  confulted  in  the  moft  fecret  Cafes.  Every  Body  knew 
fo  much  of  the  Bifhop  of  Mimfler ,  that  He  was  a  warlike  Prince,  having 
had  Command  in  Armies  before  He  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  Church,  and 
that  He  had  a  great  Animofity  againft  Holland ,  which  had  difobliged 
him  in  the  higheft  Point,  by  encouraging  his  Subjeds  to  rebel  againft  him, 

40  and  thofe  of  his  City  of  Munfler  to  fhut  their  Gates  againft  him  :  And 
when  He  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  by  Force,  and  to  that  Purpofe  had 
befieged  them  with  his  Army,  the  Dutch  fent  an  Army  to  relieve  it,  and 
declared  that  They  would  proted  that  City.  And  by  this  Means,  and 
by  the  Mediation  of  the  neighbour  Princes,  who  had  no  Mind  that  the 

Peace  of  their  Country  fhould  be  difturbed  by  fuch  an  Incurfion,  the 

Bifhop  was  hindered  from  taking  that  Vengeance  upon  his  rebel  Subjeds 
which  He  intended,  and  compelled  to  accept  of  fuch  Conditions  as  did 

not  pleafe  him.  And  all  this  was  but  two  Years  before,  and  boiled  ftill 

in  his  Breaft,  that  was  naturally  very  hot.  But  He  was  a  poor  Prince,  unable 
jo  to  give  any  Difturbance  to  the  Uiiited  Provinces ,  whofe  Dominions  ex¬ 
tended  within  a  Day’s  March  of  his.  However  every  Man  was  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Propofition  ought  to  be  very  kindly  received,  and  the  Bifhop 
invited  to  fend  his  Agent.  And  to  that  Purpofe  the  Chancellor  wrote  to 
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him,  and  the  Monk  was  difpatched  the  next  Day.  And  having  obferved 
his  Orders  in  fending  away  the  Anfwer,  He  was  very  few  Days  at  Brujfelsy 
when  a  Servant  of  the  Bifhop  arrived  with  Orders  that  the  Monk  fhould  ac¬ 
company  him  back  into  England:  And  fo  They  Both  arrived  in  London  in 
lefs  Time  than  could  be  expe&ed. 

T  n  e  Gentleman  who  came  from  the  Bifhop  was  a  very  proper  Man, 
well-bred,  a  Baron  of  that  Country,  but  a  Subject  to  the  Bifhop:  He 
brought  with  him  a  Letter  of  Credit  from  the  Bifhop  to  the  King,  and  full 
Authority  to  treat  and  conclude  according  to  his  Inftrudtions,  which  He 
likewife  prefented  to  his  Majefty.  He  brought  likewife  a  Letter  to  the  IO 
Chancellor  from  the  Ele&or  of  Mentz ,  in  which  He  recommended  to 
him  the  Perfon  whom  the  Bifhop  of  Munfier  fhould  fend,  and  declared 
“that  He  believed  the  Bifhop  of  Munjler  would  be  able  to  perform  what- 
“  foever  He  fhould  undertake Which  Letter  was  a  very  great  Encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  King  ;  for  his  Majefty  knew  the  Elector  of  Mentz  very  well 
to  be  a  very  wife  Prince  and  notorioufly  his  Friend,  and  that  He  would 
not  fay  fo  much  of  the  Ability  of  the  Bifhop  to  perform,  except  He  knew 
particularly  his  Defign,  and  what  He  would  undertake  to  do. 

The  Baron’s  Inftru&ions  were  to  propofe ,  tc  that  his  Majefty  would 
“  caufe  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  to  be  immediately  paid,  by  Bills  of  2C 
“  Exchange  at  Hamburgh  or  Cologne  or  Francfort ,  to  fuch  Perfons  as  the 
“  Bifhop  fhould  appoint  to  receive  it;  and  fhould  promife  to  pay  fifty  thou- 
<£  fand  Pounds  by  the  Month  in  the  fame  Places  for  three  Months  to  come: 

“  Afterwards  He  hoped  the  Army  would  provide  for  its  own  Support.  This 
“  being  undertaken  on  his  Majefty ’s  Part,  the  Bifhop  would  be  engaged, 

“  within  one  Month  after  the  firft  Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  one  hundred 
£f  thoufand  Pounds  fhould  be  delivered  into  the  Hands  of  his  Agent  the 
££  Baron,  that  He  would  be  in  the  Dominions  of  the  States  General  with  an 
“  Army  of  fixteen  thoufand  Foot  and  four  thoufand  Horfe ;  with  which 
t£  He  was  very  confident  He  fhould  within  few  Days  be  poflefled  of  Am-  3o 
c£  heitn ,  and  fhortly  after  of  Utrecht :  And  if  the  King’s  Fleet  came  before 
££  Amfterdam ,  that  Army  of  the  Bifhop  fhould  march  to  what  Place  or 
“  Quarter  his  Majefty  fhould  direct.” 

The  Baron  was  afked,  ££  how  it  could  be  pofiible  for  the  Bifhop,  though 
“  a  gallant  Prince  and  very  acdive,  to  draw  together  fuch  an  Army  in  fo 
<£  fhort  a  Time  out  of  his  fmall  Province;  and  how  He  was  fure  that  his 
<£  Neighbours,  who  two  Years  before  had  compelled  him  to  make  fo  difad- 
£(  vantageous  a  Peace  with  the  Dutch ,  would  not  again  ufe  the  fame  violent 
“  Importunity  to  obftru<ft  his  Proceedings.”  To  which  He  anfwered,  “  that 
<£  the  Bifhop  would  never  undertake  to  bring  fuch  an  Army  together  in  fo  40 
<£  fhort  a  Time,  in  which  They  could  not  be  levied,  but  that  He  knows 
<£  They  are  already  levied,  and  upon  an  Aflurance  of  Money  can  be  brought 
“  together  in  the  fhort  Time  propofed :  For  the  other,  the  Interpofition  of  his 
“  Neighbours,  He  had  not  then,  when  They  prevailed,  Half  that  Army 
<£  which  He  was  fure  He  fhould  now  have ;  befides  thofe  Neighbours  were 
<£  now  as  much  incenfed  againft  the  Dutch  as  his  Mafter  was,  and  would 
<£  all  engage  with  him  againft  them ;  and  that  many  of  the  Army  that  is  de- 
<£  figned  were  at  prefent  quartered  in  their  Dominions ;  and  that  the  Bilhop 
<£  intended  not  to  march  in  his  own  private  Capacity,  but  as  General  of  the 
t£  Empire,  for  which .  the  Elector  of  Mentz  had  undertaken  to  procure  him  50 
t£  a  Com  million.”  He  was  demanded  ££  how  his  Mafter  flood  with  France , 

“  and  whether  He  did  not  fear  that  it  would  either  prevent  the  Enterprife 
“  by  Mediation,  or  difappoint  it  by  fending  Aid  to  Holland .”  '  He  an- 
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fwered,  “  his  Mafter  was  confident  France  would  not  do  him  any  Harm: 

“  That  He  had  fent  an  Agent,  from  whom  He  ffiould  be  fure  to  receive 
“  Letters  by  every  Poft.”  And  within  few  Days  after,  He  (hewed  a  Letter 
that  He  had  received  from  that  Agent,  in  which  He  (aid,  “  that  Monfieur 
“  de  Lionne  bade  him  allure  the  Bifhop,  that  his  Chrijlian  Majefty  would 
c<  do  Nothing  to  his  Prejudice.” 

This  being  the  State  of  that  Affair,  the  King  confidered  what  He  was 
to  do.  The  Propofitions  made  by  the  Bifhop  were  fuch,  as  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  comply  with.  But  then  it  was  prefumed  by  every  Body, 
ic  that  very  much  would  be  abated  of  the  Money  that  was  demanded  :  For  it 
was  not  an  auxiliary  Army  that  was  to  be  raifed  for  the  King’s  Service, 
whofe  Conquefts  were  to  be  applied  to  his  Benefit,  but  an  Army  raifed  to 
revenge  the  Injuries  which  himfelf  had  received,  and  what  He  fhould  get 
mull  be  to  his  own  Account ;  and  his  Majefty’s  Hoftility  at  Sea  would  as 
much  facilitate  his  Enterprife  at  Land,  as  the  marching  of  his  Army  might 
probably  diffurb  and  diftradt  their  Preparations  for  the  Sea.  Yet  it  could 
not  be  expedfed,  that  the  Bifhop  could  draw  this  Army  together  (and  the 
Attempt  was  not  to  be  made  with  lefs  Force)  without  a  good  Supply  of 
Money,  nor  keep  it  together  without  Pay. 
io  The  Advantage,  that  would  with  God’s  Bleffmg  attend  this  Conjunc¬ 
tion,  fpread  itfelf  to  a  very  large  Profpedt.  That  the  People  generally  in 
the  Provinces  were  very  unlatisfied  with  this  War,  was  a  Thing  notorious ;  and 
that  the  Province  of  Holland  which  began  it,  and  was  entirely  governed  by 
De  Wit ,  did  even  compel  the  other  Provinces  to  concur  with  them,  partly 
upon  Hope  that  a  farther  Progrefs  would  be  prevented  by  Treaty,  or  that  a 
Peace  would  follow  upon  the  firft  Engagement.  But  when  They  fhould 
fee  an  Army  of  twenty  thoufand  Men,  which  They  fufpe&ed  not,  to  in¬ 
vade  their  Country  at  Land,  and  in  that  Part  where  They  were  moft  fe- 
cure,  and  from  whence  fo  much  of  their  neceftary  Provifions  were  daily 
30  brought  j  They  muff  be  in  great  Confternation,  and  draw  all  their  Land 
Army  together,  which  They  had  not  done  in  near  twenty  Years,  and 
could  not  be  done  to  any  Effed  without  vaft  Charge,  which  would  put 
the  People  into  a  loud  Diftradion.  Finally,  there  was  great  Reafon  to  cherifh 
the  Defign :  And  therefore  the  King  refolved  by  an  unanimous  Advice  to 
undertake  any  Thing  towards  it,  that  could  be  in  his  Power  to  perform. 

There  was  one  Difficulty  occurred,  that  had  not  been  thought  of  nor  fo 
much  as  apprehended  by  the  Baron,  which  was  the  Return  of  the  Money, 
whatfoever  fhould  be  affigned  to  that  Service ;  for  of  the  three  Places  propofed 
by  him,  befides  the  Secrecy  that  was  requifite,  all  the  Trade  of  Lo?idon 
40  could  not  affign  one  thoufand  Pounds  in  the  Month  to  be  paid  upon  Cologne 
and  Francfort ;  nor  could  Hamburgh  itfelf  be  charged  with  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  Pounds  in  three  Months  Time :  Which  when  the  Agent  knew,  He 
feemed  amazed,  and  (aid  “  They  had  believed  that  it  had  been  as  eafy  to 
“  have  tranfmitted  Money  to  thole  three  Towns,  as  it  was  for  them  to  re^ 
“  ceive  it  from  thence.” 

In  Conclufion,  the  King  gave  his  Anfwer  in  Writing,  what  Sum  of 
Money  He  would  caufe  to  be  paid  at  once  for  the  firft  Advance,  that  the 
Bifhop  might  begin  his  March,  and  what  He  would  afterwards  caufe  to  be 
paid  by  the  Month  ;  which  being  lefs  than  the  Baron’s  Inftrudlions  w'ould 
jo  admit  him  to  accept,  He  fent  an  Exprefs  with  it  to  the  Bifhop  :  And  £<  till 
“  his  Return,”  He  defired,  “  that  the  King  would  appoint  fome  Perfon  of 
“  Experience  to  confer  with  him ;  and  They  might  together  inform  them- 
“  lelves  of  the  beft  Expedients  to  return  Money  into  Ger?jia?iy}  iince  his  Ma- 
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“ jefty  had  hitherto  only  undertaken  to  pay  his  Assignations  in  London” 
What  Succefs  this  Treaty  afterwards  had  will  be  related  in  its  Place. 

These  Advantages  from  abroad  being  in  this  Manner  deliberated  and 
defigned,  it  may  be  very  feafonable  to  look  back,  and  confider  what  Pre¬ 
parations  were  made  at  Home  towards  the  carrying  on  this  War,  for  which 
the  Parliament  had  provided  fo  bountifully :  And  if  ordinary  Prudence  had 
been  applied  to  the  Managery,  if  any  Order  and  Method  had  been  con- 
fulted  and  ffeadily  purfued  for  the  conducting  the  Whole,  the  Succefs  would 
have  been  anfwerable,  and  at  leaf!  any  Inconvenience  from  the  hidden 
Want  of  Money  would  have  been  prevented.  But  whoever  was  at  any  io 
near  Diftance  in  that  Time  when  thofe  TranfaCtions  were  in  Agitation,  as 
there  are  yet  many  worthy  Men  who  were,  or  fhall  be  able  to  procure  a 
fincere  Information  of  the  Occurrences  of  that  Time,  will  be  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  They  who  contrived  the  War  had  the  entire  conducing  it, 
and  were  the  foie  Caufes  of  all  the  ill  Effects  of  it ;  which  cannot  be  fet 
down  particularly  without  wounding  thole,  who  were  by  their  Confidence 
in  ill  Inftruments  made  accefTary  to  thofe  Mifchiefs,  in  which  themfelves 
buffered  moft.  Nor  is  it  the  End  of  this  true  Relation  to  fix  a  Brand 
upon  the  Memory  of  thofe,  who  deferve  it  from  the  Publick  and  from  very 
many  worthy  Men,  but  is  to  ferve  only  for  a  Memorial  to  caff  my  own  20 
Eyes  upon,  when  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  thofe  Proceedings ;  and  by  my 
Confent  fhall  never  come  into  any  Hands  but  theirs,  who  for  their  own 
Sakes  will  take  Care  to  preferve  it  from  any  publick  View  or  Perufal. 

The  state  of  It  cannot  be  denied  and  may  very  truly  be  averred,  that  from  the  Hour 
teKiifZ  °f  t^ie  King’s  Return  and  being  poffeffed  of  the  entire  Government,  the 
jiowion.  Naval  Affairs  were  never  put  into  any  Order.  That  Province,  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Duke  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England ,  was  entirely  en- 
groffed  by  his  Servants,  in  Truth  by  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  was  newly  made 
his  Secretary,  and  who  made  Ufe  of  his  other  Servants,  who  were  better 
known  to  him,  to  infufe  into  his  Highnefs  the  Opinion,  “  that  whoever  3° 
“  prefumed  to  meddle  in  any  Thing  that  related  to  the  Navy  or  the  Ad- 
u  miralty,  invaded  his  Jurifdi&ion,  and  would  lefien  him  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
“  People ;  and  that  He  ought  to  be  jealous  of  fuch  Men,  as  of  thofe  who 
“  would  undermine  his  Greatnefs ;  and  that  as  He  was  fuperiour  to  all  Men 
“  by  being  the  King’s  Brother,  fo  being  High  Admiral  He  was  to  render 
“  Account  to  none  but  to  the  King,  nor  fuffer  any  Body  elfe  to  interpofe 
“  in  any  Thing  relating  to  it.”  Whereas  in  Truth  there  is  no  Officer  of 
the  Crown  more  fubjedt  to  the  Council-Board  than  the  Admiral  of  Eng- 
gland ,  who  is  to  give  an  Account  of  all  his  Actions  and  of  every  Branch 
of  his  Office  conftantly  to  the  Board,  and  to  receive  their  Orders :  Nor  40 
hath  He  the  Nomination  of  the  Captains  of  the  Ships,  till  upon  the  Pre- 
fentation  of  their  Names  He  receives  their  Approbation,  which  is  never 
denied.  Nor  was  there  any  Counfellor  who  had  ever  fate  at  the  Board  ffi 
the  laft  King’s  Time,  to  whom  this  was  not  as  much  known  as  any  Order 
of  the  Table. 

But  there  was  no  retrieving  this  Authority,  not  only  from  the  Influence 
Mr.  Coventry ,  and  They  of  the  Family  who  adhered  to  him,  had  upon  the 
Duke,  but  from  the  King’s  own  Inclination,  who  thought  that  thofe  Offi¬ 
cers,  who  immediately  depended  upon  himfelf  and  only  upon  himfelf,  were 
more  at  his  Devotion  than  They  who  were  obliged  to  give  an  Account  to  50 
any  other  Superiour.  And  from  the  Time  that  He  came  firft  into  France , 
He  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  any  Difcourfe  more  than  to  the  under¬ 
valuing  the  Privy  Council,  as  if  it  fhadowed  the  King  too  much,  and 
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ufurped  too  much  of  his  Authority,  and  too  often  fuperfeded  his  own  Com¬ 
mands.  And  the  Queen  his  Mother  had,  upon  thefe  Difcourfes,  always 
fome  Inftances  of  the  Authority  which  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  Council  had  af- 
fumed  againft  the  King’s  Judgment ;  the  Exception  to  which,  according  to 
the  Relation  which  Nobody  could  queftion,  feemed  to  be  very  reafonable. 

This  Kind  of  Difcourfe,  being  the  Subjed:  of  every  Day,  made  fo  great 
Impreffion  that  it  could  never  be  defaced,  and  made  the  Election  and  No¬ 
mination  of  Counfellors  lefs  conlidered,  fince  They  were  to  be  no  more  ad- 
vifed  with  afterwards  than  before. 

*°  Another  Argument,  that  ufed  to  be  as  frequently  inftfted  upon  by  the 
Queen,  and  with  more  Paffion  and  Indignation,  was  of  the  little  Refped 
and  Reverence,  that  by  the  Law  or  Cuftom  of  England  was  paid  to  the 
younger  Sons  of  the  Crown ;  and  though  there  was  Nobody  prefent  in 
thole  Converfations  who  knew  any  Thing  of  the  Law  or  Cuftom  in  thofe 
Cafes,  yet  all  that  was  faid  was  taken  as  granted.  And  not  only  the 
Duke  but  the  King  himfelf  had  a  marvellous  Prejudice  to  the  Nation  in 
that  Part  of  good  Manners :  And  it  was  eafily  agreed,  that  the  Model  of 
France  was  in  thofe  and  other  Cafes  much  more  preferable,  and  which  was 
afterwards  obferved  in  too  many. 

20  This  being  then  the  State  and  Temper  of  the  Royal  Family  when  the 
King  returned,  which  then  conlifted  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler ,  and  two 
Princefles  more  than  it  now  hath ;  the  very  next  Morning  after  the  Fleet 
came  to  Scheveling ,  the  Duke  went  on  Board  and  took  Pofleffion  of  it  as 
Lord  High  Admiral :  And  fo  his  Secretary  provided  new  Commiflions  for 
all  the  Officers  who  were  in  prelent  Command,  for  which  it  is  probable 
They  all  paid  very  liberally ;  for  with  him  the  Cuftom  began  to  receive 
five  Pounds  for  every  Warrant  ligned  by  the  Duke,  and  for  which  no  Se¬ 
cretary  to  any  Lord  Admiral  formerly  had  ever  received  above  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings.  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  Rules  and 
3o  Cuftoms  of  the  Sea,  and  knew  none  of  the  Officers,  but  was  much  courted 
by  all,  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiral  always  is,  made  Choice  of  Captaih 
Pen ,  whom  the  King  knighted  as  foon  as  fie  came  on  Board ;  who  from 
a  common  Man  had  grown  up  under  Cromwell  to  the  higheft  Command, 
and  was  in  great  Favour  with  him  till  He  failed  in  the  A&ion  of  St.  Do¬ 
ming y,  when  He  went  Admiral  at  Sea,  as  V enables  was  General  at  Land, 
for  which  They  were  Both  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  by  Cromwell ,  nor  ever 
employed  by  him  afterwards  :  But  upon  his  Death  He  had  Command  again 
at  Sea,  as  Fie  had  at  this  Time  under  Mount  ague  when  He  came  to  attend 
the  King.  With  this  Man  Mr.  Coventry  made  a  faft  Friendfhip,  and  was 
40  guided  by  him  in  all  Things. 

All  the  Offices  which  belonged  to  the  Ships,  to  the  Navy,  to  the  Yards, 
to  the  whole  Admiralty  (except  the  three  fuperiour  Officers,  which  are  not 
in  the  Difpofal  of  the  Admiral),  were  now  void,  and  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
Duke,  that  is,  by  Mr.  Coventry ;  who  by  the  Advice  of  Sir  William  Peny 
who  was  folely  trufted  by  him  in  the  Brocage,  conferred  them  upon  thofe 
(without  obferving  any  other  Rule)  who  would  give  moft  Money,  not  con¬ 
sidering  any  honeft  Seaman  who  had  continued  in  the  King’s  Service,  or 
fuffered  long  Imprifonment  for  him.  And  becaufe  an  incredible  Sum  of 
Money  did  and  would  rife  this  Way,  fome  principal  Officers  in  the  Yards, 

50  as  the  Mafter  Smith  and  others,  and  the  Keepers  of  the  Stores,  yielding  fe- 
ven,  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  Pounds ;  He  had  the  Skill  to  move  the 
Duke  to  beftow  fuch  Money  as  would  arife  upon  fuch  Place  upon  Sir 
Charles  Berkley ,  for  another  to  another,  and  for  fome  to  be  divided  be- 
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tween  two  or  three :  By  which  Means  the  whole  Family  was  obliged,  and 
retained  to  juftify  him ;  and  the  Duke  himfelf  looked  upon  it  as  a  Gene- 
rofity  in  Mr.  Coventry ,  to  accommodate  his  Fellow  Servants  with  what  He 
might  have  afked  or  kept  for  himfelf.  But  it  was  the  beft  Hufbandry  He 
could  have  ufed:  For  by  this  Means  all  Mens  Mouths  were  Bopped,  and 
all  Clamour  fecured ;  whilft  the  leffer  Sums  for  a  Multitude  of  Offices  of 
all  Kinds  were  referved  to  himfelf,  and  which,  in  the  Effimation  of  thole 
who  were  at  no  great  Diftance,  amounted  to  a  very  great  Sum,  and  more 
than  any  Officer  under  the  King  could  poffibly  get  by  all  the  Perquifites 
of  his  Place  in  many  Years.  By  this  Means,  the  whole  Navy  and  Ships  io 
were  filled  with  the  fame  Men  who  had  enjoyed  the  fame  Places  and  Offices 
under  Crotmsoell \  and  thereby  were  the  better  able  to  pay  well  for  them ; 
whereof  many  of  the  moft  infamous  Perfons  which  that  Time  took  Notice 
of  were  now  become  the  King’s  Officers,  to  the  great  Scandal  of  their  ho- 
neft  Neighbours,  who  obferved  that  They  retained  the  fame  Manners  and 
Affections,  and  ufed  the  fame  Difcourfes  They  had  formerly  done. 

Besides  many  other  irreparable  Inconveniences  and  Mifchiefs  which  re- 
fulted  from  this  Corruption  and  Choice,  one  grew  quickly  vilible  and  noto¬ 
rious,  in  the  Healing  and  embezzling  all  Manner  of  Things  out  of  the  Ships, 
even  when  they  were  in  Service :  But  when  they  returned  from  any  Voyages, 
incredible  Proportions  of  Powder,  Match,  Cordage,  Sails,  Anchors,  and  all 
other  Things,  inftead  of  being  reftored  to  the  feveral  proper  Offices  which  were 
to  receive  them,  were  embezzled  and  fold,  and  very  often  fold  to  the  King 
himfelf  for  the  fetting  out  other  Ships  and  for  repleniffiing  his  Stores.  And 
when  this  was  difcovered  (as  many  Times  it  was)  and  the  criminal  Perfon  ap¬ 
prehended,  it  was  alleged  by  him  as  a  Defence  or  Excufe,  “  that  He  had  paid 
“  fo  dear  for  his  Place,  that  He  could  not  maintain  himfelf  and  Family  without 
“  praClifing  fuch  Shifts And  none  of  thofe  Fellows  were  ever  brought  to  ex¬ 
emplary  Juftice,  and  moft  of  them  were  reftored  to  their  Employments. 

The  three  fuperiour  Officers  of  the  Navy  were  pofleffed  of  their  Of-  30 
fices  by  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  before  the  King’s  Re¬ 
turn  ;  and  They  are  the  natural  eftabliffied  Council  of  the  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral,  and  are  to  attend  him  when  He  requires  it,  and  always  ufed  of 
Courfe  to  be  with  him  one  certain  Day  in  a  Week,  to  render  him  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  State  of  the  Office,  and  to  receive  his  Orders  and  to  give 
their  Advice.  And  now  becaufe  thefe  three  depended  not  enough  upon  him, 
but  efpecially  out  of  Animofity  againft  Sir  George  Carteret ,  who  befides 
being  Treafurer  of  the  Navy  was  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  King’s  Houf- 
hold,  and  fo  a  Privy  Counfellor ;  Mr.  Coventry  propofed  to  the  Duke,  u  that 
“  in  Regard  of  the  Multiplicity  of  Bufinefs  in  the  Navy,  much  more  than  in  40 
u  former  Times,  and  the  fetting  out  greater  Fleets  than  had  been  accuftomed 
“  in  that  Age  when  thofe  Officers  and  that  Model  for  the  Government  of  the 
“  Navy  had  been  eftabliffied,  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  propofe  to  the  King 
“  to  make  an  Addition,  by  Commiffioners,  of  fome  other  Perfons  always 
“  to  fit  with  the  other  Officers,  with  equal  Authority,  and  to  fign  all  Bills 
(C  with  them;”  which  was  a  Thing  never  heard  of  before,  and  is  in  Truth 
a  leflening  of  the  Power  of  the  Admiral.  It  is  very  true,  there  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  Commiffioners  for  the  Navy  ;  but  it  hath  been  in  the  fame 
Place  of  the  Admiral  and  to  perform  his  Office :  But  in  the  Time  of  an 
Admiral  Commiffioners  have  not  been  heard  of.  One  principal  End  in  *9 
this  was,  to  draw  from  the  Treafurer  of  the  Navy  (whofe  Office  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry  thought  too  great,  and  had  implacable  Animofity  againft  him  from 
the  firft  Hour  after  He  had  made  his  Friendfhip  with  Pen)  out  of  his 
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Fees  (which,  though  no  greater  than  were  granted  by  his  Patent  and  had 
been  always  enjoyed  by  his  Predeceflors,  were  indeed  greater  than  had  ufed 
to  be  in  Times  oi  Peace,  when  much  lefs  Money  palled  through  his  Hands) 
what  fhould  be  enough  to  pay  thofe  Commiflioners ;  for  it  was  not  rea- 
fonable  They  fhould  l'erve  for  Nothing,  nor  that  They  fhould  be  upon 
the  King’s  Charge,  fince  the  Treafurer’s  Perquifites  might  be  enough 
for  all. 

The  Duke  liked  the  Proportion  well,  and  without  conferring  with  any 
Body  elfe  upon  it  propofed  it  to  the  King  at  the  Council-Board,  where 
10  Nobody  thought  fit  to  examine  or  debate  what  the  Duke  propofed  ;  and  the 
King  approved  it,  and  ordered  “  that  the  Commiflioners  fhould  receive  each 
<c  five  hundred  Pounds  by  the  Year But  finding  afterwards  that  the  Trea- 
furer  of  the  Navy’s  Fees  were  granted  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal,  his  Ma- 
jefty  did  not  think  it  juft  to  take  it  from  him,  but  would  bear  it  himfelf, 
and  appointed  the  Treafurer  to  pay  and  pafs  thofe  Penfions  in  his  Account. 

The  Commiflioners  named  and  commended  by  the  Duke  to  the  King  were 
the  Lord  Berkley ,  Sir  John  Lawfon ,  Sir  JVilliam  Pen ,  and  Sir  George  Ay f cue , 
the  three  laft  the  moft  eminent  Sea-Officers  under  Cromwell ,  but  it  muft 
not  be  denied  but  that  They  ferved  the  King  afterwards  very  faithfully. 

20  Thefe  the  King  made  his  Gommiffioners,  with  a  Penfion  to  each  of  five 
hundred  Pounds  the  Year,  and  in  fome  Time  after  added  Mr.  Coventry  to 
the  Number  with  the  fame  Penfion :  So  that  this  firft  Reformation  in  the 
Time  of  Peace  coft  the  King  one  Way  or  other  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
Pounds  yearly,  without  the  leaft  vifible  Benefit  or  Advantage.  The  Lord 
Berkley  underftood  Nothing  that  related  either  to  the  Office  or  Employ¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  very  feldom  was  prefent  in  the  Execution.  But  after 
He  had  enjoyed  the  Penfion  a  Year  or  thereabout,  He  procured  Leave  to 
fell  his  Place,  and  procured  a  Gentleman,  Mr.  Thotnas  Harvey ,  to  give  him 
three  thoufand  Pounds  for  it  :  So  foon  this  temporary  Commiffion,  which 
30  might  have  expired  within  a  Month,  got  the  Reputation  of  an  Office  for 
Life  by  the  good  Managery  of  an  Officer. 

This  was  the  State  of  the  Navy  before  the  War  with  Holland  was  re-  The  State  cf 
folved  upon.  Let  us  in  the  next  Place  fee  what  Alterations  were  made  in  tb*  Navy  at 
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it,  or  what  other  Preparations  were  made,  or  Counlels  entered  upon,  for  the  mem  of  the 
better  Conducft  of  this  War:  And  a  clear  and  impartial  View  or  Reflection  ltar' 
upon  what  was  then  faid  and  done,  gave  difcerning  Men  an  unhappy  Pre- 
fage  of  what  would  follow.  There  was  no  Difcourfe  now  in  the  Court, 
after  this  Royal  Subfidy  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  was 
granted,  but  “  of  giving  the  Law  to  the  whole  Trade  of  ChriJlendojn ;  of 
40  <c  making  all  Ships  which  pafled  by  or  through  the  narrow  Seas  to  pay  an 
“  Impofition  to  the  King,  as  all  do  to  the  King  of  Denmark  who  pafs  by 
“the  Sound ;  and  making  all  who  pafs  near  to  pay  Contribution  to  his 
“  Majefty which  muft  concern  all  the  Princes  of  Chriflendom :  And 
the  King  and  Duke  were  often  defired  to  difcountenance  and  fupprefs 
this  impertinent  Talk,  which  muft  increafe  the  Number  of  the  Enemies. 
Commiflioners  were  appointed  to  refide  in  all  or  the  moft  eminent  Port- 
Towns,  for  the  Sale  of  all  Prize-Goods ;  and  thefe  were  chofen  for  the  moft 
Part  out  of  thofe  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  were  a&ive  to 
advance  the  King’s  Service  or  who  promifed  to  be  fo,  to  whom  liberal  Sa¬ 
laries  were  affigned. 

There  were  then  Commiflioners  appointed  to  judge  all  Appeals,  which  commijfmm 
fhould  be  made  upon  and  againft  all  Sentences  given » by  the  J  udge  of  the  ap’ 
Admiralty  and  his  Deputies;  and  thefe  were  all  Privy Counfellors,  the 
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Earl  of  Lautherdale ,  the  Lord  Ajhley ,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  who  were 
like  to  be  moft  careful  of  the  King’s  Profit.  But  then  the  Rules  which  were 
hjupce  prefcribed  to  judge  by  were  fuch  as  were  warranted  by  no  former  Precedents, 
vf  their  Sen-  nor  acknowledged  to  be  juft  by  the  Pra&ice  of  any  neighbour  Nation,  and 
fuch  as  would  make  all  Ships  which  traded  for  Holland ,  from  what  Kingdom 
foever,  lawful  Prize  ;  which  was  forefeen  would  bring  Complaints  from  all 
Places,  as  it  did  as  foon  as  the  War  begun.  French  and  Spaniard  and 
Swede  and  Dane  were  alike  treated  ;  whilft  their  Ambafladours  made  loud 
Complaints  every  Day  to  the  King  and  the  Council  for  the  Injuftice  and  the 
Rapine,  without  Remedy,  more  than  References  to  the  Admiralty,  and  10 
then  to  the  Lords  Commiftioners  of  Appeal,  which  increafed  the  Charge, 
and  raifed  and  improved  the  Indignity.  Above  all,  the  Hanfe-Towns  of 
Hamburgh ,  Dubeck ,  Bremen ,  and  the  reft  (who  had  large  Exemptions  and 
Privileges  by  Charter  granted  by  former  Kings  and  now  renewed  by  this) 
had  the  worft  Luck ;  for  none  of  them  could  ever  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Dutch.  Their  Ships  were  fo  like,  and  their  Language  fo  near,  that  not 
one  of  their  Veflels  were  met  with,  from  what  Part  of  the  World  foever 
they  came,  or  whitherfoever  they  were  bound,  but  they  were  brought  in ;  and 
if  the  Evidence  was  fuch  as  there  could  be  no  Colour  to  retain  them,  but 
that  they  muft  be  releafed,  they  always  carried  with  them  fad  Remem- 10 
brances  of  the  Company  they  had  been  in. 

There  was  one  fure  Rule  to  make  any  Ship  Prize,  which  was,  if  above 
three  Dutch  Mariners  were  aboard  it  there  need  no  further  Proof  for  the  For¬ 
feiture  ;  which  being  no  where  known  could  not  be  prevented,  all  Mer¬ 
chants  Ships,  when  they  are  ready  for  their  Voyage,  taking  all  Seamen  on 
Board  of  what  Nation  foever  who  are  neceflary  for  their  Service :  So  that 
thofe  Dutchmen  who  run  from  their  own  Country  to  avoid  fighting  (as  very 
many  did,  and  very  many  more  would  have  done),  and  put  themfelves  on 
Board  Merchants  Ships  of  any  other  Country,  where  They  were  willingly  en¬ 
tertained,  made  thofe  Ships  lawful  Prize  in  which  They  ferved,  by  a  Rule  30 
that  Nobody  knew  nor  would  fubmit  to. 

It  was  refolved  that  all  poflible  Encouragement  fhould  be  given  to  Pri- 
ccuragement  yateers,  that  is,  to  as  many  as  would  take  Commiffions  from  the  Admiral  to 

given  to  Prt-  *  >  j 

fet  out  Veflels  of  War,  as  They  call  them,  to  take  Prizes  from  the  Enemy; 
which  no  Articles  or  Obligations  can  reftrain  from  all  the  Villany  They  can 
a£t,  and  are  a  People,  how  countenanced  foever  or  thought  neceflary,  that 
do  bring  an  unavoidable  Scandal,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  Curfe,  upon  the 
jufteft  War  that  was  ever  made  at  Sea.  A  Sail !  A  Sail !  is  the  Word  with 
them;  Friend  or  Foe  is  the  fame;  They  poflefs  all  They  can  mafter,  and 
run  with  it  to  any  obfcure  Place  where  They  can  fell  it  (which  Retreats  are  40 
never  wanting),  and  never  attend  the  Ceremony  of  an  Adjudication.  Be- 
iides  the  horrible  Scandal  and  Clamour  that  this  Clafjis  of  Men  brought 
upon  the  King  and  the  whole  Government  for  Defecft  of  Juftice,  the  Pre¬ 
judice  which  refulted  from  thence  to  the  Publick  and  to  the  carrying  on 
the  Service  is  unfpeakable :  All  Seamen  run  to  them.  And  though  the 
King  now  afligned  an  ample  Share  of  all  Prizes  taken  by  his  own  Ships  to 
the  Seamen,  over  and  above  their  Wages;  yet  there  was  great  Difference 
between  the  Condition  of  the  one  and  the  other :  In  the  King’s  Fleet  They 
might  gain  well,  but  They  were  fure  of  Blows,  Nothing  could  be  got  there 
without  fighting ;  with  the  Privateers  there  was  rarely  fighting,  They  took  ?<$ 
all  who  could  make  little  Refiftance,  and  fled  from  all  who  were  too  ftrong 
for  them.  And  fo  thofe  Fellows  were  always  well  manned,  when  the 
King’s  Ships  were  compelled  to  ftay  many  Days  for  Want  of  Men,  who  were 
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railed  by  prefling  and  with  great  Difficulty*  And  whoever  fpake  againft 
thofe  lewd  People,  upon  any  Cafe  whatfoever.,  was  thought  to  have  no  Re¬ 
gard  for  the  Duke’s  Profit,  nor  to  defire  to  weaken  the  Enemy. 

In  all  former  Wars  at  Sea,  as  there  was  great  Care  taken  to  appoint 
Commiflioners  for  the  Sale  of  all  Prize-Goods,  who  underftood  the  Value 
of  thofe  Commodities,  They  had  to  fell,  yet  were  compelled  to  fell  better 
Bargains  than  are  ufually  got  in  publick  Markets ;  fo  there  was  all  Stri&nefs 
ufed  in  bringing  all  Receivers  to  as  punctual  an  Account,  as  any  other  of 
the  King’s  Receivers  are  bound  to  make,  and  to  compel  them  to  pay  in  all 
io  the  Money  They  receive  into  the  Exchequer,  that  it  might  be  iflued  out  to 
the  Treafurer  of  the  Navy  or  to  other  Officers  for  the  Expenfe  of  the  War. 

And  it  had  been  a  great  Argument  in  the  firft  Confultations  upon  this  War, 

“  that  it  would  fupport  itfelf ;  and  that  after  one  good  Fleet  ffiould  be 
xt  fet  out  once  to  beat  the  Dutch ”  (for  that  was  never  thought  worthy  of 
a  Doubt),  “  the  Prizes,  which  would  every  Day  after  be  taken,  would  plen- 
<£  tifully  do  all  the  reft :  Befides  the  great  Sum  that  the  Dutch  would  give  to 
“  purchafe  their  Peace,  and  the  yearly  Rent  They  would  give  for  the  Liberty 
“  of  fifhing with  all  which  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  allow  them  ££  to  keep 
££  above  fuch  a  Number  of  Ships  of  War,  limited  to  fo  many  Ton  and  to 
zo  C£  fo  many  Guns with  many  Particulars  of  that  Nature,  which  were  care¬ 
fully  digefted  by  thofe  who  promoted  the  War.  But  now,  after  this 
Supply  given  by  the  Parliament,  there  was  no  more  Danger  of  Want  of 
Money :  And  many  Difcourfes  there  were,  ££  that  the  Prize-Money  might 
<£  be  better  difpofed  in  rebuilding  the  King’s  Houfes,  and  many  other  good 
<£  Ufes  which  would  occur and  the  King  forbore  to  fpeak  any  more  of  ap¬ 
pointing  Receivers  and  T reafurers  for  that  Purpole,  when  all  or  moft  other 
Officers,  who  were  judged  neceflary  for  the  Service,  were  already  named ; 
and  the  Lord  Treafurer,  who  by  his  Office  ffiould  have  the  Recommenda¬ 
tion  of  thofe  Officers  to  the  King,  had  a  Lift  of  Men,  who  for  the  Repu- 
30  tation  and  Experience  They  had  were  in  his  Judgment  worthy  to  be  trufted, 
to  be  prefented  to  the  King  when  He  ffiould  enter  upon  that  Subject. 

But  one  Evening  a  Servant  of  the  Lord  Afley  came  to  the  Chancellor  Lord  AUty 
with  a  Bill  figned,  and  defired  in  his  Mafter’s  Name  ££  that  it  might  be  fealed  Grift  appoint 
u  that  Night.”  The  Bill  was, ££  to  make  and  conftitute  the  Lord  Afhley  Trea-  iny  himJr.ea' 

o  j  [urer  of  Prize- 

“  furer  of  all  the  Money  that  ffiould  be  raifed  upon  the  Sale  of  all  Prizes,  which  Money. 
u  were  or  ffiould  be  taken  in  this  prefent  War,  with  Power  to  make  all 
“  fuch  Officers  as  ffiould  be  neceflary  for  the  Service;  and  that  He  ffiould 
<c  account  for  all  Monies  fo  received  to  the  King  himfelf,  and  to  no  other 
££  Perfon  whatfoever,  and  pay  and  ifliie  out  all  thofe  Monies  which  He 
40  ££  ffiould  receive,  in  fuch  Manner  as  his  Majefty  ffiould  appoint  by  Warrant 
££  under  his  Sign  Manual,  and  by  no  other  Warrant ;  and  that  He  fhould 
<£  be  free  and  exempt  from  accounting  into  the  Exchequer.”  When  the 
Chancellor  had  feen  the  Contents,  He  bade  the  Meflenger  tell  his  Lord, 

<£  that  He  would  fpeak  with  the  King  before  He  would  feal  that  Grant, 

<£  and  that  He  defired  much  to  fpeak  with  himfelf.” 

The  next  Morning  He  waited  upon  the  King,  and  informed  him  ££  ofr/^cw/- 
£l  the  Bill  that  was  brought  to  him,  and  doubted  that  He  had  been  fur -fjfZgninji 
££  prifed :  That  it  was  not  only  fuch  an  Original  as  was  without  any  Pre— this 
££  cedent,  but  in  itfelf  in  many  Particulars  deftrudtive  to  his  Service  and  to 
yo  t£  the  Right  of  other  Men.  That  all  Receivers  of  any  Part  of  his  Revenue 
££  were  accountable  in  the  Exchequer,  and  could  receive  their  Difcharge  in 
<£  no  other  Place:  And  that  if  fo  great  a  Receipt,  as  this  was  already”  (for 
the  Fleet  of  Wine  and  other  Ships  already  feized  were  by  a  general  Compu- 
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tation  valued  at  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds),  “  and  as  it  evidently  would 
44  be,  fhould  pafs  without  the  moft  formal  Account ;  his  Majefty  might 
“  be  abominably  cozened,  nor  could  it  any  other  Way  be  prevented.  And  in 
“  the  next  Place,  that  this  Grant  was  not  only  derogatory  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
“  furer,  but  did  really  degrade  him,  there  being  another  Treafurer  made 
c<  more  abfolute  than  himfelf,  and  without  Dependence  upon  him.”  And 
therefore  He  befought  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  would  reconlider  the  Thing 
“  itfelf  and  hear  it  debated,  at  leaft  that  the  Treafurer  might  be  firft  heard, 

“  without  which  it  could  not  be  done  in  Juftice:”  To  which  He  added, 

«  that  He  would  fpeak  with  the  Lord  AJhley  himfelf,  and  tell  him  how  *o 
f<  much  He  was  to  blame  to  affedt  fuch  a  Province,  which  might  bring  great 
££  Inconveniences  upon  his  Perfon  and  his  Eftate.” 

He  quickly  found  that  the  King  had  not  been  furprifed  in  what  He  had 
done,  “  which”  He  faid  t£  was  abfolutely  in  his  own  Power  to  do;  and  that 
“  it  would  bring  Prejudice  only  to  himfelf,  which  He  had  fufticiently  pro- 
“  vided  againft.”  However  He  feemed  willing  to  decline  any  Thing  that 
looked  like  an  Affront  to  the  Treafurer,  and  therefore  was  content  that  the 
fealing  it  might  be  fufpended  till  He  had  further  confidered. 

The  Lord  AJhley  came  fhortly  to  the  Chancellor,  and  feemed  t£  to  take 
££  it  unkindly  that  his  Patent  was  not  fealed  To  which  He  anfwered,  “  that  »o 
££  Pie  had  fufpended  the  immediate  fealing  it  for  three  Reafons ;  whereof 
“  one  was,  that  He  might  firft  fpeak  with  the  King,  who  He  believed 
“  would  receive  much  Prejudice  by  it ;  another,  that  it  would  not  confift 
“  with  the  Refpedt  He  owed  to  the  Lord  Treafurer,  who  was  much  af- 
“  fronted  in  it,  to  feal  it  before  He  was  made  acquainted  with  it.  And  in 
££  the  laft  Place,  that  He  had  flopped  it  for  his,  the  Lord  AJhley s,  own  Sake : 

££  And  that  He  believed  He  had  neither  enough  confidered  the  Indignity  that 
££  was  offered  to  the  Lord  Treafurer,  to  whom  He  profefled  fo  much  Ref- 
££  peel,  and  by  whofe  Favour  and  powerful  Interpofition  He  enjoyed  the 
££  Office  He  held,  nor  his  own  true  Intereft,  in  fubmitting  his  Eftate  to  30 
££  thofe  Incumbrances  which  fuch  a  Receipt  would  inevitably  expofe  it  to. 

<£  And  that  the  Exemption  from  making  any  Account  but  to  the  King  him- 
<£  felf  would  deceive  him :  And  as  it  was  an  unufual  and  unnatural  Privi- 
<£  lege,  fo  it  would  never  be  allowed  in  any  Court  of  Juftice,  which  would 
££  exadt  both  the  Account  and  the  Payment  or  lawful  Difcharge  of  what  Mo- 
££  ney  He  fhould  receive ;  and  if  He  depended  upon  the  Exemption  He 
<£  would  live  to  repent  it.” 

He  anfwered  little  to  the  Particulars  more  than  with  fome  Sullennefs, 
tC  that  the  King  had  given  him  the  Office,  and  knew  beft  what  is  good  for  his 
<£  own  Service ;  and  that  except  his  Majefty  retraced  his  Grant,  He  would  40 
££  look  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  it.  That  He  did  not  defire  to  put  an  Af- 
££  front  upon  the  Lord  Treafurer;  and  if  there  were  any  Expreflions  in  his 
££  Commifiion  which  refledted  upon  him,  He  was  content  they  fhould  be 
t£  mended  or  left  out :  In  all  other  Refpedts  He  was  refolved  to  run  the 
££  Hazard.” 

The  Treafurer  himfelf,  though  He  knew  that  He  was  not  well  ufed, 
and  exceedingly  difdained  the  Behaviour  of  his  Nephew  (for  the  Lord 
AJhley  had  married  his  Niece),  who  He  well  knew  had  by  new  Friendfhips 
cancelled  all  the  Obligations  to  him,  would  not  appear  to  oppofe  what  the 
King  reiolved,  but  fate  unconcerned  and  took  no  Notice  of  any  Thing,  to 

The  King  And  fo  within  a  fhort  Time  the  King  fent  a  pofitive  Order  to  the  Chan- 

cb/ys  him  to  Cellor  to  feal  the  Commiftion ;  which  He  could  no  longer  refufe,  and  did 
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it  with  the  more  Trouble,  becaufe  He  very  well  knew,  that  few  Men  knew 
the  Lord  Afhley  better  than  the  King  himfelf  did,  or  had  a  worfe  Opinion 
of  his  Integrity.  But  He  was  now  gotten  into  Friendllfips  which  were  molt 
behooveful  to  him,  and  which  could  remove  or  reconcile  all  Prejudices: 

He  was  fall  linked  to  Sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr.  Coventry  in  a  League  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  the  fame  Friends  and  the  fame  Enemies,  and  had  got 
an  entire  Truft  with  the  Lady,  who  very  well  underftood  the  Benefit  fuch 
an  Officer  would  be  to  her.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  perfuade  the  King 
(who  thought  himfelf  more  rich  in  having  one  thoufand  Pounds  in  his  Clofet 
10  that  Nobody  knew  of,  than  in  fifty  thoufand  Pounds  in  his  Exchequer)  how 
many  Conveniences  He  would  find  in  having  fo  much  Money  at  his  own 
immediate  Difpofal,  without  the  Formality  of  Privy  Seals  and  other  Mens 
Warrants,  and  the  Indecency  and  Mifchief  which  would  attend  a  formal 
Account  of  all  his  generous  Donatives  and  Expenfe,  which  ffiould  be  known 
only  to  himfelf. 

Though  the  King  feemed  to  continue  the  fame  gracious  Countenance  Metres 
towards  the  Chancellor  which  He  had  ufed,  and  frequently  came  to  his  takent0Pr£- 
Houfe  when  He  was  indifpofed  with  the  Gout,  and  confulted  all  his  Bufi-  King  ngainjl 
nefs,  which  He  thought  of  publick  Importance,  with  him  with  equal  ff Chancci' 
zo  Freedom ;  yet  He  himlelf  found,  and  many  others  obferved,  that  He  had 
not  the  fame  Credit  and  Power  with  him.  The  nightly  Meetings  had  of 
late  made  him  more  the  Subjedt  of  the  Difcourfe ;  and  fince  the  Time  of 
the  new  Secretary  They  had  taken  more  Liberty  to  talk  of  what  was  done 
in  Council,  than  They  had  done  formerly :  And  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
pleafed  himfelf  and  all  the  Company  in  a&ing  all  the  Perfons  who  fpake 
there  in  their  Looks  and  Motions,  in  which  Piece  of  Mimickry  He  had  an 
efpecial  Faculty;  and  in  this  Exercife  the  Chancellor  had  a  full  Part.  In 
the  Height  of  Mirth,  if  the  King  faid  “  He  would  go  fuch  a  Journey  or 
“  do  fuch  a  trivial  Thing  to-morrow,”  Somebody  would  lay  a  Wager  that 
30 He  would  not  do  it;  and  when  He  alked  Why,  it  was  anfwered,  “that 
“  the  Chancellor  would  not  let  him And  then  another  would  proteft, 

“  that  He  thought  there  was  no  Ground  for  that  Imputation ;  however  He 
“  could  not  deny  that  it  was  generally  believed  abroad,  that  his  Majefty  was 
“entirely  and  implicitly'  governed  by  the  Chancellor.”  Which  often  put 
the  King  to  declare  in  fome  Paffion,  “  that  the  Chancellor  had  ferved  him 
“  long,  and  underftood  his  Bufinefs,  in  which  He  trufted  him  :  But  in 
“  any  other  Matter  than  his  Bufinefs,  He  had  no  other  Credit  with  him 
“  than  any  other  Man  ;”  which  They  reported  with  great  Joy  in  other 
Companies. 

In  the  former  Seffion  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord  Afhley  out  of  his  In  -  a  Propo/ai 
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differency  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and  the  Lord  Arlington  out  of  his  Good-  flfffff. 
Will  to  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  had  drawn  in  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  whofe  In -ff.ff  Con~ 
tereft  was  moft  in  the  Prefhyterians ,  to  propole  to  the  King  an  Indulgence 
for  Liberty  of  Confcience:  For  which  They  offered  two  Motives;  the  one, 

“  the  Probability  of  a  War  with  the  Dutch”  though  it  was  not  then  de¬ 
clared;  “  and  in  that  Cafe  the  Profecution  of  People  at  Home  for  their  feveral 
“  Opinions  in  Religion  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  might  prove  mif- 
“  chievous.”  The  other  was,  “  that  the  Fright  Men  were  in  by  Reafon 
“  of  the  late  Bill  againft  Conventicles,  and  the  Warmth  the  Parliament  ex- 
y0“  preffed  with  Reference  to  the  Church,  had  fo  prepared  all  Sorts  of  Non- 
“  Conformifts,  that  They  would  gladly  compound  for  Liberty  at  any  rea-« 

“  fonable  Rates:  And  by  this  Means  a  good  yearly  Revenue  might  be  raifed 
“  to  the  King,  and  a  firm  Concord  and  Tranquillity  be  eftabliffied  in  the 
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44  Kingdom,  if  Power  were  granted  by  the  Parliament  to  the  King  to  grant 
44  Difpenfations  to  fuch  whom  He  knew  to  be  peaceably  affedted,  for  their  Ex- 
44  ercife  of  that  Religion  which  was  agreeable  to  their  Confcience,  without 
44  undergoing  the  Penalty  of  the  Laws.”  And  They  had  prepared  a  Sche¬ 
dule,  in  which  They  computed  what  every  Roman  Catholick  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  yearly  for  the  Exercile  of  his  Religion,  and  fo  of  every  other 
Sedt;  which,  upon  the  Eftimate  They  made,  would  indeed  have  amounted 
to  a  very  great;  Sum  of  Money  yearly. 

The  King  liked  the  Arguments  and  the  Project  very  well,  and  wifhed 
them  to  prepare  fuch  a  Bill ;  which  was  done  quickly,  very  fhort,  and  10 
without  any  Mention  of  other  Advantage  to  grow  from  it,  than  44  the  Peace 
cc  and  Quiet  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an  entire  Reference  to  the  King’s  own  Judg- 
44  ment  and  Difcretion  in  difpenfing  his  Difpenfations.”  This  was  equally 
approved  :  And  though  hitherto  it  had  been  managed  with  great  Secrecy, 
that  it  might  not  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Trea¬ 
furer,  who  They  well  knew  would  never  confent  to  it;  yet  the  King  re- 
folved  to  impart  it  to  them.  And  the  Chancellor  being  then  afflidted  with  the 
Gout,  the  Committee  that  ufed  to  be  called  was  appointed  to  meet  at 
TVorcefier-Houfe :  And  thither  likewife  came  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Lord 
AJhley ,  who  had  never  before  been  prefent  in  thofe  Meetings.  20 

The  King  informed  them  of  the  Occafion  of  their  Conference,  and 
caufed  the  Draught  for  the  Bill  to  be  read  to  them;  which  was  done,  and 
fuch  Reafons  given  by  thofe  who  promoted  it,  as  They  thought  fit ;  the 
chief  of  which  was,  44  that  there  could  be  no  Danger  in  trufting  the  King, 

44  whole  Zeal  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  was  lo  well  known,  that  Nobody 
44  would  doubt  that  He  would  ule  this  Power,  when  granted  to  him,  other- 
44  wife  than  fhould  be  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of  the  Church  and  State.” 
The  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer,  as  had  been  prefaged,  were  very  warm 
againft  it,  and  ufed  many  Arguments  to  diffuade  the  King  from  profe- 
cuting  it,  44  as  a  Thing  that  could  never  find  the  Concurrence  of  either  or  30 
44  Both  Houfes,  and  which  would  raife  a  Jealoufy  in  Both,  and  in  the  Peo- 
44  pie  generally,  of  his  Affection  to  the  Papifis ,  which  would  not  be  good 
44  for  either,  and  every  Body  knew  that  He  had  no  Favour  for  either  of  the 
44  other  Fa&ions.”  But  what  the  others  faid,  who  were  of  another  Opinion, 
prevailed  more ;  and  his  Majefiy  declared,  44  that  the  Bill  fhould  be  prefented 
44  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  as  from  him,  and  in  his  Name ;  and  that  He  hoped 
44  none  of  his  Servants,  who  knew  his  Mind  as  well  as  every  Body  there  did, 

44  would  oppole  it,  but  either  be  abfent  or  filent :”  To  which  Both  the 
Lords  anfwered,  44  that  They  fhould  not  be  abfent  purpofely,  and  if  They 
44  were  prefent,  They  hoped  his  Majefiy  would  excufe  them  if  They  fpake  ^ 
44  according  to  their  Confcience  and  Judgment,  which  They  could  not  for- 
44  bear  to  do;”  with  which  his  Majefiy  feemed  iinfatisfied,  though  the  Lords 
of  the  Combination  were  better  pleafed  than  They  would  have  been  with 
their  Concurrence. 

Within  few  Days  after,  the  Chancellor  remaining  ftill  in  his  Chamber 
without  being  able  to  go,  the  Bill  was  prefented  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  by  the  King’s  Direction  and  Approbation,  and 
thereupon  had  the  firfi  Reading:  And  as  foon  as  it  was  read,  the  Lord 
Treafurer  fpake  againft  it,  44  as  unfit  to  be  received  and  to  have  the  Counte- 
44  nance  of  another  Reading  in  the  Houle,  being  a  Defign  againft  the  Pro- 
44  teftant  Religion  and  in  Favour  of  the  Papifis ,”  with  many  fharp  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  thofe  who  had  fpoken  for  it ;  and  many  of  the  Bifhops  fpake 
to  the  famePurpofe,  and  urged  many  weighty  Arguments  againft  it.  However 
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it  was  moved,  “  that  fince  it  was  averred  that  it  was  with  the  King's  Pri~ 

£C  vityy  it  would  be  a  Thing  unheard  of  to  deny  it  a  fecond  Reading And 
that  there  might  be  no  Danger  of  a  Surprifal  by  its  being  read  in  a  thin 
Houle,  it  was  ordered  “  that  it  fhould  be  read  the  fecond  Time”  upon  a 
Day  named  “at  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning;”  with  which  all  were 
fatisfied. 

In  the  mean  Time  great  Pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  particular  Men  to 
approve  it:  And  fome  of  the  Bifhops  were  fharply  reprehended  for  oppofing 
the  King’s  Prerogative,  with  fome  Intimation  “  that  if  They  continued  in  that 
io <c  Obftinacy  They  would  repent  it ;”  to  which  They  made  fuch  Anfwers 
as  in  Honefty  and  Wifdom  They  ought  to  do,  without  being  fhaken  in 
their  Refolution.  It  was  rather  infinuated  than  declared,  “  that  the  Bill 
<c  had  been  perufed,”  fome  faid  “  drawn,  by  the  Chancellor/’  and  averred 
“that  He  was  not  againft  it:”  Which  being  confidently  reported,  and  be¬ 
lieved  or  not  believed  as  He  was  more  or  lefs  known  to  the  Perfons  prefent, 

He  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  his  own  Senfe  known.  And  fo  on  the 
Day  appointed  for  the  fecond  Reading,  with  Pain  and  Difficulty  He  was 
in  his  Place  in  the  Houfe  :  And  fo  after  the  fecond  Reading  of  the  Bill,  He 
was  of  Courfe  to  propofe  the  Commitment  of  it.  Many  of  the  Bifhops  and  <rhe  Trea/urer 
20  others  fpake  fiercely  againfi;  it,  as  a  Way  to  undermine  Religion ;  and  the 
Lord  Treafurer  with  his  ufual  Weight  of  Words  fhewed  the  ill  Confequence  fecond  Read. 
that  mull  attend  it,  and  “  that  in  the  Bottom  it  was  a  Project  to  get  Money  tng' 

“  at  the  Price  of  Religion;  which  He  believed  was  not  intended  or  known 
“  to  the  King,  but  only  to  thofe  who  had  projected  it,  and  it  may  be  im- 
“  pofed  upon  others  who  meant  well.” 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  either  upon  the  Obfervation  of  the  Countenance 
of  the  Houfe  or  Advertifement  of  his  Friends,  or  unwilling  to  venture  his 
Reputation  in  the  Enterprife,  had  given  over  the  Game  the  firft  Day,  and 
now  fpake  not  at  all :  But  the  Lord  Afliley  adhered  firmly  to  his  Point,  fpake  Lcrd  Afll]cy 
30  often  and  with  great  Sharp nefs  of  Wit,  and  had  a  Cadence  in  his  Words-^^/flr  ,t- 
and  Pronunciation  that  drew  Attention.  He  faid,  “  it  was  the  King’s 
“  Misfortune  that  a  Matter  of  fo  great  Concernment  to  him,  and  fuch  a 
“  Prerogative  as  it  may  be  would  be  found  to  be  inherent  in  him  without 
u  any  Declaration  of  Parliament,  fhould  be  fupported  only  by  fuch  weak 
“  Men  as  himfelf,  who  ferved  his  Majefiy  at  a  Diftance,  whilft  the  great 
“  Officers  of  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  oppofe  it ;  which  He  more  wondered 
“  at,  becaufe  Nobody  knew  more  than  They  the  King’s  unfhakeable  Firm- 
“  nefs  in  his  Religion,  that  had  refilled  and  vanquifhed  fo  many  great 
“  Temptations ;  and  therefore  He  could  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  a 
40“  greater  Truft  with  Reference  to  it,  than  He  would  have  by  this  Bill.” 

The  Chancellor,  having  not  been  prefent  at  the  former  Debate  upon  the ne  Ch.7:cel_ 
firft  Day,  thought  it  fit  to  fit  filent  in  this,  till  He  found  the  Houfe  in  fom o.ior [peaks 
Expectation  to  hear  his  -Opinion :  And  then  He  flood  up  and  faid,  “  that  6 
“  no  Man  could  fay  more,  if  it  were  neceffary  or  pertinent,  of  the  King’s 
<£  Conflancy  in  his  Religion,  and  of  his  underflanding  the  Conflitution  and 
“  Foundation  of  the  Church  of  England ,  than  He  ;  no  Man  had  been  Wit- 
“  nefs  to  more  Affaults  which  He  had  fuflained  than  He  had  been,  and 
“  of  many  Victories ;  and  therefore  if  the  Queftion  were  how  far  He  might 
“  be  trufled  in  that  Point,  He  fhould  make  no  Scruple  in  declaring,  that 
5:0“  He  thought  him  more  worthy  to  be  trufled  than  any  Man  alive.  But 
“  there  was  Nothing  in  that  Bill  that  could  make  that  the  Queftion,  which 
“  had  confounded  all  Notions  of  Religion,  and  eredted  a  Chaos  of  Policy 
£<  to  overthrow  all  Religion  and  Government :  So  that  the  Queftion  was 
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“  not,  whether  the  King  were  worthy  of  that  Truft,  but  whether  that  Truft 
“  were  worthy  of  the  King.  That  it  had  been  no  new  Thing  for  Kings  to 
“  divert  themfelves  of  many  particular  Rights  and  Powers,  becaufe  They 
<c  were  thereby  expofed  to  more  Trouble  and  Vexation,  and  fo  deputed  that 
“  Authority  to  others  qualified  by  them :  And  He  thought  it  a  very  unrea- 
u  fonable  and  unjuft  Thing  to  commit  fuch  a  Truft  to  the  King,  which 
“  Nobody  could  fuppofe  He  could  execute  himfelf,  and  yet  mult  fubject 
“  him  to  daily  and  hourly  Importunities,  which  mult  be  fo  much  the  more 
“  uneafy  to  a  Nature  of  fo  great  Bounty  and  Generofity,  that  Nothing  is  fo 
“  ungrateful  to  him  as  to  be  obliged  to  deny.”  io 

And  drops  In  the  Vehemence  of  this  Debate,  the  Lord  HJhley  having  ufed  fome 
fTffot  Language  that  He  knew  reflected  upon  him,  the  Chancellor  let  fall  fome 
unwary  Expreflions,  which  were  turned  to  his  Reproach  and  remembered 
long  after.  When  He  infilled  upon  the  Wildnefs  and  Illimitednefs  in  the 
Bill,  He  faid,  “  it  was  Ship-Money  in  Religion,  that  Nobody  could  know 
“  the  End  of,  or  where  it  would  reft ;  that  if  it  were  pafled,  Dr.  Goffe 
“  or  any  other  Apoftate  from  the  Church  of  E?igland  might  be  made  a  Bi- 
“fhop  or  Archbifhop  here,  all  Oaths  and  Statutes  and  Subfcriptions  being 
“  difpenfed  with Which  were  thought  two  envious  Inftances,  and  gave 
his  Enemies  Opportunities  to  make  Gloftes  and  Reflections  upon  to  his  Dif-  zo 
advantage.  In  this  Debate  it  fell  out  that  the  Duke  of  York  appeared  very- 
much  againft  the  Bill ;  which  was  imputed  to  the  Chancellor,  and  ferved 
to  heap  Coals  of  Fire  upon  his  Head.  In  the  End,  very  few  having  fpoken  for 
it,  though  there  were  many  who  would  have  confented  to  it,  befides  the 
Catholick  Lords,  it  was  agreed  that  there  fhould  be  no  Queftion  put  for  the 
Commitment ;  which  was  the  moft  civil  Way  of  rejecting  it,  and  left  it  to 
be  no  more  called  for. 

The  King  of-  The  King  was  infinitely  troubled  at  the  illSuccefs  of  this  Bill,  which  He 
chancellor  had  been  allured  would  pafs  notwithftanding  the  Oppofition  that  was  ex- 
nndT reafunr.  peeled ;  and  it  had  produced  one  Effect  that  was  forefeen  though  not  be-  io 
lieved,  in  renewing  the  Bitternefs  againft  the  Roman  Catholicks.  And 
They,  who  watched  all  Occaftons  to  perform  thofe  Offices,  had  now  a  large 
Field  to  exprefs  their  Malice  againft  the  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer, 

“  whofe  Pride  only  had  difpofed  them  to  fhew  their  Power  and  Credit  in 
u  diverting  the  Houfe  from  gratifying  the  King,  to  which  They  had  been 
‘inclined and  his  Majefty  heard  all  that  could  be  faid  againft  them 
without  any  Diflike.  After  two  or  three  Days  He  fent  for  them  Both  to¬ 
gether  into  his  Clofet,  which  made  it  generally  believed  in  the  Court,  that 
He  refolved  to  take  Both  their  Offices  from  them,  and  They  did  in  Truth 
believe  and  expect  it :  But  there  was  never  any  Caufe  appeared  after  to  think  40 
that  it  was  in  his  Purpofe.  He  fpake  to  them  of  other  Bufinefs,  without 
taking  the  leaft  Notice  of  the  other  Matter,  and  difmified  them  with  a  Coun¬ 
tenance  lefs  open  than  Lie  ufed  to  have  towards  them,  and  made  it  evident 
that  He  had  not  the  fame  Thoughts  of  them  He  had  formerly. 

And  when  the  next  Day  the  Chancellor  went  to  him  alone,  and  was 
admitted  into  his  Cabinet,  and  began  to  take  Notice  “  that  He  feemed  to 
“  have  Diflatisfadtion  in  his  Looks  towards  him the  King,  in  more  Choler 
than  He  had  ever  before  feen  him,  told  him,  “  his  Looks  were  fuch  as 
“  they  ought  to  be;  that  He  was  very  much  unfatisfied  with  him,  and 
“  thought  He  had  ufed  him  very  ill ;  that  He  had  deferved  better  of  him, 

<£  and  did  not  expeCt  that  He  would  have  carried  himfelf  in  that  Manner  as 
“  He  had  done  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  having  known  his  Majefty’s  own  Opi- 
3  “nion 
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“  nion  from  himfelf,  which  it  feemed  was  of  no  Authority  with  him  if  it  dif- 
“  fered  from  his  Judgment,  to  which  He  would  not  fubmit  againft  hisReafon.” 

The  other,  with  the  Confidence  of  an  lioneft  Man,  entered  upon  the 
Difcourfe  of  the  Matter,  afifured  him  “  the  very  propofing  it  had  done  his 
“  Majefty  much  Prejudice,  and  that  They  who  were  beft  affedted  to  his 
“  Service  in  Both  Houfes  were  much  troubled  and  afflicted  with  it :  And  of 
“  thofe  who  advifed  him  to  it,  one  knew  Nothing  of  the  Conffitution  of 
u  England ,  and  was  not  thought  to  wifh  well  to  the  Pvdigion  of  it ;  and  the 
“  other  was  fo  well  known  to  him,  that  Nothing  was  more  wonderful  than 
»°  M  that  his  Majefty  fhould  take  him  for  a  fafe  Counfellor.’’  He  had  Recourfe 
then  again  to  the  Matter,  and  ufed  fome  Arguments  againft  it  which  had  not 
been  urged  before,  and  which  feemed  to  make  Impreffion.  He  heard  all  Pie 
faid  with  Patience,  but  feemed  not  to  change  his  Mind,  and  anfwered  no 
more  than  “  that  it  was  no  Time  to  fpeak  to  the  Matter,  which  was  now 
“  paffed ;  and  if  it  had  been  unfeafonably  urged,  He  might  ftill  have 
<c  carried  himfelf  otherwife  than  He  had  done and  fo  fpake  of  Some¬ 
what  elfe. 

His  Majefty  did  not  withdraw  any  of  his  Truft  or  Confidence  from  him 
in  his  Bufinefs,  and  feemed  to  have  the  fame  Kindnefs  for  him  :  But  from 
20  that  Time  He  never  had  the  fame  Credit  with  him  as  He  had  before.  The 
Lord  Ajhley  got  no  Ground,  but  Sir  Harry  Bennet  very  much,  who, 
though  He  fpake  very  little  in  Council,  {hewed  his  Power  out  of  it,  by  per 
fuading  his  Majefty  to  recede  from  many  Refolutions  He  had  taken  there. 

And  afterwards  in  all  the  Debates  in  Council  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
War,  and  upon  thofe  Particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  before,  which 
concerned  the  Juftice  and  Policy  that  was  to  be  obferved,  whatfoever  was 
offered  by  the  Chancellor  or  Treafurer  was  never  confidered.  It  was  An- 
fwer  enough,  “  that  They  were  Enemies  to  the  War;”  which  was  true,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  Deliberation :  But  from  the  Time  it  was  refolved  and  re- 
30  medilefs,  none  of  them  who  promoted  it  contributed  any  Thing  to  the  car¬ 
rying  it  on  proportionably  to  what  was  done  by  the  other  two. 

There  was  another  and  a  greater  Mifchief  than  hath  been  mentioned,  And  with  thi 
that  refulted  from  that  unhappy  Debate ;  which  was  the  Prejudice  and  BiJhop5‘ 
Difadvantage  that  the  Bifhops  underwent  by  their  fo  unanimous  Diflike  of 
that  Bill.  For  from  that  Time  the  King  never  treated  any  of  them  with 
that  Refpedt  as  He  had  done  formerly,  and  often  fpake  of  them  too  fiightly ; 
which  eafily  encouraged  others  not  only  to  mention  their  Perfons  very  neg¬ 
ligently,  but  their  Function  and  Religion  itfelf,  as  an  Invention  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  free  Judgments  and  Underftandings  of  Men.  What  was 
4o  preached  in  the  Pulpit  was  commented  upon  and  derided  in  the  Chamber,  and 
Preachers  adted,  and  Sermons  vilified  as  laboured  Difcourfes,  which  the 
Preachers  made  only  to  ftiew  their  own  Parts  and  Wit,  without  any  other 
Defign  than  to  be  commended  and  preferred.  Thefe  grew  to  be  the  Subjects 
of  the  Mirth  and  Wit  of  the  Court ;  and  fo  much  Licenfe  was  manifefted  in 
it,  that  gave  infinite  Scandal  to  thofe  who  obferved  it,  and  to  thofe  who 
received  the  Reports  of  it :  And  all  ferious  and  prudent  Men  took  it  as  an 
ill  Prefage,  that  whilft  all  warlike  Preparations  were  made  in  Abundance 
fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  there  fhould  fo  little  Preparation  of  Spirit  be  for  a 
War  againft  an  Enemy,  who  might  pofiibly  be  without  fome  of  our  Virtues, 

5Cbut  affuredly  was  without  any  of  our  Vices. 

There  begun  now  to  appear  another  Enemy,  much  more  formidable  The  pingde 
than  the  Dutch ,  and  more  difficult  to  be  ftruggled  with;  which  was  the  ; 
Plague,  that  brake  out  in  the  Winter,  and  made  fuch  an  early  Progrefs  in 
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the  Spring,  that  though  the  weekly  Numbers  did  not  rife  high,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  only  in  the  Outikirts  of  the  Town,  and  in  the  moft  obfeure 
Alleys,  amongft  the  pooreft  People ;  yet  the  ancient  Men,  who  well  re¬ 
membered  in  what  Manner  the  laft  great  Plague  (which  had  been  near  forty 
Years  before)  firft  brake  out,  and  the  Progrefs  it  afterwards  made,  fore¬ 
told  a  terrible  Summer.  And  many  of  them  removed  their  Families  out 
of  the  City  to  Country-Habitations ;  when  their  Neighbours  laughed  at  their 
Providence,  and  thought  They  might  have  flayed  without  Danger:  But 
They  found  fhortly  that  They  had  done  wifely.  In  March  it  fpread  fo 
much,  that  the  Parliament  was  very  willing  to  part :  Which  was  likewife  io 
the  more  neceffary,  in  Regard  that  fo  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  were  affigned  to  fo  many  Offices  and  Employments  which  related 
to  the  War,  and  which  required  their  immediate  Attendance.  For  though 
the  Fleet  was  not  yet  gone  out,  yet  there  were  many  Prizes  daily  brought 
in,  befides  the  firft  Seizure,  which  by  this  Time  was  adjudged  lawful  Prize; 
in  all  which  great  Lofs  was  fuftained  by  the  Licenfe  of  Officers  as  well 
as  common  Men,  and  the  Abfence  of  fuch  as  fhould  reftrain  and  puniffi  it : 

So  that,  as  foon  as  the  Bill  was  paffied  the  Houfes  for  the  good  Aid  They 
had  given  the  King,  and  was  ready  for  the  Royal  Affent,  his  Majefty  paffied 
it,  and  prorogued  the  Parliament  in  April  (which  was  in  1665)  till  Sep-  20 
t ember  following  ;  his  Majefty  declaring,  “  that  if  it  pleafed  God  to  extin- 
“  guiffi  or  allay  the  Fiercenefs  of  the  Plague,”  which  at  that  Time  raged 
more,  “  He  fhould  be  glad  to  meet  them  then;  by  which  Time  They 
“  would  judge  by  fome  Succefs  of  the  War,  what  was  more  to  be  done. 

“  But  if  that  Vifitation  increafed,  They  ffiould  have  Notice  by  Proclama- 
C£  tion  that  They  might  not  hazard  themlelves.” 

The  Parliament  being  thus  prorogued,  there  was  the  fame  Reafon  to 
haften  out  the  Fleet ;  towards  which  the  Duke  left  Nothing  undone,  which 
his  unwearied  Induftry  and  Example  could  contribute  towards  it,  being  him- 
felf  on  Board,  and  having  got  all  Things  neceffary  into  his  own  Ship  that  30 
He  cared  for.  But  He  found  that  it  was  abfolutely  requifite  to  put  out 
to  Sea,  though  many  Things  were  wanting  in  other  Ships,  even  of  Beer 
and  other  Provision  of  Victual ;  not  only  to  be  before  the  Enemy,  but  be- 
caufe  He  faw  it  would  be  impoffible,  whilft  the  Ships  were  in  Port,  to  keep 
the  Seamen  from  going  on  Shore,  by  which  They  might  bring  the  Plague 
on  Board  with  them ;  and  there  was  already  a  Sulpicion  that  the  Infection 
was  got  into  one  of  the  fmaller  Ships. 

It  hath  been  faid  before,  that  all  Things  relating  to  the  Fleet  were  upon 
the  Matter  wholly  governed  by  Mr.  Coventry.  It  is  very  true,  that  the 
Officers  of  the  Navy  conftantly  attended  the  Duke  together  with  thole  4® 
three  Sea-Captains  who  have  been  named  before  :  But  from  the  Time  that  the 
War  was  declared,  his  Highnefs  confulted  daily,  for  his  own  Information 
and  Inftruction ,  with  Sir  John  Lawfon  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  and  Sir 
William  Pen ,  all  Men  of  great  Experience,  and  who  had  commanded  in 
feveral  Battles.  Upon  the  Advice  of  thefe  Men  the  Duke  always  made  his 
Effimates  and  all  Proportions  to  the  King.  There  was  fomewhat  of  Ri- 
valffiip  between  the  two  laft,  becaufe  They  had  been  in  equal  Command : 
Therefore  the  Duke  took  Sir  William  Pen  into  his  own  Ship,  and  made 
him  Captain  of  it;  which  was  a  great  Truft,  and  a  very  honourable  Com¬ 
mand  ,  that  exempted  him  from  receiving  any  Orders  but  from  the  Duke,  50 
and  fo  extinguiffied  the  other  Emulation,  the  other  two  being  Flag-Of¬ 
ficers  and  to  command  feveral  Squadrons. 
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In  all  Conferences  with  thefe  Men  Mr.  Coventry  s  Prefence  and  Attend¬ 
ance  was  neceffary,  both  to  reduce  all  Things  into  Writing  which  were 
agreed  upon,  and  to  be  able  to  put  the  Duke  in  Mind  of  what  He  was  to 
do.  Lawfon  was  the  Man  of  whofe  Judgment  the  Duke  had  the  beft 
Efteem  :  And  He  was  in  Truth,  of  a  Man  of  that  Breeding  (for  He  was  a 
perfect  Tarpawlin),  a  very  extraordinary  Perfon ;  He  underftood  his  Pro- 
feffion  incomparably  well,  fpake  clearly  and  pertinently,  but  not  pertina- 
cioufiy  enough  when  He  was  contradicted.  Ayfcue  was  a  Gentleman,  but 
had  kept  ill  Company  too  long,  which  had  blunted  his  Underftanding,  if 
icit  had  been  ever  fharp:  He  was  of  few  Words,  yet  fpake  to  the  Purpofe 
and  to  be  eafily  underftood.  Pen ,  who  had  much  the  worft  Underftand¬ 
ing,  had  a  great  Mind  to  appear  better  bred,  and  to  fpeak  like  a  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  He  had  got  many  good  Words  which  He  uled  at  Adventure ;  He 
was  a  formal  Man,  and  fpake  very  leifurely  but  much,  and  left  the  Matter 
more  intricate  and  perplexed  than  Pie  found  it.  He  was  entirely  governed 
by  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  ftill  learned  enough  of  him  to  offer  any  Thing  ra¬ 
tionally  in  the  Debate,  or  to  crofs  what  was  not  agreeable  to  his  own 
Fancy,  by  which  He  was  ftill  fwayed  out  of  the  Pride  and  Perverfenefs 
of  his  Will. 

to  Upon  Debate  and  Conference  with  thefe  Men,  the  Duke  brought  Pro- 
pofitions  to  the  King  reduced  into  Writing  by  Mr.  Coventry ;  and  the  King 
commonly  confulted  them  with  the  Lord  Treafurer  in  his  Prefence,  the 
Proportions  being  commonly  for  Increafe  of  the  Expenfe,  which  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry  was  folicitous  by  all  the  Ways  poftible  to  contrive.  To  thofe  Conful- 
tations  the  Duke  always  brought  the  Sea-Officers,  and  Mr.  Coventry ,  who 
fpake  much  more  than  They,  to  explain  efpecially  what  Sir  William  Pen  faid, 
who  took  upon  himfelf  to  fpeak  moft,  and  often  what  the  others  had  never 
thought  though  They  durft  not  contradict;  and  Sir  John  Lawfon  often 
complained,  a  that  Mr.  Coventry  put  that  in  Writing  which  had  never  been 
propofed  by  them,  and  would  continue  difputing  it  till  They  yielded.” 

Every  Conference  raifed  the  Charge  very  much ;  and  what  They  propofed 
Yefterday  as  enough  was  To-day  made  twice  as  much ;  if  They  propofed 
fix  Fire-Ships  to  be  provided,  within  two  or  three  Days  They  demanded 
twelve  :  So  there  could  be  no  poftible  Computation  of  the  Charge. 

By  this  Means  the  Fleet  that  was  now  ready  to  put  to  Sea  amounted  rte  Duke  putt 
to  fourfcore  Sail ;  and  the  King  willingly  confented,  upon  the  Reafons out  t0  Sea' 
the  Duke  prefented  to  him,  that  they  fhould  fet  Sail  as  foon  as  was  poftible. 

And  before  the  End  of  April  the  Duke  was  with  the  whole  Fleet  at  Sea, 
and  vifited  the  Coaft  of  Holland ,  and  took  many  Ships  in  their  View,  their 
40  Fleet  being  not  yet  in  Readinefs.  Many  Noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Peterbo -  Many  mu. 
rough ,  the  Lord  Vifcount  Ferrer s,  and  others,  with  many  Gentlemen  of  hZfef 
Quality,  went  as  Volunteers,  and  were  diftributed  into  the  feveral  Ships 
with  much  Countenance  by  the  Duke,  and  as  many  taken  into  his  own 
Ship  as  could  be  done  with  Convenience. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  from  the  firft  Mention  of  the  War, 
which  He  promoted  all  He  could,  declared  “  that  He  would  make  one  in 
“  it And  when  it  was  declared,  He  defired  to  have  the  Command  of  a 
Ship,  which  the  Duke  pofitively  denied  to  give  him,  except  the  King  com¬ 
manded  it  (and  his  Majefty  was  content  to  refer  that,  as  He  did  the  Nomi- 
*c  nation  of  all  the  other  Officers,  to  his  Brother),  and  did  not  think  fit  that 
a  Man,  of  what  Quality  foever,  who  had  never  been  at  Sea,  fhould  his 
firft  Voyage  have  the  Command  of  any  confiderable  Ship  (and  a  fmall 
one  had  not  been  for  his  Honour) ;  at  which  He  was  much  troubled. 
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Yet  his  Friends  told  him  that  He  was  too  far  engaged,  to  fray  at  Home 
when  his  Royal  Highnefs  ventured  his  own  Perfon :  And  thereupon  He  re- 
folved  to  go  a  Volunteer,  and  put  himfelf  on  Board  a  Flag-Ship,  the 
Captain  whereof  was  in  his  Favour.  And  then  He  defired,  “  that  in  Refped 
“  of  his  Quality,  and  his  being  a  Privy  Counfcllor,  He  might  be  prefent  in 
t£  all  Councils  of  War.”  The  Duke  thought  this  not  reafonable,  and  would 
not  make  a  new  Precedent.  There  were  many  of  the  ancient  Nobility, 
Earls  and  Barons,  who  were  then  on  Board  as  Volunteers;  and  if  the  Con- 
fideration  of  Quality  might  entitle  them  to  be  prefent  in  Council,  all  Orders 
would  be  broken,  there  being  none  called  but  Flag-Officers :  And  therefore  10 
his  Royal  Highnefs  pofitively  refufed  to  gratify  him  in  that  Point ;  which 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  thought  (it  being  enough  known  that  the  Duke 
had  neither  Efteem  or  Kindnefs  for  him)  to  be  fuch  a  perfonal  Difobligation, 
that  would  well  excufe  him  for  declining  the  Enterprife.  And  pretending 
that  He  did  appeal  to  the  King  in  Point  of  Right,  He  left  the  Fleet,  and 
returned  to  the  Shore  to  complain.  And  We  return  back  too  to  the  View 
of  other  Particulars. 

There  were  two  Perfons,  whom  the  King  and  his  Brother  did  defire  to 
make  remarkable  by  fome  extraordinary  Favours :  One  of  which  was  equally 
grateful  to  Both,  Sir  Charles  Berkley ,  who  had  been  lately  created  an  Irijh  20 
Vifcount  by  the  Name  of  Lord  Fitzharding ,  the  old  and  true  Surname  of 
the  Family;  upon  whom  the  King  had,  for  Reafons  only  known  to  him¬ 
felf,  fet  his  Affection  fo  much,  that  He  had  never  denied  any  Thing  He 
afked  for  himfelf  or  for  any  Body  elfe,  and  was  well  content  that  He  ffiould 
be  looked  upon  as  his  Favourite.  He  had  been  long  thought  fo  to  the  Duke, 
who  was  willing  to  promote  any  Thing  to  his  Advantage :  And  the  King 
had  deferred  thofe  Inftances  only  till  the  Parliament  ffiould  be  prorogued, 
left  it  ffiould  raife  the  Appetites  of  others  to  make  Suits,  which  He  had  hi¬ 
therto  defended  himfelf  from,  by  declaring  He  would  make  no  more  Lords. 
But  the  Parliament  was  no  fooner  prorogued,  than  it  was  refolved  to  be  put 
in  Execution :  And  when  it  was  to  be  done,  the  Chancellor  had  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  be  prefent  alone  with  the  King  and  Duke,  when  it  feemed  to  be 
firft  thought  of.  And  when  the  Duke  propofed  it  as  a  Suit  to  the  King, 
that  He  would  make  the  Lord  Fitzharding  an  Earl,  extolling  his  Courage 
and  Affedion  to  the  King ;  He  was  pleafed  with  the  Motion  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  that  He  extolled  him  with  Praifes  which  could  be  applied  to  few  Men : 
And  it  was  quickly  refolved  that  He  ffiould  be  an  Earl  of  England ,'  and  a 
Title  was  as  foon  found  out ;  and  fo  He  was  created  Earl  of  Fahnouth ,  be¬ 
fore  He  had  one  Foot  of  Land  in  the  World. 

And  to  gratify  the  King  for  this  Favour,  the  Duke  likewife  propofed 40 
that  the  King  would  make  Sir  Harry  Bennet  a  Lord,  whom  all  the  World 
knew  He  did  not  care  for ;  which  was  as  willingly  granted :  And  He 
had  no  more  Eflate  than  the  other,  and  could  not  fo  eaffiy  find  a  Title  for 
his  Barony.  But  becaufe  He  had  no  Mind  to  retain  his  own  Name,  which 
was  no  good  one,  his  firft  Warrant  was  to  be  created  Cheney ,  which  was 
an  ancient  Barony  expired,  and  to  which  Family  Fie  had  not  the  lead:  Re¬ 
lation  :  And  for  fome  Days  upon  the  figning  the  Warrant  He  was  called 
Lord  Cheney ,  until  a  Gentleman  of  the  bell  Quality  in  Buckinghamshire , 
who  though  He  had  no  Title  to  the  Barony  was  yet  of  the  fame  Family, 
and  inherited  rnoft  Part  of  the  Eftate,  which  was  very  confiderable,  and  50 
was  married  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcafile ,  heard  of  it,  and 
made  Hafte  to  flop  it.  He  went  firft  to  Sir  Harry  Bennet  himfelf,  and 
defired  him  “  not  to  affed  a  Title  to  which  He  had  no  Relation ;  and  to 
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“  which  though  He  could  not  pretend  of  direct  Right,  yet  He  was  not  fo 
“  obfcure  but  that  himfelf  or  a  Son  of  his  might  hereafter  be  thought  worthy 
“  of  it  by  the  Crown ;  and  in  that  Refpeft  it  would  be  fome  Trouble  to 
“  him  to  fee  it  vefted  in  the  Family  of  a  Stranger.”  The  Secretary  did  not 
give  him  fo  civil  an  Anfwer  as  He  expe&ed,  having  no  Knowledge  of  the 
Gentleman.  Yet  fhortly  after,  upon  Information  of  his  Condition  and 
Quality  (as  He  was  in  all  Refpe&s  very  worthy  of  Consideration),  the  Pa¬ 
tent  being  not  yet  prepared,  He  was  contented  to  take  the  Title  of  a  little 
Farm  that  had  belonged  to  his  Father  and  was  fold  by  him,  and  now  in  the 
10  Pofleftlon  of  another  private  Perfon ;  and  io  was  created  Lord  Arlington , 
the  proper  and  true  Name  of  the  Place  being  Harlington ,  a  little  Village 
between  London  and  Uxbridge. 

The  King  took  the  Occafion  to  make  thefe  two  Noblemen  from  an  Mr.  Frefche- 
Obligation  that  lay  upon  him  to  confer  two  Honours  at  the  fame  Time ; 
the  one  upon  Mr.  Frefcheville ,  of  a  very  ancient  Family  in  Derbyjloire  and viIle- 
a  fair  Eftate,  who  had  been  always  bred  in  the  Court,  a  menial  Servant  of 
the  laft  King,  and  had  ferved  him  in  the  Head  of  a  Troop  of  Horfe  raifed 
at  his  own  Charge  in  the  War,  and  whom  his  late  Majefty  had  promifed  to 
make  a  Baron. 

zo  The  other  was  Mr.  Richard  Arundel  of  Trerice  in  Cornwall ,  a  Gentle-  And  Mr.  Ri- 
man  as  well  known  by  what  He  had  done  and  fuffered  in  the  late  Time,  as 
by  the  Eminency  of  his  Family,  and  the  Fortune  He  was  Rill  Mafter  of  af-  ^ndd^Tre* 
ter  the  great  Depredation  of  the  Time.  "John  Arundel ,  his  Father,  was  of  nce 
the  beft  Intereft  and  Eftate  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Cornwall:  And  in  the  Be-  The  eminent 
ginning  of  the  Troubles,  when  the  Lord  Hopton  and  the  other  Gentlemen  fdTefie. 
with  him  were  forced  to  retire  into  Cornwall ,  He  and  his  Friends  fup-  ™nj”d his 
ported  them,  and  gave  the  firft  Turn  and  Oppofttion  to  the  Current  of  the 
Parliament’s  Ufurpation ;  and  to  them,  their  Courage  and  A&ivity,  all  the 
Succefs  that  the  Lord  Hopton  had  afterwards  was  juftly  to  be  imputed  as 
50  to  the  firft  Rife.  The  old  Gentleman  was  then  above  feventy  Years  of 
Age,  and  infirm ;  but  all  his  Sons  He  engaged  in  the  War :  The  two 
eldeft  were  eminent  Officers,  Both  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  the  more  zealous  Soldiers  by  having  been  Witneftes  of  the  naughty  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  Rebellion.  The  eldeft  was  killed  in 
the  Head  of  his  Troop,  charging  and  driving  back  a  bold  Sally  that  was 
made  out  of  Plymouth  when  it  was  befieged  :  And  this  other  Gentleman  of 
whom  We  now  fpeak,  and  who  was  then  the  younger  Brother^  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Colonel  of  Foot  to  the  End  of  the  War. 

When  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  who  was  Governour  of  Pendennis ,  loft  his 
40  Life  bravely  in  the  Siege  of  Briftol ,  the  King  knew  not  into  what  Hands  to 
commit  that  important  Place  fo  fecurely,  as  by  fending  a  Commiffion  to  old 
John  Arundel  of  7 rerice  to  command,  well  knowing- that  it  muft  be  preferved 
principally  by  his  Intereft ;  and  in  Refpeft  of  his  Age  joined  his  eldeft  Son 
with  him :  And  after  his  Death  He  added  the  younger  Brother  to  the  Com¬ 
mand,  of  whom  We  are  fpeaking,  who  was  in  Truth  then  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  powerful  Perfon  in  that  County. 

When  the  King,  then  Prince,  was  compelled  after  almoft  the  whole 
Weft  was  loft  to  retire  into  Cornwall,  He  remained  in  Pendennis  Cafile ,  and 
from  thence  made  his  firft  Embarcation  to  Scilly :  And  at  parting,  out  of  a 
jo  princely  Senfe  of  the  Affe&ion  and  Service  of  that  Family,  He  took  the  old 
Gentleman  afide,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  his  Son  wiffied  him  “  to  defend 
<c  the  Place  as  long  as  He  could,  becaufe  Relief  might  come,  of  which  there 
“  was  fome  Hope  from  abroad and  promifed  him,  “  if  He  lived  to  come 
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«  back  into  England  He  would  make  him  a  Baron,  and  if  He  were  dead 
“  He  would  make  it  good  to  his  Son.”  The  old  Man  behaved  him  bravely 
to  his  Death,  having  all  his  Eftate  taken  from  him ;  and  his  Son  remained 
as  eminently  faithful,  and  had  as  deep  Marks  of  it  as  any  Man  :  So  that 
at  the  King’s  Return,  who  never  forgat  his  Promife,  He  might  have 
received  the  Effedt  of  it  in  the  firft  Creation,  if  He  had  defired  it ;  but  He 
chofe  rather  to  recover  the  Bruifes  his  Fortune  had  endured  by  Seizures  and 
Sequeftrations,  before  He  would  embark  him  in  a  Condition  that  muft  pre- 
fently  raife  his  Expenfe  in  his  Way  of  Living.  And  as  foon  as  He  found 
himfelf  at  Eafe  in  that  Refpedt,  He  got  a  Friend  to  inform  the  King,  “  that  «o 
u  He  was  ready  to  receive  his  Bounty.” 

And  his  Majefty,  being  under  thefe  two  Obligations,  was  willing  to 
take  the  fame  Opportunity  to  prefer  the  two  other  Perfons  He  loved  fo  well. 
But  at  the  fame  Time  that  He  declared  his  Refolution  for  the  laft  two  (but 
what  concerned  the  others  had  been  long  known  and  expedted),  his  Majefty 
reflected  upon  the  Number  of  the  Hcufe  of  Peers,  which  was  in  many  Re- 
fpedts  found  grievous,  and  declared  to  his  Brother  and  the  Chancellor,  who 
were  only  prefent,  “  that  no  Importunity  fhould  prevail  with  him  to  make 
t£  any  more  Lords  in  many  Years,  and  till  the  prefent  Number  fhould  be 
“  leffened in  which  Refolution  the  Duke  willingly  concurred,  and  pro-  %o 
tefted  “  that  He  would  never  more  importune  him  in  that  Point.”  The 
Reafon  of  mentioning  this  Declaration  and  Refolution  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  Creation  was  no  fooner  over,  than  the  new  Earl  of  Falmouth  went  with 
the  Duke  to  Sea :  For  though  his  Relation  was  now  immediately  to  the 
King  and  near  his  Perfon,  yet  He  thought  himfelf  obliged  not  to  be  from 
the  Duke  when  He  was  to  be  engaged  in  fo  much  Danger ;  and  He  was 
confefled  by  all  Men  to  abound  in  a  moft  fearlefs  Courage. 

Apirticri'r  not  unfeaf°nable  in  this  Place  to  take  a  View  of  an  Adf  of 

Relation  of  State  that  pafied  about  this  Time,  and  which  afterwards  adminiftered  Matter 

ffftl  of  Reproach  againft  the  Chancellor,  and  was  made  Ufe  of  by  his  Enemies  3° 
as  an  Evidence  of  his  Corruption ;  for  the  better  underftanding  whereof,  it 
will  be  neceftary  to  begin  the  Relation  from  the  original  Ground  of  the  Coun- 
fel.  About  the  firft  Chrijlmas  after  the  King’s  happy  Return  into  England , 
the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Privy  Seal,  and  the  two  Chief  Juftices  (being  the 
Perfons  appointed  by  the  Statute  for  that  Purpofe)  met  together  to  fet  the 
Prices  upon  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Wines;  and  were  attended,  according  to 
Cuftom,  by  the  Company  of  Vintners,  and  the  chief  Merchants  in  the  City 
who  traded  in  that  Commodity.  And  being  firft  to  limit  the  Merchants  to 
a  reafonable  Rate,  before  They  could  preferibe  any  Price  to  the  Vintners 
upon  the  Retail,  They  found,  by  the  beft  Enquiry  They  could  make,  that  40 
the  firft  Prices  beyond  the  Seas  which  the  Merchants  paid  for  their  Wines 
were  fo  exceftive,  that  the  Retail  could  not  be  brought  within  any  Com- 
pafs ;  and  that  fince  the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles  the  Price  of  Wines  in 
general  was  exceedingly  increafed,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Canaries  was 
almoft  double  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  Year  1640. 

The  Chancellor  knew  very  well,  by  the  Correfpondence  He  had  held  in 
the  Canaries  (during  the  Time  that  He  had  ferved  his  Majefty  as  his  Am- 
baftadour  in  Spain) ,  that  the  whole  Trade  for  the  Canary  Wine  was  driven 
folely  by  the  Englijh ,  and  the  Commodity  entirely  vended  in  the  King’s 
Dominions*  all  Chrifiendom  befide  not  fpending  any  Quantity  of  that  Wine: 
And  thereupon  He  afked  the  Merchants  “  whether  what  He  had  reported  was 
u  not  true,  and  what  would  be  the  Way  to  remedy  that  Mifchief.” 
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They  all  confefted  it  to  be  very  true,  and  “  that  it  was  a  great  Reproach 
££  to  the  Nation  to  be  To  much  impofed  upon  in  a  Trade  that  They  might 
££  govern  themfelves :  And  that  the  unreafonable  Prices  of  the  Wine  were  not 
<£  the  greateft  Prejudice  that  was  befallen  thatTrade.  That  before  theTroubles 
££  They  had  been  fo  far  from  employing  any  Stock  of  Money  for  the  Support 
“  of  that  Traffick,  that  They  ufed  to  fend  their  Ships  fully  laden  with  all 
“  Commodities  thither,  which  yielded  very  good  Markets,  being  fent  from 
“  thence  into  the  Weft-Indies  with  their  Plate  Fleets;  and  that  the  very 
“  Pipe-Staves  which  They  carried  did  very  near  fupply  the  Value  of  their 
10 u  Wine,  fo  that  They  brought  Plome  the  Proceed  of  their  Commodities 
£<  either  in  Pieces  of  Eighty  or  fuch  other  Merchandifes  as  had  been  brought 
££  thither  from  the  Indies ,  and  upon  which  They  received  great  Profit.  On 
££  the  contrary,  that  the  Trade  was  now  wholly  driven  by  ready  Money ; 

“  that  the  Commodities  They  fend  thither  are  not  taken  off,  except  at  their 
££  own  Prices,  fo  that  They  have  for  the  late  Years  fent  their  Veffels  empty 
<c  thither,  except  only  with  fome  few  Pipe-Staves,  which  by  the  Deftruftion 
“  in  Ireland  They  could  not  fend  in  any  great  Proportion ;  and  that  their 
££  Ships  return  from  thence  with  no  other  Lading  but  thofe  Wines,  which 
££  They  trade  for  in  ready  Money,  either  by  Pieces  of  Eight  fent  in  their 
*0  ££  Ships  from  hence,  or  by  Bills  of  Exchange  charged  upon  fome  known 
££  Merchants  in  Spain.  That  over  and  above  thefe  Difad  vantages,  the 
££  Spaniards  in  thofe  Iflands  had  of  late  impofed  new  Duties  upon  the  Wine, 

££  and  laid  other  Impofitions  upon  the  Merchants  than  the  Englijh  Nation 
££  had  been  ever  accuftomed  to.”  They  faid,  ££  all  thefe  Inconveniences  pro- 
<£  ceeded  from  the  immoderate  Appetite  this  Nation  hath  for  that  Sort  of 
“  Wine,  and  therefore  They  take  from  them  as  much  as  They  can  make; 

££  and  from  our  own  Diforder  and  Irregularity  in  buying  them,  and  con- 
££  tending  who  fhall  get  the  mod,  and  fo  railing  the  Price  upon  one  ano- 
£c  ther,  and  making  the  Spaniards  themfelves  the  Judges  what  the  Mer- 
50  <£  chants  fhall  pay.” 

The  Lords,  upon  Confutation  between  themfelves,  found  the  Matter 
too  hard  for  them,  and  that  the  Reformation  of  fo  much  Evil  mud:  be 
made  by  Degrees,  and  upon  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Whole,  with  the  Dif¬ 
ficulties  which  attended  it,  to  the  King  and  his  Privy  Council,  whole  Wif- 
doms  only  could  provide  a  Remedy  proportionable  to  the  Mifchiefs.  For  the 
prefent,  as  They  refolved  not  to  raife  the  Prices  at  which  Wine  was  at  that 
Time  bought  and  fold  (which  They  believed,  how  reafonably  foever  it 
might  be  done,  would  yet  be  very  unpopular),  fo  They  thought  it  not  juft 
to  draw  down  and  abate  thofe  Prices,  fince  it  appeared  to  them  that  the 
40  Wines  coft  more  in  Proportion  upon  the  Places  of  their  Growth.  They 
declared  therefore  to  the  Merchants  and  to  the  Vintners,  ££  that  though  for 
££  the  prefent  They  would  permit  the  fame  Prices  to  continue  for  the  next 
££  Year,  which  they  had  been  fold  for  the  prefent  Year,”  and  which  indeed 
were  confirmed  by  the  late  Aft  of  Parliament,  c<  They  fhould  hereafter  take 
<£  Care  what  Markets  They  made;  for  that  They  were  refolved  the  next 
££  Year  to  make  the  Prices  much  lower  both  to  the  Merchant  and  to  the 
<£  Vintner:”  And  fo,  upon  the  Report  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  whole 
Matter  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  of  what  They  thought  fit  to  be  done 
for  the  prefent,  a  Proclamation  was  publifhed  accordingly. 

•j0  The  next  Year  both  the  Merchants  and  Vintners  were  very  earned:  Suitors 
to  the  Lords  at  their  accuftomed  Meeting,  that  greater  Prices  might  be 
allowed,  or  at  lead:  that  the  fame  might  be  continued ;  making  it  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  their  Wines  coft  them  more  than  they  had  done  the  Year  before. 
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Upon  the  Debate  the  Canary  Merchants  were  much  divided.  Some  of 
them  infilled  very  importunately  to  have  the  Price  raifed,  “  becaufe  it  was 
“  notorious  that  They  had  paid  much  more  than  formerly,  by  Reafbn,”  as 
They  alleged,  “  that  the  Vintage  had  not  yielded  near  the  Proportion  that 
“  it  ufed  to  do.”  Others,  though  confefling  the  Increafe  of  Price,  yet  pre¬ 
tended  a  more  publick  Spirit  and  the  Neceflity  of  a  Reformation :  And 
therefore  They  prefled  as  earneflly,  “  that  the  Price  might  not  be  raifed, 

“  but  that  They  might  be  permitted  to  take  what  They  had  done  already 
“  for  this  Year.”  It  was  quickly  difcovered  whence  this  Moderation  proceeded; 
and  that  the  lafl:  Propofers  had  a  great  Quantity  of  Wine  upon  their  Hands, 
which  had  been  provided  the  Year  before,  and  fo  might  well  be  fold  at 
the  fame  Price ;  but  that  the  former  had  no  old  Wine  left,  but  were  fup- 
plied  with  a  full  Proviflon  of  new,  which  had  coft:  them  fo  much  dearer. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  deflred  the  Lords,  “  that  whatever  Refolution 
“  They  took  for  the  prefent,  a  Claufe  might  be  inferted  in  the  Proclama- 
“  tion,  That ,  the  next  Year  which  followed^  Canary  Wine  jhould  not  be  fold  for 
“  above  four  and  twenty  Pou?ids  the  Pipe ,  and  that  every  Year  after  it  fhould 
“  be  drawn  lower  f  as  it  might  well  be,  it  having  been  fold  in  the  Year 
1640  for  twenty  Pounds  the  Pipe;  though,  in  the  Year  when  his  Majefty 
returned,  it  had  been  permitted  to  be  fold  at  flx  and  thirty  Pounds  the  Pipe.  20 
“Such  a  Claufe,”  They  faid,  “  would  give  Notice  to  the  Iflanders,  and 
“  oblige  them  to  fell  their  Wines  at  more  reafonable  Rates,  and  would  ren- 
“  der  the  Merchants  unexcufable  if  They  fhould  give  greater.”  Notwith- 
flanding  all  their  Allegations,  the  Lords  remembered  what  They  had  de¬ 
clared  to  them  the  lafl:  Year,  which  was  as  fair  a  Warning  as  any  Thing 
They  could  now  fay  would  be.  And  accordingly  They  fet  lower  Prices 
upon  all  Wines  for  the  Year  to  come  than  had  been  allowed  the  lafl:,  as  the 
moft  effectual  Warning  for  the  future :  Which  was  thought  a  very  rigorous 
Proceeding ;  but  being  reported  to  the  King  and  Council,  what  They  had 
done  was  allowed  and  confirmed,  and  his  Majefty  was  well  contented  that  3® 
fuch  a  Claufe  as  They  had  propofed  fhould  be  inferted  in  the  Proclamation; 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Year  following,  when  the  Lords  met  again  according  to  Cuftom, 
which  is  as  hath  been  faid  about  Chriftmas ,  They  found  not  the  leafl  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Canary  Merchants  had  paid  dearer  than 
ever,  which  made  them  all  more  folicitous  to  have  the  Price  raifed,  and  the 
Vintners  as  importunate  for-  their  Retail.  And  indeed  the  Vintners  feemed 
to  be  in  a  much  worfe  Condition  than  the  Merchants.  And  They  made 
it  appear,  “  that  They  were  often  compelled  to  pay  higher  Prices  to  the 
“Merchant  than  were  impofed  by  their  Lordfhips;  without  which  They 4® 
“could  get  no  good  Wine,  and  fo  muff  give  over  their  keeping  Houfe: 

“  That  the  Penalty  upon  the  Merchant  was  very  fmall,  being  not  above 
“  forty  Shillings  a  Pipe,  and  the  Crime  not  eafy  to  be  difcovered,  as  was 
“  evident  by  there  not  having  been  one  Merchant  queftioned  in  many  Years 
“for  that  common  Tranfgreflion;  whereas  on  the  Vintner’s  Part  the  Pe~ 

“  nalty  was  very  fevere,  and  eafily  difcovered  by  any  Man  who  went  to  a 
<c  Tavern  and  would  be  an  Informer,  and  that  moft  of  the  Vintners  in 
“  Condon  were  at  that  very  Time  fued  in  the  Exchequer  upon  thole  very 
“  Penalties,  which  if  exaded  muft  produce  their  Ruin.” 

The  Merchants  excufed  themfelves  for  their  prefent  Pretence,  and  fory* 
their  having  given  more  for  their  Wines  than  was  lawful  for  them  to  have 
done  by  their  own  Defire :  “  That  They  had  done  their  beft,  and  that  the 
“  greatefl  Traders  amongfl:  them  had  confented  between  themfelves  not  to 
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“  fuffer  the  Prices  to  be  raifed  upon  them;  but  that  They  found  it  ineffec- 
“  tual,  and  that  though  They  fhould  give  over  their  Trades  it  would  pro- 
<c  duce  no  Reformation.  That  the  Trade  was  open  to  all  Adventurers,  and 
£<  that  there  had  been  many  Ships  lent  from  England,  in  that  very  Year  by 
<(  Jews,  and  People  of  feveral  Trades,  who  had  never  been  before  known  to 
<{  trade  to  the  Canaries :  Infomuch  as  when  They  who  had  been  long  bred 
<c  up  to  the  Trade,  and  had  been  long  Fa&ors  in  thofe  Iflands,  fent  their 
£t  Ships  thither,  They  found  other  EjtgliJh  Ships  there,  and  the  Wines 
“  bought  at  a  greater  Price  than  They  had  allowed  their  Fa&ors  to  give ; 
to  u  fo  that  They  mu  ft  either  have  their  Ships  return  empty  and  unladen,  or 
££  take  the  Wines  at  the  Prices  other  Men  gave.  That  They  had  cholen 
££  the  latter,  as  well  to  continue  their  Trade,  as  to  draw  Plome  fome  Part 
£C  of  the  Stock  They  had  in  that  Country,  a/ That  They  could  imagine  but 
££  two  Ways  to  reform  that  Excefs:  The  one,  by  putting  the  Trade  into 
£t  fuch  a  Method  and  under  fuch  Rules,  as  might  reftrain  that  Licenfe, 
*£  and  not  leave  it  in  the  Power  of  Perfons  who  never  had  been  in  the  Trade 
££  to  give  the  Law  to  it ;  and  by  this  Means  the  Iflanders  would  find  it  necefi 
££  fary  to  fet  reafonable  Prices  upon  their  Commodities,  and  to  yield  fuch 
<£  other  Advantages  and  Privileges  to  the  Merchants  as  They  had  heretofore 
ic ££  enjoyed.  The  other,  that  the  King  would  by  his  Proclamation  prohibit 
u  the  Importation  of  any  Canary  Wines  into  his  Dominions :  And  hereby 
<£  Fie  would  quickly  receive  fuch  Propofitions  from  Spam ,  as  would  put  it 
££  into  his  own  Power  to  make  the  Reformation ;  otherwife  the  Flanders  had 
££  been  perfuaded  that  England  could  not  live  without  their  Wines.” 

The  Lords  were  refolved,  notwithftanding  all  that  had  been  faid,  that 
They  would  execute  the  former  Proclamation,  and  reduce  the  Prices  of 
Wines  to  what  had  been  then  determined :  And  after  They  had  given  a 
full  Account  of  the  whole  Bufinefs  to  the  King  in  Council,  the  Refolution 
was  approved,,  and  a  Proclamation  was  iffued  out  to  that  Purpofe.  The 
?0  Merchants  and  Vintners  applied  themfelves  to  his  Majefty,  and  to  many  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  thought  They  had  Encouragement  enough  to 
hope  for  a  Relief  in  an  Appeal  to  the  King  and  Council  by  Petition ;  and 
They  had  thereupon  a  Day  afligned  to  be  heard.  Many  of  the  Lords  thought 
it  very  hard,  if  not  unjuft,  to  compel  Men  to  fell  cheaper  than  They  bought, 
which  was  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe,  and  which  muft  oblige  both  Merchants 
and  Vintners  to  fophifticate  and  corrupt  their  Wines  to  preferve  their  Eftates ; 
which  might  probably  turn  to  the  great  Damage  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
in  producing  Sicknefs  and  Difeafes :  And  this  charitable  and  generous  Con- 
fideration  prevailed  with  the  major  Part  of  the  Lords  to  be  well  contented, 
4o  and  to  wifh  that  fome  Indulgence  might  be  exercifed  towards  them.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  King  had  well  weighed  the  whole  Proceedings,  and 
with  Trouble  and  Indignation  confidered  the  obftinate  Vice  of  the  Nation, 
which  made  it  ridiculous  to  all  the  World,  He  expreffed  a  pofitive  Refolu¬ 
tion  to  vindicate  himfelf  and  his  Government  from  this  Reproach.  He 
thought  the  adhering  firmly  to  the  Prices  which  had  been  refolved  upon  by 
the  Lords  would  be  the  beft  Preface  to  this  Reformation,  though  it  might  be 
attended  with  particular  Damage  to  particular  Perfons,  who  had  yet  lefs 
Caufe  to  complain,  becaufe  their  own  Advice  had  been  followed.  And 
thereupon  his  Majefty  declared,  “  that  He  would  make  no  Alteration;”  but 
50  withal  told  them,  ££  that  if  They  could  make  any  Propofition  to  him  for 
££  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Trade”  (for  They  had  themfelves  mentioned 
a  Charter),  ££He  would  gracioufiy  receive  any  Propofitions  They  would 
££  make,  and  gratify  them  in  what  was  juft:”  And  fo,  notwithftanding  all 
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Attempts  which  were  often  repeated,  the  Price  fet  by  the  Lords  was  ratified 
for  the  Year  following. 

7be principal  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  Merchants  who  had  always  traded  to  the  Ca- 

^bantl petition  varies  did  petition  the  King,  “  that  They  might  be  incorporated  ;  and  that 
fo,- a  charter.  «  none  might  be  permitted  to  trade  thither  but  fuch  who  would  be  of  that 
“  Corporation,  and  obferve  the  Conftitutions  which  fhould  be  made  by 
“  them  Which  Petition  was  prefented  to  the  King  at  the  Council-Board  ; 
and  being  read,  his  Majefty  (according  to  his  Cuftom  in  Matters  of  Diffi¬ 
culty  and  publick  Concernment)  directed  it  to  be  read  again  on  that  Day 
Month,  at  which  Time  his  Majefty  prefumed  that  all  who  would  oppofe  it«> 
would  prefent  their  Reafons  and  Objections  againft  it,  which  He  defired  to 
hear.  At  the  Day  appointed,  though  there  was  no  Petition  againft  it,  yet 
it  was  obferved  that  there  were  many  of  the  moft  eminent  Merchants  of  that 
Trade,  whofe  Names  were  not  to  the  Petition,  nor  who  otherwife  appeared 
defirous  to  have  a  Charter  granted :  Which  his  Majefty  confidering,  He  put 
off  the  Debate  for  another  Week,  and  directed  “  that  the  other  Merchants 
“  by  Name  fhould  be  defired  to  be  prefent,  and  to  give  their  Advice  freely 
££  upon  the  Point.” 

And  there  was  at  that  Day  a  very  full  Appearance ;  when  his  Majefty 
direded,  “that  a  Relation  fhould  be  made  to  them  of  the  whole  Progrefsio 
“  that  had  been  in  the  Bufinefs,  and  the  Damage  and  Difhonour  the  Na- 
C£  tion  underwent  in  the  carrying  on  that  Trade :  That  many  Merchants  had 
<£  prefented  a  Petition  to  him,  containing  an  Expedient  to  bring  it  into 
<£  better  Order ;  but  finding  them  not  to  appear  in  it,  and  being  informed 
C£  that  They  were  beft  acquainted  with  and  moft  engaged  in  that  Trade, 

<£  He  had  fent  for  them  to  know  their  Opinion,  whether  They  thought  what 
<c  was  propofed  to  be  reafonable  and  fit  to  be  granted,  and  if  fo,  why  They 
<c  did  not  concern  themfelves  in  it.”  They  anfwered,  ££  that  the  Reafon 
<£  why  They  had  not  appeared  in  it  was,  becaufe  They  thought  They 
<c  fhould  be  Lofers  by  it,  and  therefore  were  not  folicitous  to  procure  a  ?c 
££  Grant  from  his  Majefty  to  their  own  Damage  ;”  and  fo  enlarged  ££  upon 
“  the  Nature  of  the  Trade,  their  long  Experience  in  it,  and  the  Greatnefs 
“of  their  Stock,  which  They  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  continue  under  any 
££  Regulation.  But  as  They  did  not  think  themfelves  in  a  Situation  to  be 
<£  folicitous  for  a  Change,  fo  They  could  not  deny,  being  required  by  his 
Majefty  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  but  that  the  Proportion  that  was  made  was 
for  the  publick  Good  and  Benefit  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  They  con-* 

££  ceived  no  other  Way  to  redeem  that  Trade,  and  the  Nation  from  the  In* 

££  folence  which  the  Spaniard  exercifed  upon  them ;”  implying,  “  that  if 
<£  his  Majefty  would  command  them,  They  would  likewife  concur  and  join*® 
C£  in  the  carrying  on  the  Service:”  To  which  his  Majefty  giving  them  gra- 
<rhe  King  ap.  cious  Encouragement,  They  all  feemed  to  depart  of  one  Mind;  and  his 
proves  Majefty  remained  confirmed  in  the  former  Opinion  He  had  of  it. 

But  there  remained  yet  an  Objection,  which  was  principally  infifted  on 
by  the  Minifters  of  the  Revenue,  who  alleged  very  reafonably,  £C  that  this 
tl  new-modelling  the  Trade  muft  produce  fome  Alteration,  and  would  meet 
“  fome  Oppofition  from  the  Spaniard \  which  for  the  Time  would  leffen  the 
ct  Cuftoms  and  entitle  the  Farmers  to  a  Defalcation.”  The  Petition  was  there¬ 
fore  referred  to  the  Farmers  of  the  Cuftoms,  who  were  to  attend  the  next 
Council-Day :  And  being  then  called,  They  did  acknowledge,  ££  that  the 
Defign  propofed  would  prove  very  profitable  to  the  Kingdom  in  many 
RefpeCts,”  upon  which  They  enlarged,  <£  and  that  in  the  End  it  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  Diminutions  of  the  Cuftoms;  but  for  the  prefent,” 
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They  faid,  ££  They  could  not  but  exped,  that  the  Obftinacy  and  Con- 
“  tradition  of  the  Spaniard  would  give  fuch  a  Stop  to  Trade,  at  leaft  for 
“  one  Year,  that  if  his  Majefty  did  not  reimburfe  them  for  what  fhould  fall 
££  fhort  in  the  Receipt  of  Cuftom,  They  muft  look  to  be  very  great  Lofers.” 

The  Merchants  on  the  other  Hand  offered  ££  to  be  bound,  that  if  They 
“  did  not  the  firft  Year  bring  in  as  much  as  had  been  ufually  entered,  They 
££  would  make  good  what  fhould  be  wanting  to  the  Farmers  upon  a  Me- 
C£  dium.”  Whereupon  his  Majefty  himfelf  declared,  “  that  He  would  not, 

C£  for  a  fmall  Damage  to  himlelf,  hinder  the  Kingdom  from  enjoying  fo  great 
io <c  a  Benefit  And  He  commanded  his  Solicitor  General,  who  then  attended 
the  Board,  £C  to  prepare  fuch  a  Charter  as  might  provide  for  all  thofe  good 
<£  Ends  which  were  defired  in  the  Petition,”  and  which  had  been  fo  largely 
debated ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  there  had  never  been  a  greater  Con¬ 
currence  of  the  Board  in  any  Direction. 

Many  Months  pafied  before  the  Charter  was  prepared;  in  which  Time 
there  was  never  the  leaft  new  Obje&ion  made  againft  it,  nor  was  it  known 
that  any  Man  was  unfatisfied  with  it.  After  it  was  engroffed  and  had 
pafied  the  King’s  Hand,  it  was  brought  to  the  Great  Seal ;  and  there  the  Lord  ne  city  of 
Mayor  of  London  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  had  entered  a  Caveat  to  ftop  pcjh  i*  °P~ 
ao  the  paffing  of  it.  The  Chancellor,  according  to  Courfe,  appointed  a  Time 
when  He  would  hear  all  Parties.  The  City  alleged  an  Order  made  a  Year 
or  two  before  by  the  King  in  Council,  upon  a  Complaint  then  exhibited  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  againft  the  Turkey  Company  and  other  Corpora¬ 
tions,  “  in  which”  They  faid  ££  there  were  very  many  Merchants  of  the 
“beft  Trade  and  of  the  greateft  Eftates  in  the  City,  who  would  never 
C£  take  out  their  Freedom,  and  fo  refufed  to  bear  any  Charge  or  Office 
<£  in  it,  to  the  very  great  Prejudice  and  Dishonour  of  the  City  and  of 
<£  the  Government  thereof;  fince  They  were  thereby  compelled  to  call  in- 
££  feriour  Citizens  to  be  Aldermen,  before  They  had  Eftates  to  bear  the 
3<J  ££  Charge  of  it,  whilft  the  graved:  and  the  richeft  Men,  who  were  moft 
££  fit,  could  not  be  obliged  to  accept  of  it,  becaufe  They  were  not  Free- 
<£  men.”  The  Perfons  concerned,  which  were  indeed  a  great  Number  of 
very  valuable  and  fubftantial  Men  and  of  great  Eftates,  anfwered,  ££  that  They 
<£  had  traded  very  many  Years  without  finding  any  Reafon  to  take  out  their 
«  Freedom,  which  They  might  do  or  not  do  as  They  thought  beft  for  them- 
“felves;  that  They  had  always  paid  Scot  and  Lot  in  the  feveral  Parifhes 
c£  where  They  lived  with  the  higheft  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  were  taxed  the 
<£  more  becaufe  They  had  not  taken  out  their  Freedom,  They  who  taxed 
<£  them  being  always  Freemen ;  that  They  were  grown  old  now,  and  had 
4o <£  no  Mind  to  become  young  Freemen,  but  would  rather  give  over  their 
«  Trade,  and  retire  into  the  Country  where  They  had  Eftates.” 

Besides  the  Rules  which  the  King  gave  upon  the  Difference  then  in 
Queftion,  He  was  pleafed  to  declare,  and  appointed  it  to  be  entered  as  an 
Order  in  the  Council-Book,  ££  that  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  in  all  Char- 
££  ters  which  He  fhould  hereafter  renew  or  grant  to  any  Companies  or 
<£  Corporations  in  the  City  of  London ,  They  fhould  firft  make  themfelves 
<£  Freemen  of  the  City ;  by  which  They  might  be  liable  to  the  Charges  of 
££  it,  as  other  Citizens  are.”  They  faid,  ££  that  there  were  many  of  this 
tc  Company  that  was  now  to  be  incorporated  who  were  not  Freemen :”  And 
50  therefore  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  defired  the  Benefit  of  the 
King’s  Order,  which  was  read. 

The  Merchants  confefled,  <£  that  many  of  them  were  not  Freemen,  and 
“  refolved  not  to  be :”  They  faid,  ££  They  had  never  heard  of  this  Order,  and 
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“  were  forry  that  They  had  fpent  fo  much  Money  to  no  Purpofe.”  The 
‘TbeCbancellor  Chancellor  declared  to  them,  “  that  He  could  not  feal  their  Charter  till 
tb/seai  till  “  They  had  complied  with  the  King’s  Determination,  and  given  the  Court 
tafltisflT u  of  Aldermen  Satisfaction ;”  and  They  all  feemed  as  poEt-ive  that  They 
the  city.  would  rather  be  without  their  Charter,  than  They  would  fubmit  to  the  other 
Inconveniences:  And  fo  They  departed.  But  after  fome  Days  Deliberation 
and  Confutation  between  themfelves,  and  when  They  found  that  there  was 
no  Poffibility  to  procure  a  Difpenfation  from  that  Order,,  They  treated  with 
the  City,  and  agreed  with  them  in  the  preparing  a  Claufe  to  be  inferted  in 
their  Charter,,  by  which  They  were  obliged  in  fo  many  Years  to  become  io 
Freemen ;  which  Claufe,  being  approved  by  all  Parties,  was  in  the  King’s  Pre¬ 
fence  entered  in  the  Bill  that  his  Majefty  had  Egned,  and  being  afterwards 
added  to  the  Engrofiment,  it  was  again  thus  reformed  and  fent  to  the  Great 
Seal,  and  prefented  to  the  Chancellor  to  be  fealed. 

There  were  by  this  Time  feveral  new  Caveats  entered  againft  it  at  the 
Seal;  all  which  the  Chancellor  heard,  and  fettled  every  one  of  them  toL  the 
joint  Satisfaction  of  all  Parties,  and  all  Caveats  were  withdrawn.  There 
was  then  a  Rumour,  that  there  would  be  fome  Motions-  made  againft  it  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  And  fome  Parliament-Men,  who  ferved  for  the 
Weftern  Boroughs,  came  to  the  Chancellor,  and  deEred  him  “  that  He  io 
“  would  defer  the  fealing  it  for  fome  Days  till  They  might  be  heardy  Ence 
“dt  would  undo  their  Weftern  Trade;  and”  They  faid  “They  refolved  to 
“  move  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  put  a  Stop  to  it.”  The*  Chancellor  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  whole  Progrefs  it  had  paffed;  and  tolff  them,  “  He  be- 
“  lieved  that  They  would  hardly  be  able  to  offer  any  good  Reafons  againft 
“  it:”  However,  Ence  it  was  then  well  known  that  the  Parliament  would 
be  prorogued  within  ten  or  twelve  Days,  He  faid  “  He  would  fufpend  the 
“  fealing  it  till  then,  to  the  End  that  They  might  offer  any  Objections  againfk 
“  it  there  or  any  where  elfe.”  But  though  the  Parliament  fate  longer  than 
it  was  then  conceived  it  would  have  done,  there  was  no  Mention  or  Notice  30 
taken  of  it :  And  after  the  Prorogation  no  Application  was  farther  made  for 
the  flopping  it,  and  the  Merchants  prefted  very  importunately  that  it  might 
be  fealed,  alleging  with  Reafon  “  that  the  deferring  it  fo  long  had  been  very 
“  much  to  their  Prejudice.”  Whereupon  the  Chancellor  conceived  that  it 
would  not  conEft  with  his  Duty  to  delay  it  longer,  and  fo  affixed  the  Great 
Seal  to  it. 

The  Company  then  chofe  a  Governour  and  other  Officers  according  to 
their  Charter,  and  made  fuch  Orders  and  By-Laws  as  They  thought  fit  for 
the  carrying  on  and  Advancement  of  their  Trade,  which  They  might  alter 
when  They  thought  convenient;  and  for  the  prefent  They  refolved  upon  a40 
joint  Stock,  and  affigned  fo  many  Shares  to  each  particular  Man.  In  this 
Some  Differ-  ConipoEtion  and  Diftribution  there  fell  out  feme  Difference  between  tliem- 
e elf nrf after  felves>  which  could  not  be  taken  Notice  of  abroad:  And  even  fome  of 
thfJ!,C6rp0~  them,  who  firft  petitioned  and  were  moft  felicitous  to  procure  the  Charter, 
did  what  They  could  to  hinder  the  EffeCt  of  it ;  fent  privately  to  their  Fac¬ 
tors  at  the  Canaries ,  “  to  oppofe  any  Orders  that  fhould  be  fent  from  the 
“  Governour  and  the  Company,  and  that  They  fhould  do  all  They  could 
“  to  incenfe  the  Spaniards  againft  the  Charter,”  and  bade  them  promife 
“  that  all  their  Wine  fhould  be  taken  off  in  Spite  of  the  Corporation.” 
Whereupon  great  Diforders  did  arife  in  the  Canaries  between  the  Englijh  ^ 
themfelves ;  and  by  the  Conjunction  of  the  Spaniards  with  thofe  few  En- 
glijh  who  oppofed  the  Charter,  They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  fend  the  prin¬ 
cipal  FaCtors  for  the  Company  out  of  the  Ifland  into  Spain-j  and  to  make 
3  a  publick 
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a  publick  AS:  by  the  Governour  and  Council  there,  “  that  no  Ship  belong- 
“  ing  to  the  Company  fhould  be  fuffered  to  come  into  the  Harbour,  or  to 
“  take  in  any  Lading  from  the  Illand  All  which  was  tranfa&ed  there 
many  Months  before  it  was  known  in  England ,  and  probably  would  have 
been  prevented  or  eafdy  reformed,  if  it  had  not  pleafed  God  that  the 
Plague  at  this  Time  fpread  very  much  in  London ,  and  if  the  War  with  the 
Dutch  had  not  reftrained  all  Englijh  Ships  from  going  to  the  Canaries  for 
the  Space  of  a  Year  ;  which  Intermiffion,  not  to  be  prevented  nor  in  Truth 
forefeen,  gave  fome  Advantage  to  the  Merchants  at  Home  who  oppofed  their 
jc  Charter,  who  complained  for  the  Not-Return  of  their  feveral  Stocks  within 
the  Time  that  the  Company  had  promifed  they  fhould  be  returned. 

I  am  not  willing  to  refume  this  Difcourfe  in  another  Place,  which  I 
fhould  be  compelled  to  do  if  I  difcontinued  the  Relation  in  this  Place,  as  in 
Point  of  Time  I  fhould  do ;  but  I  choofe  rather  to  infert  here  what  fell  out 
.afterwards,  and  to  ffnifh  the  Account  of  that  Affair,  that  there  may  be  no 
Occafion  in  the  Current  of  this  Narration  to  mention  any  Particulars  that  re¬ 
lated  to  it. 

When  the  King  was  at  Oxford \  and  was  informed  of  what  had  paffed 
at  the  Canaries ,  fome  Merchants  appeared  there  to  petition  againft  the 
jto  Charter,  whereof  there  were  fome  who  were  the  firft  Petitioners  for  it.  His  which  are  re 
Majefty  appointed  a  Day  for  the  fblemn  hearing  it  in  the  Prefence  of  his  * tte 
Privy  Council,  the  Governour  being  likewife  fummoned  and  prefent  there. 

Upon  opening  all  their  Grievances  the  Petitioners  themfelves  confeffed,  <c  that 
“  They  could  not  complain  of  the  Charter ;  that  it  was  a  juft  and  neceftary 
<c  Charter,  and  for  the  great  Benefit  of  the  Kingdom,  though  fome  private 
“  Men  might  for  the  prefent  be  Lofers  by  it:  That  their  Complaint  was 
“  only  againft  their  Conftitutions  and  By-Laws,  and  the  fevere  Profe- 
<c  cution  thereupon  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the  Gharter  itfelf  iti- 
ftancing,  amongft  other  Things,  “the  very  fhort  Day  limited  by  the  Char- 
50  (e  ter,  after  which  They  could  not  continue  their  Trade  without  being  Methi- 
“  bers  of  the  Corporation ;  and  that  Day  was  fo  foon  after  the  fealing  the 
“  Charter,  that  it  was  not  poflible  for  them  to  draw  their  Stocks  from  thence 
u  in  fo  fhort  a  Time.” 

When  They  had  finifhed  all  their  Obje&ions,  the  King  obferved  to  them, 

“  that  They  complained  only  of  what  themfelves  had  done,  and  not  at  all  of 
“  the  Charter,  which  gave  them  only  Authority  to  choofe  a  Governour  and  to 
“  make  Conftitutions  and  By-Laws,  but  directed  not  what  the  Conftitutions 
“  and  By-Laws  fhould  be,  which  were  the  Refult  of  their  own  Confultations, 

“  in  which  the  major  Part  mull  have  concurred  ;  and  of  that  Kind  the  Refo- 
40  C£  lution  for  a  joint  Stock  was  one,  which  and  all  the  reft  They  might  alter 
“  again  at  the  next  Court,  if  the  major  Part  were  grieved  with  it.”  But 
becaufe  They  had  complained  of  fome  Particulars,  in  which  They  might 
have  Reafon  on  their  Side,  his  Majefty  expreffed  a  Willingnefs  to  mediate 
and  to  make  an  Agreement  between  them :  And  thereupon  He  required 
the  Governour  to  anfwer  fuch  and  fuch  Particulars  which  feemed  to  have 
moft  of  Juftice ;  but  the  Governour  anfwered  all  at  large,  and  made  it 
clearly  appear,  that  They  had  in  Truth  no  Caufe  of  Complaint.  As  to  the 
fhort  Day  that  was  affigned  for  the  drawing  away  of  their  Stocks,  which 
had  the  greateft  Semblance  of  Reafon  in  all  They  complained  of,  He  faid, 

5c  “  They  had  no  Reafon  to  mention  their  Want  of  Warning,  for  that  the 
“  Day  was  well  enough  known  to  them  long  before  the  fealing  the 
“  Charter,  and  might  very  well  have  been  complied  with”  (the  Reafons 
why  the  fealing  the  Charter  was  fo  long  deferred  are  fet  down  before), 
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“  and  could  be  no  Reafon  to  them  to  negled  the  giving  Dire&ion  in  their 
u  own  Concernments  j  but  that  They  knew  likewiie,  that  the  Day  was  en- 
“  larged  to  a  Day  defired  by  themfelves,  that  there  might  be  no  Pretence 
“  for  Difcontent And  thereupon  the  Order  of  the  Court  to  that  Purpofe 
was  read  to  his  Majefty,  and  They  could  not  deny  it  to  be  true. 

In  Conclusion,  ftnce  it  did  appear  that  their  Stock  did  in  Truth  ftill  re¬ 
main  in  the  Canaries ,  and  in  Juftice  belonged  to  them,  whether  it  was 
their  Fault  or  their  Misfortune  that  it  had  not  been  drawn  over  in  Time ; 
Who  fatisfies  the  King  perfuaded  the  Governour  and  his  Aftiftants  to  give  them  fuch 
ell  Parties,  Satisfaction  in  that  and  other  Particulars,  that  before  They  retired  from  10 
his  Majefty’s  Prefence  They  were  unanimoufly  agreed  upon  all  their  Pre¬ 
tences:  And  though  fome  of  the  Lords,  upon  Some  Inlinuations  and  Dif* 
courfes  which  They  had  heard,  had  believed  the  Company  to  have  been  in 
the  Wrong,  They  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  believed 
the  Charter  to  be  founded  upon  great  Reafon  of  State,  and  that  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  it  had  been  very  juftifiable  and  with  great  Moderation.  And  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  Parliament  being  then  alfembled  at  Oxford ,  there  was 
not  the  lead:  Complaint  againft  that  Charter  or  Corporation. 

And  this  was  the  whole  Progrefs  of  that  Affair,  until  it  ferved  fome  Mens 
a  vindication  Turns  to  make  it  afterwards  Matter  of  Reproach  to  the  Chancellor,  in  a  20 
feit ?n ‘this  Time  when  He  had  too  great  a  Weight  of  the  King’s  Difpleafure  upon  him 
to  defend  himfelf  from  that  and  other  Calumnies,  which  few  Men  thought 
him  guilty  of.  And  if  the  Motives  of  State  were  not  of  Weight  enough  to 
Support  the  Patent,  more  ought  not  to  be  objected  to  him  than  to  every 
other  Counfellor,  there  having  never  been  a  more  unanimous  Concurrence 
at  that  Board  in  any  Advice- They  have  given :  And  the  Delays  He  ufed  in 
.the  palling  the  Charter  after  it  came  to  his  Hand,  his  giving  fo  long  Time 
for  the  making  Objections  againft  it,  and  his  fo  pofitively  oppofing  the 
-  Company  with  Reference  to  their  being  Freemen  of  the  City,  are  no  Signs 
that  He  had  fuch  a  Mind  to  pleafe  them,  as  a  Man  would  have  who  had  3° 
been  corrupted  by  them,  or  who  was  to  have  a  Share  in  the  Profit  of  the 
Patent,  as  was  afterwards  fuggefted,  but  never  believed  by  any  to  whom  He 
was  in  any  Degree  known,  who  knew  well  that  He  frequently  refufed  to  re¬ 
ceive  Money  that  Ha  might  very  lawfully  have  done,  and  never  took  a 
Penny  which  He  was  obliged  to  refufe.  He  was  indeed,  as  often  as  that 
Affair  came  to  be  debated,  very  clear  in  his  Judgment  for  the  King’s  grant¬ 
ing  it,  and  always  continued  of  the  fame  Opinion :  Nor  did  He  ever  deny; 
that  fome  Months  after  the  Patent  was  Sealed  the  Governour  made  him  a 
Prefent  in  the  Name  of  the  Corporation,  as  it  is  prefumed  He  did  to  many 
other  Officers  through  whole  Hands  it  palled,  and  which  was  never  refufed  40 
by  any  of  his  Predecelfors  when  it  came  from  a  Community  upon  the  pair¬ 
ing  a  Charter  ;  which  He  never  concealed  from  the  King,  who  thought  He 
might  well  do  it.  In  the  laft  Place  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  after  all 
the  Clamour  againft  this  Charter  in  Parliament,  and  upon  the  arguing  againft 
the  Legality  of  it  by  eminent  Lawyers  before  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  it  was  lo 
well  Supported  by  the  King’s  Attorney  General  and  other  learned  Lawyers, 
that  the  Lords  would  not  give  Judgment  againft  it :  But  the  Governour  and 
the  Corporation  durft  not  difpute  it  farther  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
but  chofe  to  furrender  their  Charter  into  the  King’s  Hands. 

The  French  had  their  Ambafladour,  Monfieur  Comminge ,  remaining  ftill  50 
in  England ,  who  pretended  to  be  ready  to  finiffi  ftill  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
.merce,  but  formalized  fo  much  upon  every  Article,  though  Nothing  was  de¬ 
manded  but  what  had  been  granted  to  Cromwell ,  that  it  was  concluded 
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that  He  wanted  Power,  though  Somewhat  was  imputed  to  the  Capriciouf- 
nefs  of  his  Nature,  which  made  him  hard  to  treat  with,  and  not  always 
vacant  at  the  Hours  himfelf  afligned,  being  hypochondriack  and  feldom  deep-  The  French' 
ing  without  Opium.  As  foon  as  the  War  was  declared  the  King  of  France 
lent  two  other  Ambafladours,  whereof,  for  the  Countenance  and  Splendour  England  «*- 
of  it,  the  Duke  of  Vernueil  was  one,  who  being  Uncle  to  Both  the  Kings  Mediation. 
was  received  rather  under  that  Relation  than  in  the  other  Capacity,  and 
was  lodged  and  treated  by  the  King  during  the  whole  Time  of  his  Stay. 

With  him  came  likewife  Monjieur  Courtine ,  a  Mafter  of  Requefts,  and  much 
10  the  quickeft  Man  of  the  three,  and  upon  whofe  Parts  and  Addrefs  moft  of 
the  Buftnefs  depended.  The  former  Ambafladour  was  joined  in  Commif- 
fion  with  the  other  two :  And  their  declared  Bulinefs  was  to  mediate  a  Peace 
between  the  King  and  the  Dutch ,  when  there  had  been  yet  little  Harm 
done,  only  great  Preparations  made  on  Both  Sides  for  the  War ;  which  They 
did  not  feem  very  folicitous  to  interrupt,  but  contented  themfelves  with  de¬ 
claring  at  their  firft  Audience,  “  that  the  King  their  Mafter  out  of  Chrif- 
cc  tianity,  and  to  prevent  the  EfFufion  of  Chriftian  Blood,  deftred  to  mediate 
<c  a  Peace,  which  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were  very  willing  He 
<c  fbould  do,  and  profefled  to  have  a  very  great  Defire  of  Peace ;  which 
zo  lC  made  his  Chrijlian  Majefty  hope  that  He  fhould  find  the  fame  good  In- 
<c  clinations  here,  and  if  He  might  be  informed  what  his  Majefty  did  require 
cc  or  what  would  be  grateful  to  him.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  He  fhould 
“perfuade  the  States  to  fubmit  to  it.”  ’  ^ 

And  with  this  general  Difcourfe,  and  without  delivering  any  Memorial  in 
Writing,  the  Ambafladours  acquiefced  for  many  Months,  as  if  their  Bufi- 
finefs  was  only  that  the  Dutch  Ambafladour,  who  remained  ftill  in  London , 
might  know  and  fend  Word  to  his  Mafters  that  They  had  begun  their  Me¬ 
diation.  Otherwife  They  feemed  in  all  their  Difcourfes  to  make  fome  Kind 
of  Apology  for  being  fent,  implying  “as  if  the  extraordinary  Importunity 
30  <c  of  the  Dutch  had  prevailed  with  the  King  to  undertake  this  Mediation, 
a  and  which  He  did  the  rather,  upon  their  Promife  that  They  would  yield 
“  to  any  Thing  He  fhould  advife  them ;  and  He  was  very  far  from  defiring 
“  that  his  Majefty  might  not  receive  ample  Satisfaction  in  whatfoever  He  re- 
“  quired  So  that  the  King  did  not  imagine,  whatever  Information  He  had 
received  before,  and  whatever  Jealoufy  He  had  entertained,  that  this  Embafly 
would  be  concluded  in  the  Denunciation  of  a  War  againft  him.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  Ambafladours  themfelves  at  that  Time  knew  that  They 
were  to  perform  that  Office,  though  it  was  afterwards  evident  that  the 
Matter  had  been  long  before  refolved  in  France.  They  lived  between  the 
40  two  Courts,  for  the  Queen  Mother  was  likewife  at  that  Time  at  her  Palace 
of  Somerfet-Houfe ,  in  much  Jollity,  and  as  vacant  from  any  Affairs  till 
They  might  receive  new  Orders  from  Court,  but  fpending  much  Time  with 
the  Dutch  Ambafladour,  whom  They  perfuaded  “  that  They  were  very  in- 
“  tent  upon  and  had  much  advanced  the  Treaty,”  as  appeared  by  the  Am- 
bafladour’s  Letters  to  the  Hague . 

The  Plague  increafed  fo  fall,  that  the  Queen  Mother,  who  had  all  the  The  Queen 
Winter  complained  of  her  Indifpofition  of  Health,  and  declared  that  She 
would  in  the  Summer  go  again  into  France ,  took  that  Occafion,  albeit  She 
was  recovered  to  a  very  good  State ;  and  about  the  End  of  July  removed 
so  and  embarked  for  France ,  and  took  fo  many  Things  with  her,  that  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  She  did  not  intend  ever  to  return  into  England, 
Whatever  her  Intentions  at  that  Time  were,  She  never  did  fee  England 
again,  though  She  lived  many  Years  after. 
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I  t  was  in  April  that  the  Duke  went  to  Sea :  And  from  the  Day  of  his 
going  thither  with  the  Fleet  Letters  and  Orders  came  from  him  to  the  Day 
of  the  Battle  for  an  Addition  of  more  Ships,  upon  Intelligence  of  an  Increafe 
of  Strength  added  to  the  Enemy,  though  They  yet  lay  ftill  in  the  Harbours, 
whilft  the  Duke  was  upon  their  Coafts.  But  Mr.  Coventry  ftill  made  new 
Demands,  and  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  “  that  whilft  the  King’s  Brother 
“  was  at  Sea  and  ventured  his  own  Perfon,  Nobody  who  wiffied  him  well 
“Would,  for  faving  Money*  hinder  any  Thing  from  being  fent  that  his 
“  Highnefs  thought  neceflary  for  his  Defence:”  And  all  Things  were  fent, 
though  procured  with  wonderful  Difficulty.  ,o 

The  Treafurer  had  believed,  when  all  the  Proviftons  were  delivered  which 
had  been  demanded,  and  all  Computations  fatisfied  which  had  been  made, 
and  the  Fleet  at  Sea,  that  there  would  have  been  no  more  Expenfe  till  its 
Return;  whereas  every  Day  added  new  Expenfe  which  had  not  been 
thought  of :  And  the  requiring  of  more  Ships  was  then  believed,  and  more 
afterwards,  to  proceed  from  the  reftlefs  Spirit  of  Mr.  Coventry,  who  cared 
not  how  much  fie  increafed  the  Expenfe,  and  was  willing  to  put  the  Trea¬ 
furer  and  all  the  King’s  Minifters  to  contend  with  all  Difficulties,  that 
He  might  reproach  their  Lazinefs  or  Want  of  Ability.  But  They  did 
not  gratify  him  in  that,  but  all  the  Ships  and  whatever  elfe  was  fent  for  were  20 
fent ;  infomuch  as  the  Fleet  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  Sail,  and 
was  now  retired  for  Want  of  Somewhat  to  do  to  our  own  Coaft,  where  They 
refolved  to  attend  the  Motion  of  the  Enemy  :  And  in  this  Time  rnoft  of  the 
Volunteers,  having  endured  the  Unpleafantnefs  of  the  Sea  above  a  Month, 
begun  to  think  that  the  War  was  not  fo  neceflary  as  They  had  thought 
it  to  be. 

The  Duke’s  Family  that  was  numerous  in  his  own  Ship  were  not  at 
Eafe,  and  found  lefs  Refpedt  from  the  Seamen  than  They  had  looked  for : 
They  grew  into  Factions  between  themfelves,  and  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  and 
Mr.  Coventry  were  Rivals  who  fhould  have  moft  Intereft  in  the  Duke,  who  30 
loved  the  Earl  beft  but  thought  the  other  the  wifer  Man,  who  fupported 
Pen  (who  difobliged  all  the  Courtiers)  even  againft  the  Earl,  who  contemned 
Pen  as  a  Fellow  of  no  Senfe,  and  not  worthy  of  the  Charge  and  Truft  that 
was  repofed  in  him.  In  this  Difcompofure  and  having  Nothing  to  do, 
every  Body  grew  angry  at  the  Occafton  that  brought  them  thither,  and 
wiffied  for  Peace. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth ,  as  in  a  Time  of  Leifure,  was  fent  by  the  Duke 
with  Compliments  to  the  King,  and  to  give  him  an  Account  of  the  good 
State  of  the  Fleet:  He  viftted  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  He  had  always 
paid  great  Refpe£t  and  made  many  Profeffions ;  and  He  told  him,  “  that  4° 
“  They  were  all  mad  who  had  wiffied  this  War,  and  that  himfelf  had  been 
“  made  a  Fool  to  contribute  to  it,  but  that  his  Eyes  were  open,  and  a 
“  Month’s  Experience  at  Sea  had  enough  informed  him  of  the  great  Hazards 
“  the  King  ran  in  it.”  He  reproached  Pen  u  as  a  Sot,  and  a  Fellow  that 
“  He  thought  would  be  found  without  Courage.”  He  told  him,  “  that  the 
“  King  and  the  Duke  too  were  Both  inclined  to  Peace,  and  difeerned  that 
“the  Charge  and  Expenfe  of  the  War  would  be  infupportable;”  and  con¬ 
cluded,  “  that  as  foon  as  this  Action  fhould  be  over,  which  could  not  be 
“  avoided  many  Days  if  the  Dutch  Fleet  put  to  Sea,  as  it  could  not  be 
“  doubted  it  would,  ft  Would  be  good  Time  to  make  a  Peace,  which  He  5-0 
“  deftred  him  to  think  of,  and  to  fpeak  with  the  King,  Whom  He  would 
“  find  difpofed  to  it:”  And  fo  He  returned  to  the  Fleet. 
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And  by  that  Time  the  Dutch  were  come  out,  and  the  next  Day  were  in  The  Dutch 
View.  They  were  near  of  equal  Number,  and  well  manned,  under  the 
Command  of  Of  dam  the  Admiral  of  the  whole  Fleet,  upon  whom  the°Pd^- 
States  had  conferred  that  Charge,  that  the  Prince  of  Ora?ige  his  Party  might 
conclude,  that  They  never  intended  that  He  fhould  have  the  Charges  of  his 
Father  and  Grandfather,  and  likewife  to  gratify  the  Nobility  of  Holland, , 
that  had  a  very  fmall  Share  in  the  Government.  And  this  Gentleman,  who 
had  never  been  at  Sea  before,  and  had  but  a  fmall  Fortune,  was  of  that 
Number,  and  had  joined  with  that  Faction  which  was  averfe  from  the  Family 
10  of  Orange ,  The  Fleets  came  within  Sight  of  each  other  on  the  firft  of 
June,  and  had  fome  Skirmifhes  which  continued  on  the  fecond,  the  Wind 
favouring  neither  Party,  as  willing  to  keep  them  afunder :  But  upon  the 
third  it  ferved  Both  their  Turns,  and  brought  them  as  near  each  other  as 
They  could  delire  to  be. 

Nor  did  the  Dutch  feem  to  advance  with  lefs  Courage  and  Refolution.  The  firjl  gent 
Of  dam  the  Dutch  Admiral  with  his  Squadron  bore  directly  upon  the  Duke  ZfT'gag^ 
with  a  Refolution  to  board  him :  But  before  He  came  near  enough,  and 
very  little  before,  whether  by  an  Accident  within  his  own  Ship,  or  from  a 
Grenado  or  other  Shot  out  of  the  Duke’s  Ship,  his  Gun-Room  took  Fire, 
xo  and  in  a  Moment  the  Ship  funk  without  any  Man  being  faved.  The  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  fame  Squadron,  being  a  Zealander,  purfued  the  fame  Refolu¬ 
tion,  and  had  boarded  the  Duke  if  Captain  Jeremy  Smith,  a  Captain  of  the 
Duke’s  Squadron,  had  not  put  himfelf  between  and  boarded  the  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral,  who  was  equally  attacked  by  the  Duke :  And  fo  that  Ship  was  taken 
after  moft  of  the  Men  were  killed ;  and  the  Captain  himfelf  was  fo  wounded, 
that  He  only  lived  to  be  brought  on  Board  the  Duke’s  Ship,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  Companions  “  for  not  having  feconded  him  according  to  an 
<c  Oath  They  had  taken  on  Board  their  Admiral  the  Day  before,”  and  died 
within  Half  an  Hour  to  the  great  Trouble  of  the  Duke,  who  gave  him 
30a  great  Teftimony  for  a  very  gallant  Man,  and  much  delired  to  pre- 
ferve  him.  : 

The  Fight  continued  all  the  Day  with  very  great  Lofs  of  Men  on  all Th‘ Dutch 
Sides,  though  after  the  firft  two  Hours  the  Dutch,  feeing  many  of  their 
bed  Ships  burned  and  more  taken,  did  all  that  the  Wind  would  give  them 
Leave  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  Englijh  Fleet,  which  purfued  them  fo 
clofe,  that  They  found  They  loft  more  by  flying  than  by  fighting,  and  did 
leflen  their  Sails  to  give  fome  Stop  to  the  Purfuit  till  the  Night  might  favour 
them :  And  the  Evening  no  fooner  came,  but  They  hoifed  up  all  their  Sails, 
and  intended  Nothing  but  their  Efcape. 

40  When  there  wTas  no  more  to  be  done  by  the  Approach  of  the  Night,  the 
Duke,  who  was  infinitely  tired  with  the  Labour  of  the  Day,  having  loft 
above  two  hundred  Men  aboard  his  own  Ship,  whereof  fome  were  Perfons  of 
Quality,  who  ftood  next  his  own  Perfon  and  fhall  be  named  anon,  was 
prevailed  with  to  repofe  himfelf  after  He  had  taken  fome  Suftenance ;  which 
He  did,  after  He  had  given  the  Mafter  of  the  Ship,  an  honeft  and  a  fkilful 
Seaman,  direct  and  poiitive  Charge  “  to  bear  up  in  that  Manner  upon  the 
<£  Dutch  Fleet  that  He  might  lofe  no  Ground,  but  find  himfelf  as  near, 

“  when  the  Day  fhould  appear,  as  He  was  then  when  He  went  to  Sleep.” 

The  Fleet  had  no  Guide  but  the  Lanthorn  of  the  Admiral,  and  were  not  to 
50  outfail  him  of  Courfe,  and  behaved  themfelves  accordingly.  But  when  the 
Duke  arofe  and  the  Day  appeared,  the  Dutch  Fleet  was  out  of  View ;  and  The  Remain 
before  He  could  reach  them,  They  were  got  into  their  Ports  or  under  the  efcfe: 
Shelter  of  their  Flats,  that  it  was  not  counfellable  for  the  great  Ships  to  pur-  0 
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fue  them  farther :  Yet  fome  of  thofe  Ships  which  made  not  fo  much  Way, 
or  had  not  fleered  fo  direCtly,  were  taken  by  the  leffer  Ships  that  followed 
them.  And  the  Duke  had  received  fo  many  Blows  on  his  own  and  the 
other  Ships,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  retire  into  Port,  where  they  might  be 
repaired. 

ne great  ufs  It  was  a  Day  °f  fignal  Triumph,  the  ACtion  of  it  having  much  furpaffed 

cftbe  Dutch.  a}}  that  was  done  in  Cromwell's  Time,  whole  Navals  were  much  greater  than 
had  ever  been  in  any  Age :  But  the  Dutch  had  never  then  fought  with  lo 
much  Courage  and  Refolution  ;  nor  were  their  Ships  then  in  Strength  to  be 
compared  to  the  Englijh ,  as  V an  Trump  allured  them,  “  and  that  except  io 
u  They  built  better  Ships  They  would  be  as  often  beaten  as  They  fought 
“  with  the  Englijh .”  And  from  that  Time  They  new-built  all  their  Navy, 
and  brought  now  with  them  as  good  Ships  as  any  the  King  had :  And  the 
Men  for  fome  Hours  behaved  themfelves  well.  In  that  Day  the  Duke  funk, 
burned,  and  took  eighteen  good  Ships  of  War,  whereof  Half  were  of  the 
bell  They  had,  with  the  Lofs  of  one  fingle  fmall  Ship,  for  there  was  no 
more  milling  of  his  whole  Fleet.  It  is  true  the  Number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  Men  was  very  great,  and  was  thought  the  greater,  becaufe  in  the 
great  Maflacre  that  was  on  the  other  Side  there  was  no  Man,  except  Opdam 
their  Admiral,  who  had  a  Name.  There  were  many  excellent  Officers  io 
killed  and  taken,  Men  of  Courage  and  of  great  Experience  in  naval  Affairs, 
and  therefore  an  irreparable  Damage  to  them ;  but  They  had  grown  up 
from  common  Seamen,  and  fo  were  of  no  other  Quality  than  every  Mari¬ 
ner  of  the  Fleet. 

O  n  the  Part  of  the  Englijh ,  belides  above  two  hundred  Men  that  were 
killed  on  Board  the  Duke’s  own  Ship,  there  fell  the  Earl  of  Falmouth , 
who  hath  been  lately  fpoken  of,  and  the  Lord  Musherry ,  eldeft  Son  to 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  young  Man  of  extraordinary  Courage  and  Expecta¬ 
tion,  who  had  been  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot  in  Flanders  under  the 
Duke,  and  had  the  general  Ellimation  of  an  excellent  Offiter :  He  was  s© 
of  the  Duke’s  Bedchamber,  and  the  Earl  and  He  were  at  that  Time  fo  near 
the  Duke,  that  his  Highnefs  was  all  covered  with  their  Blood.  There  fell 
Mr.  Richard  likewife  in  the  fame  Ship  Mr.  Richard  Boyle ,  a  younger  Son  of  the  Earl  of 
Eo)k‘  Burlington ,  a  Youth  of  great  Hope,  who  came  newly  Home  from  Travel, 
where  He  had  fpent  his  Time  with  lingular  Advantage,  and  took  the  firft 
Opportunity  to  lofe  his  Life  in  the  King’s  Service.  There  were  many  other 
Gentlemen  Volunteers  in  the  fame  Ship,  who  had  the  fame  Fate. 

In  Prince  Rupert's  Ship,  who  did  Wonders  that  Day,  and  in  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich ,  who  behaved  him  with  notable  Courage  and  ConduCl, 
there  were  very  many  Men  llain,  and  fome  Gentlemen  Volunteers  of  the  40 
bell  Families  whofe  Memories  fhould  be  preferved.  The  Earl  of  Marlbo-  . 
The  Eari  of  rough ,  who  had  the  Command  of  one  of  the  bell  Ships,  and  had  great  Ex- 
Mariborcugh.  perience  at  Sea,  having  made  many  long  Voyages  at  Sea,  and  being  now 
newly  returned  from  the  Eaft-Indies ,  whither  the  King  had  fent  him  with 
a  Squadron  of  Ships  to  receive  the  Illand  of  Bojnbayne  from  Portugal ,  was 
in  this  Battle  likewife  flain.  He  was  a  Man  of  wonderful  Parts  in  all  Kinds  ' 
of  Learning,  which  He  took  more  Delight  in  than  his  Title;  and  having  no 
great  Effate  defcended  to  him,  He  brought  down  his  Mind  to  his  Fortune, 
and  lived  very  retired,  but  with  more  Reputation  than  any  Fortune  could 
have  given  him.  The  Earl  of  Portland  was  a  Volunteer  on  Board  his  Ship,  ?o 
and  loft  his  Life  by  his  Side,  being  a  young  Man  of  very  good  Parts,  newly 
come  of  Age,  and  the  Son  of  a  very  wife  and  worthy  Father,  who  died  few 
Months  before :  And  He  having  a  long  and  entire  Friendihip  with  the  Earl 
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of  Marlborough ,  his  Son,  though  of  a  melancholick  Nature,  intended  to 
lead  an  adfive  Life,  and  to  apply  himfelf  to  it  under  the  Condudi  of  his 
Father’s  Friend,  with  whom  He  died  very  bravely. 

There  was  another  almoft  irreparable  Lofs  this  Day  in  Sir  John  Lawfon,  And  sir  ]o. hn 
who  was  Admiral  of  a  Squadron,  and  of  fo  eminent  Skill  and  Conduct  in  Lawfon- 
all  maritime  Occafions,  that  his  Counfel  was  moft  confidered  in  all  Debates, 
and  the  greateft  Seamen  were  ready  to  receive  Advice  from  him.  In  the 
Middle  of  the  Battle  He  received  a  Shot  with  a  Mufket-Bullet  upon  the 
Knee,  with  which  He  fell :  And  finding  that  He  could  no  more  ftand 
10  and  was  in  great  Torment,  He  fent  to  the  Duke  to  defire  him  to  fend  ano¬ 
ther  Man  to  command  his  Ship  ;  which  He  prefently  did.  The  Wound  was 
not  conceived  to  be  mortal ;  and  They  made  Hafte  to  fend  him  on  Shore, 
as  far  as  Deptford  or  Greenwich ,  where  for  fome  Days  there  was  Hope  of 
his  Recovery  ;  but  fhortly  his  Wound  gangrened,  and  fo  He  died  with 
very  great  Courage,  and  Profeflion  of  an  entire  Duty  and  Fidelity  to 
the  King. 

He  was  indeed  of  all  the  Men  of  that  Time,  and  of  that  Extraction  an dHisC^ratiert 
Education,  incomparably  the  modefteft  and  the  wifeft  Man,  and  moft  worthy 
to  be  confided  in.  He  was  of  Yorkjhire  near  Scarborough ,  of  that  Rank  of 
%o  People  who  are  bred  to  the  Sea  from  their  Cradle.  And  a  young  Man  of 
that  Profeflion  He  was,  when  the  Parliament  firft  poflefled  themfelves  of 
the  Royal  Navy ;  and  Hull  being  in  their  Hands,  all  the  Northern  Seamen 
eafily  betook  themfelves  to  their  Service :  And  his  Induftry  and  Sobriety 
made  him  quickly  taken  Notice  of,  and  to  be  preferred  from  one  Degree  to 
another,  till  from  a  common  Sailor  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  Captain  of  a 
fmall  Veftel,  and  from  thence  to  the  Command  of  the  beft  Ships. 

He  had  been  in  all  the  Actions  performed  by  Blake ,  fome  of  which  were 
very  ftupendous,  and  in  all  the  Battles  which  Cromwell  had  fought  with  the 
Dutch)  in  which  He  was  a  fignal  Officer  and  very  much  valued  by  him. 

50  He  was  of  that  Claffis  of  Religion  which  were  called  Independents ,  moft  of  . 
which  were  Anabaptijls ,  who  were  generally  believed  to  have  moft  Averfion 
to  the  King,  and  therefore  employed  in  moft  Offices  of  Truft.  He  was 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet  when  Richard  was  thrown  out:  And 
when  the  Conteft  grew  between  the  Rump  and  Lambert ,  He  brought  the 
whole  Fleet  into  the  River,  and  declared  for  that  which  was  called  the  Par¬ 
liament  ;  which  brake  the  Neck  of  all  other  Deftgns,  though  He  intended 
only  the  better  Settlement  of  the  Commonwealth. 

When  the  Council  of  State  was  fettled  between  the  Diffolution  of  the 
Rump  and  the  calling  the  Parliament,  They  did  not  like  the  Temper  of  the 
40  Fleet,  nor  efpecially  of  Lawfon ,  who  under  the  Title  of  Vice-Admiral  had 
the  whole  Command  of  the  Fleet,  which  was  very  ftrong,  and  in  which 
there  were  many  Captains  They  liked  well :  Yet  They  durft  not  remove 
the  Vice-Admiral,  left  his  Intereft  in  the  Seamen,  which  was  very  great, 
fhould  give  them  new  Trouble.  The  Expedient  They  refolved  upon  was 
to  fend  Colonel  Mount  ague  as  Admiral  to  command  the  Fleet,  without  re¬ 
moving  Lawfon ,  who  continued  ftill  in  his  Command,  and  could  not  refufe 
to  be  commanded  by  Mountague ,  who  had  always  been  his  fuperiour  Of¬ 
ficer,  and  who  had  like  wife  a  great  Intereft  in  very  many  of  the  Officers 
and  Seamen.  Yet  Mountague ,  who  brought  with  him  a  firm  Refolution  to 
yoferve  the  King,  which  was  well  known  to  his  Majefty,  had  no  Confidence 
in  Lawfon  till  the  Parliament,  had  proclaimed  the  King :  And  when  He 
brought  the  Fleet  to  Schevelmg  to  receive  the  King,  all  Men  looked  upon 
the  Vice-Admiral  as  a  great  Anabaptift  and  not  fit  to  be  trufted.  But  when 
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the  King  and  the  Duke  had  conferred  with  him,  They  liked  him  very  well : 
And  He  was  from  Time  to  Time  in  the  Command  of  Vice-Admiral  in  all 
the  Fleets  which  were  fent  into  the  Mediterranean .  Nor  did  any  Man  per¬ 
form  his  Duty  better :  He  caufed  all  Perfons,  how  well  qualified  foever,  who 
He  knew  were  affected  to  a  Republick,  to  be  difmified  from  the  Service, 
and  brought  very  good  Order  into  his  own  Ship,  and  frequented  the  Church- 
Prayers  himfelf,  and  made  all  the  Seamen  do  fo.  He  was  very  remarkable 
in  his  Affection  and  Countenance  towards  all  thofe  who  had  faithfully  ferved 
the  King,  and  never  commended  any  Body  to  the  Duke  to  be  preferred  but 
fuch ;  and  performed  to  his  Death  all  that  could  be  expedted  from  a  brave  10 
and  an  honeft  Man. 

I?  looked  like  fome  Prefage  that  He  had  of  his  own  Death,  that  be¬ 
fore  He  went  to  Sea  He  came  to  the  Treafurer  and  the  Chancellor,  to 
whom  He  had  always  borne  much  Refpedt,  and  fpake  to  them  in  a  Dia¬ 
led!  He  had  never  before  ufed,  for  He  was  a  very  generous  Man,  and 
lived  in  his  Houfe  decently  and  plentifully,  and  had  never  made  any  the 
leaft  Suit  or  Pretence  for  Money.  Now  He  told  them,  £<  that  He  was  going 
££  upon  an  Expedition  in  which  many  honeft  Men  mud  lofe  their  Lives : 

“  And  though  He  had  no  Apprehenfion  of  himfelf,  but  that  God  would 
“protedt  him  as  He  had  often  done  in  the  fame  Occafions,  yet  Heio 
“  thought  it  became  him  againft  the  Word  to  make  his  Condition  known 
u  to  them,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  He  knew  He  was  edeemed  generally  to 
££  be  rich.”  He  faid,  “  in  Truth  He  thought  himfelf  fo  fome  few  Months 
££  fince,  when  He  was  worth  eight  or  nine  thoufand  Pounds :  But  the  Marriage 
C£  of  his  Daughter  to  a  young  Gentleman  in  Quality  and  Fortune  much 
“  above  him  (Mr.  Richard  Norton  of  Southwick  in  Hampjhire ,  who  had 
“  fallen  in  Love  with  her,  and  his  Father  out  of  Tendernefs  to  his  Son  had 
“  confented  to  it)  had  obliged  him  to  give  her  fuch  a  Portion  as  might 
<cin  fome  Degree  make  her  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Fortune;  and  that  He 
“  had  not  referved  fo  much  to  himfelf  and  Wife,  and  all  his  other  Chil-  30 
“  dren  which  were  four  or  five,  as  He  had  given  to  that  Daughter.”  He 
defired  them  therefore,  ££  that  if  He  fhould  mifcarry  in  this  Enterprife,  the 
“  King  would  give  his  Wife  two  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  for  her  Life;  if 
u  He  lived  He  defired  Nothing,  He  hoped  He  fhould  make  fome  Provifion 
“  for  them  by  his  own  Induftry :  Nor  did  He  defire  any  other  Grant  or  Se- 
££  curity  for  this  two  hundred  Pounds  yearly,  than  the  King’s  Word  and 
“  Promife,  and  that  They  would  fee  it  effectual.”  The  Suit  was  fo  mo- 
deft,  and  the  Ground  of  making  it  fo  juft  and  reafonable,  that  They  wil¬ 
lingly  informed  his  Majefty  of  it,  who  as  gracioufly  granted  it,  and  fpake 
himfelf  to  him  of  it  with  very  obliging  Circumftances ;  fo  that  the  poor  40 
Man  went  very  contentedly  to  his  Work,  and  perifhed  as  gallantly  in  it 
with  an  univerfal  Lamentation.  And  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  Promife 
was  as  well  peformed  to  his  Wife :  Sure  it  is,  it  was  exa&ly  complied  with 
whilft  either  of  thofe  two  Perfons  had  any  Power. 

The  Victory  and  Triumph  of  that  Day  was  furely  very  great,  and  a  juft 
Argument  of  publick  Joy  :  How  it  came  to  be  no  greater  fhall  be  faid  anon. 
And  the  Trouble  and  Grief  in  many  noble  Families,  for  the  Lofs  of  fo  many 
worthy  and  gallant  Perfons,  could  not  but  be  very  lamentable  in  Wives, 
The  King  in  Fathers  and  Mothers,  and  the  other  neareft  Relations :  But  no  Sorrow  was 
bled  at  the  equal,  at  leaft  none  fo  remarkable,  as  the  King’s  was  for  the  Earl  of  Falmouth . 
ffoffz  They  who  knew  his  Majefty  beft,  and  had  feen  how  unfhaken  He  had 
mouth.  flood  in  other  very  terrible  Afiaults,  were  amazed  at  the  Flood  of  Tears  He 
flied  upon  this  Occafion.  The  Iminenfenefs  of  the  Victory,  and  the  Con- 
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fequences  that  might  have  attended  it ;  the  Safety  and  Prefervation  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  with  fo  much  Glory,  on  whofe  Behalf  He  had  had  fo  terrible  Apprehen- 
fions  during  the  three  Days  Fight,  having  by  the  Benefit  of  the  Wind  heard  the 
Thunder  of  the  Ordnance  from  the  Beginning,  even  after  by  the  lefiening  of 
the  Noife  as  from  a  greater  Diftance  He  concluded  that  the  Enemy  was 
upon  Flight :  Yet  all  this,  and  the  univerfal  Joy  that  He  faw  in  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  of  all  Men  for  the  Victory  and  the  Safety  of  the  Duke,  made  nq 
Imprefiion  in  him  towards  the  Mitigation  of  his  Paflion  for  the  Lofs  of  this 
young  Favourite,  in  whom  few  other  Men  had  ever  obferved  any  Virtue  or 
Quality  which  They  did  not  wifh  their  beffc  Friends  without ;  and  very 
many  did  believe  that  his  Death  was  a  great  Ingredient  and  confiderable 
Part  of  the  Victory.  He  was  young  and  of  infatiable  Ambition  ;  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  Experience  might  have  taught  him  all  Things  which  his  weak  Parts 
were  capable  ofi  But  They  who  obferved  the  ftrange  Degree  of  Favour  He 
had  on  the  fudden  arrived  to,  even  from  a  Deteftation  the  King  had  towards 
him,  and  concluded  from  thence,  and  more  from  the  deep  Sorrow  the  King 
was  poflefled  with  for  his  Death,  to  what  a  prodigious  Height  He  might 
have  reached  in  a  little  Time  more,  were  not  at  all  troubled  that  He  was 
taken  out  of  the  Way. 

xo  The  Duke,  after  He  had  given  Directions  for  the  fpeedy  repairing  of  the 
Fleet,  and  for  the  prelent  lending  out  fuch  Ships  as  could  quickly  be  made 
ready  to  ride  before  the  Coaft  of  Holland ,  made  Halle  to  prefent  himfelf  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  Queen  his  Mother,  who  was  ready  to  begin  her  Journey 
to  France ,  and  had  Hayed  fome  Days  to  fee  the  Succefs  of  the  naval  Fight, 
and  afterwards  to  fee  the  Duke;  and  within  few  Days  after  his  Arrival  her 
Majelly  left  the  Kingdom. 

And  now  the  Whilper  began  in  the  Duke’s  Family  of  the  Reafon,  why  ne  Reafo» 
the  Victory  after  fo  great  Advantages  had  not  been  purfued  with  that  Vigour  why  the  vic 
that  might  have  made  it  more  dellruCtive  to  the  Enemy  than  it  proved  to  be.  farther  ini' 

30  The  Mailer  of  the  Duke’s  Ship  (Captain  — * - )  purfued  his  Orders  very frnei' 

punctually  after  the  Duke  was  gone  to  Sleep,  and  kept  within  a  juft  Di¬ 
ftance  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  that  remained  in  Order  together,  for  many  fled  in 
Confufion  and  fingly  to  that  Part  of  the  Coaft  that  They  thought  They  knew 
bell ;  and  many  of  them  were  taken.  But  the  Duke  was  no  fooner  in  Sleep, 
but  Mr.  Brounker  of  his  Bedchamber,  who  with  wonderful  Confufion  had 
fuftained  the  Terrour  of  the  Day,  refolved  to  prevent  the  like  on  the  Day 
fucceeding.  He  firft  went  to  Sir  IVilliam  Pen ,  who  commanded  the  Ship, 
and  told  him,  “  that  He  knew  well  how  miraculoufly  the  Duke  was  pre- 
“  ferved  that  Day,  and  that  They  ought  not  farther  to  tempt  God wiftied 
40  him  to  remember,  u  that  the  Duke  was  not  only  the  King’s  Brother  but  the 
“  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Crown,  and  what  the  Conlequence  would  be  if  He 
<c  fhould  be  loft.  And  therefore  it  would  concern  him  not  to  fuffer  the 
“  Duke’s  known  and  notorious  Courage  to  engage  him  in  a  new  Dan- 
u  ger,  which  He  would  infallibly  be  expofed  to  the  next  Morning,  if  They 
<(  continued  to  make  fo  much  Sail  as  They  did,  and  to  keep  fo  near  the 
“  Dutch ,  who  fled,  but  if  They  were  prefled  and  in  Defpair  would  fight  as 
t£  ftoutly  as  They  had  done  in  the  Beginning.  And  therefore  He  defired  and 
“  adviled  him  to  give  the  Mailer  Order  to  flacken  the  Sails,  that  the  Dutch 
<c  might  get  what  Ground  They  could,  to  avoid  a  farther  Encounter.”  Pen 
yc  anfwered  him  honeftly,  and  told  him,  “  He  durft  give  no  fuch  Orders  ex- 
“  cept  He  had  a  Mind  to  be  hanged,  for  the  Duke  had  himfelf  given  pofi- 
ct  tive  Charge  to  the  contrary.” 
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Mr.  Brounker,  when  He  could  not  prevail  there,  confidently  went  to 
the  Mafter  of  the  Ship,  who  was  an  honeft  and  a  ftout  Man,  and  carefully 
kept  the  Steerage  himfelf  that  He  might  be  fure  to  obferve  the  Order  He 
had  received  from  his  Highnefs,  and  told  him,  C£  that  it  was  the  Duke’s 
<£  Pleafure  that  He  fhould  flack  the  Sails  without  taking  Notice  of  it  to 
4C  any  Man.”  Whereupon  the  Mafter  did  as  He  was  commanded,  making 
no  Doubt  that  a  Servant  fo  near  the  Perfon  of  his  Highnefs,  and  in  fo 
much  Favour  with  him,  would  not  have  brought  fuch  an  Order  without 
due  Authority. 

And  by  this  Means  the  Remainder  of  the  Fleet  efcaped,  which  otherwile  to 
would  probably  have  been  all  taken :  For  it  was  afterwards  known,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  Confufion  amongft  the  Officers,  that  Nobody  would  obey ;  for 
though  in  Truth  the  Right  of  commanding,  according  to  the  Courfe  ob- 
ferved  amongft  them,  after  the  Death  of  Opdam  was  in  the  Vice-Admiral 
of  Zealand,  yet,  He  being  likewife  killed,  the  other  could  not  agree.  But 
young  Trump  the  Son  of  the  old  famous  Admiral,  who  had  behaved  him¬ 
felf  very  bravely  all  the  Day,  challenged  the  Command  in  the  Right  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  John  Evertfon  of  Zealand ,  Brother  to  him  that  was  killed,  re¬ 
quired  it  as  his  Right:  Which  begat  fo  great  an  Animofity  as  well  as  Con¬ 
fufion  amongft  them,  that  the  Morning,  if  They  had  been  purfued,  lo 
would  in  all  Probability  have  proved  as  difmal  to  them  as  the  Day  before 
had  done. 

But  the  Duke  never  fufpeded  this,  nor  did  any  prefume  to  tell  him  of 
it,  which  made  many  Men  prefume  that  it  was  done  with  Privity  of  Mr. 
Coventry ,  not  only  for  the  great  Friendffiip  between  him  and  Brounker ,  but 
becaufe  both  Pen  and  the  Mafter  were  fo  lilent  when  the  Duke  was  fo 
much  troubled  the  next  Morning :  Nor  did  the  Duke  come  to  hear  of  it 
till  fome  Years  after,  when  Mr.  Brounker  s  ill  Courfe  of  Life  and  his  abo¬ 
minable  Nature  had  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  it  was  taken  Notice  of  in 
Parliament,  and  upon  Examination  found  to  be  true,  as  is  here  related  \  30 
upon  which  He  was  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whereof  He  was  a 
Member,  as  an  infamous  Perfon,  though  his  Friend  Coventry  adhered  to 
him,  and  ufed  many  indirect  Arts  to  have  protected  him,  and  afterwards 
procured  him  to  have  more  Countenance  from  the  King  than  moft  Men 
thought  He  deferved,  being  a  Perfon  throughout  his  whole  Life  never  no¬ 
torious  for  any  Thing  but  the  higheft  Degree  of  Impudence,  and  ftooping 
to  the  moft  infamous  Offices,  and  playing  very  well  at  Chefs,  which  pre¬ 
ferred  him  more  than  the  moft  virtuous  Qualities  could  have  done. 

With  this  Victory  a  new  vaft  Charge  and  Expenfe  (befide  the  repairing 
the  hurt  Ships,  Mafts  and  Rigging,  and  fitting  out  new  Ships  of  War,  and  40 
buying  more  Firefhips)  appeared,  that  was  never  forefeen  or  brought  into  any 
Computation ;  which  was  a  Provifion  for  fick  and  wounded  Men,  which 
amounted  to  fo  great  a  Number  upon  all  the  Coaft,  that  the  Charge 
amounted  in  all  Places,  notwithftanding  the  general  Charity  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Convenience  that  many  Hofpitals  yielded,  to  above  two  thou- 
fand  Pounds  the  Week  for  fome  Weeks,  and  though  lefs  afterwards  by  the 
Death  and  Recovery  of  many,  yet  continued  very  great ;  befides  the  Charge 
of  keeping  the  Dutch  Prifoners,  which  were  above  two  thoufand,  and  every 
Day  increaled. 

The  %ueen  T  h  e  Duke  was  very  impatient,  to  repair  and  fet  out  the  Fleet  again  to  50 
tlnfbL'  Sea,  and  refolved  Nothing  more  than  to  go  in  Perfon  again  to  command  it, 
Duke's  going  to  his  Family  remaining  ftill  on  Board,  and  preparing  fuch  Things  as  were 

Sea  again.  .  /  .  .  a  .  *  *  e>  o 

wanting  lor  his  Accommodation:  But  the  Queen  Mother  had  prevailed  with 
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the  King  at  parting  to  promife  her,  “  that  the  Duke  ffiould  not  go  again 
“in  Perfon  in  that  Expedition;”  which  was  concealed  from  the  Duke,  his 
Majefty  believing  that  the  Confidence  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  going  contri¬ 
buted  very  much  to  the  fetting  out  the  Fleet,  as  it  did  fo  much,  that  but 
for  that,  it  had  been  impoffible  to  have  procured  fo  much  Money  as  was 
with  infinite  Difficulty  procured,  to  fatisfy  the  Expenfes  of  fo  many  Kinds, 
whereof  many  had  been  unthought  of.  And  towards  this  there  was  a  Be¬ 
nefit  that  flowed  from  a  Fountain  of  extreme  Mifery,  which  was  the  In- 
creafe  of  the  Plague,  which  Ipread  fo  faft  that  the  King’s  flaying  fo  long  in 
10  Town  was  very  dangerous.  Yet  the  Approach  of  this  great  Calamity,  that 
in  other  Refpe&s  produced  great  Mifchiefs,  advanced  the  prefent  Enterprife : 

For  all  People  who  had  Money  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  not  daring  to 
leave  it  in  their  Houfes  where  They  durft  not  flay  themfelves;  fo  that  They 
willingly  put  it  into  the  Bankers  Hands,  who  fupplied  the  King  upon  fuch 
Affignations  as  the  late  A£t  of  Parliament  and  other  Branches  of  the  King’s 
Revenue  would  yet  bear. 

And  if  at  this  Time  the  French  Ambafladours  had  purfued  their  Office  of  ne  French 
Mediation,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  might  have  been  with  Succels.  For 
befides  the  great  Lois  the  Dutch  had  received  in  the  Battle  and  in  their  being  portunity  of 
ao  deprived  of  fo  many  of  the  Merchants  Ships,  the  Factions  were  irreconcilable  maktng 
in  the  Fleet :  There  were  many  Officers  who  had  behaved  themfelves  very 
bafely  and  cowardly  in  the  A&ion,  but  They  knew  not  how  to  puniffi 
them;  Evertfon  and  Trump ,  who  were  their  beft  Seamen,  would  not  fubmit 
to  be  commanded  by  each  other ;  the  People  were  ready  to  rife  upon  De 
Wit ,  upon  whom  They  looked  as  the  Occafion  of  the  War,  and  cried 
aloud  for  Peace.  And  the  Faction  amongft  the  States  themfelves  was  very 
vifible :  All  the  other  complained  bitterly  againft  the  Province  of  Holland \ 

“  which”  They  faid  “  had  engaged  them  in  a  War  againft  their  Will  and 
<c  without  their  Privity,  which  was  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  Form  and  Con¬ 
go  <c  ftitution  of  their  Government.”  In  a  Word,  Peace  was  univerfally  de- 
fired  and  prayed  for ;  and  in  the  Opinion  of  all  Men,  any  reafonable  Con¬ 
ditions  would  at  that  Time  have  been  yielded  to.  And  as  the  People  of 
England  generally  had  not  been  pleafed  with  the  beginning  the  War,  fo  the 
Court  was  weary  of  it ;  and  the  King  would  have  been  willing  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  good  Overtures  for  the  compofing  it,  and  the  Duke,  fince  He 
was  kept  from  bearing  a  Part  in  it,  would  not  have  oppofed  it.  But  the 
Ambafladours  prefled  no  fuch  Matter,  but  congratulated  the  Vidlory  with 
the  fame  Joy  They  found  in  the  Court,  and  feemed  to  think  that  any  Mif- 
fortune  that  could  befall  the  Dutch  would  be  but  a  juft  Puniffiment  for 
40  their  Pride  and  Infolence  towards  all  their  neighbour  Princes :  The  two  Na¬ 
tions  had  not  yet  worried  themfelves  enough,  entirely  to  fubmit  to  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  France ;  which  it  refolved  They  ffiould  do. 

Within  lefs  than  a  Month  the  Fleet  was  again  prepared  and  ready  for  m  Tim  *- 
the  Sea,  as  ftrong  and  in  as  good  a  Condition  as  it  had  been  before  the  Bat- gain  Pre?arfJ- 
tie ;  and  the  King  and  the  Duke  went  thither,  the  Duke  making  no  Doubt 
of  putting  his  Perfon  on  Board.  And  the  King  at  that  Time  refolved  that 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  ffiould  have  the  joint  Command  of 
it :  In  order  to  which  Prince  Rupert  was  prepared,  of  whofe  eafy  Concur¬ 
rence  only  there  was  fome  Doubt,  his  Majefty  promifing  himfelf  all  Confor- 
yo  mity  and  Refignation  from  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  which  He  met  with  in 
Both,  for  the  Prince  very  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  his  Majefty ’s  Pleafure.  In 
the  Journey  the  King  acquainted  his  Brother  with  his  Refolution,  and  the 
Promife  He  had  made  to  the  Queen  their  Mother;  with  which  the  Duke 
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was  much  troubled,  and  offered  many  Reafons  to  divert  his  Majefty  from 
laying  his  Command  upon  him  :  But  when  He  found  there  was  no  Remedy, 
He  fubmitted,  and  gave  Orders  for  difembarking  his  Family  and  Goods. 

But  when  this  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  was  to  prepare 
fuch  Commiffions  and  Warrants  as  upon  this  Alteration  of  Counfels  were 
neceffary,  He  perfuaded  the  Duke,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  believe, 

“  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  commit  the  foie  Command  of  the  Fleet 
“  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  than  to  join  Prince  Rupert  in  it  with  him,”  who, 
for  no  other  Reafon  but  for  not  efteeming  him  at  the  Rate  He  valued  him-' 
felf,  had  been  long  in  his  Disfavour.  He  fuggefted  fome  Defeds  in  them 
Prince,  which  Nobody  could  abfolve  him  from,  and  which  the  gentle 
Temper  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  who  knew  him  as  well  as  the  other, 
could  have  complied  with :  And  many  thought  it  would  have  in  the  Con¬ 
junction  produced  a  very  good  Mixture,  the  Danger  from  the  Prince  being 
too  hidden  Refolutions  from  too  much  Heat  and  Pafiion,  and  the  Earl 
having  enough  of  Phlegm  and  Warinefs  in  deliberating,  and  much  Vigour  in 
the  executing  what  was  concluded ;  and  They  were  Both  well  prepared  and 
inclined  to  perform  the  Function. 

But  Mr.  Coventry's  Advice  prevailed  both  with  the  Duke  and  King : 
And  fo  in  the  Inftant  that  the  King  and  Duke  were  to  return  from  the  20 
Fleet  that  was  ready  to  fet  Sail  with  the  firft  Wind,  and  not  till  then, 
the  King  told  Prince  Rupert ,  without  enlarging  upon  the  Reafons,  (( that 
“  He  would  have  him  to  return  with  him  to  London  and  accompany  him 
“  this  Summer,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  fhould  have  the  foie  Com- 
“  mand  of  the  Fleet;”  with  which  the  Prince  was  wonderfully  furprifed 
and  perplexed  and  even  heart-broken,  but  there  was  no  contending.  He 
flayed  behind  the  King  only  till  He  could  get  his  Goods  and  Family  dilem- 
barked,  and  then  returned  with  very  much  Trouble  to  the  Court:  And  the 
'The  Fleet  puts  Earl  of  Sandwich  fet  Sail  with  the  Fleet,  with  Direction  firft  to  vifit  the 
jer  the  Earl  Coaft  of  Holland ',  and  if  tie  found  that  the  Hutch  Fleet  was  not  ready  to  3° 
vj  sandwich.  come  Gut,  that  p[e  fhould  go  to  the  Northward  to  watch  the  Eajl-India 
Fleet,  which  had  Orders  from  their  Superiours  to  come  by  the  Norths  that 
They  might  avoid  the  Englijh  Fleet,  that  was  Mafter  of  the  Sea. 

It  was  in  the  End  of  June  or  Beginning  of  July  that  the  King  and  Duke 
returned  from  the  Fleet ;  and  within  few  Days  after,  it  fet  Sail :  When  the 
Plague  increafed  fo  faft,  that  there  died  about  two  thoufand  in  a  Week  ;  fo 
that  all  Men  cried  out  againft  the  King’s  flaying  fo  long  at  Whitehall ,  the 
The  King  Sicknefs  being  already  in  Wefiminfier .  Whereupon  the  King,  after  He  had 
Hampton-  taken  the  beft  Care  He  could  with  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  good  ordering 
QCount  of  t^ie  City,  and  published  fuch  Orders  as  were  thought  neceflary  for  the  Re-  40 
rhgue.  lief  an(f  Regulation  of  infeded  Perfons,  and  prevailed  with  fome  Juftices  of 
the  Peace  in  the  Strand  and  in  Wejlminjler  to  promile  to  refide  there 
(which  They  were  the  more  eafily  perfuaded  to  do  by  the  General’s  de¬ 
claring  that  He  would  flay  in  his  Lodgings  at  Whitehall ,  which  He  did 
during  the  whole  Time  of  the  Peftilence;  and  the  Lord  Craven  out  of 
Friendship  to  him  flayed  likewife  in  his  Houfe  in  Drury- Lane :  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Prefence  of  thofe  two  great  Perfons  prevented 
many  Mifchiefs  which  would  have  fallen  out  by  the  Diforder  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  of  great  Convenience  and  Benefit  to  that  End  of  the  Town) : 

I  fay,  when  the  King  had  fettled  all  this  He  removed  to  Hampton ,  re- 50 
folving  there  to  confider  how  to  difpofe  of  himfelf  for  the  Remainder  of  the 
Summer.  And  becaufe  there  were  many  Particulars  ftill  unrefolved  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bufinefs  of  Ir eland \  his  Majefty  for  fome  Days  appointed  that 
c  •;  f  3  numerous 
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numerous  People,  that  They  might  have  no  Pretence  to  come  to  Hampton - 
Court ,  to  attend  at  Sion ;  where  for  many  Days  together  his  Majefty  fpent 
many  Hours,  till  He  had  compofed  that  Affair  as  well  as  it  was  for  the  pre- 
fent  capable  of. 

The  Plague  ftill  increafed  at  London.,  and  fpread  about  the  Country  ;  fo 
that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  for  the  Court  to  remain  longer  where  it  then 
was,  the  Sicknefs  being  already  in  fome  of  the  adjacent  Villages.  Where¬ 
upon  the  King  refolved  that  his  own  Family  and  his  Brother’s  fhould  re¬ 
move  to  Salisbury ,  and  fpend  the  Summer  there.  And  becaufe  it  was 
*®  already  in  View,  that  it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  Parliament  to  affemble 
again  at  TVefiminJler  in  September ,  to  which  Time  it  was  prorogued,  nor 
could  it  be  computed  at  what  Time  it  could  be  fafe  to  meet  in  that  Place; 
and  it  was  as  notorious  that  if  the  Parliament  met  not  fomewhere,  whereby 
the  King  might  have  another  Supply  before  the  Winter,  there  would  be  very 
great  Confufion  for  Want  of  Money  :  He  caufed  therefore  a  Proclamation  to 
iffue  out,  “  that  He  intended  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford  The  varha- 
“  upon  the  tenth  of  OSlober  next,  and  that  the  Members  need  not  to  attend  JmrnedltO^ 
“  at  TVeftminfter  in  September .”  And  then  He  directed  the  Speaker  of  the ford- 
Houfe  of  Commons,  who  lived  within  Half  a  Day  of  London ,  and  the  Ge- 
io  neral  and  the  Lord  Craven ,  to  give  Notice  to  the  Members  of  Both  Houles, 
who  lived  within  that  Diftance,  to  be  prefent  in  Both  Houfes  at  the  Day  to 
which  They  were  prorogued,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  Oxford  according  to 
the  Proclamation.  And  this  being  fettled,  his  Majefty  appointed  a  Day 
for  beginning  his  Progrefs  from  Hampton-Court  to  Salifbury ;  againft  which 
Time  all  Carriages  and  whatloever  was  neceflary  for  the  Journey  were 
prepared. 

In  the  Morning,  when  every  Body  believed  that  the  King  and  Queen  and  Mr_  w  Ca. 
Duke  and  Dutchefs,  with  Both  their  Families,  were  to  go  together  one  Way,  ffffjf 
Mr.  Coventry  found  a  Way  to  break  that  Refolution,  having  no  Mind  to  Duke  to  fpend 
3obe  in  fo  great  a  Court  that  his  Greatnefs  would  not  appear.  He  told  the^y“r 
Duke,  “that  there  were  general  Difcontents  throughout  the  Kingdom,” 
which  was  true,  “  and  a  Probability  of  InfurreCtions,”  which  were  much 
fpoken  of  and  apprehended ;  “  and  therefore  it  might  be  better  that  the 
“  King  and  the  Duke  might  not  be  together,  but  in  feveral  Places,  that 
“  They  might  draw  what  Forces  were  neceffary  to  them,  which  the  Pre- 
“  fence  of  their  own  Perfons  would  eafily  do:  That  the  Fleet  would  pro- 
“  bably  be  all  the  Summer  upon  the  Northern  Coaft  in  Expectation  of  the 
“Dutch  Eaft -India  Fleet;”  for  it  was  not  then  thought  that  the  Hol¬ 
landers  would  have  been  able  to  have  fet  out  another  Fleet  able  to  have 
40  encountered  ours.  Upon  the  whole  Matter  He  propofed  to  him,  “  that  fince 
“  the  King  meant  to  fpend  the  Summer  in  the  TV fl,  with  which  there 
“  could  very  hardly  be  any  Correfpondence  from  the  Fleet,  his  Highnels 
“  fhould  go  into  the  North  and  refide  at  York ;  by  which  He  would  have 
M  an  Influence  upon  all  thofe  Parts  where  the  moft  difaffeCled  Perfons  were 
“  moft  inhabitant,  and  from  Hull  and  thofe  maritime  Parts  He  could  not 
<c  be  long  without  receiving  fome  Intelligence  from  the  Fleet.” 

The  Truth  is ;  the  Conftitution  of  the  Court  at  this  Time  was  fuch,  the 
Prevalence  of  the  Lady  fo  great,  and  the  Queen’s  Humour  thereupon  fo  in- 
conftant,  and  all  together  fo  difcompofed  the  King,  that  there  was  no  Plea¬ 
se  fure  in  being  a  Part  of  it :  And  therefore  the  Advice  was  as  foon  embraced, 
as  given,  by  the  Duke  and  his  Wife,  who  were  well  content  to  enjoy  them- 
felves  in  their  own  Family  apart.  And  the  Duke  prefently  propofed  it  to 
the  King,  and  Mr.  Coventry  difcoiirfed  all  the  Motives  to  him  fo  fully 
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that  his  Majefty  approved  it.  And  then,  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all,  the 
firft  attending  the  King  to  Salisbury ,  which  was  fo  much  out  of  the  Way, 
would  be  to  no  Purp&fe:  And  therefore  it  was  refolved  (all  the  Coaches 
and  Carriages  being  then  at  the  Doors  to  go  to  Farnham ,  which  was  the 
firft  Day’s  Journey  towards  Salisbury),  that  the  King  and  his  Brother  would 
part  upon  the  Place,  and  that  the  King  and  Queen  fhould  continue  their 
Purpofe  for  Farnham ,  and  the  Duke  and  his  Wife  fhould  go  that  Night 
to  St.  Albans ,  and  fo  profecute  his  Journey  for  York  ;  and  all  Orders  were 
in  the  Inftant  given  out  to  this  Purpofe. 

Whether  the  Reafons  of  this  Counfel  were  of  Importance  or  not,  the  10. 
Alteration  on  fuch  a  fudden  from  what  had  been  before  determined  was 
thought  very  ftrange,  and  wondered  at,  and  made  many  believe  that  fome 
Accident  was  fallen  out  that  muft  not  be  difcovered :  For  on  the  fudden 
it  was,  there  having  been  no  fuch  Thought  Overnight,  when  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  left  the  Court  to  go  to  his  own  Houfe  at  Twickenham.  And  when 
He  returned  the  next  Morning,  the  Refolution  was  taken,  and  every  Body 
well  pleafed  with  the  Change,  and  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  told 
him  with  Satisfaction  of  it;  nor  did  He  underftand  it  enough  to  make 
Objections  againft  it,  which  would  have  been  ingrateful ;  nor  was  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  fpend  longer  Time  in  Deliberation  at  that  Place,  where  fome  of  the  20 
inferiour  Servants  had  died  the  Night  before  of  the  Plague :  And  fo  They 
all  entered  upon  their  Journey  by  Nine  of  the  Clock  the  fame  Morning. 

It  is  neceffary  in  this  Place  to  remember,  that  the  Exprefs,  that  had  been 
fent  by  the  BilEop  of  Munfter  s  Agent  with  the  Conditions  which  were  of¬ 
fered  by  the  King,  returned  with  great  Expedition,  and  brought  the  Bifhop’s 
Acceptation  and  Engagement,  “  that,  upon  the  Payment  of  the  firft  Sum 
“  that  was  agreed  upon,  He  would  draw  his  Army  together,  and  march 
“  with  an  Army  of  twenty  thoufand  Horfe  and  Foot  into  the  States  Domi- 
“  nions.”  And  the  King  before  He  left  London  had  ligned  the  Treaty,  and 
made  the  firft  Payment,  and  provided  for  the  fecond :  So  that  He  now  ex-  3° 
peCted  that  the  Bifhop  fhould  be  fhortly  upon  his  March,  and  fix  his  Win¬ 
ter-Quarters  in  thofe  Provinces ;  which  He  did  refolve  and  intend  with  Cou¬ 
rage  and  Sincerity,  and  which  in  that  Conjuncture  muft  have  put  the 
Counfels  of  Holland  into  great  Confufion,  when  they  began  to  be  again 
reduced  into  fome  Order. 

The  indefatigable  Induftry  and  Dexterity  of  the  Penfionary  De  kVit 
prevailed  with  the  States  to  believe,  “  that  He  thought  a  Peace  to  be  ne- 
“  ceffary  for  their  Affairs,  and  defired  Nothing  but  that  it  might  be  upon 
“  honourable  and  fafe  Conditions,  and  that  France  was  very  real  in  the  en- 
“  deavouring  it :  But  that  the  Enemy  was  fo  infolent  upon  their  late  Sue-  4° 

cefs,  that  They  negleCted  all  Overtures,  and  believed  that  the  Factions  and 
“  Divifions  amongft  themfelves  would  hinder  them  from  being  able  to  fet  out 
u  another  Fleet;  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be  the  firft  Defigm  And  if 
“  their  Fleet  were  ready  to  go  out,  He  doubted  not  but  a  Peace  would 
“  quickly  follow :  For  that  France  was  engaged,  if  the  King  lEould  not 
“  confent  to  what  is  juft  and  reafonable,  to  declare  a  War  againft  England , 

“  and  to  affift  them  with  Men  and  Money,  and  all  his  own  naval  Power, 

“  which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  then  preparing  and  making  ready  in  all 
u  the  Ports  of  France.  But  that  it  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  They  would 
“  lend  out  their  Fleet,  which  was  much  inferiour  to  the  Engliftj ,  except  50 
“  They  firft  faw  a  Dutch  Fleet  at  Sea  ready  to  join  with  them.”  He  wifhed 
them  to  confider  u  how  much  They  were  all  concerned  in  their  India  Ships, 

“  which  were  in  their  Voyage,  and  could  not  be  far  from  their  Coafts  in  a 
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“  fhort  Time  ;  all  which  would  inevitably  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  Englijh, 

“  if  They  had  no  Fleet  at  Sea  to  relieve  them.” 

Th  ese  Reafons,  of  Weight  in  themfelves,  and  the  Concernment  of  mofl 
of  them  in  the  Prefervation  of  the  Indian  Ships,  prevailed  with  them  to 
do  all  that  could  be  done  to  fet  out  a  new  Fleet :  And  to  that  Purpofe 
They  fent  very  ftrid  and  fevere  Orders  to  their  feveral  Admiralties,  for  the 
proceeding  againfl  all,  without  Diftin&ion  of  Perfons,  who  had  mifbehaved 
themfelves  in  the  late  Battle,  and  to  provide  new  Ships  and  all  neceffarv 
Provifions,  to  the  End  that  their  Fleet  might  be  at  Sea  by  a  Time.  And 
10  this  grew  the  more  eafy  to  them,  by  the  feafonable  Return  of  De  Rayter 
with  his  Fleet  from  Guinea ,  which  brought  a  prefent  Addition  of  good 
Strength ;  and  He  had  began  the  War  upon  the  Englijh ,  and  was  the  beff 
Sea-Officer  They  had,  and  had  exercifed  thofe  Commands  that  no  other  Of¬ 
ficer  could  refufe  to  obey  him. 

For  the  fpeedy  carrying  on  thefe  prefent  Preparations,  They  made,  ac-V^ Dutch 
cording  to  their  ufual  Cuftom  in  extraordinary  Occurrences,  Committees  o{rr;akeaRe: 

^  #  #  J  J  formation  in 

the  States  to  aflift  in  the  Admiralties  of  Zealand ,  Amfierdam ,  and  Rot- their  Navy, 
ter  dam ;  and  to  that  Purpofe  De  Wit,  and  fuch  other  as  He  thought  fitted 
at  this  Time  to  join  with  him,  were  appointed.  They  went  fird  to  the 
to  Fleet  to  reform  the  Diforders  there:  And  though  They  durd  not  proceed 
with  that  Severity  as  had  been  fit,  yet  They  cafhiered  many  Captains  and 
other  Officers,  and  put  fome  other  Marks  of  Difgrace  upon  others,  and 
caufed  one  or  two  to  die. 

But  that  which  De  Wit' s  Heart  was  mod  fet  upon  was  to  take  Revenge  DeWk’sA/a- 
upon  V an  Trump ,  and  to  remove  him  from  ever  having  any  Command  at  Sea:  van  Trump. 
For  though  He  was  an  excellent  Officer,  and  upon  the  Stock  of  his  Father’s 
Credit  of  great  Edimation  with  the  Seamen,  and  inferiour  to  no  Man  but 
De  Ruyter ,  and  had  behaved  himfelf  in  the  Battle  with  fignal  Courage  ;  yet 
his  Difpute  with  Evert fon  upon  Command  had  brought  much  Prejudice  to 
30  them.  But  that  which  was  word  of  all  and  incenfed  De  TVit  implacably 
was,  that  He  was  of  entire  Devotion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  as  his  Fa¬ 
ther  had  always  been  and  all  his  Children  continued  to  be,  and  He  knew 
well  had  an  efpecial  Part,  how  covertly  foever,  in  fomenting  the  Murmurs 
of  the  People  againd  him  and  the  War :  And  He  refolved  to  take  this  Op¬ 
portunity  of  the  good  Temper  the  States  were  in  in  their  Concurrence  for 
the  fetting  out  the  Fleet,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  better  Government  of 
their  Ships  and  marine  Conduct,  but  to  punifh  and  prevent  the  Murmurs  at 
Land,  by  removing  all  thole  out  of  any  Power  whom  He  fufpedted  to  have 
fecretly  contributed  to  them.  He  did  all  He  could  to  make  V an  Trump's 
40  Offence  capital,  as  if  the  Right  of  Command  had  been  fo  clear  in  Evert- 
fon  that  the  other  could  not  difpute  it :  But  V an  Trump  defended  himfelf 
fo  well  and  had  fo  many  Friends,  that  He  was  abfolved  from  that  Guilt. 

Yet  for  fome  paffionate  and  indifcreet  Words,  in  which  He  did  naturally 
abound,  He  was  deprived  of  his  Command,  with  a  Declaration  “  that  He 
“  fhould  no  more  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  States which  whilfi: 
the  Government  was  in  thofe  Hands  He  cared  not  for,  and  had  a  good  El- 
tate  to  fubfift  without  it.  And  fo  for  the  prefent  all  Differences  were  com- 
pofed  fo  far,  as  to  have  a  general  Concurrence  in  whatfoever  was  neceffary, 
and  in  order  to  the  making  ready  and  fetting  out  their  Fleet  to  Sea. 
so  The  King  had  been  few  Days  at  Salisbury  before  the  French  and  Spanijh  The  French 
Ambaffadours  arrived  there,  and  then  They  made  fome  Inftance  with 
King,  that  there  might  be  a  Treaty  for  Peace;  and  the  French  Ambaffa 
dours  declared,  “  that  the  King  their  Mafter  was  fo  far  engaged  by  Treaty 
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«  with  the  Dutch ,  that  if  the  King  would  not  accept  of  a  juft  and  an  ho- 
“  nourable  Peace,  his  Majefty  mult  declare  himfelf  on  their  Behalf,  which 
«  He  was  unwilling  to  do.”  The  King  anfwered,  “  that  if  there  were 
“  any  fuch  Engagement  He  had  not  been  well  dealt  with ;  for  that  the 
«  French  King  had  given  his  Word  to  him,  that  He  would  not  enter  into 
“ any  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  but  pari  paffu  with  his  Majefiy *  (and 
when  his  Majefty  had  been  informed  that  there  was  fome  Treaty  concluded 
with  them,  He  was  allured  from  France  “  that  it  was  only  a  Treaty  of 
«  Commerce,  which  He  had  been  obliged  to  enter  into  to  prevent  an  Editft 
<£  in  Holland ,  by  which  ftrong  Waters  and  other  French  Commodities  would  «o 
«  have  been  inhibited  to  be  brought  into  thofe  Provinces ,  but  that  there 
“was  Nothing  in  that  Treaty  that  could  be  to  his  Majefty’s  Prejudice”): 

“  That  his  Majefiy  had  been  always  ready  to  embrace  Peace,  which  had 
“  been  never  yet  offered  by  the  Dutch ,  nor  did  He  know  what  Condi- 
<£  tions  They  expelled.” 

The  Ambaffadours  feemed  to  be  much  offended  with  the  infolent  Beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  confeffed  ££  that  They  were  not  folicitous  for  Peace, 

“  but  only  defired  to  engage  the  King  their  Mafter  in  the  War :  But  that 
<c  if  his  Majefty  would  make  his  Demands,  which  They  prefumed  would 
“  be  reafonable,  the  other  fhould  be  brought  to  confent  to  them.”  To  which  io 
the  King  replied,  “  that  They  had  begun  the  War  upon  him  and  not  He 
u  upon  them,  and  that  God  had  hitherto  given  him  the  Advantage,  which 
££  He  hoped  He  fhould  improve ;  and  till  They  were  as  deftrous  of  a  Peace 
££  as  He,  it  would  not  become  him  to  make  any  Propoli tions.”  And  in 
this  Manner  that  Affair  flood  whilft  the  Court  remained  at  Salisbury . 

And  there  now  fell  out  an  unexpected  Accident,  which  looked  as  if 
Providence  had  been  inclined  to  repair  the  Mifchief  and  the  Damage  that 
the  Plague  had  produced  to  the  Affairs  of  the  King.  It  hath  been  men¬ 
tioned  before,  that  upon  the  firft  Thoughts  of  a  War  with  the  Dutch ,  the 
King  had  fent  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  to  Sweden ,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  to  ?o 
Denmark ,  to  engage  thole  Crowns  as  far  as  might  be  on  his  Majefty ’s 
Behalf,  Both  of  them  being  enough  difobliged  and  provoked  by  the  Dutch. 
Saccejs  of  Mr.  Mr.  Cov  entry  in  Sweden  found  a  frank  and  open  Reception,  avowing  a 
vemry,s~£'«-  hearty  Affedtion  to  the  King,  and  an  Inclination  to  join  in  any  Thing  that 
t,ajjy might  not  be  deftru&ive  to  their  own  Affairs :  Nor  did  They  diffemble  the 
Injuries  They  had  received  from  the  Hollander  even  to  the  Dutch  Ambaf- 
fadour  himfelf,  who  was  at  the  fame  Time  fent  thither  to  unite  that  Crown 
to  their  Intereft,  to  which  Purpofe  He  had  made  feveral  fpecious  Overtures. 
Nor  did  They  conceal  the  Jealoufy  They  had  of  the  French ,  who  had  not 
complied  with  the  Payment  of  the  yearly  Sum  of  Money  which  They  were  to 
obliged  to  make  to  them  for  the  Support  of  their  Army,  of  which  They  were 
in  a  great  Arrear,  that  difcompofed  their  Affairs  very  much.  And  though  M, 
Pompone ,  who  had  been  long  Reftdent  in  that  Court  as  an  Envoy,  was  now 
come  thither  as  Ambaffadour  from  France ,  and  brought  with  him  a  good 
Sum  of  Money  to  retain  them  fall  to  their  Dependance  upon  them ;  yet  the 
Money  was  not  Half  that  was  due  to  them,  and  They  well  knew  what 
dark  Ends  it  was  for :  And  They  did  exceedingly  fear  the  Omnipotence 
of  France. 

There  were  two  Things,  which  kept  them  from  a  full  Declaration  on 
the  King’s  Behalf,  and  engaging  prefently  in  his  Intereft.  The  firft  was  the  so 
*  Apprehenfion  that  They  had  of  Denmark ,  that  it  would  take  this  Opportu- 

*’  nity  to  unite  themfelves  more  firmly  to  the  Hollander ,  and  fo  attempt  to 
deprive  Sweden  of  all  their  late  Conqueft,  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
•  4  their 
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their  own  Treaty  of  Copenhagen ,  which  They  were  refolved  never  to  part 
from :  And  in  this  Particular  They  were  to  expedt  fome  Satisfaction  and 
Security  from  the  Negotiation  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot .  The  other  was,  that 
They  might  fee  the  Bifhop  of  Munjler  fully  engaged,  upon  whole  Expedi¬ 
tion  They  had  much  Expectation.  And  Mr.  Coventry  had  informed  them 
of  that  whole  Agreement,  which  would  have  given  them  Opportunity  to 
have  profecuted  their  own  Delign  upon  Bremen ,  to  which  their  Hearts  were 
moft  devoted. 

S 1  r  Gilbert  Talbot  had  been  as  well  received  in  Denmark ,  with  all  the  And  of  Sir 
10  ProfefTions  imaginable  of  AffeCtion  to  the  King,  and  of  their  Deteftation 
the  Dutch ,  who  in  Truth  had  exercifed  a  ftrange  Tyranny  over  them  by  mark- 
the  Advantage  of  their  Necellities ;  nor  is  the  Injuftice,  Oppreftion  and  In¬ 
dignities  which  They  had  fuftained  from  them  to  be  exprefied  and  defcribed, 
without  entering  into  a  large  Difcourfe  of  Particulars  which  are  foreign  to 
this  Relation :  Let  it  fuffice,  that  there  needed  few  Arguments  to  perfuade 
that  King  to  any  Thing  that  was  within  his  Power,  and  which  would  have 
done  lignal  Mifchief  to  the  Dutch .  But  the  Truth  is,  the  Kingdom  was 
very  poor,  the  People  unwarlike,  the  King  himfelf  very  good  and  very 
weak,  jealous  of  all  the  great  Men,  and  not  yet  recovered  of  the  Fright  that 
*o  TV ilfelt  had  put  him  into.  His  chief  Minifter,  one  Gabell ,  had  gotten  his 
Credit  by  having  been  his  Barber,  an  illiterate  and  unbred  Man,  yet  his  foie 
Confident  in  his  Bulinefs  of  greateft  Truft ;  which  made  all  the  Perfons  of 
Quality  in  the  Kingdom,  who  are  as  proud  of  their  Nobility  as  any  Nation, 
full  of  Indignation.  And  They  were  able  to  crofs  many  Refolutions  after 
they  were  taken,  though  They  could  not  eftablifh  others  in  the  Place ;  which 
made  the  King  very  irrefolute  and  unfixed :  So  that  what  was  concluded  To- 
Day  was  reverfed  or  not  purfued  To-morrow.  They  profefled  a  great  Jea- 
loufy  of  the  Swede,  as  the  greateft  Argument,  but  their  Weaknefs,  a  gain  ft  a 
War  with  the  Dutch ;  yet  were  not  willing  to  propofe  any  Expedients  which 
jo  might  fecure  them  againft  thofe  Jealouftes.  And  the  King  abfolutely  denied 
that  He  had  ever  given  Hannibal  Zejled  Authority  to  declare,  “  that  He  would 
££  again  confirm  the  Treaty  He  had  made;”  and  feemed  to  take  it  unkindly 
that  his  Majefty  fhould  think  it  reafonable,  who  therefore  thought  it  fo,  be- 
caufe  it  was  propofed  by  himfelf,  and  becaufe  He  ftill  confefled,  ££  that  He 
££  could  make  no  Attempt  to  recover  what  He  had  parted  with.”  That 
which  He  did  unreafonably  defign,  in  all  the  Difguifes  which  were  put  on, 
was  to  engage  the  King  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  Swede  to  give  up  and 
reftore  Elfenore  and  the  other  Places  to  Denmark ,  or  to  aftift  him  with 
Force  for  the  Recovery  of  them  when  there  fhould  be  a  Peace  concluded 
40 with  Holland:  So  that  the  King  defpaired  of  any  Good  from  that  Ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  refolved  fhortly  to  recall  his  Minifter  from  thence. 

But  there  was  on  a  fudden  a  Change  to  Wonder.  Gabell  came  early  in  Ap«rtuui<,r 
a  Morning  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  told  him,  “  his  Mafter  was  now  re- 
“  folved  to  unite  his  Intereft  entirely  to  that  of  the  King  of  England ,  having  the  Dutch  *t 
“  now  an  Opportunity  to  do  it  fecurely  to  Both  their  Benefits.”  He  told  Bergen- 
him,  ££  that  there  were  Letters  arrived  that  Night  from  Bergen,  with  News 
££  that  the  Dutch  Eafl-India  Ships  were  all  arrived  in  that  Port  with  Orders 
££  to  remain  there  till  they  received  new  Orders  from  Holland,  which  they 
£c  fhould  have  as  foon  as  their  Fleet  fhould  be  ready  to  join  with  them. 

££  This  had  difpofed  the  King  to  refolve  to  give  the  King  of  England  Op- 
t£  portunity  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  all  that  Treafure,  out  of  which  He  pre- 
£t  fumed  He  would  allow  him  fuch  a  Share,  as  might  enable  him  to  declare, 

££  and  aftift  his  Majefty  vigoroufly  in  his  War  againft  the  Dutch .  That  if 

4  A  ££  He 
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“  He  gave  fpeedy  Notice  to  the  King’s  Fleet,  which  every  Body  knew  was 
iC  then  at  Sea,  it  might  eafily  go  to  Bergen,  where  They  might  as  eafily 
“  furprife  all  thofe  Ships  in  the  Port,  fince  They  fhould  receive  no  Oppo- 
“  fition  from  the  Cadies  under  whofe  Protection  they  lay.” 

And  when  He  had  done  his  Relation,  He  offered  him  to  go  with  him 
to  the  King,  that  He  might  receive  the  Obligation  from  himfelf ;  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  prefently  did,  and  found  his  Majefty  as  cheerful  in  the 
Refolution  as  Gab  ell  had  been.  He  repeated  all  that  the  other  had  faid, 
and  more  particularly  “  that  He  thought  it  reafonable  that  He  might  ex- 
“  peed  Half  of  the  Value  that  the  Whole  would  amount  to  ;  which  He  would  iQ 
“  rely  upon  the  King’s  Honour  and  Juftice  for,  after  the  Ships  fhould  be  in 
“  England ,  that  He  might  not  be  fufpe&ed  by  the  Hollander ,  for  He  would 
“  proted  againd  the  Ad  as  a  Violence  that  He  could  not  redd  :  And  that  He 
“  would  exped  fo  many  of  his  Majedy’s  Ships  to  arrive  in  Denmark ,  and 
“  to  affid  him,  before  He  podtively  declared  againd  the  Dutch  T  He  wifhed 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  £<  to  fend  an  Exprefs  forthwith  to  the  King  with  all  thefe 
“  Particulars ;”  which  He  did  the  next  Day. 

This  Exprefs  arrived  within  few  Days  after  the  King  came  to  Salijbury i 
and  was  difpatched  prefently  back  again  with  Letters  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  of  his  Majedy’s  Confent  and  Ratidcation  of  all  that  He  had  propofed,  i0 
and  with  Letters  likewife  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  who  according  to  his 
former  Orders  had  failed  Northward  in  Hope  to  meet  with  that  Fleet, 
which  was  before  got  into  Norway.  The  King’s  Letters  to  him  came  in  a 
very  good  Seafon,  and  He  immediately  continued  his  Courfe  for  Norway  * 
And  when  He  came  to  that  Length,  and  near  enough  to  that  Land  of 
Rocks  which  are  terrible  to  all  Seamen,  He  thought  it  bed  to  remain  at 
Sea  with  his  Fleet,  led  De  Ruyter  might  by  this  Time  be  come  out  with 
his  Fleet  (fince  his  being  come  Northward  could  not  be  concealed,  nor  the 
Arrival  of  the  Eajl-India  Fleet  at  Bergen  \  which  would  haden  the  other), 
and  fent  in  a  Squadron  of  fifteen  or  dxteen  good  Ships  (of  Strength  fuffi-  ?0 
cient  for  the  Buiinefs)  into  the  Harbour  of  Bergen  with  a  Letter  to  the  Go- 
vernour.  And  with  it  Fie  fent  a  Gentleman  that  was  a  Volunteer  on  Board 
him,  who  hath  been  often  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Clifford, ,  the  Confident  of 
the  Lord  Arlington ,  who  was  well  indrueded  in  all  the  Tranfacdions  which 
had  been  at  Copenhagen.  Before  They  went  into  the  Harbour,  Mr.  Clifford 
and  another  Gentleman  or  two  went  by  Boat  to  the  Town,  where  He  found 
all  the  Dutch  Ships  (about  a  Dozen  in  Number)  riding  very  near  the  Shore, 
and  all  under  the  Protection  of  the  Cadle,  into  which  They  had  put  much 
of  their  riched  Lading  from  the  Time  of  their  fird  coming  thither,  as  to  a 
Place  of  unquedionable  Security.  40 

The  Governour  was  not  furprifed  with  the  Meffengers  or  the  Letter,  as 
appeared  by  the  Reception  of  Both,  but  feemed  troubled  that  They  were 
come  fo  foon,  before  the  Manner  of  performing  the  Action  was  enough 
adjuded :  He  could  not  deny  but  “  that  He  had  received  Orders  from 
ct  Copenhagen ;  but  that  He  expected  more  perfect  Directions  within 
“  four  and  twenty  Hours,  and  expected  likewife  the  Prefence  of  the 
“  Vice-King  of  Norway ,  who  was  his  fuperiour  Officer,  and  would  in- 
“  fallibly  be  there  the  next  Day.”  The  Behaviour  of  the  Man  was  fuch 
as  made  them  believe  it  fincere,  as  in  Truth  it  was,  for  He  meant  well, 
and  was  content  that  the  Ships,  which  though  they  were  not  comero 
into  the  Port  did  not  ride  fafe  amongd  the  Rocks,  fhould  come  into  the 
Port,  upon  Affurance  that  They  would  not  attempt  any  hodile  Acd  with¬ 
out  his  Confent,  which  was  till  all  Things  fhould  be  agreed  between 
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them  :  And  fo  the  Fleet  entered ;  which  the  Dutch  perceived  with  great 
Confternation,  yet  changed  the  Pofture  of  fome  of  their  Ships,  and  new- 
moored  the  reft,  and  put  themlelves  upon  their  Defence. 

It  is  a  Port  like  no  other  that  the  World  knows,  a  very  great  Number 
of  formidable  Rocks,  between  each  of  which  the  Sea  runs  deep  enough  for 
the  greateft  Ships  to  ride  fecurely;  fo  that  the  Ships  were  as  in  fo  many 
Chambers  apart  between  the  Rocks :  And  the  Dutch ,  which  came  thither 
firft,  had  pofi'efted  themfelves  of  that  Line  of  the  Sea  that  lay  next  to  the 
Shore,  to  which  They  lay  fo  near  that  They  could  defcend  from  their 
10  Veffels  on  Land ;  which  had  been  much  the  better  for  the  Enterprife,  if 
the  Dane  had  concurred  in  it. 

I  t  was  fo  late  before  the  Englff  Ships  had  taken  their  Places,  which 
was  as  near  the  Dutch  as  the  Rocks  would  permit,  that  they  remained 
quiet  all  Night,  which  was  fpent  in  Confultation  between  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Englijh  Ships  (who  was  a  ftout  and  a  good  Officer  but  a 
rough  Man,  who  knew  better  how  to  follow  his  Inftructions  than  to  de¬ 
bate  the  Ground  of  them;  but  He  was  advifed  by  Mr.  Clifford  and  con¬ 
formed  to  his  Judgment)  and  the  Governour  of  the  Town  and  Caftle, 
who  feemed  Hill  inclined  not  only  to  fuffer  the  Englff  to  do  what  They 
ao  would,  but  to  be  willing  to  a£t  a  Part  in  it  himfelf  from  the  Shore,  and  to 
expedt  hourly  Orders  to  that  Purpofe,  as  likewife  the  Arrival  of  the  Vice- 
King,  whofe  Authority  was  more  equal  to  that  Attempt,  and  who  was  a 
Man  well  known  to  have  a  particular  Reverence  for  the  King,  and  as  parti¬ 
cular  a  Prejudice  and  Animolity  againft  the  Dutch .  The  Night  being  over, 
the  Governour  continued  all  the  next  Day  as  deffious  and  importunate  that 
the  Enterprife  might  be  longer  deferred ; .  upon  which  there  were  fome  cho- 
lerick  Words  between  the  Governour  and  a  Gentleman  of  Quality  who  was 
a  Volunteer  on  Board  the  Ships,  which  many  thought  in  fome  Degree  irre- 
conciled  the  Governour  to  the  Affair. 

30  In  Conclulion :  The  Commander  of  the  Squadron  was  willing  to  think 
that  the  Governour  had  rather  it  fhould  be  done  without  his  declared  Con¬ 
tent  than  by  it,  and  fo  told  him,  “  that  the  next  Morning  He  was  refolved  , 

“  to  weigh  his  Anchors  and  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch to  which  the  other 
made  fuch  a  Reply  as  confirmed  him  in  his  former  Imagination.  And  in 
the  Morning  the  Ships  were  brought  out  of  their  feveral  Channels,  and 
placed  as  near  the  Sides  of  the  Dutch  as  they  could  be,  from  whence 
They  refolved  to  board  them  as  foon  as  They  had  fent  their  Broadfides  upon 
them.  But  They  found  that  the  Dutch  had  fpent  their  Time  well ;  for  in 
the  two  Days  and  two  Nights  that  the  Englff  had  been  in  the  Harbour, 

4obefides  the  unlading  the  richeft  of  their  Commodities  that  were  left  into  the 
Caftle,  They  had  drawn  all  their  Ordnance,  which  lay  on  that  Side  of  the 
Ships  which  was  to  the  Shore,  on  Land,  and  planted  them  upon  a  riftng 
Ground,  that  They  could  fhoot  over  their  own  Ships  upon  the  Englff:  And  a 
Breaftwork  was  caft  up,  behind  which  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
were  in  Arms. 

It  was  a  fair  Warning,  and  might  very  well  have  perfuaded  our  Men  to  rheiUSuccej5 
be  glad  to  retire  out  of  the  Harbour,  which  yet  They  might  have  done  :  But  °fit- 
their  Courage  or  their  Anger  difpofed  them  to  make  farther  Trial  of  the 
Governour,  for  They  feared  not  the  Ordnance  from  the  Land  which  the 
50  Dutch  had  planted,  nor  the  Mulkets  from  the  Breaftworks,  if  the  Caftle  did 
them  no  Harm,  under  the  Power  of  which  They  all  were.  And  fo  They  fell 
upon  their  Work  :  And  in  fome  Time,  and  with  the  Lofs  of  many  Men  from 
the  Ships  and  from  the  Land,  They  had  difmounted  many  of  the  Ordnance  upon 
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the  Shore,  and  were  even  ready  to  board  the  Ships ;  when  out  of  abfurd  Rage 
or  Accident  a  Ship  or  two  of  the  Englijh  difcharged  fome  Guns  both  upon 
the  Breaftworks,  from  whence  They  had  received  no  Prejudice,  and  upon 
the  Town,  which  beat  down  fome  Houfes.  But  then  all  the  Mufkets  from 
the  Breaftworks  were  poured  out,  and  Guns  from  the  Caftle,  which  killed 
very  many  common  Men,  and  five  or  fix  Officers  of  very  good  Account, 
and  fome  Gentlemen  Volunteers,  amongft  which  was  Edward  Mount  ague , 
eldeft  Son  to  the  Lord  Mountague  of  Boughton  and  Coufin  German  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich ,  a  proper  Man  and  wellbred  but  not  eafy  to  be  pleafed,  and 
who  was  then  withdrawn  from  the  Court,  where  He  was  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  »o 
to  the  Queen,  and  in  fome  Difcontent  had  put  himfelf  on  Board  the  Fleet 
with  a  Captain,  without  the  Privity  of  the  Earl  of  Sa?2dwich ,  and  was  now 
flain.  There  was  now  no  farther  Experiment  to  be  made,  but  how  They 
could  get  to  Sea,  which  might  eafily  have  been  prevented  from  the  Shore 
and  from  the  Rocks :  But  from  the  Minute  that  They  prepared  to  be  gone 
and  gave  over  fhooting,  there  was  no  more  done  againft  them,  and  They 
had  Pilots  from  the  Country  that  carried  them  fafe  out. 

The  Noife  of  the  Guns  had  called  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  as  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Harbour  as  could  fafely  be,  to  difcover  what  became  of  his 
Squadron ;  fo  that  They  came  fhortly  to  him  with  the  whole  Account  of  10 
their  ill  Succefs,  and  within  a  fhort  Time  after  a  Shallop  from  the  Governour, 
with  a  Letter  to  the  Officer  who  had  commanded  the  Squadron,  complaining 
as  much  as  He  could  do  of  the  Mifbehaviour  of  the  Engliff  in  fhooting  upon 
the  Town,  and  defiring  “  that  Mr.  Clifford  would  give  him  a  Meeting  at  a 
Place  He  “appointed,  to  which  the  Shallop  fhould  convey  him.”  Mr. 
Clifford  was  more  willing  to  go  than  the  Earl  was  to  permit  him;  yet  at 
laft  upon  his  earneft  Defire  He  confented,  and  He  put  himfelf  into  the 
Shallop.  It  happened  that  when  the  A&ion  was  over  and  the  Englijh 
under  Sail,  the  Vice-King  arrived  at  Bergen  with  two  or  three  Regiments 
of  the  Country  ;  and  the  Orders  were  likewife  come  from  Copenhagen ,  v> 
whereby,  at  leaft  as  They  pretended,  They  were  required  to  permit  all 
that  the  Englijh  defired :  And  the  Vice-King  had  caufed  the  Shallop  to  be 
fent,  and  was  himfelf  with  the  Governour  at  the  Place  whither  Mr.  Clifford 
was  to  come,  and  there  He  fpake  with  them  together. 

The  Governour  with  many  Proteftations  excufed  himfelf  for  fhooting  from 
the  Caftle,  after  the  Town  was  aflaulted,  and  many  of  the  Burghers  killed, 
who  had  flood  in  Arms  only  to  defend  the  Town,  without  being  concerned 
for  the  Dutch  or  their  Ships ;  and  made  it  an  Argument  of  his  Integrity 
and  Refped,  “  that  He  had  permitted  them  to  depart  when  it  was  in  his 
“Power  to  have  funk  them.”  He  complained,  “that  the  Commander^ 
“  would  not  have  the  Patience  to  defer  the  Aflault  one  Day  longer,  which 
“  if  He  had  done  the  Orders  from  Copenhagen  had  been  come,  and  the 
“  Vice-King  had  been  prefent  with  his  Forces,  which  would  have  fecured 
“  the  Enterprife.”  The  Vice-King  feemed  very  much  troubled  for  what 
had  been  done,  and  earneftly  defired  “  that  the  fame  or  another  Squadron 
“  might  be  again  fent  in,  when  They  fhould  be  at  Liberty  to  do  what 
“  They  would  upon  the  Dutch ,  and  if  They  flood  in  Need  of  Aftiftance 
“  They  fhould  have  as  much  as  was  neceflary.” 

Mr.  Clifford  replied  to  many  of  the  Excufes  which  were  made,  and 
urged  “  the  fufFering  the  Dutch  to  bring  their  Ordnance  on  Shore,  and  the  p 
“  Townfmen  being  in  Arms  to  aflift  them and  propofed,  “  that  They 
“  would  firft  begin  by  feizing  upon  fome  of  their  Ships,  and  then  that  their 
“  Fleet  fhould  anfwer But  this  the  Vice-King  did  abfolutely  refufe,  and 
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made  another  Propolition  that  ftartled  more  and  was  dire&ly  new,  “  that 
“  when  the  Englijh  had  feized  upon  all  the  Dutch  Ships,  They  Ihould  not 
(( have  carried  any  of  them  away  till  a  perfect  Divifion  of  the  Goods  was 
<c  made,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  might  have  his  juft  Proportion.”  Mr. 

Clifford  made  no  Anfwer  but  “  that  He  would  prefent  all  that  They  propofed 
“  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  whom  the  Power  of  concluding  and  executing 
lC  remained  folely:”  And  fo  He  returned  to  the  Fleet,  and  They  to  the 
Town  and  expected  an  Anfwer. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  thought  not  lit  to  run  any  more  Hazards,  and 
10  was  not  fatisfied  that  They  had  proceeded  lincerely.  But  that  which  moft  clfjhJraJtng 
prevailed  with  him  was,  that  He  had  received  Intelligence  “  that  De  Ruyter  tempt . 

“  was  come  out  with  the  Fleet,”  and  He  would  not  He  fhould  find  him 
entangled  in  thofe  Rocks,  or  obliged  to  fight  with  him  upon  that  Coaft ; 
and  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  now  made  that  Station  very  unfecure,  for  it 
was  already  the  Beginning  of  OBober ,  when  thofe  Seas  run  very  high  and 
boifterous :  And  therefore  He  refolved  to  be  Mafter  of  more  Sea-Room, 
that  He  might  fight  De  Ruyter  if  He  came,  and  if  He  did  not  He  might 
then  meet  thofe  Eajl -India  Ships  more  fecurely  in  their  Way  to  Hollandy 
than  by  making  another  Attempt  in  the  Harbour.  And  fo,  after  fome 
*o  Letters  had  palled  and  repafled  between  the  Vice-King  and  him,  and  both 
the  Vice-King  and  Governour  had  undertaken  to  keep  the  Dutch  Ships  there 
for  the  Space  of  fix  Weeks,  for  They  defired  to  fee  the  Succefs  of  another 
Engagement  between  the  two  Fleets;  the  Earl  fteered  that  Way  with  his 
Fleet  that  moft  probably  might  bring  him  and  De  Ruyter  together,  which 
above  all  Things  He  defired. 

This  whole  Affair  of  Bergen  and  the  Managery  thereof  was  fo  perplexed 
and  intricate,  that  it  was  never  clearly  underftood.  That  which  feemed  to  upon  this  Af- 
have  moft  Probability  was,  that  as  loon  as  the  Dutch  Fleet  came  to  Bergen / 

They  had  unladen  many  of  their  richeft  Commodities  and  put  them  into  the 
3°  Caftle,  before  the  Governour  had  received  his  Orders  from  Copenhagen :  And 
fo  both  his  own  and  his  Mailer’s  Faith  and  Honour  were  engaged  to  difcharge 
the  Trull,  of  which  He  made  Halle  to  fend  an  Account  to  the  King,  and 
thereupon  expe&ed  new  Directions,  which  were  not  arrived  when  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Fleet  came  thither.  And  when  they  did  come,  whether  that  Court 
according  to  its  Cuftom  did  change  its  Mind,  and  believe  They  fhould  make 
a  better  Bargain  by  keeping  what  was  already  depofited  in  their  Hands  in 
the  Caftle,  than  by  making  an  uncertain  Divifion  with  the  King ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  They  did  in  Truth  continue  firm  to  the  firft  Agreement,  and  that  the 
Mefienger  was  Hopped  by  extraordinary  Accidents  in  his  Journey  (which 
4° was  positively  alleged),  fo  that  He  did  not  arrive  in  Time;  or  whether  the 
Governour  was  not  able  to  mafter  the  Town  that  was  much  inclined  to  the 
Hollanders ,  before  the  Vice-King  came  with  his  Troops,  who  did  make  all 
pofiible  Halle  as  foon  as  He  heard  that  the  Englijh  were  arrived ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  Englijh  did  proceed  more  unadviledly  and  rafhly  than  They  ought  to 
have  done ;  remains  Hill  in  the  Dark :  And  Both  Parties  reproached  each  other 
afterwards,  as  They  found  moft  neceffary  for  their  feveraj  Defences  and  Pre¬ 
tences  ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  King  ftayed  not  altogether  lo  long  at  Salijbury  as  He  had  intended  Jfjj  f 
to  have  done :  For  befides  a  little  accidental  Indifpofition  which  made  him  move  to  Ox- 
5C  dillike  the  Air,  fome  inferiour  Servants  and  their  Wives  came  from  London ford- 
or  the  Villages  adjacent,  and  brought  the  Plague  with  them ;  fo  that  the 
Court  removed  to  Oxford  before  the  End  of  September ,  the  Parliament 
being.  CO  aflembk  there  on  the  tenth  of  the  next  Month.  And  before  He 
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left  Salijbury ,  his  Majefty  fent  an  Exprefs  to  York  to  his  Brother,  “  that  He 
“  would  meet  him  as  foon  as  He  could.”  The  Duke  had  lived  in  great 
Luftre  in  York  all  that  Summer,  with  the  very  great  Refpecft  and  continual 
Attendance  of  all  the  Perfons  of  Quality  of  that  large  County:  And  the 
Duke  no  fooner  received  his  Majefty’s  Summons  than  He  took  Poft,  and 
left  his  Wife  and  Family  to  follow  by  ordinary  Journeys,  and  himfelf 
came  to  Oxford  the  next  Day  after  the  King,  where  there  were  indeed 
Matters  of  the  higheft  Importance  to  be  confulted  and  refolved. 

The  King  had  fent  Mr.  Clifford  to  Denmark  to  be  fatisfied,  upon  Confe¬ 
rence  with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot ,  concerning  the  Mifcarriage  at  Bergen ,  and  if 
the  Ships  remained  Fill  there  according  to  the  Promife  the  Vice-King 
had  made,  and  if  that  King  were  ready  to  perform  what  He  had  under¬ 
taken,  that  all  Particulars  might  be  fo  adjufted  that  there  might  be  no  far¬ 
ther  Miftake ;  and  if  He  found  that  the  Jealoufy  of  Sweden  was  a  real  Qb- 
ftrutftion  to  that  Alliance,  that  He  fhould  make  a  Journey  to  Sweden ,  and 
upon  Conference  with  Mr.  Coventry ,  who  by  his  Dexterity  and  very  good 
Parts  had  reconciled  the  Affe&ions  of  that  Court  to  a  very  great  Efteem  of 
him,  endeavour  to  remove  all  thofe  Obftru&ions :  And  as  foon  as  his 
Majefty  fhould  receive  full  Information  of  that  whole  Affair,  He  muft  con- 
fider  what  He  was  to  do  to  vindicate  himfelf  in  that  Bufinefs  of  Bergen ;  10 
for  He  knew  well  that  He  muft  fuffer  with  all  the  World,  for  violating  the 
Peace  of  a  Port  that  was  under  the  Government  of  a  neighbour  Prince  with 
whom  He  was  allied,  if  He  did  not  make  it  appear  that  He  had  the  Con- 
fent  of  that  Prince,  which  He  was  not  willing  to  do  till  He  firft  knew  what 
that  King  would  do. 

a  farther  Ne-  In  the  next  Place  his  Majefty  was  to  refolve  what  Anfwer  to  make  to 

fbe  French^  ^  French  Ambaffadours,  who  now  defired  frequent  Audiences,  and  pofi- 
Ambajfadours.  tively  declared,  44  that  their  Mafter  was  engaged  by  his  Treaty  with  the 
44  Dutch-,  that  in  Cafe  They  were  invaded  or  affaulted  by  any  Prince,  He 
44  would  afhft  them  with  Men,  Money  and  Ships,  which  He  had  hitherto  de-  5o 
44  ferred  to  do  out  of  Refped  to  the  King,  and  in  Hope  that  He  would  ac- 
44  cept  his  Mediation,  and  make  fuch  Propofitions  towards  Peace  as  He 
44  might  prefs  the  others  to  confent  to.”  The  Dutch  Ambaffadour  was 
likewife  come  to  Town,  rather  to  treat  concerning  the  Prifoners  and  to  ob- 
ferve  what  the  French  Ambaffadours  did,  than  that  He  had  any  Thing  to 
propofe  in  Order  to  Peace,  there  appearing  now  fince  their  Fleet  was  at  Sea 
more  Infolence  in  the  Dutch ,  and  a  greater  Averfion  from  the  Peace,  than 
had  been  formerly. 

The  King  complained  to  the  Ambaffadours  of  the  French  King’s  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  44  that  the  entering  into  that  Treaty  was  exprefily  againft  his  Word  40 
given  to  the  King:  That  the  Dutch  had  firft  began  the  War,  and  ought 
to  make  the  firft  Approach  towards  Peace,  but  that  their  Ambafladour  had 
44  no  Inftrudtion  to  make  any  fuch  Inftance;  and  therefore  it  feemed  very 
44  ftrange  to  his  Majefty,  that  the  French  King  fhould  prefs  for  that  which 
44  They  had  no  Defire  to  have.” 

The  Ambaffadours  confeffed  44  that  the  Dutch  did  not  deiire  a  Peace ; 

44  that  They  thought  They  were  too  much  behindhand,  and  that  They 
44  had  at  prefent  great  Advantages ;  that  They  looked  upon  the  great 
44  Plague  in  London ”  (which  continued  in  its  full  Rage  and  Vigour,  info- 
much  as  at  that  Time  in  the  End  of  September  there  died  not  fo  few  as  fix  5° 
thoufand  in  the  Week,  amongft  which  fome  were  of  the  beft  Quality  in  the 
Cityj  4  4  as  of  fuch  infupportable  Damage  to  the  King,  that  He  would  not 
44  be  able  to  fet  out  another  Fleet  the  Year  following:  And  therefore  that, 
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“  when  They  had  been  prefted  by  the  Fre?ich  King  to  make  Tome  Proportions 
<c  towards  Peace,  He  could  get  no  other  Anfwer  from  them,  than  that  They 
<c  expe&ed  that  the  IJland  of  Poleroone  fhould  be  releafed  to  them ,  and  that  the 
**  Fort  at  Cabo  Corfo  in  Guinea  fhould  be  thrown  down  and  flighted ,  which 
<c  They  confefled  was  an  infolent  Proportion.  That  They  complained 
cC  that  the  King  their  Mafler ,  inflead  of  giving  them  the  Ajfljlance  He  was 
“  obliged  to  do ,  fpent  the  Tune  in  procuring  a  Peace ,  which  They  cared  not 
<c for  :  So  that,”  They  faid,  “  their  Mafter  continued  the  fame  Chriftian  Of- 
tc  ftce  principally  to  do  his  Majefty  of  Great  Britain  a  Service,  who  He 
*0  «  in  Truth  believed  would  be  reduced  to  great  Streights  by  the  terrible  Ef- 
fedt  of  the  Plague ;  and  in  the  next  Place  to  defend  himfelf  from  entering 
<c  into  the  War,  which  He  could  no  longer  defer  to  do,  if  his  Majefty  did 
“  not,  by  confenting  to  fome  reafonable  Overture,  give  him  a  juft  Occafton 
<c  to  prefs  them  to  yield  to  it,  and  in  that  Cafe  He  would  behave  himfelf  in 
“  that  Manner  that  the  King  fhould  have  no  Caufe  to  complain  of  his  Par¬ 
tiality.”  The  King’s  Indignation  was  fo  provoked  by  the  Pride  and  Im¬ 
pudence  of  the  Dutch  Demands,  that  He  gave  the  Ambafiadours  no  other 
Anfwer,  than  “  that  He  hoped  God  Almighty  had  not  fent  that  heavy 
“  Judgment  of  the  Plague  upon  him  and  his  People  on  the  Behalf  of  the 
zo  “  Hollanders ,  and  to  expofe  him  to  their  Infolence.” 
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HL  &  rarliament  convened  at  Uxjora  in  greater  rhe  Varha- 
Numbers  than  could  reafonably  have  been  ex-  at 
pe£ted, .  the  Sicknefs  Hill  continuing  to  rage  and 
Ipread  itfelf  in  feveral  Counties ;  fo  that  between 
the  Danger  that  was  in  the  Towns  infected,  and 
the  neceflary  Severity  in  other  Towns  to  keep 
themfelves  from  being  infe&ed,  it  was  a  very 
inconvenient  Seafon  for  all  Perfons  of  Quality  to 
travel  from  their  own  Habitations.  Upon  the 
tenth  of  OEiober  the  King  commanded  Both 
Houles  to  attend  him  in  Ghrift-Church  Hall,  and  told  them,  “that  He  was The King's 
“confident  They  did  all  believe,  that  if  it  had  not  been  abfolutely  necef- SnlufJ! B°th 
c<  fary  to  confult  with  them  He  would  not  have  called  them  together  at 
ct  that  Time,  when  the  Contagion  had  fpread  itfelf  over  fo  many  Parts  of 
C£  the  Kingdom :  And  He  thanked  them  for  their  Compliance  fo  far  with 
<c  his  Defires.” 

Hi  s  Majefty  faid,  “  the  Truth  was ;  as  He  had  entered  upon  the  War 
<c  by  their  Advice  and  Encouragement,  fo  He  defired  that  They  might  as 
“  frequently  as  was  pollible  receive  Information  of  the  Effects  and  Condu<ft 
, “  of  it,  and  that  He  might  have  the  Continuance  of  their  cheerful  Supply 
“  for  the  carrying  it  on.  He  would  not  deny  to  them,  that  it  had  proved 
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“  more  chargeable  than  He  could  imagine  it  would  have  been  :  The  Addi- 
“  tion  the  Enemy  had  ffill  made  to  their  Fleets,  beyond  their  firff  Purpofe, 

“  made  it  unavoidably  neceflary  for  him  to  make  proportionable  Prepara- 
“  tions,  which  God  had  hitherto  bleffed  with  Succefs  in  all  Encounters. 

“  And  as  They  had  ufed  their  utmoff  Endeavours  by  Calumnies  and  falfe 
tc  Suggeffions  to  gain  Friends  to  themfelves,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  affift 
<c  them  againff  him,  fo  He  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  thofe  Princes 
ct  who  had  been  wronged  by  the  Dutch ,  to  recover  their  own  by  Force; 

* £  and  in  Order  thereunto,  He  had  affiffed  the  Biffiop  of  Munfter  with  a 
“  great  Sum  of  ready  Money,  and  was  to  continue  a  Supply  to  him,  who  1© 
t£  He  believed  was  at  that  Time  in  the  Bowels  of  their  Country  with  a  pow- 
“  erful  Army.” 

“Those  Blues,  which  He  might  tell  them  had  been  made  with  very 
a  much  Conduct  and  Hufbandry  (nor  indeed  did  He  know  that  any  Thing 
££  had  been  fpent  that  could  have  been  well  and  fafely  faved) ;”  He  faid, 

44  thofe  Expenfes  would  not  fuffer  them  to  wonder,  that  the  great  Supply 
“  which  They  gave  him  for  this  War  in  fo  bountiful  a  Proportion  was  upon 
“  the  Matter  already  fpent :  So  that  He  muff  not  only  expert  an  Affiftance 
“  from  them  to  carry  on  that  War,  but  fuch  an  Affiftance  as  might  enable 
“him  to  defend  himfelf  and  them  againff  a  more  powerful  Neighbour,  if  10 
“  He  fhould  prefer  the  Friendfhip  of  the  Dutch  before  his.” 

He  put  them  in  Mind,  “  that  when  He  entered  upon  this  War  He  had 
£{  told  them,  that  He  had  not  fuch  a  brutal  Appetite  as  to  7nake  IV ar  for 
<£  War  s  Sake ;  He  was  ftill  of  the  fame  Mind :  He  had  been  ready  to  re- 
<£  ceive  any  Proportions  that  France  had  thought  fit  to  offer  to  that  End, 
t£  but  hitherto  Nothing  had  been  offered  worthy  his  Acceptance ;  nor  was 
“  the  Dutch  lefs  infole'nt,  though  He  knew  no  Advantage  They  had  got  but 
“  the  Continuance  of  the  Contagion,  and  He  hoped  that  God  Almighty 
££  would  fhortly  deprive  them  of  that  Encouragement.” 
subjhr.ee  of  The  Chancellor  at  the  fame  Time,  by  the  King’s  Command,  made  a 
tf 'speech,  fhort  Narrative  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  War,  the  Circumftances  with  which 
it  was  begun,  and  the  Progrefs  it  had’  fince  made,  and  the  Victory  that 
the  Duke  had  attained  ;  of  the  vafi  Number  of  tne  Prifoners  and  fick  and 

' 9  *  f  1  t  f 

wounded  Men,  a  Charge  that  had  never  been  conjiputed. 

He  told  them,  ££  the  French  King  had  indeed  offered  his  Mediation,  and 
“  that  if  He  intended  no  more  than  a  Mediation,  it  was  an  Office  very 
Ci  worthy  the  moft  Chrift  ian  King ;  He  wifhedj  that  as  a  Mediator  He 
“  would  make  equal  Propofitions,  or  that  He  wofild  not  fo  importunately 
££  prefs  his  Majefty  to  confent  to  thofe  He  makes,  tpon  an  Inftance  and  Ar- 
<£  gument,  that  He  holds  himfelf  engaged  by  a  former  Treaty  (of  which  his 
££  Majeffy  had  never  heard  till  fince  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  and  had 
££  fome  Reafon  to  have  prefumed  the  contrary)  to  affifl  the  Dutch  with  Men 
t£  and  Money  if  his  Majefiy  would  not  co?ifentF 

He  faid,  <£  his  Majeffy  had  told  them,  that  He  had  no  Appetite  to  make 
a  War  for  War  s  Sake ;  but  He  would  be  always  ready  to  make  fuch  a 
“  Peace  as  might  be  for  his  Honour  and  the  Intereff  of  his  Subjects.  And 
££  no  Doubt  it  would  be  a  great  Trouble  and  Grief  to  his  Majeffy  to  find  fo 
££  great  a  Prince,  towards  whom  He  had  manifefted  fo  great  an  Affection, 

££  in  Ccnjun&ion  with  his  Enemies :  Yet  even  the  Apprehenfion  of  fuch  a 
££  War  would  not  terrify  him  to  pnrehafe  a  Peace  by  fuch  Conceffions  as 
<£  He  fhould  be  affiamed  to  make  them  acquainted  with ;  of  which  Nature 
“  They  would  eafily  believe  the  Propofitions  lfitherto  made  to  be,  when 
3  u  They 
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“  They  knew  the  Releafe  of  Poleroone  in  the  Eajl-Indies,  and  the  demolifh- 
<£  ing  the  Fort  of  Cabo  Corfo  upon  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  were  two  ;  which. 

“  would  be  upon  the  Matter  to  be  contented  with  a  very  vile  Trade  in  the 
<£  Eaji- Indies  under  their  Control,  and  with  none  in  Guinea .  And  yet 
<£  thole  are  not  Proportions  unreafonable  enough  to  pleafe  the  Dutch ,  who 
“  reproached  Finance  for  interpoling  for  Peace,  inftead  of  affifting  them  in 
“  the  War,  boldly  inlifting  upon  the  Advantage  the  Contagion  in  London 
“  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  gives  them  ;  by  which,  They  con- 
“  lidently  fay,  the  King  will  be  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  Fleet  againft 
c£  them  at  Sea.” 

He  told  them,  £C  that  He  had  fully  obeyed  the  Command  that  had  been 
“laid  upon  him,  in  making  that  plain,  clear,  true  Narrative  of  what  had 
<£  palled ;  He  had  no  Order  to  make  Refle&ion  upon  it,  nor  any  Deduc- 
“  tion  from  it:  The  King  himfelf  had  told  them,  that  the  noble ,  unparalleled 
<£  Supply  They  had  already  given  him  is  upon  the  Matter  /pent,  Ipent  with  all  the 
<c  Animadverlions  of  good  Hulbandry  that  the  Nature  of  the  Affair  would 
C£  bear.  What  was  more  to  be  done  He  left  to  their  own  generous  Under- 
tc  Handings,  being  not  more  allured  of  any  Thing  that  was  to  come  in  this 
«  World,  than  that  the  fame  noble  Indignation  for  the  Honour  of  the  King 
20  t£  and  the  Nation,  that  firft  provoked  them  to  inflame  the  King  himfelf,  would 
“  continue  the  fame  Paffion  ftill  boiling  in  their  loyal  Breafts ;  that  all  the 
tc  World  may  lee,  which  They  never  hoped  to  have  feen,  that  never  Prince 
<l  and  People  were  fo  entirely  united  in  their  Affections,  for  their  true, 
c<  joint,  infeparable  Honour,  as  their  only  fure  infallible  Expedient  to  pre- 
<£  ferve  their  diftinct  feveral  Interefts.” 

The  King  could  not  expect  or  wifh  a  fuller  Concurrence  from  a  Parlia-  A^rt^r 
ment  than  He  now  found.  With  very  little  Hefitation  They  declared,  £<  that  smb  &rant- 
“  They  would  fupply  his  Majefty  with  another  Million  (ten  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds):”  And  becaufe  They  delired  to  be  difmiffed  as  foon  as 
3o  might  be  to  their  feveral  Habitations,  not  without  Apprehenlion  that  fo 
great  a  Concourfe  of  Perfons  from  all  Places,  even  from  London  itfelf  (for 
the  Term  was  likewife  adjourned  to  Oxford ),  might  bring  the  Contagion 
thither  likewile ;  They  rejected  all  other  Buftneffes  but  what  immediately 
related  to  the  Publick.  To  the  Supply  They  deligned  to  the  King  They 
added  the  Sum  of  above  forty  thoufand  Pounds,  which  They  delired  his 
Majefty  to  confer  upon  the  Duke,  having  received  fome  Inlinuation,  <£  that 
<£  it  would  not  be  ingrateful  to  the  King  that  fuch  a  Prelent  Ihould  be 
u  made  to  his  Brother.”  Then  They  paffed  two  or  three  A6ts  ot  Parlia-  An  Aa for 
ment  very  much  for  the  King’s  Honour  and  Security,  amongft  which  one  !ft 

4o  was,  ££  for  the  attainting  all  thole  his  Subjects  who  either  relided  in  Holland ”  Dutch  Str. 
(as  fome  of  the  Engliflo  Officers  who  had  long  ferved  in  that  Country  pre-  zue' 
fumed  ftill  to  do)  ££  and  continued  in  their  Service,  or  in  any  other  Parts 
<£  beyond  the  Seas,  if  They  did  not  appear  at  a  Day  prefixed,  after  Notice 
<£  by  the  King’s  Proclamation:”  And  the  Nomination  of  the  Perfons  was  em 
tirely  left  to  his  Majefty. 

H 1  s  Majefty  did  hope,  that  this  very  good  Carriage  in  the  Parliament 
would  have  made  fome  Impreffion  upon  France ,  either  to  have  given  over 
their  Mediation,  or  to  have  drawn  reafonable  and  juft  Conceffions  from  the 
States:  But  it  did  produce  the  contrary.  The  Hollander  had  received  a 
sonew  Damage  which  inflamed  them  exceedingly,  which  ffiall  be  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  next  Place,  whereupon  They  made  grievous  Complaints  to 
France  of  its  Breach  of  Faith  upon  the  Promifes  that  had  been  made  to 
them.  That  King  upon  this  required  his  Ambaffadours  once  more  to  make 
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a  lively  Inftance  to  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  would  declare  what  He  meant 
<c  to  inlift  upon  in  Order  to  a  Peace,  which  if  He  fhould  refufe  to  do,  They 
<£  fhould  take  their  Leaves  and  return  into  France  with  all  poftible  ExpedL 
££  tion.”  In  this  Audience  They  fpake  in  a  higher  Style  than  They  had 
formerly  ufedk  They  complained  “of  the  intolerable  Damage  the  Subjects 
“  of  France  had  fuftained  in  their  Goods  and  Eftates  by  the  King’s  Ships, 

££  and  thofe  who  were  licenfed  by  his  Authority,  which  without  any  Dif- 
<£  tindion  feized  upon  all  that  came  in  their  Way  as  if  They  were  Dutch  : 

“  And  when  They  complained  to  the  Admiralty  or  to  the  Lords  Commif* 

££  ftoners,  They  could  procure  no  Juftice,  and  were  obliged  to  ftich  an  At-  10 
££  tendance  and  Expenfe,  that  what  They  fued  for  did  not  prove  of  Value  to 
t£  fatisfy  the  Charge  of  the  Profecution ;  and  if  after  a  long  and  a  tedious  So¬ 
licitation  They  did  at  laft  procure  a  Sentence  for  the  Redelivery  of  what 
££  had  been  taken  from  them,  when  They  hoped  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of 
££  this  juft  Sentence  by  the  Execution,  They  found  the  Goods  embezzled  in 
££  the  Port  or  plundered  by  the  Seamen,  that  the  Owners  had  rarely  a  third 
££  Part  of  their  Goods  ever  reftored  to  them.  And  that  by  this  Violence 
£<  and  unjuft  Proceeding,  of  which  They  had  often  made  Complaint,  the 
££  French  Merchants  had  loft  near  five  hundred  thoufand  Pijloles ;  which 
££  their  Mafter  refented  and  looked  upon  as  a  great  Indignity  to  himfelf,  zo 
££  which  He  had  hitherto  borne,  in  Hope  that  the  Licenfe  would  have  been 
££  reftrained  by  the  End  of  the  War.” 

They  urged  it  as  an  Argument  of  their  Mafter’s  Friendfhip  to  the  King, 

£C  that  after  an  offenfive  Treaty  had  been  fo  long  fince  entered  into  by  him, 

££  by  which  He  was  obliged  to  aflift  the  Dutch  with  Men,  Money  and 
££  Ships,  He  had  notwithftanding  hitherto  forborne  it,  and  looked  on  whilft 
“They  were  foundly  beaten  and  had  lately  fuftained  another  Blow;  and 
££  that  it  was  not  poftible  for  him  to  defer  it  longer:”  And  fo  concluded 
with  very  earned:  Perfuafions,  ££  that  his  Majefty  would  confent  to  fuch  a 
££  Peace  as  their  Mafter  fhould  judge  to  be  reasonable,  who  could  not  but3° 
££  be  very  juft  to  his  Majefty;”  and  wilhed,  ££  that  it  might  be  confidered, 
t£  befides  the  Damage  by  the  Plague  which  Nobody  knew  how  long  it  might 
££  continue,  how  impoftible  it  was  for  the  King  to  fuftain  the  Arms  of  France 
££  in  Conjundion  to  thofe  of  Holland ,  when  poftibly  fome  other  Prince  might 
“join  likewife  with  them.” 

They  who  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  confer  with  the  Ambaftadours 
were  moft  perplexed  to  juftify  their  firft  Charge,  ££  of  the  Depredation  that 
££  had  been  made  upon  the  French  Merchants,”  which  had  in  Truth  been 
very  great,  though  not  amounting  to  the  Sum  They  mentioned.  Yet  to 
that  They  anfwered,  ££  that  the  Damage  and  Lofs  which  the  Subjeds  of  40 
££  France  had  undergone  that  Way  had  originally  proceeded  from  themfelves, 

££  and  their  own  Default  in  owning  the  Goods  and  Merchandife  of  the 
£C  Dutch  to  belong  to  themfelves  as  their  proper  Goods,  and  in  undertaking 
u  to  carry  and  deliver  the  Wine  and  other  Goods,  which  were  bought  and 
“  Pa*d  for  in  France  by  the  Hollanders ,  in  French  Vefiels  in  that  Country; 

“  all  which  had  been  fully  and  notorioufly  proved  and  could  not  be  con- 
tc  tradided :  And  when  that  Difcovery  was  once  made,  it  was  no  Won- 
££  der  if  the  Seamen  fometimes  leized  upon  fome  Vefiels  which  were  not 
££  liable  to  the  fame  Reproach.  But  when  any  Complaints  of  that  Kind 
<£  had  been  made,  the  King  had  always  given  ftrid  Charge  to  the  Judges  to  s^> 
£t  caufe  Reftitution  to  be  made,  and  the  Tranlgrefiors  to  be  leverely  pu- 
“  nifhed ;  and  his  Majefty  prefumed  that  the  Judges  had  done  their  Duty. 
t£  for  the  French  King’s  being  bound  by  his  Treaty  to  afiift  the  Hollanders ,” 
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They  faid,  “  that  if  the  King  had  any  fuch  Obligation  upon  him,  it  was 
“  fubfequent  to  his  Obligation  to  his  Majefty,  by  which  He  was  bound  to 
<£  make  no  fuch  Treaty :  Nor  in  Truth  did  They  believe  that  He  had  en- 
“  tered  into  any  fuch  Treaty,  for  if  it  were  only  fuch  as  They  themfelves 
<c  ftated  it  to  be,  a  defenfive  League,  it  would  neither  engage  nor  excufe 
££  France  in  giving  Aftiftance  to  them  who  had  done  the  Wrong  and  begun 
££  the  War;  and  therefore  if  the  King  was  in  Truth  bound  to  afiift  them, 

££  it  muft  be  from  fome  offenlive  not  defenfive  Claufe.” 

The  Ambaffadours  replied,  ££  that  their  Matter  concluded  that  their 
io ££  King  was  the  Aggreffor,  and  then  the  defenttve  Article  did  oblige  him 
and  They  acknowledged  there  was  no  other.  It  was  anfwerea,  ££  that  the  King 
££  had  aflumed  a  Power  to  judge  upon  a  Matter  of  Fad:  of  which  He  had 
££  taken  no  Examination ;  and  that  it  was  a  Partiality  not  agreeable  to  the 
££  Office  of  a  Judge,  to  believe  what  the  Dutch  faid,  and  not  to  believe 
££  what  the  King  faid,  who  had  clearly  publifhed  the  true  Hiftory  of  the 
££  Fad ;  and  that  it  was  notorious  and  not  poffible  to  be  denied,  that  They 
££  had  refufed  to  deliver  Poleroone  according  to  their  Treaty,  and  that  De 
££  Ruyter  had  begun  the  War  in  Guinea  before  one  of  their  Ships  had  been 
££  feized  on  by  the  King.”  To  which  They  replied,  ££  that  their  Matter 
io ££  thought  otherwife,  and  did  look  upon  the  King  as  Aggreffor.”  When 
They  were  urged  with  the  Violation  of  the  former  Obligation  by  entering 
into  the  latter,  all  the  Anfwer  They  gave  was,  ££  that  They  knew  Nothing 
,£  of  it,  and  that  They  had  Commiffion  only  to  treat  upon  the  prefen t 
££  State  of  Affairs,  and  not  upon  what  had  paffed  long  before And  fo, 
according  to  the  Charader  They  underwent  near  fourteen  hundred  Years 
ffnce,  Galli  ridentes  fidem  fregerunt% 

The  Counfellors  of  the  King  told  them,  <£that  their  Matter  had  very 
££  well  confidered  the  Difad  vantage  He  muft  undergo  by  the  Accefs  of  fo 
<£  powerful  a  Friend,  and  of  whofe  Friendfhip  Hei  had  thought  himfelf  pof- 
?0 1£  feffed,  to  the  Part  of  his  Enemies,  who  were  too  infolent  already ;  and 
££  therefore  to  prevent  that  Difadvantage,  He  had  and  would  do  any  Thing 
££  that  would  conlift  with  the  Dignity  of  a  King :  But  that  He  muft  be 
££  laughed  at  and  defpifed  by  all  the  World,  if  He  fhould  confent  to  make 
£l  him  the  Arbitrator  of  the  Differences  who  had  already  declared  himfelf  to 
££  be  a  Party,  and  that  He  is  refolved  to  make  War  againft  him  on  the  Be - 
££  half  of  his  Enetny  ;  and  that  fuch  Menaces  would  make  no  Impreftion  in 
££  the  laft  Article  of  Danger  that  could  befall  the  King.”  The  Ambaffa- 
dours  took  that  Expreftion  of  Menaces  very  heavily,  as  if  it  were  a  Tax  upon 
their  Manners,  and  faid  ££  They  had  never  ufed  Words  that  could  imply  a 
4o ££  Menace.”  To  which  it  was  replied,  ££  that  there  was  no  Purpofe  to  make 
££  any  Reflection  upon  their  Perfons,  who  had  always  carried  themfelves  with 
££  great  RefpeCt  to  the  King,  and  who  his  Majefty  believed  did  in  their  own 
££  particular  AffeCtion  wifh  him  better  than  They  did  the  Dutch  :  However 
££  the  declaring,  that  if  the  King  did  not  do  this  or  that ,  the  French  King 
££  would  make  War  upon  hmi ,  could  in  no  Language  be  looked  upon  to  have 
££  any  other  Signification  than  of  a  Menace  and  Threat.”  This  railed  a  little 
Warmth  on  Both  Sides,  which  made  the  Conference  break  off  at  that  Time. 

The  Ambaffadours  prepared  to  be  gone;  and  the  King  difcerned  clearly 
that  there  was  no  Way  to  divert  the  Fretich  from  an  entire  Conjunction 
jo  with  the  Dutch :  And  thereupon  He  affembled  his  fecret  Council  together 
again,  to  confult  what  fhould  be  the  final  Anfwer  his  Majefty  fhould  give 
to  the  Fre?tch  Ambaffadours  at  parting.  There  was  no  Perfon  prefent,  who 
had  not  a  deep  Apprehenfion  of  the  extreme  Damage  and  Danger  that 
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muft  fall  upon  the  King’s  Affairs,  if  in  this  Conjuncture  France  fhould  de¬ 
clare  a  War  againft  England. 

It  was  well  known,  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  forthwith  to  be  at  Brejl , 
'j/Jt-fanbis  where  all  the  French  King’s  Ships  were  to  affemble  at  their  Rendezvous  by 
Time.  Chrijlmas  •  that  the  French  King  had  already  fent  to  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter 
to  diffuade  him  from  profecuting  his  Enterprife  againft  Holland ,  and  that 
probably  He  might  unite  Denmark  again  to  the  Dutch ,  and  probably  even 
allay  thofe  warm  Inclinations  which  the  Swede  had  for  the  King.  It  was 
well  known,  that  the  French  King  had  in  the  laft  DiftraCtions  in  Holland 
contributed  very  much  to  the  compofing  them,  and  to  the  Support  of  the  io 
Power  and  Credit  of  De  Wit ,  who  was  the  Soul  of  the  War,  and  that  He 
had  fent  him  one  hundred  thoufand  Pifioles ,  without  which  They  would 
have  hardly  been  able  to  have  fet  out  their  laft  Fleet  under  De  Ruyter. 
And  above  all  this,  his  giving  Life  to  fome  domeftick  Rebellion  in  England 
and  in  Irelaiid ,  by  fending  Money  to  difcontented  Perfons,  was  apprehended : 
For  as  there  were  enough  difcontented  and  defperate  Perfons  in  the  latter,  who 
wanted  only  Arms  and  Money  to  declare  for  any  Prince  who  would  take 
them  into  his  Protection ;  fo  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  a  general 
Combination  amongft  thofe  of  the  late  Army  to  have  rifen,  if  the  Duke  of 
York  had  been  defeated  at  Sea,  and  that  it  was  that  Victory  that  difap-  20 
pointed  that  intended  InfurreCtion.  That  there  had  been  a  later  Defign,  in 
the  very  Height  of  this  difmal  Sicknefs  and  Contagion,  in  London  (whither 
the  Fanatick  Party  had  repaired  from  all  the  Quarters  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
had  appointed  a  Day  upon  which  the  General  fhould  be  aflaffinated,  which 
fome  Soldiers  of  his  own  Regiment  had  undertaken,  and  then  the  whole 
Rendezvous  was  to  be  in  feveral  Streets  at  the  fame  Time) ;  which  in  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  Conjuncture  might  have  fucceeded  to  a  great  Degree,  if  by  God’s 
BlefTmg  it  had  not  been  difcovered  two  Days  before  to  the  General,  who 
caufed  fome  of  the  chief  Confpirators  to  be  apprehended,  who  buffered  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Hand  of  Juftice.  And  yet  the  Chief  amongft  them,  Colonel  3° 
Danvers ,  who  in  Spite  of  all  the  Vigilance  that  could  be  ufed  had  been  al¬ 
ways  fearched  for  and  always  concealed  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Re¬ 
turn,  being  at  this  Time  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  General,  and 
by  him  fent  with  a  Lieutenant  and  a  Guard  of  Soldiers  to  the  Tower  ^  was 
refcued  in  Cheapfde ,  and  fo  efcaped,  all  the  Citizens  looking  on  without 
aiding  the  Officer. 

This  was  the  ProfpeCt  that  the  King  had  of  his  Condition  and  Affairs  in 
this  Confultation :  And  therefore  if  any  Thing  could  have  occurred  that 
might  probably  have  diverted  this  Storm,  it  would  no  Doubt  have  been  em¬ 
braced.  But  then  the  exceeding  Breach  of  Faith  in  entering  into  that  4° 
Treaty,  the  denying  it  afterwards,  and  concealing  his  Engagement  by  it  fo 
long  after  the  War  was  entered  into  (which  if  He  had  not  done  the  King 
could  never  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  Mediator),  and  the  Impoffibility 
of  depending  upon  any  Thing  that  fhould  be  promifed  for  the  future,  were 
convincing  Arguments  againft  any  fuch  Reference  of  the  Conditions  to  his 
Determination  as  was  propofed,  and  was  the  only  Expedient  that  was  pro- 
pofed  towards  the  making  a  Peace.  It  was  well  known  that  the  chief  Counfels 
of  France ,  fince  Mo?ifieur  Colbert  entered  upon  the  Miniftry,  had  been  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  Advancement  of  Manufactures  at  Home,  by  whicli  They 
might  have  lefs  Need  of  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours;  and  for  the 50 
erecting  a  Trade  abroad,  with  which  They  had  been  very  little  acquainted 
in  former  Times.  And  it  was  juftly  to  be  feared,  that  where  the  Judgment 
was  left  to  them,  They  would  imitate  the  infamous  Roman  Precedent,  of 
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adjudging  that  to  themfelves  that  was  in  Difference  between  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  and  left  to  their  Decifion :  And  fo  both  Poleroone  in  the  Eaft-  Indies, 
and  Cabo  Corfo  for  the  W ijl ,  muff  be  determined  to  belong  to  them ;  which 
might  be  the  rather  apprehended,  by  their  having  eredted  an  Eaft-India 
Company  and  a  Wefi-India  Company,  before  They  had  any  vifible  Founda¬ 
tion  for  a  Trade  in  either,  to  which  Both  thefe  Places  might  carry  with 
them  great  Conveniences. 

These  Confiderations  being  ferioully  reflected  upon,  with  a  little  gene-  A  final  An- 
rous  Indignation  to  find  himfelf  thus  treated,  prevailed  with  the  King  to 

io  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  farther  complying  with  France ,  and  to  refolve  to  AmhflMadours- 
difmifs  the  Ambaffadours  without  any  other  Anfwer,  than  what  fhould  con¬ 
tain  Complaints  <c  of  the  French  King’s  Want  of  Kindnefs,  which  his  Ma~ 

“  jefty  had  cultivated  by  all  the  Offices  He  could  perform  fince  his  Refto- 
“  ration,  which  did  not  receive  an  equal  Return,  by  the  preferring  the 
<l  Friendship  of  the  Dutch  before  that  of  his  Majefty.”  And  with  this  An¬ 
fwer  the  Ambaffadours  were  difmiffed,  with  liberal  Prefents  and  all  gracious  7hey  kam 
Demonstrations  of  Efteem  of  their  Perfons,  and  fo  returned  for  France ,  Ki*zdm- 
where  They  always  gave  juft  Teftimony  of  the  Civilities  and  fair  Treatment 
They  had  received. 

10  But  this  Refolution  increafed  the  King’s  Appetite  to  Peace,  and  made 
him  think  of  all  other  Expedients  that  might  contribute  to  it ;  and  none 
feemed  fo  hopeful,  as  that  France  and  Holland  might  be  divided :  And  He 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  agreed  with  Holland  upon  any  reafon- 
able  Conditions,  that  He  might  continue  the  War  with  France ,  which  there  APnfra 
were  many  reasonable  Inducements  to  hope  might  be  brought  to  pafs.  It 
was  notorious,  that  Preparations  had  been  made  for  two  or  three  Years  paft  Holland- 
by  France  at  a  very  great  Expenfe  upon  the  Borders,  that  They  might 
be  ready  to  enter  into  Flanders  as  foon  as  News  fhould  arrive  of  the  King 
of  Spain  s  Death ;  and  that  War  would  immediately  fall  out  as  foon  as  that 

30  King’s  Deceafe  fhould  be  known,  which  from  his  Age  and  Infirmities  muft 
be  expe&ed  every  Day :  And  in  that  Cafe  the  Friendfhip  could  not  continue 
long  with  Holland ,  which  thought  that  France  was  already  too  near  a 
Neighbour  to  them,  to  be  willing  that  They  fhould  be  nearer  by  a  Con- 
queft  of  Flanders ,  which  with  its  own  Force  could  not  make  an  equal  Re- 
fiftance.  It  was  likewife  as  notorious  that  all  the  other  Provinces,  Holland 
only  excepted,  did  impatiently  defire  the  Peace;  and  Holland  had  only  been 
reftrained  from  the  fame  Impatience  by  the  foie  Credit  and  Authority  of  De 
Wit ,  and  by  his  perfuading  them,  “  that  France  would  afiift  them  with 
“  Men,  Money  and  Ships,  and  likewife  declare  a  War  againft  England , 

40  “  which”  (as  hath  been  faid  before)  “  would  produce  a  Peace  upon  fuch 
“  Conditions  as  would  make  it  happy  to  them:”  And  that  though  it  was 
true  that  it  had  indeed  affifted  them  with  fome  Money,  it  was  not  confiderable 
to  their  vaft  Expenfes,  nor  in  Truth  of  Importance  in  Comparifon  of  the 
other,  which  it  was  equally  obliged  to  do,  and  had  performed  Nothing. 

And  it  was  evident  that  Holland  itfelf  was  jealous  of  thofe  Proceedings,  and 
even  De  Wit  in  his  private  Difcourfes  to  other  Minifters  feemed  to  be 
much  unfatisfied  with  their  Breach  of  Faith,  and  not  to  be  without  Appre- 
henfion  that  They  would  in  the  End  enter  into  a  ftri&er  Alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  leave  Holland  as  a  Prey  to  Both. 

TO  The  Spanijh  Ambaffadour,  who  always  defired  that  the  Peace  might  be 
eftablifhed  between  the  Englijh  and  the  Dutch ,  and  that  They  would  Both 
join  with  Spain  in  a  defenfive  League,  into  which  Denmark  would  be  glad 
to  enter,  and  Sweden  might  be  drawn  in  upon  the  fame  Conditions  which 
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T reajurer. 


They  now  received  from  France ,  towards  which  He  had  often  defired  the  King 
to  interpofe,  was  now  very  glad  that  the  French  AmbafFadours  had  taken  their 
Leaves  and  were  gone ;  and  He  pretended  to  have  many  A  durances  from 
the  SpaniJJj  Ambaffadour  at  the  Hague ,  that  the  Dutch  had  thofe  Incli¬ 
nations  which  are  mentioned  before,  “  and  that  De  Wit  would  be  glad  to 
“  confer  in  private  with  any  Man  trufted  by  the  King,  if  He  might  be  fure 
“  that  it  fhould  not  be  communicated  to  France .”  Upon  all  thefe  Proba¬ 
bilities,  and  the  Certainty  that  no  Good  could  be  expe&ed  from  Fra?ice ,  his 
Majefty  refolved  to  embrace  all  Opportunities  to  agree  with  Holland ;  to^ 
wards  which  He  had  a  fecret  Intelligence,  to  which  He  gave  more  Credit «® 
than  to  all  the  reft,  which  Khali  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

There  were  fo  many  great  Tranfacftions  during  the  King’s  Refidence  in 
Oxford ,  befides  what  was  done  in  the  Parliament  and  what  related  to  the 
Difmiffion  of  the  French  Ambafladours,  fo  many  Counfels  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  fo  many  fecret  Defigns  only  initiated  then  and  not  executed  till 
long  after,  that  there  cannot  be  too  particular  a  Recollection  of  the  Occur¬ 
rences  of  all  that  Time.  And  if  fome  Things  are  mentioned  which  feem  too 
light  and  of  too  fmall .Importance  to  have  a  Place  in  this  Relation,  they 
will  be  found  at  laft  to  be  the  Rife  and  principal  Ingredient  to  fome  Counfel 
and  Refolution,  which  proved  afterwards  of  Confequence  enough  as  well  to  2© 
the  Publick  as  to  the  Intereft  of  particular  Perfons. 

An  Attempt  T  h  e  firft  Attempt  that  was  made  was  to  make  a  Breach  between  the 
fiendjhfe  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer,  who  had  been  long  faft  Friends,  and  were 
tween  the  believed  to  have  moft  Credit  with  the  King;  and  They  who  loved  neither 
of  them  thought  the  moft  likely  Way  to  hurt  them  was  to  make  them  love 
one  another  lefs.  Several  Attempts  had  been  made  upon  the  Chancellor  to 
that  Purpofe  without  Effect :  He  knew  the  other  too  well  to  be  fhaken  in 
the  Efteem  He  had  of  his  Friendfhip,  and  the  Knowledge  He  had  of 
his  Virtue. 

But  there  was  now  an  Accident  fell  out,  that  gave  them  an  Opportunity  3* 
to  fuggeft  to  the  Treafurer,  “  that  the  Chancellor  had  failed  in  his  Friend- 
<£  Chip  towards  him.”  The  Occafion  was  upon  the  Vacancy  of  an  Office 
near  the  Queen  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Mountague ,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  to 
her  Majefty,  who  had  been  killed  before  Bergen:  And  the  News  arriving 
with  the  Duke  at  Fork,  before  it  was  known  at  Salifbury  to  the  King,  the 
Duke  and  his  Wife  writ  to  the  King  and  to  the  Queen  £<  to  confer  that 
“  Place  upon  his  younger  Brother,”  who  was  now  become  both  the  eldeft 
and  the  only  Son  to  his  Father,  the  Lord  Mountague  of  Bought  on ;  and  the 
Gentleman  himfelf,  on  whofe  Behalf  the  Letters  were  writ,  came  himfelf 
by  Poft  with  them  within  two  or  three  Hours  after  the  News  was  brought  to  Sa~  40 
lifbury ,  and  He  brought  likewife  a  Letter  from  the  Dutchefs  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  “  to  affift  the  Gentleman  all  He  could  in  his  Pretence,”  Fie  at  the 
fame  Time  enjoying  the  fame  Office  under  the  Dutchefs  that  his  Brother  had 
under  the  Queen. 

The  Chancellor  had  never  ufed  to  interpofe  in  Matters  of  that  Nature, 
nor  had  He  any  Acquaintance  with  this  Gentleman  who  was  now  recom¬ 
mended  :  Yet  He  could  not  refufe  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  and  ffiew  her 
the  Letter  He  had  received,  without  any  Intention  to  appear  farther  in  it. 
But  when  He  waited  upon  the  Queen,  who  had  received  her  Letter  before, 
:her  Majefty  feemed  gracioully  difpofed  to  gratify  the  Gentleman  if  the  King  so 
approved  it,  but  faid  “  that  She  would  make  no  Choice  herfelf  of  any 
“  Servant  without  knowing  firft  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure And  She  added, 
a  that  She  had'  been  informed,  that  the  Lord  Mountague  was  very  angry 
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‘‘  with  his  Son  that  was  unfortunately  Jlain ,  for  having  taken  that  Charge  in 
<c  her  Family ,  and  that  He  never  allowed  him  any  Firing  towards  his  Sup- 
^  port ;  and  if  all  other  Obftrudions  were  out  of  the  Way,  She  would  not 
u  receive  him  except  She  were  firft  allured  that  his  Father  would  like  and 
“  delire  it.”  Her  Majefty  vouchfafed  to  wifh  the  Chancellor  “  to  fpeak  with 
<c  the  King,  and  as  dexteroufly  as  Fie  could  to  difpofe  him  to  recommend 
“  Mr.  Mountague  to  her,  as  juft  and  reafonable  fince  his  Brother  had  loft 
“  his  Life  in  his  Service.”  > 

This  Command  of  her  Majefty  obliged  the  Chancellor  to  wait  upon  the 
10  King,  and  to  fhew  him  the  Letter  He  had  received  from  the  Dutchefs ;  and 
at  the  fame  Time  the  King  gave  him  that  which  He  had  from  the  Duke, 
in  which  his  Highnefs  deftred  him,  “  that  if  that  Place  was  not  prefently 
“  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mount  ague,  his  Majefty  would  not  difpofe  of  it  till 
u  He  waited  upon  him.”  The  Chancellor  told  him,  c<  that  the  Queen  gave 
“  no  Anfwer,  but  referred  it  entirely  to  his  Majefty:”  And  He  faid,  “He 
“  would  never  recommend  any  Perfon  to  her  but  fuch  a  one  as  would  be 
“  very  grateful  to  her.”  He  faid,  “  it  would  feem  very  hard  to  deny  one 
“  Brother  to  fucceed  another  who  was  killed  in  his  Service.”  He  confefted, 
“  that  the  Lord  Crofts  had  moved  him  on  the  Behalf  of  Mr.  Robert  Spen- 
i0  “  cer>  of  whom  He  had  a  good  Opinion :  But  that  He  had  anfwered  him, 
“  that  He  would  not  do  any  Firing  in  it  till  He  Jaw  his  Brother ;  which  Re- 
“  folution  He  would  keep.”  To  which  the  Chancellor  made  no  Reply, 
having  in  his  own  private  Inclinations  and  Affedtion  much  more  Kindnefs 
for  Mr.  Spencer ,  of  whofe  Pretence  Fie  had  never  received  the  leaft  Inti¬ 
mation  before,  than  for  the  other,  with  whom  He  had  fpoken  very  few 
Words  in  his  Life.  He  told  Mr.  Motmtague  no  more  but  that  which  the 
King  himfelf  had  told  him,  “  that  He  would  not  difpofe  of  the  Place  till  the 
“  Duke  Jhoidd  arrive ;”  only  He  added  what  the  Queen  had  faid  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  advifed  him  to  think  of  the  Way  to  remove  that  Obftru&ion. 
30  Whereupon  He  refolved  to  make  a  Journey  to  his  Father,  which  He  knew 
He  might  well  do  before  the  King  and  his  Brother  could  meet. 

The  fame  Night  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  the  Chancellor,  and  brought  him 
a  Letter  from  the  Treafurer  (whofe  Nephew  He  was,  and  who  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  gone  out  of  the  Town  the  Day  before  to  a  Houfe  of  his  own  twenty 
Miles  diftant)  to  recommend  his  Nephew  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  and  to 
the  King  He  had  likewife  Letters.  The  Chancellor  gave  him  an  Account 
of  all  that  had  pafied,  fhewcd  him  the  Letter  that  He  had  received  from  the 
Dutchefs,  and  told  him  what  the  Queen  and  the  King  had  faid,  and  “  that 
“  it  was  not  poftible  for  him  to  do  him  Service,  for  which  He  was  very  forry;” 
40  but  advifed  him  “  to  deliver  Both  his  Letters,  and  to  attend  their  Majefties, 
“  who  He  was  confident  had  yet  taken  no  Refolution:”  With  all  which  He 
was  very  well  fatisfied,  and  confefted  “  He  could  not  expert  that  He  fhould 
“  appear  for  him.”  When  He  delivered  his  Letters  to  Both  their  Majefties, 
He  received  fo  gracious  an  Anfwer  from  Both,  that  He  might  reafonably 
expert  his  Suit  to  be  granted,  though  the  King  told  him,  “  He  would  not 
“  difpofe  of  the  Place  till  He  fpake  with  his  Brother.”  And  there  is  no 
Doubt  but  if  the  Lord  Treafurer  had  been  in  the  Town  when  the  News 
firft  came  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Mountague' s  Death,  which  was  a  whole  Day 
before  the  Arrival  of  the  Duke’s  Letter,  the  King  or  Queen  would  not 
jo  have  denied  him  his  Requeft. 

Within  a  fhort  Time  after  Mr.  Spencer  had  left  him,  the  Lord  Crofts , 
who  had  married  his  Sifter,  and  was  governed  by  the  Lord  Arlington ,  came 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  dcfired  him  “  to  take  Care,  out  of  his  Friendfhip 
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“  with  the  Treafurer,  that  the  King  might  not  refufe  to  gratify  him  in  this 
“  Suit  for  his  Nephew,  which  was  the  firft  He  had  ever  made,  and  if  He 
“  fhould  be  denied  it  would  exceedingly  trouble  him.  That  when  He  fpake 
“  to  the  King  of  it  as  foon  as  the  News  came,  and  told  him,  He  was  fure 
“  that  the  Treafurer  would  be  a  Suitor  to  hun  for  his  Nephew ,  his  Majefty 
“  did  promife  him  that  He  fhould  have  it ;  and  that  Both  their  Majeft ies  had 
ct  as  good  as  faid  the  fame  now  to  Robert  Spe?icer :  And  therefore  if  He 
“  would  now  ufe  his  Credit,  the  Thing  might  be  difpatched  prefently  and 
<£  without  farther  Delay.” 

The  Chancellor  afked  him,  ££  whether  Mr.  Spencer  had  informed  him  of  xo 
<£  all  that  had  pafled  between  them  two :”  He  faid,  ££  Yes ;  and  that  He  had 
“  done  all  that  the  Dutchefs  had  defired  him,  in  fpeaking  both  to  the  King 
<£  and  Queen,  and  that  his  Friendfhip  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  fhould  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  ufe  all  his  Endeavours  for  his  Nephew.”  Whereupon 
the  Chancellor  fhewed  the  Dutchefs’s  Letter,  and  repeated  to  him  again 
all  that  He  had  formerly  faid  to  Mr.  Spencer ,  and  afked  him,  “  what  the 
“  Duke  and  his  Wife  mull  think  of  him,  if  inftead  of  purfuing  what  They 
“  defired,  He  fhould  folicit  quite  contrary  to  it.”  He  faid,  “  that  He  might 
££  tell  them  that  He  was  engaged  by  the  Lord  Treafurer  before  He  received 
££  their  Letter ;”  and  then  talked  paflionately  and  indifcreetly  “  of  the  Af-  to 
“  front  the  Treafurer  would  think  He  received  if  this  were  denied  him,  and 
“  that  all  the  World  would  lay,  that  He  might  have  compafled  it  if  He 
t£  had  not  failed  in  his  Friendfhip.”  To  which  He  made  no  other  Anfwer, 
than  ££  that  the  doing  fo  bafe  a  Thing  as  He  defired  would  more  probably  de- 
££  ftroy  that  Friendfhip  with  a  Man  fo  pun&ual  in  Honour  and  Juftice  as  the 
“  Treafurer  was,  than  any  Thing  that  He  had  done  or  fhould  leave  undone ;” 
and  advifed  him  ££  not  to  make  the  Bufinefs  worfe  by  his  A&ivity,  and  that 
t£  if  He  had  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Promife,  as  He  pretended,  He  might  very 
££  well  acquiefce  till  the  Duke  came.” 

Howe  ve  r  his  very  great  Indifcretion  and  Prefumption  made  the  Thing 
much  worfe,  by  delivering  Meflages  from  the  King  to  the  Queen  and 
from  her  Majefty  to  the  King  that  They  Both  difa vowed,  and  by  his 
ufual  Difcourfes,  ££  that  it  fhould  now  appear  who  had  the  moft  Credit 
<£  with  the  King,  the  Duke  or  the  Treafurer,  and  how  much  the  King 
££  would  fuffer  if  He  difobliged  the  Treafurer;”  all  which  was  quickly 
tranfmitted  by  the  Intelligence  that  was  every  Day  lent  to  York.  On  the 
other  Hand  He  ftill  advifed  the  Treafurer  ££  to  continue  his  Importunity  to 
££  the  King  and  Queen”  (a  Thing  the  moft  contrary  to  his  Nature),  and 
allured  him,  ££  that  it  would  be  grateful  to  them  and  was  expected  by 
££  them.”  Whereupon  as  foon  as  the  Treafurer  came  to  the  Court,  which  40 
was  not  till  the  King  came  to  Oxford ,  He  went  to  Both  their  Majefties, 
and  renewed  his  Suit  to  them  with  more  Warmth  and  Concernment  than 
was  cuftomary  to  him,  and  received  fuch  an  Anfwer  from  Both  as  very  well 
fatisfied  him :  And  without  Doubt  the  King  intended  to  perfuade  his  Bro¬ 
ther  to  deftft  from  prefling  him  farther  on  the  Behalf  of  the  other,  for  whom 
He  had  no  Kindnefs. 

But  the  Duke,  who  arrived  by  Poft  the  very  next  Day,  came  in  another 
Temper  than  was  expe&ed.  The  Intelligence  from  Salifbury  of  the  Con- 
teft  that  was  for  that  Place,  and  the  infolent  Behaviour  and  Expreftions 
ufed  by  the  Lord  Crofts ,  had  exceedingly  moved  him,  and  He  looked 
upon  the  Treafurer  as  engaged  to  try  who  had  the  greateft  Power,  and  as 
in  Oppofition  to  him :  So  that  the  fame  Night  that  He  came  to  Town, 
when  the  King  and  He  were  in  private,  He  complained  of  it  with  much 
3  Warmth ; 
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Warmth  ;  and  He  befought  his  Majefty  importunately  <c  that  He  would  de- 
“  clare,  that  the  World  might  know  who  had  moft  Intereft  in  his  Favour, 

“  He  or  the  Treafurer.”  The  King  was  fo  much  put  out  of  the  Method 
He  intended  to  ufe  in  this  Affair,  knowing  that  the  Expreffions  the  Duke 
had  mentioned  had  been  too  often  ufed  by  the  Lord  Crofts ,  for  which 
He  had  often  reprehended  him,  that  He  prelently  applied  that  Remedy 
which  He  thought  moft  proper,  and  after  Conference  with  the  Queen  figned 
the  Warrant  for  admitting  Mr.  Mountague  into  the  Office,  who  was  fworn 
the  next  Morning :  So  that  the  firft  News  the  Treafurer  heard,  after  Both 
I0  their  Majefties  had  the  Day  before  faid  all  to  him  that  He  could  defire, 
was,  that  the  Place  was  already  full ;  which  He  received  with  more  Com¬ 
motion  than  was  natural  to  him,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  defigned,  con¬ 
trived  Affront  to  expofe  him  to  Contempt.  “Why  would  not  the  King, 

“  if  He  had  changed  his  Mind  after  He  left  him,  firft  fend  him  Word  of  it, 

“  that  He  might  have  known  his  Purpofe?” 

All  this  Storm  fell  prefently  upon  the  Chancellor :  The  Lord  Crofts  af- 
fured  him,  “  that  it  had  been  done  at  Salisbury  if  He  had  not  hindered  it ; 

“  that  He  had  been  with  the  Duke  before  He  fpake  with  the  King,  and 
“  given  him  Advice  what  Tune  He  fhould  fpeak  in,  which  was  ufed  ac- 
20  “  cordingly  and  had  prevailed ;  and  that  when  He  came  into  the  Duke’s 
“  Chamber  to  kifs  his  Hand,  his  Highnefs  turned  away  and  would  not 
“  fpeak  to  him,  which  muft  proceed  from  the  Influence  of  the  Chan- 
<c  cellor.”  Whereas  in  Truth  the  Chancellor  had  only  feen  the  Duke 
in  publick,  and  faid  no  more  to  him  than  what  He  faid  in  publick,  ^ 
thinking  it  no  good  Manners  to  trouble  him  with  any  private  Difcourfe, 
when  He  was  fo  weary  of  his  Journey;  nor  did  He  know  that  any  Thing 
was  done  in  that  Affair  till  the  Day  after  it  was  done,  and  after  it  was 
known  to  the  Treafurer.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  how  unwilling  foever 
He  was  to  believe  that  He  could  be  fo  groflly  faulty  to  him,  when  He 
3o  faw  the  Chancellor  next  his  Countenance  was  not  the  fame  it  ufed  to  be ; 
which  the  other  taking  Notice  of  afked  him,  according  to  his  ufual  Fami¬ 
liarity,  “  what  the  Matter  was,”  but  received  fuch  an  Anfwer  as  made  him 
difcern  that  there  was  Somewhat  amifs :  And  fo  He  faid  no  more.  The 
other  being  the  fame  Day  with  the  King,  the  Duke  came  into  the  Room, 
and  in  his  Looks  manifefted  a  Difpleafure  towards  the  Treafurer,  which 
confirmed  the  former  Jealoufy  of  the  Chancellor;  which  was  improved  by 
the  Ladies,  who  did  not  like  their  Lodging,  and  thought  it  proceeded  from 
Want  of  Friendfhip  in  him,  who  had  the  Power  over  the  Univerfity,  and 
might  have  affigned  what  Lodgings  He  pleafed  to  the  Treafurer;  and  He 
40  had  afligned  this,  as  the  beft  Houfe  in  the  Town  for  fo  great  a  Family,  and 
which  their  own  Servant  had  defired  as  the  beft  in  the  Town,  as  it  was. 

When  the  Chancellor  difcovered  the  Ground  of  this  Alteration,  He  grew 
out  of  Humour  too,  and  thought  himfelf  unworthily  fufpeXed  :  And  fo  for 
two  or  three  Days  the  two  Friends  came  not  together.  And  in  that  Time 
the  Chancellor  had  enough  to  do  to  inform  the  Duke,  who  was  not  only 
very  much  offended  with  the  Treafurer,  but  thought  that  He  had  been, 
out  of  his  Friendfhip  to  the  Treafurer,  more  remifs  than  He  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  Bufinefs  fo  earneftly  recommended  by  him  and  his  Wife  ;  and  the 
Intelligence  from  Salisbury  had  made  Reflexions  upon  him  as  much  as  upon 
5c  the  other.  But  his  Royal  Highnefs  willingly  received  Information  of  all  that 
had  paffed,  and  difcerned  the  foul  Carriage  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  Lord 
Crofts ;  and  was  pleafed  to  confefs,  “  that  He  had  done  all  He  ought  to  do, 

“  and  thatHe  had  been  mifinformed  of  the  Lord  Treafurer’sPartin  that  Affair, 
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££  which  had  made  him  think  amifs  of  him,  which  He  would  acknowledge 
cc  to  him  next  Time  He  faw  him.” 

After  this  the  Chancellor,  having  a  more  clear  View,  upon  Conference 
with  the  King  and  the  Duke,  of  this  pernicious  Defign,  which  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  had  compared  its  End  if  there  grew  a  Strangenefs  between  the  Trea- 
furer  and  him,  went  to  him :  And  They  being  together  without  any  others, 
He  told  him,  “  it  fhould  not  be  in  his  Power  to  break  Friend fhip  with  him  to 
“  gratify  the  Humour  of  other  People,  without  letting  him  know  what  the 
“  Matter  was,”  which  He  conjured  him  to  impart  to  him ;  alluring  him, 

“  that  He  would  find  that  Nothing  was  more  impofiible  than  that  He  could  10 
“  commit  a  Fault  towards  him,  and  that  They  who  wifhed  well  to  neither 
“  of  them  had  contrived  this  Separation  as  the  beft  Way  to  hurt  them  Both.” 
And  when  He  faw  that  He  did  not  yet  open  himfelf,  He  told  him,  “  that 
£C  He  had  heard  that  He  had  received  fome  Umbrage  in  the  Pretence  of  his 
“  Nephew,  and  therefore  He  would  give  him  an  Account  of  all  that  Pie 
££  knew  of  it,”  which  He  did  exactly  ;  and  concluded  with  a  Protefiation, 

“  that  He  had  not  known  what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  till  after  He 
££  came  from  him,  when  He  obferved  the  Change  of  his  Countenance  to- 
“  wards  him,  of  the  Caufe  of  which  He  could  not  then  make  any  Con- 
££je<fiure.”  10 

The  Treafurer  thereupon  with  his  ufual  Freedom  told  him,  £t  that  if  his 
“  Part  had  been  no  other  than  as  He  related,  He  thought  himfelf  obliged 
“  to  give  him  a  Narration  of  all  He  had  done,  and  of  the  Grounds  and 
££  Motives  He  had  to  think  that  He  had  failed  in  his  Friendfhip.”  And 
thereupon  He  mentioned  ££  the  Kindnefs  and  Efteem  He  had  for  his  Nephew, 

£C  whom  He  thought  in  all  Refpecfis  of  Birth  and  Breeding  at  leafp  as  worthy 
££  of  that  Relation  as  the  Gentleman  who  was  poffeffed  of  it-  and  yet  that 
<£  fince  He  was  not  upon  the  Place,  He  had  no  Mind  to  engage  himfelf  in 
C£  the  Suit :  And  that  when  his  Nephew  had  given  him  an  Account  what  the 
<£  Chancellor  had  faid  to  him,”  which  He  did  with  great  Ingenuity,  ££and  1° 
££  He  knew  that  the  Duke  of  York  appeared  in  it  for  another,  He  refolved 
££  to  profecute  it  no  farther;  until  the  Lord  Crofts  with  all  Confidence  af- 
<c  fured  him,  that  the  Kmg  had  protnifed  him  to  confer  the  Place  upon  Robert 
££  Spencer,  and  that  Both  their  Majeflies  expended  that  He  Jhould  make  it  his 
££  Suit,  to  the  End  that  They  might  thereby  decline  the  Importunity  that  He 
u  expended  from  his  Brother .”  He  told  him  of  fome  Expreffions  He  had 
ufed  to  the  King  in  that  Affair,  which  the  King  himfelf  had  reported;  and 
££  that  when  He  took  his  Leave  of  the  Queen  to  go  to  Oxford ”  (which  was 
the  next  Day  after  Mr.  Mountague  came  from  York J,  ££  He  diffuaded  her 
£C  Majefty  from  receiving  Mr.  Spencer ,  alleging  fome  Reafons  againfl:  it,  40 
££  which  a  Lady  who  was  near  overheard,  and  informed  the  Perfon  of  it  who 
<c  acquainted  him  with  it:  All  which,  with  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  fo  ample 
££  Promifes  to  him  fo  few  Hours  before  the  conferring  the  Place  upon  ano- 
£<  ther,  and  the  Duke  of  York's  Manner  of  receiving  him  after  He  had 
t£  been  fhut  up  with  him,  as  He  was  informed,  might  very  well  excufe 
£t  him  for  thinking  He  had  fome  Share  in  the  Affront  He  had  undergone.” 

To  which  the  other  replied,  ££  that  if  indeed  fie  did  believe  all  that  He 
££  had  been  told,  He  could  not  but  think  fo;  but,”  He  faid,  ££  He  thought 
£C  He  had  known  him  better  than  to  give  Credit  to  fuch  Reports,  which 
£C  muff  make  him  a  Fool  and  a  Knave :  That  for  the  Words  He  fhould  p 
££  have  ufed  to  the  King  or  the  Queen,  there  had  Nothing  paffed  like  it  to 
“  either  of  them,  but  that  they  were  purely  devifed  out  of  Malice ;  which 
t£  fhould  be  manifeft  unto  him,  for  He  would  not  fpeak  a  Word  of  it  to 
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“  the  King  till  They  were  Both  with  him  together,  and  then  He  would  afk 
“  before  him  what  his  Carriage  had  been,  and  by  his  Majefty’s  fudden  An- 
“  fwer  He  might  judge  of  the  Report.”  He  told  him  then,  “  how  much 
££  He  had  buffered  with  the  Duke,  and  what  excellent  Stories  had  been  made 
“  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  of  Both  of  them,  and  of  the  good  Part  the  Lord 
£<  Crofts  had  a£ed,  of  which  He  was  not  without  fome  Evidence.”  After 
this  Eclair cijfement,  of  the  Sincerity  whereof  every  Day  adminiftered  new  Tefti- 
mony,  They  Both  returned  to  their  mutual  Confidence  in  each  other:  And 
They  who  had  contrived  this  former  Device  entered  into  a  new  Confederacy, 

Ichow  They  might  firft  remove  the  Treafurer,  which  would  facilitate  the 
pulling  the  Chancellor  down ;  of  which  anon. 

Within  a  ihort  Time  after  the  Duke  returned  out  of  Yorkfjire ,  hlS  'H’e  Duke 
Highnefs  told  the  Chancellor  in  Confidence,  ££  that  He  had  two  Suits  which  'ctfnceitr 
££  He  intended  to  make  to  the  King,  and  with  which  He  firft  acquainted  him 
££  that  He  might  have  his  Afliftance  in  the  obtaining  them.  The  firfl  was, tbe  Kin 
££  in  which  He  and  his  Wife  were  equally  engaged,  to  prevail  with  the 
££  King  to  make  Sir  George  Savile  a  Vifcount.”  He  faid,  ££  He  knew  well 
££  the  Refolution  the  King  had  taken,  to  which  He  had  contributed  his  Ad- 
££  vice,  to  make  no  more  Lords :  But  that  He  hoped  in  this  particular  Cafe 
ao  ££  his  Majefty  would  upon  his  Defire  difjpenfe  with  a  general  Rule.  That 
££  Sir  George  had  one  of  the  beft  Fortunes  of  any  Man  in  England ,  and 
££  lived  the  moft  like  a  great  Man  ;  that  He  had  been  very  civil  to  him  and 
££  his  Wife  in  the  Norths  and  treated  them  at  his  Houfe  in  a  very  lpendid 
££  Manner ;  and  that  He  was  engaged  to  prevail  with  the  King  in  this 
££  Point,  or  to  confefs  He  had  no  Power,  which  He  hoped  He  fhould  not 
££  be  without  in  this  Matter;”  and  afked  his  Opinion. 

The  Chancellor  in  his  ufual  Freedom,  which  He  always  took  when 
He  was  to  deliver  his  Advice  to  the  King  or  Duke,  faid  ££  that  He  could 
££  not  advife  his  Highnefs  to  move  the  King  in  it ;  for  befides  that  He 
30  ££  knew  the  King’s  pofitive  Determination,  the  Departure  from  which  might 
“  be  of  ill  Confequence,  Sir  George  Savile  was  a  Man  of  a  very  ill  Repu- 
££  tation  amongft  Men  of  Piety  and  Religion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  void 
££  of  all  Senfe  of  Religion,  even  to  the  doubting  if  not  denying  that  there 
££  is  a  God,  and  that  He  was  not  referved  in  any  Company  to  publifh  his 
“Opinions:  Which  made  him  believe  that  it  would  neither  be  for  his 
££  Highnefs’s  Plonour  to  propofe  it,  nor  for  the  King’s  to  grant  it,  in  a  Time 
££  when  all  Licenfe  in  Difcourfe  and  in  Addons  was  fpread  over  the  King- 
££  dom,  to  the  Heart-breaking  of  very  many  good  Men,  who  had  terrible 
££  Apprehenfions  of  the  Confequence  of  it.”  The  Duke  was  not  at  all 
4o  pleafed  with  his  Difcourfe,  and  faid,  ££  He  was  refolved  to  ufe  all  his  Cre- 
££  dit  with  the  King  to  compafs  it,  and  that  He  hoped  that  whatever  He 
££  thought  He  would  not  oppofe  it.” 

The  other  Particular  was,  ££  that  He  would  move  the  King  to  make 
££  Mr.  Coventry  his  Secretary  a  Privy  Counfellor,”  and  afked  him  u  what  He 
££  thought  of  that.”  To  which  He  anfwered,  ££  that  his  Opinion  in  that 
££  Point  would  pleafe  him  no  better  than  in  the  former.  That  He  did  not 
££  think  it  fit  to  be  afked :  And  if  the  King  his  Brother  were  inclined 
££  to  be  jealous  of  him,  as  fome  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  fuch  an 
££  Inftance  as  this  would  very  much  confirm  it ;  for  never  any  Prince  of 
“  IVales  had  a  Servant  of  the  Higheft  Degree  about  him  called  to  the  Coun- 
££  cil,  till  his  Father  called  the  Earl  of  Newcaftle ,  who  was  the  Prince’s  Go- 
£t  vernour,  to  the  Board,  which  was  not  till  upon  the  Approach  of  the  Trou- 
££  bles  He  difcerned  that  He  fhould  employ  him  in  another  Charge.  That  the 
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“  Members  of  that  Board  had  been  always  thofe  great  Officers  of  State, 

“  and  other  Officers,  who  in  Refpeft  of  the  Places  They  held  had  a  Title 
“  to  fit  there,  and  of  fuch  few  others  who,  having  great  Titles  and  For- 
«  tunes  and  Intereft  in  the  Kingdom,  were  an  Ornament  to  the  Table. 

£c  That  there  were  at  prefent  too  many  already,  and  the  Number  leftened 
“  the  Dignity  of  the  Relation  :  That  his  Highnefs  had  already  brought  the 
«  Lord  Berkley  thither,  who  had  no  Manner  of  Title  to  be  there  but  his  De- 
“  pendance  upon  him;  and  now  to  bring  in  his  Secretary,  for  no  other  Reafon 
t£  but  for  being  his  Secretary,  might  be  thought  an  Encroachment,  andffie 
«£  mifinterpreted  by  the  King.”  He  added,  “  that  his  wrangling,  litigious  Na-  10 
“  ture  would  give  the  Board  much  Trouble ;  and  that  He  knew  him  to  be 
“  fo  much  his  particular  Enemy,  that  He  would  watch  all  the  Opportunities 
“  to  do  him  all  poffible  ill  Offices  to  the  King  and  to  his  Royal  Highnefs.” 

The  Duke  replied  only  to  the  laft,  and  faid,  “  He  perceived  Somebody 
£C  had  done  Will.  Coventry  ill  Offices,  which  He  knew  to  be  unjuft  and 
££  falfe:  And  that  He  could  afiure  him  upon  his  own  Knowledge,  that  He 
££  had  a  great  Refpecft  for  him,  and  defired  his  Favour ;  and  that  He  would 
££  pafs  his  Word  for  him,  that  He  would  never  do  any  Thing  to  difierve 
££  him,  which  if  He  ffiould  do  He  fhould  for  ever  lofe  his  Favour,  which 
££  He  knew  well.”  And  no  Doubt  the  Duke  did  believe  all  He  faid,  forzo 
He  had  a  perfedt  Kindnefs  for  the  Chancellor ;  and  when  He  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  what  He  wiffied,  He  knew  that  it  was  out  of  the  Integrity  of  his 
Judgment,  and  his  ftrid:  Duty  to  the  King  and  himfelf,  and  that  He  had 
never  flattered  or  diflembled  with  either  of  them.  And  Mr.  Coventry  had 
Skill  enough  to  perfuade  him  to  believe  what  He  defired  fhould  be  true, 
though  there  were  in  the  View  of  all  Men  frequent  Inftances  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  of  the  Abfence  of  all  Ingenuity  and  Sincerity  in  his  Actions. 

7he  Duke  Within  very  few  Days  after  this  Conference,  and  when  the  Dutchefs 
mwa  tbeKing  made  new  Inftance  with  her  Father  in  the  Cafe  of  Sir  George  Savile , 
George  Sa-  and  with  more  Importunity  than  the  Duke,  and  appeared  more  concerned  30 
and  troubled  that  He  fhould  not  be  more  forward  to  comply  with  the 
Duke’s  Defires  (but  the  Chancellor,  who  always  with  the  Refpeft  that  was 
due  to  her  Quality  preferved  the  Dignity  of  a  Father  very  entire,  would 
give  no  other  Anfwer  than  Fie  had  done  to  the  Duke,  and  advifed  her  to 
difluade  him  from  making  the  Requeft  to  the  King) ;  his  Highnefs  one 
Day  defired  the  King  that  He  would  retire  into  his  Clofet,  and  call  the 
Chancellor  to  him :  And  when  They  three  were  together  in  the  Room, 
after  a  ffiort  Difcourfe  of  Letters  which  He  had  received  from  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich ,  which  there  will  be  Occafion  anon  to  mention  at  large,  the 
Duke  told  the  King,  ££He  had  an  humble  Suit  to  his  Majefty;”  and  then  40 
fpake  much  of  the  great  Intereft  that  Sir  George  Savile  had  in  the  Northern 
Parts,  of  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Eftate,  and  his  orderly  and  fplendid  Way  of 
Living,  and  concluded  with  his  Defire  ££  that  his  Majefty  would  make  him 
££  an  Englijh  Vifcount.”  Upon  which  the  King  prefently  put  him  in  Mind 
££  of  the  Refolution  He  had  formerly  made  in  that  Room,  and  He  thought 
££  upon  his  own  Motion,  but  Fie  was  fure  it  had  been  with  his  Concur- 
££  rence  and  Approbation.” 

The  Duke  replied,  ££  that  He  remembered  it  very  well,  and  thought  He 
<£  ffiould  do  well  ftill  in  the  general  to  obferve  it:  Yet  it  was  in  thofe  Cafes 
££  always  fuppofed,  that  an  extraordinary  Cafe  might  fall  out,  that  might 
££  produce  an  Exception;  and  He  did  moft  humbly  befeech  his  Majefty, 

££  that  He  would  upon  his  very  earneft  Interpofition,  from  which  Nobody 
££  could  make  a  Precedent,  difpenfe  with  the  Rule.”  He  did  confefs,  “  that 
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u  He  was  fo  confident  of  his  Majefty’s  Favour,  that  He  had  given  Sir 
“  George  S civile  Caufe  to  believe  that  Fie  would  prevail  in  that  Suit ;  which 
“  if  He  fhould  not  do,  He  muft  be  thought  either  not  to  have  intended 
“  what  He  promiled,  or  to  have  no  Credit  with  his  Majefty,  neither  of 
“  which  would  be  for  his  Honour.” 

The  King  replied  roundly,  and  with  more  Prefence  of  Mind  than  He  had  winch  the 
always  about  him,  “  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  very  precife  in  the  Kir/g  KiU w* 
tc  Obfervation  of  the  Rule,  which  if  He  fhould  once  break,  a  World  of  In- 
“  conveniences  would  break  in  upon  him,  which  He  could  not  defend 
“  himfelf  againft.”  He  named  two  or  three  Perfons  who  were  very  feli¬ 
citous  for  Honours,  and  had  feveral  Pretences  to  it  5  and  his  Majefty  had 
only  been  able  to  refill:  and  evade  their  Importunity,  by  objecting  this  de¬ 
clared  Refolution  to  them.  The  plain  Truth  is ;  He  had  made  feme  Pro- 
mife  (a  Weaknefs  He  was  too  often  liable  to)  to  thofe  Perfons  or  to  their 
Friends,  “  that  when  He  fhould  make  any  new  Creations  They  fhould  be 
“fure  to  be  in  the  Number:”  Nor  did  He  apprehend  any  Inconvenience 
from  redeeming  himfelf  from  the  prefent  Importunity,  which  was  ftill 
grievous  to  him,  fince  He  had  refolved  to  make  no  new  Creation.  And 
this  was  the  true  Reafon  that  made  him  now  fo  inexorable  to  his  Brother, 

20  who  was  very  much  troubled,  and  declined  to  move  any  Thing  elfe  in  fo 
unlucky  a  Seafon,  not  without  fome  Apprehenfion,  from  the  King’s  quicker 
Way  of  Difcourfe,  that  He  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  Chancellor,  who 
though  prefent  had  not  fpoke  one  Word  in  the  Debate,  nor  indeed  ever  in¬ 
formed  the  King  of  the  Conference  his  Highnefs  had  formerly  held  with 
him  upon  that  Subject,  nor  ever  fpoken  to  him  concerning  it. 

However  in  this  Perplexity  as  the  Duke  thought  it  neceffary  to  inform 
Mr.  Coventry ,  who  had  principally  advanced  this  Pretence,  all  that  had 
pa{Ted  before  the  King,  that  his  Nephew  (for  fo  Sir  George  Savile  was)  might 
fee  He  could  make  no  farther  Progrefs  in  it ;  fo  in  the  Paflion  He  un- 
3o  warily  told  him  all  that  had  palled  in  the  former  Conference  with  the 
Chancellor,  which  He  took  Care  fhould  not  be  concealed  from  any  who 
were  like  to  be  willing  to  revenge  it.  And  the  Duke,  to  fhew  how  wil¬ 
ling  He  was  to  oblige  the  Family,  immediately  received  a  younger  Brother 
of  Sir  George  Savile ,  whom  He  had  only  feen  in  the  Norths  to  wait  upon 
him  in  his  Bedchamber ;  who  being  a  young  Man  of  Wit,  and  incredible 
Confidence  and  Prefumption,  omitted  no  Occalion  to  vent  his  Malice 
againft  the  Chancellor,  with  a  Licenfe  that  in  former  Times  would  have 
been  very  penal,  though  it  had  concerned  a  Perfon  of  a  much  inferiour 
Quality  in  the  State. 

40  Within  a  fhort  Time  after,  the  King  told  the  Chancellor,  u  that  his Mr-  wnikm 
“  Brother  had  delired  him  that  his  Secretary  Mr.  Coventry  might  be  ad-  mitted  of  the 
“  mitted  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  He  could  not  deny,  but  had  pro-  IZltprr 
<£  mifed  it  fhould  be  done  at  the  next  Meeting;”  which  was  accordingly  vate 
done,  and  He  knighted  :  And  quickly  after,  upon  the  like  Defire  of  the 
Duke,  He  was  called  to  that  Committee  with  which  his  Majefty  ufed  to 
confult  his  moft  fecret  Affairs.  And  from  this  Time  there  was  an  Alteration 
in  the  whole  Carriage  and  Debate  of  all  Manner  of  Bufinefs :  And  as  the 
Chancellor  had  found  his  own  Credit  with  the  King  much  diminifhed  from 
the  Time  of  the  Lord  Arlington  s  being  Secretary  ;  fo  a  greater  Decreafe  of 
50it  was  now  viftble  to  all  Men  from  the  Accefs  of  this  new  Counfellor. 

The  Lord  Arlington  had  not  the  Gift  of  fpeaking  nor  of  a  quick  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  fo  rarely  contradicted  any  Thing  in  Council :  His  Talent  was  in 
private,  where  He  frequently  procured,  very  inconveniently,  Changes  and 
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Alterations  from  publick  Determinations.  But  Sir  William  Coventry  (be¬ 
tween  whom  and  the  other  there  was  an  entire  Conjunction  and  Combina¬ 
tion)  was  a  Man  of  quick  Parts  and  a  ready  Speaker,  unreldrained  by  any 
Modefty  or  Submiffion  to  the  Age,  Experience  or  Dignity  of  other  Men, 
equally  cenforious  of  what  had  been  done  before  He  was  a  Counfellor,  as 
folicitous  in  Contradiction  of  whatfoever  was  propofed  afterwards :  Infomuch 
as  the  very  firft  Time  that  He  was  admitted  to  the  private  Committee,  the 
Debate  being  about  providing  Money  to  be  paid  at  a  Day  approaching  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Munfler  according  to  the  King’s  Obligation,  He  faid,  “  We 
u  had  Need  enough  of  Money  for  our  own  immediate  Occafions;  and  »o 
“  that  We  ought  not  to  affign  any  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Affairs  of 
“  other  Men.”  Whereupon  He  was  informed  u  of  the  Treaty  the  King 
“  had  entered  into,  and  that  the  Bifhop  was  at  that  Time  upon  his  March, 

“  which  was  by  every  Body  looked  upon  as  of  great  Importance  to  his  Ma- 
“  jefty  To  which  He  anfwered,  “  that  He  had  heard  Somewhat  of  it  how 
<l  fecretly  foever  it  had  been  carried,  and  that  He  had  never  liked  it  from 
“  the  Beginning,  nor  would  give  his  Confent  that  any  more  Money  fhould 
“  be  paid  towards  it ;”  which  the  King  himfelf  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
Impudence. 

TnjiZfyop  HIS  great  Ambition  was  to  be  taken  Notice  of  for  oppofing  and  con- zo 
tojes  the  Chan-  tradiCling  whatfoever  was  propofed  or  faid  by  the  Chancellor  or  Treafurer, 
towards  whom  all  other  Counfellors,  how  little  foever  They  cared  for  their 
Perfons,  had  ever  paid  RefpeCt  in  Regard  of  their  Offices.  He  was  a  de¬ 
clared  Enemy  to  all  Lawyers,  and  to  the  Law  itfelf ;  and  any  Thing  palled 
under  the  great  Seal  of  England  was  of  no  more  Authority  with  him,  than 
if  it  were  the  Scroll  of  a  Scrivener.  He  had  no  Principles  in  Religion  or 
State,  of  one  Mind  this  Day  and  another  To-morrow,  and  always  very  un- 
eafy  to  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  confult  with  him ;  whofe  Pride  and  In- 
folence  will  adminifter  frequent  Occalions  of  Mention  throughout  the  en- 
fuing  Relation.  3° 

suuejsof  the  The  King  had  not  been  many  Days  in  Oxford ,  when  News  arrived  that 


eellor  and 
Treafurer . 


Attempt  at  ^the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  been  engaged  in  fome  Conflict  with  the  Dutch 
Bergen.  Fleet;  of  the  Particulars  whereof  there  was  a  general  Longing  to  be  adver- 
tifed.  The  Truth  was,  that  whilft  the  Earl  rode,  after  the  Bufinefs  of 
Bergen ,  as  near  that  Coaft  as  was  fafe,  in  Expectation  of  the  Dutch  Fleet, 
the  Winds,  which  are  always  tempeftuous  in  that  Seafon  of  the  Year,  Sep¬ 
tember  ,  made  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  him  to  remove  with  his  whole  Fleet 
to  the  Coaft  of  Scotland, ,  where  there  were  Harbours  enough  for  him  to 
ride  fafe;  and  in  this  Interval  of  Time  De  Ruyter  was  paffed  by  towards 
that  of  Norway.  The  News  of  their  Indian  Fleet  having  been  attacked  by  4© 
the  Englifh  in  Bergen ,  and  the  Letters  of  fome  of  their  Officers,  which 
implied  as  if  They  were  not  fatisfied  in  the  Security  of  the  Port  and  of  the 
Fidelity  of  the  Governour,  produced  a  wonderful  Confternation  in  Holland ; 
and  if  They  fhould  be  deprived  of  that  Wealth,  the  very  Company  of  the 
Eajl-Indies  would  be  in  Danger  of  being  diffolved. 

The  Fleet  was  ready  to  fet  Sail  under  the  Command  of  De  Ruyter  well 
fitted  and  manned :  But  there  were  ftill  many  Factions  amongft  the  Cap¬ 
tains  and  other  Officers,  that  might  upon  any  Accidents  produce  many  Mif- 
chiefs ;  for  the  better  Prevention  whereof,  the  Penfionary  De  Wit  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  venture  his  own  Perfon,  believing  himfelf  to  be  as  fecure  any  5° 
where  as  on  Shore,  if  any  Misfortune  fhould  befall  the  Fleet.  And  fo  He 
was  by  a  fpecial  Commiffion  made  Plenipotentiary,  with  an  ample  Allow¬ 
ance  for  his  Table,  and  a  Guard  of  Halberdiers  for  the  Safety  of  his  Per- 
3  fon, 
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Ton,  with  a  good  Train  of  Volunteers :  And  fo  He  put  himfelf  on  Board  the 
Ship  of  De  Ruyter ,  who  received  Orders  from  him. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  after  He  had  received  Advertifements  of  the  Lord  Sand- 
Dutch  Fleet’s  being  paffed  by  for  Norway ,  took  all  the  Care  He  could  to 
put  himfelf  and  his  Fleet  in  the  Way  of  their  Return.  They  made  a  fhort  Engagement 
Stay  on  the  Coaft  of  Norway ,  where  upon  good  Confideration  their  Ships 
were  difmifled,  and  loud  Clamour  raifed  againft  the  Hoftility  of  the  En~ 
gli/h.  And  notwithftanding  all  the  Vigilance  the  Earl  could  ufe,  the  Dark- 
nefs  and  Length  of  the  Nights  fo  favoured  them,  that  He  could  not  en- 
10 gage  their  whole  Fleet  as  He  endeavoured  to  do:  Yet  He  had  the  good 
Fortune  in  two  Encounters  to  take  eight  of  their  great  Ships  of  War,  two  of  But  taka  ma. 
their  beft  EaJl-India  Ships,  and  about  twenty  of  their  other  Merchant-Ships,  "iff 'd  their 
which  were  all  under  the  Prote&ion  of  their  Fleet,  or  ought  to  have  been,  flight. 
After  which  He  was  by  Tempeft  driven  to  put  the  Fleet  into  Security  in  the 
Englifo  Harbours,  it  being  already  the  Month  of  OElober. 

It  was  a  fair  Booty,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  fupply  the  prefent 
Neceffities  of  the  Navy,  and  to  provide  for  the  fetting  out  of  the  next  Fleet 
at  Spring,  and  was  in  Truth  gotten  with  very  good  Conduct,  and  without 
any  coniiderable  Damage :  But  it  being  much  lefs  than  was  expected  (for 
aowhatfoever  was  upon  the  Sea  was  looked  upon  as  our  own),  the  News  no 
fooner  arrived  at  Oxford ,  but  Intelligence  came  with  it  of  many  Overlights 
which  had  been  committed  and  Opportunities  loft,  otherwife  it  had  been 
eafy  to  have  taken  the  whole  Fleet ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  purfued 
farther  when  it  was  in  View,  after  thofe  Eajl- India  Ships  were  taken,  which 
were  indeed  furprifed  and  boarded  at  the  Break  of  Day,  when  They  thought 
themfelves  in  the  Middle  of  their  own  Fleet.  And  it  is  as  true  that  the 
Earl  did  then  purfue  to  engage  the  Fleet,  till  They  were  got  fo  near  the 
French  Shore,  that  the  Wind  blowing  in  to  the  Land,  it  was  by  all  the 
Flag-Officers  thought  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  over  the  Chace. 
jo  Sir  William  Coventry ,  who  had  never  paid  a  Civility  to  any  worthy  Man  sir  w.  co- 
but  as  it  was  a  Difobligation  to  another  whom  He  cared  lefs  for,  and  fo 
had  only  contributed  to  the  Preferment  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  laft  upon 
Expedition  that  He  might  crofs  Prince  Rupert ,  received  much  Intelligence 
from  feveral  Officers  in  the  Fleet,  which  He  fcattered  abroad  to  the  Preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Earl,  and  was  willing  that  it  fhould  be  believed  that  He  had 
been  too  wary  in  avoiding  Danger.  But  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  very 
juft  to  the  Earl,  and  difcountenanced  all  thofe  Reports  as  Scandals  and 
Calumnies :  And  the  Duke,  who  had  feen  his  Behaviour  in  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Action,  gave  him  a  loud  Teftimony  “  of  a  prudent  and  brave  Com- 
<c  mander,  and  as  forward  and  bold  in  the  Face  of  Danger  as  the  Occaftort 
“  required  or  Difcretion  permitted.”  And  his  Highnels  undertook  u  that 
“  He  had  in  all  this  Expedition  done  what  a  Man  of  Honour  was  obliged  to 
<c  do,”  and  was  abundantly  fatisfied  (as  his  Majefty  likewife  was)  with  the 
rich  Prizes  He  had  brought  home,  which  had  cauled  equal  Lamentation  in 
Holland,  and  almoft  broke  the  Heart  of  De  Wit  himfelf.  But  what  Suc- 
cefs  foever  the  Earl  had  at  Sea,  it  was  his  Misfortune  to  do  an  unadvifed 
Action  when  He  came  into  the  Harbour,  that  lefiened  the  King’s  own  Ef- 
teem  of  him,  and  to  a  great  Degree  irreconciled  the  Duke  to  him,  and 
gave  Opportunity  to  his  Enemies  to  do  him  much  Prejudice, 
jo  It  was  a  conftant  and  a  known  Rule  in  the  Admiralty,  that  of  any  An  imprU({ent 
Ship  that  is  taken  from  the  Enemy  Bulk  is  not  to  be  broken,  till  it  be  fdTff 
brought  into  the  Port  and  adjudged  lawful  Prize.  It  leems  that  when  the  wich  after  his 
Fleet  returned  to  the  Harbour,  the  Flag-Officers  petitioned  or  moved  the  Return‘ 
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Earl  of  Sandwich ,  ££  in  Regard  of  their  having  continued  all  the  Summer 
££  upon  the  Seas  with  great  Fatigue,  and  been  engaged  in  many  Adfions  of 
££  Danger,  that  He  would  diftribute  amongfl  them  fome  Reward  out  of  the 
££  Indian  Ships ;”  which  He  thought  reafonable,  and  inclined  tofatisfy  them, 
and  writ  a  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain  to  inform  the  King  of  it,  and 
££  that  He  thought  it  fit  to  be  done;”  to  which  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  having 
fhewed  the  Letter  to  the  King,  returned  his  Majefty’s  Approbation.  But 
before  the  Anfwer  came  to  his  Hand  He  had  executed  the  Defign,  and  di- 
flributed  as  much  of  the  coarfer  Goods  to  the  Flag-Officers,  as  by  Eftima- 
tion  was  valued  to  be  one  thoufand  Pounds  to  each  Officer,  and  took  to  the  io 
Value  of  two  thoufand  Pounds  for  himfelf.  This  fuddenly  made  fuch  a 
Noife  and  Outcry,  as  if  all  the  Indian  and  other  Merchant-Ships  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Seamen :  And  They  again  cried  out  as  much,  that  no 
Care  was  taken  of  them,  but  all  given  to  the  Flag-Officers ;  which  the  other 
Captains  thought  to  be  an  Injury  to  them. 

The  General  (who  had  Nothing  like  Kindnefs  for  the  Earl  of  Sandwich r 
whofe  Service  He  thought  had  been  too  much  confidered  and  recompenfed 
by  the  King  at  his  Arrival)  had  Notice  of  it  before  it  came  to  Oxford ;  and 
according  to  his  univerfal  Care  (which  was  afterwards  found  to  proceed 
from  private  Animofity)  fent  Orders  to  all  the  Port  Towns  to  feize  upon  i<> 
Goods  which  were  brought  in  Shallops  from  the  Fleet;  and  gave  Adver- 
tifement  to  Oxford  of  the  extraordinary  ill  Confequence  of  that  A&ion, 
and  ££  that  it  would  fpoil  the  Sale  of  all  that  remained  of  thole  Ships, 
t£  fince  the  Eafi- India  Company,  which  probably  would  have  been  the  beft 
<£  Chapmen,  would  not  now  be  forward  to  buy,  fince  fo  much  was  difpofed 
“  of  already  to  other  Hands  as  would  fpoil  their  Market.”  And  by  this 
Time  the  Earl  himfelf  had  given  an  Account  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  the  Motives,  to  the  Duke.  The  King  was  juftly  difpleafed  for  the 
Expedition  He  had  ufed,  <c  why  had  his  Approbation  been  defired,  when 
t£  He  refolved  to  do  the  Thing  before  He  could  receive  an  Anfwer?”  yet  50 
was  glad  that  He  had  done  fo,  becaufe  He  would  have  been  more  excufe- 
able  if  He  had  received  it. 

But  the  Duke,  who  had  been  conftantly  kind  to  the  Earl,  was  offended 
in  the  higheff  Degree,  and  thought  himfelf  injured  and  affronted  beyond 
any  Precedent.  “  This  moft  unjuftifiable  A&ion  could  proceed  only  from 
£t  two  Fountains :  The  one  of  extreme  Vanity  and  Ambition,  to  make 
££  himfelf  popular  amongft  the  Officers  of  the  Fleet,  who  ought  not  to  have 
££  been  gratified  by  him  at  the  King’s  Charge.  When  any  fuch  Bounty  fhould 
<£  be  feafonable,  it  was  the  Duke’s  Province  to  have  been  the  Author,  and  the 
££  Conduit  to  have  conveyed  it:  He  had  himfelf  been  anEyewitnefs  of  their  40 
££  Behaviour  in  the  greateft  A&ion;  and  for  the  Earl  to  affume  the  reward- 
££  ing  them  by  his  own  Authority  was  to  defraud  and  rob  him  of  his  proper 
££  Right  and  Jurifdi&ion.”  And  He  looked  upon  his  having  defired  the 
King’s  Allowance  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  as  a  Trick  and  an  Aggrava¬ 
tion  ;  for  He  ought  to  have  afked  his  Advice  as  his  fuperiour  Officer :  And 
the  poor  Vice-Chamberlain  underwent  his  Share  in  the  Reproach,  for  having 
prefumed  to  move  the  King  in  a  Particular  that,  if  it  was  to  be  moved  at 
all,  had  been  to  be  moved  by  the  Duke.  “  The  other  Fountain  which  might 
u  produce  this  Prefumption  might  be  Avarice,”  which  was  the  foie  Blemiffi 
(though  it  never  appeared  in  any  grofs  Inftance)  that  feemed  to  cloud  many  ?o 
noble  Virtues  in  that  Earl,  who  now  became  a  very  pregnant  Evidence  of 
the  irrefiftible  Strength  and  Power  of  Envy ;  which  though  it  feeds  on  its 
own  Poifon,  and  is  naturally  more  grievous  to  the  Perfon  who  harbours  it 
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than  to  him  that  is  maligned,  yet  when  it  finds  a  Subject  it  can  effectually 
work  upon,  it  is  more  infatiable  in  Revenge  than  any  Pafiion  the  Soul  is 
liable  unto. 

He  was  a  Gentleman  of  fo  excellent  a  Temper  and  Behaviour  that  He  0f 
could  make  himfelf  no  Enemies;  of  fo  many  good  Qualities,  and  fo  eafy the  Earl °f 
to  live  with,  that  He  marvelloufly  reconciled  the  Minds  of  all  Men  to  him,  n 
who  had  not  Intimacy  enough  with  him  to  admire  his  other  Parts:  Yet 
was  in  the  general  Inclinations  of  Men  upon  fome  Difadvantage.  They 
who  had  conftantly  followed  the  King  whilft  He  as  conftantly  adhered  to 
io  Cromwell,  and  knew  not  how  early  He  had  entertained  Repentance,  and 
with  what  Hazards  and  Dangers  He  had  manifefted  it,  did  believe  the 
King  had  been  too  prodigal  in  heaping  fo  many  Honours  upon  him. 

And  They  who  had  been  familiar  with  him  and  of  the  fame  Party,  and 
thought  They  had  been  as  active  as  He  in  contributing  to  the  Revolution, 
confidered  him  with  fome  Anger,  as  one  who  had  better  Luck  than  They 
without  more  Merit,  and  who  had  made  early  Conditions :  When  in  Truth 
no  Man  in  the  Kingdom  had  been  lefs  guilty  of  that  Addrefs ;  nor  did  He 
ever  contribute  to  any  Advancement  to  which  He  arrived,  by  the  leaf!:  In¬ 
timation  or  Infinuation  that  He  wifhed  it,  or  that  it  would  be  acceptable  He  is 
ao  to  him.  Yet  upon  this  Blaft  the  Winds  role  from  all  Quarters,  Reproaches 
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of  all  Sorts  were  calf  upon  him,  and  all  Affronts  contrived  for  him. 

The  Earl  had  conveyed  that  Part  of  the  Goods  which  He  had  af- 
figned  to  himfelf  in  a  Shallop  to  Lynn ,  from  whence  it  could  pafs  by 
Water  to  his  own  Houfe.  An  Officer  in  that  Port  feized  upon  it  by 
Virtue  of  the  General’s  Warrant,  and  would  caufe  it  prefently  to  be  unladen, 
which  He  began  to  do.  But  the  Servants  of  the  Earl  appealed  to  the  other 
Officers  in  equal  Authority,  to  whom  They  brought  a  Letter  with  them 
from  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  in  which  He  owned  all  thofe  Goods  to  be  his 
(amongft  which  were  his  Bedding  and  Furniture  for  his  Cabin,  and  all  his 
30  Plate  and  other  Things  fuitable),  and  likewife  a  Note  of  all  the  other 
Goods  which  might  be  liable  to  pay  Cuftom ;  and  defired  them  ££  to  fend  one 
££  of  their  Searchers  with  the  Boat  to  his  Houfe,  where  He  fhould  receive  all 
££  their  Dues,  without  being  unladen  in  the  Port  ;”  which,  befides  the  De¬ 
lay,  would  be  liable  to  many  Inconveniences.  The  Officer  who  had  firfl 
arrefted  it,  and  who  had  Dependance  upon  a  great  Man  of  the  Country, 
who  was  not  unwilling  that  any  Affront  fhould  be  put  upon  the  Earl, 
roughly  refufed  to  fuffer  it  to  pafs  without  being  firfl;  unladen;  but  being 
over-ruled  by  the  other  Officers,  vented  his  Anger  in  very  unmannerly 
Language  againft  the  Earl :  Of  all  which  He,  being  advertifed  by  his  Ser- 
+0  vants,  fent  a  Complaint  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  defired  ££  the 
££  Fellow  might  be  fent  for  and  punifhed ;”  which  could  not  be  refufed, 
though  it  proved  troublefome  in  the  Inquiry.  For  the  Officer,  who  was 
a  Gentleman  of  a  fair  Behaviour  and  good  Repute,  denied  all  thofe  Words 
which  carried  in  them  the  worft  Interpretation;  but  juftified  the  Addon, 
and  produced  the  General’s  Warrant,  which  had  unufual  Expreffions,  and 
apparent  enough  to  have  a  particular  and  not  a  general  Intention. 

The  General  had  quick  Advertifement  of  it,  and  writ  very  paffionatelv 
from  London ,  ££  that  an  Officer  fhould  be  fent  for  without  having  committed 
££  any  other  Offence  than  in  oheying  and  executing  a  Warrant  of  his And 
?0the  other  great  Man,  who  was  of  great  Importance  to  the  King’s  Service 
and  in  the  higheft  Truft  in  that  Country,  writ  feveral  Letters  ££  how  impof- 
<£  fible  it  would  be  to  carry  on  the  King’s  Service  in  that  Country,  if  that 
££  Officer  fhould  be  punifhed  for  doing  that,  when  He  ought  to  be  pu- 
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«  nifhed  if  He  had  not  done  it ;”  and  therefore  defired,  “  that  He  might 
“  be  repaired  by  them  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  fent  for.” 

Sir  William  Coventry  had  now  full  Sea-Room  to  give  Vent  to  all  his 
Paflions,  and  to  incenfe  the  Duke,  who  was  enough  offended  without  fuch 
Contributions :  “If  this  proceeded  from  Covetoufnefs,  it  was  not  probable 
“  that  it  would  be  fatisfied  with  fo  little ;  and  therefore  it  was  probable,  that 
«  though  the  Officers  might  not  have  received  above  the  Value  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds,”  which  was  affigned  to  each,  “yet  himfelf  would  not  be 
“  contented  with  fo  little  as  two  thoufand ;  and  They  might  therefore  well 
«  conceive  that  He  had  taken  much  more,  which  ought  to  be  examined  !0 
“  with  the  greatefl  Striclnefs.”  There  had  been  Nothing  faid  before  of 
not  taking  Advantage  enough  upon  the  Enemy  in  all  Occafions  which  had 
been  offered*  and  of  not  purfuing  them  far  enough,  which  was  not  now 
renewed,  with  Advice  “  that  Pie  might  be  prefently  fent  for;”  though  it 
was  known  that,  as  foon  as  Pie  could  put  the  Ships  into  the  Ports  to  which 
they  were  defigned,  He  would  come  to  Oxford.  And  there  were  great  un¬ 
derhand  Endeavours,  that  the  Houle  of  Commons  might  be  inflamed  with 
this  Mifcarriage  and  Mifdemeanor,  and  prefent  it  as  a  Complaint  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  as  fit  to  be  examined  and  brought  to  Judgment  before  that 
Tribunal.  And  They,  who  with  all  the  Malice  imaginable  did  endeavour  zo 
in  vain  to  kindle  this  Fire,  perfuaded  the  King  and  the  Duke,  “  that  by 
“  their  foie  A&ivity  and  Interefl  it  was  prevented  for  that  Time,  becaufe 
“  the  Seffion  was  too  fhort,  and  that  all  neceffary  Evidence  could  not  be 
“  foon  produced  at  Oxford ;  but  that,  as  foon  as  the  Plague  fhould  ceafe  to 
•  “  fuch  a  Degree  in  London  that  the  Parliament  might  alienable  there,  it 

ct  would  be  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  purfuing 
<£  that  Complaint,”  of  which  Nobody  thought  but  themfelves  and  They 
who  were  provoked  by  them. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  fo  good  Intelligence  from  Oxford ,  that  He 
knew  all  that  was  faid  of  him,  and  began  to  believe  that  He  had  done  un-  3o 
advifedly  in  adminiftering  Occafion  of  fpeaking  ill  to  thofe  who  greedily 
fought  for  it :  And  as  foon  as  his  Abfence  from  the  Fleet  could  be  difpenfed 
He  fully  chars  with,  He  made  Hafte  to  Oxford ,  and  gave  fo  full  an  Account  of  every 
charged/"  Day’s  A&ion*  from  the  Time  that  He  went  to  Sea  to  the  Day  of  his  Return* 
Mi/ conduct  at  anc[  Gf  fois  having  never  done  any  Thing  of  Importance,  nor  having  left  any 
Thing  undone,  but  with  and  by  the  Advice  of  the  Council  of  War,  upon 
the  Orders  He  had  received,  that  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  could  not 
but  abfolve  him  from  all  the  Imputations  of  Negligence  or  Inadvertency. 

But  for  the  breaking  Bulk  and  the  Circumftances  that  attended  it,  They 
And  makes  an  declared  They  were  unfatisfied.  And  He  confefled  “that  He  had  been  40 
ingenuous  Ac -  «  much  to  blame,”  and  afked  Pardon,  and  with  fuch  Excufes  as  He  thought 
of  hu  impru -  might  in  fome  Degree  plead  for  him.  He  protefted,  “  it  feemed  to  him  to  have 
dence'  “  had  fome  Necefiity :  That  the  whole  Fleet  was  in  a  general  Indifpofition, 

“  and  complained  that  for  all  that  Summer  A6tion”  (which  indeed  had  been 
full  of  Merit)  “  They  had  Nothing  given  to  them,  not  without  fome  mut- 
“  tering  that  They  would  have  Somewhat  out  of  thofe  India  Ships  before 
“  They  would  part  with  them ;  infomuch  as  He  had  a  real  Apprehenfion 
“  that  They  had  a  Purpofe  to  plunder  them.  And  He  fhould  have  feared 
“  more,  if  He  had  not  complied  with  the  Flag-Officers  Importunity :  And 
“  thereupon  He  confented  that  They  fhould  have  each  of  them  the  Value  of  50 
“  one  thoufand  Pounds,  and  which  He  was  moil  confident  the  Goods  which 
“  had  been  delivered  to  them  did  not  exceed.”  He  confefled  “  He  had  not 
“enough  confidered  the  Confequence,  and  that  They  who  had  not  re- 

“  ceived 
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“  ceived  any  Donative  would  be  more  difpleafed,  than  They  who  had  it 
£<  were  fatisfied  with  it;  which  He  acknowledged  was  the  Cafe :  That  He 
£C  was  heartily  forry  for  permitting  any  fuch  Thing  to  be  done,  and  more  for 
££  havingtaken  any  himfelf,  and  humbly  alked  Pardon  for  Both;  and  defired 
£C  that  his  own  Part,  which  remained  entire,  might  be  reftored  to  the  Ship 
“  from  whence  it  had  been  taken,  which  He  would  caufe  to  be  done.” 

A  more  ingenuous  Acknowledgement  could  not  be  made:  And  They 
who  could  not  but  oblerve  many  Perfons  every  Day  excufed  for  more 
enormous  Tranfgrefiions,  did  hope  that  He,  who  had  fo  few  Faults  to  an- 
rofwer  for,  would  have  been  abfolved  for  that  Trefpafs.  And  the  King  him-  with  which 
felf  ufed  him  very  gracioufiy,  and  fo  did  the  Duke;  and  He  was  fent  backj^-^Jf ,J 
to  the  Fleet,  to  give  Order  for  the  fending  out  a  Winter-Guard  and  order¬ 
ing  all  other  maritime  Affairs,  and  for  the  fending  up  the  Indian  Ships  into 
the  River,  with  great  Care  that  none  of  the  Seamen  fhould  go  on  Shore, 
where  the  Plague  ftill  raged  little  if  at  all  lefs  than  it  had  done  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  :  And  fo  He  himfelf  and  moft  other  Men  believed  and  were  glad,  that 
an  ill  Bufinefs  was  fo  well  compofed.  But  Sir  William  did  not  intend  that 
it  fhould  end  there. 

The  prefent  Bufinefs,  that  muft  admit  no  Interruption,  was  the  raifing  ne  Eaft  in¬ 
to  what  Money  might  be  to  fupply  the  prefent  Neceflities  of  the  Fleet,  to  pay  fffrfbe 
the  Seamen,  and  to  make  all  Preparations  to  fet  out  the  Fleet  againft  sffce  6fthe 
the  Spring,  when  the  French  Ships  would  be  infallibly  ready  to  join  with 
the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Money  that  was  given  by  the  Parliament  would  not  be 
paid  till  long  after;  and  the  Affairs  of  the  Bankers  were  in  fuch  Diforder 
by  the  Death  of  Servants,  and  the  Plague  having  been  in  fome  of  their 
Houfes,  that  the  ufual  Courfe  of  advancing  Moneys  by  Affignations  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  General  had  written  to  the  Lord  Treafurer, 

££  that  He  thought  that  there  could  not  be  fo  good  Chapmen  for  thofe  Ships 
£C  as  the  Eaft-India  Company,  fome  whereof  had  been  with  him  to  know  the 
30  “  King’s  Pleafure ;  and  if  Authority  were  granted  to  any  Men  to  treat 
“  upon  that  Affair,  They  would  fend  for  Members  enough  of  their  Com- 
££  pany,  who  were  difperfed  in  the  Country,  to  be  prefent  at  a  Court, 

££  which  would  authorife  a  Committee  to  treat  and  contract  with  them 
And  He  faid,  £c  that  He  was  confident  that  Half  the  Money  would  be  paid 
££  upon  the  making  the  Bargain.”  The  King  was  no  fooner  advertifed  of 
this  Overture,  than  He  fent  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Mr.  Ajhburnham  to 
London  to  confer  with  the  General  and  to  be  advifed  by  him,  and  granted 
Authority  to  them  three  to  fell  thofe  two  Prizes  to  thofe  who  would  give 
moft.  And  They  found  no  Overtures  to  be  fo  advantageous  as  thofe  which 
4 o  were  made  by  that  Company :  And  yet  They  made  fo  much  Ufe  of  the 
Advantage  of  the  Time,  when  all  Men  of  notorious  Wealth  were  out  of  the 
Town,  that  They  thought  not  fit  to  make  any  Agreement  till  They  gave 
the  King  an  Account  of  the  whole  TranfaCtion,  with  their  Opinions  upon 
Conference  with  other  Men  of  Bufinefs ;  and  to  that  Purpofe  the  two 
Perfons  who  had  been  lent  to  the  General  returned  fafe  to  Oxford . 

It  hath  been  mentioned  before,  that  it  was  thought  a  great  Prefumption 
in  any  Body  to  prefume  to  interpofe  in  the  maritime  Affairs,  which  was  in¬ 
terpreted  to  be  an  Invafion  of  the  Duke’s  peculiar  Province ;  and  by  this 
Means  the  Credit  of  Sir  William  Coventry  was  fo  abfolute,  that  the  DifpofaJ. 

5c  of  all  was  in  his  Power.  He  had  perfuaded  the  Duke,  and  the  Lord  Ar-  The  King  p(r. 
lington  who  was  in  firm  Conjunction  with  him  had  prevailed  with  the fffff 
King  to  believe,  £(  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fo  incenfed  againft  the  Sandwich 
“Lord  Sandwiclfiox  his  late  Prefumption,  that  it  would  not  be  poiuble 
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“  to  hinder  them  in  their  next  affembling”  (which  was  appointed  or  re- 
folved  to  be  in  Aprils  if  it  pleafed  God  to  extinguifh  the  Sicknefs)  “  from 
falling  very  feverely  upon  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  would  be  a  very 
cc  great  Diffionour  to  the  King  if  He  were  at  that  Time  in  the  Command 
l<  of  the  Fleet,  and  that  there  was  no  Way  to  preferve  him”  (for  that  was 
their  Method  when  They  had  a  Mind  to  ruin  a  Man,  to  pretend  a  great 
Care  that  He  might  not  be  undone)  “  but  by  difmifling  him  from  that 
«  Charge,  which  probably  might  preferve  him  from  being  further  queftioned, 

«  fince  it  would  be  interpreted  a  Pilnilhment  infli&ed  on  him  by  the  King 
“  for  his  Crime,  and  fo  might  ftop  him  from  being  further  profecuted  for  io 
“  the  fame  Offence.”  To  which  They  added,  u  that  it  would  be  necef- 
ct  fary  in  another  Refped ;  for  that  many  of  the  Officers  as  well  as  com- 
«  mon  Seamen  had  opened  their  Mouths  very  wide  againft  him,  efpecially 
«  after  it  was  generally  known  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  offended 
«  with  him*  and  had  not  been  at  all  refer ved  in  charging  him  with  feveral 
“  Reproaches :  And  that  if  the  fame  Command  were  ftill  continued  in  him, 

“  it  could  not  be  prefumed  that  thofe  Men  would  ever  put  themfelves  un- 
“  der  his  Command  whom  They  had  fo  much  provoked.” 

These  Arguments  urged  by  Men  who  were  not  known,  at  leaft  by  the 
King  and  Duke,  to  be  his  Enemies,  and  one  of  them  thought  to  be  (aftd  to 
in  Truth  was  but  for  his  Conjun&ion  with  the  other)  his  Friend,  and  to 
wiffi  him  very  well,  prevailed  upon  the  Judgments  of  Both  of  them ;  in* 
lomuch  as  They  refolved  to  confer  with  the  Chancellor,  whom  They  knew 
The  King  re -  to  be  much  the  Earl’s  Friend.  And  They  Both  expreffed  “  very  much 
hifiith  “  Kindnefs  to  and  Confidence  in  the  Affe&ion  and  Integrity  and  Courage 
Homur-  “  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  though  He  was  to  be  blamed  for  his  late  Indif- 
“  cretion,  and  a  Refolution  with  their  utmoft  Power  to  defend  him  from 
«  undergoing  any  Difgrace  by  it :  But  that  it  would  contribute  raoft  to  his 
«  Prefervation,  that  He  quitted  the  Employment,  and  that  fome  other  Per^* 

“  fons  fhould  be  fent  to  command  the  next  Fleet  in  the  Spring.  For  if  He  %o 
“  fhould  again  go  to  Sea,  and  the  Parliament  fhould  prefs  to  have  him  fent 
“  for  to  anfwer  what  They  had  to  objecft  againft  him,  his  Majefty  muft 
“  either  refufe  to  confent  to  it,  which  would  make  a  Breach  with  his  Par- 
“  liament,  or  by  confenting  diforder  his  maritime  Affairs  to  thqt  Degree, 

<c  that  the  Enemy  could  not  but  take  very  great  Advantage  of  it.”  There¬ 
fore  They  commanded  the  Chancellor  to  confer  with  him  and  difcourfe 
the  whole  Matter  to  him,  to  affure  him  “  of  the  King’s  and  Duke’s  Fa- 
“  vour,  and  that  They  were  in  this  Particular  moved  only  by  their  Tender- 
“  nefs  to  him ;  and  that  fome  Expedient  fhould  be  firft  found  out  to  re- 
<c  move  him  with  Honour,  before  any  Notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  Pur-  40 
<c  pofe  to  remove  him,  and  before  any  other  Perfon  fhould  be  deputed  to 
“  the  Command ;  and  that  He  himfelf  fhould  either  propofe  the  Expedient, 

<c  if  any  fuch  occurred  to  him  that  would  be  grateful,  or  judge  of  any  that 
“  fhould  be  propofed  to  him.” 

The  chnneei-  T  h  e  Chancellor  did  prefume  to  declare,  “  that  He  thought  that  They 
i°r  againft  re .  u  were  perfuaded  to  apprehend  Somewhat  that  could  not  fall  out.  That 

moving  him .  4  1  1 

<l  He  would  not  take  upon  him  to  excufe  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  for  any  Of- 
“  fence  He  had  committed :  If  it  were  of  that  Magnitude  that  his  Majefty 
“  thought  fit  to  remove  him  from  his  Command,  Nobody  could  cenfure  it; 

“  and  it  may  be  in  a  Time  of  fo  much  Licenfe  the  Severity  might  be 
“  thought  feafonable.  But  the  Apprehenfion  that  the  Parliament  would 
u  take  more  Notice  of  what  the  Earl  had  done,  than  They  would  of  any 
“  other  Breach  of  Order  that  was  every  Day  committed,  was  without  any 
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“juft  Reafon.”  But  that  Argument  was  prelently  lilenced  by  their  under¬ 
taking  to  know  Somewhat  that  the  other  could  not  do,  and  that  there  was 
no  other  Way  to  preferve  him  but  that  which  was  propofed. 

There  was  at  that  Time  an  Opportunity  in  View,  that  might  give  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  an  Employment  very  worthy  of  him,  and  which  no  Man 
could  imagine  would  be  afligned  to  any  Man  who  was  in  Difgrace.  Sir  An  Account 
Richard  Fanjhaw ,  who  was  a  Gentleman  very  well  known  and  very  well 
beloved,  had  been  firft  Ambaftadour  in  Portugal ,  and  had  behaved  himfelf  Embafo in 
fo  well  there,  that  when  He  returned  from  thence  He  was  recommended, bp3m‘ 
i0and  upon  the  Matter  delired,  by  that  Crown  to  be  fent  to  Spain ,  as  the 
fitteft  Perfon  to  mediate  in  the  King’s  Name  between  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal-,  and  the  King  had  before  defigned  to  fend  him  Ambaftadour  into 
Spain ,  as  well  to  fettle  a  Treaty  between  Engla?id  and  Spain  (for  there 
was  none  yet),  as  to  do  all  the  Offices  between  thofe  other  Crowns  which 
were  requilite  to  the  End  aforefaid.  No  Man  knew  that  Court  better 
or  was  fo  well  verfed  in  the  Language,  having  lived  many  Years  before 
in  that  Court  in  much  better  Times.  He  had  remained  now  about  two  Years, 
with  fuch  frequent  Mortifications  as  Minifters  ufe  to  meet  with  in  Courts 
irrefolute  and  perplexed  in  their  own  Affairs,  as  the  Counfels  of  Madrid 
to  were  in  the  laft  Years  of  the  King,  as  his  Indifpofition  increafed  or  by  re¬ 
laxing  adminiftered  fome  Hope.  He  had  made  a  Journey  to  Lifbon  upon 
the  earned:  Defire  of  Spain ,  and  returned  without  Effetft.  The  Peace  was 
equally  delired  and  equally  neceflary  to  Both  Nations  :  But  the  Portugal  was 
unmoveable  in  the  Conditions  of  it,  preferring  the  Worft  that  could  fall  out, 
even  the  abandoning  their  Country,  rather  than  to  be  without  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  it ;  and  the  Spaniard  as  pofitive  not  to  part  with  their  Title, 
though  They  had  no  Hope  of  their  Subje&ion.  Nor  did  Spain  appear  fo- 
licitous  to  conclude  any  Treaty  with  England \  except  either  Portugal  might 
be  comprehended  in  it  or  abandoned  by  it. 

30  On  a  fudden,  when  the  Recovery  of  the  King  grew  more  delperate  (which  is 
never  a  Thing  notorioully  known  in  that  Court),  a  Project  for  a  Treaty  was 
fent  to  the  Ambaftadour,  containing  more  Advantages  in  Trade  to  the  Nation 
(which  are  the  mod;  important  Matters  in  all  thofe  Treaties),  and  infilling 
upon  fewer  inconvenient  Conditions,  than  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
Treaties ;  without  any  Mention  of  Tangier  or  Jamaica ,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  in  the  Entrance  into  any  Treaty  fince  the  King’s  Return  made  the 
Progrefs  impoffible :  Only  it  was  urged,  “  that  it  might  either  be  prefently 
“  accepted  and  figned  by  the  Ambaftadour,  with  a  Covenant  that  it  fhould 
“  be  confirmed  by  the  King  within  fo  many  Days  after  it  ffiould  be  pre- 
40  “  fented  to  him,  or  elle  that  there  ffiould  be  no  more  Mention  or  Dif- 
“  courfe  of  it.” 

The  Ambaftadour,  furprifed  with  this  Overture,  compared  what  was 
offered  with  what  He  was  to  demand  by  his  Inftrudions ;  and  what  was  de- 
fedive  in  thofe  Particulars  He  added  to  the  Articles  prefented  to  him,  with 
luch  Additions  as  upon  his  own  Obfervation  and  Conference  with  the  Mer¬ 
chants  occurred  to  him,  or  which  feemed  probable  to  be  granted  from  Some¬ 
what  themfelves  had  offered  more  than  had  been  demanded  by  him.  Thefe 
Alterations  and  Amendments  were  approved  and  contented  to,  and  quickly  re¬ 
turned  engroffed  and  figned  by  the  King,  on  Condition  to  be  prefently  figned 
s°  by  him,  with  the  Undertaking  that  is  formerly  mentioned.  It  had  been  wifely 
done  by  the  Ambaftadour,  and  no  more  than  his  Duty,  if  He  had  firft  ac¬ 
quainted  his  Mailer  or  the  Minifters  with  all  that  had  palled,  and  expedled  a 
particular  Order  before  He  had  figned  it.  But  that  being  expreftly  refufed, 
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without  concealing  the  Reafon  or  the  King’s  Weaknefs,  “  which”  They  de¬ 
clared  “  might  make  fuch  an  Alteration  in  Counfels,  that  if  it  were  not  done 
“in  his  Life-Time  They  knew  not  what  might  happen  after:”  This  was 
thought  as  good  an  Argument  by  him  for  the  Difpatch  as  it  was  to  them ; 
and  that  if  He  fhould  not  make  Ufe  of  this  Conjuncture,  there  would  never 
be  the  like  advantageous  Treaty  offered  again.  Hereupon  He  prefently 
figned  the  Treaty,  with  fome  fecret  Article  which  was  not  to  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  Portugal ,  otherwife  than  that  He  concluded,  by  what  had  been  faid 
to  him  at  Lftbon,  it  would  have  been  acceptable  to  them. 

This  Treaty  was  no  fooner  brought  to  the  King  by  the  Spanijh  Ambaf-  l0 
fadour  (who  had  received  it  by  an  Exprefs)  and  perufed  at  the  Council-Ta¬ 
ble,  but  many  grofs  Faults  were  found  to  be  in  it.  Befides  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Abfence,  who  would  with  greater  Abilites  have  defended  himfelf  than 
any  of  thofe  had  who  reproached  him,  it  was  no  Advantage  to  him  that 
He  was  known  to  be  much  in  the  Chancellor’s  Confidence:  And  therefore 
the  more  Pain  was  taken  to  perfuade  the  King  that  He  was  a  weak  Man 
(which  the  King  himfelf  knew  him  not  to  be) ;  and  They  put  fuch  a  Glofs 
upon  many  of  the  Articles,  and  rejected  others  as  unprofitable  which  were 
thought  to*  contain  Matters  of  great  Moment,  that  They  would  not  confent 
that  a  Trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  could  be  any  Benefit  to  England ,  and  the 
like.  In  the  End,  the  King  concluded  that  He  would  not  fign  the  Treaty; 
for  which  He  had  fome  Accefs  of  Reafon  within  a  Month  after,  by  the 
Death  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

He i, recalled.  When  all  thefe  Reproaches  were  call:  upon  the  Ambafladour,  and  Notice 

given  that  the  King  did  difavow  the  Treaty  and  refufed  to  fign  it;  it 
was  reafonably  refolved  that  He  ought  not  to  remain  there  longer  as  Am- 
baffadour,  but  to  be  recalled.  But  the  Plague  driving  the  King  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  difperfing  the  Council,  the  purfuing  this  Refolution  was  no  more 
affumed,  till  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  made  it  thought  on  as 
a  good  Expedient ;  and  the  Chancellor  was  directed  in  his  Difcourfe  with  $0 
the  Earl  to  mention  it,  as  a  proper  Expedient  in  his  Condition  to  be  laid 
Hold  on  and  embraced. 

The  Chancellor  entered  upon  the  whole  Difcourfe  with  that  Freedom 
and  Opennefs  that  became  a  Man  who  He  knew  was  not  fufpeCled  by 
him.  He  told  him  all  that  himfelf  knew  of  the  Affair,  and  the  Ap- 
prehenfion  the  King  had  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Expedient  He  had 
thought  of  to  remove  him  out  of  the  Reach  or  Noife  of  Clamour,  of 
which  He  made  him  the  Judge  ;  and  “  if  He  did  not  like  this  Employment 
“  for  Spainy  fome  other  fhould  be  thought  of  and  publifhed  before  it  fhould 
“  be  known,  and  before  the  Command  of  the  Fleet  fhould  be  committed  to  4o 
“  any  other.” 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  lamented  “  that  it  had  been  in  any  Body’s  Power 
“  to  make  fo  ill  Impreffions  in  the  King  and  the  Duke,  upon  his  having 
“  committed  a  Trefpafs  for  which  He  was  heartily  forry and  confeffed 
“  it  was  a  Preemption  and  Indifcretion,  the  ill  Confequence  whereof  He 
“  had  not  had  Wit  enough  to  difcover :  However  He  did  not  yet  think  it  fo 
“  great,  as  to  make  him  fear  to  give  an  Account  of  it  before  the  Parlia- 
“  ment,  or  any  Thing  that  They  could  do  upon  it.”  He  feemed  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  Offices  Sir  William  Coventry  did  him,  “  in  drawing  Com- 
“  plaints  and  Reproaches  from  thofe  who  had  neither  Caufe  nor  Inclination  TO 
“  to  fpeak  to  his  Difad  vantage.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  General’s  Want  of 
“  Juftice  towards  him,  which  He  knew  not  to  what  to  impute  but  to 
“  his  Pride  and  Weaknefs.  He  did  acknowledge  it  great  Bounty  in  the 
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“  King,  fince  He  thought  him  unfit  and  unworthy  to  continue  in  the  Com- 
“  mand  He  had,  that  He  would  yet  afiign  him  to  fo  honourable  an  Em- 
“  ployment ;  which,  though  it  could  not  wipe  off  the  Reproach  of  being 
“  difmiffed  from  the  other  Charge,  was  yet  a  fufficient  Evidence  that  He 
“  was  not  out  of  his  Majefty’s  good  Opinion  and  Confidence :  And  there- 
“  fore  He  did  with  all  Cheerfulnefs  fubmit  to  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure,  and 
££  would  be  ready  for  his  Journey  to  Spain  as  foon  as  his  Difpatch  fhould  be 
££  prepared.” 

H  e  told  him  then,  c<  that  He  was  in  one  Refpedt  glad  to  be  removed 
10  “  from  his  prefent  Command,  for  He  was  confident  that  He  would  fee  no 
“  more  great  Matters  done  at  Sea,  for  that  the  common  Men  were  weary  of 
££  the  War;  and  that  Sir  William  would  never  fuffer  any  Peace  to  be  in  the 
££  Fleet,  but  had  Creatures  ready  to  do  all  ill  Offices  amongft  them,  whom 
££  He  cherilhed  and  preferred  before  the  beft  Officers and  told  him  many 
other  Things  which  fell  out  afterwards,  and  faid  ££  Sir  TVillia77t  would  make 
££  any  Man  who  fhould  fucceed  him  weary  of  his  Command,  by  fending 
££  fuch  Variety  of  Orders  that  He  would  not  know  what  to  do.”  And  fhortly 
after  He  gave  him  a  perfedt  Journal  of  his  laft  Expedition,  in  which  there 
were  indeed  many  Orders  which  muft  needs  ftartle  and  perplex  a  Commander 
20  in  Chief,  it  being  his  ufual  Courfe  to  fignify  the  Duke’s  Pleafure  in  Matters 
of  the  greateft  Importance  without  the  Duke’s  Hand;  which  yet  They 
durft  not  difobey,  nor  produce  in  their  own  Juffification,  being  fuch  as 
in  Truth  were  no  fuch  Warrants  as  They  ought  to  obey,  and  yet  would 
reflect  upon  his  Royal  Highnefs:  And  told  him  likewife  of  the  ill  Inven¬ 
tions  He  had  fet  on  Foot,  by  which  Prince  Rupert  was  flopped  from  being 
joined  with  him  in  the  Command  of  the  laft  Fleet. 

When  the  Chancellor  had  informed  the  King  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  ne  Earief 
his  Submifiion  to  his  Pleafure,  and  that  He  would  be  ready  to  undertake  ^ndwkh 

7  J  ^ '  jent  AmbaJTa - 

the  Employment  for  Spain  as  foon  as  his  Majefty  pleafed ;  hereupon  the  King  dour  Extract ~ 
3o  declared  his  Refolution  in  Council  to  fend  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  his  Extra-  spS 
ordinary  Ambaffadour,  as  well  to  corredt  and  amend  the  Miftakes  and  Er- 
rours  in  the  late  Treaty,  as  farther  to  mediate  the  Peace  with  Portugal, 
which  upon  the  Death  of  the  King  was  in  fome  Refpedt  more  practicable. 

And  to  that  Purpofe  He  fent  Sir  Robert  Southwell ,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Council,  Envoy  into  Portugal ,  that  the  Earl  might  the  better  know  the 
Inclinations  of  that  People :  And  all  Inftrudtions  neceffary  were  prefently  to 
be  prepared  to  Both  thofe  Ends. 

This  firft  Work  being  thus  difpatched,  it  remained  to  fettle  the  Com-  The  Kin„ 
mand,  for  the  enfuing  Year,  of  the  Fleet;  and  there  can  be  little  Doubt th^nkt\n°^rphue 
40  made,  but  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  had  refolved  this  at  the  fame  Rupert  and 
Time  that  They  determined  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  fhould  not  continue  fj^Zlirah. 
in  it :  However  it  was  communicated  to  Nobody,  till  the  Defignation  of  the 
other  was  publifhed.  Then  the  King  told  the  Chancellor,  ££  that  his  Bro- 
££  ther  and  He  had  long  confidered  that  Affair,  and  could  not  think  of  any 
Expedient  fo  good  for  the  Performance  of  that  Service,  as  a  Conjun&ion 
between  Prince  Rupert  and  the  General,  and  making  them  Both  joint  Com- 
££  manders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet  for  the  next  Expedition.”  There  had  many 
Exceptions  occurred  to  them  againft  committing  the  Charge  to  either  of  them 
fingly ;  nor  were  They  without  Apprehenhon  of  fome  which  might  fall  out 
50by  joining  them  together,  which  would  be  much  greater,  if  They  were  not 
Both  well  prepared  to  embrace  the  Occafion,  and  themfelves  to  like  the  De- 
fignation.  For  the  doing  this  the  Chancellor  was  again  thought  to  be  the 
fitted:  Man,  being  believed  to  have  the  greateft  Intereft  in  Both  of  them, 
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and  moft  in  him  from  whom  the  greateft  Difficulties  were  expected  to  arife, 
which  was  Prince  Rupert.  It  was  eafy  to  know  Prince  Rupert1 s  Mind, 
who  was  in  the  Houfe :  Yet  They  were  Both  in  Cafes  of  that  Nature  de- 
firous  always  to  impart  what  They  defired  by  others,  rather  than  to  debate 
it  fdrffc  themfelves.  But  then  the  General  was  at  London ,  befieged  by  the 
Plague;  and  the  Matter  was  not  lit  to  be  communicated  by  Letter,  be- 
caufe,  if  He  lhould  make  any  Scruple  of  concurring  in  it,  it  was  to  be 
declined. 

Upon  thefe  Considerations  it  was  refolved,  firft,  that  the  Chancellor 
fhould  prepare  Prince  Rupert ,  and  then  that  the  General  fhould  be  fent  for  io 
to  Oxford  upon  Pretences,  of  which  enough  would  occur.  The  Prince, 
Prince  Rupert  though  He  was  much  more  willing  to  have  gone  alone,  willingly  conformed 
fuff /fine  to  the  King’s  Pleafure :  And  fo  both  the  King  and  Duke  fpake  at  large 
commifton.  ]qm  UpGn  all  that  was  neceflary  to  be  adjufted.  And  the  General  was 

fent  to,  “  that  it  was  neceflary  for  the  King  to  confer  with  him  upon  fome 
“  Propofitions,  which  were  made  to  him  upon  the  Eafi- India  Ships”  (which  ' 
TranfaCbion  was  not  at  that  Time  yet  concluded);  ££  and  therefore  that  on 
“  Such  a  Day  He  fhould  come  from  London  early  in  the  Morning”  (for  it 
was  deep  Winter)  ££  in  his  own  Coach  to  Beaconsfield \  where  He  Should 
££  find  another  Coach  ready  to  receive  him,  and  another  at  another  Stage;  10 
“  fo  that  He  might  be  with  Eafe  at  Oxford  the  fame  Night,”  as  He  was, 
and  very  gracioufly  received  by  the  King,  as  He  deferved  to  be.  But  as  He 
had  no  Manner  of  Imagination  of  the  true  Reafon  why  He  was  fent  for,  fb 
neither  his  Majefty  nor  the  Duke  would  impart  it  to  him,  out  of  real  Ima¬ 
gination  that  it  would  not  be  grateful  to  him ;  but  that  was  left  to  be  im¬ 
parted  and  dexteroufly  managed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  whom,  as  was  faid 
before,  it  was  generally  believed  that  He  had  great  Confidence. 

“The  Chancel-  He  the  next  Morning  entered  into  Conference  with  him,  and  after  general 
///the  Ge-  Difcourfes  told  him,  “  that  the  King  had  difpofed  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to 
wr  theu  another  Employment,  for  which  He  did  not  feem  Sorry;  and  that  it  ?0 
££  muff  be  now  thought  of,  who  was  fit  to  command  in  his  Place:  That  there 
££  was  no  Hope  of  Peace,  inftead  whereof  there  would  be  an  entire  Con¬ 
junction  between  France  and  the  Dutch  ;  and  that  the  French  Fleet”  (the 
Ambafladours  being  about  this  Time  gone)  “  would  be  ready  to  join  with  them 
££  as  Soon  as  They  fhould  put  to  Sea;  and  there  was  much  Doubt  that  the  Dane 
“  would  betake  himfelf  to  the  fame  Alliance ;  and  all  would  be  at  Sea  before 
“  We  fhould  be,  except  extraordinary  Diligence  were  ufed,  which  the  Con- 
££  tinuance  of  the  Plague  would  hardly  admit.”  The  General  prefently 
anfwered,  “  that  no  Perfon  was  fo  fit  for  that  Command  as  Prince  Rupert , 

££  who  underftood  the  Seas  well,  and  had  that  Courage  that  was  neceflary /to 
“  in  this  Conjuncture.” 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  ££  that  the  King  had  great  Confidence  in  the 
££  AffeCtion  and  unquestionable  Courage  of  Prince  Rupert :  But  He  was  not 
££  Sure,  that  the  Quicknefs  of  his  Spirit  and  the  Strength  of  his  Paflion  might 
££  not  Sometimes  ftand  in  Need  of  the  Advice  and  Afliftance  of  a  Friend,  who 
£C  fhould  be  in  equal  Authority  with  him  ;  and  had  therefore  thought  of  find- 
££  ing  Some  fit  PerSon  to  be  joined  with  him,  and  So  make  one  Admiral  of  two 
£l  Perfons.”  To  which  the  other  not  replying  Suddenly,  He  continued  his 
DifcourSe,  Saying  ££  that  the  King  had  Such  a  Perfon  in  his  View,  whom 
££  He  would  never  acquaint  with  it,  until  He  might  find  fome  Way  to  yo 
££  difcover  that  the  propofing  it  would  not  be  ingrateful  to  him ;  and 
££  that  He  was  obliged  to  make  this  Difcovery,  and  that  the  PerSon  in  the 
££  King’s  View  was  himfelf ;  and  that  if  He  and  Prince  Rupert  were  joined 
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“  in  the  Command  of  the  Fleet  and  undertook  it,  his  Majefty  would  be^ 

“  lieve  that  He  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  Power,  and  would  with  great 
t£  Hope  commit  all  the  reft  to  God  Almighty.”  He  faid,  “  He  thought 
“  He  had  behaved  himfelf  moft  like  a  Friend  in  telling  him  fhortly  and 
“  plainly  what  the  King’s  Drift  was,  towards  which,  though  the  Secret 
“  was  known  to  none  but  the  Duke  of  York ,  yet  fuch  an  Advance  was 
“  made,  that  his  Majefty  was  well  afliired  that  Prince  Rupert  would  readily 
“  comply  with  his  Pleafure.”  Upon  the  whole  Matter  He  deftred  him  “  to 
deal  as  like  a  Friend  with  him,  and  to  tell  him  freely  if  He  had  no  Mind 
jo  u  to  the  Employment;  and  He  would  take  upon  him  to  prevent  the  making 
<£  the  Proportion  to  him,  and  that  neither  the  King  nor  Duke  fhould  take 
“  it  unkindly.” 

The  General  appeared  really  furprifed  and  full  of  Thoughts:  And  after  a 
lhort  Paufe  He  deftred  him  “  not  to  believe  that  He  made  the  leaft  Difficulty 
“  in  his  Thoughts  of  undertaking  the  Service  ;  but  many  Things  had  oc- 
“  curred  to  him  in  the  Difcourfe,  which  He  would  mention  anon.”  He  faid, 

<£  that  for  his  own  Part  He  fhould  be  willing  to  go  out  of  London  To-mor- 
“  row,  and  think  himfelf  much  fafer  in  any  Action  againft  the  Dutch  than 
t£  He  could  be  in  the  Poft  He  was,  where  every  Day  Men  died  about  him 
“  and  in  his  View ;  and  as  He  thought  that  He  had  done  the  King  better 
61  Service  by  flaying  in  Londoji^  than  He  could  have  done  in  any  other  Place, 

££  fo  He  believed  if  the  Sicknefs  fhould  continue”  (as  it  was  like  enough  to 
do,  there  appearing  yet  very  little  Decreafe),  “  his  Majefty  might  think  that 
££  his  Prefence  might  be  as  neceftary  there  as  it  had  been.”  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  replied,  ££  that  his  Majefty  had  forefeen  that  Contingency ;  and  had 
“  already  refolved  that  if  that  fell  out  to  be  the  Cafe,  He  fhould  rather  de- 
££  ftre  his  Reftdence  fhould  be  where  it  had  been  (though  He  was  much 
u  troubled  to  expofe  him  to  fo  much  Hazard)  than  in  any  other  Place : 

“  But  that  his  Majefty’s  Confidence  in  the  Mercy  of  God,  that  He  would 
3o  ££  take  oft  this  heavy  Vifitation  before  the  End  of  Winter,  had  fuggefted 
<£  the  other  Deftgnation  of  him  to  the  Service  of  the  Fleet,  upon  the  good 
“  Conduct  whereof  his  own  and  the  Kingdom’s  Happinefs  fo  much  de- 
•  ' 

General  quickly  replied,  ££  that  for  that  Matter  He  was  fo  willing  General 
“  to  engage  himfelf,  that  if  the  King  pleafed  He  would  moft  readily  ferveA^^'^ 
“  under  the  Command  of  Prince  Rupert To  which  the  other  anfwered/""- 
as  readily,  ££  that  the  King  would  never  confent  to  that.”  And  fo  They 
refolved  prefently  to  go  to  the  King,  that  his  Majefty  and  the  Duke  might 
know  what  would  pleafe  them  fo  much.  And  as  They  were  going,  the 
40  General  faid  fmiling,  ££  that  He  would  tell  him  now  what  the  true  Caufe 
££  was,  that  had  made  that  Paufe  in  him  upon  the  firft  Difcourfe  of  the 
££  Bufinefs ;  and  that  it  would  be  neceftary  for  him,  after  all  Things  fhould 
££  be  adj ufted  with  the  King  and  Duke  and  Prince  Rupert ,  that  what  con- 
££  cerned  him  fhould  ftill  remain  a  Secret,  and  Prince  Rupert  be  underftood 
££  to  have  that  Command  alone.  For  if  his  Wife  fhould  come  to  know  it, 

££  before  He  had  by  Degrees  prepared  her  for  it,  She  would  break  out  into 
££  fuch  Paflions  as  would  be  very  uneafy  to  him  :  But  He  would  in  a  fhort 
££  Time  difpofe  her  well  enough  ;  and  in  the  mean  Time  Nothing  fhould 
££  be  omitted  on  his  Part,  that  was  neceftary  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Y  tc  Service.”  Hereupon  the  King,  the  Duke,  the  Prince  and  the  Ge¬ 
neral  confulted  of  all  that  was  to  be  done:  And  He  at  the  End  of  two 
Days  returned  to  London  with  the  fame  Expedition  that  He  came  to  Ox¬ 
ford ,  together  with  Sir  George  Carteret  the  Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  and  all 
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Orders  that  were  requisite  for  the  Sale  of  the  Eafi-India  Ships,  upon  which 
all  Provifions  for  the  Fleet  were  to  be  made. 

Though  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  had  preferred  that  excellent  Harmony 
that  the  King  had  propofed,  and  hardly  wifhed  any  Thing  in  which  They 
had  not  concurred,  infomuch  as  never  Parliament  fo  entirely  fympathifed 
with  his  MajePy ;  and  though  it  pafi’ed  more  A<Ps  for  his  Honour  and  Se¬ 
curity  than  any  other  had  ever  done  in  fo  fhort  a  Seflion :  Yet  it  produced  a 
Precedent  of  a  very  unhappy  Nature,  the  CircumPances  whereof  in  the  pre- 
fent  were  unufual  and  pernicious,  and  the  Confequences  in  the  future  very 
mifchievous,  and  therefore  not  unfit  to  be  fet  out  at  large.  IO 

The  Lord  Aldington  and  Sir  William  Coventry ,  clofely  united  in  the 
fame  Purpofes  and  efpecially  againfi  the  Chancellor,  had  a  great  Defire  to 
find  fome  Means  to  change  the  Courfe  and  Method  of  the  King’s  Counfels; 
which  They  could  hardly  do  whilP  the  fame  Perfons  continued  Pill  in  the 
fame  Employments.  Their  Malice  was  moll  againft  the  Chancellor  :  Yet 
They  knew  not  what  SuggePions  to  make  to  the  King  againP  him,  having 
always  pretended  to  his  MajePy,  how  falfely  foever,  to  have  a  great  EPeem 
of  him.  Their  Proieft  therefore  was  to  remove  the  Treafurer,  who  was  as 
weary  of  his  Office  and  of  the  Court  as  any  Body  could  be  of  him  :  But  his 
Reputation  was  fo  great,  his  Wifdom  fo  unquePionable,  and  >  his  Integrity  1Q 
fo  confePed,  that  They  knew  in  neither  of  thofe  Points  He  could  be  im¬ 
peached.  And  the  King  himfelf  had  Kindnefs  and  Reverence  towards  him, 
though  He  had  for  fome  Years  thought  him  lefs  active,  and  fo  lefs  Pt  for 
that  AdminiPration,  than  every  Body  elfe  knew  him  to  be  :  And  thefe 
Men  had  long  inPnuated  unto  his  MajePy,  “  how  ill  all  the  BuPnefs  of  the 
“  Exchequer  was  managed  by  the  continual  InPrmities  of  the  Treafurer, 

“  who  between  the  Gout  and  the  Stone  had  not  Eafe  enough  to  attend  the 
“  painful  Fun&ion  of  that  Office,  but  left  the  Whole  to  be  managed  and 
“  governed  by  his  Secretary  Sir  Philip  Warwick ;”  upon  whofe  Experience 
and  Fidelity  He  did  in  Truth  much  rely,  as  He  had  Reafon  to  do,  his  ?Q 
Reputation  for  Both  being  very  Pgnal  and  univerfal.  And  towards  faPen- 
ing  this  Reproach  They  had  the  Contribution  of  the  Lord  Afloley ,  who  was 
good  at  looking  into  other  Mens  Offices,  and  was  not  pleafed  to  fee  Sir 
Philip  Warwick's  Credit  greater  than  his  with  the  Treafurer,  and  his  Ad¬ 
vice  more  followed.  And  the  other  two  had  craftily  inPnuated  to  him, 
that  He  would  make  much  a  better  Treafurer;  which,  whilP  He  thought 
They  were  in  Earned,  prevailed  with  him  not  only  to  fugged  Materials  to 
them  for  that  Reproach,  but  to  inculcate  the  fame  to  the  King  upon  feveral 
OccaPons:  But  when  He  difcovered  that  They  intended  Nothing  of  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  Particular,  He  withdrew  from  that  Intrigue,  though  in  all  40 
other  Particulars  He  Pded  with  them. 

The  King  was  too  eafy  in  making  Afiignations  upon  his  Revenue, 
which  would  make  it  uncapable  to  latisfy  others  which  were  more  necef- 
fary,  and  to  grant  Suits  by  Leafe  or  Farm  (fometimes  to  worthy  Men), 
which  were  of  mifchievous  Confequence  to  all  the  Meafures  which  could 
be  taken;  and  thofe  the  Treafurer  found  himfelf  obliged  to  Pop:  And  com¬ 
monly  upon  informing  the  King  of  it  and  of  his  Reafons,  his  MajePy  was 
very  well  pleafed  with  what  He  had  done,  and  (as  hath  been  faid  before) 
did  often  give  himfelf  Eafe  from  the  Importunity  of  many,  by  Pgning  the 
Warrants  They  brought  to  him,  in  Confidence  that  either  the  Chancellor  or  TO 
Treafurer  would  not  fuffer  them  to  pafs.  However  it  raifed  Clamour;  and 
there  were  Men  enough  who  had  the  fame  Provocation  to  make  a  great 
Noife ;  and  They  eafily  found  Countenance  from  others,  who  dePred  it 
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fhould  be  believed,  ££  that  it  was  a  high  Arrogance  and  Prefumption  in  anv 
“  Subjed  to  Pop  any  Signature  of  the  King,  and  fo  make  his  Majefty’s 
££  Grace  and  Bounty  to  be  ineffectual,  if  his  Approbation  and  Confent  was 
££  not  likewife  procured.”  There  was  vifibly  great  Want  of  Money,  though 
there  were  vaft  Sums  raifed ;  which  They  laboured  to  perfuade  the  King 
~  proceeded  from  the  Unfkilfulnels  or  Unadivity  of  the  Treafurer,  who  was 
again  tired  with  the  Vexation  and  Indignity,  when  He  had  fo  frequently 
prefented  the  King  with  the  Particulars  of  the  Receipts  and  Dilburfementsj 
and  made  it  demonftrable  how  much  his  Expenles  exceeded  all  his  Income ; 

10  and  how  impofiible  it  would  be,  without  lefiening  thefe,  to  provide  where¬ 
withal  to  fupply  neceffary  Occafions:  But  this  was  an  ungracious  Subjed, 
and  opened  more  Mouths  than  could  eafily  be  flopped. 

There  was  a  Man  who  hath  been  often  named.  Sir  George  Downing. 
who  by  having  been  fome  Years  in  the  Office  of  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  being  of  a  reftlefs  Brain,  did  underftand  enough  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Revenue  and  of  the  Courfe  of  the  Receipt,  to  make  others  who 
underflood  lefs  of  it  to  think  that  He  knew  the  Bottom  of  it,  and  that  the 
Expedients,  which  fhould  be  propofed  by  him  towards  a  Reformation,  could 
not  but  be  very  pertinent  and  pradicable.  And  He  was  not  unhurt  in  the 
ao  Emoluments  of  his  own  Office,  which  were  leflened  by  the  Affignations  made 
to  the  Bankers  upon  the  Receipts  themfelves,  without  the  Money’s  ever 
paffing  through  the  Tellers  Office ;  by  which,  though  They  did  receive  their 
juft  Fees,  They  had  not  what  They  would  have  taken  if  the  Money  had 
palled  through  their  own  Hands.  He  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
very  voluminous  Speaker,  who  would  be  thought  wiler  in  Trade  than  any 
of  the  Merchants,  and  to  underftand  the  Myftery  of  all  Profeffions  much 
better  than  the  Profeflors  of  them.  And  fuch  a  Kind  of  Chat  is  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  a  Crowd  (where  few  underftand  many  Subjects),  who  are  always 
glad  to  find  thole  put  out  of  Countenance  who  thought  They  underftood  it 
30  beft  :  And  fo  They  were  much  pleafed  to  hear  Sir  George  Dow?iing  inveigh 
againft  the  Ignorance  of  thofe,  who  could  only  fmile  at  his  Want  of 
Knowledge. 

This  Gentleman  was  very  grateful  to  Sir  William  Coveiitry  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Arlington1  and  was  ready  to  inftrudt  them  in  all  the  Mifcarriages  and 
Overfights  in  the  Treafury,  and  to  propofe  Ways  of  Reformation  to  them* 

££  The  Root  of  all  Mifcarriage  was  the  unlimited  Power  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
£<  furer,  that  no  Money  could  iflue  out  without  his  particular  Direction, 
w  and  all  Money  was  paid  upon  no  other  Rules  than  his  Order ;  fo  that  let 
££  the  King  want  as  much  as  was  poffible,  no  Money  could  be  paid  by  his 
4o££  without  the  Treafurer’s  Warrant;”  which  to  Men  who  underftood  no 
more  than  They  did  feemed  a  very  great  Incongruity.  ££  But,”  He  faid,  AProga  of 
££  it  there  were  fuch  a  Claufe  inferted  into  the  Bill  which  was  to  be  palfed  Downing5/* 
££  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  Money,  it  might  prevent  all  Inconveniences, 

££  and  the  King’s  Money  would  be  paid  only  to  thofe  Perfons  and  Purpofes 
££  to  which  his  Majefty  fhould  affign  them ;  and  more  Money  would  be 
<£  prefently  advanced  upon  this  A6t  of  Parliament,  than  the  Credit  of  the 
££  Bankers  could  procure for  He  forefaw,  that  would  be  a  very  natural 
Obje&ion  againft  his  Claufe  and  the  Method  He  propofed. 

He  made  his  Difcourfe  fo  plaufible  to  them  that  They  were  much 
sc  pleafed  with  it ;  and  it  provided  for  fo  many  of  their  own  Ends,  that  They 
neither  did  nor  were  able  to  confider  the  Reverfe  of  it,  but  were  moft  foli- 
citous  that  there  might  no  Obftrudlions  arile  in  the  Way.  If  it  fhould 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Chancellor,  He  would  oppofe  it  for  the 
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Novelty,  and  the  Confequences  that  might  attend  it ;  and  if  the  Trea- 
furer  had  Notice  of  it,  He  would  not  confent  to  it  for  the  Indignity  that 
his  Office  was  fubje&ed  to:  They  therefore  difcourfed  it  to  the  King  as 
a  Matter  of  high  Importance  to  his  Service  if  it  were  fecretly  carried ;  and 
then  brought  the  Projector,  who  was  an  indefatigable  Talker,  to  inform 
his  Majefty  of  the  many  Benefits  which  would  accrue  to  his  Service  by 
this  new  Method  that  He  had  devifed,  and  the  many  Mifchiefs  which  would 
be  prevented. 

There  were  many  Things  which  were  fuggefted,  that  were  agreeable 
to  fome  Fancies  that  the  King  himfelf  had  entertained ;  there  would-  not  to 
need  now  fo  many  Formalities,  as  Warrants  and  Privy  Seals,  before  Monies 
could  be  paid ;  and  Money  might  hereafter  iffue  out  and  be  paid  without 
the  Treasurer  s  Privity ;  in  which  many  Conveniences  feemed  to  appear : 
Though  befides  the  Innovation  and  Breach  of  all  old  Order,  which  is  ever 
attended  by  many  Mifchiefs  unforefeen,  there  were  very  great  Inconveniences 
in  View  in  thofe  very  Particulars  which  They  fancied  to  be  Conveniences. 
But  it  was  enough  that  the  King  fo  well  liked  the  Advice  upon  Conference 
with  them  three,  that  He  refolved  to  communicate  it  with  no  others ;  but 
appointed  that  when  the  Bill  for  Supply  ffiould  be  brought  into  the  Houfe 

(it  being  to  be,  as  was  faid  before,  for  the  Sum  of - ),  at  the  Com-  ao 

mitment  Downing  ffiould  offer  that  Provifo ,  which  had  been  drawn  by  him¬ 
felf,  and  read  to  the  King  and  the  other  two.  And  becaufe  it  was  fore- . 
feen,  that  it  would  be  oppofed  by  many  of  thofe  who  were  known  to  be 
very  affectionate  to  the  King’s  Service,  They  had  all  Authority  privately 
to  affure  them,  that  it  was  offered  with  the  King’s  Approbation. 

Against  the  Time  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  brought  in,  They  prepared 
a  cbmour  the  Houfe  by  many  unfeafonable,  bitter  Invedtives  againft  the  Bankers, 
fe'Bankerf  called  them  Cheats,  Bloodfuckers,  Extortioners,  and  loaded  them  with  all 
the  Reproaches  which  can  be  caff  upon  the  worft  Men  in  the  World,  and 
would  have  them  looked  upon  as  the  Caufes  of  all  the  King’s  Neceffities,  3° 
and  of  the  Want  of  Monies  throughout  the  Kingdom:  All  which  was  a 
plaufible  Argument,  as  all  Invedtives  againft  particular  Men  are;  and  all 
Men  who  had  Faculties  of  depraving,  and  of  making  ill  Things  appear 
worfe  than  they  are,  were  eafily  engaged  with  them.  The  Bankers  did  not 
conlift  of  above  the  Number  of  five  or  fix  Men,  fome  whereof  were  Al¬ 
dermen  and  had  been  Lord-Mayors  of  London ,  and  all  the  ’reft  were  Al¬ 
dermen  or  had  fined  for  Aldermen.  They  were  a  Tribe  that  had  rifen 
and  grown  up  in  Cromwell's  Time,  and  never  were  heard  of  before  the 
late  Troubles,  till  when  the  whole  Trade  of  Money  had  paffed  through 
the  Hands  of  the  Scriveners :  They  were  for  the  moft  Part  Goldfmiths,  4° 
Men  known  to  be  fo  rich,  and  of  fo  good  Reputation,  that  all  the  Mo¬ 
ney  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  trufted  or  depofited  in  their  Hands. 

'The  Advantage  From  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Return,  when  though  great  and  vaft  Sums 
felLhrs.  were  granted,  yet  fuch  vaft  Debts  were  prefently  to  be  paid,  the  Armies 
by  Land  and  Sea  to  be  prefently  difcharged,  that  the  Money  that  was  to  be 
collected  in  fix  and  fix  Months  would  not  provide  for  thofe  prefent  unavoid¬ 
able  Iffues ;  but  there  muft  be  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  gotten 
together  in  few  Days,  before  They  could  begin  to  difband  the  Armies  or  to 
pay  the  Seamen  oft ;  the  deferring  whereof  every  Month  increafed  the 
Charge  to  an  incredible  Proportion  :  None  could  fupply  thofe  Occafions  5° 
but  the  Bankers,  which  brought  the  King’s  Minifters  firft  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  They  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  their  Proceedings,  that  They 
did  always  declare,  (( that  They  were  fo  neceffary  to  the  King’s  Affairs, 
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“  that  They  knew  not  how  to  have  condu&ed  them  without  that  Af- 
“  fidance.” 

The  Method  of  Proceeding  with  them  was  thus.  As  foon  as  an  A6t  of  m Method „/ 
Parliament  was  paffed,  the  King  fent  for  thofe  Bankers  (for  there  was  never  witb 
any  Contract  made  with  them  but  in  his  Majedy’s  Prefence) :  And  He  being 
attended  by  the  Miniders  of  the  Revenue,  and  commonly  the  Chancellor  and 
others  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Treafurer  prefented  a  particular  Informa¬ 
tion  to  the  King  of  the  mod:  urgent  Gccalions  for  prefent  Money,  either 
for  difbanding  Troops,  or  difcharging  Ships,  or  fetting  out  Fleets  (all  which 
10  are  to  be  done  together  and  not  by  Parcels) ;  fo  that  it,  was  eadly  forefeeri 
what  ready  Money  mud  be  provided.  And  this  Account  being  made,  the 
Bankers  were  called  in,  and  told,  “  that  the  King  had  Occadon  to  ufe  fuch 
“  a  Sum  of  ready  Money  within  fuch  a  Day;  They  underdood  the  Adt  of 
“  Parliament,  and  fo  might  determine  what  Money  They  could  lend  the  King, 

“  and  what  Manner  of  Security  would  bed:  fatisfy  them.”  Whereupon  one 
faid,  “  He  would  within  fuch  a  Time  pay  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,” 
another  more,  and  another  lefs,  as  They  found  themfelves  provided;  for  there 
was  no  joint  Stock  amongd  them,  but  every  one  fupplied  according  to  his 
Ability.  They  were  dedrous  to  have  eight  in  the  Hundred,  which  was 
io  not  unreafonable  to  afk  and  the  King  was  willing  to  give :  But  upon  better 
Condderation  amongd:  themfelves,  They  thought  dt  to  decline  that  De¬ 
mand  as  being  capable  of  turning  to  their  Difadvantage,  and  would  leave 
the  Intered  to  the  King’s  own  Bounty,  declaring  “  that  themfelves  paid  dx 
“  in  the  hundred  for  all  the  Money  with  which  They  were  intruded,’’ 
which  was  known  to  be  true. 

Then  They  demanded  fuch  a  Receipt  and  Afdgnment  to  be  made  td 
them  by  the  Lord  Treafurer,  for  the  Payment  of  the  drd  Money  that 
fhould  be  payable  upon  that  A6t  of  Parliament,  or  a  Branch  of  that  A6t, 
or  Tallies  upon  the  Farmers  of  the  Cudoms  or  Excife,  or  fuch  other 
Branches  of  the  Revenue  as  were  lead  charged  ;  having  the  King’s  own 
Word  and  the  Faith  of  the  Treafurer,  that  they  fhould  be  exadly  com¬ 
plied  with ;  for  let  the  Security  be  what  They  could  dedre,  it  would  dill  be 
in  the  Power  of  the  King  or  of  the  Lord  Treafurer  to  divert  what  Was  af- 
dgned  to  them  to  other  Purpofes.  Therefore  there  is  Nothing  furer,  than 
that  the  Conddence  in  the  King’s  Judice,  and  the  unquedionable  Repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Lord  Treafurer’s  Honour  and  Integfity,  was  the  true  Foun¬ 
dation  of  that  Credit  which  fupplied  all  his  Majedy’s  Necedities  and  Occa- 
dons ;  and  his  Majedy  always  treated  thofe  Men  very  gracioudy  as  his  very 
good  Servants,  and  all  his  Miniders  looked  upon  them  as  very  honed 
4cand  valuable  Men.  And  in  this  Manner  for  many  Years  after  his  Majedy’s 
Return,  even  to  the  unhappy  Beginning  of  the  Dutch  War,  the  publick  Ex- 
penfes  were  carried  on,  it  may  be,  with  too  little  Difdculty,  which  pofdbly 
increafed  fome  Expenfes ;  and  Nobody  opened  his  Mouth  againd  the 
Bankers,  who  every  Day  increafed  in  Credit  and  Reputation,  and  had  the 
Money  of  all  Men  at  their  Difpofal. 

The  Solicitor  General  brought  in  the  Bill  for  Supply  according  to  Courfe, 
in  that  Form  as  thofe  Bills  for  Money  ought  and  ufed  to  be :  And  after  it 
had  been  read  the  fecond  Time,  when  it  was  committed  Downing  offered  Downing «/. 
his  Provifo ,  the  End  of  which  was,  “to  make  all  the  Money  that  was ^Z^ioZtbt 
j0u  to  be  raifed  by  this  Bill  to  be  applied  only  to  thofe  Ends  to  which  it  the 
“  was  given,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the  War,  and  to  no  other  Pur- 
“  pofe  whatfoever,  by  what  Authority  foever;”  with  many  other  Claufes 
in  it  fo  mondrous,  that  the  Solicitor  and  many  others  who  were  mod 
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pofed  by  the 
Solicitor  Ge¬ 
neral. 


the  King  com¬ 
mands  him  not 
to  oppofe  it 
farther. 


watchful  for  the  King’s  Service  declared  againft  it,  as  introdu&ive  to  a 
Commonwealth,  and  not  fit  for  Monarchy.  It  was  obferved,  ££  that  the 
“  Alignment  of  the  Money  that  was  given  by  Ad  of  Parliament  to  be  paid 
££  in  another  Manner  and  to  other  Perfons  than  had  been  formerly  ufed, 
“  though  there  wanted  not  plaufible  Pretences,  was  the  Beginning  of  the 
“  late  Rebellion,  and  furnifhed  the  Parliament  with  Money  to  raife  a  Re- 
“  bellion,  when  the  King  had  none  to  defend  himfelf ;  which  had  made 
££  Cromwell  wife  enough  never  to  permit  any  of  thofe  Claufes,  or  that 
“  the  Impolitions  which  were  raifed  fhould  be  difpofed  to  any  Ufes  or  by 
“  any  Perfons  but  by  himfelf  and  his  own  Orders.”  And  by  fuch  and 
other  Arguments,  which  the  Contrivers  had  not  forefeen,  the  Provifo  had 
been  abfolutely  thrown  out,  if  Sir  JVilliam  Coventry  and  Downing  had  not 
gone  to  the  Solicitor  and  others  who  fpake  againft  it,  and  allured  them, 
“  that  it  was  brought  in  by  the  King’s  own  Diredion,  and  for  Purpofes  well 
“  underftood  by  his  Majefty.”  Upon  which  They  were  contented  that  it 
fhould  be  committed,  yet  with  Diredion  “  that  fuch  and  fuch  Expreflions 
££  fhould  be  reformed  and  amended.” 

In  the  Afternoon  the  King  fent  for  the  Solicitor,  and  forbad  him  any 
more  to  oppofe  that  Provifo ,  for  that  it  was  much  for  his  Service.  And 
when  He  would  inform  him  of  many  Mifchiefs  which  would  inevitably  at¬ 
tend  it,  fome  were  of  thofe  which  He  had  no  Mind  to  prevent,  being  to  lefien 
their  Power  who  He  thought  had  too  much,  and  the  other  He  cared  not  to 
hear ;  and  faid  only,  c<  that  He  would  bear  the  Inconveniences  which  would 
“  enfue  upon  his  own  Account,  for  the  Benefits  which  would  accrue,  and 
££  which  it  was  not  yet  feafonable  to  communicate  with  other  Members  of 
£C  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whom  He  thought  not  to  be  fo  able  to  difpute 
££  it  with  him.”  *  * 
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He  enlarged  more  in  Difcourfe,  and  told  them,  ££  that  this  would  be  an 
££  Encouragement  to  lend  Money,  by  making  the  Payment  with  Intereft  fo 
“  certain  and  fixed,  that  there  could  be  no  Security  in  the  Kingdom  like  3° 
£c  it,  when  it  fhould  be  out  of  any  Man’s  Power  to  caule  any  Money  that 
££  fhould  be  lent  To-morrow  to  be  paid  before  that  which  was  lent  Yefi- 
<£  terday,  but  that  all  fhould  be  infallibly  paid  in  Order ;  by  which  the  Ex- 
££  chequer  (which  was  now  Bankrupt  and  without  any  Credit)  would  be 
££  quickly  in  that  Reputation,  that  all  Men  would  depofite  their  Money 
£C  there :  And  that  He  hoped  in  few  Years,  by  oblerving  the  Method  He 
u  now  propofed,  He  would  make  his  Exchequer  the  beft  and  the  greateft 
<c  Bank  in  Europe ,  and  where  all  Europe  would,  when  it  was  once  under- 
£c  flood,  pay  in  their  Money  for  the  certain  Profit  it  would  yield,  and  the 
££  indubitable  Certainty  that  They  fhould  receive  their  Money.”  And  with4o 
this  Difcourfe  the  vain  Man,  who  had  lived  many  Years  in  Holland ,  and 
would  be  thought  to  have  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  all  their  Policy,  had 
amufed  the  King,  and  his  two  Friends,  undertaking  to  eredf  the  King’s 
Exchequer  into  the  fame  Degree  of  Credit  that  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam  ftood 
upon,  the  Inftitution  whereof  He  undertook  to  know,  and  from  thence  to 
make  it  evident,  ££  that  all  that  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  England ,  and 
£  all  Nations  would  looner  lend  their  Money  into  the  Exchequer,  than  into 
£C  Amferdam  or  Genoa  or  E emce .  And  it  cannot  be  enough  wondered 
at,  tuat  this  Intoxication  prevailed  lo  far  that  no  Argument  would  be  heard 
againft  it,  the  King  having  upon  thole  Notions,  and  with  the  Advice  of 
thole  Counfellors,  in  his  own  Thoughts  new-modelled  the  whole  Govern- 


* ' *  Something  feems  to  be  wanting  here  to  make  the  Senfe  dear.  Whether  what  follows  was  fpoken  bv  Downing 
.o  'he  King,  Arlington  and  Coventry,  or,  by  the  King  to  the  Solicitor.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  told  them  (as  it  is  in' the  M.S.) 
lhould  be  altered  to  told  him. 
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ment  of  his  Treafury,  in  which  He  refolved  to  have  no  more  fuperiour  Of¬ 
ficers.  But  this  was  only  relerved  within  his  own  Bread:,  and  not  com¬ 
municated  to  any  but  thofe  who  devifed  the  Project,  without  weighing  that 
the  Security  for  Monies  fo  depofited  in  Banks  is  the  Republick  itfelf,  which 
muft  expire  before  that  Security  can  fail ;  which  can  never  be  depended  on 
in  a  Monarchy,  where  the  Monarch’s  foie  Word  can  cancel  all  thofe  formal 
Provifions  which  can  be  made  (as  hath  fince  been  too  evident),  by  vacating 
thofe  Aftignations  which  have  been  made  upon  that  and  the  like  Ads  of 
Parliament,  for  fuch  Time  as  the  prelent  Necefiities  have  made  counfellable* 
so  which  would  not  then  be  admitted  to  be  pofiible. 

And  fo  without  any  more  Oppofition,  which  was  not  grateful  to  the  It  is  pnjfed  b  'j 
King,  that  Ad  paffed  the  Houle  of  Commons,  with  the  Corredion  only  of the  Ca,mmS- 
fuch  Abfurdities  as  had  not  been  forefeen  by  thofe  who  framed  the  Provifo , 
and  which  did  indeed  crofs  their  own  Defigns :  And  fo  it  was  fent  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  for  their  Confent. 

t 

Bills  of  that  Nature  which  concern  the  railing  of  Money  feldom  flay 
long  with  the  Lords ;  but  as  of  Cuftom,  which  They  call  Privilege,  they 
are  firft  begun  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  they  endure  long  Deli¬ 
beration,  fo  when  they  are  adj lilted  there,  they  feem  to  pafs  through  die 
*o  Houle  of  Peers  with  the  reading  twice  and  formal  Commitment*  in  which 
any  Alterations  are  very  rarely  made,  except  in  any  Impofitions  which  are 
laid  upon  their  own  Perfons,  for  which  there  are  ufually  Blanks  left,  the 
filling  up  whereof  is  all  the  Amendment  or  Alteration  that  is  commonly 
made  by  the  Lords :  So  that  the  fame  Engroffment  that  is  fent  up  by  the 
Commons  is  ufually  the  Bill  itfelf  that  is  prefented  to  the  King  for  his  Royal 
AlTent.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reafonable  Doubt  made,  but  that  thofe  Bills 
of  any  Kind  of  Subfidies,  as  Excife,  Chimney-Money,  or  any  other  Way 
of  Impofition,  are  as  much  the  Gift  and  Prelent  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers  as 
they  are  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  are  no  more  valid  without  their 
30  Confent  than  without  the  Confent  of  the  other ;  and  They  may  alter  any 
Claufe  in  them  that  They  do  not  think  for  the  Good  of  the  People.  But  be- 
caufe  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  immediate  Reprefentative  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  prefumed  that  They  bell  know  what  They  can  bear  or  are  willing 
to  fubmit  to,  and  what  They  propofe  to  give  is  proportionable  to  what 
They  can  fpare ;  and  therefore  the  Lords  ufe  not  to  put  any  Stop  in  the 
Paffage  of  fuch  Bills,  much  lefs  diminifh  what  is  offered  by  them  to 
the  King. 

And  in  this  Parliament  the  Expedition  that  was  ufed  in  all  Bufinefs  out 
of  Fear  of  the  Sicknefs,  and  out  of  an  impatient  Defire  to  be  feparated,  was 
40  very  notorious :  And  as  foon  as  this  Bill  for  Supply  was  fent  to  the  Lords* 
very  many  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  left  the  Town  and  departed, 
conceiving  that  there  was  no  more  left  for  them  to  do ;  for  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  thought,  that  at  the  palling  that  ACt  with  the  reft  which  were  ready* 
the  King  would  prorogue  the  Parliament.  Yet  the  Novelty  in  this  ACt  fo 
furprifed  the  Lords,  that  They  thought  it  worthy  a  very  ferious  Deliberation, 
and  ufed  not  their  cuftomary  Expedition  in  the  palling  it*  It  happened 
to  be  in  an  ill  Conjuncture,  when  the  terrible  cold  Weather  kept  the  Lord 
Treafurer  from  going  out  of  his  Chamber  for  Fear  of  the  Gout,  of  which 
the  Chancellor  laboured  then  in  that  Extremity,  that  He  was  obliged  to 
50  remain  in  his  Bed ;  and  neither  of  them  had  received  Information  of  this 
Affair.  Many  of  the  Lords  came  to  them  and  advertifed  them  of  this  new  smehrdsre- 

Pt  'ocvifo  y  and  lome  of  them  went  to  the  King  to  let  him  know  the  Pre-  the  King  n- 
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judice  it  would  bring  him,  and  cenfured  the  ill  Hand  that  had  con¬ 
trived  it. 

The  Lord  AJhley ,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  been 
privy  in  the  firft  Cabal  in  which  this  Reformation  was  defigned,  whether 
becaufe  He  found  himfelf  left  out  in  the  moft  fecret  Part  of  it,  or  not  enough 
confidered  in  it,  paftionately  inveighed  againft  it  both  publickly  and  pri¬ 
vately,  and  according  to  the  Fertility  of  his  Wit  and  Invention  found  more 
Objections  againft  it  than  any  Body  elfe  had  done,  and  the  Confequences  to 
be  more  deftru&ive ;  with  which  He  fo  alarmed  the  King,  that  his  Ma- 
The  King  con-  jefty  was  contented  that  the  Matter  fhould  be  debated  in  his  Prelence  •  and  to 
fie  Commit'-  becaufe  the  Chancellor  was  in  his  Bed,  thought  his  Chamber  to  be  the  fitteft 
tee  upon  u.  p]ace  for  the  Confultation :  And  the  Lord  Treafurer,  though  indifpofed  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  Gout,  could  yet  ufe  his  Feet,  and  was  very  willing  to 
attend  his  Majefty  there,  without  the  leaft  Imagination  that  He  was  aimed 
at  in  the  leaft. 

The  King  appointed  the  Hour  for  the  Meeting,  where  his  Majefty  with 
his  Brother  was  prefent,  the  Chancellor  in  his  Bed,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the 
Lord  AJhley ,  the  Lord  Arlington ,  and  Sir  William  Coventry ;  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Solicitor  were  likewife  prefent  to  word  any  Alterations  which 
fhould  be  fit  to  be  made  ;  and  Sir  George  Downing  likewife  attended,  who  the 
King  ftill  believed  would  be  able  to  anfwer  all  Objections  which  could  be 
made.  The  Chancellor  had  never  feen  the  Provifo  which  contained  all  the 
Novelty  (for  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Bill  were  according  to  the  Courfe), 
and  the  Treafurer  had  read  it  only  an  Hour  or  two  before  the  Meeting: 
The  Lord  AJhley  therefore,  who  had  heard  it  read  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  and 
obferved  what  that  Houfe  thought  of  it,  opened  the  whole  Bufinefs  with 
'the  Novelty,  and  the  ill  Confequence  that  mull  inevitably  attend  it ;  all 
which  He  enforced  with  great  Clearnefs  and  Evidence  of  Reafon,  and  would 
have  enlarged  with  fome  Sharpnefs  upon  the  Advifers  of  it. 

But  the  King  himfelf  flopped  that  by  declaring,  “  that  whatfoever  had  ?o 
cc  been  done  in  the  whole  TranfaCtion  of  it  had  been  with  his  Privity  and 
“  Approbation,  and  the  whole  Blame  muft  be  laid  to  his  own  Charge,  who 
<c  it  feems  was  like  to  fuffer  moft  by  it.”  He  confefied,  “  He  was  fo  fully 
tc  convinced  in  his  own  Underftanding,  that  the  Method  propofed  would 
“  prove  to  his  infinite  Advantage  and  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
<{  He  had  converted  many  in  the  Houfe  who  had  difliked  it ;  and  that  fince 
“  it  came  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  He  had  fpoken  with  many  of  the  Lords 
“  who  feemed  moft  unfatisfied  with  it :  And  He  was  confident  He  had  fo 
“  well  informed  many  of  them,  that  They  had  changed  their  Opinion  and 
“  would  be  no  more  againft  that  Provtjo.  However  He  confefied  that  40 
<c  fome  remained  ftill  obftinate  againft  it,  and  They  had  given  fome  Reafons 
“  which  He  had  not  thought  of,  and  which  in  Truth  He  could  not  anfwer: 

“  He  wifhed  therefore  that  They  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  moft 
“weighty  Objections  which  were  in  View,  or  which  might  probably 
*l  refult  from  thence,  and  think  of  the  beft  Remedies  which  might  be  ap- 
“  plied  by  Alterations  and  Amendments  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  He 
“  doubted  not  but  that  the  Commons  would  concur  in.” 

Objeliions  The  firft  Objection  was  “the  Novelty,  which  in  Cafes  of, that  Nature 
•  Vtlere**”^  U  was  vei7  dangerous,  remembering  what  hath  been  mentioned  before  of 
“  the  Beginning  of  the  late  Rebellion,  by  putting  the  Money  to  run  in  ano-  50 
“  ther  Channel  than  it  had  ufed  to  do:  And  that  when  once  fuch  a  Claufe 
“  was  admitted  in  one  Bill,  the  King  would  hardly  get  it  left  out  in  others 
“  of  the  fame  Kind  hereafter  j  and  fo  his  Majefty  fhould  never  be  Mafter 
3  “  of 
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“  his  own  Money,  nor  the  Minifters  of  his  Revenue  be  able  to  affign  Mo- 
u  nies  to  defray  any  cafual  Expenfes  of  what  Nature  foever;  but  that  upon 
“  the  Matter  the  Authority  of  the  Treafurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
“  quer  muft  be  invefted  in  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were  fubor- 
u  dinate  Officers,  and  qualified  to  do  Nothing  but  by  the  immediate  Order 
“  of  thofe  their  fuperiour  Officers.  And  though  there  are  four  Tellers  in 
<£  equal  Authority,  yet  Sir  George  Downing  would  in  a  fhort  Time  make 
“  his  Office  the  foie  Receipt,  and  the  reft  neither  receive  nor  pay  but  by 
u  his  Favour  and  Content.” 

io  The  King  had  in  his  Nature  fo  little  Reverence  or  Efteem  for  Antiquity, 
and  did  in  Truth  fo  much  contemn  old  Orders,  Forms  and  Inftitutions, 
that  the  Objections  of  Novelty  rather  advanced  than  obftructed  any  Propofi- 
tion.  He  was  a  great  Lover  of  new  Inventions,  and  thought  them  the  Effects 
of  Wit  and  Spirit,  and  fit  to  control  the  fuperftitious  Obfervation  of  the  Dic¬ 
tates  of  our  Anceftors :  So  that  Objection  made  little  Impreffion.  And  for 
the  Continuance  of  the  fame  Claufe  in  future  Bills,  He  looked  for  it  as 
neceffary  in  Order  to  the  Eftablifhment  of  his  Bank,  which  would  abun- 
dantly  recompenfe  for  his  Lofs  of  Power  in  Difpofal  of  his  own  Money. 

And  though  it  was  made  appear  by  very  folid  Arguments,  that  the  Ima- 
20  gination  of  a  Bank  was  a  mere  Chimera  in  itfelf,  and  the  erecting  it  in  the 
Exchequer  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Crown  muft  be  always  liable  to  a  vaft 
Debt  upon  Intereft,  which  would  be  very  ill  Hufbandry ;  and  that  there 
was  great  Hope,  that  after  a  happy  Peace  fhould  be  concluded,  and  Care 
fhould  be  taken  to  bring  the  Expenfes  into  a  narrower  Compafs,  the  King 
might  in  a  fhort  Time  be  out  of  Debt :  Yet  all  Difcourfe  againft  a  Bank  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  pure  Ignorance.  And  Sir  George  was  let  loofe  to  in- 
ftruct  them  how  eafy  it  was  to  be  eftablifhed,  who  talked  imperioufly  “  of  the 
“  Method  by  which  it  came  to  be  fettled  in  Holland  by  the  Induftry  of  very 
“  few  Perfons,  when  the  greateft  Men  defpaired  of  it  as  impracticable;  yet  the 
3° ££  Obftinacy  of  the  other  prevailed,  and  it  was  now  become  the  Strength, 

££  Wealth  and  Security  of  the  State :  That  the  fame  would  be  brought  to 
££  pafs  much  more  eafily  here,  and  would  be  no  fooner  done,  than  Eng- 
“  land  would  be  the  Seat  of  all  the  Trade  of  Chrifte?idom”  And  then 
affuming  all  He  faid  to  be  Demonftration,  He  wrapped  himfelf  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Cuftom,  in  a  Mift  of  Words  that  Nobody  could  fee  Light 
in,  but  They  who  by  often  hearing  the  fame  Chat  thought  They  under- 
ftood  it. 

The  next  Objection  was  <£  againft  the  Injuftice  of  this  Claufe,  and  the 
££  ill  Confequence  of  that  Injuftice.  The  Neceffities  of  the  Crown  being 
4o cc  ftill  prefiing,  and  the  Fleet  every  Day  calling  for  Supply,  Money  had 
££  been  borrowed  from  the  Bankers  upon  the  Credit  of  this  Bill,  as  foon  as 
<£  the  firft  Vote  had  paffed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  fo  confiderable  a 
££  Supply ;  and  the  Treafurer  had  made  Affignments  upon  feveral  Branches 
££  of  the  Revenue,  which  had  been  preferved  and  defigned  for  the  Army 
££  and  the  immediate  Expenfes  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Houfhold,  and 
££  the  like  unavoidable  Ifliies,  upon  Prefumption  that  enough  would  come 
££  in  from  this  new  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  replaced  to  thofe  Purpofes,  be- 
<£  fore  the  Time  that  would  require  it  fhould  come.  But  by  this  Provifo 
££  efpecial  Care  was  taken,  that  none  of  the  Money  that  fhould  be  raifed 
50 <£  fhould  be  applied  to  the  Payment  of  any  Debt  that  was  contracted  before 
<£  the  Royal  Affent  was  given  to  the  Bill:  So  that  both  the  Money  lent  by 
££  the  Bankers  upon  the  Promife  made  to  them  muft  be  unpaid  and  unfe- 
££  cured,  and  the  Money  that  had  been  fupplied  from  other  Affignations 
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“  mult  not  be  applied  to  the  original  Ufe ;  by  which  the  Army  and  Houf- 
<c  hold  would  be  unprovided  for,  the  Inconvenience  whereof  had  no  Need  of 
££  an  Enlargement.” 

“  Besides  that  the  Bankers  had  the  King’s  Word,  and  the  Engagement 
«  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Revenue,  that  all  new  Bills  of  Supply  fhould  Bill 
<<  make  good  what  former  Securities  were  not  fufhcient  to  do ;  as  by  this 
“  heavy  Vifitation  of  the  Plague,  the  Affignations  which  had  been  made 
“  upon  the  Excife  and  Chimney-Money,  and  by  the  Decay  of  Trade  that 
“  the  War  and  Sicknefs  together  had  produced,  the  Aflignations  made  upon 
“  the  Cuftoms,  had  brought  in  fo  little  Money,  that  the  Debt  to  the  io 
“  Bankers,  which  but  for  thofe  Obftru&ions  might  by  this  Time  have  been 
“  much  abated,  remained  ftill  very  little  lefs  than  it  was  near  a  Year  be- 
“  fore.  And  when  it  fhould  be  known,  that  this  Sum  of  Money  that  was 
t£  to  be  raifed  was  exempt  from  the  Payment  of  any  of  thofe  and  the  like 
<£  Debts,  it  would  be  a  great  Heartbreaking  to  all  thofe,  who  had  not  only 
££  lent  all  their  own  Effates,  but  the  whole  Eflates  of  many  thoufands  of 
££  other  Men,  to  the  King,  and  muft  expedt  to  be  called  upon  by  all  who 
t£  have  truffed  them  for  their  Money,  which  by  this  Invention  They  have 
t£  no  Means  to  pay  :  And  for  the  future,  let  the  Neceflities  be  what  they 
“  will  that  the  Crown  may  be  involved  in,  there  is  no  Hope  of  borrowing  10 
i£  any  Money,  fince  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  King  himfelf  to  make  any 
“  Alignment  upon  this  new  Impolition.” 

Very  much  of  this  had  been  fo  abfolutely  unthought  of  by  the  King, 
that  He  was  very  much  troubled  at  it ;  and  He  had  in  his  own  Judgment 
a  juft  Efteem  of  the  Bankers,  and  looked  upon  any  Prejudice  that  They 
fhould  fuffer  as  hurtful  to  himfelf,  and  a  great  Violation  of  his  Honour  and 
Juftice.  But  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  principal  Defign  of  the  Contrivers 
was  to  prejudice  the  Bankers,  nor  did  They  care  what  Ruin  befell  them, 
and  fo  talked  loofely  and  bitterly  ££  of  their  cozening  the  King,  and  what 
££  ill  Bargains  had  been  made  with  them though  it  was  made  manifeft,  3° 
that  no  private  Gentleman  in  E?rgland  did  upon  any  real  or  perfonal  Secu¬ 
rity  borrow  Money,  but  confidering  the  Brocage  He  pays,  and  the  often 
renewing  his  Security,  it  colls  him  yearly  much  more  than  the  King  paid 
to  the  Bankers. 

They  flighted  what  was  pad:  as  fufhciently  provided  for ;  and  for  the 
future  confidently  undertook  the  King  fhould  never  more  have  Need  of  the 
Bankers,  ££  for  that  this  A£t  would  be  no  fooner  palled,  but  upon  the 
<£  Credit  of  it  Money  would  be  poured  into  the  Exchequer  fafler  than  it 
££  could  be  told.”  And  when  They  were  told,  <£  that  Expe&ation  would 
££  deceive  them,  and  that  great  Sums  would  not  come  in,  and  fmall  Sums  40 
“would  do  Hurt,  bccaufe  they  would  but  flop  up  the  Security  from 
££  giving  Satisfaction  to  others,  becaufe  whatever  was  firff  paid  in  muft  be 
££  firff  paid :”  All  this  was  anfwered  confidently,  ££  that  vaff  Sums  were 
££  ready  to  their  Knowledge  to  be  paid  in  as  foon  as  the  Bill  fhould  pafs 
which  fell  out  as  was  foretold.  For  after  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  Pounds 
were  delivered  in  by  themfelves  and  their  Friends  to  fave  their  Credit,  there 
was  no  more  Money  like  to  come;  and  that  Sum  did  more  Harm  than 
Good,  by  interrupting  the  Security. 

But  notwithflanding  all  their  Anfwers,  the  King  remained  uniatisfied  in 
many  Particulars  which  He  had  not  forefeen,  and  wifhed  ££  that  the  Matter  5o 
££  had  been  better  confulted ;”  and  confeffed  ££  that  Downing  had  not  an- 
££  fwered  many  of  the  Obje&ions ;”  and  wifhed  ££  that  Alterations  might  be 
££  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  as  Amendments,  and  tranf- 
4  ££  mitted 
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“  mitted  to  the  Commons*  without  calling  out  th zProvifo-”  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  End  of  which  ftill  pleafed  him  for  thofe  Reafons  which  He  would 
not  communicate,  and  for  which  only  it  ought  to  have  been  rejected.  But 
as  it  had  been  very  eafy  to  have  had  it  quite  left  out,  which  was  the  only 
proper  Remedy ;  fo  the  mending  it  would  leave  much  Argument  for  De¬ 
bate,  and  would  fpend  much  Time.  And  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that 
there  were  fo  many  of  the  beft  affe&ed  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  gone  out  of  the  Town  as  having  no  more  to  do,  that  when  it  fhould 
be  fent  down  thither  again,  it  might  be  longer  delayed  there  than  would 
10  be  convenient  for  the  Publick;  and  fo  the  Parliament  be  kept  longer  from 
a  Prorogation,  than  would  be  grateful  to  them  or  agreeable  to  the  King, 

And  therefore  upon  the  whole  Matter  his  Majefly  chofe  that  no  Inter- 
ruption  fhould  be  given  to  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  only  fuch  fmall  til  Leri. ' 
Amendments,  which  would  be  as  foon  confented  to  in  Both  Houfes  as 
read,  fhould  be  offered,  rather  than  run  the  other  Hazard  of  Delay :  And 
fo  accordingly  it  was  paffed ;  and  upon  the  doing  thereof,  the  Parliament  The  TarliCm 
was  prorogued  to  April  following.  merit  pro- 

I  n  this  Debate,  upon  the  infolent  Behaviour  of  Downing  in  the  De-  r°&uti' 
fence  of  that  which  could  not  be  defended,  and  it  may  be  out  of  the  Ex- ^cblfend* 
20tremity  of  the  Pain  which  at  that  Time  He  endured  in  his  Bed,  the  Chin-  £^ffrein 
cellor  had  given  fome  very  fharp  Reprehenfions  to  Downing ,  for  his  Pre-  this  Affair. 
fumption  in  undertaking  to  let  fuch  a  Delign  on  Foot  that  concerned  the 
whole  Fabrick  of  the  Exchequer  (in  which  He  was  an  inferiour  Officer), 
and  fuch  a  Branch  of  the  King’s  Revenue,  without  firft  communicating  it 
to  his  fuperiour  Officers  and  receiving  their  Advice ;  and  told  him,  “  that 
“  it  was  impoffible  for  the  King  to  be  well  ferved,  whilft  Fellows  of  his 
<c  Condition  were  admitted  to  fpeak  as  much  as  They  had  a  Mind  to ; 

“  and  that  in  the  beft  Times  fuch  Prefumptions  had  been  punifhed  with  Im- 
C£  prifonment  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  without  the  King’s  taking  Notice 
3o“  of  it:”  Which,  with  what  Sharpnefs  foever  uttered  (in  which  He  natu¬ 
rally  exceeded  in  fuch  Occaftons),  in  a  Cafe  of  this  Nature,  in  which 
with  Reference  to  any  DifrefpeCt  towards  himfelf  He  was  not  concerned, 

He  thought  did  not  exceed  the  Privilege  and  Dignity  of  the  Place  He 
held  ;  and  for  which  there  were  many  Precedents  in  the  paft  Times. 

At  the  prefent  there  was  no  Notice  taken,  nor  Reply  made  to  what 
He  faid.  But  They  who  knew  themfelves  equally  guilty,  and  believed 
They  were  refle&ed  upon,  found  quickly  Opportunity  to  incenfe  the  King, 
and  to  perfuade  him  to  believe,  u  that  the  Chancellor’s  Behaviour  was  a 
<c  greater  Affront  to  him  than  to  Downing  :  That  a  Servant  fhould  undergo 
40  “  fuch  Reproaches  in  the  King’s  own  Prefence,  for  no  other  Reafon  but 
“  having  with  all  Humility  prefented  an  Information  to  his  Majefty,  which 
“  was  natural  for  him  to  underftand  in  the  Office  in  which  He  ferved  him, 

“and  afterwards  followed  and  obferved  the  Orders  and  Directions  which 
“  himfelf  had  prefcribed ;  that  this  muft  terrify  all  Men  from  giving  the 
“  King  any  Light  in  his  Affairs,  that  He  may  know  Nothing  of  his  own 
<c  neareft  Concernments  but  what  his  chief  Minifters  thought  fit  to  impart 
“  to  him.”  All  which,  and  whatfoever  elle  was  natural  to  Wit  fharpened 
with  Malice  to  fuggeft  upon  fuch  an  Argument,  They  enforced  with 
Warmth  that  They  defired  might  be  taken  for  Zeal  for  his  Service  and 
5o  Dignity,  which  was  proftituted  by  thofe  Prefumptions  of  the  Chancellor. 

And  herewith  They  fo  inflamed  the  King  that  He  was  much  offended, 
and  expreffed  to  them  fuch  a  Diflike  that  pleafed  them  well,  and  gave 
them  Opportunity  to  add  more  Fewel  to  the  Fire;  and  told  them,  “  that 
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“  the  Chancellor  fhould  find  that  He  was  not  pleafed,”  as  indeed  He  did  by 
a  greater  Refervednefs  in  his  Countenance  than  his  Majefty  ufed  to  carry  to¬ 
wards  him  ;  the  Reafon  whereof  his  Innocence  kept  him  from  comprehend¬ 
ing,  till  in  a  fhort  Time  He  vouchfafed  plainly  to  put  him  in  Mind  of  his 
Behaviour  at  that  Time,  and  to  exprefs  a  great  Refentment  of  it,  and  urged 
all  thofe  Gloffes  which  had  been  made  to  him  upon  it,  and  “  what  Inter- 
“  pretation  all  Men  muff  make  of  fuch  an  Adtion,  and  be  terrified  by  it 
“  from  offering  any  Thing,  of  what  Importance  foever  to  his  Service,  if  it 
“would  offend  his  Minifters;”  and  all  this  in  a  Choler  very  unnatural  to 
him,  which  exceedingly  troubled  the  Chancellor,  and  made  him  more  dif-  io 
cern,  though  He  had  Evidence  enough  of  it  before,  that  He  flood  upon 
very  flippery  Ground. 

He  told  his  Majefty,  “  that  fince  He  thought  his  Behaviour  to  be  fo  bad 
“  in  that  Particular,  for  which  till  then  his  own  Confcience  or  Difcretion 
“  had  not  reproached  him,  He  muft  and  did  believe  He  had  committed 
“  a  great  Fault,  for  which  He  did  humbly  afk  his  Pardon ;  and  promifed 
“  hereafter  no  more  to  incur  his  Difpleafure  for  fuch  Exceffes,  which  Pie 
“  could  never  have  fallen  into  at  that  Time  and  upon  that  Occafion,  but 
“  upon  the  Prefumption,  that  it  had  been  impoflible  for  his  Majefly  to 
“  have  made  that  Interpretation  of  it  which  it  feems  He  had  done,  or  10 
“  that  any  Body  could  have  Credit  enough  with  him  to  perfuade  him  to 
“  believe,  that  He  defired  that  his  Majefty  fhould  not  have  a  clear  View, 

“  and  the  moft  difcerning  Infight,  into  the  darkeft  and  moft  intricate 
<c  Parts  of  all  his  Affairs,  which  They  knew  in  their  Confciences  to  be 
“moft  untrue.  And  He  muft  with  great  Confidence  appeal  to  his  Ma- 
“jefty,  who  knew  how  much  He  had  defired,  and  taken  fome  Pains, 

“  that  his  Majefty  might  never  fet  his  Hand  to  any  Thing,  before  He  fully 
“  tinderftood  it  upon  fuch  References  and  Reports,  as,  according  to  the 
i£  Nature  of  the  Bufinefs,  were  to  be  for  his  full  Information.” 

PIe  befought  him  to  remember  “  how  often  He  had  told  him,  that  it  was  ?0 
“  moft  ahftolutely  neceffary  that  He  ftjould  make  himfelf  entirely  Mafter  of  his  own 
“  Bufinefs ,  for  that  there  would  be  no  Acquiefcence  in  anyfudgment  but  his  own ; 

“  and  that  his  Majefty  knew  with  what  Boldnefs  He  had  often  lamented  to 
“  himfelf,  that  He  would  not  take  the  Pains  perfe&ly  to  under  ft  and  all  his 
“  own  Affair s,  which  expofed  his  Minifters  to  the  Cenfures  of  half-witted  Men, 

“  and  was  the  great  eft  Difcouragement  to  all  who  ferved  him  honeftly :  And 
“  He  defired  his  Pardon  again  for  faying  that.  He  would  hereafter  find  that 
“  They  who  had  advifed  him  in  this  late  Tranfadlion,  in  the  handling 
“  whereof  He  had  taken  the  Liberty  that  had  offended  his  Majefty,  had  but 
“  a  very  dim  Infight  into  that  Bufinefs  which  They  took  upon  themfelves,to 
“  to  direff.” 

But  his  Majefty  was  not  willing  to  enter  again  into  that  Difcourle,  and 
concluded  with  forbidding  him  to  believe,  “  that  it  was  or  could  be  in  any 
£ £  Mens  Power  to  make  him  fufpe£t  his  Affection  or  Integrity  to  his  Ser- 
“  vice,”  and  ufed  many  other  very  gracious  Exprefilons  to  him,  nor  ever 
after  feemed  to  remember  that  A&ion  to  his  Prejudice.  But  within  a  fhort 
Time  the  Bifhoprick  of  Salifbury  becoming  void  by  the  never  enough  la¬ 
mented  Death  of  Dr.  Earle ,  his  Majefty  conferred  that  Bifhoprick  upon  Dr. 
Hyde ,  the  Dean  of  IVinchefter ,  upon  the  Chancellor’s  Recommendation, 
whofe  near  Kinfman  He  was.  Nor  was  his  Credit  with  the  King  thought  fo 
to  be  leffened  by  any  Body  but  himfelf,  whp  knew  more  to  that  Purpofe 
than  other  People  could  do :  Yet  He  judged  more  from  the  Credit  that 
:He  found  his  Enemies  got  every  Day,  than  from  the  King’s  withdrawing 
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his  Truft  and  Kindnefs  from  him  ;  nor  did  the  King  believe  that  They  had 
then  that  Defign  againft  him,  which  fhortly  after  They  did  not  diffemble. 

The  Purpofe  of  making  the  Alteration  in  the  Government  of  the  Trea -  The  King  per. 
fury  was  purfued  very  induftrioufly.  And  lince  that  Provifo  with  all 
Circumftances  thereof  had  not  produced  the  EffeCt  They  propofed,  for  ™°uidrtfgiu 
They  had  believed  that  the  Indignity  of  the  Affront  would  have  wrought 
fo  far  upon  the  great  Heart  of  the  Treasurer,  that  He  would  thereupon  have 
given  up  his  Staff ;  which  He  was  too  much  inclined  to  have  done,  if  He 
had  not  been  prevailed  with  by  thofe  who  He  knew  were  his  Friends,  not  to 
xo  gratify  thofe  who  delired  him  out  of  their  Way,  in  doing  that  which  They 
of  all  Things  wifhed :  Therefore  that  Plot  not  fucceeding,  They  per- 
fuaded  the  King  to  try  another  Expedient.  For  They  all  knew,  that  it  was 
too  envious  a  Thing  for  his  Majefty  himfelf  to  remove  him  from  his  Office 
by  any  Ad  of  his,  and  that  it  would  be  loudly  imputed  to  them.  But  if 
He  could  be  himfelf  perfuaded  to  quit  that  which  every  Body  knew  He  was 
weary  of,  it  would  prevent  all  Inconveniences :  And  They  had  been  told 
that  the  Chancellor  only  had  diffuaded  him  from  doing  it,  which  He  would 
not  prefume  to  do,  if  He  were  clearly  told  that  the  King  delired  that  He 
fhould  give  it  up. 

to  Hereupon  the  King  one  Day  called  the  Chancellor  to  him,  and  told  him? 

£C  that  He  mult  fpeak  with  him  in  a  Bulinefs  of  great  Confidence,  and  which 
££  required  great  Secrecy;”  and  then  enlarged  in  a  great  Commendation  of  the 
Treafurer  (whom  in  Truth  He  did  very  much  efteem),  ££  of  his  great  Parts 
“  of  Judgment,  of  his  unqueftionable  Integrity,  and  of  his  general  Intereft  and 
“  Reputation  throughout  the  Kingdom.  But  with  all  this”  He  faid  ££  He  was 
<£  not  fit  for  the  Office  He  held :  That  He  did  not  underhand  the  Myftery 
t£  of  that  Place,  nor  could  in  his  Nature  go  through  with  the  neceffary  Obli- 
C£  gations  of  it.  That  his  bodily  Infirmities  were  fuch,  that  many  Times 
tc  He  could  not  be  Ipoken  with  for  two  or  three  Days,  fo  that  there  could 
go  “  be  no  Difpatch  ;  of  which  every  Body  complained,  and  by  which  his  Bu- 
<£  finefs  fuffered  very  much.  That  all  Men  knew  that  all  the  Bulinefs  was 
<£  done  by  Sir  Philip  IV arwick ,  whom,  though  He  was  a  very  honeft  Man, 

££  He  did  not  think  fit  to  be  Treafurer ;  which  He  was  to  all  EffeCts,  the 
££  Treafurer  himfelf  doing  Nothing  but  figning  the  Papers  which  the  other 
££  prepared  for  him,  which  was  neither  for  the  King’s  Honour  nor  his.” 

The  Truth  was,  that  his  Underftanding  was  too  fine  for  fuch  grofs  Matters 
as  that  Office  muft  be  converfant  about,  and  that  if  his  Want  of  Health  did 
not  hinder  him,  his  Genius  did  not  carry  him  that  Way ;  nor  would  the 
Lazinefs  of  his  Nature  permit  him  to  take  that  Pains,  that  was  ablolutely 
40  neceffary  for  the  well  difcharging  that  great  Office. 

His  Majefty  concluded,  ££  that  He  loved  him  too  well  to  difoblige  him, 

££  and  would  never  do  any  Thing  that  would  not  be  grateful  to  him  :  But 
££  He  had  fome  Reafon,  even  from  what  He  had  fometimes  faid  to  him,  to 
££  think  that  He  was  weary  of  it,  and  might  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  deliver 
££  up  his  Staff,  which  his  Majefty  would  be  very  glad  of ;  and  therefore 
££  He  wifhed  that  He,  the  Chancellor,  who  was  known  to  have  moft  In-  The  King  wijb  - 
££  tereft  in  him,  would  perfuade  him  to  it,  in  which  He  would  do  his 
££  Majefty  a  lingular  Service.”  him  t0 

The  Chancellor  prefently  alked  him,  ££  if  He  were  fo  unfit,  whom 
yo“He  would  make  Treafurer  in  his  Room.”  The  King  as  prefently  an- 
fwered,  ££  that  He  would  never  make  another  Treafurer,  which  was  an  Off 
££  lice  of  great  Charge,  and  would  be  much  more  effectually  executed  by 
<£  Commiffioners ;  which  had  been  done  in  Cromwell's  Time,  as  many 
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“  Offices  had  been :  And  that  his  Majefty  found  by  Experience,  that  in 
“  Offices  of  that  Kind  Commiffioners  were  better  than  fingle  Officers ;  for 
“  though  Sir  William  Compton  was  a  very  extraordinary  Man,  of  great  In- 
“  duftry  and  Fidelity,  yet  that  the  Office  of  the  Ordnance  was  neither  in  fo 
“  good  Order  nor  fo  thriftily  managed  whilfl  He  was  Mafter  of  it,  as  it  hath 
“  been  fince  his  Death,  fince  when  it  hath  been  governed  by  Commiffioners; 

“  and  fo  He  was  well  affiired  his  Treafury  would  be.” 

The  Chancellor  replied,  “  that  He  was  very  forry  to  find  his  Majefty  fo 
“  much  inclined  to  Commiffioners,  who  were  indeed  fitted:  to  execute  all 
“  Offices  according  to  the  Model  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  not  at  all  agree-  1Q 
«  able  to  Monarchy  :  That  if  He  thought  the  Precedent  of  Cromwell's  Time 
“fit  to  be  followed,  He  ffiould  be  in  the  Pofture  that  Cromwell  was,  with 
<£  an  Army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Men,  which  made  him  have  no  Need 
<£  of  the  Authority  and  Reputation  of  a  Treafurer,  either  to  fettle  his  Re- 
<£  venue  or  to  direct  the  levying  it ;  He  could  do  Both  beft  himfelf.”  But 
He  very  paffionately  befought  his  Majefty  to  believe,  ££  that  They  who  ad- 
<£  vifed  him  to  this  Method  of  Government,  though  They  might  have  good 
££  Affection  to  his  Perfon  and  his  Service,  were  very  unfkilful  in  the  Con- 
“  ftitution  of  this  Kingdom  and  in  the  Nature  of  the  People.  That  the 
“Office  of  Treafurer  had  fometimes  upon  the  Death  of  a  prefent  Officer  i0 
££  been  executed  by  Commiffioners,  but  very  feldom  for  any  Time,  or 
££  longer  than  whilfl  the  King  could  deliberately  make  Choice  of  a  fit  Mi- 
t£  nifter.  That  himfelf  had  been  twice  a  Commiflioner  for  the  Treafury, 

{£  once  in  the  Time  of  his  Father,  and  again  upon  his  Majefty’s  Return : 

“  And  therefore  that  He  could  upon  Experience  aftfure  him,  that  Commif- 
££  fioners,  in  fo  active  a  Time  as  this,  could  never  difcharge  the  Duty  of  that 
<£  Office ;  and  that  the  Dignity  of  the  Perfon  of  the  Treafurer  was  moft  ne- 
££  ceflary  for  his  Service,  both  towards  the  procuring  the  railing  of  Money  in 
££  Parliament,  and  the  improving  his  Revenue  by  the  Grant  of  Additions 
££  there,  as  likewife  for  the  collecting  and  conducting  it  afterwards.  For  the  30 
££  prefent  Treafurer,”  He  faid,  ££  there  was  no  Queftion  but  if  He  knew  that 
££  his  Majefty  was  weary  of  his  Service,  and  wiffied  to  have  the  Staff  out  of 
££  his  Hand,  He  would  moft  readily  deliver  it :  But  that  They  who  gave  the 
££  Counfel,  and  thought  it  fit  for  his  Majefty’s  Service,  were  much  fitter 
££  to  give  him  that  Advertifement,  than  He  who  in  his  Confcience  did  be- 
<c  lieve,  that  the  following  it  would  be  of  the  moft  pernicious  Confequence 
££  to  his  Service  of  any  Thing  that  could  be  done.” 

H  e  moft  humbly  and  with  much  Earneftnefs  befought  his  Majefty 
££  ferioufiy  to  reflect,  what  an  ill  Savour  it  would  have  over  the  whole 
££  Kingdom,  at  this  Time  of  a  War  with  at  leaft  two  powerful  Enemies  4a 
££  abroad  together,  of  fo  great  Difcontent  and  Jealoufy  at  Home,  and 
££  when  the  Court  was  in  no  great  Reputation  with  the  People,  to  re- 
t£  move  a  Perfon  the  moft  loved  and  reverenced  by  the  People  for  his  moft 
££  exemplary  Fidelity  and  Wifdom,  who  had  deferved  as  much  from  his 
££  bleffed  Father  and  himfelf  as  a  SubjeCt  can  do  from  his  Prince,  a  No- 
<£  bleman  of  the  beft  Quality,  the  beft  allied  and  the  beft  beloved ;  to  re- 
<£  move  at  fuch  a  Time  fuch  a  Perfon  and  with  fuch  Circumftances  from 
££  his  Councils  and  his  Truft:  For  Nobody  could  imagine,  that,  after  fuch 
££  a  Manifeftation  of  his  Majefty’s  Difpleafure,  He  would  be  again  conver- 
££  fant  in  the  Court  or  in  the  Council,  Both  which  would  be  much  lefs 
££  efteemed  upon  fuch  an  Action.  That  many  with  the  fame  Difeafes  and 
“  Infirmities  had  long  executed  that  Office,  which  required  more  the  Strength 
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“  of  the  Mind  than  of  the  Body  :  All  were  obliged  to  attend  him,  and  He 
“  only  to  wait  upon  his  Majefty.” 

“  That  it  was  impoffible  for  any  Man  to  difcharge  that  Office  without 
“  a  Secretary  :  And  if  the  whole  Kingdom  had  been  to  have  preferred  a  Se- 
“  cretary  to  him,  They  would  have  commended  this  Gentleman  to  him 
“  whom  He  trufted,  who  had  for  many  Years  ferved  a  former  Treafurer  in 
“  the  fame  Truft,  in  the  moft  malignant,  captious  and  calumniating  Time 
“  that  hath  been  known,  and  yet  without  the  leaft  Blemiffi  or  Imputation; 

“  and  who,  ever  fince  that  Time,  had  ferved  his  Father  in  and  to  the  End 
ic“of  the  War,  and  himfelf  fince  in  the  moft  fecret  and  dangerous  Affairs” 

(for  He  had  been  trufted  by  the  Perfons  of  the  greateft  Quality  to  hold  In¬ 
telligence  with  his  Majefty  to  the  Time  of  his  Return) ;  “  fo  that  all  Men 
“  rather  expected  to  have  found  him  preferred  to  fome  good  Place,  than 
“  in  the  fame  Poft  He  had  been  in  twenty  Years  before;  which  He  would 
“  never  have  undertaken  under  any  other  Officer  than  one  with  whom  He 
<c  had  much  Confidence,  and  who  He  knew  would  ferve  his  Majefty  fo  well. 

“  Yet,”  He  faid,  “  that  whoever  knew  them  could  never  believe  that  Sir 
“  Philip  Warwick  could  govern  the  Lord  Treafurer.” 

The  King  faid,  “  He  had  a  very  good  Opinion  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick , 
xo“and  had  never  heard  any  Thing  to  his  Prejudice.”  But  upon  the  main 
Point  of  the  Debate  He  feemed  rather  moved  and  troubled  than  convinced, 
when  by  good  Fortune  the  Duke  of  York  came  into  the  Room,  who  had 
been  well  prepared  to  like  the  King’s  Purpofe  and  to  believe  it  neceffary  ; 
and  therefore  his  Majefty  was  glad  of  his  Prefence,  and  called  him  to  him, 
and  told  him  what  He  had  been  fpeaking  of ;  and  the  Chancellor  informed 
him  of  all  that  had  paffed  between  the  King  and  him,  and  told  him,  “  that 
“  He  could  never  do  a  better  Service  to  the  King  his  Brother,  than  by 
“  ufing  his  Credit  with  him  to  reftrain  him  from  profecuting  a  Purpofe  that 
“  would  prove  fo  mifchievous  to  him.”  And  fo  the  Difcourfe  was  renewed: 

?0  And  in  the  End  the  Duke  was  fo  entirely  converted,  that  He  prevailed  with  And  at  length 
his  Majefty  to  lay  afide  the  Thought  of  it ;  which  fo  broke  all  the  Meafures  Prevv!s. 
the  other  Contrivers  had  formed  their  Counfels  by,  that  They  were  much 
out  of  Countenance.  But  finding  that  They  could  not  work  upon  the 
Duke  to  change  his  Mind,  and  to  return  to  the  former  Refolution,  They 
thought  not  fit  to  prefs  the  King  farther  for  the  prefent ;  and  only  made  fo 
much  Ufe  of  their  Want  of  Succefs,  by  prefenting  to  his  Majefty  his  Irrefo-r 
lutenefs,  which  made  the  Chancellor  ftill  impofe  upon  him,  that  the  King 
did  not  think  the  better  of  the  Chancellor  or  the  Treafurer,  for  his  receding 
at  that  Time  from  profecuting  what  He  had  fo  pofitively  refolved  to  have 
4odone,  and  promifed  them  “  to  be  firmer  to  his  next  Determination.” 

After  Chrifimas  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Peftilence  began  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  to  be  mitigated,  but  fo  little,  that  Nobody  who  had  left  the  Town 
had  yet  the  Courage  to  return  thither  :  Nor  had  They  Reafbn;  for  though  it 
was  a  confiderable  Abatement  from  the  Height  it  had  been  at,  yet  there  died 
ftill  between  three  and  four  thoufand  in  the  Week,  and  of  thole,  fome  Men 
of  better  Condition  than  had  fallen  before.  The  General  writ  from  thence, 

“  that  there  ftill  arofe  new  Difficulties  in  providing  for  the  fetting  out  the 
<c  Fleet,  and  fome  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  He  could  not  eafily  remove  them 
“  without  Communication  with  his  Majefty,  and  receiving  his  more  pofitive 
TO“  Directions ;  and  how  to  bring  that  to  pafs  He  knew  not,  for  as  He  could 
“  by  no  Means  advife  his  Majefty  to  leave  Oxford ,  fo  He  found  many  Ob¬ 
jections  againft  his  own  being  abfent  from  London .”  Wmdfor  was  thought 
upon  as  a  Place  where  the  King  might  fafely  refide,  there  being  then  no 
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Infedlion  there :  But  the  King  had  adjourned  the  Term  thither,  which  had 
poflefled  the  whole  Town ;  and  He  was  not  without  fome  Apprehenfion, 
that  the  Plague  had  got  into  one  Houfe. 

I  n  the  End,  towards  the  End  of  February ,  the  King  refolded  that  the 
Queen  and  Dutchefs  and  all  their  Families  fhould  remain  in  Oxford ;  and 
that  his  Majefty  and  his  Brother,  with  Prince  Rupert ,  and  fuch  of  his  Coun¬ 
cil  and  other  Servants  as  were  thought  neceffary  or  fit,  would  make  a  quick 
Journey  to  Hamptm-Court ,  where  the  General  might  be  every  Day  and 
return  again  to  London  at  Night,  and  his  Majefty  give  fuch  Orders  as  were 
requifite  for  the  carrying  on  his  Service,  and  fo  after  two  or  three  Days  10 
Stay  there  return  again  to  Oxford ;  for  no  Man  did  believe  it  counfell- 
able,  that  his  Majefty  fhould  refide  longer  there,  than  the  Difpatch  of  the 
moft  important  Bufinefs  required:  And  with  this  Refolution  his  Majefty 
made  his  Journey  to  Hampton-Gourt . 

It  pleafed  God,  that  the  next  Week  after  his  Majefty  came  thither,  the 
Number  of  thofe  who  died  of  the  Plague  in  the  City  decreafed  one  thou- 
fand ;  and  there  was  a  ftrange  univerfal  Joy  there  for  the  King’s  being  fo 
near.  The  Weather  was  as  it  could  be  wifhed,  deep  Snow  and  terrible 
Froft,  which  very  probably  flopped  the  fpreading  of  the  Infection,  though 
it  might  put  an  End  to  thofe  who  were  already  infedted,  as  it  did,  for  in  2o 
a  Week  or  two  the  Number  of  the  Dead  was  very  little  diminifhed.  The 
General  came  and  went  as  was  intended :  But  the  Bufinefs  every  Day  in- 
creafed ;  and  his  Majefty’s  Remove  to  a  farther  Diftance  was  thought  in¬ 
convenient,  fince  there  appeared  no  Danger  in  remaining  where  He  was. 

And  after  a  Fortnight’s  or  three  Weeks  Stay,  He  refolved,  for  the  quicker 
Difpatch  of  all  that  was  to  be  done,  to  go  to  Whitehall ,  when  there  died 
above  fifteen  hundred  in  the  Week,  and  when  there  was  not  in  a  Day  feen 
a  Coach  in  the  Streets,  but  thofe  which  came  in  his  Majefty’s  Train;  fo 
much  all  Men  were  terrified  from  returning  to  a  Place  of  fo  much  Mor¬ 
tality.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  what  Numbers  flocked  thither  from  3° 
all  Parts  upon  the  Fame  of  the  King’s  being  at  Whitehall ,  all  Men  being 
afhamed  of  their  Fears  for  their  own  Safety,  when  the  King  ventured  his 
Perfon.  The  Judges  at  Windfor  adjourned  the  laft  Return  of  the  Term  to 
Weftminfier-Hall ,  and  the  Town  every  Day  filled  marvelloufly;  and  which 
was  more  wonderful,  the  Plague  every  Day  decreafed.  Upon  which  the 
King  changed  his  Purpofe,  and  inftead  of  returning  to  Oxford ,  fent  for  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Family  to  come  to  Whitehall :  So  that  before  the  End 
of  March  the  Streets  were  as  full,  the  Exchange  as  much  crowded,  and  the 
People  in  all  Places  as  numerous,  as  They  had  ever  been  feen,  few  Perfons 
milling  any  of  their  Acquaintance,  though  by  the  weekly  Bills  there  ap-40 
peared  to  have  died  above  one  hundred  and  threefcore  thoufand  Perfons: 
And  many,  who  could  compute  very  well,  concluded  that  there  were  in 
Truth  double  that  Number  who  died;  and  that  in  one  Week,  when  the 
Bill  mentioned  only  fix  thoufand,  there  had  in  Truth  fourteen  thoufand 
died.  The  frequent  Deaths  of  the  Clerks  and  Sextons  of  Parifhes  hindered 
the  exact  Account  of  every  Week ;  but  that  which  left  it  without  any 
Certainty  was  the  vaft  Number  that  was  buried  in  the  Fields,  of  which  no 
Account  was  kept.  Then  of  the  Anabaptifls  and  other  Sectaries,  who 
abounded  in  the  City,  very  few  left  their  Habitations ;  and  Multitudes  of 
them  died,  whereof  no  Church-warden  or  other  Officer  had  Notice;  but 5° 
They  found  Burials,  according  to  their  own  Fancies,  in  fmall  Gardens  or  the 
next  Fields.  The  greateft  Number  of  thofe  who  died  confifted  of  Women 
and  Children,  and  the  loweft  and  pooreft  Sort  of  the  People :  So  that,  as  I 
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laid  before,  few  Men  miffed  any  of  their  Acquaintance  when  They  returned, 
not  many  of  Wealth  or  Quality  or  of  much  Converfation  being  dead  ;  yet 
fome  of  either  Sort  there  were. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  King  and  of  all  about  him  was,  that  the  Fleet  might  Pr*Ar»hm 
be  ready  and  at  Sea  with  all  the  poffible  Expedition:  And  in  or  towafds 
there  was  lefs  Difturbance  and  Interruption  than  could  reafonably  have  been  gain. 
expected,  an  univerfal  Cheerfulnefs  appearing  in  all  who  could  obftruCt  or 
contribute  towards  it,  the  People  generally  being  abundantly  fatisfied  in  the 
King’s  Choice  of  the  Commanders.  Prince  Rupert  was  very  much  beloved, 
it  for  his  confeffed  Courage,  by  the  Seamen  ;  and  the  People  believed  that  They 
could  not  but  have  the  Victory  where  the  General  commanded,  who  only 
underwent  Unquietnefs  and  Vexation  from  the  tempeftuous  Humour  of  his 
Wife.  She,  from  his  Return  from  Oxford ,  and  from  the  Time  that  She 
had  the  firft  Intimation  that  the  King  had  defigned  her  Plufband  for  the 
Command  of  the  Fleet,  was  all  Storm  and  Fury;  and,  according  to  the 
Wifdom  and  Modefty  of  her  Nature,  poured  out  a  thoufand  full-mouthed 
Curfes  againft  all  thofe  who  had  contributed  to  that  Counfel :  But  the  Ma¬ 
lice  of  all  that  Tempeft  fell  upon  the  Chancellor.  She  declared,  “  that 
“  this  was  a  Plot  of  his  to  remove  her  Hufband  from  the  King,  that  He 
20  u  might  do  what  He  had  a  Mind  to;”  and  threw  all  the  ill  Words  at  him 
which  She  had  been  accuftomed  to  hear,  accompanied  with  her  good  Wifhes 
of  what  She  would  have  befall  him.  But  the  Company  She  kept,  and  the 
Converfation  She  was  accuftomed  to,  could  not  propagate  the  Reproaches 
far ;  and  the  poor  General  himfelf  felt  them  moft,  who  knew  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  be  his  very  fall:  and  faithful  Friend,  and  that  He  would  not  be  lefs 
fo  becaufe  his  Wife  was  no  wifer  than  She  was  born  to  be.  He  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  taking  Pains  Night  and  Day,  that  the  Fleet  might  be  at  Sea. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  Admiral  of  France ,  was  already  gone  to  Bref^  ne¥lGrich 
and  had  taken  Leave  of  the  King  at  Paris,  whither  He  was  not  to  return  FleetPre- 

o  9  pared . 

30  till  after  the  Summer’s  Service  at  Sea,  and  had  appointed  a  Rendezvous  of 
all  the  Ships  to  be  at  Breji  by  the  Middle  of  March ,  which  They  reported 
fhould  confift  of  fifty  Ships  of  War. 

The  Rupture  was  declared  on  Both  Sides  with  Denmark .  That  King Deninark 
had  appeared  much  troubled  at  the  ill  Accident  at  Bergen ,  which  had  fallen  the  Dutch, 
out  merely  by  the  Accidents  of  Weather,  which  had  hindered  the  pofitive 
Orders  from  arriving  in  the  precife  Time :  And  He  leemed  ftill  refolved  to 
detain  the  Dutch  Ships  there,  and  only  to  fear  the  Conjunction  of  the  Swede 
with  the  Hollander ,  which  the  King’s  Agent,  Sir  Gilbert  Falbot ,  affured 
him  He  need  not  to  fear.  Which  the  better  to  confirm,  Mr.  Clifford ,  who 
40  had  been  prefent  at  Bergen ,  and  is  before  mentioned  to  be  fent  after  that 
by  the  King  to  Denmark ,  went  from  thence  into  Sweden  (where  Mr.  Coventry 
yet  remained)  with  a  Project  of  fuch  a  Treaty  as  would  have  been  with  little 
Alterations  confented  to  in  Sweden ,  who  had  good  Inclinations  to  the  King, 
and  refolved  to  join  with  the  Bifhop  of  Mwifler,  when  He  fhould  advance 
according  to  his  Engagement.  ButThe  Danifh  Refident  in  Sweden  delayed 
to  conclude,  and  pretended  to  have  received  lefs  pofitive  Orders  than  the 
Nature  of  the  Affair  required,  and  that  He  expe<fted  fuller  :  And  fo  all 
Matters  were  deferred,  till  Ambafladours  came  from  Holland  with  no  Ex- 
poftulations,  and  a  Defire  to  renew  their  Alliance,  and  releafe  fome  Engage- 
?cments  They  had  upon  the  Sound ,  which  had  been  very  grievous  to  the 
Dane ;  and  many  other  Conditions  were  granted  which  were  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  them.  An  Ambaffadour  likewile  arrived  in  the  Nick  of  Time  from 
France ,  to  dilpofe  them  to  a  Conjunction  with  Holland ,  and  to  warrant 
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the  Performance  of  whatfoever  the  Hollander  fhould  promife,  and  likewife 
to  undertake  that  Fra?jce  would  protect  them  againft  England,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  They  fhould  not  apprehend  any  Danger  from  a  War  from  thence; 
and  De  Ruyter  was  now  gone  with  the  Fleet  for  Bergen . 

Up’o  n  all  thefe  Motives  concurring  in  the  fame  Conjuncture,  the  poor 
King  embraced  that  Party;  and  then  declared  and  complained,  “  that  the 
“  Englijh  had  broken  the  Law  of  Nations  in  violating  the  Peace  of  his  Ports, 
u  and  endeavouring  to  fire  his  Town,  when  They  were  hofpitably  received  and 
“  treated  there  under  the  Protection  of  his  Cattle.”  He  denied  that  He 
had  ever  made  fuch  an  Offer  or  Promife  as  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  (till  charged  10 
him  with,  and  which  He  had  not  denied  to  Mr.  Clifford  when  He  came 
firft  thither.  But  now  He  reproached  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  ££  for  fallifying  his 
“  Words,  at  leaft  for  miftaking  them,  and  fending  that  to  the  King  his  Matter 
<£  which  He  gave  him  no  Liberty  to  do.”  And  now  Sir  Gilbert  found  his 
Errour  in  not  having  drawn  from  him  or  his  Servant  Gabell ,  in  Writing, 
fome  Evidence  of  the  Engagement :  But  after  many  Indignities  He  left  the 
Court  and  returned  to  England.  All  Englijh  Ships  in  Denmark  or  Nor¬ 
way  were  feized  upon ;  and  the  Perfons  of  all  Merchants  and  others  who 
were  his  Majefty’s  Subjects,  and  to  fome  of  whom  the  King  of  Denmark 
owed  great  Sums  of  Money  which  They  had  lent  to  him,  were  imprifoned,  1Q 
and  their  Goods  feized  and  confifcated. 

All  which  Proceedings  provoked  the  King  to  give  the  like  Orders,  and 
to  look  upon  them  as  Enemies,  and  to  emit  a  Declaration  of  the  Motive 
He  had  to  fend  his  Fleet  to  Bergen ,  “  which  He  could  never  have  done 
<{  but  upon  the  Invitation  and  Promife  of  that  King;  which  was  evident 
“  enough  by  the  Reception  his  Ships  had  there,  and  Expectation  the  Gover- 
<c  nour  had  of  their  Arrival,  and  his  Allegation,  that  He  expeBed  that  very 
££  Night  fuller  Orders  than  He  had  yet  received ;  and  laftly,  his  fuffering 
<£  them  to  depart  fecurely,  after  all  the  ACts  of  Hoftility  had  pafled  in  the 
<£  Port.”  Much  of  this  was  denied  with  many  indecent  Exprefiions,  and  3° 
fuch  Evafions  as  made  all  that  was  faid  believed  by  equal  Confiderers:  And 
fo  the  War  was  declared. 

And  then  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1666,  a  Year  long  deftined  by 
all  Aftrologers  for  the  Production  of  difmal  Changes  and  Alterations  through¬ 
out  the  World,  and  by  fome  for  the  End  of  it,  the  King  found  his  Condition 
fo  much  worfe  than  it  had  been  the  laft  Year,  as  the  Addition  of  France 
and  Denmark  could  make  it ;  againft  all  which,  and  the  Prodigies  which 
the  Year  was  to  produce  (and  it  did  truly  produce  many),  the  King  pre¬ 
pared  with  his  accuftomed  Vigour  and  Refolution,  though  the  Predictions 
had  a  ftrange  Operation  upon  vulgar  Minds.  4o 

N'gotiuio-’-  The  Proc^amati°n  °f  the  War  in  France ,  and  the  Seizure  upon  the  Ef- 
cfthe  French  tates  of  the  Englijh  with  fome  Circumftances  in  the  Point  of  Time,  and 
at  tbn  Chile.  otj1£r  actions  very  unjuft  and  unufual,  the  great  maritime  Preparations 
there,  and  the  vifible  Affiftance  of  Force  that  was  fent  thence  to  the  Dutch , 
did  not  trouble  nor  hurt  the  King  fo  much  as  the  fecret  and  invifible  Nego¬ 
tiations  of  that  Crown.  From  the  firft  Declaration  of  the  Bifhop  of  Mun- 
fter  of  his  Refolution  to  make  a  War  upon  Holla?7d  (with  which  He  ac¬ 
quainted  the  King  of  Fra?ice  before  He  declared  it,  and  received  fuch  an 
Anfwer  that  made  him  very  confident  (as  hath  been  remembered  before 
upon  his  firft  Addrefs  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain )  that  He  fhould  50 
meet  with  no  ObftruCtion  from  thence ;  and  upon  that  Confidence  the 
Treaty  was  concluded  with  the  King,  and  great  Sums  of  Money  paid  to 
the  Bifhop  upon  his  Promife  and  Engagement,  ££  that  He  would  fix  him- 
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“  felf  with  his  Army  within  the  Territories  of  the  States  General  before  the 
“  Winter  was  ended ;  and  that  againft  the  Spring,  when  the  King’s  Fleet  Ihould 
“  be  ready  for  the  Sea,  He  would  at  the  fame  Time  march  with  an  Army 
“  of  twenty  thoufand  Foot  and  five  thoufand  Horfe  into  the  Heart  of  their 
“  Country  ;”  and  what  the  EfleCt  of  that  would  have  been  in  that  Con¬ 
juncture  may  be  in  fome  Degree  gueffed  at  by  what  hath  lince  fallen  out): 

I  fay,  France ,  from  the  firlt  Knowledge  They  had  of  his  Purpofe,  and  before 
They  declared  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Dutch ,  fecretly  fent  to  the  neighbour 
Princes  “  not  to  join  with  the  Bifhop,  and  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  Power  to  They  deter  the 
io  “  hinder  his  Levies ;”  and  prevailed  with  the  EleCtor  of  Brandenburgh ,  who 
had  given  Hopes  to  the  Bifhop  of  a  powerful  Affiftance  upon  the  Expec-  t!x 
tation  of  the  Relforation  of  Weftel ,  and  other  Towns  then  poffeffed  by  Hoi- 
latid ,  totally  to  decline  any  Conjunction  with  him,  upon  Promife  “  that  He 
“  fiaould  find  his  own  Account  better  from  the  Friendfhip  of  France .”  The 
Dukes  of  Limenburg ,  who  had  made  the  Bifhop  believe  that  They  would 
join  with  him,  and  had  made  Levies  of  Soldiers  to  that  Purpofe,  having 
abundant  Argument  of  Quarrel  with  Holland,  were  now  perfuaded  by  the 
fame  Way  not  only  to  defill  from  helping,  but  to  declare  themfelves  Ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Bifhop  if  He  would  not  defift,  and  “  that  They  would  ferve  the 
20  “  Dutch  with  their  Forces.” 

When  all  this  could  not  difcourage  the  Bifhop  from  profecuting  his  In¬ 
tention,  but  that  He  ftill  gathered  Troops,  and  gave  new  Commifiions  to 
Officers  who  had  prepared  for  their  Levies  farther  in  Gertnany ;  the  King 
of  France  fent  an  Envoy  expreffly  to  the  Bifhop  himfelf,  and  offered  his  Me¬ 
diation  and  Interpofition  with  the  Dutch ,  “  that  They  fhould  do  him  all 
“the  Right  that  in  Jultice  He  could  demand  from  them,  and  if  this  were 
“  not  accepted  by  him,  that  He  mult  expeCt  what  Prejudice  the  Arms  of 
“  France  could  bring  upon  him and  then  lent  to  all  thofe  Princes  who 
had  permitted  Levies  to  be  made  in  their  Countries,  “  that  They  fhould 
3oU  not  fuffer  thofe  Troops  to  march  out  of  their  Country,”  but  offered  “  to 
“  receive  and  entertain  them  in  his  own  Army.”  With  this  He  fent  to  the 
other  Princes  of  Germany  and  to  the  Emperour  himfelt,  “  that  if  They  did 
“  not  prevent  this  Incurfion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter ”  (to  which  They  all 
wifhed  well),  “  They  would  involve  the  Empire  in  a  War.” 

When  all  this  could  not  terrify  the  Bifhop,  who  defended  himfelf  by  his 
Engagement  to  the  King  of  Great-Britain ,  “  that  He  would  not  enter  into 
“  Treaty  nor  give  over  his  Enterprife  without  his  Confent,”  and  drew  his 
Forces  together  to  a  Rendezvous,  and  had  got  Permiffion  from  the  Marquis 
of  C aft elle  Roderigo ,  then  Governour  of  Flanders ,  to  make  Levies  in  thole 
4°  Provinces  without  Noife  or  avowing  it,  and  marched  with  his  Army  into 
the  States  Dominions,  and  took  a  Place  or  two  even  in  the  Sight  of  Prince 
Maurice  (who  drew  as  many  of  the  States  Troops  together  as  could  be 
fpared  out  of  their  Garrifons,  but  thought  not  fit  to  engage  with  them,  after 
He  had  found  in  fome  light  Skirmifhes  that  They  were  not  firm) ;  fo  that 
the  Bifhop,  by  the  Advantage  of  the  Situation  of  which  He  was  pofiefied, 
began  to  fallen  himfelf  in  full  Affurance  of  increafing  his  Army,  in  Spite 
of  all  Difcouragements,  before  the  Spring  (and  He  had  already  received 
fome  Troops  out  of  Flanders ,  and  Advertifement  from  other  of  his  Officers, 
that  They  were  well  advanced  in  their  Levies) :  The  King  of  France  in  this 
s°  Conjuncture,  in  the  imperious  Style  He  cultomarily  ufed  in  thofe  Cafes,  lent 
to  the  Governour  of  Flanders  for  a  Licenfe  for  fuch  Troops,  as  He  had 
Occalion  to  fend  into  Germany ,  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  Part  oi  his  Go¬ 
vernment;  which  as  He  had  no  Mind  to  grant,  io  He  durll  not  deny, 
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having  Orders  from  Spain  to  be  very  careful,  that  no  Difgufts  might  be 
given  to  France  which  might  give  any  Occafion,  or  Pretence,  or  Opportunity 
for  a  Breach,  which  They  well  knew  was  defired  and  longed  for. 

Upon  this  Per  million  the  French  Troops  marched  into  Flanders'.  And  in 
the  firft  Place,  whether  in  their  Way  or  out  of  their  Way,  They  fell  upon 
the  Levies  which  were  made  for  the  Bifhop,  and  routed  and  difperfed  them,  * 
or  took  them  Prifoners.  In  one  Place,  by  the  Strength  of  their  Quarter 
and  a  neighbour  Church,  They  defended  themfelves,  imagining  the  Coun¬ 
try  would  relieve  them,  without  fufpe&ing  that  They  had  Licenfe  and  Per- 
million  to  march  through :  But  They  were  fo  much  inferiour  in  Number  10 
or  Strength,  that  after  fome  of  them  were  killed,  the  reft  were  glad  to  throw 
down  their  Arms  and  become  Prifoners  at  Mercy,  the  Officers  not  compre¬ 
hending  what  declared  Enemy  could  fall  upon  them  in  thofe  Quarters. 
With  this  Triumph  They  marched,  and  joined  with  Prince  Maurice  by  the 
Time  the  Bifhop  had  Notice  of  the  Difafter,  and  fpeedily  advanced  upon 
his  Quarters,  and  beat  fome  of  his  Troops. 

Upon  which  the  poor  Bifhop  (who  inftead  of  the  Supplies  and  Commif- 
fions  and  other  Countenance  that  He  had  Reafon  to  expert  from  thole 
Princes,  who  had  been  privy  and  with  great  Promifes  encouraged  his  Enter- 
prife,  received  every  Day  Arguments  from  them  againft  his  proceeding  far- 
ther,  with  many  Conjurations  that  He  would  entirely  fubmit  to  the  King  of 
France  his  Determination)  found  himfelf  neceffitated  to  comply,  and  even 
heartbroken  ligned  a  Treaty  with  the  French ,  who  then  were  careful  enough 
both  of  his  Honour  and  Intereft  in  the  Conditions  with  the  Dutch ,  as  for 
an  Ally  of  whom  They  meant  to  make  more  Ufe  in  another  Conjun&ure. 
Upon  all  which  the  Bifhop  had  been  much  more  excufable,  if  He  had 
not  received  fome  of  the  King’s  Money,  even  after  He  faw  that  He  fhould 
be  obliged  to  fign  the  Treaty ;  which  He  ought  not  to  have  done,  though 
it  had  been  due,  and  it  may  be  expended,  before  He  had  any  fuch  Inten¬ 
tion,  and  to  which  it  cannot  be  denied  He  had  moft  forcible  Com-  30 
pullions.  1 

This  was  the  moft  fenftble  Blow,  but  the  Plague,  that  the  King  had  felt 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  and  was  Inftance  enough  how  terrible  the 
King  of  France  was  to  all  the  neighbour  Kings  and  Princes,  who  had  fo 
fuddenly  departed  from  their  own  Inclinations  and  Refolutions  and  from 
their  own  Intereft,  only  upon  his  Inlinuations,  which  became  Orders  to 
them.  And  Spam ,  if  They  knew  that  which  all  the  World  belides  dif- 
cerned,  could  not  but  believe  that  France  would  break  all  Treaties  as  loon 
as  the  other  King  fhould  die,  the  News  of  which  was  expe&ed  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  Week.  But  the  drowfy  Temper  of  that  Monarch,  who  40 
had  been  fo  much  difquieted  throughout  his  whole  Reign,  extended  fo 
far  only  as  to  prepare  a  Stock  of  Peace  that  would  laft  during  his  own 
Time,  that  He  faw  would  be  very  fhort,  and  to  leave  his  Dominions  and 
his  infant  Son  to  fhift  for  themfelves  when  He  was  dead :  And  it  was  an 
unhappy  Maxim  of  that  State,  that  it  was  the  belt  Huibandry  to  pur- 
chafe  prefent  Peace  and  prefent  Money  at  how  dear  Intereft  foever  for  the 
future,  which  would  be  allifted  with  fome  new  Expedients,  as  Spain  had 
always  been. 

All  thefe  Difad  vantages  made  the  King  the  more  folicitous  to  have  but 
one  Enemy  to  ftruggle  with,  though  it  were  France :  And  therefore  He  yo 
was  very  folicitous  by  all  Ways  He  could  devife  to  make  a  Peace  with  Hol¬ 
land,  and  to  leave  Denmark  to  their  own  Inventions ;  and  He  had  fome 
Encouragement  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  impollible  to  feparate  Holland 
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from  France.  They  were  fenfible  enough,  that  They  had  been  upon  the 
Matter  betrayed  into  the  War,  by  the  pofitive  Promife  of  Aftiftance,  and  a 
firm  Conjun&ion  from  France  in  the  Inftant  that  the  War  fhould  be  en¬ 
tered  upon,  without  any  Mention  of  Mediation  or  Interpolation  for  Peace, 
which  was  againft  their  Defire;  and  that  They  had  looked  on  very  unconcern- 
•  edly,  or  rather  well  pleafed  to  fee  them  beaten,  and  their  own  People  ready  to 
rife  againft  the  Government.  Then  They  knew  that  France  did  already  pro-  m  Dutch 
vide  for  an  Expedition  againft  Flanders ,  which  could  not  long  defend  itfelf^n^ 
with  its  own  Forces ;  and  that  They  depended  upon  this  War  between 
10  England  and  the  Dutch ,  as  what  muft  hinder  Both  thofe  Nations  from 
giving  it  Aftiftance :  And  They  as  well  knew  what  their  own  Portion  muft 
be,  when  that  Screen  was  removed,  that  was  their  beft  Security  againft  fo 
mighty  a  Neighbour.  And  this  De  Wit  himfelf,  who  was  the  chief  Sup¬ 
porter  of  the  War,  frequently  obferved  and  confefted  to  thofe  with  whom 
He  had  moft  Converfation,  and  in  whom  He  was  believed  to  have  moft 
Truft :  And  all  thofe  Advertifements  were  tranfmitted  to  the  King  by  thofe 
whofe  Integrity  could  not  be  fufpeded,  and  who  did  not  diffemble,  being  of 
the  States  themfelves,  to  be  very  defirous  of  Peace  and  very  jealous  of  France. 

There  was  a  Gentleman,  one  Monjieur  Bewett ,  of  a  good  Family  in  charaxer  of 
20  France  and  bom  there,  but  long  bred  in  Holland  whilft  the  Wars  were  ^Qmiel^nf 
there,  and  who  had  been  Captain  in  the  laft  Prince  of  Orange  s  Horfe-Guards,  sreat  Wei&ht 
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and  in  very  particular  ravour  with  him,  by  which  He  was  married  to  a 
Woman  of  Holland  very  rich,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  many  of  thofe  who 
had  the  greateft  Influence  upon  the  Government ;  and  who  was  now  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  Dutchman  than  a  Frenchman^  and  converted  moft  fami¬ 
liarly  amongft  the  Burgomajlers ,  and  other  principal  Perfons  of  the  States . 

And  by  this  Intereft,  after  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  that  Troop 
was  ftill  preferved  for  a  Guard  to  the  States ,  and  was  the  only  Horfe-Troop 
that  remained  conftantly  in  the  Hague.  And  for  the  better  pleafing  the  People, 

3o  it  was  ftill  called  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Guard,  and  continued  to  wear  the 
fame  Livery  it  had  always  done :  And  the  young  Prince  took  much  De¬ 
light  to  fee  them,  and  to  hear  himfelf  called  by  them  their  Captain ;  and 
the  Commander  thereof,  Bewett ,  profefled  and  paid  the  fame  Devotion  to 
him  that  He  had  done  to  his  Father. 

This  Gentleman  was  generally  beloved,  and  held  a  Man  of  great 
Sincerity,  brave  in  Point  of  Courage,  and  of  good  Parts  of  Wit  and 
Judgment,  fave  that  He  was  immoderately  given  to  Wine  and  to  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  it,  which,  being  the  Difeafe  or  rather  the  Health  of  the  Country, 
made  him  not  the  worte  thought  of  or  lefs  fit  for  Bufinefs.  He  was 
40  well  known  to  the  King  and  well  thought  of  by  him,  and  had  great  Fami¬ 
liarity  with  fome  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  others  near  the  King  and  trufted 
by  him.  He  had  made  a  Journey  once,  fince  the  King’s  Return  into  Eng¬ 
land ,  only  to  kifs  his  Hand,  and  profefs  the  fame  Aftecftion  and  Duty  He 
had  often  done  when  his  Majefty  was  abroad,  which  had  always  made  him 
acceptable  to  him. 

PIe  was  a  bold  Speaker,  and  from  the  Time  that  the  War  was  begun 
againft  England  much  inveighed  againft  the  Countel  that  perfuaded  it,  as 
very  pernicious  to  the  Affairs  of  that  Country ;  and  in  this  Argument  ufed 
not  more  Freedom  with  any  than  with  De  Wit  himfelf,  who  loved  his  Per- 
fon  and  his  Spirit,  and  converfed  very  freely  with  him,  though  He  knew 
his  Friendfhips  were  chiefly  with  the  Dependents  upon  the  Houfe  of  Orange , 
and  with  others  of  the  States  who  were  of  his  own  Opinion  with  Reference 
to  the  War :  And  the  publifhing  his  Opinion  drew  many  of  the  greateft  In- 
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tereft  amongft  the  Burgomafters  to  delight  in  his  Converfation,  and  to  truft 
him  much.  With  thofe  He  confulted  freely  what  Means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
procure  a  Peace,  and  prevent  the  Mifchief  that  muft  attend  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  War,  with  good  Senfe  and  Judgment :  But  thofe  Confuta¬ 
tions  were  always  in  the  Exercife  of  Drinking,  which  never  ended  without 
the  utmoft  Excefs,  though  without  Noife  or  Difquiet  or  Unkindnefs,  which 
are  never  the  Effeds  of  thofe  Exceffes  amongft  that  People. 

After  the  firft  Battle,  when  the  Dutch  were  fo  much  beaten,  and  the 
People  in  that  Confirmation  that  They  called  aloud  for  Peace,  and  reviled 
all  thofe  who  were  thought  to  be  againft  it,  and  amongft  thofe  De  Wi it  10 
principally,  who  had  the  more  Enemies,  and  Peace  the  more  Friends,  for 
the  Differences  which  had  arifen  amongft  the  Officers  of  the  Fleet  upon  the 
Death  of  Opdam ,  and  upon  the  Difgrace  which  Tmwip  had  undergone  by 
the  Power  and  Injuftice,  as  They  faid,  of  De  IV it  upon  perfonal  Diflikes, 
and  becaufe  He  was  known  to  have  great  Affection  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
(and  Van  Trump  himfelf,  as  hath  been  faid,  was  not  only  of  much  Intereft 
amongft  the  Seamen,  but  very  popular  in  the  Government,  and  had  his  Sif¬ 
ters  married  to  Burgomaflers  in  fome  of  the  greateft  Towns ;  fo  that  the 
Difgrace  of  him  increafed  the  Number  of  De  Wit's  Enemies) :  In  this  Con- 
m  Endea-  jundure  Bewett  cultivated  the  beft  He  could  all  thofe  ill  Humours,  how  to 
IZut  a  pea”?  mutfoous  foever,  which  grew  moft  importunate  for  Peace ;  yet  without 
any  Refledion  upon  the  Perfon  of  De  Wit ,  with  whom  He  was  known  by 
the  Company  He  moft  kept  to  have  much  Familiarity,  and  whom  He  did 
at  that  Time  really  believe  to  be  inclined  to  Peace,  and  declared  He  did 
think  fo  to  thofe  who  knew  the  contrary,  yet  did  not  think  the  worfe  of 
him  for  being  deceived,  being  affined  He  would  never  deceive  them  for 
Want  of  Integrity. 

But  He  took  Advantage  of  this  general  Diftemper  and  of  the  Prejudice 
the  People  had  againft  him,  to  talk  very  frankly  to  De  Wit  of  Both ;  and 
admired,  ££  fince  He  did,  as  He  profeffed,  defire  Peace,  that  He  would  not  30 
££  find  fome  Way  to  undeceive  the  People,  which  was  neceflary  for  his  own 
“  Security ;  and  it  might  eafily  be  effected,  by  giving  a  Beginning  to  fuch 
££  a  Confultation  as  might  look  towards  an  Accommodation.”  De  Wit 
had  his  Spies  in  all  Places,  and  knew  well  what  Company  Bewett  moft  de¬ 
lighted  in,  though  his  Acquaintance  was  univerfal  and  agreeable  to  all  Men: 
And  He  was  informed  too  of  his  particular  Behaviour  with  Reference  to 
him,  and  that  He  did  conftantly  and  confidently  vindicate  him  from  many 
Imputations,  in  the  Prefence  of  thofe  who  were  not  pleafed  with  his  Contra¬ 
dictions  ;  fo  that  He  looked  upon  him  as  his  Friend,  and  one  that  might  by 
his  Intereft  and  Credit  divert  fome  of  that  popular  Envy  and  Malice,  of  4° 
which  He  had  no  Contempt  but  much  Apprehenfion. 

De  wit  pn.  renewed  his  former  Profeffions  of  his  Defire  of  Peace,  and  gave  fo 

Tpelcede^re  gooc^ Reafons  for  it  as  might  naturally  gain  Belief ;  amongft  which  one  was 
always  a  vehement  Jealoufy  of  France ,  ££  which,”  He  faid,  “  though  it  had 
“  at  laft  declared  War  againft  England ,  which  They  ought  to  have  done  fo 
“  long  before,  had  done  it  only  to  draw  England  into  fome  Conditions  which 
“  might  facilitate  their  own  Enterprife  upon  Flanders ,  which  it  concerned 
<l  them  to  prevent  by  all  the  Ways  poffible ;  of  which  none  would  be  fo 
“  probable  as  a  Peace  between  England  and  them,  which  would  imme- 
“  diately  make  each  felicitous  for  their  own  Intereft.  But  how  to  fet  any 
Thing  on  Foot  that  might  contribute  to  this  He  knew  not ;  and  the  doing 
“  that  which  the  other  had  propofed,  by  declaring  himfelf,  was  the  Way 
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“  only  to  llacken  all  the  Provilions  for  War,  the  expediting  of  which  would 
“  moll  advance  a  Peace.” 

Bewett  replied,  “  that  He  knew  He  had  many  Friends  in  the  Fnglifh 
<l  Court,  whereof  fome  were  of  near  Truft  about  his  Majeffy,  for  whofe 
“  Secrecy  He  would  be  accountable and  named  the  Lord  Arlington,  who 
had  lately  married  a  Lady  of  the  Hague ,  the  Daughter  of  Monfieur  Bever- 
waert,  a  Perfon  in  his  Quality  and  Fortune  in  the  firft  Rank.  He  offered 
to  him,  “  that  He  would  himfelf  write  fuch  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Ar~ 

“  lington  in  his  own  Name,  which  He  fhould  firft  fee  and  approve,  with- 

i°  “  out  which  He  would  not  fend  it,  as  fhould  only  telfify  his  own  good 
“  Wifhes  for  a  Peace  between  the  two  Nations,  which  were  not  unknown 
“  to  the  King  himfelf ;  and  would  make  no  other  Mention  of  him,  than 
“  that  He  had  Reafon  to  believe,  that  Monfieur  De  Wit  (in  whofe  good 
“  Opinion  He  had  the  Honour  to  be  known  to  have  fome  Place)  would  not 
“  be  unwilling  to  promote  any  good  Overture  that  fhould  be  made.”  Af¬ 
ter  fome  Debate  He  was  content  that  He  fhould  write,  provided  that  He 
would  promife  to  write  Nothing  but  what  He  fhould  firft  fee,  and  would 
ftill  bring  the  Anfwers  to  him  which  He  fhould  receive ;  to  which  the 
other  confented. 

10  Upon  this  Encouragement  He  begun  his  Correfpondence  with  the  Lord  Bewett  «*- 
Arlington ,  and  acquainted  his  Bofom-Friends  with  it,  to  difpofe  them  the  correspond 
more  to  hope  for  Peace,  and  to  look  upon  De  Wit  as  not  averfe  to  it.  But 
what  He  writ  was  with  fo  much  Warinefs,  being  dictated  upon  the  Matter  ®^®eWlt’9 
by  the  Penftoner,  that  it  could  draw  no  other  Anfwers  from  the  Secretary 
but  of  the  fame  Style,  with  Expreftions  of  his  Majefty’s  Defire  of  Peace  and 
Efteem  of  De  Wit ,  and  as  if  He  expected  fome  Overtures  to  arife  from 
thence.  This  Intelligence  had  not  been  long  on  Foot,  but  He  begun  to  He  foots  fuj - 

fufpeCt  the  Sincerity  of  De  Wit ,  and  that  indeed  He  was  not  fo  well  in-  ffif* 3 
dined  to  Peace  as  He  had  pretended  to  be :  His  Countenance  was  not  fo 

3o  open,  nor  He  fo  vacant  when  He  came  as  He  ufed  to  be ;  He  grew  lefs 
jealous  of  the  French ,  and  more  compofed  himfelf,  and  lefs  apprehenftve 
of  the  People,  as  He  found  them  more  compofed,  and  a  greater  Concur¬ 
rence  in  the  making  all  Things  ready  for  the  Fleet.  All  which  Obferva- 
tions  He  likewife  imparted  to  his  Companions,  who  were  glad  to  find  him 
begin  to  be  undeceived ;  and  from  that  Time  He  was  apter  to  concur  with 
them  in  the  fiercer  Counfels,  how  to  compals  a  Peace  in  Spite  of  him  by  And  refolves  to 
a  Majority  of  Votes  in  the  States ,  with  the  Help  of  the  People,  for  the  of  tiff* 
Suppreftion  of  any  accidental  InfurreCtion  whereof,  there  were  no  other him- 
Forces  in  View  than  thofe  Horfe-Guards  that  were  commanded  by  him. 

40  Hereupon  He  took  a  new  Refolution,  but  would  not  lofe  the  Advan¬ 
tage  He  had  by  the  Knowledge  De  Wit  had  of  his  Correfpondence,  and 
therefore  fhewed  him  a  Letter  that  He  had  received  from  the  Lord  Ar¬ 
lington ,  in  which  He  prefled  him  “  to  inform  him,  what  Particulars  would 
“  difpofe  the  States  to  Peace  and  to  feparate  from  the  French ,”  and  had  fent 
him  a  Cipher  for  the  more  free  and  fafe  Communication ;  which  Cipher 
He  depofited  in  the  Hands  of  De  Wit ,  having  received  his  Directions  and 
obferved  them  by  ufing  the  fame  Cipher,  which  the  other  examined  and 
kept,  and  hoped  by  the  Anfwer  to  put  an  End  to  that  Correipondence,  of 
which  He  grew  weary,  and  lefs  confident  of  the  Perfon,  becaufe  He  heard 
that  He  was  grown  lefs  zealous  in  his  Defence  than  He  had  been. 

T°  Bewett  upon  this  grew  more  refolute  one  Way  and  lefs  apprehenfive  the  He  fettles  a 
other  Way,  and  fent  a  Perfon  with  whom  He  had  great  Friendfhip,  and  jffff°errfb 
who  was  well  known  to  the  King  and  moft  about  him,  Monfieur  Silvius ,  a  (J;/Engllfh 
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Servant  to  the  late  Princefs  Royal,  and  a  Native  of  Orange ,  with  a  full  Ac¬ 
count  t£  of  the  State  of  the  Counfels  at  the  Hague ,  and  his  Difcovery  that 
“  De  Wit  did  not  in  Truth  delire  a  Peace,  nor  would  confent  to  it  but 
«  upon  very  unreafonable  Terms,”  whereof  fome  were  mentioned  in  his 
Letter  in  Cipher  which  He  had  dictated ;  “  but  that  He  was  moft  affined, 

«  that  He  fhould  be  compelled  at  the  next  Affembly  of  the  States  to  fubmit 
u  to  more  reafonable  Conditions.”  Fie  gave  the  King  an  Account  of  the 
Ground  of  his  Confidence,  and  an  Information  of  the  Perfons  who  were 
combined  together  to  prefs  it  in  the  States ,  among!!  which  there  were  fome 
of  the  greateft  Power :  And  by  their  Advice  Pie  offered  the  Subftance  of  a  10 
Meffage  They  wifhed  the  King  fhould  fend  to  the  States  General  at  the 
Time  of  their  convening,  in  which  there  was  Nothing'  contained  again!! 
which  any  Thing  could  be  objected  on  his  Majefty’s  Behalf ;  and  ££  upon  the 
<£  Delivery  thereof  there  would  fo  few  adhere  to  De  Wit,  that  He  fhould  not 
££  be  able  to  prevent  a  Treaty  though  France  fhould  proteft  againfl:  it.”  He 
fent  like  wife  at  the  fame  Time,  and  by  the  fame  Perfon,  another  Cipher  to 
the  Lord  Arlington ,  with  Direction  £t  that  in  fuch  Letters  as  were  intended 
“  for  the  View  of  the  Penfioner  the  former  Cipher  fhould  be  ufed,  and  in 
£C  the  other  Letters,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  him,  and  which  were 
“  for  the  moft  Part  to  contain  Intelligence  and  Advice  againfl:  him,  the  lat-  20 
££  ter  Cipher  was  only  to  be  made  Ufe  of.” 

Those  Informations  by  Silvias,  who  was  a  Man  of  Parts,  and  had  De- 
pendance  upon  the  Duke  of  York ,  and  meant  not  to  return  into  Holland 
except  upon  a  preffing  Occafion,  when  He  durft  adventure  to  go,  being 
looked  upon  as  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Hague ,  having  been  always  bred  there, 
and  his  Relation  to  the  Duke  fcarce  yet  taken  Notice  of ;  I  fay,  thofe  In¬ 
formations  the  King  thought  to  be  worthy  to  be  well  confidered,  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Chancellor  upon  the  Whole,  and  appointed  the  Lord  Ar¬ 
lington  to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  pafled  from  the  Beginning ;  and  that 
Silvias ,  who  was  concealed,  that  They  might  have  no  Advertifement  in  3° 
Holland  of  his  having  been  in  Etigland ,  fhould  likewife  attend  him  in  fome 
Evening ;  which  He  fhortly  after  did,  and  made  him  an  ample  and  clear 
Relation  of  the  State  of  the  Counfels  at  the  Hague ,  and  the  feveral  Factions 
among!!  them,  and  the  Diftemper  of  the  People.  He  had  himfelf  fpoken 
with  many  of  the  Burgomafters  and  others  in  Authority,  who  were  privy  to 
his  Coming,  and  communicated  the  Method  They  meant  to  proceed  in  to¬ 
wards  the  deprefting  De  Wit ,  by  mingling  the  Propofition  for  Peace  with 
the  Intereft  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  which  the  People  thought  to  be  infe- 

In  Fine,  He  gave  a  perfect  good  Account  of  all  to  which  He  was  in-  40 
ftrudled,  with  great  Modefty :  And  when  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  Bewett 
and  He  were  Both  well  known,  would  have  induced  him  to  deliver  Somewhat 
of  his  own  Judgment,  whether  He  thought  that  Combination  to  be  ftrong 
enough  to  over-rule  De  Wit ;  He  could  draw  no  other  Anfwer  from  him 
than  the  magnifying  the  Credit  and  Intereft  of  Bewett ,  which  He  feemed 
principally  to  rely  upon,  and  the  Impoflibility  that  Fie  fhould  fail  in  Point 
of  Integrity  or  Courage. 

Silvius  had  fettled  a  lure  Way  of  Correfpondence,  and  by  every  Poft  re¬ 
ceived  frefh  Intelligence  of  the  Preparations  and  Progrefs  Bewett  and  his 
Friends  made  in  their  Defigns,  of  the  Succefe  whereof  They  were  every  Day 
more  confident,  and  thought  their  Party  fo  much  to  increafe,  that  as  They 
did  not  apprehend  any  Difcovery  like  to  be  made  by  Treachery,  fo  They 
did  not  feem  to  fear  it,  if  De  Wit  himfelf  fhould  know  all  that  They  in- 
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tended :  And  They  prefled  very  earneftly,  “  that  the  King’s  Letter,  in  the 
“  Manner  They  had  propofed,  might  be  at  the  Hague  when  the  General 
u  States  were  to  meet,”  the  Time  whereof  approached. 

The  King  called  thofe  to  him  to  whom  the  whole  Negotiation  had  been 
imparted,  to  advife  what  was  to  be  done.  On  the  King’s  Part  Nothing  was 
conliderable,  but  whether  He  fhould  write  to  the  States  at  all,  and  what 
He  fhould  write :  And  againft  writing  there  feemed  to  be  no  Objection, 
and  as  little  againft  writing  what  They  advifed,  which  was  no  more  than 
He  had  formerly  writ,  and  always  faid  to  their  Ambaftadour.  And  that  this 
IO  might  be  a  more  favourable  Conjuncture  for  the  good  Reception  of  it,  and 
hearkening  to  it,  his  Majefty  was  reafonably  to  believe  thole  who  meant  to 
l'econd  and  promote  it  with  their  own  Reafons :  And  therefore  the  Time  and 
the  Manner  of  the  Delivery  of  it  was  left  to  be  refolved  amongft  themlelves, 
the  King  having  no  Minifter  there  to  prefent  it. 

The  Way  that  They  had  thought  of  was,  that  Bewett  fhould  at  the 
proper  Time  deliver  it  to  De  Wit ,  who  durft  not  conceal  it,  and  if  He 
lhould,  there  would  be  Ways  enough  to  publifh  it  to  his  Reproach ;  nor 
could  He  take  any  Advantage  of  Bewett  for  his  Correfpondence  with  their 
Enemies,  becaufe  it  had  been  entered  into  with  his  Approbation.  But  for 
2C  the  better  Security  in  the  lending  it,  and  the  better  Information  of  the  Per- 
fons  engaged  of  all  the  Reflections  which  had  been  made  by  the  King,  and 
thofe  with  whom  He  had  conferred  by  his  Majefty’s  Order,  it  was  thought 
beft  that  Silvius  fhould  return ;  and  if  Bewett  thought  lit  to  decline  the  De¬ 
livery  of  the  King’s  Letter,  and  no  better  Way  could  be  found  for  the  De¬ 
livery  of  it,  He  might  prefent  it  in  the  Manner  his  Friends  there  fhould  di¬ 
rect,  and  avow  his  having  been  at  Londoit  to  folicit  his  own  Pretences  fince 
the  Death  of  the  Princefs  Royal  his  Miftrefs,  and  that  He  had  received  the 
Letter  from  the  King’s  own  Hand.  This  being  the  concurrent  Opinion 
of  all,  and  the  Gentleman  himfelf  willing  to  undertake  it ;  Silvius  was 
?0  difpatched. 

In  the  Debate  of  the  Matter,  the  King  afked  the  Chancellor  “  what  He 
cc  thought  of  the  Delign,  and  whether  He  thought  it  would  fucceed;”  who 
faid,  “  He  doubted  it  much,  and  that  it  would  conclude  in  the  Lofs  of 
u  poor  Bewett1  s  Head,  who  had  not  a  Talent  for  the  Managery  of  an  Af- 
“  fair  of  that  Weight,  which  would  require  great  Secrecy  and  great  Sobriety, 
“  and  the  Confideration  of  more  Particulars  at  once  than  his  Comprehenfion 
“  could  contain  together.”  Then  He  did  not  like  the  Method  They  propoled, 
of  joining  the  Demand  of  Peace  with  the  Intereft  of  the  Prince  of  Orange , 
which,  though  it  might  probably  follow  the  Peace  and  be  an  Effect  of  it, 
4C  would  not  be  feafonable  to  be  joined  with  it  in  Regard  of  his  Infancy  ;  and 
that  many  did  heartily  delire  the  Peace,  who  had  no  Mind  that  the  Prince 
fhould  be  reftorcd  to  the  Offices  of  his  Father  and  Family,  or  that  there 
fhould  be  any  Debate  of  it,  till  the  Prince  came  to  the  Age  that  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  folemn  Act  and  Declaration  of  the  States :  Which  had  been 
the  Reafon  that  his  Majefty  (who  had  all  the  Tendernefs  for  his  Nephew 
that  a  Parent  could  have)  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  mention  him  (though 
it  had  been  propofed  by  many,  and  even  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh 
and  the  Princefs  Dowager)  in  the  Conditions  of  the  Peace ;  the  King  fore- 
feeing  that  De  Wit  would  have  been  glad  to  have  that  Advantage,  as  to 
jo  obferve  to  the  People,  that  the  King  would  prefcribe  to  them  what  Officers 
They  fhould  choofe  and  admit  into  their  Government,  and  that  They 
muft  have  no  Peace,  except  They  would  take  a  General  and  a  Stadtholder 
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and  an  Admiral  of  his  Nomination, .  which  was  to  make  them  fubje<ft  to 
himfelf. 

And  this  was  the  Reafon,  that  in  all  Conferences  with  the  French  Am- 
baffadours,  who  fometimes  would  mention  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Com¬ 
panion  for  the  Ingratitude  of  the  States  towards  him,  and  add,  “  that  They 
“  doubted  not  their  Mafter  would  be  ready  to  join  with  his  Majefty  in  doing 
“  him  all  Offices ;”  and  fometimes  when  the  Dutch  Ambaffadour  (who  was 
of  that  Party  that  did  really  wiffi  the  Reftoration  of  the  Prince)  in  Con¬ 
ference  would  feem  to  wiffi  and  to  believe,  that  the  reftoring  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  be  the  Confequence  of  the  Peace  :  The  King  never  gave  ic 
other  Anfwer,  than  “  that  He  ffiould  be  very  glad  that  the  States  would 
“  gratify  his  Nephew ;  but  that  it  was  a  Matter  He  had  Nothing  to  do 
“  to  interpofe  in,  it  depending  wholly  upon  their  own  Good-Will  and 
u  Pleafure.” 

The  reft  who  were  prefent  had  much  more  Efteem  of  Bewett  than  the 
Chancellor  had  (who  thought  as  well  of  his  Courage  and  Integrity  as  They 
did),  and  believed  He  would  have  Succefs  in  what  He  deligned,  his  In- 
tereft  in  the  Right  of  his  Wife  being  confeffedly  very  great  amongft  the 
States ,  and  his  jolly  Courfe  of  Living  having  rendered  him  very  acceptable 
and  prateful  to  Men  of  the  moft  different  Affections :  and  then  of  all  the  zo 
Officers  of  the  Militia  He  was  moft  efteemed,  which  was  like  to  be  of  Mo¬ 
ment  if  the  Difpute  brought  the  Matter  to  a  Struggle  :  But  the  Event  fhewed 
the  Contrary. 

After  Silvias' s  Departure,  Letters  paffed  between  them,  as  they  had 
uled  to  do,  for  two  or  three  Pofts.  And  Bewett  one  Day  meeting  De  Wit 
when  He  came  from  his  good  Fellows,  and  They  walking  a  Turn  together 
in  common  Difcourfe,  De  Wit  alked  him,  u  when  He  had  any  Letter 
u  from  England ,  and  how  Affairs  went  there:”  To  which  He  fuddenly  an- 
fwered,  “  that  He  came  juft  then  from  receiving  one,  which  He  had  not 
creTcorrifi  “  yet  deciphered,”  and  put  his  Hand  into  his  Pocket,  and  took  thence  a  *0 
^lentaiiy  di/co-  Letter ;  and  calling  his  Eyes  (which  were  never  good,  and  now  worfe  by 
vered  by  De  the  Company  He  had  left)  upon  the  Superfcription,  He  gave  it  to  him,  and 
faid,  “  He  would  go  with  him  that  They  might  decipher  it  together  accord- 
<l  ing  to  Cuftom.” 

De  Wit  prefently  found  that  it  was  not  the  accuftomed  Cipher  (for  He 
had  delivered  the  wrong  Letter,  that  which  He  ought  not  to  fee),  and  de- 
lired  him  u  that  He  would  walk  before,  and  He  would  prefently  overtake 
“  him,  after  He  had  fpoken  a  few  Words  at  a  Houfe  in  his  Way.”  And 
fo  leaving  him,  He  took  prefent  Order  for  the  apprehending  him  and  fearch- 
ing  his  Pockets;  and  at  the  fame  Time  fent  to  his  Houfe,  and  caufed  his,l0 
Cabinet,  where  all  his  Papers  were,  to  be  examined  and  fealed  up.  And 
fo  poor  Bewett ,  whilft  He  ftayed  at  the  other’s  Houfe  that  They  might 
decipher  the  Letter,  was  apprehended,  and  all  his  Papers  taken  out  of  his 
Pockets,  and  He  fent  to  Prifon.  The  other  Cipher  was  quickly  found, 
and  many  Letters  and  other  Papers,  which  dilco  vered  many  Secrets.  Where¬ 
upon  a  Court  of  Juftice  was  fpeedily  eredled :  And  within  three  Days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Expedition  ufed  there  in  fuch  Cafes,  a  Scaffold  was  erecfted, 
lh  ‘e^medHe  an^  the  poor  Gentleman  brought  thither  in  the  Sight  of  all  his  Friends ;  and 
there,  with  his  known  Courage,  and  in  few  Words  declaring  “  that  He  had 
“  honeft  Purpofes  to  the  Country,”  loft  his  Head.  5o 

Hr  Friends  Silvius  quickly  heard  of  his  Imprifonment,  and  as  foon  thought  it  ne-  , 
obliged  to  fy.  ceffal-y  to  make  his  own  Efcape,  and  arrived  in  England  before  He  heard 
of  his  laft  Misfortune,  which  He  did  not  fufpedt,  nor  knew  how  the  Dif- 
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covery  had  been  made.  The  Knot*  thus  broken,  difperfed  themfelves  : 

Moft  of  them  got  into  Flanders  ;  the  Burgomafter  of  Rotterdam ,  and  two 
or  three  others  of  Note,  made  all  the  Hafte  They  could  into  England ; 
fome  thought  themfelves  fecure  in  Antwerp  and  other  Parts  of  Flanders ; 
and  fome  were  feized  upon  in  feveral  Places  of  the  States  Dominions,  and 
imprifoned  with  all  the  Circumftances  of  Severity,  though  upon  the  Want 
of  clear  Proofs  few  of  them  were  put  to  Death.  The  Troop  of  Guards  was 
reformed,  or  rather  transformed,  under  new  Officers,  and  afligned  for  a 
conftant  Guard  to  the  States ,  without  the  lead:  formal  Relation  to  the 
io  Prince  of  Orange ,  or  ufing  his  Name  or  Livery,  or  Permiflion  to  pay  any 
Reverence  to  him.  And  fo  the  Prince  was  much  lower  than  before,  and 
all  Hopes  of  reviving  almoft  extinguifhed  or  expired ;  De  JVit  Rood  firmer 
upon  his  own  Feet  than  ever,  and  direded  all  Preparations  for  the  War 
without  Control ;  and  all  the  prefent  Expectation  in  England  vanifhed : 

Whilft  the  Penfionary  informed  France  of  the  Dangers  He  had  efcaped  for 
them,  and  what  great  Matters  had  been  offered  to  him  if  He  would  have 
departed  from  their  Intereft ;  and  made  the  Plot  to  contain  all  that  He  fan¬ 
cied  it  might  have  done. 

When  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  was  prorogued,  it  was  to  a  Day  in 
to  April:  But  the  King  had  Reafon  to  believe  that  They  would  not  fo  foon  be 
in  good  Humour  enough  to  give  more  Money,  which  was  the  principal  End 
of  calling  them  together.  And  the  Dregs  of  the  Plague  ftill  remaining, 
and  venting  its  Malignity  in  many  Burials  every  Week,  his  Majefty  thought 
fit  to  difpenfe  with  their  Attendance  at  that  Time  by  a  Proclamation :  And 
He  caufed  it  at  the  Day  to  be  prorogued  to  the  twentieth  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  the  mean  Time  the  Court  abounded  in  all  its  Exceffes.  There 
had  been  fome  Hope  during  the  Abode  at  Oxford \  that  the  Queen  had 
been  with  Child;  and  whilft  that  Hope  lafted,  the  King  lived  with  more 
Conftraint  and  Caution,  and  prepared  to  make  himfelf  worthy  of  that 
3°  Bleffmg : .  And  there  are  many  Reafons  to  believe,  befides  his  own  natural 
good  Inclinations,  that  if  God  had  vouchfafed  to  have  given  him  a  Child, 
and  the  Queen  that  Bleffing  to  have  merited  from  him,  He  would  have  re- 
ftrained  all  thofe  inordinate  Appetites  and  Delights ;  and  that  He  would  fe- 
rioufly  have  applied  himfelf  to  his  Government,  and  cut  off  all  thofe  extra¬ 
vagant  Expenfes  of  Money  and  Time,  which  difturbed  and  corrupted  the 
Evennefs  of  his  own  Nature  and  the  Sincerity  of  his  Intentions,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  Temptations  of  thofe  who  had  all  the  Traps  and  Snares  to  catch 
and  detain  him. 

The  Imagination  of  the  Queen’s  Breeding  was  one  Caufe  of  her  Stay  m 
40  there  ;  and  her  Stay  there  was  the  longer,  becaufe  She  mifcarried  when  She  A/carnet. 
intended  to  begin  her  Journey.  And  though  the  DoCtors  declared  that  it 
was  a  real  Mifcarriage,  ripe  enough  to  make  a  Judgment  of  the  Sex ;  yet 
fome  of  the  Women  who  had  more  Credit  with  the  King  affured  him,  44  that 
44  it  was  only  a  falfe  Conception,  and  that  She  had  not  been  at  all  with 
44  Child Infomuch  that  his  Majefty,  who  had  been  fo  confident  upon 
a  former  Occafion,  as  to  declare  to  the  Queen  his  Mother  and  to  others, 

44  that  upon  his  own  Knowledge  her  Majefty  had  mifcarried  of  a  Son,”  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  now  to  be  fo  totally  convinced  by  thofe  Ladies  and  other  Wo¬ 
men,  that  He  did  as  pofitively  believe  that  She  never  had,  never  could  be, 

5°  with  Child.  And  from  that  Time  He  took  little  Pleafure  in  her  Converfa-  Great  Lueufs 
tion,  and  more  indulged  to  himfelf  all  Liberties  in  the  Converfation  i” tb* Cturt- 
thofe,  who  ufed  all  their  Skill  to  fupply  him  with  Divertifements,  which 
might  drive  all  that  was  ferious  out  of  his  Thoughts,  and  make  him  un- 
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dervalue  thofe  whom  He  had  ufed,  and  ftill  did  moft  truft  and  employ,  ill 
what  He  thought  moft  important ;  though  He  fometimes  thought  many 
Things  not  of  Importance,  which  in  the  Confequence  were  of  the  higheft. 

The  Lady,  who  had  never  declined  in  Favour,  was  now  greater  in 
Power  than  ever :  She  was  with  Child  again,  and  well  enough  contented 
that  his  Majefty  fhould  entertain  ail  Amour  with  another  Lady,  and  made 
a  very  ftridt  Friendfhip  with  her,  it  may  be  the  more  diligently  out  of  Con¬ 
fidence  that  He  would  never  prevail  with  her,  which  many  others  believed 
too.  But  without  Doubt  the  King’s  Paflion  was  ftronger  towards  that  other 
Lady,  than  ever  it  was  to  any  other  Woman :  And  She  carried  it  with  that  10 
Difcretion  and  Modefty,  that  She  made  no  other  Ufe  of  it  than  for  the 
Convenience  of  her  own  Fortune  and  Subfiftence,  which  was  narrow  enough; 
never  feemed  difpofed  to  interpole  in  the  leaft  Degree  in  Bufinefs,  nor  to 
fpeak  ill  of  any  Body ;  which  Kind  of  Nature  and  Temper  the  more  in¬ 
flamed  the  King’s  Affection,  who  did  not  in  his  Nature  love  a  bufy  Wo¬ 
man,  and  had  an  Averfion  from  fpeaking  with  any  Woman,  or  hearing 
them  fpeak,  of  any  Bufinefs  but  to  that  Purpofe  He  thought  them  all  made 
for,  however  They  broke  in  afterwards  upon  him  to  all  other  Purpoles. 

The  Lady  herfelf,  who  every  Day  (as  was  faid  before)  grew  in  Power 
and  Credit,  did  not  yet  prefume  to  interpofe  in  any  other  Bufinefs,  than  iq 
in  giving  all  the  imaginable  Countenance  She  could  to  thofe  who  defired  to 
depend  upon  her,  and,  in  their  Right  as  well  as  her  own,  in  depreffing  the 
Credit  of  thofe  who  She  knew  wilhed  her’s  much  lefs  than  it  was ;  but  in 
this  laft  Argument  She  was  hitherto  wary,  and  took  only  fuch  Opportuni¬ 
ties  as  were  offered,  without  going  out  of  her  Way  to  find  them.  Her 
principal  Bufinefs  was  to  get  an  Eftate  for  herfelf  and  her  Children,  which 
She  thought  the  King  at  leaft  as  much  concerned  to  provide  as  She  to  foli- 
cit ;  which  however  She  would  not  be  wanting  in,  and  fo  procured  round 
Sums  of  Money  out  of  the  Privy  Purfe  (where  She  had  placed  Mr.  May)) 
and  other  Aflignations  in  other  Names,  and  fo  the  lefs  taken  Notice  of,  ?o 
though  in  great  Proportions :  All  which  yet  amounted  to  little  more  than 
to  pay  her  Debts,  which  She  had  in  few  Years  contracted  to  an  unima¬ 
ginable  Greatnefs,  and  to  defray  her  conftant  Expenfes,  which  were  very 
exceftive  in  Coaches  and  Horfes,  Cloaths  and  Jewels,  without  any  Thing 
of  Generofity,  or  gratifying  any  of  her  Family,  or  fo  much  as  paying  any 
of  her  Father’s  Debts,  whereof  fome  were  very  clamorous.  Her  Name 
was  not  ufed  in  any  Suits  for  the  Grant  of  Lands ;  for  befides  that  there 
was  no  avowing  or  publick  Mention  of  natural  Children,  She  did  think 
the  Chancellor  and  Treafurer  willing  to  obftruCt  fuch  Grants,  and  de¬ 
fired  not  to  have  any  Occafion  to  try  the  Kindnefs  of  either  of  them :  40 
And  fo  all  the  Suits  She  made  of  that  Kind  were  with  Reference  to  Ire* 
land ,  where  They  had  no  Title  to  obftrucft,  nor  natural  Opportunity  to 
know,  what  was  granted ;  and  in  that  Kingdom  She  procured  the  Grant  of 
feveral  great  Quantities  of  Land,  like  to  prove  of  great  Benefit  and  Value  to 
her  or  her  Children. 

An  Attempt  to  The  chief  Defign  They  now  begun  to  defign,  and  the  worft  They  could 

7fhKi?fof^vcv  defign,  was  to  raife  a  Jealoufy  in  the  King  of  his  Brother,  to  which  his 

bh  Brother.  Majefty  was  not  in  any  Degree  inclined,  and  had  in  Truth  a  juft  Affetftion 
for  him  and  Confidence  in  him,  without  thinking  better  of  his  natural 
Parts  than  He  thought  there  was  Caule  for ;  and  yet,  which  made  it  the 
more  wondered  at,  He  did  very  often  depart  in  Matters  of  the  higheft 
Moment  from  his  own  Judgment  to  comply  with  his  Brother,  who  was 
inftruCted,  by  thofe  who  too  well  knew  the  King’s  Nature,  to  adhere  to 
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any  Thing  He  once  advifed,  and  to  be  importunate  in  any  Thing  He  pro- 
pofed ;  in  which  He  prevailed  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  He  never  ufed  it  in 
any  Thing  that  concerned  himfelf  or  his  own  Benefit. 

The  Truth  is:  It  was  the  unhappy  Fate  and  Confiitution  of  that  Fa -rbe Temper 
mily,  that  They  truded  naturally  the  Judgments  of  thofe,  who  were  as  tf/ixST 
much  inferiour  to  them  in  Underdanding  as  They  were  in  Quality;  before  Famih- 
their  own  which  was  very  good ;  and  buffered  even  their  Natures,  which 
difpofed  them  to  Virtue  and  Juftice,  to  be  prevailed  upon  and  altered  and 
corrupted  by  thofe,  who  knew  how  to  make  Ufe  of  fome  one  Infirmity  that 
it) They  difeovered  in  them ;  and  by  complying  with  that,  and  cherifhing  and 
ferving  it,  They  by  Degrees  wrought  upon  the  Mafs,  and  facrificed  all  the 
other  good  Inclinations  tp  that  fingle  Vice.  They  were  too  much  inclined 
to  like  Men  at  firft  Sight,  and  did  not  love  the  Converfation  of  Men  of 
many  more  Years  than  themfelves,  and  thought  Age  not  only  troublefome 
but  impertinent.  They  did  not  love  to  deny,  and  lefs  to  Strangers  than  to 
their  Friends ;  not  out  of  Bounty  or  Generofity,  which  was  a  Flower  that 
did  never  grow  naturally  in  the  Heart  of  either  of  the  Families,  that  of 
Stuart  or  the  other  of  Bourbon ,  but  out  of  an  Unfkilfulnefs  and  DefeCt  in 
the  Countenance:  And  when  They  prevailed  with  themfelves  to  make  fome 
aoPaufe  rather  than  to  deny,  Importunity  removed  all  Refolution,  which 
They  knew  neither  how  to  fhut  out  nor  to  defend  themfelves  againd,  even 
when  it  was  evident  enough  that  They  had  much  rather  not  confent;  which 
often  made  that  which  would  have  looked  like  Bounty  lpfe  all  its  Grace 
and  Ludre. 

I  f  the  Duke  feemed  to  be  more  firm  and  fixed  in  his  Refolutions,  if  Particularly  of 
was  rather  from  an  Obftinacy  in  his  Will,  which  He  defended  by  Ayer-  ahd 
fion  from  the  Debate,  than  from  the  Constancy  pf  his  Judgment,  which 
was  more  fubjeCt  to  Perfons  than  to  Arguments,  and  fo  as  changeable  at 
lead;  as  the  King’s,  which  was  in  greated  Danger  by  Surprife :  And  from 
30  this  Want  of  Steadinefs,  and  Irrefolution  (whencefpever  the  Infirmity  pro¬ 
ceeded)  mod  of  the  Misfortunes,  which  attended  either  of  them  or  their 
Servants  who  ferved  them  honedly,  had  their  Rife  and  Growth ;  pf  which 
there  will  be  fhortly  an  Oceafion,  and  too  frequently*  to  fay  much  more. 

In  the  mean  Time  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  was  obferved  and  confeffed  by 
all,  that  never  any  Prince  had  a  more  humble  and  dutiful  Condefeenfion  and 
Submiflion  to  an  elder  Brother,  than  the  Duke  had  towards  the  King :  His 
whole  Demeanour  and  Behaviour  was  fo  full  of  Reverence,  that  it  might 
have  given  Example  to  be  imitated  by  thofe,  who  ought  but  did  not  obferve 
a  greater  Didanqe.  And  the  Confidence  and  Refentment  He  had  within 
40  himfelf,  for  the  Sally  He  had  made  in  Flanders ,  made  him  after  fo  wary 
in  his  Actions,  and  fo  abhorring  to  hear  any  Thing  that  might  leffen  his 
Awe  for  the  King,  that  no  Man  who  had  mod  Credit  with  him  durft  ap¬ 
proach  towards  any  Thing  of  that  Kind;  fo  that  there  was  never  lefs 
Ground  of  Jealoufy  than  of  him.  And  (as  was  faid  before)  the  King  (who 
was  in  his  Nature  lb  far  from  any  Kind  of  Jealoufy,  that  .He  was  too 
much  inclined  to  make  Interpretations  of  many  Words  and  Actions,  which 
might  reafonably  harbour  other  Apprehenfions)  was  as  incapable  pf  any  Infu- 
lions  which  might  leffen  his  Confidence  in  his  Brother,  as  any  noble  and 
virtuous  Mind  could  be.  And  therefore  thofe  ill  Men,  who  began  about 
50  this  Time  to  fow  that  curled  Seed  that  grew  up  to  bear  a  large  Crop  of 
the  word  and  ranked  Jealoufy  in  the  fucceeding  Time,  did  not  prefume 
to  make  any  Reflection  upon  the  Duke  himfelf,  but  upon  his  Wife,  “  upon 
“  the  State  She  affumed,  and  the  Height  of  the  whole  Family,  that  lived 
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“  in  much  more  Plenty,”  They  faid*  “  than  the  King’s,  and  were  more  re- 
a  garded  abroad.” 

Endeavours  Such  Kind  of  People  are  never  without  fome  particular  Stories  of  the  Per- 

*£ Kin/s ej-  fons  whom  They  defire  to  deprave:  And  fo  They  had  many  Inftances,  which 

*Dutcbtfe‘  They  ufed  upon  all  Occafions,  of  fome  Levity  or  Vanity,  of  fome  Words 
affeded  by  the  Dutchefs,  or  fome  outward  Carriage,  true  or  falfe,  which 
for  the  moft  Part  concluded  in  Mirth  and  Laughter,  and  feemed  ridiculous; 
which  was  the  Method  They  ufed  in  all  their  Approaches  of  that  Kind  to¬ 
wards  the  higheft  Ads  of  Malice,  firft  to  make  the  Perfon,  whom  They 
hoped  to  ruin  in  the  End,  lefs  efteemed,  by  the  ading  and  Prefentation  of  *o 
his  Words  and  Geftures  and  Motions ;  which  commonly  is  attended  with 
Laughter.  And  this  is  the  firft  Breach  They  make  upon  any  Man’s  Repu¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  frequent  Cuftom  of  this  Kind  of  Laughter  and  Mirth, 
which  is  eafily  produced  without  any  Malice,  doth  in  the  End  open  a  Space 
large  enough  to  let  in  Calumny  and  Scandal  enough  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
deftroy,  the  beft  built  Reputation. 

This  was  the  Courfe  They  held  with  Reference  to  the  Dutchefs,  whom 
the  King  had  from  the  Beginning  treated  with  great  Grace  and  Favour, 
and  confidered  her  as  a  Woman  of  more  than  an  ordinary  Wit  and  Un- 
derftanding :  And  the  Queen  Mother  had  from  the  Reconciliation  ufed  10 
her  with  that  abundant  AfFedion  and  Familiarity  that  was  very  wonderful; 
and  the  Heights  She  aftumed,  and  all  that  Greatnefs  which  many  thought 
too  much,  Were  not  only  inculcated,  but  enjoined  by  the  Queen  as  a 
Duty  due  to  her  Huiband,  of  whofe  high  Degree  She  thought  She  could 
not  be  too  tender  and  careful.  And  She  had  the  Happinefs  fo  well  to  be¬ 
have  herfelf  towards  the  Duke,  that  He  was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  her, 
and  lived  towards  her  with  an  AfFedion  fo  remarkable  and  notorious,  that 
it  grew  to  be  the  publick  Difcourfe  and  Commendation ;  and  which  made 
the  Liberties  that  were  taken  elfe where  the  more  fpoken  of  and  cenfured. 

It  was  very  vifible  that  He  liked  her  Company  and  Converfation  very  well,  P 
and  was  believed  to  communicate  all  his  Counfels,  and  all  He  knew  or 
thought,  without  Referve  to  her ;  which,  being  fo  contrary  to  the  profefled 
Dodrine  of  the  Court,  adminiftered  Occafion  to  the  Men  of  Mirth,  in  thole 
Seafons  which  took  up  a  good  Part  of  every  Night,  to  be  very  pleafant 
upon  the  Government  of  the  Dutchefs,  and  the  Submifiion  of  the  Duke ; 
in  which  there  were  always  fome  witty  Refledions  upon  the  Chancellor. 
And  this  Kind  of  Liberty,  being  firft  grateful  to  the  King  for  the  Wit  that 
accompanied  it  and  the  Mirth  that  it  produced,  grew  by  the  Cuftom  of 
it  the  more  acceptable ;  and  it  may  be  the  general  and  publick  Obler- 
vation  of  the  Difparity  in  the  Lives  of  the  two  Brothers  made  it  wifhed,  40 
that  there  were  no  more  of  that  Stridnefs  in  the  one  Place  than  in  the 
other,  towards  which  there  wanted  not  Application  and  Advice  accordingly 
as  well  as  Example. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  Chancellor  had  a  hard  Part  to  ad,  being  neither 
able  to  do  the  Good  He  conftantly  endeavoured  on  one  Side,  nor  remove 
the  Ill  He  difliked  on  the  other  Side;  for  He  faw  well  the  Mifchief  that 
would  inevitably  follow  the  great  Expenfes  of  the  Duke,  which  exceeded 
all  Limits  and  could  never  be  provided  for;  and  thought  the  Dutchefs  to 
be  blamed  for  what  She  fpent  upon  herfelf,  and  ufed  all  the  Credit 
He  had  with  Both  to  begin  in  Time  to  reform  what  Neceftity  would  p 
fhortly  do  with  more  Difhonour:  But  the  Difeafe  had  grown  from  the 
firft  ill  Digeftion. 

The 
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The  Lord  Berkley  had  upon  the  King’s  firft  Arrival  formed  a  Family 
without  Rule  or  Precedent,  and  made  the  Servants  in  a  much  better  Con¬ 
dition  than  the  Mafter,  by  aligning  liberal  Penfions  and  Allowances  to 
them,  vvho  had  paid  him  dear  for  their  Places,  without  confidering  from 
what  Fund  they  fhould  arife:  And  now  They  all  would  have  the  Duke 
believe,  “  that  He  fpent  not  too  much  ;  but  that  Fie  had  too  little  Provifion 
“  afligned  to  him  for  his  Quality  and  Relation,  and  that  this  proceeded  from 
tc  the  NegleCt  in  the  Chancellor,  who  was  able,  if  He  endeavoured  it,  to 
“  perfuade  the  King  to  enlarge  it  to  a  juft  Proportion.”  And  this  was  as 
io  much  urged  to  the  Dutchefs  as  to  the  Duke,  and  it  made  in  her  a  greater 
Imprefiion;  and  though  She  had  in  all  other  RefpeCts  a  very  entire  Affec¬ 
tion  and  even  a  Duty  and  Reftgnation  to  her  Father,  yet  in  this  He  had  no 
Authority  with  her,  nor  did  She  think  him  a  competent  Judge  what  Ex- 
penfes  Princes  fhould  make:  And  having  feen  the  State  and  Luftre  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  lived  in  France ,  and  having  received  many  Infuftons 
from  the  Queen,  of  the  great  Defect  in  the  Cuftoms  of  England. ,  in  pro¬ 
viding  either  lor  the  RefpeCt  or  for  the  Support  of  the  younger  Sons  of  the 
Crown,  She  thought  that  the  Chancellor  fhould  rather  ule  his  Credit  for  the 
enlarging  that  Narrownefs,  which  the  King  was  enough  dilpofed  to,  than  to 
20  reform  their  Expenles.  But  of  this  enough. 

The  Plague  had  really  fwept  away  and  deftroyed  fo  many  Seamen  {Step- 
ney  and  the  Places  adjacent,  which  were  their  common  Habitations,  being 
almoft  depopulated)  that  now,  all  other  ObftruCtions  being  removed,  there 
feemed  even  an  Impofiibility  to  procure  Sailors  and  Mariners  enough  to  let 
out  the  Fleet;  infomuch  as  They  found  it  neceffary  to  prefs  many  Wa¬ 
termen,  and  to  disfurnifh  all  Merchants  Ships  which  were  prepared  to  be  fet 
out  to  the  Plantations  or  to  other  Places  of  Trade  :  All  which  turned  not 
fo  much  to  Benefit  one  Way,  as  it  did  to  Lofs  another  Way.  But  the  beft 
Way  to  expedite  all  Things  was  the  two  Admirals  going  to  the  Fleet  them- 
gofelves,  that  They  who  refolved  to  go  might  haften  thither,  and  that  They 
who  had  no  Mind  to  go  might,  out  of  Shame,  likewife  accompany  them. 

There  appeared  great  Unanimity  and  Confent  between  them.  Only 
Prince  Rupert  had  a  great  Defire  to  go  in  a  Ship  apart,  and  that  They 
might  not  be  Both  in  one  Ship :  But  upon  Debate  it  appeared  to  be  un- 
praCticable,  and  that  in  a  Time  of  ACfion  the  Orders  could  not  be  the 
fame,  if  They  who  gave  them  were  not  together  and  in  the  fame  Place; 
and  fo  the  Prince  was  perfuaaed  not  to  be  pofitive  in  that  Particular.  Ths  Fleetpu,. 
And  fo  They  Both  went  together,  and  took  Leave  of  the  King  towards  the  t0  sea  under 
End  of  April,,  and  laboured  fo  effe&ually  (as  They  were  Both  Men  of  great  and  the  Gtne- 
40 Dexterity  and  indefatigable  Induftry  in  fuch  Conjunctures),  that  They  car-™7, 
ried  the  Fleet  out  to  Sea,  well  fitted  and  provided,  by  the  Middle  of  May ; 
with  which  They  prefently  vifited  the  Coaft  of  Holland,  and  took  many 
Prizes ;  and  by  the  Intelligence  They  met  with  concluded  that  the  Dutch 
Fleet  would  not  be  ready  in  a  Month,  of  which  They  gave  the  King  Ad- 
vertifement,  and  returned  into  the  Downs.  And  Prince  Rupert  at  the  fame  The  0ccaf,cn 
Time  expreffed  an  Inclination  to  go  himfelf  with  Part  of  the  Fleet  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  reported  to  be  under  Sail  to  join  with  the  Dutch,  Fleet. 
and  “  that  They  would  not  put  to  Sea  till  They  forefaw  that  They  were 
£C  like  'to  join  about  Calais  F 

TO  At  or  near  the  fame  Time  the  Lord  Arlington  received  Intelligence, 
iC  that  the  Dutch  were  not  yet  well  manned ;  and  that  the  Ships  which 
“  were  in  the  Texel,  and  were  to  join  with  the  other  under  De  Ruyter  in 
“  the  Wierings,  were  more  unprovided:”  Though  at  the  fame  Time  Se- 
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cretary  Morrice  (who  had  always  better  Intelligence  from  Holland)  was  af- 
fured  from  thence,  “  that  all  the  Ships  in  Both  Places  were  fo  ready  that 
“  they  would  join  within  very  few  Days.”  But  the  Lord  Arlington ,  who 
thought  He  ought  to  be  more  believed,  received  as  pofitive  Advertifement 
from  Frattce ,  “  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  fet  Sail  from  Brejl  on  fuch 
“  a  Day And  though  the  Wind  had  not  been  yet  dire&ly  favourable 
for  him,  it  was  concluded  that  He  muft  be  well  advanced  in  his  Way, 
and  He  had  no  Port  to  Friend  till  He  came  to  the  Coaft  of  France 
near  Calais. 

Upom  this  there  feemed  a  great  Defire  that  Prince  Rupert  might  take  the  to 
Courfe  He  had  propofed ;  for  the  Convenience  was  agreed  to  be  very  great, 
if  the  French  could  be  met  with  before  the  Conjunction.  However  the 
Council  was  fo  wary  that  at  that  Time  attended  the  King  at  Worceftei -- 
Houfe ,  the  Chancellor  being  affeCted  with  the  Gout,  that  They  advifed  the 
King  “  not  to  fend  pofitive  Orders  for  the  dividing  the  Fleet,  which  by 

many  Accidents  might  produce  Inconveniences ;  but  rather  to  fend  two 
“  of  the  Council  to  the  Fleet,  with  an  Account  of  all  the  Intelligence, 

“  and  the  Refle&ions  which  occurred  to  the  King  upon  it.”  And  here¬ 
upon  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Sir  William  Coventry  were  prefently  fent,  and 
carried  fuch  Orders  with  them,  as  would  be  neceffary  if  the  Generals  had  20 
not  other  Intelligence,  or  did  think  that  the  Divifton  was  not  liable  to  more 
Objections  than  had  been  in  View.  And  this  Caution  I  fet  down  more 
particularly,  becaufe  the  Council  underwent  Reproaches  which  it  did  not 
deferve. 

The  two  Councilors  ufed  fuch  Expedition,  and  found  lb  good  Conve¬ 
niences  by  Land  and  Water,  that  They  returned  to  the  King  the  next  Day 
with  an  Account,  “  that  the  State  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  was  confirmed  to  be 
“  the  fame  that  his  Majefty  had  heard,  and  that  They  believed  the  other 
“  concerning  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  be  very  probable ;  whereupon  They 
“  had  concluded  with  a  mutual  Confent  and  Approbation,  that  Prince  Ru-  30 
“  pert  fhould  take  twenty  of  the  Ships ,  which  He  had  already  chofen ,  to  meet 
“  the  French,  though  "They  were  fuperiour  in  Number ,  whilft  the  General  re- 
“  mained  in  the  Downs  with  the  reft :  And  in  Order  to  this  that  the  Prince 
«  went  aboard  his  Ship  before  They  came  away,  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
“  the  Wind  was  fo  much  againft  him,  that  his  Majefty’s  Orders,  if  He 
£t  found  Caufe  to  fend  any,  would  be  fure  for  fome  Days  to  find  him  upon 
u  the  Weftern  Coafl: ;  and  the  Wind  that  was  againft  him  was  fo  favoura- 
“  ble  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  that  it  was  probable  They  might  fpeedily 
<l  meet,  and  in  a  Place  to  be  wifhed.”  The  King  faw  no  Caufe  yet  to 
fend  Orders  to  the  Contrary ;  and  this  was  the  Reafon,  and  all  the  Circum-  4o 
fiances,  of  the  Separation  of  the  Fleet  that  proved  unfortunate. 

It  appeared  very  foon  after,  which  Secretary  had  the  betterlntelligence: 
For  the  very  next  Day  after  the  Departure  of  the  Prince,  the  General,  who 
remained  in  the  Downs ,  had  certain  Intelligence  that  the  Dutch  were  come 
out  of  their  Harbours,  having  it  feems  received  Intelligence  likewife  of  the 
French  Fleet’s  being  at  Sea,  and  being  obliged  to  meet  them,  and  had  been 
long  ready  to  do  fo ;  which  had  deceived  the  Court,  They  believing  that 
They  ftayed  becaufe  They  were  not  ready  to  come  out,  whereas  They  were 
ready  and  expe&ed  only  the  other  Advertifement. 

As  foon  as  the  General  was  informed,  He  fent  Notice  prefently  to  thejo 
Duke  late  in  the  fame  Evening,  who,  informing  the  King  of  it,  gave  Or¬ 
ders  to  Sir  William  Coventry  to  prepare  Orders  to  Prince  Rupert  imme¬ 
diately  to  return ;  and  if  thofe  Orders  had  been  carefully  difpatched,  they 
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might  have  come  to  the  Prince  before  the  Morning.  But  Sir  William  Coventry  A  Negiea  in 
thought  He  had  done  his  Part  when  He  got  the  Order  figned,  which  was 
about  twelve  of  the  Clock  at  Night,  and  then  fent  them  by  his  Servant  to  Prince  Rupert 
the  Lord  Arlington ,  whofe  Part  He  thought  it  was  to  charge  a  Meflenger fuS™*'* 
with  them :  But  He  was  gone  to  Bed,  and  his  Servants  durft  not  difquiet 
him,  a  Tendernefs  not  accuftomed  to  be  in  the  Family  of  a  Secretary.  But 
whether  They  did  not  wake  him,  as  He  pretended,  or  being  awake  He  de¬ 
ferred  it,  it  was  not  fent  away  till  the  next  Day,  and  never  came  to  Prince 
Rupert's  Hand  till  He  had  turned  his  Sails  upon  the  Thunder  of  the  Can- 
non;  and  no  Fie  fooner  endeavoured  to  return,  but  the  Wind  chopped  about 
to  retard  him,  that  He  could  make  little  Way  that  Day  or  the  Night 
following.  Whofe  Fault  it  was  that  thefe  important  Orders  were  not  fent 
with  more  Expedition,  whether  Sir  William  Coventry  ought  not  to  have 
taken  Care  for  the  conveying  them,  at  leaft  to  have  given  the  Lord  Arling¬ 
ton  Notice  what  the  Contents  of  them  were,  of  which  He  denied  to  have 
any  Notice,  was  difputed  with  fome  Warmth  between  themfelves,  and  fo 
came  to  be  published :  But  it  was  never  examined  any  where  elle,  though 
the  Negligence  was  very  mifchievous  in  its  Effect ;  but  They  were  Both  too 
great  Men  to  be  queflioned  in  any  Judicatory. 

20  The  General,  after  the  Notice  He  had  received  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Dutch ,  ordered  the  Fleet  to  weigh  Anchor  about  three  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Morning  upon  the  firft  of  'June  1666,  to  fail  to  the  Buoy  of  the  Gun-  The  Dutch 
fleet  to  join  with  lome  other  Ships  which  lay  there,  to  get  more  Men,  being Fleetcomsout' 
then  but  ill  manned :  And  about  feven  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning  the 
Scouts  came  in,  and  brought  the  General  Notice,  that  the  Dutch  Fleet  was 
to  the  Leeward,  and  probably  intended  to  decline  fighting  till  They  might 
join  with  the  French.  And  it  had  been  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Engliflo  had 
(food  off  too,  upon  Confidence  that  Prince  Rupert ,  whom  the  Wind  had 
kept  from  being  far  off,  as  They  could  not  but  know,  would  receive  Di- 
5o  redion  from  Court  to  return.  But  the  General  (who  was  as  impatient  upon 
the  Sight  of  an  Enemy  to  engage  with  him  as  Prince  Rupert  himfelf,  and 
had  a  natural  Contempt  of  the  Dutch )  called  his  Flag-Officers  to  Council, 
and  quickly  refolved,  “  that  it  was  not  convenient  nor  fafe  nor  honourable 
“  to  decline  the  Battle,  left  it  might  take  off  the  prefent  Courage  of  the 
<c  Seamen.”  And  truly  in  all  thofe  Confultations,  upon  the  like  Occafions, 
whoever  propofed  any  wary  Advice  ran  great  Hazard  of  being  reputed  a 
Coward.  And  fo  They  bore  up  with  a  full  Wind  upon  the  Enemy,  not- 
withftanding  the  vifible  Difadvantage  They  were  in,  in  Refpedt  of  the  Strength 
of  the  Enemy,  for  in  the  Abfence  of  Prince  Rupert  there  remained  little 
40  above  fifty  Sail  with  the  General ;  whereas  De  Ruyters  Fleet  confifted  of 
above  fourfcore  Sail,  who  eafily  perceived  his  Advantage,  and  that  a  great 
Part  of  the  Englijh  Fleet  was  abfent,  and  fo  willingly  embraced  the  Occa- 
fion,  and  made  what  Sail  He  could  to  meet  with  them. 

It  was  about  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  when  the  Engagement  The  fecund  ge- 
began;  and  the  Englijh  had  got  the  Wind,  which  was  fo  high  that  Th tynfflE”gage' 
could  not  carry  out  their  lower  Tiers.  The  Admiral  was  fo  ffiattered  in  Jaf0rfDay'£ 
his  Rigging  and  Mafts,  that  He  was  compelled  to  get  off  and  anchor,  that 
He  might  mend  what  was  amifs ;  and  many  of  his  Squadron  had  their  Main- 
yards  Ihot  off,  and  received  fuch  Damage  in  their  Tackling,  which  was 
sothe  chief  Aim  of  the  Dutch ,  that  They  could  hardly  govern  their  Ships. 

And  by  this  Means  the  Enemy  got  the  Wind ;  and  the  Battle  continued 
with  great  Fiercenefs,  and  Lofs  of  many  Men  on  Both  Sides,  till  nine  or 
ten  of  the  Clock  at  Night,  when  all  were  willing  to  have  fome  Reft. 
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That  Night  was  fpent  in  repairing  Marts  and  Rigging :  And  at  fix  of 
the  Clock  in  the  Morning  the  Battle  began  again  with  the  fame  Fiercenefs, 
and  lafted  till  Night.  And  that  Day  the  Dutch  furtered  much,  and  one 
of  their  Vice-Admirals  was  boarded  and  afterwards  funk,  as  many  of  their 
other  Ships  likewife  were ;  fo  that  They  began  to  fall  off :  When  fixteen 
■  new  great  Ships  came  to  their  Aid,  which  gave  them  new  Courage  ;  fo  that 
that  They  renewed  and  maintained  the  Fight  with  great  Refolution,  and 
killed  many  Men  of  the  Englifh  and  difabled  many  of  the  Ships,  till  the 
Night  again  parted  them. 

Upon  the  Account  the  General  received  that  Night,  and  the  new  Ac- 
cefs  of  Force  to  the  Dutch ,  He  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire ;  for  though 
He  had  loft  no  Ship,  very  many  were  lb  difabled,  that  there  was  Reafon  to 
fear  they  would  hardly  hold  out  to  recover  the  Shore.  And  thereupon 
He  caufed  all  thole  Ships  to  be  put  before  and  make  all  the  Sail  they  could, 
and  himfelf  with  ftxteen  Ships  in  a  Breadth  went  in  the  Rear:  Which  as 
foon  as  the  Enemy  perceived,  They  purfued,  but  came  not  within  Reach 
of  their  Guns  till  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  \  and  then  though 
They  fhot  hard  They  did  very  little  Harm,  the  Sternpieces  of  the  Engliflo 
over-reaching  their  Broadiides,  which  made  many  of  them  get  off  as  quickly 
as  They  could.  But  by  this  Time  the  Englifh  defcried  about  twenty  SaiDo 
of  Ships  ftanding  towards  them,  which  They  concluded  to  be  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  (as  it  proved) :  And  fo  being  earned:  to  join,  They  edged  up  towards 
them,  but  fo  unfortunately,  that  many  of  the  Flag-Ships  were  on  Ground 
off  the  Galloper-Sand.  But  with  much  ado  they  all  got  off  fafe,  the 
Royal  Prince  only  excepted,  which  for  this  laft  Age,  and  till  the  late  War, 
was  held  the  beft  Ship  in  the  World.  This  brave  Ship  ftuck  fo  fart  that  no 
Art  or  Induftry  could  move  her ;  fo  that  the  Enemy,  when  They  found 
They  could  not  carry  her  off,  fet  her  on  Fire,  and  took  the  Captain  Sir 
George  udyfcue  and  all  the  Company  Prifoners,  and  without  Diftin&ion  ufed 
all  with  great  Barbarity,  in  which  They  pretended  only  to  ufe  Retaliation.  3Q 
That  Night  Prince  Rupert  joined :  And  then  They  bore  to  the  Northward, 
that  They  might  get  clear  of  the  Sands  *  and  thereby  the  Enemy  got  the 
Wind  again. 

The  fourth  Day  of  the  Battle,  which  was  the  fourth  of  June ,  the  Enemy 
being  to  Windward  about  three  Leagues,  the  Generals  in  the  Morning  made 
all  Sail  towards  them:  And  They  lay  with  their  Sails  to  the  Marts  to  ftay 
for  them,  which  They  would  not  have  had  the  Courage  to  have  done,  if 
They  had  not  had  Intelligence  from  the  Prifoners  of  the  Prince ,  in  how  tat¬ 
tered  a  Condition  the  Fleet  was.  The  Battle  began  about  eight  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Morning  with  extraordinary  Confidence  on  Both  Sides,  the  4° 
Dutch  continuing  their  old  Guard  to  fpend  all  their  Shot  upon  the  Rigging 
and  Marts,  and  to  defend  themfelves  from  being  boarded,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  moft  intended  and  laboured  to  do.  But  the  Defign  of  the  others  fuc- 
ceeded  better :  Infomuch  that  one  of  the  Vice-Admirals  of  a  Squadron,  and 
other  of  the  beft  Ships,  were  fo  difabled  that  They  bore  off  from  the  Battle, 
that  They  might  mend  and  repair  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  Encouragement  to 
the  Enemy.  But  the  two  Generals  were  invincible,  and  continued  the  Bat¬ 
tle  all  the  Day  in  feveral  Forms,  and  by  the  Advantage  of  the  Wind  fired 
fix  or  feven  of  their  Ships,  and  funk  others,  and  had  two  or  three  of  their 
own  likewife  funk.  And  between  fix  and  feven  at  Night,  as  if  by  Confent  %o 
(and  no  Doubt  Both  Sides  were  very  weary  of  the  Encounter),  They  fe- 
parated  without  looking  after  each  other,  and  haftened  to  their  feveral 
Coafts ;  many  of  the  Ettglifh  being  fo  hurt  in  Yards,  Marts,  Rigging 
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and  Hulls,  many  of  them  wanting  Men  to  ply  their  Guns,  and  their  Pow¬ 
der  and  Shot  near  fpent,  that  with  very  much  Difficulty  they  got  into  Har¬ 
bour:  And  fo  concluded  that  great  A&ion,  wherein  either  Side  pretended SfesF;c 
to  have  Advantage,  and  Both  loft  very  much.  tuf 

The  next  Day  after  the  Battle  was  fpent  in  fitting  their  Mafts  and  re¬ 
pairing  their  Rigging,  that  They  might  be  able  to  reach  the  Coaft  :  And 
when  They  came  near  it,  the  Generals  called  a  Council  about  difpofing 
thofe  Ships  which  could  not  remain  at  Sea,  and  fent  them  to  fuch  feveral 
Places  as  they  might  be  fooneft  repaired  in;  and  gave  every  Captain  very 
i°  ftricft  Order,  “  that  all  poflible  Diligence  and  Expedition  fhould  be  ufed  to 
“  get  their  Ships  ready,  and  furnifhed  with  whatfoever  was  wanting;”  and 
the  Commiftioners  of  the  Navy  were  required  to  be  aftiftant  in  all  Places. 

And  fo  wonderful  Diligence  was  ufed  (which  appears  almoft  incredible)  that 
the  whole  Fleet  was  fo  well  fitted,  that  by  the  feventeenth.  Day  of  the 
fame  Month,  within  a  Fortnight  after  fo  terrible  a  Battle,  it  was  gathered 
together  to  a  Rendezvous  to  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore.  The  Enemy  made  as 
much  Hafte,  rather  to  meet  with  the  French ,  who  were  every  Day  ftill  ex¬ 
pected,  than  to  fight  with  the  Englifo ,  and  kept  as  near  to  their  own  Coaft 
as  conveniently  They  could :  So  that  how  ready  foever  the  Generals  were 
-jo  (who  had  never  left  their  Ships)  with  the  Fleet  by  the  feventeenth  of  the 
Month,  the  Winds  were  fo  averfe  or  fo  calm,  that  it  was  the  four  and  twen¬ 
tieth  Day  of  that  Month  before  They  could  reach  the  Sight  of  the  Enemy. 

A  n  d  the  next  Day,  which  was  the  twenty  fifth,  the  E?tglifo  made  The  third  ge- 
all  the  Sail  They  could,  and  by  ten  in  the  Morning  engaged  in  as  hot  Eng^e' 
an  Encounter  as  had  hitherto  been  in  any  Engagement :  And  though 
the  Dutch  feemed  not  to  fight  with  the  fame  Spirit  and  Mettle,  yet  the 
Battle  held  till  two  in  the  Afternoon,  when  by  the  Advantage  of  the 
Wind  They  bore  away  fafter  than  the  Englijh  could  follow.  However  The  Engwk 
here  They  took  Vice-Admiral  Banchart ,  and  his  Ship  of  threefcore  G\immaoncU1' 

3o  and  three  hundred  Men  was  burned ;  and  another  Ship  of  feventy  Guns 
and  three  hundred  Men  was  likewife  taken  and  burned ;  which  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  thought  better,  than  to  undergo  the  poflible  Inconvenience  of  keep¬ 
ing  them :  And  fo  They  kept  up  as  clofe  to  the  Enemy  in  the  Night  as 
They  could  do.  The  next  Morning  They  ufed  all  their  Sails,  and  defigned 
to  board  De  Ruyter  \  which,  the  Wind  leftening,  They  could  not  effecft,  He 
fighting  very  well  but  running  fafter :  And  fo,  though  very  well  purfued, 

He  got  into  his  Faftnefs  at  the  Wierings ,  with  thofe  who  were  neareft  to 
him.  But  the  reft  who  were  farther  off,  and  were  like  to  have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Night,  tacked  about:  Which  They  who  attacked  De  Ruyter  perceiving, 

4o  and  that  They  could  follow  him  no  farther,  and  that  the  reft  were  five  and 
forty  Sail,  They  followed  them,  the  Generals  doing  all  They  could  with 
their  Squadron  to  put  themfelves  between  them  and  the  Coaft ;  but  the 
Wind  growing  on  a  fudden  calm,  about  Midnight  They  dropped  their  An¬ 
chors,  that  They  might  not  be  driven  farther  than  They  had  a  Mind  to  be. 

But  in  the  Morning,  when  They  weighed  Anchor  to  purfue  them,  and  made 
all  the  Way  They  could  with  a  little  Wind,  the  Enemy  got  fo  clofe  to  their 
own  Shore,  their  Ships  drawing  lefs  Water  than  the  Englijh ,  that  there  could 
be  no  farther  Purfuit. 

Another  Part  of  the  Fleet,  which  was  feparated  when  De  Ruyter  got 
jo  into  the  Wierings ,  and  which  the  Generals  looked  upon  as  their  own,  was 
fo  unhappily  purfued,  though  by  Men  of  very  good  Name,  that  they  ef- 
caped ;  which  raifed  a  great  Diftemper  in  the  Fleet,  whilft  fome  Officers  of 
the  prime  and  moft  unqueftionable  Courage  charged  and  accufed  others, 
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who  had  always  given  great  Teftimony  that  They  durft  do  any  Thing,  <c  of 
“  bafe  declining  to  light  when  the  Enemy  was  in  their  Power,  and  that 
“  They  chofe  rather  to  fuffer  them  to  efcape  than  to  encounter  them.” 
And  this  Difpute  and  Expoftulation,  between  Men  who  had  many  Seconds, 
divided  the  Generals,  one  declaring  himfelf  on  the  one  Side  as  the  other  did 
on  the  other ;  but  They  wifely  laid  abide  the  Debate,  till  They  iEould  be  at 
more  Leifure  with  lefs  Inconvenience  to  determine  it. 

The  Generals  thereupon,  having  thus  fcattered  the  Enemy,  refolved  to 
ply  upon  the  Dutch  Coaft  to  take  all  Ships  of  Trade,  which  They  did  ; 
and  off  the  Lex  el  and  the  Flic  took  many  Prizes,  both  homeward  and  out-  io 
ne  Attempt  ward  bound,  of  great  Value.  And  They  having  now  Nothing  to  do  but  to 
ffff  lie  ftill,  there  was  a  Dutch  Captain,  one  Laurence  V an  Humskerke ,  who  after 
the  firft  Battle,  in  the  Fa&ion  between  Evertfon  and  V an  Trump ,  had 
given  De  Wit  fo  great  an  Advantage,  that  if  He  had  not  made  his  Efcape 
He  had  been  hanged,  who  from  that  Time  had  always  been  on  Board 
with  Prince  Rupert :  This  Man,  whilft  the  Fleet  lay  in  this  Pofture,  ad- 
vifed  Prince  Rupert  to  attempt  a  Place  near  the  Flie,  which  was  fo  locked 
in  the  Land  that  it  was  always  looked  upon  as  very  fee u re  (and  where 
all  Ships  laden  at  Amfterdam  for  the  Straits  and  thofe  Parts,  when  they 
were  outward  bound,  ufed  to  lie  two  or  three  Days,  as  in  a  fafe  Port,  un-  i0 
til  all  Things  which  might  be  forgotten  were  prepared,  and  all  the  Company 
came  together),  and  had  never  been  invaded  in  any  War ;  and  by  it  was  a 
pretty  large  Village,  called  Schelling ,  which  had  many  good  Houfes  in  it,  be¬ 
tides  others  inhabited  by,  and  for  the  Entertainment  of,  Seamen. 

This  Enterprife  was  committed  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes^  a  very  bold  and  ex¬ 
pert  Man  ;  who  with  a  Number  of  fmall  Veffels  very  well  manned,  beftdes 
a  Body  of  flout  Foot  to  land  upon  Occafions,  being  aflifted  by  the  Dutchman , 
iTbe chief t own  fo  vigorouily  affaulted  it,  that  He  burned  all  the  Dutch  Ships  lying  there, 
Fkfo/Mer.  being  of  ineftimable  Value,  all  outward  bound,  and  fome  of  them  worth 
chant  ships  above  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  each  Ship.  They  burned  likewife^o 
the  whole  Town  of  Schelling\  which  Conflagration,  with  that  of  the  Ships, 
appearing  at  the  Break  of  Day  fo  near  A7nfterdam ,  put  that  Place  into  that 
Conflernation  that  They  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  come,  not 
thinking  of  their  Ships  there,  as  being  out  of  the  Power  or  Reach  of  any 
Enemy  :  And  no  Doubt  it  was  the  greatefl  Lofs  that  State  fuftained  in  the 
whole  War,  that  is,  greater  than  all  the  reft.  And  as  this  Victory,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  Victory  when  there  is  no  Reftftance,  occaftoned  great  Triumph 
in  England ,  fo  it  raifed  great  Thoughts  of  Heart  in  De  Wit ,  and  a  Refo- 
lution  of  Revenge  before  any  Peace  fhould  be  consented  to;  which  They 
effe&ed  to  a  good  Degree  the  next  Year.  40 

There  appeared  no  more  Likelihood  of  the  Dutch  coming  out  again: 

So  about  the  fifteenth  cf  Augufl  the  Generals  returned  to  Southwould  Bay  to 
receive  a  Recruit  of  Men,  Provifions  and  Ammunition,  having  left  Ships 
enough  upon  the  Coaft  of  Holla?id  to  take  Prices,  and  Scouts  upon  the 
Coaft  to  get  Intelligence  in  what  Readinefs  the  Enemy’s  Fleet  was,  and 
what  was  done  within  the  Land.  And  about  the  twenty  feventh  a  little 
Pink,  that  waited  upon  the  Coaft  of  Zealand ,  brought  Notice  that  the 
'  ne  Dutch  Enemy,  confifting  of  about  fourfeore  Sail  of  Ships,  were  ready  to  come  out 
filgaf  from  the  Wierings ;  and  the  next  Day  They  were  affured  that  They  were 
come  out  and  bound  Weftward,  by  which  They  concluded  that  They  had 
Hope  to  join  the  French  Fleet.  Whereupon  the  Generals  gave  prefent  Orders 
to  unmoor  the  Fleet ;  and  weighing  Anchor  about  feven  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Morning  flood  to  Sea,  and  about  Noon  difeovered  the  Dutch  Fleet  about 
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four  Leagues  to  the  Leeward.  The  Generals  made  all  Sail  towards  them : 

But  the  Enemy  flood  away  for  the  Coaft  of  Flanders ,  whilft  the  EngliJJj 
were  fo  entangled  upon  the  Galloper-Sands ,  that  They  could  not  ftand  af¬ 
ter  the  Enemy  till  late  in  the  Afternoon ;  fo  that  it  was  Night  before  They 
came  near  each  other,  and  then  feveral  Guns  were  fired  to  little  Purpofe. 

The  next  Morning,  being  the  firft  of  September ,  the  Seafon  when  the 
Winds  begin  to  grow  boifterous,  They  had  upon  the  breaking  of  the  Day  loft 
the  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  though  They  believed  that  They  had  bore  up  in  the 
Night  for  them  :  But  when  it  was  Light,  They  found  that  They  were  to  the 
io  Leeward  as  far  as  They  could  difcover,  near  St.  John  s  Bay  beyond  Calais. 

The  Englijh  purfued  them,  and  making  fome  Stay  for  the  Fireihips,  which 
could  not  make  Hafte  by  Reafon  of  the  bluftering  Weather,  it  was  four  in 
the  Afternoon  before  the  Fleet  came  up  together  to  them ;  when  De  Ruy- 
ter  made  a  Shew  as  if  He  would  draw  off  from  the  Shore  towards  them. 

But  when  He  faw  the  EngliJJj  ftand  with  him  and  advance  with  their  ufual 
Refolution,  He  tacked  back  again,  and  flood  clofe  in  to  the  Shore,  where 
the  reft  of  the  Fleet  was,  in  the  Bay  of  Staples.  And  then  the  Night  r^Engiiih 
came ;  and  the  Wind  blew  fo  violently,  that  the  EngliJJj  were  forced  to  JjJ JJJjJed 
tack,  and  many  of  the  Ships  were  forced  to  the  Leeward,  the  Night  being  ' 

20  fo  foul,  that  neither  the  Generals  nor  the  chief  Flags  could  be  difcerned. 

And  though  the  Storm  continued  very  violent  the  next  Day,  a  good  Part  of 
the  Fleet  got  again  together,  and  flood  to  the  Bay  of  Staples ,  where  the 
Dutch  ftill  remained  clofe  under  the  Shore  at  Anchor,  but  could  not  be  in¬ 
vited  to  come  out.  So  the  Englijh  found  it  neceflary  to  ftand  farther  out 
1  to  the  Sea  ;  and  then  They  difcovered  the  reft  of  the  Fleet  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance  to  the  Leeward,  and  fo  bore  after  them,  and  at  Night  They  all  ar¬ 
rived  at  St.  Helen  s  Point.  And  though  the  Tempeft  ftill  increafed,  a  Squa¬ 
dron  went  every  Day  out  to  the  Coaft  of  France. 

In  this  Tempeft  the  French  Fleet  had  a  very  narrow  Efcape,  by  a  Pro-  The  French 
evidence  They  are  feldom  without.  A  Gentleman  of  good  Quality  of  that^f ^Jcap. 
Nation  returned  at  this  Time  out  of  England  (whither  They  repaired  with 
as  much  Liberty  and  were  as  kindly  treated  as  if  there  were  no  War,  whilft 
no  Englijhman  could  be  fafe  there);  and  landing  at  Calais ,  and  finding  that 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  every  Day  expected,  He  difpatched  two  or  three 
Barks  to  find  him,  with  Information  how  and  where  the  Englifj  lay ;  one 
of  which  came  fo  luckily  to  him  towards  the  Evening,  that  He  changed 
his  Courfe,  and  by  the  Darknefs  of  the  Night  got  into  the  Road  of  Diepe , 
where  He  dropped  his  Anchors.  But  his  Vice-Admiral,  being  the  biggeft  and 
the  beft  Ship  but  one  in  the  Fleet,  and  carrying  feventy  Pieces  of  Cannon, 

4o  purfuing  the  Courfe  He  was  directed,  in  the  Dark  of  the  Night  fell  amongft 
the  Englijh ,  as  the  reft  had  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  Advertifement ; 
and  after  a  little  defending  himfelf,  which  He  faw  was  to  no  Purpofe,  was 
taken  Prifoner,  and  defired  to  be  brought  to  Prince  Rupert ,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  treated  him  as  a  gallant  Perfon  ought  to  be,  and  caufed  many 
Things  which  belonged  to  his  own  Perfon  to  be  reftored  to  him;  and  when 
He  was  brought  into  England ,  He  found  another  Kind  of  Reception 
(though  He  was  Prifoner  in  the  Tower)  than  any  of  the  EngliJJj ,  though  of 
*  the  fame  Quality,  met  with  abroad.  By  this  Accident  the  French  Fleet  made 
a  happy  Efcape  :  And  the  Continuance  of  the  Storm  for  many  Days  kept  the 
yC  Englijh  and  the  Dutch  from  any  farther  Engagement.  But  the  fame  Winds, 
and  at  the  fame  Time,  did  much  more  Mifchief  at  Land  than  at  Sea. 

It  was  upon  the  firft  Day  of  that  September  ^  in  the  difmal  Year  of  1666  The  Fire  e/ 
(in  which  many  Prodigies  were  expeded  and  fo  many  really  fell  out),  that London' 
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that  memorable  and  terrible  Fire  brake  out  in  Lottdon ,  which  begun  about 
Midnight,  or  nearer  the  Morning  of  Sunday ,  in  a  Baker’s  Houfe  at  the  End 
of  Thames  Street  next  the  Tower ,  there  being  many  little  narrow  Alleys 
and  very  poor  Houfes  about  the  Place  where  it  firft  appeared ;  and  then 
finding  fuch  Store  of  combuftible  Materials,  as  that  Street  is  always  fur- 
nifhed  with  in  Timber-Houfes,  the  Fire  prevailed  fo  powerfully,  that  that 
whole  Street  and  the  Neighbourhood  was  in  fo  fhort  a  Time  turned  to 
Afhes,  that  few  Perfons  had  Time  to  fave  and  preferve  any  of  their  Goods; 
but  were  a  Heap  of  People  almoft  as  dead  with  the  fudden  Diftra&ion,  as 
the  Ruins  were  which  They  fuftained.  The  Magiftrates  of  the  City  afiem-  10 
bled  quickly  together,  and  with  the  ufual  Remedies  of  Buckets,  which  They 
were  provided  with  :  But  the  Fire  was  too  ravenous  to  be  extinguifhed  with 
fuch  Quantities  of  Water  as  thofe  Inftruments  could  apply  to  it,  and  fat¬ 
tened  Bill  upon  new  Materials  before  it  had  deftroyed  the  old.  And  though 
it  raged  furioully  all  that  Day,  to  that  Degree  that  all  Men  flood  amazed,  as 
Spectators  only,  no  Man  knowing  what  Remedy  to  apply,  nor  the  Magif¬ 
trates  what  Orders  to  give:  Yet  it  kept  within  fome  Compafs,  burned  what  was 
next,  and  laid  Hold  only  on  Both  Sides ;  and  the  greateft  Apprehenfion  was 
of  the  Tower ,  and  all  Confiderations  entered  upon  how  to  fecure  that  Place. 

But  in  the  Night  the  Wind  changed,  and  carried  the  Danger  from  10 
thence,  but  with  fo  great  and  irrefiftible  Violence,  that  as  it  kept  the  Eng - 
UJh  and  Dutch  Fleets  from  grappling  when  they  were  fo  near  each  other,  fo 
it  fcattered  the  Fire  from  purfuing  the  Line  it  was  in  with  all  its  Force,  and 
fpread  it  over  the  City :  So  that  They,  who  went  late  to  Bed  at  a  great  Dif- 
ftance  from  any  Place  where  the  Fire  prevailed,  were  awakened  before  Morn¬ 
ing  with  their  own  Houfe’s  being  in  a  Flame ;  and  whilft  Endeavour  was  ufed 
to  quench  that,  other  Houfes  were  difcovered  to  be  burning,  which  were 
near  no  Place  from  whence  They  could  imagine  the  Fire  could  come ;  all 
which  kindled  another  Fire  in  the  Breafts  of  Men,  almoft  as  dangerous  as 
that  within  their  Houfes.  3° 

Monday  Morning  produced  firft  a  Jealoufy,  and  then  an  univerfal  Con- 
clulion,  that  this  Fire  came  not  by  Chance,  nor  did  They  care  where  it 
began ;  but  the  breaking  out  in  feveral  Places  at  fo  great  Diftance  from 
each  other  made  it  evident,  that  it  was  by  Conlpiracy  and  Combination. 
And  this  Determination  could  not  hold  long  without  Difcovery  of  the 
wicked  Authors,  who  were  concluded  to  be  all  the  Dutch  and  all  the 
French  in  the  Town,  though  They  had  inhabited  the  fame  Places  above 
twenty  Years.  All  of  that  Kind,  or,  if  They  were  Strangers,  of  what  Na¬ 
tion  foever,  were  laid  Hold  of ;  and  after  all  the  ill  Ufage  that  can  conftft  in 
Words,  and  fome  Blows  and  Kicks,  They  were  thrown  into  Prifon.  And  40 
lhortly  after,  the  fame  Conclufton  comprehended  all  the  Roman  Catholichs , 
who  were  in  the  fame  Predicament  of  Guilt  and  Danger,  and  quickly 
found  that  their  only  Safety  confifted  in  keeping  within  Doors ;  and  yet 
lome  of  them,  and  of  Quality,  were  taken  by  Force  out  of  their  Houfes 
and  carried  to  Prifon. 

When  this  Rage  fpread  as  far  as  the  Fire,  and  every  Hour  brought  Reports 
oi  fome  bloody  Effeds  of  it,  worfe  than  in  Truth  there  were,  the  King  dif- 
tributed  many  of  the  Privy  Council  into  feveral  Quarters  of  the  City,  to 
prevent,  by  their  Authorities,  thofe  Inhumanities  which  He  heard  were  com¬ 
mitted.  In  the  mean  Time,  even  They  or  any  other  Perfon  thought  ityo 
not  fafe  to  declare,  4 4  that  They  believed  that  the  Fire  came  by  Accident,  or 
44  that  it  was  not  a  Plot  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French  and  Pafifts  to  burn  the 
44  City;”  which  was  fo  generally  believed,  and  in  the  beft  Company,  that 
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He  who  faid  the  Contrary  was  fufpe&ed  for  a  Confpirator,  or  at  beft  a  Fa¬ 
vourer  of  them.  It  could  not  be  conceived,  how  a  Houfe  that  was  diftant 
a  Mile  from  any  Part  of  the  Fire  could  l'uddenly  be  in  a  Flame,  without 
fome  particular  Malice ;  and  this  Cafe  fell  out  every  Hour.  When  a  Man 
at  the  iartheft  End  of  Bread-Street  had  made  a  Shift  to  get  out  of  his  Houle 
his  bed:  and  mod:  portable  Goods,  becaufe  the  Fire  had  approached  near 
them ;  He  no  fooner  had  lecured  them,  as  He  thought,  in  fome  Friend’s 
Houfe  in  Holborn ,  which  was  believed  a  fafe  Diftance,  but  He  faw  that 
very  Houfe,  and  none  elfe  near  it,  in  a  fudden  Flame.  Nor  did  there 
10  want,  in  this  woful  Diftemper,  the  Tellimony  of  WitnelTes  who  faw  this 
Villany  committed,  and  apprehended  Men  who  They  were  ready  to  fwear 
threw  Fireballs  into  Houfes,  which  were  prefen tly  burning. 

The  Lord  Hollis  and  Lord  Ajhley ,  who  had  their  Quarters  afiigned  about 
Newgate- Market  and  the  Streets  adjacent,  had  many  brought  to  them  in 
Cuftody  for  Crimes  of  this  Nature;  and  faw,  within  a  very  little  Diftance  from 
the  Place  where  They  were,  the  People  gathered  together  in  great  Diforder  ; 
and  as  They  came  nearer  faw  a  Man  in  the  Middle  of  them  without  a 
Hat  or  Cloak,  pulled  and  hauled  and  very  ill  ufed,  whom  They  knew  to 
be  a  Servant  to  the  Portugal  Ambafladour,  who  was  prelently  brought  to 
20  them.  And  a  fubftantial  Citizen  was  ready  to  take  his  Oath,  ££  that  He 
“  faw  that  Man  put  his  Hand  in  his  Pocket,  and  throw  into  a  Shop  a  Fire- 
“  ball ;  upon  which  He  faw  the  Houfe  immediately  on  Fire :  Whereupon, 
“  being  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Way,  and  feeing  this,  He  cried  out  to  the 
££  People  to  ftop  that  Gentleman,  and  made  all  the  Hafte  He  could  him- 
££  felf but  the  People  had  firft  feized  upon  him,  and  taken  away  his 
Sword,  which  He  was  ready  to  draw ;  and  He  not  fpeaking  nor  under- 
ftanding  Englifo,  They  had  ufed  him  in  the  Manner  fet  down  before.  The 
Lord  Hollis  told  him  what  He  was  accufed  of,  and  ££  that  He  was  feen  to 
££  have  thrown  Somewhat  out  of  his  Pocket,  which  They  thought  to  be  a 
jo ££  Fireball,  into  a  Houfe  which  was  now  on  Fire  and  the  People  had  di¬ 
ligently  fearched  his  Pockets  to  find  more  of  the  fame  Commodities,  but 
found  Nothing  that  They  meant  to  accufe  him  of.  The  Man  ftanding  in 
great  Amazement  to  hear  He  was  fo  charged,  the  Lord  Hollis  afked  him, 
“  what  it  was  that  He  pulled  out  of  his  Pocket,  and  what  it  was  He 
££  threw  into  the  Houfe  :”\  To  which  He  anfwered,  ££  that  He  did  not  think 
££  that  He  had  put  his  Hand  into  his  Pocket ;  but  He  remembered  very  well, 
££  that  as  He  walked  in  the  Street  He  faw  a  Piece  of  Bread  upon  the  Ground, 
£t  which  He  took  up  and  laid  upon  a  Shelf  in  the  next  Houle;”  which  is  a 
Cuftom  or  Superftition  fo  natural  to  the  Portuguefe ,  that  if  the  King  of 
4o  Portugal  were  walking,  and  faw  a  Piece  of  Bread  upon  the  Ground,  He 
would  take  it  up  with  his  own  Hand,  and  keep  it  til]  He  faw  a  fit  Place  to 
lay  it  down. 

The  Houfe  being  in  View,  the  Lords  with  many  of  the  People  walked 
to  it,  and  found  the  Piece  of  Bread  juft  within  the  Door  upon  a  Board, 
where  He  faid  He  laid  it ;  and  the  Houfe  on  Fire  was  two  Doors  beyond 
it,  which  the  Man  who  was  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Way,  and  faw  this 
Man  put  his  Hand  into  the  Houfe  without  flaying,  and  prefently  after  the 
Fire  break  out,  concluded  to  be  the  fame  Houfe  ;  which  was  very  natural 
in  the  Fright  that  all  Men  were  in :  Nor  did  the  Lords,  though  They  were 
5o  fatisfied,  fet  the  poor  Man  at  Liberty ;  but,  as  if  there  remained  Ground 
enough  of  Sufpicion,  committed  him  to  the  Conftable,  to  be  kept  by  him 
in  his  own  Houfe  for  fome  Hours,  when  They  pretended  They  would  exa¬ 
mine  him  again.  Nor  were  any  Perfons  who  were  feized  upon  in  the  fame 
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Manner,  as  Multitudes  were  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  Town,  efpecially  if  They 
were  Strangers  or  Papifts ,  prefently  difcharged,  when  there  was  no  reafon- 
able  Ground  to  fufpedt ;  but  all  fent  to  Prifon,  where  They  were  in  much  more 
Security  than  They  could  have  been  in  full  Liberty,  after  They  were  once 
known  to  have  been  fufpedted  ;  and  moft  of  them  underftood  their  Com¬ 
mitment  to  be  upon  that  Ground,  and  were  glad  of  it. 

The  Fire  and  the  Wind  continued  in  the  fame  Excels  all  Monday ,  Lnef- 
day ,  and  Wednefday  till  Afternoon,  and  flung  and  fcattered  Brands  burn¬ 
ing  into  all  Quarters;  the  Nights  more  terrible  than  the  Days,  and  the 
Light  the  fame,  the  Light  of  the  Fire  fupplying  that  of  the  Sun.  And  in- k> 
deed  whoever  was  an  Eyewitnels  of  that  terrible  Profpedl,  can  never  have 
lo  lively  an  Image  of  the  laft  Conflagration  till  Fie  beholds  it ;  the  Faces  of 
all  People  in  a  wonderful  Dejection  and  Difcompoliire,  not  knowing  where 
They  could  repofe  themfelves  for  one  Hour’s  Sleep,  and  no  Diftance  thought 
fecure  from  the  Fire,  which  fuddenly  ftarted  up  before  it  was  fufpedfed ;  fo 
that  People  left  their  Houfes  and  carried  away  their  Goods  from  many  Places 
which  received  no  Hurt,  and  whither  They  afterwards  returned  again;  all 
the  Fields  full  of  Women  and  Children,  who  had  made  a  Shift  to  bring 
thither  fome  Goods  and  Conveniences  to  reft  upon,  as  fafer  than  any  Houfes, 
where  yet  They  felt  fuch  intolerable  Heat  and  Drought,  as  if  They  had  10 
been  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fire.  The  King  and  the  Duke,  who  rode  from 
one  Place  to  another,  and  put  themfelves  into  great  Dangers  amongft  the 
burning  and  falling  Houfes,  to  give  Advice  and  Direction  what  was  to  be 
done,  underwent  as  much  Fatigue  as  the  meaneft,  and  had  as  little  Sleep 
or  Reft ;  and  the  Faces  of  all  Men  appeared  ghaftly  and  in  the  higheft  Con- 
fufion.  The  Country  fent  in  Carts  to  help  thofe  miferable  People  who  had 
faved  any  Goods :  And  by  this  Means,  and  the  Help  of  Coaches,  all  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Villages  were  filled  with  more  People  than  they  could  contain,  and 
more  Goods  than  they  could  find  Room  for ;  fo  that  thofe  Fields  became 
likewife  as  full  as  the  other  about  Lo?2don  and  Weflminjler. 

I  t  was  obferved  that  where  the  Fire  prevailed  moft,  when  it  met  with 
brick  Buildings,  if  it  was  not  repulfed,  it  was  fo  well  refilled  that  it  made 
a  much  flower  Progrefs ;  and  when  it  had  done  its  Worft,  that  the  Tim¬ 
ber  and  all  the  combuftible  Matter  fell,  it  fell  down  to  the  Bottom  within 
the  Houfe,  and  the  Walls  flood  and  enclofed  the  Fire,  and  it  was  burned  out 
without  making  a  farther  Progrefs  in  many  of  thofe  Places ;  and  then  the 
Vacancy  fo  interrupted  the  Fury  of  it,  that  many  Times  the  two  or  three 
next  Houfes  flood  without  much  Damage.  Befides  the  fpreading,  infomuch 
as  all  London  feemed  but  one  Fire  in  the  Breadth  of  it,  it  feemed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  full  Fury  a  direcft  Line  to  the  Thatnes  Side,  all  Cheapfide  from  ^ 
beyond  the  Exchange ,  through  Fleetjireet ;  infomuch  as  for  that  Breadth, 
taking  in  Both  Sides  as  far  as  the  Thames ,  there  was  fcarce  a  Houfe  or 
Church  Handing  from  the  Bridge  to  DorJet-Houfey  which  was  burned  on 
Tuefday  Night  after  Baynard' s  Caflle . 

O  n  Wt idnefday  Morning,  when  the  King  faw  that  neither  the  Fire  de- 
creafed  nor  the  Wind  lefiened,  He  even  defpaired  of  preferving  Whitehall , 
but  was  more  afraid  of  IV eftminfler- Abbey .  But  having  obferved  by  his 
having  vifited  all  Places,  that  where  there  were  any  vacant  Places  between 
the  Houfes,  by  which  the  Progrefs  of  the  Fire  was  interrupted,  it  changed  its 
Courfe  and  went  to  the  other  Side  ;  Fie  gave  Order  for  pulling  down  many  5a 
Houfes  about  Whitehall ,  fome  whereof  were  newly  built  and  hardly  finifhed, 
and  fent  many  of  his  choice  Goods  by  Water  to  Hampton-Court ;  as  moft  of 
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the  Perfons  of  Quality  in  the  Strand ,  who  had  the  Benefit  of  the  River, 
got  Barges  and  other  Veflels,  and  fent  their  Furniture  for  their  Houfes  to 
fome  Houfes  fome  Miles  out  of  the  Town.  And  very  many  on  Both  Sides 
the  Strand ,  who  knew  not  whither  to  go,  and  fcarce  what  They  did,  fled 
with  their  Families  out  of  their  Houfes  into  the  Streets,  that  They  might 
not  be  within  when  the  Fire  fell  upon  their  Houfes. 

But  it  pleafed  God,  contrary  to  all  Expectation,  that  on  Wednefday ,  about  -The  Fire  <t<- 
four  or  five  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  the  Wind  fell:  And  as  in  an  Inftant'”^* 
the  Fire  decreafed,  having  burned  all  on  the  Thames  Side  to  the  New  Buildings 
io  of  the  Inner-Temple  next  to  IVhite-Friars ,  and  having  confumed  them,  was 
flopped  by  that  Vacancy  from  proceeding  farther  into  that  Houfe;  but  laid 
Hold  on  fome  old  Buildings  which  joined  to  Ram- Alley ,  and  fwept  all  thole 
into  Fleet  Street.  And  the  other  Side  being  likewife  deftroyed  to  Fetter-Lane , 
it  advanced  no  farther ;  but  left  the  other  Part  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  Tettiple- 
Bar ,  and  all  the  Strand ,  unhurt,  but  what  Damage  the  Owners  of  the 
Houfes  had  done  to  themfelves  by  endeavouring  to  remove ;  and  it  ceafed  in 
all  other  Parts  of  the  Town  near  the  fame  Time:  So  that  the  greateft  Care 
then  was,  to  keep  good  Guards  to  watch  the  Fire  that  was  upon  the 
Ground,  that  it  might  not  break  out  again.  And  this  was  the  better  per- 
ao  formed,  becaufe  They  who  had  yet  their  Houfes  ftanding  had  not  the 
Courage  to  fleep,  but  watched  with  much  lefs  Diftradfion  ;  though  the  fame 
Diftemper  ftill  remained  in  the  utmoft  Extent,  6i  that  all  this  had  fallen  out 
“  by  the  Confpiracy  of  the  French  and  Dutch  with  the  Papijls  j”  and  all  Gaols 
were  filled  with  thole  who  were  every  Hour  apprehended  upon  that  Jea- 
loufy,  or  rather  upon  fome  Evidence  that  They  were  guilty  of  the  Crime. 

And  the  People  were  fo  fottilh,  that  They  believed  that  all  the  French  in  the 
Town  (which  no  Doubt  were  a  very  great  Number)  were  drawn  into  a  Body, 
to  profecute  thofe  by  the  Sword  who  were  preferved  from  the  Fire :  And 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  whole  Street  have  ran  in  a  great  Tumult  one  Way, 

30  upon  the  Rumour  that  the  French  were  marching  at  the  other  End  of  it  *  fo 
terrified  Men  were  with  their  own  Apprehenfions. 

When  the  Night,  though  far  from  being  a  quiet  one,  had  fomewhat  lef- 
fened  the  Confternation,  the  firft  Care  the  King  took  was,  that  the  Country 
might  fpeedily  fupply  Markets  in  all  Places,  that  They  who  had  faved 
themfelves  from  burning  might  not  be  in  Danger  of  ftarving;  and  if  there 
had  not  been  extraordinary  Care  and  Diligence  ufed,  many  would  have  pe- 
rifhed  that  Way.  The  vaft  DeftruCtion  of  Corn,  and  all  other  Sorts  of 
Provifions,  in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Fire  had  prevailed,  had  not  only  left 
all  that  People  deftitute  of  all  that  was  to  be  eat  or  drank;  but  the  Bakers 
40  and  Brewers,  which  inhabited  the  other  Parts  which  were  unhurt,  had  for- 
faken  their  Houles,  and  carried  away  all  that  was  portable :  Inlomuch  as 
many  Days  pafled,  before  They  were  enough  in  their  Wits  and  in  their 
Houfes  to  fall  to  their  Occupations ;  and  thofe  Parts  of  the  Town  which 
God  had  fpared  and  preferved  were  many  Hours  without  any  Thing  to  eat, 
as  well  as  They  who  were  in  the  Fields.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived,  how  great  a  Supply  of  all  Kinds  was  brought  from  all  Places  within 
four  and  twenty  Hours.  And  which  was  more  miraculous,  in  four  Days, 
in  all  the  Fields  about  the  Town,  which  had  feemed  covered  with  thofe 
whofe  Habitations  were  burned,  and  with  the  Goods  which  They  had  faved, 
jo  there  was  fcarce  a  Man  to  be  feen :  All  found  Shelter  in  fo  Ihort  a  Time, 
either  in  thofe  Parts  which  remained  of  the  City  and  in  the  Suburbs,  or 
in  the  neighbour  Villages;  all  Kind  of  People  exprefling  a  marvellous 
Charity  towards  thofe  who  appeared  to  be  undone.  And  very  many,  with 
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more  Expedition  than  can  be  conceived,  fet  up  little  Sheds  of  Brick  and 
Timber  upon  the  Ruins  of  their  own  Houfes,  where  They  chofe  rather  to 
inhabit  than  in  more  convenient  Places,  though  They  knew  They  could 
not  long  refide  in  thofe  new  Buildings. 

The  King  was  not  more  troubled  at  any  Particular,  than  at  the  Ima¬ 
gination  which  pofleffed  the  Hearts  of  fo  many,  that  all  this  Mifchief  had 
fallen  out  by  a  real  apd  formed  Confpiracy ;  which,  albeit  He  faw  no  Co¬ 
lour  to  believe,  He  found  very  many  intelligent  Men,  and  even  fome  of  his 
own  Council,  who  did  really  believe  it.  Whereupon  He  appointed  the 
Privy  Council  to  fit  both  Morning  and  Evening,  to  examine  all  Evidence  to 
of  that  Kind  that  fhould  be  brought  before  them,  and  to  fend  for  any  Per- 
fons  who  had  been  committed  to  Prifon  upon  fome  Evidence  that  made  the 
greateft  Noife ;  and  fent  for  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  who  was  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  to  come  to  the  Town  for  the  better  Examination  of  all  Suggeftions  and 
Allegations  of  that  Kind,  there  having  been  fome  malicious  Report  fcat- 
tered  about  the  Town,  “  that  the  Court  had  fo  great  a  Prejudice  againft  any 
“  Kind  of  Teftimony  of  fuch  a  Confpiracy,  that  They  difcountenanced  all 
“  Witnefles  who  came  before  them  to  teftify  what  They  knew;”  which  was 
without  any  Colour  of  Truth.  Yet  many  ,  who  were  produced  as  if 
their  Teftimony  would  remove  all  Doubts,  made  fuch  fenfelefs  Relations  20 
of  what  They  had  been  told,  without  knowing  the  Condition  of  the  Per- 
fons  who  told  them,  or  where  to  find  them,  that  it  was  a  hard  Matter 
to  forbear  fmiling  at  their  Evidence.  Some  Frenchmens  Houfes  had  been 
fearched,  in  which  had  been  found  many  of  thofe  Shells  for  Squibs  and 
other  Fireworks,  frequently  ufed  in  Nights  of  Joy  and  Triumph ;  and 
the  Men  were  well  known,  and  had  lived  many  Years  there  by  that  Trade, 
and  had  no  other :  And  one  of  thefe  was  the  King’s  Servant,  and  employed 
by  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for  making  Grenades  of  all  Kinds,  as  well  for 
the  Hand  as  for  Mortarpieces.  Yet  thefe  Men  were  looked  upon  as  in  the 
Number  of  the  Confpirators,  and  remained  ftill  in  Prifon  till  their  Neigh-  3° 
bours  folicited  for  their  Liberty.  And  it  cannot  be  enough  wondered  at, 
that  in  this  general  Rage  of  the  People  no  Mifchief  was  done  to  the 
Strangers,  that  no  one  of  them  was  afiaffinated  outright,  though  many  were 
forely  beaten  and  bruifed. 

There  was  a  very  odd  Accident  that  confirmed  many  in  what  They 
were  inclined  to  believe,  and  ftartled  others,  who  thought  the  Confpiracy  im- 
poffible,  iince  no  Combination  not  very  difcernible  and  difcovered  could  have 
effe&ed  that  Mifchief,  in  which  the  immediate  Hand  of  God  was  fo  vifible. 
Amongft  many  Fre7ichmen  who  had  been  fent  to  Newgate ,  there  was  one 
Hubert ,  a  young  Man  of  five  or  fix  and  twenty  Years  of  Age,  the  Son  of  a  40 
famous  Watchmaker  in  the  City  of  Roan ;  and  this  Fellow  had  wrought  in 
the  fame  Profeffion  with  feveral  Men  in  London ,  and  had  for  many  Years  both 
in  Roan  and  in  London  been  looked  upon  as  diftradted.  This  Man  con- 
tefied  “  that  He  had  fet  the  firft  Houfe  on  Fire,  and  that  He  had  been 
“  hired  in  Paris  a  Year  before  to  do  it:  That  there  were  three  more  com- 
<£  bined  with  him  to  do  the  fame  Thing,  and  that  They  came  over  toge- 
<£  ther  into  Englajid  to  put  it  in  Execution  in  the  Time  of  the  Plague ; 

££  but  when  They  were  in  London ,  He  and  two  of  his  Companions  went 
££  into  Sweden ,  and  returned  from  thence  in  the  latter  End  of  Augufi ,  and 
££  He  refolved  to  undertake  it;  and  that  the  two  others  went  away  into 5° 
££  France 

The  whole  Examination  was  fo  fenfelefs,  that  the  Chief  Juftice,  who 
Was  not  looked  upon  as  a  Man  who  wanted  Rigour,  did  not  believe  any 
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Thing  He  faid.  He  was  alked,  “  who  it  was  in  Paris  that  fuborned  him 
“  to  this  Adtion  :”  To  which  He  anfwered,  “  that  He  did  not  know,  having 
“never  feen  him  before;”  and  in  the  enlarging  upon  that  Point  He  con- 
tradidled  himfelf  in  many  Particulars.  Being  alked  “  what  Money  He  had 
“  received  to  perform  a  Service  of  fo  much  Hazard,”  He  faid,  “  He  had 
“  received  but  a  Piftole ,  but  was  promifed  five  Pijloles  more  when  tie  fhould 
“  have  done  his  Work;”  and  many  fuch  unreafonable  Things,  that  Nobody 
prefent  credited  any  Thing  He  faid.  However  They  durfl:  not  flight  the 
Evidence,  but  put  him  to  a  Particular,  in  which  He  fo  fully  confirmed  all 
iothat  He  had  faid  before,  that  They  were  furprifed  with  Wonder,  and  knew 
not  afterwards  what  to  fay  or  think.  They  alked  him,  “  if  He  knew  the 
“  Place  where  He  firft  put  Fire ;”  He  anfwered,  “  that  He  knew  it  very 
“  well,  and  would  fhew  it  to  any  Body.”  Upon  this  the  Chief  Juftice, 
and  many  Aldermen  who  fate  with  him,  lent  a  Guard  of  fubftantial  Citi¬ 
zens  with  the  Prifoner,  that  He  might  fhew  them  the  Houfe;  and  They 
firft  led  him  to  a  Place  at  fome  Diftance  from  it,  and  alked  him  “  if  that 
“were  it;”  to  which  He  anfwered  prefently,  “No,  it  was  lower,  nearer 
“  to  the  Thames  P  The  Houfe  and  all  which  were  near  it  were  fo  covered 

and  buried  in  Ruins,  that  the  Owners  themfelves,  without  fome  infallible 
aoMark,  could  very  hardly  have  faid  where  their  own  Houfes  had  flood:  But 
this  Man  led  them  diredly  to  the  Place,  defcribed  how  it  ftood,  the  Shape 
of  the  little  Yard,  the  Fafhion  of  the  Door  and  Windows,  and  where  He 
firft  put  the  Fire ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  Fxa&nefs,  that  They  who  had 
dwelt  long  near  it  could  not  fo  perfectly  have  defcribed  all  Particulars. 

This  filenced  all  farther  Doubts.  And  though  the  Chief  Juftice  told  the 
King,  “  that  all  his  Difcourfe  was  fo  disjointed  that  He  did  not  believe  him 
“  guilty ;”  nor  was  there  one  Man  who  profecuted  or  accufed  him  :  Yet  upon 
his  own  Confeflion,  and  fo  fenfible  a  Relation  of  all  that  He  had  done,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fo  many  Circumftances  (though  without  the  leaft  Shew  of 
jo  Compunction  or  Sorrow  for  what  He  faid  He  had  done,  nor  yet  feeming  to 
juftify  or  to  take  Delight  in  it ;  but  being  alked  whether  He  was  not  forry  for 
the  Wickednefs,  and  whether  He  intended  to  do  fo  much,  He  gave  no 
Anfvver  at  all,  or  made  Reply  to  what  was  faid ;  and  with  the  fame  Tem¬ 
per  died),  the  Jury  found  him  guilty,  and  He  was  executed  accordingly,  upon  which 
And  though  no  Man  could  imagine  any  Reafon  why  a  Man  fhould  fo  def- 
perately  throw  away  his  Life,  which  He  might  have  faved  though  He  had 
been  guilty,  fince  He  was  only  accufed  upon  his  own  Confeflion ;  yet  neither 
the  Judges  nor  any  prefent  at  the  Trial  did  believe  him  guilty,  but  that  He 
was  a  poor  diftra&ed  Wretch  weary  of  his  Life,  and  chofe  to  part  with  it 
4o  this  Way.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon  the  Ftridteft  Examination  that  could  be 
afterwards  made  by  the  King’s  Command,  and  then  by  the  Diligence  of 
the  Houfe,  that  upon  the  general  Jealoufy  and  Rumour  made  a  Commit-, 
tee,  that  was  very  diligent  and  folicitous  to  make  that  Difcovery,  there  was 
never  any  probable  Evidence  (that  poor  Creature’s  only  excepted)  that  there 
was  any  other  Caufe  of  that  woful  Fire,  than  the  Difpleafure  of  God  Al¬ 
mighty:  The  firft  Accident  of  the  Beginning  in  a  Baker’s  Houfe,  where 
there  was  fo  great  a  Stock  of  Faggots,  and  the  Neighbourhood  of  much 
combuftible  Matter,  of  Pitch  and  Rofin  and  the  like,  led  it  in  an  Inftant 
from  Houfe  to  Houfe  through  Thames  Street ,  with  the  Agitation  of  fo  ter- 
50  rible  a  Wind  to  fcatter  and  difperfe  it. 

Let  the  Caufe  be  what  it  would,  the  Efiedt  was  very  terrible ;  for  above 
two  Parts  of  three  of  that  great  City  were  burned  to  Afhes,  and  thofe  the 
moft  rich  and  wealthy  Parts  of  the  City,  where  the  greateft  Warehoufes  and 
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the  beft  Shops  flood.  The  Royal- Ex  change  with  all  the  Streets  about  it, 
Lombard  Street ,  Cheap  fide,  Paternofter-Row ,  St.  Paid's  Church,  and  aim  oft 
all  the  other  Churches  in  the  City,  with  the  Old  Bailey ,  Ludgate ,  all  Paul's 
Church-Yard  even  to  th  CThames,  and  the  greatest  Part  of  Fleet  Street,  all  which 
were  Places  the  befl  inhabited,  were  all  burned  without  one  Houfe  remaining. 

The  intfima-  The  Value  or  Eflimate  of  what  that  devouring  Fire  confumed,  over  and 
llhfidflke  above  the  Houfes,  could  never  be  computed  in  any  Degree :  For  befides 
Fire-  that  the  firft  Night  (which  in  a  Moment  fwept  away  the  vaft  Wealth  of 
Thames  Street)  there  was  not  any  Thing  that  could  be  prefer ved  in  Refpedl 
of  the  Suddennefs  and  Amazement  (all  People  being  in  their  Beds  till  the  *o 
Fire  was  in  their  Houfes,  and  fo  could  fave  Nothing  but  themfelves),  the 
next  Day  with  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  increafed  the  Diftradlion ;  nor  did 
many  believe  that  the  Fire  was  near  them,  or  that  They  had  Reafon  to  re¬ 
move  their  Goods,  till  it  was  upon  them  and  rendered  it  impoffible.  Then 
it  fell  out  at  a  Seafon  in  the  Year,  the  Beginning  of  September,  when  very- 
many  of  the  fubflantial  Citizens  and  other  wealthy  Men  were  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  whereof  many  had  not  left  a  Servant  in  their  Houfes,  thinking  them¬ 
felves  upon  all  ordinary  Accidents  more  fecure  in  the  Goodnefs  and  Kind- 
nefs  of  their  Neighbours,  than  They  could  be  in  the  Fidelity  of  a  Servant; 
and  whatfoever  was  in  fuch  Houfes  was  entirely  confumed  by  the  Fire,  or  i o 
loft  as  to  the  Owners.  And  of  this  Clajfis  of  abfent  Men,  when  the  Fire 
came  where  the  Lawyers  had  Houles,  as  They  had  in  many  Places,  efpe- 
cially  Serjeants- Inn  in  Fleet  Street,  with  that  Part  of  the  Inner-Temple  that 
was  next  it  and  White-Friars ,  there  was  fcarce  a  Man  to  whom  thole 
Lodgings  appertained  who  was  in  the  Town:  So  that  whatfoever  was 
there,  their  Money,  Books  and  Papers,  belides  the  Evidences  of  many  Mens 
Ellates  depofited  in  their  Hands,  were  all  burned  or  loll,  to  a  very  great  Va¬ 
lue.  But  of  particular  Mens  Lofles  could  never  be  made  any  Computation. 

It  was  an  incredible  Damage  that  was  and  might  rationally  be  com¬ 
puted  to  be  fullained  by  one  fmall  Company,  the  Company  of  Stationers,  30 
in  Books,  Paper,  and  the  other  lefier  Commodities  which  are  vendible  in  that 
Corporation,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds : 

In  which  prodigious  Lofs  there  was  one  Circumftance  very  lamentable.  All 
thofe  who  dwelt  near  Paul's  carried  their  Goods,  Books,  Paper,  and  the  like, 
as  others  of  greater  Trades  did  their  Commodities,  into  the  large  Vaults  which 
were  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  before  the  Fire  came  thither:  Which  Vaults, 
though  all  the  Church  above  the  Ground  was  afterwards  burned,  with  all  the 
Ploufes  round  about,  Hill  flood  firm  and  fupported  the  Foundation,  and 
preferved  all  that  was  within  them ;  until  the  Impatience  of  thofe  who  had 
loft  their  Houfes,  and  whatfoever  They  had  elfe,  in  the  Fire,  made  them  40 
very  defirous  to  fee  what  They  had  faved,  upon  which  all  their  Hopes  were  . 
founded  to  repair  the  reft. 

I  t  was  the  fourth  Day  after  the  Fire  ceafed  to  flame,  though  it  ftill 
burned  in  the  Ruins,  from  whence  there  was  ftill  an  intolerable  Pleat, 
when  the  Bookfellers  efpecially,  and  fome  other  Tradefmen,  who  had  de- 
pofited  all  They  had  preferved  in  the  greateft  and  moft  fpacious  Vault, 
came  to  behold  all  their  Wealth,  which  to  that  Moment  was  fafe :  But  the 
Doors  were  no  fooner  opened,  and  the  Air  from  without  fanned  the  ftrong 
Heat  within,  but  firft  the  dryeft  and  moft  combuftible  Matters  broke  into  a 
Flame,  which  confumed  all,  of  what  Kind  foever,  that  till  then  had  been 
unhurt  there.  Yet  They  who  had  committed  their  Goods  to  fome  lefler 
Vaults,  at  a  Diftance  from  that  greater,  had  better  Fortune  ;  and  having 
learned  from  the  fecond  Ruin  of  their  Friends  to  have  more  Patience,  at- 
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tended  till  the  Rain  fell,  and  extinguished  the  Fire  in  all  Places,  and  cooled 
the  Air :  And  then  They  fecurely  opened  the  Doors,  and  received  all  from 
thence  that  They  had  there. 

I  f  fo  vaft  a  Damage  as  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  befell  that  little 
Company  of  Stationers  in  Books  and  Paper  and  the  like,  what  jfhall  We 
conceive  was  loft  in  Cloth  (of  which  the  Country  Clothiers  loft  all  that 
They  had  brought  up  to  Blackwell- Hall  againft  Michaelmafs ,  which  was  all 
burned  with  that  fair  Structure),  in  Silks  of  all  Kinds,  in  Linen,  and  thofe 
richer  Manufaftures  ?  Not  to  fpeak  of  Money,  Plate  and  Jewels,  whereof 
10  fome  were  recovered  out  of  the  Ruins  of  thofe  Houfes  which  the  Owners  took 
Care  to  watch,  as  containing  Somewhat  that  was  worth  the  looking  for, 
and  in  which  Deluge  there  were  Men  ready  enough  to  fiSh. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  though  a  very  honeft  Man,  was  much  blamed  for 
Want  of  Sagacity  in  the  firft  Night  of  the  Fire,  before  the  Wind  gave  it 
much  Advancement :  For  though  He  came  with  great  Diligence  as  foon  as 
He  had  Notice  of  it,  and  was  prefent  with  the  firft,  yet  having  never  been 
ufed  to  fuch  Spe&acles,  his  Confternation  was  equal  to  that  of  other  Men, 
nor  did  He  know  how  to  apply  his  Authority  to  the  remedying  the  prefent 
Diftrefs ;  and  when  Men  who  were  lefs  terrified  with  the  Objecft  prefled  him 
20 very  earneftly,  “that  He  would  give  Order  for  the  prefent  pulling  down 
“  thofe  Houfes  which  were  neareft,  and  by  which  the  Fire  climbed  to  go 
<£  farther”  (the  doing  whereof  at  that  Time  might  probably  have  prevented 
much  of  the  Mifchief  that  fucceeded),  He  thought  it  not  fafe  Counfel, 
and  made  no  other  Anfwer,  “  than  that  He  durft  not  do  it  without  the 
<c  Confent  of  the  Owners.”  His  Want  of  Skill  was  the  lels  wondered  at, 
when  it  was  known  afterwards,  that  fome  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner-Temple 
would  not  endeavour  to  preferve  the  Goods  which  were  in  the  Lodgings  of 
abfent  Perfons,  nor  fuffer  others  to  do  it,  “  becaufe,”  They  faid,  <£  it  was 
u  againft  the  Law  to  break  up  any  Man’s  Chamber.” 

3o  The  fo  fudden  Repair  of  thofe  formidable  Ruins, ,  and  the  giving  lo  great 
Beauty  to  all  Deformity  (a  Beauty  and  a  Luftre  that  City  had  never  before 
been  acquainted  with),  is  little  lefs  wonderful  than  the  Fire  that  confumed  it. 

I  t  was  hoped  and  expected  that  this  prodigious  and  univerfal  Calamity, 
for  the  Effe&s  of  it  covered  the  whole  Kingdom,  would  have  made  Im- 
preflion,  and  produced  fome  Reformation  in  the  Licenfe  of  the  Court: 

For  as  the  Pains  the  King  had  taken  Night  and  Day  during  the  Fire, 
and  the  Dangers  Fie  had  expofed  himfelf  to,  even  for  the  faving  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Goods,  had  been  very  notorious,  and  in  the  Mouths  of  all  Men,  with 
good  Wifhes  and  Prayers  for  him ;  fo  his  Majefty  had  been  heard  during 
40that  Time  to  fpeak  with  great  Piety  and  Devotion  of  the  Difpleafure  that 
God  was  provoked  to.  And  no  Doubt  the  deep  Senfe  of  it  did  raife  many  ?he  Kivgfe. 
good  Thoughts  and  Purpofes  in  his  Royal  Breaft.  But  He  was  narrowly 
watched  and  looked  to,  that  fuch  melancholick  Thoughts  might  not  long  &«»'#• 
poflefs  him,  the  Confequence  and  Effe<ft  whereof  was  like  to  be  more 
grievous  than  that  of  the  Fire  itfelf ;  of  which  that  loofe  Company  that  was 
too  much  cherifhed,  even  before  it  was  extinguifhed,  difcourfed  as  of  an 
Argument  for  Mirth  and  Wit  to  defcribe  the  Wildnefs  of  the  Confufion  all 
People  were  in  ;  in  which  the  Scripture  itfelf  was  ufed  with  equal  Liberty, 
when  They  could  apply  it  to  their  profane  Purpofes.  And  Mr.  May  pre-  Mea/urest*- 
50 fumed  to  aflure  the  King,  ££  that  this  was  the  greateft  Blefting  that  God  had  jZb g£?in» 
“ever  conferred  upon  him,  his  Reftoration  only  excepted:  For  the  Walls 
<£  and  Gates  being  now  burned  and  thrown  down  of  that  rebellious  City, 

££  which  was  always  an  Enemy  to  the  Crown,  his  Majefty  would  never  fuf- 
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“  fer  them  to  repair  and  build  them  up  again  to  be  a  Bit  in  his  Mouth  and 
“  a  Bridle  upon  his  Neck ;  but  would  keep  all  open,  that  his  Troops  might 
“  enter  upon  them  whenever  He  thought  neceflary  for  his  Service,  there 
“  being  no  other  Way  to  govern  that  rude  Multitude  but  by  Force.” 

This  Kind  of  Difcourfe  did  not  pleafe  the  King,  but  was  highly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Company  •  and  for  the  Wit  and  Pleafantnefs  of  it  was  re¬ 
peated  in  all  Companies,  infinitely  to  the  King’s  Differvice,  and  corrupted 
the  Affections  of  the  Citizens  and  of  the  Country,  who  ufed  and  affumed  the 
fame  Liberty  to  publifh  the  Profanenefs  and  Atheifm  of  the  Court.  And  as 
Nothing  was  done  there  in  private,  fo  it  was  made  more  publick  in  Pafquils  10 
and  Libels,  which  were  as  bold  with  Reflections  of  the  broadeft  Nature  upon 
the  King  himfelf,  and  upon  thofe  in  whofe  Company  He  was  moll  delighted, 
as  upon  the  meaneft  Perfon. 

All  Men  of  Virtue  and  Sobriety,  of  which  there  were  very  many  in  the 
King’s  Family,  were  grieved  and  heartbroken  with  hearing  what  They  could 
not  choofe  but  hear,  and  feeing  many  Things  which  They  could  not  avoid 
the  feeing.  There  were  few  of  the  Council  that  did  not  to  one  another  la¬ 
ment  the  Excefles,  which  muft  in  Time  be  attended  with  fatal  Confequences, 
and  for  the  prefent  did  apparently  leflen  the  Reverence  to  the  King,  that  is 
the  beft  Support  of  his  Royalty :  But  few  of  them  had  the  Courage  to  fay  10 
that  to  his  Majefty,  which  was  not  fo  fit  to  be  faid  to  any  Body  elfe.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  his  Majefty  did,  upon  all  Occaflons,  receive  thole 
Advertifements  from  thofe  who  prefented  them  to  him,  with  Patience  and 
Benignity,  and  without  the  leaft  Shew  of  Difpleafure ;  though  the  Perfons 
And  to  lejfen  concerned  endeavoured  no  one  Thing  more  than  to  perfuade  him,  “that 
*tbeEpriyf  u  ^  was  high^  Prefumption  imaginable  in  the  Privy  Council  to  be- 
Qmeii.  “  lieve,  that  They  had  any  Jurifdidion  in  the  Court,  or  ought  to  cenfure 
“  the  Manners  of  it.” 

Nor  were  all  thofe  Endeavours  without  making  fome  Impreflion  upon 
his  Majefty,  who  rather  efteemed  fome  particular  Members  of  it,  than  was  30 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Body  of  it  ought  to  receive  a  Reverence  from  the 
People,  or  be  looked  upon  as  a  vital  Part  of  the  Government:  In  which 
his  Majefty  (as  hath  been  often  faid  before)  by  the  ill  Principles  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  France ,  and  the  accuftomed  Liberty  of  his  Bedchamber,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  and  unhappily  miftaken.  For  by  the  Conftitution  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  very  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Nation,  as  the  Privy  Council 
and  every  Member  of  it  is  of  the  King’s  foie  Choice  and  Eledion  of  him  to 
that  Truft  (for  the  greateft  Office  in  the  State,  though  conferred  likewife  by 
the  King  himfelf,  doth  not  qualify  the  Officer  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council, 
or  to  be  prefent  in  it,  before  by  a  new  Affignation  that  Honour  is  beftowed  4° 
on  him,  and  that  He  be  fworn  of  the  Council) ;  fo  the  Body  of  it  is  the 
moft  facred,  and  hath  the  greateft  Authority  in  the  Government  of  the 
State,  next  the  Perfon  of  the  King  himfelf,  to  whom  all  other  Powers  are 
equally  fubjed :  And  no  King  of  England  can  fo  well  fecure  his  own  juft 
Prerogative,  or  preferve  it  from  Violation,  as  by  a  ftrid  defending  and  fup- 
porting  the  Dignity  of  his  Privy  Council. 

When  it  was  too  much  taken  Notice  of,  that  the  King  himfelf  had  not 
that  Efteem  or  Confideration  of  the  Council  that  was  due  to  it,  what  They 
did  or  ordered  to  be  done  was  lefs  valued  by  the  People ;  and  that  Diftef- 
ped  every  Day  improved  by  the  Want  of  Gravity  and  Juftice  and  Conftancy  yo 
in  the  Proceedings  there,  the  Refolutions  of  one  Day  being  reverfed  or  al¬ 
tered  the  next,  either  upon  fome  Whifpers  in  the  King’s  Ear,  or  fome  new 
Fancy  in  fome  of  thofe  Counfellors,  who  were  always  of  one  Mind  againft 
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all  former  Orders  and  Precedents;  the  Pride  and  infolent  Humour  of  Sir 
IVilliam  Coventry  taking  not  fo  much  Delight  in  any  Thing,  as  to  crofs 
and  oppofe  whatfoever  the  Chancellor  or  the  Treafurer  adviled,  and  to  re- 
Verfe  what  had  been  ordered  upon  that  Ground.  And  though  He  had 
fucked  his  Milk  at  the  Charge  of  the  Law,  no  Man  was  fo  profeffed  an 
Enemy  to  it  and  to  the  Profeffors  of  it,  and  fhewed  fo  little  Refpedt  to  any 
Thing  palled  and  granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Engla?id ,  but  fpake  againft 
it  with  the  lame  Confidence  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  Scroll  of  no  Signifi¬ 
cation  ;  which  Kind  of  Behaviour  in  a  Perfon  unqualified  by  any  Office  to 
io  fpeak  much  in  fuch  an  Affembly,  as  it  had  never  been  accuftomed,  fo  it 
would  have  found  much  Reprehenfion  there,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Relpe<5l 
to  the  Duke,  and  if  the  King  himfelf  had  not  very  often  declared  himfelf  to 
be  of  his  Opinion,  even  in  Particulars  which  himfelf  had  caufed  to  be  pro- 
pofed  to  a  contrary  Purpofe. 

One  Day  his'  Majefty  called  the  Chancellor  to  him,  and  complained 
very  much  of  the  Licenfe  that  was  affumed  in  the  Coffeehoufes,  which 
were  the  Places  where  the  boldeft  Calumnies  and  Scandals  were  raifed,  and 
difcourfed  amongft  a  People  who  knew  not  each  other,  and  came  together 
only  for  that  Communication,  and  from  thence  were  propagated  over  the 
10  Kingdom ;  and  mentioned  fome  particular  Rumours  which  had  been  lately 
difperfed  from  thofe  Fountains,  which  on  his  own  Behalf  He  was  enough 
difplealed  with,  and  alked  him  what  was  to  be  done  in  it. 

The  Chancellor  concurred  with  him  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Scandal,  and 
the  Mifchief  that  mull:  attend  the  Impunity  of  fuch  Places,  where  the  fouleft 
Imputations  were  laid  upon  the  Government,  which  were  held  lawful  to  be 
reported  and  divulged  to  every  Body  but  to  the  Magiftrates,  who  might  ex¬ 
amine  and  puniffi  them  ;  of  which  there  having  yet  been  no  Precedent,  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  believed  that  thofe  Houfes  had  a  Charter  of  Privilege  to  Ipeak 
what  They  would,  without  being  in  Danger  to  be  called  in  Queftion :  And 
?0  “  that  it  was  high  Time  for  his  Majefty  to  apply  fome  Remedy  to  fuch  a 
“  growing  Difeafe,  and  to  reform  the  Underftanding  of  thofe  who  believed 
“  that  no  Remedy  could  be  applied  to  it.  That  it  would  be  fit,  either  by 
“  a  Proclamation  to  forbid  all  Perfons  to  refort  to  thofe  Houfes,  and  fo  to- 
“  tally  to  fupprefs  them ;  or  to  employ  fome  Spies,  who,  being  prefent  in 
“  the  Converfation,  might  be  ready  to  charge  and  accufe  the  Perfons  who 
“  had  talked  with  moft  Licenfe  in  a  Subject  that  would  bear  a  Complaint; 
u  upon  which  the  Proceedings  might  be  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  would  put  an 
“  End  to  the  Confidence  that  was  only  mifchievous  in  thofe  Meetings.”  The 
King  liked  Both  the  Expedients,  and  thought  that  the  laft  could  not  juftly 
4cbe  made  Life  of  till  the  former  ffiould  give  fair  Warning;  and  commanded 
him  to  propofe  it  that  fame  Day  in  Council,  that  fome  Order  might  be 
given  in  it. 

The  Chancellor  propofed  it,  as  He  was  required,  with  fuch  Arguments 
as  were  like  to  move  with  Men  who  knew  the  Inconveniences  which  arole 
from  thofe  Places ;  and  the  King  himfelf  mentioned  it  with  Paffion,  as  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  Government,  and  directed  that  the  Attorney  might  prepare 
a  Proclamation  for  the  Suppreffion  of  thofe  Houfes,  in  which  the  Board 
feemed  to  agree :  When  Sir  IVilliam  Coventry ,  who  had  been  heard  within 
few  Days  before  to  inveigh  with  much  Fiercenefs  againft  the  Permiffion  of 
yc  fo  much  feditious  Prattle  in  the  Impunity  of  thofe  Houfes,  flood  up,  and 
faid,  “  that  Coffee  was  a  Commodity  that  yielded  the  King  a  good  Re- 
“  venue,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  juft  to  receive  the  Duties  and  inhibit 
“  the  Sale  of  it,  which  many  Men  found  to  be  very  good  for  their  Health,” 
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as  if  it  might  not  be  bought  and  drank  but  in  thofe  licentious  Meetings. 
“That  it  had  been  permitted  in  Cromwell's  Time,  and  that  the  King’s 
“  Friends  had  ufed  more  Liberty  of  Speech  in  thofe  Places  than  They  durft 
“do  in  any  other ;  and  that  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them 
“  as  they  were,  without  running  the  Hazard  of  Ill  being  continued  not- 
“  withftanding  his  Command  to  the  Contrary.”  And  upon  thefe  Reafons 
his  Majefty  was  converted,  and  declined  any  farther  Debate ;  which  put 
the  Chancellor  very  much  out  of  Countenance,  nor  knew  He  how  to  be¬ 
have  himfelf. 

The  Truth  is:  He  had  a  very  hard  Province,  and  found  his  Credit  every  > 
Day  to  decay  with  the  King;  whilft  They  who  prevailed  againft  him  ufed 
g mJtknaf-  all  the  Skill  and  Cunning  They  had  to  make  it  believed,  “  that  his  Power 
'fentVTthe  “  with  his  Majefty  was  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  that  all  thofe 
higheji.  “  Things  which  He  moft  oppofed  were  a&ed  by  his  Advice.”  And  whilft 
They  procured  all  thofe  for  whom  He  had  Kindnefs,  or  who  profeffed  any 
Refped  towards  him,  to  be  difcountenanced  and  undervalued,  and  preferred 
none  but  fuch  who  were  known  to  have  an  Averlion  for  him  upon  Some¬ 
what  that  He  had,  or  They  had  been  told  that  He  had,  obftrucfted  their 
Pretences  in ;  They  perfuaded  Men,  “  that  Nobody  had  any  Credit  with 
“  the  King  to  difpofe  of  any  Place  but  He.” 

Those  very  Men  would  often  profefs  to  him,  “  that  They  were  fo  much 
“  afflicted  at  the  King’s  Courfe  of  Life,  that  They  even  defpaired  that  He 
“  would  be  able  to  matter  thofe  Difficulties  which  would  ftill  prefs  him;” 
and  would  then  tell  him  fome  Particulars  which  He  himfelf  had  faid  or 
done,  or  had  been  faid  or  done  lately  in  his  own  Prefence,  and  of  which 
He  had  never  heard  before ;  which  gave  him  Occafton  often  to  blame  them, 

“  that  They,  who  had  the  Opportunity  to  fee  and  know  many  Things  which 
“  He  had  no  Notice  of  or  could  not  take  any,  and  forefaw  the  Confequence 
“  that  did  attend  them,  did  yet  forbear  to  ufe  the  Credit  They  had  with  his 
“  Majefty,  in  advertifmg  him  what  They  thought  and  heard  all  others  fay ;”  3° 
and  He  offered  “  to  go  with  them  to  his  Majefty,  and  make  a  lively  Repre- 
“  fentation  to  him  of  the  great  Decay  of  his  Reputation  with  the  People  upon 
“  his  exorbitant  Exceffes,  which  God  could  never  blefs To  all  which  They 
were  not  alhamed  to  confefs,  “  that  They  never  had  nor  durft  fpeak  to  his 
“  Majefty  to  that  Purpofe,  or  in  fuch  a  Dialed.”  Indeed  They  were  the 
honefter  Men  in  not  doing  it,  for  it  had  'been  grofs  Hypocrify  to  have  found 
Fault  with  thofe  Actions,  upon  the  purfuing  whereof  They  moft  depended; 
and  the  Reformation  which  They  would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen,  had 
no  Relation  to  thofe  inordinate  and  unlawful  Appetites,  which  were  the 
Root  from  whence  all  the  other  Mifchiefs  had  their  Birth.  They  did  4® 
not  wiffi  that  the  Lady’s  Authority  and  Power  fhould  be  leffened,  much  lefs 
extinguished ;  and  that  which  would  have  been  the  moft  univerfal  Bleffinor 
to  the  whole  Kingdom,  would  have  been  received  by  them  as  the  greateft 
Curfe  that  could  befall  them. 


mnuTthe'  °NE  Da7  the  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Arlington  were  together  alone, 
(\l.ancf^°r  t^f  and  the  Secretary  according  to  his  Cuftom  was  fpeakinp"  loberlv  of  manv 
of  Life:  The  great  Miicarriages  by  the  Licenfe  of  the  Court,  and  how  much  his  Majefty 
fXT  Offered  thereby ;  when  the  King  fuddenly  came  into  the  Room  to  them, 
and  after  He  was  fate  alked  them  what  They  were  talking  of;  to  which 
the  Chancellor  anfwered  “  that  He  would  tell  him  honeftly  and’ truly,  and  yo 
“  was  not  forry  for  the  Opportunity.”  And  the  other  looking  with*  a  very 
ali'l troubled  Countenance,  He  proceeded  and  faid,  “  that  They  were  fpeaking 
ptatt  the  Dif- of  his  Majefty,  and,  as  They  did  frequently,  were  bewailing  the  un- 
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“  happy  Life  He  lived,  both  with  RefpeX  to  himfelf,  who,  by  the  Excefs 
“  of  Pleafures  which  He  indulged  to  himfelf,  was  indeed  without  the  true 
“  Delight  and  Relifh  of  any ;  and  in  RefpeX  to  his  Government,  which  He 
“  totally  neglected,  and  of  which  the  Kingdom  was  fo  fenfible,  that  it 
u  could  not  be  long  before  He  felt  the  ill  Effects  of  it.  That  the  People 
“  were  well  prepared  and  well  inclined  to  obey ;  but  if  They  found  that 
“  He  either  would  not  or  could  not  command,  their  Temper  would  quickly 
<£  be  changed,  and  He  would  find  lefs  Obedience  in  all  Places,  than  was 
<c  necefiary  for  his  Affairs  :  And  that  it  was  too  evident  and  vifible,  that  He 
10  “  had  already  loft  very  much  of  the  AffeXion  and  Reverence  the  Nation  had 
cc  for  him.” 

He  faid,  “  that  this  was  the  Subject  They  two  were  difcourfing  upon  when 
c<  his  Majefty  entered ;  and  that  it  is  the  Argument,  upon  which  all  thofe 
u  of  his  Council  with  whom  He  had  any  Converfation  did  every  Day  en- 
<£  large,  when  They  were  together,  with  Grief  of  Heart,  and  even  with 
cc  Tears ;  and  that  He  hoped  that  fome  of  them  did,  with  that  Duty  that 
“  became  them,  reprelent  to  his  Majefty  their  own  Senfe,  and  the  Senfe  his 
“  good  Subjects  had,  of  his  Condition  of  living,  both  with  Reference  to  God 
Ci  who  had  wrought  fuch  Miracles  for  him,  and  expeXed  fome  proportionable 
to <c  Return ;  and  with  Reference  to  his  People,  who  were  in  the  higheft  Difcon- 
££  tent.  He  doubted  all  Men  did  not  difcharge  their  Duty  this  Way ;  and 
“  fome  had  confefled  to  him  that  They  durfl  not  do  it  left  They  might  of- 
££ fend  him ,  which  He  had  affured  them  often  that  They  would  not  doy 
<£  having  had  fo  often  Experience  himfelf  of  his  Goodnefs  in  that  RefpeSl ; 

C£  and  that  He  had  the  rather  taken  this  Opportunity  to  make  this  Repre- 
<£  fentation  to  him  in  the  Prefence  of  another,  which  He  had  never  ufed  to 
<£  do And  concluded  ££  with  befeeching  his  Majefty  to  believe  that  which 
££  He  had  often  faid  to  him,  that  no  Prmce  could  be  more  inferable^  nor 
££  could  have  more  Reafon  to  fear  his  own  Ruiny  than  He  who  hath  no  Ser - 
30  ££  vants  who  dare  contradiEl  hi?n  in  his  Opmions ,  or  advife  him  againft  his  In- 
££  clinatwis  how  natural  foeverT 

The  King  heard  all  this  and  more  to  the  fame  EffeX  with  his  ufual 
Temper  (for  He  was  a  patient  Hearer),  and  fpake  fenfibly,  as  if  He  thought 
that  much  that  had  been  faid  was  with  too  much  Reafon ;  when  the  other,  Arlington/*/* 
who  willied  not  fuch  an  EffeX  from  the  Difcourfe,  inftead  of  feconding  any  fiuff 
Thing  that  had  been  faid,  made  Ufe  of  the  Warmth  the  Chancellor  was  in, 
and  of  fome  Expreftions  He  had  ufed,  to  fall  into  Raillery,  which  was  his 
beft  Faculty ;  with  which  He  diverted  the  King  from  any  farther  ferious  Re¬ 
flexions  ;  and  Both  of  them  grew  very  merry  with  the  other,  and  reproached 
40  his  overmuch  Severity,  now  Fie  grew  old  and  confidered  not  the  Infirmities 
of  younger  Men:  Which  increafed  the  Pafiion  He  was  in,  and  provoked  him 
to  fay,  ££  that  it  was  obferved  abroad,  that  it  was  a  Faculty  very  much  im- 
££  proved  of  late  in  the  Court,  to  laugh  at  thofe  Arguments  They  could  not 
££  anfwer,  and  which  would  always  be  requited  with  the  fame  Mirth  amongft 
<£  thofe  who  were  Enemies  to  it,  and  therefore  it  was  Pity  that  it  fhould  be 
££  fo  much  embraced  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  Friends and  to  ufe 
fome  other,  too  plain,  Expreftions,  which  it  may  be  were  not  warily  enough 
ufed,  and  which  the  good  Lord  forgot  not  to  put  the  King  in  Mind  of,  and 
to  defcant  upon  the  Prefumption,  in  a  Seafon  that  was  more  ripe  for  fuch 
?0  RefleXions,  which  at  the  prefent  He  forbore  to  do,  and  for  fome  Time  after 
remembered  only  in  merry  Occafions. 

Though  the  King  did  not  yet,  nor  in  a  good  Time  after,  appear  to 
difiike  the  Liberty  the  Chancellor  prefumed  to  take  with  him  (who  often  told 
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him,  “  that  He  knew  He  made  himfelf  grievous  to  him,  and  gave  his  Ene- 
“  mies  too  great  Advantages  againft  him  •  but  that  the  Confcience  of  having 
“  done  his  Duty,  and  having  never  failed  to  inform  his  Majefty  of  any 
“  Thing  that  was  fit  for  him  to  know  and  to  believe,  was  the  only  Support 
“  He  had  to  bear  the  prefent  Trouble  of  his  Mind,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
“  thofe  Diftrefies  which  He  forefaw  He  was  to  undergo:”  Which  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  heard  with  great  Goodnefs  and  Condefcenfton,  and  vouchfafed  ftill 
to  tell  him,  “  that  it  was  in  Nobody’s  Power  to  divert  his  Kindnefs  from 
“  him”):  Yet  He  found  every  Day  that  fome  Arguments  grew  lefs  accept¬ 
able  to  him,  and  that  the  conftant  Converfation  with  Men  of  great  Pro-  io 
fanenefs,  whofe  Wit  conftfted  in  abufing  Scripture,  and  in  repeating  and 
acting  what  the  Preachers  faid  in  their  Sermons,  and  turning  it  into  Ridi¬ 
cule  (a  Faculty  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  excelled),  did  much  lefien 
the  natural  Efteem  and  Reverence  He  had  for  the  Clergy ;  and  inclined  him 
to  confider  them  as  a  Rank  of  Men  that  compounded  a  Religion  for  their 
own  Advantage,  and  to  ferve  their  own  Turns.  Nor  was  all  He  could  fay  to 
him  of  Weight  enough  to  make  Impreftion  to  the  Contrary. 

The  King  com-  And  then  He  feemed  to  think,  “  that  Men  were  bolder  in  the  examining 
^chancciif of  “  his  Actions  and  cenfuring  them,  than  They  ought  to  be:”  And  once  He 
him,  “  that  He  thought  He  was  more  fevere  againft  common  Infir-  zo 
character.  «« mities  than  He  fhould  be ;  and  that  his  Wife  was  not  courteous  in  re- 
“  turning  Vifits  and  Civilities  to  thofe  who  paid  her  Refpedl ;  and  that  He 
“  expedted  that  all  his  Friends  fhould  be  very  kind  to  thofe  who  They 
“knew  were  much  loved  by  him,  and  that  He  thought  fo  much  Juftice 
was  due  to  him.” 

The  Chancellor,  who  had  never  diffembled  with  him,  but  on  the  Con¬ 
trary  had  always  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  believe,  that  Diftimulation 
was  the  moft  difhoneft  and  ungentlemanly  Quality  that  could  be  affedfed, 

‘The chaneei-  anfwered  him  very  roundly,  “that  He  might  feem  not  to  underftand  his 
femm f  rates  “  Meaning,  and  fo  make  no  Reply  to  the  Difcourfe  He  had  made :  But  that 
with  him .  «  pje  Underftood  it  all,  and  the  Meaning  of  every  Word  of  it ;  and  there- 

“  fore  that  it  would  not  become  him  to  fuffer  his  Majefty  to  depart  with  an 
“  Opinion,  that  what  He  had  faid  would  produce  any  Alteration  in  his  Be- 
“  haviour  towards  him,  or  Reformation  of  his  Manners  towards  any  other 
“  Perfons.” 

“That  for  the  firft  Part,  the  Liberty  Men  took  to  fpeak  of  him 
“  and  to  cenfure  his  Adfions,  He  was  of  the  Opinion  that  it  was  a  very  great 
“  Prefumption,  and  a  Crime  very  fit  to  be  punifhed:  For  let  it  be  true  or 
“  falfe,.  Men  had  been  always  feverely  chaftifed  for  that  Licenfe,  becaufe  it 
“  tended  to  Sedition.  However  He  put  his  Majefty  in  Mind  of  the  Exam- 40 
“  pie  of  Philip  of  Macedon ,  who,  when  one  of  his  Servants  accufed  a  Per- 
“  fon  of  Condition  to  him  of  having  fpoken  ill  of  him,  and  offered  to  go 
“  himfelf  to  the  Magiftrate  and  make  Proof  of  it,  anfwered  him ;  that  the 
“  Per  fon  He  accufed  was  a  Man  of  the  great  eft  Reput  at  io?i  of  TVifdom  and 
“  Integrity  in  the  Kingdom ,  and  therefore  it  would  be  fit  in  the  firfi  Place  to 
“  examine )  whether  hitnfelf  (the  King)  had  not  done  Somewhat  by  which  He 
“  had  defierved  to  be  fo  fpoken  of:  Indeed  this  Way  the  beft  Men  would 
“  often  receive  Benefit  from  their  worft  Enemies.  For  the  Matter  itfelf,” 

He  faid,  “  He  need  make  no  Apology  :  For  that  it  was  notorionfly  known, 

“  that  He  had  conftantly  given  it  in  Charge  to  all  the  Judges,  to  make  di- 
“  ligent  Inquiry  into  Mifdemeanours  and  Tranfgreftions  of  that  Magnitude, 

“  and  to  punifh  thofe  who  were  guilty  in  the  moft  exemplary  Manner  ; 

“  and  that  He  took  not  more  Pains  any  Way,  than  to  preferve  in  the 

“  Hearts 
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££  Hearts  of  the  People  that  Veneration  for  his  Perfon  that  is  due  to  his  Dig- 
“  nity,  and  to  perfuade  many  who  appeared  afflidled  with  the  Reports 
“  They  heard,  that  They  heard  more  than  was  true ;  and  that  the  fupprejfmg 
“  all  Reports  of  that  Kind  was  the  Duty  of  every  good  SubjeB ,  and  would 
“  contribute  more  towards  the  reforming  any  Thing  that  in  Truth  is  atnifs , 
££  than  the  propagating  jhe  Scandal  by  J'preading  it  in  Difcourfes  could  do. 
££  However  that  all  this  which  was  his  Duty,  and  but  his  Duty,  did  not 
“  make  it  unfit  for  him,  or  any  other  under  his  Obligations,  in  fit  Seafons 
“  to  make  a  lively  Reprefentation  to  his  Majefty  of  what  is  done,  and  how 
10  “  fecretly  foever,  that  cannot  be  juftified  or  excufed ;  and  of  the  Untruths 
££  and  Scandals  which  fpring  from  thence  to  his  irreparable  Di (honour  and 
££  Prejudice.” 

“  For  the  other  Part,  of  Want  of  Ceremony  and  Refped  to  thofe  who 
££  were  loved  and  efteemed  by  his  Majefty,  He  might  likewife  avoid  en- 
“  larging  upon  that  Subject,  by  putting  his  Majefty  in  Mind,  that  He  had 
££  the  Honour  to  ferve  him  in  a  Province  that  excufed  him  from  making  Vi- 
££  fits,  and  exempted  him  from  all  Ceremonies  of  that  Kind.  But  He  would 
££  not  fhelter  himfelf  under  fuch  a  general  Defence,  when  He  perceived  that 
££  his  Majefty  had  in  the  Reprehenfion  a  particular  Intention :  And  there- 
20  £C  fore  He  confefled  ingenuoufiy  to  his  Majefty,  that  He  did  deny  himfelf 
“  many  Liberties,  which  in  themfelves  might  be  innocent  enough  and 
££  agreeable  to  his  Perfon,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  decent  or  agreeable 
£C  to  the  Office  He  held,  which  obliged  him  for  his  Majefty’s  Honour,  and 
££  to  preferve  him  from  the  Reproach  of  having  put  a  light  Perfon  into  a 
££  grave  Place,  to  have  the  more  Care  of  his  own  Carriage  and  Behaviour. 
££  And  that,  as  it  would  refled  upon  his  Majefty  himfelf,  if  his  Chancellor 
££  was  known  or  thought  to  be  of  diflolute  and  debauched  Manners,  which 
££  would  make  him  as  uncapable  as  unworthy  to  do  him  Service ;  fo  it  would 
££  be  a  Blemilh  and  Taint  upon  him  to  give  any  Countenance,  or  to  pay 
3o  ££  more  than  ordinary,  curfory  and  unavoidable  Civilities,  to  Perfons  in- 
££  famous  for  any  Vice,  for  which  by  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  They 
££  ought  to  be  odious,  and  to  be  expofod  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Church 
££  and  State.  And  that  He  would  not  for  his  own  Sake  and  for  his  own 
££  Dignity,  to  how  low  a  Condition  foever  He  might  be  reduced,  ftoop  to 
££  fuch  a  Condefcenfion  as  to  have  the  leaft  Commerce,  or  to  make  the  Ap- 
££  plication  of  a  Vifit,  to  any  fuch  Perfon,  for  any  Benefit  or  Advantage  that 
££  it  might  bring  to  him.  He  did  befeech  his  Majefty  not  to  believe,  that 
“He  hath  a  Prerogative  to  declare  Vice  Virtue;  or  to  qualify  any  Perfon 
££  who  lives  in  a  Sin  and  avows  it,  againft  which  God  himfelf  hath  pro- 
40  ££  nounced  Damnation,  for  the  Company  and  Converfation  of  innocent  and 
££  worthy  Perfons.  And  that  whatever  low  Obedience,  which  was  in  Truth 
££  grofs  Flattery,  fome  People  might  pay  to  what  They  believed  would  be 
££  grateful  to  his  Majefty,  They  had  in  their  Hearts  a  perfect  Deteftation  of 
££  the  Perfons  They  made  Addrefs  to :  And  that  for  his  Part  He  was  long 
££  refolved  that  his  Wife  ffiould  not  be  one  of  thofe  Courtiers;  and  that  He 
££  would  himfelf  much  lefs  like  her  Company,  if  She  put  herfelf  into  theirs 
££  who  had  not  the  fame  Innocence.” 

The  King  was  not  the  more  pleafed  for  the  Defence  He  made,  and  did 
not  diffemble  his  Diflike  of  it,  without  any  other  Sharpnefs,  than  by  telling 
50  him  ££  that  He  was  in  the  Wrong,  and  had  an  Underftanding  different  from 
££  all  other  Men  who  had  Experience  in  the  World.”  And  it  is  moft  cer¬ 
tain,  it  was  an  avowed  Dodrine,  and  with  great  Addrefs  daily  infinuated 
to  the  King,  ££  that  Princes  had  many  Liberties  which  private  Perfons  have 
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“  not;  and  that  a  Lady  of  Honour  who  dedicates  herfelf  only  to  pleafe  a 
“  King,  and  continues  faithful  to  him,  ought  not  to  be  branded  with  any 
“  Name  or  Mark  of  Infamy,  but  hath  been  always  looked  upon  by  all  Per- 
“  fons  wellbred  as  worthy  of  RefpeCt:”  And  to  this  Purpofe  the  Hiftory  of 
all  the  Amours  of  his  Grandfather  were  carefully  prefented  to  him,  and  with 
what  Indignation  He  buffered  any  DifrefpeCt  towards  any  of  his  Miftreffes. 

But  of  all  thefe  Artifices  the  Chancellor  had  no  Apprebenfion,  out  of 
the  Confidence  He  had  in  the  Integrity  of  the  King’s  Nature;  and  that 
though  He  might  be  fwayed  to  facrifice  his  prefent  Afte&ions  to  his  Appe¬ 
tite,  He  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  entertain  a  real  Sufpicion  of  his  to 
very  pafiionate  Affe&ion  and  Duty  to  his  Perfon.  That  which  gave  him 
moil  Trouble,  and  many  Times  made  him  wifh  himfelf  in  any  private  Con¬ 
dition  feparated  from  the  Court,  was  that  Unfixednefs  and  Irrefolution  of 
Judgment  that  was  natural  to  all  his  Family  of  the  Male  Line,  which  olten 
expofed  them  all  to  the  Importunities  of  bold,  and  to  the  Snares  of  crafty, 
Men. 

One  Day  the  King  and  the  Duke  came  to  the  Chancellor  together;  and 
the  King  told  him  with  a  very  vifible  Trouble  in  his  Countenance,  “  that 
“  They  were  come  to  confer  and  advife  with  him  upon  an  Affair  of  Im- 
<c  portance,  which  exceedingly  difquieted  them  Both.  That  Dick  'Talbot”  to 
(which  was  the  familiar  Appellation,  according  to  the  ill  Cuflom  of  the 
Court,  that  moff  Men  gave  him)  “  had  a  Refolution  to  affaflmate  the  Duke 
<c  of  Ormond.  That  He  had  fworn  in  the  Prefence  of  two  or  three  Perfons 
<c  of  Honour,  that  He  would  do  it  in  the  Revenge  cf  fome  Injuries  which ,  He 
“  pretended,  He  had  do?te  his  Family :  That  He  had  much  rather  fight  with 
u  him ,  which  He  knew  the  Duke  would  be  willing  enough  to  do ;  but  That  He 
u  fihould  never  be  able  to  bring  to  pafis ;  and  therefiore  He  would  take  his  Re~ 

“  verge  in  a,ny  Way  that  fihould  ojfier  itfielfi.  And  every  Body  knew  that  the 
“  Man  had  Courage  and  Wickednefs  enough  to  attempt  any  Thing  like  it. 
That  the  Duke  of  Orttiond  knew  well  enough  that  the  Fellow  threatened  ?0 
it,  and  was  like  enough  to  a<ft  it ;  but  that  Lie  thought  it  below  him  to 
“  apprehend  it :  And  that  his  Majefty  came  to  the  Notice  of  it  by  the  Earl 
“  of  C 'Linear ty,  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Talbot ,  the  elder  Brother  of  the  other, 

“  told  it,  to  the  End  that  the  Earl  might  give  the  Duke  Notice  of  it,  and 
“  find  fome  Way  to  prevent  it;  and  the  Earl  had  that  Day  informed  the 
il  King  of  it,  as  the  beft  Way  He  could  think  of  to  prevent  it.”  His  Ma- 
jefty  faid,  “  there  remained  no  Doubt  to  be  made  of  the  Truth  of  it;  for 
“  there  were  two  or  three  more  of  unqueftionable  Credit  who  had  heard  him 
“  ufe  the  fame  Exprefiions :  And  that  He  had  firft  fpoken  with  his  Bro- 
<c  ther,  whofe  Servant  He  was,  whom  He  found  equally  incenfed  as  him-  40 
“  felf ;  and  that  They  came  immediately  together  to  confult  with  him  what 
“  was  to  be  done.” 

The  Chancellor  knew  all  the  Brothers  well,  and  was  believed  to  have 
too  much  Prejudice  to  them  all.  They  were  all  of  an  IrifiJo  Family  but  of 


One  Talbot, 
an  rrifhman, 
defigns  to  af- 
Jaffmate  the 
Duke  of  Ox  - 
mond. 


it 


a 


An  Account 


Vmlifw'itb  ancient:  Fnglijh  Extraction,  which  had  always  inhabited  within  that  Cir- 
the  cb,. rafters  cle  that  was  called  th oPale\  which,  being  originally  an  Englifih  Plantation, 
Brothers.  was  in  fo  many  hundred  Years  for  the  moff  Part  degenerated  into  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Irifih,  and  rofe  and  mingled  with  them  in  the  late  Rebellion : 
And  of  this  Family  there  were  two  diftinCf  Families,  who  had  competent 
Eftates,  and  lived  in  many  Defcents  in  the  Rank  of  Gentlemen  of  Quality ;  50 
and  thofe  Brothers  were  all  the  Sons,  or  the  Grandfons,  of  one  who  was  a  fudge 
sir  Robert  ,in  Ireland,  and  efteemed  a  learned  Man.  The  eldeft  was  Sir  Robert  Talbot , 
Talbot,  use  wj10  was  py  milc|1  the  heft ;  that  is,  the  reft  were  much  worfe  Men :  A  Man, 

4  whom 
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whom  the  Duke  of  Ormond  moft  efteemed  of  thofe  who  had  been  in  Rebel¬ 
lion,  as  one  who  had  lefs  Malice  than  moft  of  the  reft,  and  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  King  as  a  Perfon  fit  for  his  Favour.  But  becaufe  He  did 
not  afk  all  on  his  Behalf,  which  He  muft  have  done  for  a  Man  entirely  inno¬ 
cent,  this  Refufal  was  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  Difobligation. 

The  fecond  Brother  was  a  yefuit,  who  had  been  very  troublefome  to  the  Peter  the  fe- 
King  abroad,  and  had  behaved  himfelf  in  fo  infolent  a  Manner,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  had  forbidden  him  his  Court ;  after  which  He  went  into  England. ,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ruling  Power  there,  and  was  by  that  fent  into  Spain , 
iCat  the  Time  when  the  Treaty  was  at  Fuentarabia  between  the  two  Crowns, 
to  procure  that  England  might  be  included  in  that  Peace,  and  the  King  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  not  to  be  fuftered  to  remain  in  Flanders.  Of  all  which  his 
Majefty  having  Advertifement,  fent  pofitive  Orders  to  Sir  Harry  Bennet  his 
Refident  then  in  Madrid  to  complain  of  him,  and  to  defire  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro ,  that  He  might  receive  no  Countenance  in  that  Court.  But  the  Je- 
Juit  had  better  and  more  powerful  Recommendation  ;  and  was  not  only  wel¬ 
come  there,  but  (which  was  very  ftrange,  confidering  his  Talent  of  Under- 
ftanding)  in  a  fhort  Time  got  fo  much  Intereft  in  the  Refident,  that  He 
received  him  into  all  Kind  of  Familiarity  and  Truft,  and  undertook  to  re- 
aoconcile  the  King  to  him,  and  was  as  good  as  his  Word:  And  from  the 
Time  of  his  Majefty’s  Return,  or  rather  from  the  Return  of  Sir  Harry  Ben- 
net.  He  was  as  much  and  as  bufy  in  the  Court  as  if  He  were  a  domeftick 
Servant.  And  after  the  Queen  came  to  Whitehall ,  He  was  admitted  one  of 
her  Almoners;  and  walked  with  the  fame  or  more  Freedom  in  the  King’s 
Houfe  (and  in  Clergy  Habit)  than  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Chaplains  did,  wh® 
did  not  prefume  to  be  feen  in  the  Galleries  and  other  referved  Rooms, 
where  He  was  converfant  with  the  fame  Confidence  as  if  He  were  of  the 
Bedchamber. ,  '  •  -  '  , 

T  h  e  third  Brother  was  Gilbert ,  who  was  called  Colonel  Talbot  from  Gilbert  the 
?0  fome  Command  He  had  with  the  Rebels  againft  the  King.  And  He  had  ^i/Tai^ 
likewife  been  with  the  King  in  Flanders ,  that  is,  had  lived  in  Antwerp  and  bot. 
Bruffels  whilft  the  King  was  there ;  and  being  a  half-witted  Fellow  did  not 
meddle  with  any  Thing  nor  angered  any  Body,  but  found  a  Way  to  get 
good  Cloaths  and  to  play,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  Man  of  Courage, 
having  fought  a  Duel  or  two  with  ftout  Men. 

The  fourth  Brother  was  a  Francifcan  Friar ,  of  Wit  enough,  but  of  lo  Thomas  the 
notorious  Debauchery,  that  Fie  was  frequently  under  fevere  Difcipline  by  the  cEa  fh”? 
Superiours  of  his  Order  for  his  icandalous  Life,  which  made  him  hate  his 
Habit,  and  take  all  Opportunities  tG  make  Journies  into  England  and  Ire- 
upland:  But  not  being  able  to  live  there,  He  was  forced  to  return  and  put 
on  his  abhorred  Habit,  which  He  always  called  his  Fool's  Coat ,  and  came 
feldom  into  thofe  Places  where  He  was  known,  and  fo  wandered  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  Flanders ,  and  took  all  Opportunities  to  be  in  the  Places  where  the 
King  was ;  and  fo  He  came  to  Cologne  and  Brujfels  and  Bruges ,  and  being 
a  merry  Fellow,  was  the  more  made  of  for  laughing  at  and  contemning  his 
Brother  the  Jefuit ,  who  had  not  fo  good  natural  Parts,  though  by  his  Edu¬ 
cation  He  had  more  Sobriety,  and  lived  without  Scandal  in  his  Manners. 

He  went  by  the  Name  of  ‘Tom  Talbot ,  and  after  the  King’s  Return  was  in 
London  in  his  Mails  Cloaths  (as  He  called  them),  with  the  natural  Li- 
50  cenfe  of  an  IriJJj  Friar  (which  are  a  People,  for  the  moft  Part,  of  the  whole 
Creation  the  moft  fottilh  and  the  moft  brutal),  and  againft  his  Obedience, 
and  all  Orders  of  his  Superiours,  who  interdicted  him  to  fay  Mafs. 
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Richard  the  T  h  e  fifth  Brother  was  this  Dick  Talbot ,  who  gave  the  King  and  the 

fifth,  the  Per-  Duke  the  Trouble  mentioned  before.  He  was  brought  into  Flanders  firft 

Jon  concerned.  ° 

by  Daniel  ONeile ,  as  one  who  was  willing  to  affaiimate  Cromwell ;  and 
He  made  a  Journey  into  England  with  that  Refolution  not  long  before 
his  Death,  and  after  it  returned  into  Fla?iders  ready  to  do  all  that  He 
fhould  be  required.  He  was  a  very  handfome  young  Man,  wore  good 
Cloaths,  and  was  without  Doubt  of  a  clear,  ready  Courage,  which  was  Vir¬ 
tue  enough  to  recommend  a  Man  to  the  Duke’s  good  Opinion  ;  which, 
with  more  Expedition  than  could  be  expelled,  He  got  to  that  Degree,  that 
He  was  made  of  his  Bedchamber ;  and,  from  that  Qualification,  embarked  io 
himfelf  after  the  King’s  Return  in  the  Pretences  of  the  Iriflo ,  with  fuch  an 
unufual  Confidence,  and  upon  private  Contracts  with  very  fcandalous  Cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  Chancellor  had  fometimes  at  the  Council-Table  been 
obliged  to  give  him  fevere  Reprehenfions,  and  often  defired  the  Duke  to 
withdraw  his  Countenance  from  him.  Pie  had  likewife  declared  very  loudly 
againft  the  Jefuit ,  and,  though  He  had  made  many  Addreffes  unto  him  by 
Letters  and  by  fome  Friends  who  had  Credit  with  him,  would  never  from 
the  Time  of  the  King’s  Return  be  perfuaded  to  fpeak  with  him,  and  had 
once  prevailed  with  the  King  fo  far,  that  He  was  forbid  to  come  to  the 
Court ;  but  He  had  a  Friend,  who  after  fome  Time  got  that  Reftraint  off  2o 
again.  The  Chancellor  had  likewife  obferved  the  Friar  to  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Galleries,  and  fometimes  drunk  there,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  forbid  to  come  into  the  Court :  And  the  eldeft  Brother,  towards  whom 
He  had  rather  Kindnefs  than  Prejudice,  finding  many  Obftrucftions  in  his 
Pretences,  was  perfuaded  to  think  him  not  his  Friend.  And  fo  He  got  the 
Reproach  of  being  an  Enemy  to  the  whole  Family. 

This  Confederation  did  really  affedt  the  Chancellor,  fo  that  He  appeared 
more  referved  and  more  wary  in  this  Particular  propofed  by  the  King  and 
by  the  Duke,  than  He  ufed  to  be.  He  faid,  “  that  in  many  Refpedts  He  was 
“  not  fo  fit  to  advife  in  this  Particular  as  other  Men  were.  Though  this  30 
“  Man’s  Behaviour  was  fo  fcandalous  that  it  defer ved  exemplary  Punifhment, 

,  tc  yet  He  did  not  conceive  any  prefent  Danger  from  it :  That  He  would  deny 
“  it  and  repent  it,  and  give  any  other  Satisfaction  that  would  be  required  or 
££  afiigned  ;  and  then  his  Majefty  and  the  Duke  would  be  prevailed  with  to 
“  take  off  their  Difpleafure.  And  therefore  it  would  be  better  not  to  make 
££  fuch  a  Matter  publick,  which,  confidering  the  Perfon  and  the  Circum- 
££  fiances,  would  make  a  deep  Imprefiion  upon  the  Minds  of  all  wife  Men  ; 

££  than,  after  the  World  takes  Notice  of  it,  to  pafs  it  over  with  a  light  and 
<£  ordinary  Punifhment.”  The  King^  interrupted  him  as  He  was  going  on, 
and  told  him,  ££  there  was  no  Danger  of  that,  and  thaf  He  would  deal  40 
££  freely  with  him.  That  as  the  Offence  was  in  itfelf  unpardonable,  lo  He 
££  and  his  Brother  were  refolved  to  take  this  Opportunity  and  Occafion  to 
££  free  themfelves  from  the  Importunity  of  the  whole  Family:  That  all  the 
££  Brothers  were  naughty  Fellows,  and  had  no  good  Meaning.”  And  there¬ 
upon  his  Majefty  enlarged  with  much  Sharpnefs  upon  the  Jefuit  and  Friar , 
with  Charges  upon  Both  very  weighty  and  unanfwerable ;  and  the  Duke 
upon  this  Man  who  was  the  Subject  of  the  Debate  :  And  Both  concluded, 

££  that  They  fhould  be  in  great  Eafe  by  the  Abfence  of  all  of  them,  which 
££  fhould  be  enjoined  as  foon  as  a  Refolution  fhould  be  taken  in  this  Par- 
££  ticular.”  50 

The  Chancellor  knew  that  there  was  Somewhat  elfe,  which  was  not  fo 
fit  to  be  mentioned,  that  had  offended  them  Both  as  much  ;  and  thought  He 
had  Reafon  to  believe  that  They  would  be  Both  refolute  in  the  Punifhment, 
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and  that  They  had  deliberated  it  too  long  to  depart  from  the  Profecution. 

He  therefore  advifed,  “  that  the  Gentleman  fhould  be  prefently  apprehended 
“  and  examined  upon  the  Words,  which  fome  Witnefs  fhould  be  ready  to 
“  affirm :  And  that  thereupon  He  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Tower ,  and  the 
“  next  Day  that  his  Majefty  fhould  inform  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Whole, 

“  which  without  Queftion  would  give  Dire&ion  to  his  Attorney  General  to 
u  profecute  this  foul  Mifdemeanour  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  fhould  put  this 
“  Gentleman  in  fuch  a  Condition,  that  He  fhould  not  trouble  the  Court 
“  with  his  Attendance ;  and  other  Men  fhould  by  his  Example  find,  that 
10  “  their  Tongues  are  not  their  own,  to  be  employed  according  to  their  own 
“  malicious  Pleafures.” 

The  Perfon  was  the  fame  Night  fent  to  the  Tower ;  and  both  the  King  He  u  fent  to 
and  the  Duke  declared  themfelves,  in  the  Prefence  of  their  Servants  and  \L SS 
many  others,  to  be  as  highly  offended,  and  as  pofitively  refolved  to  take  as/or's 
much  Vengeance  upon  the  impudent  Prefumption  of  the  Offender  as  the 
Rigour  of  the  Law  would  inflid,  as  ever  They  had  done  upon  any  Occur¬ 
rence  and  Accident  in  their  Lives :  And  if  They  had  had  Perfons  enough 
about  them,  who  out  of  a  juft  Senfe  of  their  Honour  would  have  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  the  Judgment  They  were  of,  it  would  have  been  in  No- 
20  body’s  Power  to  have  fhaken  them.  But  as  from  the  firft  Day  of  his  Com¬ 
mitment,  the  Servants  near  the  Perfon  both  of  the  King  and  Duke  pre¬ 
fumed,  againft  all  ancient  Order  (which  made  it  a  Crime  in  any  to  per¬ 
form  thofe  Civilities  to  Perfons  declared  to  be  under  his  Majefty’s  Difplea- 
fure),  to  vifit  Mr.  Talbot ,  and  to  cenfure  thofe  who  had  advifed  his  Com¬ 
mitment  ;  fo  after  fome  few  Days,  when  They  thought  the  Duke’s  Paftion 
in  fome  Degree  abated,  the  Lord  Berkley  confidently  told  the  Duke,  “  that 
“  He  fuffered  much  in  the  Opinion  of  the  World,  in  permitting  a  Servant 
“of  fo  near  Relation  to  be  committed  to  Prifon  for  a  few  hafty  and  unad- 
“  vifed  Words,  to  which  He  had  been  provoked ;  and  that  it  was  well 
30  “  enough  known  that  it  was  by  the  Contrivement  and  Advice  of  the  Chan- 
“  cellor,  who  was  taken  Notice  of  to  be  an  Enemy  to  that  whole  Family, 

“  nor  any  great  Friend  to  any  of  his  Highnefs’s  Servants ;  and  if  He  had 
“  that  Credit  to  remove  any  of  them  from  his  Perfon,  there  would  in  a 
“  fhort  Time  be  few  of  them  found  in  his  Court.” 

This  was  feconded  by  all  the  Standers  by ;  and  though  it  did  not  fud- 
denly  work  its  Effect,  yet  the  continual  prefting  it  by  Degrees  weakened 
the  Refolution :  And  the  fame  Offices  being  with  equal  Importunity  per¬ 
formed  towards  the  King,  and  with  the  more  Zeal  after  it  was  publifhed  that 
the  Whole  was  done  by  the  Chancellor’s  Procurement ;  both  his  Majefty 
40  and  his  Highnefs  grew  weary  of  their  Severity,  and,  upon  Conference  to¬ 
gether,  refolved  to  interpofe  with  the  Duke  for  his  Remiflion,  who  difdained 
to  make  himfelf  a  Profecutor  in  fuch  a  Tranfgreffion.  And  fo  the  Prifoner  Butfoonre- 
returned  to  Whitehall ,  with  the  Advantage  which  Men  who  have  been  un- 
juftly  imprifoned  ufually  receive:  And  all  Men  thought  He  triumphed  over <f“(f(1sor's 
the  Chancellor,  who,  how  unconcerned  foever,  knew  every  Day  the  lefs 
how  to  behave  himfelf.  And  this  unhappy  Conftitution  grew  fo  notorious 
(for  there  were  too  many  Inftances  of  it),  that  all  Men  grew  lefs  refolute  in 
Matters  which  concerned  the  King  and  drew  the  Difpleafure  of  others  upon 
them,  which  was  like  to  prove  unprofitable  to  them. 

5o  According  to  their  laft  Prorogation  the  Parliament  convened  again  upon  -r/vP^- 
the  one  and  twentieth  of  September ;  when  the  King  told  them,  “  that  He 
“  was  very  glad  to  meet  fo  many  of  them  together  again,  and  thanked  God  speech. 

“  for  their  Meeting  together  again  in  that  Place.”  He  faid,  “little  Time  had 
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“  pafiecl  fince  They  were  almoft  in  Defpair  of  having  that  Place  left  to 
££  meet  in.  They  faw  the  difmal  Ruins  the  Fire  had  made ;  and  Nothing 
££  but  a  Miracle  of  God’s  Mercy  could  have  preferved  what  was  left  from 
££  the  fame  DeftruCtion.” 

His  Majefty  told  them,  ££  He  ileed  make  no  Excufe  to  them  for  having 
££  difpenfed  with  their  Attendance  in  April ;  He  was  confident  They  all 
££  thanked  him  for  it :  The  Truth  is,  He  defired  to  put  them  to  as  little 
££  Trouble  as  He  could  ;  and  He  could  tell  them  truly,  He  defired  to  put 
£<  them  to  as  little  Coft  as  was  poffible.  He  wifhed  with  all  his  Heart  that 
££  He  could  bear  the  whole  Charge  of  the  War  himfelf,  and  that  his  Sub-  10 
“  je&s  fhould  reap  the  whole  Benefit  of  it  to  themfelves.  But  He  had  two 
££  great  and  powerful  Enemies,  who  ufed  all  the  Ways  They  could,  fair 
££  and  foul,  to  make  all  the  World  to  concur  with  them  ;  and  the  War  was 
££  more  chargeable  by  that  Conjunction,  than  any  Body  thought  it  would 
££  have  been.  He  needed  not  tell  them  the  Succefs  of  the  Summer,  in 
££  which  God  had  given  them  great  Succefs ;  and  no  Queftion  the  Enemy 
££  had  undergone  great  Loffes ;  and  if  it  had  pleafed  God  to  have  withheld 
££  his  late  Judgment  by  Fire,  He  had  been  in  no  ill  Condition.”  His  Ma¬ 
jefty  confeffed,  11  that  They  had  given  him  very  large  Supplies  for  the  car- 
<£  rying  on  the  War:  And  yet,”  He  told  them,  ££  that  if  He  had  not,  by  id 
,££  anticipating  his  own  Revenue,  raifed  a  very  great  Sum  of  Money,  He  had 
££  not  been  able  to  have  fet  out  the  Fleet  the  laft  Spring ;  and  He  had  fome 
££  Hope  upon  the  fame  Credit  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the  great  Ships  as  they 
££  fhould  come  in.  They  would  confider  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when 
££  They  were  well  informed  of  the  Expenfe:  And  He  would  leave  it  to  their 
££  Wifdoms,  to  find  out  the  beft  Expedients  for  the  carrying  on  the  War 
££  with  as  little  Burden  to  the  People  as  was  poffible.”  He  faid,  ££  He  would 
££  add  no  more  than  to  put  them  in  Mind,  that  their  Enemies  were  very 
£C  infolent;  and  if  They  were  able  the  laft  Year  to  perfuade  their  miferable 
££  People  whom  They  milled,  that  the  Contagion  had  jo  wajled  the  Nation ,  $o 
££  and  impoverijhed  the  King ,  that  He  would  not  be  able  to  fet  out  any  Fleet ; 

££  how  would  They  be  exalted  with  this  laft  Impoverifhment  of  the  City, 

££  and  contemn  all  reafonable  Conditions  of  Peace  ?  And  therefore  He  could 
££  not  doubt  but  that  They  would  provide  accordingly.” 

Indeed  the  King  did  not  till  now  underftand  the  Damage  He  had  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Plague,  much  lefs  what  He  muft  fuftain  from  the  Fire. 
Monies  could  neither  be  collected  nor  borrowed  where  the  Plague  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  was  over  all  the  City  and  over  a  great  Part  of  the  Country ; 
the  Collectors  durft  not  go  to  require  it  or  receive  it.  Yet  the  Fountains 
remained  yet  clear,  and  the  Waters  would  run  again  :  But  this  late  Confla-  4° 
gration  had  dried  up  or  fo  flopped  the  very  Fountains,  that  there  was  no 
ProfpeCt  when  they  would  flow  again.  The  two  great  Branches  of  the 
Revenue,  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  which  was  the  great  and  almoft  inex- 
hauftible  Security  to  borrow  Money  upon,  were  now  bankrupt,  and  would 
neither  bring  in  Money  nor  fupply  Credit :  All  the  Meafures  by  which  Com¬ 
putations  had  been  made  were  fo  broken,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
meet  again.  By  a  Medium  of  the  conftant  Receipts  it  had  been  depended 
upon,  that  what  had  been  borrowed  upon  that  Fund  would  by  this  Time 
have  been  fully  fatisfied  with  all  the  Intereft,  whereby  the  Money  would  have 
been  replaced  in  the  Hands  to  which  it  was  due,  which  would  have  been  5 3 
glad  to  have  laid  it  out  again ;  and  the  Security  would  have  remained  ftill  in 
Vigour  to  be  applied  to  any  other  urgent  Occafions :  But  now  the  Plague 
had  routed  all  thofe  Receipts,  efpecially  in  London ,  where  the  great  Con- 
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duits  of  thofe  Receipts  ftill  ran.  The  Plague  and  the  War  had  fo  totally 
broken  and  diftra&ed  thofe  Receipts,  that  the  Farmers  of  either  had  not 
received  enough  to  difcharge  the  conftant  Burden  of  the  Officers,  and  were 
fo  far  from  paying  any  Part  of  the  Principal  that  was  fecured  upon  it,  that 
it  left  the  Intereft  unpaid  to  fwell  the  Principal.  And  now  this  Deluge  by 
Fire  had  diffipated  the  Perfons,  and  deftroyed  the  Houfes,  which  were  liable 
to  the  Reimburfement  of  all  Arrears ;  and  the  very  Stocks  were  confumed 
which  ffiould  carry  on  and  revive  the  Trade.  And  the  third  next  confi- 
derable  Branch  of  the  Revenue,  the  Chimney-Money,  was  determined  ;  and 
the  City  muft  be  rebuilt  before  any  Body  could  be  required  to  pay  for  his 
Chimnies. 

This  was  the  true  State  of  the  Crown,  if  all  other  Inconveniences  and 
cafual  Expenfes  had  been  away,  and  all  Application  to  Things  ferious  had 
been  made  by  all  Perfons  concerned.  And  this  woful  Profpedt  was  in  View 
when  the  Parliament  met  again ;  which  came  not  together  with  the  better 
Countenance  by  feeing  all  Hopes  abroad  with  fo  fad  an  Afped,  and  all 
Things  at  Home  (that  troubled  them  much  more)  appear  fo  defperate  in 
many  Refpe&s.  Yet  within  few  Days  after  the  King  had  fpoken  to  them, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  being  moft  filled  with  the  King’s  Servants,  the 
«o  Gentlemen  of  the  Country  being  not  yet  come,  there  was  a  faint  Vote  pro¬ 
cured,  “  that  They  would  give  a  Supply  to  the  King  proportionable  to  his 
«  Wants,”  without  mentioning  any  Sum,  or  which  Way  it  ffiould  be  raifed: 

Nor  from  that  Minute  did  They  make  the  leaft  Refle&ion  upon  that  Engage¬ 
ment  in  many  Months  after.  Whilft  the  Enemies,  much  more  exalted  than 
ever,  believed,  as  They  had  good  Caufe,  that  They  ffiould  reap  a  much 
greater  Benefit  by  the  Burning  of  London  than  They  had  from  the  Contagion. 

When  the  Numbers  of  the  Members  increafed,  the  Parliament  appeared  Difcontents  in 
much  more  chagrined  than  it  had  hitherto  done;  and  though  They  made  *f 
the  fame  Profeffions  of  Aftedtion  and  Duty  to  the  King  They  had  ever 
3°  done,  They  did  not  conceal  the  very  ill  Opinion  They  had  of  the  Court  and 
the  continual  Riotings  there :  And  the  very  idle  Difcourfes  of  fome  (who 
were  much  countenanced)  upon  the  miferable  Event  of  the  Fire  made  them 
even  believe,  that  the  former  Jealoufies  of  the  City,  when  They  law  their 
Houfes  burning  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  were  not  without  fome 
Foundation,  nor  without  juft  Apprehenfion  of  a  Confpiracy,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  diligently  enough  examined ;  and  therefore  They  appointed  a  a  cmmjttn 
Committee,  with  large  Authority  to  fend  for  and  examine  all  Perfons  who  inquire  into 

,  ,  _  r  &  •  •  the  Cau/es  of 

could  give  any  Information  concerning  it.  the  Firtm 

When  any  Mention  was  made  of  the  Declaration  They  had  fo  lately 
4o paffed,  for  giving  the  King  Supply,  and  “that  it  was  high  Time  to  dif- 
“  patch  it,  that  all  neceft’ary  Provifions  might  be  made  for  the  fetting  out 
«  a  Fleet  againft  the  Spring  ;  ’  it  was  anfwered  with  Paffion,  <c  that  the 
«  King’s  Wants  muft  be  made  firft  to  appear  before  any  Supply  muft  be  dif- 
“  courfed  of:  That  there  were  already  fuch  vaft  Sums  of  Money  given  to  the 
u  King,  that  there  was  none  left  in  the  Country ;  nor  could  any  Commo¬ 
de  dities  there,  upon  which  They  ffiould  raife  wherewith  to  pay  their  Taxes, 

«  be  fold  for  Want  of  Money,  which  was  all  brought  to  London  in  Specie , 
u  and  none  left  to  carry  on  the  Commerce  and  Trade  in  the  Country, 

«  where  They  could  not  fell  their  Corn  or  their  Cattle  or  their  Wool  for 

So  “  Half  the  Value.”  . 

They  who  had  not  fate  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  were  exceedingly 

vexed,  that  there  had  been  fo  much  given  there,  fo  foon  after  the  two  Mil¬ 
lions  and  a  Half  had  been  granted ;  and  faid,  “  if  the  King  wanted  again 
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«  already,  that  He  muft  have  been  abominably  cheated,  which  was  fit  to  be 
«  examined.  That  the  Number  of  the  Ships,, which  had  been  fet  out  by  the 
«  King  in  feveral  Fleets  fince  the  Beginning  of  this  War,  was  no  Secret;  and 
<£  that  there  are  Men  enough  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Charge  of  fetting 
<<  out  and  manning  and  victualling  Ships,  and  can  make  thereby  a  reafon- 
“  able  Computation  what  this  vaft  Expenfe  can  amount  to:  And  that  They 
“  cannot  but  conclude,  that  if  his  Majefty  hath  been  honeftly  dealt  with, 

“  there  muft  remain  ftill  a  very  great  Proportion  of  Money  to  carry  on  the 
“  War,  without  Need  of  impoling  more  upon  the  People,  till  They  are 
“  better  able  to  bear  it.  And  therefore  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  IO 
C£  all  thofe,  through  whofe  Hands  the  Money  had  palled,  fhould  firft  give 
££  an  exaCt  Account  of  what  They  had  received,  and  what  and  how  They 
“  had  difburfed  it :  And  when  that  fhould  appear,  it  would  be  leafonable 
£C  to  demand  an  Addition  of  Supply,  which  would  be  cheerfully  granted.” 

And  for  the  better  Expedition  of  this  (for  every  Body  confefted  that  the 
Time  prefted)  it  was  propofed,  ££  that  forthwith  a  Bill  fhould  be  prepared, 

££  which  fhould  pafs  into  an  Ad  of  Parliament,  in  which  fuch  Commif- 
££  ftoners  fhould  be  appointed  as  the  Houfes  fhould  think  fit,  to  examine 
£c  all  Accounts  of  thofe  who  had  received  or  ifiued  out  any  Monies  for  this 
££  War;  and  where  They  found  any  Perfons  faulty,  and  who  had  broken 
££  their  Truft,  They  fhould  be  liable  to  fuch  Punifhment  as  the  Parliament 
££  fhould  think  fit And  a  Committee  was  prefently  named  to  prepare  fuch 
A  Bill  brought  a  Bill  accordingly.  This  Proposition  found  fuch  a  Concurrence  in  the  Houfe, 
YnfuUhT'  that  none  of  the  Court  thought  fit  to  oppofe  it ;  and  others  who  knew  the 
Method  to  be  new,  and  liable  to  juft  Exceptions,  thought  it  to  as  little  Pur- 
pofe  to  endeavour  to  divert  it :  And  fo  all  Motions  for  prefent  Supply  were 
to  be  laid  afide  till  a  more  favourable  Conjundure ;  and  the  Overture  had 
,  been  contrived  and  put  on  by  many  who  feemed  not  to  like  it,  which  is 
an  Artifice  not  unufual  in  Courts  or  Parliaments. 

The  Perfons,  who  were  principally  aimed  at  (for  no  Doubt  They  be-  go 
lieved  that  others  would  be  comprehended),  were  Sir  George  Carteret  the 
Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  through  whom  all  that  Expenfe  had  pafled,  who 
had  many  Enemies  upon  the  Opinion  that  his  Office  was  too  great,  and 
the  more  by  the  ill  Offices  Sir  William  Coventiy  was  always  ready  to  do 
him ;  and  the  Lord  AJhley ,  who  was  Treafurer  of  all  the  Money  that  had 
been  raifed  upon  Prizes,  which  could  not  but  be  a  great  Proportion.  The 
former  was  a  pundual  Officer  and  a  good  Accomptant,  and  had  already 
pafifed  his  Account  in  the  Exchequer  for  two  Years,  upon  which  He  had 
his  Quietus  eft ;  which  was  the  only  lawful  Way  known  and  pra&ifed  by 
all  Accomptants  to  the  Crown,  who  can  receive  a  good  Difcharge  no4o 
other  Way :  And  He  was  ready  to  make  another  Year’s  Account.  But 
what  Method  Commiffioners  extraordinary  by  ACt  of  Parliament  would  put 
it  into,  He  could  not  imagine,  nor  be  well  fatisfied  with.  The  other,  the 
Lord  Aftoley ,  had  more  Reafon  to  be  troubled,  for  He  was  by  his  Commif- 
fion  exempted  from  giving  any  other  Account  but  to  the  King  himfelf, 
which  Exemption  was  the  only  Reafon  that  made  him  fo  folicitous  for  the 
Office  ;  and  He  well  knew  that  there  were  great  Sums  ifiued,  which  could 
not  be  put  into  any  publick  Account :  So  that  his  Perplexity  in  feveral  Ref- 
peCts  was  not  fmall.  And  They  Both  applied  themfelves  to  the  King  for  his 
Protection  in  the  Point.  TC 

Upon  which  His  Majefty  was  no  lefs  troubled,  knowing  that  Both  had  ifiued  out  many 
Cults  the  pri  -  Sums  upon  his  Warrants,  which  He  would  not  fuffer  to  be  produced  ;  and 
rate  comma-  caueci  that  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  with  which  He  ufed  to  ad- 
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vife,  and  complained  of  this  unufual  Way  of  Proceeding  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  would  terrify  all  Men  from  lerving  his  Majefty  in  any 
Receipts ;  to  which  Employment  Men  fubmitted  becaufe  They  knew  what 
They  were  to  do,  and  what  They  were  to  fuller.  If  They  made  their  Ac¬ 
count  according  to  the  known  Rules  of  the  Exchequer,  their  Difcharge  could 
not  be  denied;  and  if  They  failed,  They  knew  what  Procefs  would  be 
awarded  againft  them.  But  to  account  by  fuch  Orders  as  the  Parliament 
fhould  prefcribe,  and  to  be  liable  to  fuch  Punilhment  as  the  Parliament 
would  inflict,  was  fuch  an  Uncertainty  as  would  deprive  them  of  all  Reft 
10  and  Quiet  of  Mind ;  and  was  in  itfelf  fo  unjuft,  that  his  Majefty  declared 
£c  that  He  would  never  fuffer  it :  That  He  hoped  it  would  never  find  a  Con- 
“  fent  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  if  it  fhould,  that  the  Houfe  of  Peers  would 
<£  rejeCt  it ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  brought  to  him,  He  was  refolved  never  to 
cc  give  his  Royal  Aflent.”  There  was  no  Man  prefent,  who  did  not  feem 
fully  to  concur  with  his  Majefty  that  He  fhould  never  confent  to  it :  “  How- 
“  ever  that  the  bed;  Care  and  Diligence  fhould  be  ufed,  that  it  might  never 
C£  be  prefented  to  him,  but  flopped  in  the  Houfes ;  and  to  that  Purpofe  that 
<£  the  Members  fhould  be  prepared  by  giving  them  Notice  of  his  Pleafure.” 

The  Chancellor  upon  this  Argument,  in  which  He  difcerned  no  Oppo-  The  cbameu 
10fition,  enlarged  himlelf  upon  what  He  had  often  before  put  his  Majefty  in  Opinion  very 
Mind  of;  “  that  He  could  not  be  too  indulgent  in  the  Defence  of  the  Pri-A<v- 
u  vileges  of  Parliament;  that  He  hoped  He  would  never  violate  any  of  them:” 

But  He  defired  him  ££  to  be  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the  Excefles  in  Par- 
“  liament,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  extend  their  Jurifdidion  to  Cafes  They 
u  have  Nothing  to  do  with ;  and  that  to  reftrain  them  within  their  proper 
<£  Bounds  and  Limits  is  as  neceffary,  as  it  is  to  preferve  them  from  being  in- 
“  vaded.  That  this  was  fuch  a  new  Encroachment  as  had  no  Bottom;  and 
<c  the  Scars  were  yet  too  frefti  and  green  of  thofe  Wounds  which  had  been 
££  inflicted  upon  the  Kingdom  from  fuch  Ufurpation.”  And  therefore  He 
3o  defired  his  Majefty  £c  to  be  firm  in  the  Refolution  He  had  taken,  and  not 
<c  to  depart  from  it ;  and  if  fuch  a  Bill  fhould  be  brought  up  to  the  Houle 
££of  Peers,  He  would  not  fail  in  doing  his  Duty,  and  fpeaking  freely  his  which  hfoon 
t£  Opinion  againft  fuch  Innovations,  how  many  foever  it  might  offend.”  All  broad  to  bis 
which  Difcourle  of  his  was  in  a  fhort  Time  after  communicated  to  thofe,  Preiuaice- 

*  'W 

who  would  not  fail  to  make  Ufe  of  it  to  his  Difad  vantage. 

There  was  a  Correfpondence  by  this  Time  begun  and  warmly  purfued 
between  fome  difcontented  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  who  thought 
their  Parts  not  enough  valued  (and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  in 
the  Head  of  them),  and  fome  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who 
40  made  themfelves  remarkable  by  oppofing  all  Things  which  were  pro- 
pofed  in  that  Houfe  for  the  King’s  Service,  or  which  were  like  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  him,  as  Sir  Richard  Temple ,  Mr.  Seymour ,  and  Mr.  Garraway ,  and 
Sir  Robert  Howard ;  who  were  all  bold  Speakers,  and  meant  to  make  them¬ 
felves  conliderable  by  laying,  upon  all  Occaftons,  what  wiler  Men  would 
not,  whatever  They  thought. 

The  Duke  of  Buckmgham  took  more  Pains  than  was  agreeable  to  his  rbeDukeof 
Conftitution  to  get  an  Intereft  in  all  fuch  Perfons,  invited  them  to  his  Ta- 
ble,  pretended  to  have  a  great  Efteem  of  their  Parts,  alked  Counlel  of  them, tht  °tP°fitton- 
lamented  the  King’s  neglecting  his  Bufinels,  and  committing  it  to  other  Peo- 
jo  pie  who  were  not  fit  for  it ;  and  then  reported  all  the  Licenle  and  De¬ 
bauchery  of  the  Court  in  the  moll  lively  Colours,  being  himfelf  a  frequent 
Eye  and  Earwitnefs  of  it.  He  had  a  mortal  Quarrel  with  the  Lady,  and 
was  at  this  Time  fo  much  in  the  King’s  Difpleafure  (as  He  was  very  fre- 
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quently),  that  He  forbore  going  to  the  Court,  and  revenged  himfelf  upon 
it  by  all  the  merry  Tales  He  could  tell  of  what  was  done  there. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  confidering  the  loofe  Life  He  led  (which  was  a 
Life  more  by  Night  than  by  Day)  in  all  the  Liberties  that  Nature  could  de¬ 
fire  or  Wit  invent,  how  great  an  Intereft  He  had  in  Both  Houfes  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  is,  how  many  in  Both  would  follow  his  Advice,  and  concur  in 
what  He  propofed.  His  Quality  and  Condefcenfions,  the  Pleafantnefs  of 
his  Humour  and  Converfation,  the  Extravagance  and  Sharpnefs  of  his  Wit, 
unreftrained  by  any  Modefty  or  Religion,  drew  Perfons  of  all  Affections  and 
Inclinations  to  like  his  Company ;  and  to  believe  that  the  Levities  and  the  io 
Vanities  would  be  wrought  off  by  Age,  and  there  would  enough  of  Good 
be  left  to  become  a  great  Man,  and  make  him  ufeful  to  his  Country,  for 
which  He  pretended  to  have  a  wonderful  Affection  and  Reverence;  and 
that  all  his  Difpleafure  againft  the  Court  proceeded  from  their  declared  Ma¬ 
lignity  againft  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  their  Defire  that  the  King 
fhould  govern  by  the  Example  of  France.  He  had  always  held  Intelli¬ 
gence  with  the  principal  Perfons  of  the  Levelling  Party,  and  profeffed  to  de¬ 
lire  that  Liberty  of  Confcience  might  be  granted  to  all ;  and  exercifed  his 
Wit  with  moft  Licenfe  againft  the  Church,  the  Law  and  the  Court. 

The  King  had  conftant  Intelligence  of  all  his  Behaviour,  and  the  Li-  *o 
berty  He  took  in  his  Difcourfes  of  him,  for  which  He  had  Indignation 
enough :  But  of  this  new  Stratagem  to  make  himfelf  great  in  Parliament, 
and  to  have  a  Faction  there  to  difturb  his  Buftnefs,  his  Majefty  had  no  Ap- 
prehenfton,  believing  it  impoftible  for  the  Duke  to  keep  his  Mind  long  bent 
upon  any  particular  Deftgn,  or  to  keep  and  obferve  thofe  Hours  and  Orders 
of  fleeping  and  eating,  as  Men  who  pretend  to  Buftnefs  are  obliged  to ; 
and  that  it  was  more  impoftible,  for  him  to  make  and  preferve  a  Friendfhip 
with  any  ferious  Perfons,  whom  He  could  never  reftrain  himfelf  from  abufing 
and  making  ridiculous,  as  foon  as  He  was  out  of  their  Company.  Yet  with 
all  thefe  Infirmities  and  Vices  He  found  a  Refped  and  Concurrence  from  30 
Men  of  different  Tempers  and  Talents,  and  had  an  incredible  Opinion  with 
the  People. 

ms  Hatred  to  The  great  Objed  of  his  Diflike,  Difpleafure  and  Hatred  was  the  Duke 

the  Duke  of  Gf  Ormond ,  who  being  his  Equal  in  Title,  and  Superiour  in  Credit  with  the 
King,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  him  in  all  other  Refpeds,  He  looked  upon  him 
as  his  Rival ;  and  that  his  conftant  Attendance  upon  the  King  through  all 
his  Fortunes,  was  a  Reproach  to  him  for  not  having  performed  his  Duty 
that  Way,  and  gave  him  a  general  Reputation  in  the  Kingdom  with  all 
Men  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  Crown.  The  Duke  of  Ormond’s  younger 
Son  had  married  his  Niece,  who  was  the  Heir  apparent  of  his  Houfe ;  to  4,0 
which  though  He  had  given  his  Confent  when  He  faw  it  was  not  in  his 
Power  to  contradid  it,  yet  He  pretended  that  the  Duke  had  made  many 
Promifes  of  Friendfhip  to  him  which  He  had  not  made  good ;  whereas  in 
Truth  the  other  did  really  defire,  and  had  heartily  endeavoured,  to  do  him 
all  the  good  Offices  He  could  with  the  King,  which  fome  other  new  Ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  own  difappointed  and  made  uneffedual.  Let  the  Ground 
and  Reafon  be  what  they  will,  He  did  not  diffemble  to  hate  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  heartily,  and  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  Profecution  of  any  Com¬ 
plaint  againft  him ;  of  which,  in  that  diftempered  and  disjointed  Condition 
of  Ireland ,  there  could  not  be  Occafion  wanting,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  p 
that  fuch  a  Patron  was  ready  to  undertake  their  Defence.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  (the  Spirit  of  Envy  is  fo  powerful),  that  there  were  too  many,  who  had 
no  Affedion  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingha?ny  who  were  yet  willing  that  any 
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Thing  fhould  be  done  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ,  who  They 
thought  eclipfed  the  Nobility  of  England. 

There  had  been  for  many  Months  a  great  Murmur,  rather  than  Com¬ 
plaint,  “  of  the  great  Damage  the  Kingdom  in  general  fuftained  by  the  Im  - 
t{  portation  of  fuch  great  Quantities  of  Irijh  Cattle,  which  were  bred  there 
“  for  Nothing,  and  tranfported  for  little,  that  They  might  well  underfell 
“  all  the  Cattle  here :  and  from  hence  the  Breed  of  Cattle  in  the  Kingdom 
cc  was  totally  given  over,  and  thereby  the  Land  would  yield  no  Rent  pro- 
u  portionably  to  what  it  had  ever  done:  And  that  this  was  a  principal 
10  ct  Caufe  of  the  Want  of  Money  in  the  Country,  which  could  only  be  re- 
“  medied  by  a  very  ftricft  A<ft  of  Parliament,  to  forbid  the  Importation  of 
<c  any  Sort  of  Cattle  out  of  Ireland  into  this  Kingdom.”  And  fome  of 
them  who  had  moft  thought  of  the  Matter  had  prepared  a  Bill,  and  brought 
it  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  it  was  read.  At  firft  it  underwent  of  Commons" 
very  calm  and  reafonable  Debates.  Very  many  Members  of  feveral  Coun-  JffZ*  of 
ties  delired,  “  that  their  Counties  might  not  undergo  any  Damage  for  the  Ilifh  CattU- 
t{  Benefit  of  other  individual  Places.”  They  profeffed  u  that  their  Coun- 
“  ties  had  no  Land  bad  enough  to  breed  s  But  that  their  great  Traffick 
u  confifted  in  buying  lean  Cattle,  and  making  them  fat,  and  upon  this 
io  <£  They  paid  their  Rent;  and  if  the  bringing  over  Irijh  Cattle  fhould  be 
“  reftrained,  their  Counties  muff  be  undone.”  And  this  appeared  to  be  the 
Cafe  of  very  many  Counties  in  England.  And  the  Complaint  was  of  fo 
new  a  Nature,  that  it  had  never  been  heard  of  in  Englatid  till  fome  few 
Months  before  this  Meeting  in  Parliament ;  only  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  Parliament  at  Oxford ,  as  a  Grievance  to  the  Northern  Counties,  which 
complained  no  lefs  of  the  Scots  than  of  the  Irijh  Cattle;  and  the  Bill  that 
was  at  this  Time  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  provided  as  well 
againft  the  one  as  the  other. 

Whether  this  Complaint  originally  proceeded  from  the  Damage  which 
50  the  People  of  fome  Counties  fuftained,  or  thought  They  fuftained,  which 
made  their  Members  in  Parliament  prefs  the  Reftraint  with  much  Earneft- 
nefs  (and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  worthy  Men  were  paffionate  in  it, 
who  were  not  like  to  be  engaged  in  particular  and  fa<5tious  Contefts,  to  comply 
with  the  Humours  of  other  Men),  is  not  eafy  to  other  Men  to  judge  of  than 
thofe  who  fate  in  the  Houfes,  and  obferved  the  Manner  and  the  Pafiion  in 
which  thofe  Debates  were  carried.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  how 
innocently  foever  the  Grievance  firft  came  to  be  mentioned,  and  to  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Confideration  and  Wifdom  of  the  Houfe,  the  carrying 
it  on  was  with  unufual  Heat  and  Pafiion,  different  from  what  appeared  in 
40  the  Tranfa&ion  of  any  other  Bufinefs,  that  had  an  Afpedf  only  to  th^  Pub- 
lick:  And  it  was  obferved,  that  the  Cabal  that  is  mentioned  before,  be¬ 
tween  fome  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  began 
at  this  Time  to  meet  more  frequently,  and  were  united  in  the  driving  on 
this  Affair ;  which  fuddenly  grew  to  be  infifted  on  as  of  that  Importance, 
that  there  could  be  no  Debate  begun  with  Reference  to  the  giving  Money 
to  the  King,  till  this  Bill  were  firft  paffed. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  Council  of  Ireland  had  the  Alarm  of  what  was  in ^ne  Privy 
tended  before  the  Parliament,  and  did  not  only  write  to  the  King  himfelf,  fffjf 
but  a  large  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  They  repre- ««*A*/*  *- 
5c  fented  the  prefent  diftradled  Condition  of  that  Kingdom,  a  that  there  were^  thl'ML 
“  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  Perfons  who  had  Nothing  elfe  to  live 
<c  upon  but  their  Droves  of  Cattle;  out  of  which  They  twice  a  Year  fent 
“  as  many  as  They  could  fpare  into  England ,  which  enabled  them  to 
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“  pay  their  Rents,  and  return  fuch  Goods  and  Merchandife  from  thence  as 
“the  Kingdom  flood  in  Need  of;”  for  no  Money  in  Specie  was  returned 
upon  that  Commerce.  “  That  if  this  Liberty  of  Trade,  which  They  had 
“  enjoyed  in  all  Ages,  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  the  King’s  Army  could 
“  not  be  fupported,  nor  the  Government  maintained,  but  the  Kingdom  muff 
“  neceffarily  be  ruined  ;  and  probably  a  new  Rebellion,  in  fo  general  a  Difi- 
“  content  as  this  Reftraint  would  adminifter,  might  be  again  entered  into : 

“  And  therefore  They  defired,  that  at  leaft  fome  Years  might  be  allowed  to 
“  that  Traffick  which  had  been  always  enjoyed ;  to  the  End  that  fome  other 
“  Hufbandry  might  be  introduced  into  the  Kingdom,  by  which  the  People  10 
“  might  live,  and  which  the  Government  would  endeavour  to  plant  with  all 
“  poffible  Diligence  and  Encouragement.” 

the  King  a-  The  King  himfelf  was  fo  much  moved  with  thofe  Letters,  that  He  declared, 

gninji  thcBiii.  n  that  pje  could  neither  in  Juftice  nor  in  Confcience  confent  to  fuch  a  Bill, 

“  which  upon  Pretence  of  Benefit  to  one  of  his  Kingdoms  might  and  muft  be 
“  fo  mifchievous  to  the  other  two”  (for  Scotland ,  as  is  faid,  was  yet  compre¬ 
hended  as  well  as  Ireland):  “  That  He  was  equally  King  to  all,  and  obliged 
“  to  have  an  equal  Care  of  all ;  and  never  to  confent  to  any  Thing  that  might 
<l  be  prejudicial  to  either  of  the  other,  efpecially  if  the  Benefit  to  the  one 
“  were  not  proportionable  to,  and  as  evident  as,  the  Damage  was  to  the  *o 
“  other.”  And  upon  thefe  Grounds  He  recommended  to  them,  u  to  give 
“  fuch  a  Stop  to  this  Bill,  that  it  might  never  be  prefented  to  him,  for  if 
“  it  were  He  muft  pofitively  rejed  it And  without  Doubt  his  Majefty  at 
that  Time  did  not  refolve  any  Thing  more  within  himfelf,  than  never  to 
give  his  Royal  Aflent  to  that  Bill. 

n,  pnVy  The  Letters  from  Ireland  did  not  make  the  fame  Impreftions  upon  the 

Council  di-  ‘  .  r  ,  ..  .  .  ■  r  r 

vided  in  their  Lords  or  the  Council,  who  were  very  much  divided  in  their  Opinions,  even 

Opinions  upon  They  whofe  Zeal  for  the  King’s  Service  was  moft  unqueftionable.  Some 

were,  upon  the  foie  Confideration  of  the  Injuftice  of  it,  and  the  Mifchief 
that  it  would  produce  in  Ireland ,  pofitively  againft  ever  con  lent  ing  to  it,  5° 
and  as  pofitive  that  it  might  be  Bopped  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or 
thrown  out  of  the  Lords  Houfe,  that  it  fhould  never  come  to  the  King : 
Others  did  as  much  believe  that  it  was  a  real  Grievance,  in  which  the  Sub¬ 
ject  (hould  have  Relief ;  and  infilled  much,  “  that  in  a  Point  evidently  for 
“  the  Benefit  and  Advantage  of  England ,  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  put  into 
“  the  Scale,  becaufe  it  would  be  fome  Inconvenience  there.”  Some  did  in 
Truth  think  that  the  King  was  too  much  inclined  to  favour  the  Injh ,  and 
in  that  Refped  were  well  content  that  this  Bill  fhould  be  a  Mortification  to 
them :  And  there  wanted  not  others,  who  in  dark  Exprefiions  (which  grew 
clearer  when  the  Matter  came  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers)  feemed  to  think,  40 
“  that  the  Eftates  in  Irela?id  were  more  valuable  than  they  were  in  Eng- 
“  land ;  and  that  fome  Noblemen  of  that  Kingdom  lived  in  a  higher  Garb, 

“  and  made  greater  Expenfes,  than  the  Noblemen  in  England  were  able 
“to  do;  which  had  not  been  in  former  Times.”  But  They  never  con- 
fidered,  that  thofe  Noblemen  had  Nothing  but  what  defcended  to  them 
from  their  Anceftors ;  and  that  They  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  King, 
and  undergone  as  much  Damage  for  doing  fo,  as  any  Men  had  done. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  feemed  much  more  morofe  and  obftinate  than 
it  had  formerly  appeared  to  be,  and  folicitous  to  grafp  as  much  Power  and 
Authority  as  any  of  their  Predecelfors  had  done,  though  no  Doubt  with  no  -0 
ill  Intention :  And  it  may  be  this  would  not  have  fo  much  appeared,  if 
there  had  been  the  fame  Vigour  in  thofe  who  had  ufed  to  condud  the  King’s 
Bufinefs  in  that  Houfe,  as  there  had  ufed  to  be.  But  that  Spirit  was  much 
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fallen.  The  chief  Men  of  the  Court,  upon  whofe  Example  other  Men 
looked,  were  much  more  humble  than  They  had  ufed  to  be,  and  took  more 
Pains  to  ingratiate  themfelves  than  to  advance  the  Intereft  of  their  Mailer: 

And  inllead  of  prelTmg  what  was  defirable  upon  the  Strength  of  Reafon 
and  Policy,  as  They  had  ufed  to  do,  and  by  which  the  major  Part  of 
the  Houfe  had  ufually  concurred  with  them,  They  now  applied  them¬ 
felves  with  Addrefs  to  thofe,  who  had  always  frowardly  oppofed  whatfoever 
They  thought  would  be  grateful  to  the  King;  and  delired  rather  to  buy 
their  Votes  and  Concurrence  by  Promifes  of  Reward  and  Preferment  (which 
10  is  the  moft  difhonourable  and  unthrifty  Brokery  that  can  be  pradtifed  in  a  Par¬ 
liament,  which  from  this  Time  was  much  pradtifed,  and  brought  many  ill 
Things  to  pafs),  than  to  prevail  upon  thofe  weighty  and  important  Argu¬ 
ments  which  would  bear  the  Light.  Which  low  Artifice  raifed  the  Infolence 
of  thofe,  which  would,  as  eafily  as  it  had  been,  have  been  Hill  overruled 
and  fupprefled ;  and  was  quickly  difcerned  by  thofe  others,  who  upon  the 
Principles  of  Honour  and  Wifdom  had  hitherto  fwayed  the  Houfe  in  all 
Matters  of  publick  Concernment,  and  who  now  concluded  by  thofe  new 
Condefcenfions,  that  the  former  fober  Spirit  and  Refolution  was  laid  afide, 
and  that  peevilh  Men  would  be  compounded  with;  and  fo  refolved  to  fit 
i0llill  or  look  on,  till  the  Succefs  of  this  Stratagem  might  be  difcerned. 

And  by  this  Means  the  Bill  for  I?~iJJo  Cattle  was  driven  on  with  more 
Fury,  and  the  other  concerning  Accounts  more  pallionately  fpoken  of; 
whillt  every  Day  not  only  many  of  thofe,  who  had  conllantly  obferved  the 
Advice  that  had  been  given  them  on  the  Behalf  of  the  King,  fell  off  to  the 
other  Party,  but  many  of  his  houfhold  Servants  concurred  in  the  Bill  for 
Ireland ;  whilll  the  reft,  who  did  not  yet  think  fit  to  do  fo,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  King  for  his  Leave  that  They  might  do  the  fame.  And 
Sir  William  Coventry ,  who  had  now  by  his  Infinuations  and  Communication 
made  himfelf  very  grateful  to  the  refractory  Party,  perfuaded  the  King,  “  that 
?o  “  the  Houfe  had  taken  the  Irijh  Bill  fo  much  to  Heart,  that  They  would 
“  never  enter  upon  the  Debate  of  Money,  till  that  had  pafted  the  Houfe 
££  and  was  fent  to  the  Lords,  who  no  Doubt,  upon  the  Knowledge  of  his 
“  Majefty’s  Mind  and  Refolution,  would  eafily  throw  it  out.  That  if  his  Ser~ 

C£  vants  continued  obftinate  in  oppofing  it  below,  They  fhould  but  provoke 
££  and  anger  the  Houfe,  and  render  themfelves  ufelefs  to  other  Parts  of  his 
££  Majefty’s  more  important  Bufinefs :  Whereas  if  They  did  now  gratify 
££  the  Houfe  by  concurring  with  them  in  this  Matter,  They  fhould  make 
££  themfelves  acceptable,  have  Credit  enough  to  divert  the  Bill  of  Ac- 
££  counts,  and  preiently  to  difpofe  every  Body  to  enter  upon  the  Matter  of 
4° ££  Supply.” 

The  King  was  not  pleafed  with  the  Counfel,  but  had  a  very  good  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Counfellor,  who  He  believed  could  not  but  judge  aright  of  the 
Temper  of  thofe  with  whom  He  had  fate  and  converfed  fo  long :  And  fo 
his  Majefty  told  him,  ££  He  was  contented  He  fihould  follow  the  Dictates 
££  of  his  own  Judgment  and  Confcience  ;”  and  the  fame  Anfwer  He  gave 
to  all  fuch  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  who  came  to  receive  his 
Orders.  And  after  all  this,  the  Bill  was  carried  with  great  Difficulty,  and  m  bui,  <,/- 
long  Oppofition  given  to  it  by  thofe  Members  of  feveral  Counties,  which  tepr0f0enffcd 
profeffed,  ££  that  the  bringing  over  the  Irijh  Cattle  was  fo  much  tor  their  Be-  Qtn- 
?o££nefit,  that  They  could  not  live  well  without  it,”  and  were  exceedingly 
perplexed  that  it  lhould  pafs;  which  yet  They  hoped  would  be  prevented 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers:  And  fo  the  Bill  was  in  great  Triumph,  and  by  all 
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the  Members  (as  in  Cafes  They  much  delight  in  is  ufual),  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers. 

And  the  Commons  no  fooner  repaired  to  their  own  Houfe,  than  They  af- 
fumed  the  Debate  upon  the  Accounts,  with  the  fame  Fervour  They  had  pur- 
fued  the  other  Bill  of  Ireland ,  and  with  the  fame  Declaration,  “  that  They 
a  would  not  enter  upon  the  Subject  of  Money,  till  They  faw  what  Suc- 
“  cefs  that  Bill  would  likewife  have ;”  and  appearing  every  Day  more  out 
of  Humour,  expreffed  lefs  Reverence  towards  the  Court.  And  fome  Ex- 
preflions  were  frequently  ufed,  which  feemed  to  glance  at  the  Licenfe  and 
Diforders  and  extravagant  Expenfe  of  that  Place,  not  without  fome  Reflec- 
tions  which  aimed  at  the  Lady,  and  at  the  exorbitant  Power  exercifed  by 
her.  And  this  imperious  Way  of  Proceeding  confirmed  thofe  in  their  Wa- 
rinefs,  who  had  no  Mind  to  oppofe  or  contradict  the  Party  that  They  would 
and  meant  fhould  prevail:  But  They  the  more  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
felves  gracious  to  the  Leaders,  as  being  willing  to  adminifter  Fewel  to  the 
Fire  the  others  intended  to  kindle;  and,  fo  They  might  preferve  themfelves, 
were  very  willing  to  expofe  other  Minifters  to  the  Jealoufy  of  them,  who 
They  thought  would  not  be  quiet  without  fome  Sacrifice.  And  thus  They 
alarmed  the  King  with  the  new  Apprehenfions,  “  that  the  Houfe,  which 
“  had  yet  dutiful  Intentions,  if  They  were  croffed  in  what  They  defigned  z° 
“  for  his  Service,  might  be  provoked  to  be  bolder  with  his  Majeffy  than  They 
“  had  been  yet,  and  to  mention  the  Prevalence  of  the  Lady,”  which  every 
Body  knew  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  have  been  glad  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  to.  And  with  thefe  continued  Reprefentations,  but  efpecially  with 
their  old  Argument  of  calling  it  out  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  where  his  Power 
could  not  be  doubted,  They  at  laft  prevailed  with  the  King  to  leave  all 
Men  to  themfelves  in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Accounts  (where  there  was  a  greater 
Concurrence),  as  He  had  done  in  the  Irijh  Bill:  And  fo  that  Bill  likewife 
was  tranfmitted  to  the  Lords. 

A  n  d  at  this  Time  many  wife  Men  thought,  that  it  would  have  been  3° 
very  happy  for  the  King  if  He  would  have  diffolved  the  Parliament,  and 
prefently  after  called  another;  which  would  have  difcovered  many  Combi¬ 
nations,  when  the  ACtors  had  found  themfelves  excluded  from  entering 
again  upon  the  Stage  ;  and  it  would  have  appeared,  that  all  the  Storms  had 
been  raifed  by  thofe  Winds  which  had  their  Birth  in  the  King’s  own  Houfe. 
And  fuch  a  Diffolution  (to  which  the  King  himfelf  was  enough  inclined) 
would  have  been  very  popular  throughout  the  Kingdom,  which  naturally 
doth  not  love  long  Parliaments,  and  exceedingly  detefted  this  for  having  only 
given  away  their  Money,  and  raifed  a  War  of  which  They  law  no  End  nor 
poffible  Benefit,  without  pafling  any  good  Laws  for  the  Advancement  of  the  40 
Peace  and  Happinefs  of  the  Kingdom.  And  very  few  of  thofe,  who  had 
gotten  Credit  in  the  Houfe  to  obffrudt  what  the  King  defired,  were  Men  of 
any  Intereft  or  Reputation  with  the  People. 

B  u  t  as  Nobody  was  forward  publickly  to  own  and  avow  this  Counfel, 
the  Confequence  whereof  They  knew  if  it  were  not  confented  to ;  fo  They 
who  meant  to  do  themfelves  more  Good  by  the  prefent  Indilpofition  and  Dif- 
temper,  than  They  could  propofe  from  a  new  Convention  of  Men  utterly 
unknown,  and  who  were  like  enough  to  bring  Prejudice  againff  their  own 
Particulars,  ufed  all  the  Means  They  could  devife  to  divert  the  King  from 
that  Inclination.  They  told  him,  “  that  He  would  never  have  fuch  ano-  s° 
“  ther  Parliament,  where  He  had  near  one  hundred  Members  of  his  own 
“  menial  Servants  and  their  near  Relations,  who  were  all  at  his  Difpofal; 

“  by  which  They  had  incurred  fo  much  Prejudice  in  the  Country,  that  very 
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“  few  of  them  would  ever  be  elected  again.  That  the  prefent  Diftemper 
££  was  contracted  by  Accidents  and  Miffakes,  and  would  vanifh  upon  very 
“  reafonable  Condefcenfions,  and  in  another  Prorogation:  Whereas  if  it 
££  fhould  be  diffolved  and  new  Writs  fent  out,  the  People  would  return  none 
“  but  Prejbyterians  and  known  Enemies  to  the  Church,  and  fuch  who  were 
£<  mod:  notorioully  difaffe&ed  to  the  Court.”  And  this  Argument,  preffed 
by  Men  who  had  no  more  Affedtion  for  the  Church  than  the  Quakers  had, 
prevailed  with  moft  of  the  Bifhops  to  diffuade  the  King  from  hearkening  to 
any  fuch  Advice;  when  They  had  much  more  Reafon  to  expedt  a  ftronger 
IO  Party  in  a  new  Parliament,  and  might  have  obferved  that  their  Friends  fell 
from  them  every  Day  in  Both  Houfes,  and  that  the  Court  was  not  propi¬ 
tious  to  them,  of  which  They  had  afterwards  a  fad  Experience,  and  which 
They  might  then  have  well  forefeen. 

The  Houfe  of  Peers  was  no  fooner  poflefled  of  the  Bill  againft  Irifh  Great  Ammo- 

J  Jities  m  the 

Cattle,  but  it  was  read,  and  a  marvellous  keen  Refolution  appeared  in  Houfe  of  Lords 
many  to  ufe  all  Expedition  in  the  palling  it ;  though  if  the  Matter  itfelf  had  rmf 
been  without  Exception,  there  were  lb  many  Claules  and  Provifos  in  it  {oCattU- 
derogatory  to  the  King’s  Honour  and  Prerogative,  that  many  thought  it  a 
high  Difrefpedt  to  his  Majefty  to  admit  them  into  Debate.  But  of  thefe 
20  anon.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  in  the  Plead  of  thofe  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  Bill,  with  a  marvellous  Concernment:  And  at  the  Times  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Debate  of  it,  contrary  to  his  Cuftom  of  coming  into  the 
Houfe,  indeed  of  not  riling  till  eleven  of  the  Clock,  and  leldom  Haying 
above  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  except  upon  fome  Affair  which  He  concerned 
himfelf  in,  He  was  now  always  prefent  with  the  firft  in  a  Morning,  and 
flayed  till  the  lall  at  Night;  for  the  Debate  often  held  from  the  Morning 
till  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  and  fometimes  till  Candles  were 
brought  in. 

And  it  grew  quickly  evident,  that  there  were  other  Reafons  which  caufed 
30  lb.  earned;  a  Profecution  of  it,  above  the  Encouragement  of  the  Breed  of 
Cattle  in  England :  Infomuch  as  the  Lord  Afhley ,  who  next  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  appeared  the  mod:  violent  Supporter  of  the  Bill,  could  not  for¬ 
bear  to  urge  it  as  an  Argument  for  the  profecuting  it,  “  that  if  this  Bill  did 
“  not  pals,  all  the  Rents  in  Ireland  would  rife  in  a  vad:  Proportion,  and  thole 
u  in  England  fall  as  much;  fo  that  in  a  Year  or  two  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
“  would  have  a  greater  Revenue  than  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;”  which 
made  a  vilible  Impreffion  in  many,  as  a  Thing  not  to  be  endured.  Whereas 
the  Duke  had  indeed  at  lead;  four  Times  the  Proportion  of  Land  in  Ireland 
that  defeended  to  him  from  his  Anceftors,  that  the  Earl  had  in  E?igland ; 

40  and  the  Revenue  of  it  before  the  Rebellion  was  not  inferiour  to  the  other’s. 

But  Nothing  was  more  manifeft,  than  that  the  Warmth  of  that  Profecution 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  many  Lords  did  proceed  from  the  Envy  They  had 
of  the  Duke’s  Station  in  one  Kingdom,  and  of  his  Fortune  in  the  other. 

And  the  whole  Debate  upon  the  Bill  was  fo  diforderly  and  unparliamentary, 
that  the  like  had  never  been  known  :  No  Rules  or  Orders  of  the  Ploufe  for 
the  Courfe  and  Method  of  Debate  were  obferved.  And  there  being,  amongd: 
thole  who  advanced  the  Bill,  fewer  Speakers  than  there  were  of  thofe  who 
were  againd;  it,  thofe  few  took  upon  them  to  fpeak  oftner  than  They  ought  to 
do,  and  to  reply  to  every  Man  who  declared  himfelf  to  be  of  another  Opinion : 
soAnd  when  They  were  put  in  Mind  of  the  Rule  of  the  Houfe,  “  that  no 
££  Man  fhould  fpeak  above  once  upon  the  fame  Queftion,”  They  called  pre- 
fently  to  have  the  Houfe  relolved  into  a  Committee,  which  any  lingle  Mem¬ 
ber  may  require,  and  then  every  Man  may  fpeak  as  often  as  Pie  pleafe ; 
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and  fo  the  Time  was  fpent  unprofitably  without  the  Bufinefs  being  advanced. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  Houfe  of  Commons  proceeded  as  irregularly,  in 
fending  frequent  Meffages  to  haften  the  Difpatch  of  the  Bill,  when  They 
knew  well  the  Debate  of  every  Day :  And  it  was  frequently  urged  as  an 
Argument,  c<  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  the  fitteft  Judge  of  the 
«  Neceflities  and  Grievances  of  the  People;  and  They  having  paffed  this 
“  Bill,  the  Lords  ought  to  conform  to  their  Opinion.”  In  Fine,  there 
grew  fo  great  a  Licenfe  of  Words  in  this  Debate,  and  fo  many  perfonal  Re- 
flections,  that  every  Day  fome  Quarrels  arofe,  to  the  great  Scandal  and  Dif- 
honour  of  a  Court  that  was  the  fupreme  Judicatory  of  the  Kingdom.  10 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  who  affumed  a  Liberty  of  fpeaking  when  and 
what  He  would  in  a  Dialect  unufual  and  ungrave,  his  Similes  and  other 
Expreffions  giving  Occafion  of  much  Mirth  and  Laughter,  one  Day  faid  in 
the  Debate,  <c  that  whoever  was  againft  that  Bill  had  either  an  Irijh  Intereft 
“  or  an  Irijh  Underftanding Which  fo  much  offended  the  Lord  OJforyy 
who  was  eldeft  Son  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (who  had  very  narrowly  efcaped 
the  Cenfure  of  the  Houfe  lately,  for  reproaching  the  Lord  AJhley  with 
having  been  a  Counfellor  to  Cromwell,  and  would  not  therefore  trull  him- 

O 

<rhe  Lord  oi-  felf  with  giving  a  prefent  Anfwer),  that  meeting  him  afterwards  in  the  Court, 
fife?/  He  defired  the  Duke  “  that  He  would  walk  into  the  next  Room  with  him ;”  to 
Buckingham.  an(j  there  told  him,  “  that  He  had  taken  the  Liberty  to  ufe  many  loofe  and 
“  unworthy  Exprefiions  which  reflected  upon  the  whole  Irijh  Nation,  and 
“  which  He  himfelf  refented  fo  much  that  He  expected  Satisfaction,  and  to 
“  find  him  with  his  Sword  in  his  Hand;”  which  the  Duke  endeavoured  to 
avoid  by  all  the  fair  Words  and  Shifts  He  could  ufe,  but  was  fo  far  preffed 
by  the  other,  whofe  Courage  was  never  doubted,  that  He  could  not  avoid 
appointing  a  Place  where  They  would  prefently  meet,  which  He  found  the 
other  would  exaCt  to  prevent  Difcovery,  and  therefore  had  chofen  rather  to 
urge  it  himfelf  than  to  fend  a  Meffage  to  him.  And  fo  He  named  a  known 
Place  in  Chelfea  Fields ,  and  to  be  there  within  lefs  than  an  Hour. 

The  Lord  OJJory  made  Hafte  thither,  and  expeCled  him  much  beyond 
the  Time ;  and  then  feeing  fome  Perfons  come  out  of  the  Way  towards 
the  Place  where  He  was,  and  concluding  They  were  lent  out  to  prevent 
any  Action  between  them,  He  avoided  fpeaking  with  them,  but  got  to  the 
Place  where  his  Horfe  was,  and  fo  retired  to  London.  The  Duke  was 
found  by  himfelf  in  another  Place  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Water,  which 
was  never  known  by  the  Name  of  Chelfea  Fields ,  which  He  faid  was  the 
Place  He  had  appointed  to  meet. 

Finding  that  Night  that  the  Lord  OJJory  was  not  in  Cuftody,  and  fo 
He  was  fure  He  fhould  quickly  hear  from  him,  and  upon  Conference  with  4® 
his  Friends,  that  the  Miflake  of  the  Place  would  be  imputed  to  him  ;  He 
took  a  ftrange  Refolution,  that  every  Body  wondered  at,  and  his  Friends  dif- 
fuaded  him  from.  And  the  next  Morning,  as  foon  as  the  Houfe  was  fate, 
the  Lord  OJJory  being  likewife  prefent  that  Fie  might  find  fome  Opportu- 
m  Duke  of  nity  to  fpeak  with  him,  the  Duke  told  the  Houfe,  “  that  He  muff  inform 
Buckingham  «  them  of  Somewhat  that  concerned  himfelf ;  and  being  fure  that  it  would 
“  come  to  their  Notice  fome  other  Way,  He  had  therefore  chole  to  acquaint 
“  them  with  it  himfelf:”  And  thereupon  related  “  how  the  Lord  OJJory  had  the 
“  Day  before  found  him  in  the  Court,  and  defired  him  to  walk  into  the  next 
“  Room,  where  He  charged  him  with  many  Particulars  which  He  had  fpoken  t® 
“  in  that  Place,  and  in  few  Words  told  him  He  lhould  fight  with  him ; 

“  which  though  He  did  not  hold  himfelf  obliged  to  do  in  Maintenance  of  any 
«  Thing  He  had  faid  or  done  in  the  Parliament,  yet  that  it  being  fuitable 
„  “  and 
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“  and  agreeable  to  his  Nature,  to  fight  with  any  Man  who  had  a  Mind  to 
<c  fight  with  him”  (upon  which  He  enlarged  with  a  little  Vanity,  as  if 
Duelling  were  his  daily  Exercife  and  Inclination),  “  He  appointed  the 
“  Place  in  Chelfea  Fields ,  which  He  underftood  to  be  the  Fields  over  againfi: 
“  Chelfea ;  whither,  having  only  gone  to  his  Lodging  to  change  his  Sword, 
“  He  haftened,  by  prefently  eroding  the  Water  in  a  Pair  of  Oars,  and  flayed 
“  there  in  Expectation  of  the  Lord  Offory ,  until  fuch  Gentlemen,”  whom 
He  named,  “  found  him  there,  and  faid,  They  were  fent  to  prevent  his  a?id 
“the  Lord  Ofiory’s  Meet  mg ,  whom  others  were  likewife  fent  to  find  for 
io  “  the  fa?ne  Prevention.  Whereupon,  concluding  that  for  the  prefent  there 
“  would  be  no  Meeting  together,  He  returned  with  thofe  Gentlemen  to  his 
“  Lodging,  being  always  ready  to  give  any  Gentleman  Satisfaction  that 
“  fhould  require  it  of  him.” 

Every  Body  was  exceedingly  furprifed  with  the  Oddnefs  and  Unfeafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  Difcourfe,  which  confifted,  with  fome  Confufion,  between 
aggravating  the  Prefumption  of  the  Lord  Offory ,  and  making  the  Offence 
as  heinous  as  the  violating  all  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  could  amount 
unto;  and  magnifying  his  own  Courage  and  Readinefs  to  fight  upon  any 
Opportunity,  when  it  was  clear  enough  that  He  had  declined  it  by  a  grofs 
io  Shift :  And  it  was  wondered  at,  that  He  had  not  chofen  rather  that  fome 
other  Perfon  might  inform  the  Houfe  of  a  Quarrel  between  two  Members, 
that  it  might  be  examined  and  the  Mifchief  prevented.  But  He  believed 
that  Way  would  not  fo  well  reprefent  and  manifeft  the  Luftre  of  his  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  might  leave  him  under  an  Examination  that  would  not  be  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him  as  his  own  Information :  And  therefore  no  Perfuafion 
and  Importunity  of  his  Friends  could  prevail  with  him  to  decline  that 
Method. 

The  Lord  Offory  feemed  out  of  Countenance,  and  troubled  that  the  Con- 
teft  was  like  to  be  only  in  that  Place,  and  cared  not  to  deny  any  Thing  that 
?0  the  Duke  had  accufed  him  of ;  only  “  wondered,  that  He  fhould  fay  He 
“  had  challenged  him  for  Words  fpoken  in  the  Houfe,  when  He  had  ex- 
“  prellly  declared  to  him,  when  his  Grace  infiffed  much  upon  the  Privilege 
“  of  Parliament  to  decline  giving  him  any  Satisfaction,  that  He  did  not 
“  queflion  him  for  any  Words  fpoken  in  Parliament ,  but  for  W ords  fpoken  in 
“  other  Places ,  and  for  Affronts,  which  He  had  at  other  Limes  chofen  to  bear 
ic  rather  than  to  difiurb  the  Company .”  He  confefied,  “  He  had  attended 
<c  in  the  very  Place  where  the  Duke  had  done  him  the  Honour  to  promife  to 
“  meet  him;”  and  mentioned  fome  Exprefiions  which  He  had  ufed  in  de- 
figning  it,  which  left  the  Certainty  of  it  not  to  be  doubted. 

40  Wll  en  They  had  Both  faid  as  much  as  They  had  a  Mind  to,  They  were 
Both  required,  as  is  the  Cuftom,'  to  withdraw  to  feveral  Rooms  near  the 
Houfe:  And  then  the  Lords  entered  upon  Debate  of  the  Tranfgrefiion; 
many  infilling  “  upon  the  Magnitude  of  the  Offence,  which  concerned  the 
“  Honour  and  Safety  of  the  highefi:  Tribunal  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Li- 
“  berty  and  Security  of  every  Member  of  the  Houfe.  That  if  in  any  De- 
“  bate  any  Lord  exceeded  the  modeft  Limits  preferibed,  in  any  offenfive 
“  Exprefiions,  the  Houfe  had  the  Power  and  the  Practice  to  refixain  and 
“  reprehend  and  imprifon  the  Perfon,  according  to  the  Quality  and  Degree 
“  of  the  Offence  ;  and  that  no  other  Remedy  or  Examination  could  be  ap- 
“  plied  to  it,  even  by  the  King  himfelf.  But  if  it  fhould  be  in  any  pri- 
“  vate  Man  to  take  Exceptions  againfi;  any  Words  which  the  Houfe  finds  no 
“  Fault  with,  and  to  require  Men  to  juftify  with  their  Swords  all  that  They 
“  fay  in  Difcharge  of  their  Confcience,  and  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of 
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“  their  Country ;  there  is  an  End  of  the  Privilege  of  Parliament  and  the 
“  Freedom  of  Speech :  And  therefore  that  there  could  not  be  too  great  a 
“  Punilhment  infli&ed  upon  this  notorious  and  monftrous  Offence  of  the 
“  Lord  OJfory ,  which  concerned  every  Lord  in  particular,  as  much  as  it  did 
“  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  who  had  carried  himfelf  as  well  as  the  ill  Cuf- 
“  tom  and  Iniquity  of  the  Age  would  admit,  and  had  given  no  Offence  to 
Cl  the  Houfe,  towards  which  He  had  always  paid  all  pcffible  RefpeCt  and 
<c  Reverence.” 

They  who  confidered  the  Honour  and  Dignity  only  of  the  Houfe,  and 
the  ill  Confequence  of  fuch  Violations  as  thefe,  which  Way  foever  their  10 
AffeCtions  were  inclined  with  Reference  to  their  Perfons,  were  all  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  “  that  their  Offences  were  fo  near  equal  that  their  Punifhment  ought 
“  to  be  equal:  For  that  befides  the  Lord  OJfory  s  Denial  that  He  had  made 
“  any  Reflection  upon  any  Words  fpoken  in  Parliament,  which  was  the  Aggra¬ 
de  vation  of  his  Offence,  there  was  fome  Teftimony  given  to  the  Houfe  by 
“  fome  Lords  prefent,  that  the  Lord  OJfory  had  complained  of  the  Duke’s  Com- 
<c  portment  towards  him  before  thofe  Words  ufed  in  the  Floufe  by  him,  of  the 
“  Irifh  biter  eft  or  IrilF  Under  ft  anding^  and  refolved  to  expoftulate  with  him 
“  upon  it ;  fo  that  thofe  Words  could  not  be  the  Ground  of  the  Quarrel. 
c{  And  it  was  evident  by  the  Duke’s  own  Confeflion  and  Declaration,  that  zo 
“  He  was  as  ready  to  fight,  and  went  to  the  Place  appointed  by  himfelf  for 
“  Encounter;  which  made  the  Offence  equal.”  And  therefore  They  moved, 

“  that  They  might  be  Both  brought  to  the  Bar,  and  upon  their  Knees  re- 
“  ceive  the  Sentence  of  the  Houfe  for  their  Commitment  to  the  Tower  T 
Some,  who  would  fhew  their  Kindnefs  to  the  Duke,  were  not  willing 
that  He  fhould  undergo  the  fame  Punifhment  with  the  other,  until  fome 
Lords,  who  were  known  not  to  be  his  Friends,  were  very  earneft  “  that 
“  the  Duke  might  receive  no  Punifhment,  becaufe  He  had  committed  no 
“  Fault ;  for  that  it  was  very  evident  that  He  never  intended  to  fight, 

“  and  had,  when  no  other  Tergiverfation  would  ferve  his  Turn,  prudently  ?0 
“  miftaken  the  Place  that  was  appointed  by  himfelf ;”  which  was  preffed 
by  two  or  three  Lords  in  fuch  a  pleafant  Manner,  with  Reflection  upon  fome 
Expreffions  ufed  by  himfelf,  that  his  better  Friends  thought  it  would  be 
more  for  his  Honour  to  undergo  the  Cenfure  of  the  Houfe,  than  the  Pe- 
<rhey  are  Both  nalty  of  fuch  a  Vindication  :  And  fo  They  were  Both  fent  to  the  Tower. 

Tmver. Z  And  during  the  Time  They  remained  there,  the  Bill  againfl:  Ireland  re¬ 
mained  in  Sufpenfe,  and  uncalled  for  by  thofe,  who  would  not  hazard  their 
Caufe  in  the  Abfence  of  their  ftrongefl:  Champion.  But  the  fame  Spirit  was 
kept  up  in  all  other  Arguments,  the  Difpleafure,  that  had  arilen  againfl:  each 
other  in  that,  venting  itfelf  in  Contradictions  and  fharp  Replies  in  all  other  4° 
Occafions ;  a  Mifchief  that  is  always  contracted  from  the  Agitation  of  pri¬ 
vate  Affairs,  where  different  Interefts  are  purfued ;  from  whence  perfonal 
Animofities  arife,  which  are  not  quickly  laid  afide,  after  the  Affair  itfelf 
that  produced  thofe  Paffions  is  compofed  and  ended.  And  this  Kind  of  Dif- 
temper  never  more  appeared,  nor  ever  lafted  longer,  than  from  the  Debate 
and  Conteftation  upon  this  Bill. 

Those  two  Lords  were  no  fooner  at  Liberty,  and  their  Difpleafure  towards 
each  other  fupprefled  or  filenced  by  the  Kirig’s  Command,  but  another  more 
a  Scuffle  be-  untoward  Outrage  happened,  that  continued  the  fame  Diflurbance.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  upon  the  Debate  of  the  fame  Affair,  the  Irifh  Bill,  there  was  a  P 
Conference  appointed  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  a  Manager;  and  as  They  were  fitting  down  in  the  Painted 
Chamber ,  which  is  feldom  done  in  good  Order,  it  chanced  that  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Dorchefter  fate  next  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  between  whom  there 
was  no  good  Correfpondence.  The  one  changing  his  Pofture  for  his  own 
Eafe,  which  made  the  Station  of  the  other  the  more  uneafy,  They  firft  en¬ 
deavoured  by  juft  ling  to  recover  what  They  had  difpoffefted  each  other  of, 
and  afterwards  fell  to  dired  Blows ;  in  which  the  Marquis,  who  was  the 
lower  of  the  two  in  Stature,  and  was  lefs  adive  in  his  Limbs,  loft  his  Peri¬ 
wig,  and  received  fome  Rudenefs,  which  Nobody  imputed  to  his  Want  of 
Courage,  which  was  ever  lefs  queftioned  than  that  of  the  other. 

The  Mifdemeanor,  greater  than  had  ever  happened,  in  that  Place  and 
»o  upon  fuch  an  Occafton,  in  any  Age  when  the  leaft  Reverence  to  Govern¬ 
ment  was  preferved,  could  not  be  concealed  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Conference 
was  ended,  was  reported  to  the  Houfe,  and  Both  Parties  heard,  who  Both 
confeffed  enough  to  make  them  undergo  the  Cenfure  of  the  Houfe.  The 
Duke’s  Friends  would  fain  have  juftifled  him,  as  being  provoked  by  the 
other ;  and  it  was  evident  their  mutual  undervaluing  each  other  always  dif- 
pofed  them  to  affed  any  Opportunity  to  manifeft  it.  But  the  Houfe  fent  For  which 
them  Both  to  the  Tower ;  from  whence  after  a  few  Days  They  were  again  ffff  IE 
releafed  together,  and  fuch  a  Reconciliation  made  as  after  fuch  Rencounters  Tower- 
is  ufual,  where  either  Party  thinks  himfelf  beforehand  with  the  other,  as  the 
to  Marquis  had  much  of  the  Duke’s  Hair  in  his  Hands  to  recompenfe  for  his 
pulling  off  of  his  Perriwig,  which  He  could  not  reach  high  enough  to  do 
to  the  other. 

Whe  n  all  Things  were  thus  far  quieted,  the  Bill  was  again  entered  upon 
with  no  lefs  Paftion  for  the  Stock  that  had  been  wafted.  The  Arguments  Arguments 
which  were  urged  againft  the  Bill  for  the  Injuftice  of  it  were,  “  that  They  YEfEm 
“  fhould,  without  any  Caufe  or  Demerit  on  their  Part,  or  any  vifible  Evi- 
“  dence  of  a  Benefit  that  would  accrue  from  it  to  this  Kingdom,  deprive  his 
“  Majefty’s  two  other  Kingdoms  of  a  Privilege  they  had  ever  been  poflefled 
cc  of.  That  They  might  as  reafonably  take  away  the  Trade  from  any  one 
s° ct  County  in  England ,  becaufe  it  produced  fome  Inconvenience  to  another 
“  County  more  in  their  Favour.  That  the  large  Counties  of  Norfolk ,  Suf- 
“  folk)  Kent ,  and  other  Provinces,  would  lole  as  much  by  the  paffing  of 
“  this  Ad,  as  the  Northern  and  any  other  Counties  would  gain  by  it.  That 
tc  thofe  two  Kingdoms  might  with  the  fame  Juftice  prefs  his  Majefty’s  Con- 
tc  currence,  that  They  might  have  no  Trade  with  England ,  which  would 
u  bring  more  Damage  to  England  by  much,  than  it  would  gain  by  this 
“  Ad  of  Reftraint :  And  that  it  was  againft  all  the  Maxims  of  Prudence,  to 
<£  run  the  Danger  of  a  prefent  Mifchief  and  Damage,  as  this  would  produce 
“  in  Ireland  by  the  Testimony  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of  that 
4c  “  Kingdom,  only  upon  the  Speculation  of  a  future  Benefit  that  might  accrue, 

“  though  it  were  yet  only  in  Speculation.” 

These,  and  many  other  Arguments  of  this  Kind,  which  for  the  mod 
Part  were  offered  by  Men  who  had  not  the  leaft  Relation  to  Ireland ,  made 
no  other  Imprefiion,  than  that  They  were  content  to  leave  Scotland  out  of 
the  Bill ;  which  increafed  their  Party  againft  Ireland ,  and  gave  little  Satis- 
fadion  to  the  other,  who  did  not  fo  much  value  the  Commerce  with  the 
other  Kingdom.  And  this  Alteration  the  Houfe  of  Commons  likewife  con- 
fented  to,  but  with  great  Oppofition,  fince  in  Truth  that  Conceffion  de- 
ftroyed  the  Foundation  upon  which  the  whole  Fabrick  of  the  Bill  was 
scfupported. 

Then  the  Debate  fell  upon  fome  derogatory  Claufes,  and  Provifos  very  /gahji 
contrary  to  his  Majefty’s  juft  Prerogative  and  Power  (for  They  made  his  Cfrufftf  l{0 
Majefty’s  own  Licenfe  and  Warrant  of  no  Effed  or  Authority,  but  liable  tffnro«n‘ 
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to  be  controlled  by  a  Conftable ;  nor  would  permit  the  Importation  ol  three 
thoufand  Beeves,  which,  by  an  ACt  of  Parliament  in  Ireland ,  were  every 
Year  to  be  delivered  at  Chefier  and  another  Port  for  the  Provifion  of  the 
King’s  Ploufe)  ;  which  in  many  RefpeCts  the  Houfe  generally  difliked,  and 
defired  “  that  it  might  have  no  other  Style  than  had  been  accurtomed  in  all 
“  the  penal  Ads  of  Parliament  which  were  in  Force,  it  being  to  be  pre- 
“  fumed,  that  the  King  would  never  difpenfe  with  any  Violation  of  it,  ex- 
“  cept  in  fuch  Cafes  as  the  Benefit  and  Good  of  the  Kingdom  required  it ; 

which  might  naturally  fall  out,  if  there  fhould  happen  fuch  a  Murrain 
£  amongft  the  Beafts  of  that  Species,  as  had  been  thefe  late  Years  among!!:  io 
Horfes,  which  had  deftroyed  fo  many  thoufand,  that  good  Horfes  were 
“  now  hard  to  be  procured.  And  if  the  fame  or  the  like  DeftruCtion  fiiould 
c<  fall  upon  the  other  Cattle,  We  fiiould  have  then  more  Caufe  to  complain 
“  of  the  Scarcity  and  the  Dearnefs  of  Meat,  than  We  have  now  of  the  Plenty 
u  and  Cheapnefs,  which  was  the  only  Grievance  now  felt,  and  which  King- 
<c  doms  feldom  complained  of :  And  in  fuch  a  Cale  it  would  be  very  great 
Pity,  that  the  King  fhould  not  have  Power  enough  to  provide  for  the 
Supply  of  his  Subjeds,  and  to  prevent  a  common  Dearth.” 

But  this  was  again  oppofed  with  as  much  Pafiion  and  Violence  as  had 
fallen  out  in  any  Part  of  the  Debate ;  and  fuch  rude  Arguments  ufed  again!!:  20 
fuch  a  Power  in  the  King,  as  if  the  Queftion  were  upon  repofing  fome  new 
Truft  in  him,  whereas  it  was  upon  diverting  him  of  a  Truft  that  was  inhe¬ 
rent  in  him  from  all  Antiquity :  And  “  that  it  was  the  fame  Thing  to  be 
“  without  the  Bill,  and  not  to  provide  again!!:  the  King’s  difpenfing  with 
“  the  not  obeying  it,  whofe  Inclinations  were  well  known  in  this  Particu¬ 
lar  ;  and  therefore  the  Effed  of  them,  and  of  the  Importunity  of  the 
<c  Courtiers,  muft  be  provided  again!!:.”  And  throughout  this  Difcourfe 
there  was  fuch  a  Liberty  of  Language  made  Ufe  of,  as  refleded  mote  upon 
the  King’s  Honour,  and  indeed  upon  his  whole  Council  and  Court,  than  had 
been  heard  in  that  Houfe,  but  in  a  Time  of  Rebellion,  without  very  fe-  3° 
vere  Reprehenfion :  And  it  fo  much  offended  the  Houfe  now,  that,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  fturdy  Oppofition,  it  was  refolved  that  thofe  Claufes  and 
Provifos  fhould  be  amended  in  fome  Places,  and  totally  left  out  in  others. 
And  with  the  Alteration  and  Amendments  it  was  fent  down  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

At  this  Time  the  publick  Affairs  and  Necertities  were  little  looked  after 
or  confidered.  The  Fleet  was  come  into  the  Ports,  but  there  was  no  Mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  off  the  Men :  And  what  was  equally  mifchievous,  there  was  no 
Way  to  make  the  Provifions  for  the  next  Spring,  that  the  Fleet  might  be 
ready  for  the  Sea  by  the  Time  the  Enemy  would  affuredly  be  out.  If  the  40 
Victualler  were  not  fupplied,  who  had  much  Money  due  to  him,  the  Sea- 
fon  would  be  part  in  which  He  was  to  buy  the  Cattle  that  He  muff  kill ; 
and  He  complained  how  much  He  fhould  fuffer  by  this  Bill  of  Ireland , 
which  already  raifed  the  Price  of  all  Meats.  And  the  Yards  wanted  all 
thofe  Tacklings  and  Rigging  and  Marts,  without  which  another  Fleet  could 
not  be  fent  out,  and  which  could  no  otherwife  be  provided  than  by  ready 
Money.  The  King  had  anticipated  all  his  own  Revenue,  and  was  ready 
to  expofe  that  for  farther  Security,  but  Nobody  would  truft.  The  new 
Provifos  in  the  Bill  of  Supply  at  Oxford  gave  no  new  Credit,  but  were 
found  as  mifchievous  as  any  Body  had  apprehended  they  would  be :  And  >-0 
the  Bankers,  who  in  all  fuch  Occafions  were  a  fure  Refuge,  wanted  now 
Credit  themfelves  •  which  that  They  might  not  recover,  the  Parliament 
had  treated  them  as  ill  fince  They  came  together,  that  is,  with  Reproaches 
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and  Threats,  as  They  had  done  at  Oxford.  In  which  Kind  of  Perfecution 
Sir  JVilliam  Coventry ,  and  fome  who  followed  him,  led  the  Van,  very  much 
to  the  King’s  Prejudice  and  againft  his  Command  ;  but  They  excufed  them- 
felves,  upon  the  Credit  it  gave  them  in  the  Houfe  to  do  him  Service. 

All  this  was  well  enough  underftood :  And  it  was  as  vilible,  that  They 
intended  to  make  it  a  forcible  Argument  for  the  palling  the  Irifh  Bill, 
which,  though  from  different  Motives,  was  now  become  the  Sacrifice  with¬ 
out  which  They  would  not  be  appeafed ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Bill  was 
fent  to  them  with  thofe  Alterations  and  Amendments,  They  rejected  them  The  Commons 
io all,  and  voted,  “that  They  would  adhere  to  their  own  Bill  without  de-  afeJf t0 their 
<c  parting  from  a  Word  of  it,  except  with  Reference  to  Scotland,'  from 
which  They  had  receded.  And  if  upon  this  very  unufual  Return  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  had  likewife  voted,  “  that  They  too  would  adhere,”  which  They 
might  regularly  have  done,  and  would  have  been  confented  to  by  the 
major  Part  of  the  Houfe  if  the  Queftion  had  been  then  put;  there  had 
been  an  End  of  that  Bill.  But  that  muff  not  be  buffered :  The  Party  that 
cherifhed  it  was  too  much  concerned  to  let  it  expire  in  a  deep  Silence, 
and  were  numerous  enough  to  obftruff  and  defer  what  They  liked  not, 
though  not  to  eftablifh  what  They  defired.  Some  of  them,  that  is,  fome  , 
lcvvho  defired  that  the  Bill  fhould  pafs,  though  uncorrupted  by  their  Paffions, 
did  not  like  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  not  departing  from 
fome  unufual  Claufes  and  Pretences ;  yet  were  not  willing  to  have  the  like 
Vote  for  adhering  to  pafs  in  that  Houfe,  which  it  might  do  when  all  other 
Remedies  fhould  fail ;  and  therefore  moved,  “  that  a  Conference  might  be 
“  required,  in  which  fuch  Reafons  might  be  given  as  might  fatisfy  them.” 

Many  Conferences,  and  free  Conferences,  were  held,  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  Bill  maintained  their  Adherence  with  a  wonderful  Petulance:  And 
thofe  Members,  who  were  appointed  to  manage  the  Conferences,  took  the 
Liberty  to  ufe  all  thofe  Arguments,  and  the  very  Expreffions,  which  had 
3o  been  ufed  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  againft  leaving  any  Power  in  the  King  to 
difpenfe ;  and  added  fuch  other  of  their  own  as  more  reflected  on  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  Honour ;  and  yet  concluded  as  if  They  could  fay  more  if  They  were 
provoked,  upon  which  every  Man  might  make  what  G Ioffes  He  pleafed,  and 
the  King  himfelf  was  left  to  his  own  Imaginations. 

There  need  be  no  other  Inftance  given  of  the  unheard  of  and  incre-  An  ir.pnce  of 
dible  PalTion  that  was  fhewed  in  the  Tranfa&ion  of  that  Bill,  than  a  Parti-  fbeclmmnfin 
cular  that  related  to  the  City  of  London.  Upon  the  News  of  the  great  Fire this  A^air' 
in  London ,  and  the  Devaftation  that  it  made  there,  there  was  fo  general  a 
Lamentation  in  Ireland  as  might  be  expected  from  a  neighbour  Province, 

4o  that  had  fo  great  a  Commerce  with  and  Dependance  upon  it.  And  the 
Confent  in  this  Lamentation  was  fo  digefted,  that  the  feveral  Provinces  had 
made  a  Computation  and  Divifion  between  themfelves,  and  prefented  a  De¬ 
claration  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  “  that  They  had  fo  tender  a 
“  Senfe  of  that  Calamity,  that  if  They  were  able  to  raife  Money  to  admi- 
“  nifter  fome  Alliftance  to  the  City  towards  the  Reparation  of  their  great 
“  Lofs,  They  would  willingly  offer  and  prefent  it:  But  that  not  being  in 
“  their  Power  or  Poffeflion,  the  great  Scarcity  and  Want  of  Money  through- 
“  out  that  Kingdom  being  notorioufly  known,  but  there  being  Somewhat  in 
“  their  Power  to  offer,  which  might  at  lead;  teflify  their  Good-Will,  and  not 
yo“  be  wholly  ufelefs  towards  the  End  They  defigned  it;  They  had  agreed  be- 
“  tween  themfelves  to  give  unto  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  of  London ,  to  be 
“  difpofed  of  by  them  to  fuch  particular  Ufes  as  They  fhould  judge  moft 
“  convenient,  the  Number  of  thirty  thoufand  Irifh  Beafts,  which  fhould  be 
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“  delivered  within  fuch  a  Time  and  at  fuch  Ports,”  which  were  named,  “  to 
“any  fuch  Perfons  as  fhould  be  appointed  to  receive  them.”  And  of  this 
They  delired  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  to  advertife  the  King,  and 
likewife  give  Notice  to  the  City  of  London :  Both  which  were  done  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  and  the  Advertifement  arrived  in  the  City  in  the  Time  when 
this  Bill  was  depending  in  the  Lords  Houfe.  Whereupon  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  prefented  a  Petition  to  the  Lords,  with  a  Provifo  that  They 
defired  might  be  inferted  in  the  Bill  that  was  before  them,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  “  that  Nothing  contained  in  that  Bill  fhould  hinder  the  City  of 
“  London  from  enjoying  the  charitable  Donative  of  the  thirty  thoufand  io 
“  Cattle,  but  that  They  might  have  Liberty  to  import  the  fame.” 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  with  what  Paflion  and  Indignation  this  Petition 
was  received  by  the  Houle,  what  Invedtives  were  made  againfl  the  City, 

“  for  their  Prefumption  in  interpoflng  their  own  particular  Intereft  to  ob- 
“  ftrudt  the  publick  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom f  and  then  the  Reflections 
which  were  made  upon  the  Council  of  Ireland ,  “  for  giving  Countenance 
“  to  fuch  an  Addrefs,  and  becoming  Inftruments  themfelves  to  promote  and 
“  advance  it :”  Which  They  would  not  allow  “to  be  an  Offering  of  Cha- 
“  rity,  but  a  Cheat  and  a  Cozenage  by  Combination  to  elude  an  Act  of  Par- 
“  liament,  which  They  could  not  choofe  but  hear  of,  and  could  not  but  10 
“  believe  that  it  was  paffed  by  this  Time.  Which  if  it  had  been,  and  that 
“  Power  left  in  the  King  as  had  been  propofed,  They  might  now  fee  how 
“  it  would  have  been  applied :  For  They  could  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
“  enough  have  advifed  the  King,  that  He  fhould  gratify  the  City  of  London 
“  with  a  Licenfe  for  this  Importation ;  which  could  not  or  would  not  have 
“  been  fo  warily  drawn,  but  that,  under  the  Licenfe  for  thirty  thoufand, 

“  there  would  be  three  hundred  thoufand  imported  into  England ;  and  this 
“  the  great  Charity  aimed  at  and  was  affured  of.”  And  fo,  after  much 
Bitternefs,  They  delired  “  that  the  Petition  and  the  Provifo  might  be  Both 
“  rejected.”  ?o 

But  this  Paflion  did  not  cover  the  whole  Houfe,  which  neither  com¬ 
mended  nor  approved  it,  and  were  much  lefs  tranfported  with  it.  They 
believed  it  was  a  very  feafonable  Intention  of  Charity,  and  would  not 
take  upon  them  to  fruftrate  it ;  and  fo  prevailed,  that  it  was  paffed  in  that 
Houfe,  and  tranfmitted  with  Approbation  to  the  other.  But  it  had  the 
fame  Fate  there  with  the  other  Provifos ,  and  was  thrown  out  with  that  Bit¬ 
ternefs  and  Obfervation  which  had  been  offered  againfl:  it  by  fome  Lords. 
Nor  could  any  Expedients  alter  or  remove  their  Obftinacy,  though  many 
were  offered  upon  Conferences,  and  particularly  “  that  all  the  Beafls  fhould 
“  be  killed  in  Ireland  and  powdered  there,  and  then  fent  over  in  Barrels  or  . to 
“  other  Calks ;”  but  They  found  Cozenage  in  that  too,  and  were  as  angry 
with  the  Cattle  when  they  were  dead,  as  when  they  were  alive,  as  if  it 
would  for  a  Time  keep  down  the  Price  of  Meat  in  1 England,  which  They 
delired  to  advance:  So  that  there  was  Nothing  gotten  in  all  thofe  Conferences, 
but  the  Dilcovery  ot  new  Jealoufles  of  the  King  and  the  Court,  and  new 
Infinuations  ot  the  Difcontents  and  Murmurs  in  the  Country,  that  this  Bill 
was  fo  long  obffruCled.  Which  being  ffill  reprefented  to  the  King  with  the 
moft  ghaftly  AfpeCts  towards  what  EffeCls  it  might  produce,  his  Majeffy  in 
the  End  was  prevailed  upon,  notwithftanding  very  earned:  Advice  to  the 
Contrary,  not  only  to  be  willing  to  give  his  Royal  Affent  when  it  fhould  be  ,-0 
offered  to  him,  but  to  take  very  great  Pains  to  remove  thofe  ObffruCtions 
which  hindered  it  from  being  offered  to  him,  and  to  folicit  particularly  very 
many  Lords  to  depart  from  their  own  Senfe,  and  to  conform  to  what  He 
4  thought 
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thought  convenient  to  his  Service ;  which  gave  thofe  who  loved  him  not 
great  Argument  of  Triumph,  and  to  thofe  who  loved  him  very  paffionately 
much  Matter  of  Mortification.  Yet  after  all  this,  and  when  his  Majefty 
had  changed  fome  Mens  Refolutions,  and  prevailed  with  others  to  withdraw 
and  to  be  abfent  when  the  Bill  fhould  come  again  to  be  difcufied,  it  Was  The  Bill  at 
carried  with  great  Difficulty  and  with  great  Oppofition,  and  againft  the  Pro-  ed  to  by  the 
teftation  of  many  of  the  Lords.  Hou/e  of  Lords. 

I  n  all  the  Debate  upon  this  Bill,  and  upon  the  other  of  Accounts,  the 
Chancellor  had  the  Misfortune  to  lofe  much  Credit  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
»o  mons,  not  only  by  a  very  ftrong  and  cordial  Oppofition  to  what  They  de- 
fired,  but  by  taking  all  Occafions,  which  were  offered  by  the  frequent  Ar¬ 
guments  which  were  urged  44  of  the  Opinion  and  the  Authority  of  the  Houfe  the  chancel- 
44  of  Commons,  and  that  it  was  fit  and  neceffary  to  concur  with  them,”  l°corfmns  f 
to  mention  them  with  lefs  Reverence  than  They  expected.  It  is  very 
true :  He  had  always  ufed  in  fuch  Provocations  to  defire  the  Lords,  44  to  ft  rain  their 
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44  be  more  folicitous  in  preferving  their  own  unqueftionable  Rights  and  menu! 

44  moft  important  Privileges,  and  lefs  tender  in  reftraining  the  Excefs  and 
44  new  Encroachments  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  extended  their 
44  Jurifdidion  beyond  their  Limits.”  He  put  them  often  in  Mind  44  of  the 
10  44  Mifchiefs  which  had  their  Original  from  the  Liberties  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
44  mons  aflumed,  and  the  Compliance  the  Houfe  of  Peers  had  defcended  to, 
t£  in  the  late  ill  Times,  and  which  produced  the  Rebellion ;  and  were 
“  carried  fo  far,  till,  after  all  the  multiplied  Affronts,  They  had  wreffed 
4 4  the  whole  Authority  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  at 
4  4  laft  declared  them  ufelefs  Members  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  fhut 
44  up  the  Door  of  their  Houfe  with  a  Padlock,  which  They  had  never 
44  Power  to  unfaften  till  the  King’s  Return.”  And  in  thofe  Occafions  his 
Expreffions  were  many  Times  fo  lively,  that  they  offended  many  of  the 
Lords  who  were  prefent,  and  had  too  much  contributed  to  thofe  Extra  va- 
30  gancies,  as  much  as  it  could  do  any  of  the  Commons. 

The  Truth  is;  He  did  never  diflemble  from  the  Time  of  his  Return 
with  the  King,  whom  He  had  likewife  prepared  and  difpofed  to  the  fame 
Sentiments  whilft  his  Majefty  was  abroad,  that  his  Opinion  was,  44  that  the 
44  late  Rebellion  could  never  be  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  Roots,  till 
44  the  King’s  regal  and  inherent  Power  and  Prerogative  fhould  be  fully 
44  avowed  and  vindicated  ;  and  till  the  Ufurpations  in  Both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
44  ment  fince  the  Year  1640  were  difclaimed  and  made  odious ;  and  many 
44  other  Excefles,  which  had  been  affeded  by  Both  before  that  Time  under 
44  the  Name  of  Privileges,  fhould  be  reftrained  or  explained  :”  For  all  which 
40  Reformation  the  Kingdom  in  general  was  very  well  difpofed,  when  it 
pleafed  God  to  reftore  the  King  to  it.  Nor  did  the  Convention,  which  pro¬ 
claimed  the  King  and  invited  him  to  return,  exercife  after  his  Return  any 
exorbitant  Power,  but  what  was  of  Neceflity  upon  former  Irregularities,  and 
contributed  to  the  prefent  Ends  and  Defires  of  the  King. 

And  this  Parliament,  that  was  upon  the  Diffolution  of  the  former  quickly 
fummoned  by  the  King’s  Writ,  willingly  inclined  to  that  Method,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  thofe  many  excellent  Adds  which  vindicated  the  King’s  Sovereign 
Power  over  Parliaments,  and  declared  the  Nullity  of  all  Ads  done  by  one 
or  Both  Houfes  without  the  King’s  Aftent ;  declared  and  fettled  the  abfolute 
yc  Power  of  the  Crown  over  the  Militia ;  repealed  that  Ad  of  Parliament  that 
had  excluded  the  Bifhops  from  being  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
reftored  them  to  their  Sefiion  there ;  and  repealed  that  other  infamous  Ad 
for  Triennial  Parliaments,  which  had  Claufes  in  it  to  have  led  the  People 
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into  Rebellion ;  and  would  willingly  have  profecuted  the  fame  Method,  if 
They  had  had  the  fame  Advice  and  Encouragement. 

But  They  had  continued  to  fit  too  long  together,  and  were  invited 
to  meddle  and  interpofe  in  Matters  out  of  their  own  Sphere,  to  give  their 
Advice  with  Reference  to  Peace  and  War,  to  hold  Conferences  with  the 
King,  and  to  offer  their  Advices  to  him,  and  to  receive  Orders  from  himfelf; 
and  his  Majefly  was  perfuaded  by  very  unfkilful  Men,  u  that  They  were 
“  fo  abfolutely  at  his  Difpofal,  that  He  need  never  doubt  their  undertaking 
“  any  Thing  that  would  be  ingrateful  to  him,  and  that  whilft  He  preferved 
“  that  entire  Intereft  He  had  in  the  lower  Houfe  (which  He  might  eafily  do)  io 
“  He  need  not  care  what  the  other  Houfe  did  or  had  a  Mind  to  do and 
fo  induced  his  Majefty  to  undervalue  his  Houfe  of  Peers  as  of  little  Power  to 
do  him  Good  or  Harm,  and  prevailed  with  him  too  far  to  countenance 
that  falfe  DoCtrine ;  towards  which  the  Houfe  of  Peers  themfelves  contri¬ 
buted  too  much,  by  not  inquiring  into  or  considering  the  publick  State  of 
the  Kingdom,  or  providing  Remedies  for  growing  Evils,  or  indeed  meddling 
with  any  Thing  in  the  Government  till  They  were  invited  to  it  by  fome 
Meffage  or  Overture  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  Infomuch  as  They  fate 
not  early  in  the  Morning,  according  to  the  former  Cuftom  of  Parliaments, 
but  came  not  together  till  ten  of  the  Clock ;  and  very  often  adjourned  as  20 
foon  as  They  met,  becaufe  that  Nothing  was  brought  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  that  adminiftered  Caufe  of  Confultation  ;  and  upon  that  Ground 
often  adjourned  for  one  or  two  Days  together,  whilft  the  other  Houfe  fate, 
and  drew  the  Eyes  of  the  Kingdom  upon  them,  as  the  only  vigilant  People 
for  their  Good. 

Then  when  any  Thing  fell  in  their  Way,  that  They  could  draw  a  Con- 
fequence  from  that  might  relate  to  their  Privileges,  They  were  fo  jealous  of 
an  Invafion,  that  They  neither  confidered  former  Precedents,  nor  Rules  of 
Honcar  or  Juftice ;  and  were  not  only  folicitous  for  that  Freedom  which 
belonged  to  themfelves  and  their  menial  Servants,  who  ought  not  to  be  dif-  5° 
quieted  by  private  Suits  and  Profecutions  in  Law,  whilft  They  are  obliged 
to  attend  upon  the  Service  of  their  Country  in  Parliament,  but  gave  their 
Protections  ad  Libitum ,  which  were  commonly  fold  by  their  Servants  to 
bankrupt  Citizens,  and  to  fuch  who  were  able  but  refufed  to  pay  their 
juft  Debts.  And  when  their  Creditors  knew  that  They  could  have  no 
Relation  of  Attendance  to  any  Man,  and  thereupon  caufed  them  to  be  ar- 
refted,  They  produced  fome  Protection  granted  to  them  by  fome  Lord  ; 
whereupon  They  were  not  only  difcharged,  but  their  Creditors,  and  all 
who  bore  any  Part  in  the  Profecution,  were  punifhed  with  great  Rigour, 
and  to  their  great  Lofs  and  Damage,  and  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  City,  40 
and  Interruption  of  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Kingdom. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fent  up  a  Bill  for  the  Suppreflion  or  Re¬ 
formation  of  many  Irregularities  and  Mifdemeanors,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  late  Times  of  Diforder  and  Confufion,  as  Conventicles  and  other 
riotous  Aftemblies,  wherein  there  was  a  Neceflity  of  fome  Claufes  of  Power 
to  inferiour  Officers,  whereby  They  were  qualified  to  difcover  thofe  Tranf- 
greffions  which  would  otherwife  be  concealed  ;  the  Lords  would  be  fure  al¬ 
ways  to  infert  fome  Provifo  to  fave  their  Privileges,  even  in  ACts  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Punifhment  of  fuch  Crimes  as  no  Perfon  of  Quality  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be  guilty  of,  as  ftealing  of  Wood,  and  fuch  vile  Trefpafles :  *c 
Which  took  up  much  Time  in  Debate,  and  incenfed  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  produced  many  froward  Debates,  in  which  the  King  thought 
the  Peers  in  the  Wrong. 
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This  Kind  of  Temper  or  Diftemper  upon  very  trivial  and  light  Occafions, 
in  Seafons  which  required  Gravity  and  Difpatch,  provoked  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  take  more  upon  them,  to  enter  upon  Contefts  fometimes  unreafon- 
ably  with  the  Lords,  and  to  affume  to  themfelves  an  Authority  in  Matters  in 
which  They  ought  not  to  interpofe  ;  and  then  were  encouraged  and  in¬ 
deed  induced  by  thole  who  had  near  Relation  to  the  King  and  were  trufted 
in  his  Service,  to  affedt  Novelties  both  in  the  Form  and  Subftance  of  their 
Proceedings,  which  thofe  Perfons  concurred  in,  much  out  of  Ignorance  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  more  out  of  Affedtation  to  compafs  fome  crooked 
IO  End  of  their  own,  to  the  Prejudice  of  another  Perfon  who  was  in  their  Dis¬ 
favour.  And  when  thefe  Sallies  out  of  the  old  trodden  Path  were  taken  No¬ 
tice  of,  and  his  Majefty  had  been  advifed  to  prevent  them  in  Time,  He  was 
perfuaded,  either  “  that  the  Exceptions  were  in  Matters  of  little  Moment, 

“  and  made  only  by  formal  Men  who  liked  Nothing  that  was  out  of  the  old 
“  common  Road ;  or  that  the  Liberty  would  be  applied  to  his  Service,  and  in 
“  many  ufeful  Occalions  would  mollify  or  fubdue  the  inconvenient  Morolity 
“  of  the  Lords ;  or,  when  it  fhould  exceed,  it  would  be  ftill  in  his  Majefty’s 
“  Power  to  reftrain  it,  when  He  found  it  neceffary.”  And  thefe  Difcourfes 
prevailed  too  much  with  his  Majefty,  till  He  now  found  the  Humour  was 
20  grown  too  fturdy  for  him  to  contend  with ;  and  the  fame  Men,  who  had 
perfuaded  him  to  contemn  it,  were  now  more  importunate  with  him  that 
He  would  comply  with  it. 

The  Chancellor  had  always  as  earneftly  oppofed  the  over-captious  in-  He  B^ends  the 
lifting  upon  Privilege  in  the  Lords  Houfe,  either  when  in  Truth  there  was2-^^- 
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not  a  juft  Ground  for  it,  or  when  They  would  extend  it  farther  than  it  not  to  injijl 
would  regularly  reach  ;  and  oftentimes  put  them  in  Mind  u  of  many  exor-  7p7n'Pn!n- 
<(  bitant  Ads  which  flood  ftill  mentioned  in  their  Journal-Books,  of  their  le&e- 
“  Proceedings  in  the  late  rebellious  Times,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as 
“  Precedents  by  Pofterity,  and  in  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  really 
30  “  invaded  their  greateft  Privileges,  and  trampled  upon  their  higheft  Jurif- 
“  didtion ;  which  was  worthy  of  their  moft  Arid  Proceedings  to  vindicate 
“  by  Proteftation,  and  by  expunging  the  Memorial  thereof  out  of  all  their 
“  Books  and  Records,  that  there  might  be  no  Footfteps  left  to  miflead  the 
“  fucceeding  Ages  j”  and  often  deflred  them  “  to  prefer ve  a  Power  in  them- 
“  felves  to  put  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Mind  of  their  exceeding  their 
“  Limits,  for  which  They  often  gave  them  Occaflon,  and  particularly  as 
“  often  as  They  fent  to  quicken  them  in  any  Debate,  which  was  a  very 
«  modern  Prefumption,  and  derogatory  from  that  Refped  which  a  Houfe  of 
“  Commons  had  always  paid  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  And  this  They  could 
40  “  not  reafonably  or  effectually  do,  till  They  declined  all  unjuft  or  unne- 
‘ 1  ceffary  Pretences  to  Privileges  which  were  not  their  Due,  and  efpecially 
“to  a  Power  of  calling  private  Cafes  of  Right  and  Juftice,  which  ought  to 
“  be  determined  by  the  Law  and  in  Courts  of  Juftice,  to  be  heard  and  ad¬ 
judged  before  themfelves  in  Parliament ;  of  which  there  were  too  frequent 
“  Occaftons  to  oppofe  and  contradidt  their  Jurifdidtion.” 

This  free  Way  of  Difcourfe  offended  many  of  the  Lords,  who  thought 
him  not  jealous  enough  of  nor  zealous  for  the  Privilege  of  the  Peerage :  And 
They  were  now  very  glad  that  He  ufed  fo  much  more  Freedom  againft  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  They  were  fure  would  be  re- 
5o  fented  below,  more  than  it  had  been  above.  And  many  of  his  Friends  in¬ 
formed  him  “  how  ill  it  was  taken  ;  and  how  carefully  all  that  He  faid,  and 
“  much  that  He  did  not  fay,  was  tranfmitted  by  fome  of  the  Lords  to  them, 
c<  who  would  not  fail  in  fome  Seafon  to  remember  and  apply  it  to  his  higheft 
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“  Difad vantage and  therefore  defired  him  “  to  ufe  lefs  Fervour  in  thofe 
“  Argumentations.”  But  He  was  in  that,  as  in  many  Things  of  that  Kind 
that  related  to  the  offending  other  Men,  for  his  own  Sake  uncounfellable : 
Not  that  He  did  not  know  that  it  expofed  him  to  the  Cenfure  of  fome  Men 
who  lay  in  Wait  to  do  him  Hurt,  but  becaufe  He  negleded  thofe  Cenfures, 
nor  valued  the  Perfons  who  promoted  them ;  being  confident  that  He  would 
be  liable  to  no  Charge  that  He  fhould  be  afhamed  of,  and  well  knowing 
that  He  had,  and  being  well  known  to  have,  a  higher  Efteem  of  Parliament, 
and  a  greater  Defire  to  preferve  the  juft  Privileges  of  Both  Houfes,  than  They 
had  who  feemed  to  be  angry  with  him  on  that  Behalf ;  and  that  the  extend-  to 
ing  them  beyond  their  due  Length  would  in  the  End  endanger  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  Parliaments. 

But  He  fhortly  after  found,  that  this  Guard  was  not  fecure  enough  to 
defend  him.  What  He  faid  in  Parliament  was  the  Senfe  of  more  who  would 
not  fpeak  it,  than  there  were  of  thofe  who  difliked  it ;  and  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  offended  them,  They  could  not  out  of  it  find  a  Crime  to  accufe  him 
of.  But  They  who  were  more  concerned  to  remove  him  from  a  Poft, 
where  He  too  narrowly  watched  and  too  often  obftructed  the  Liberties  They 
took,  refolved  to  facrifice  all  their  Oaths  and  Obligations,  which  obliged 
them  to  the  Contrary,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  their  Envy  and  their  Malice :  to 
And  fo  whatfoever  He  faid  or  advifed  in  the  moft  fecret  Council  to  the  King 
himfelf  with  Reference  to  Things  or  Perfons,  They  communicated  all  to 
thofe  who  had  moft  Reafon  to  be  angry,  yet  could  not  own  the  Informa¬ 
tion.  Of  all  which  He  had  Advertifement,  and  that  a  Storm  would  be 
fhortly  raifed  to  fhake  him,  of  which  He  had  little  Apprehenfion ;  never 
fufpeCting  that  it  would  arife  out  of  that  Quarter,  from  whence  He  foon 
after  difcerned  it  to  proceed. 

There  was  another  particular  and  private  Accident  that  fell  out  at  this 
Time,  that  adminiftered  more  Occafion  of  Faction  and  Difiention  in  the 


afide  the  ijfue  Houfes,  which  always  obftruCted  and  perplexed  all  publick  Bufinefs.  The  3° 
e/hs  Lady.  jyj-ar(^u^s  j}orcheJler  Fad  fome  Years  before  married  one  of  his  Daughters 


to  the  Lord  Roos ,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland ;  Both  Families  very 
noble  in  themfelves,  and  of  great  Fortunes,  and  allied  to  all  the  great  Fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Lady  being  of  a  Humour  not  very  agreeable, 
and  not  finding  the  Satisfaction  She  expeCted  where  She  ought  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  looked  for  it  abroad  where  She  ought  not  to  find  it.  And  her 
Hufband,  as  Men  confcious  to  themfelves  of  any  notable  DefeCt  ufe  to  be, 
was  indulgent  enough,  not  ftriCtly  inquiring  how  She  behaved  herfelf,  and 
She  as  little  diflembling  or  concealing  the  Contempt  She  had  of  her  Hufband; 
until  his  Friends,  elpecially  the  Mother  (who  was  a  Lady  of  a  very  great  Spirit  40 
and  moft  exalted  Pafiion),  took  Notice  of  her  frequent  Abfence  from  her  Huf¬ 
band,  and  of  her  little  Kindnefs  towards  him  when  She  was  prefent  with  him. 
And  the  young  Lady,  who  with  her  other  DefeCts  had  Want  of  Wit  to  bear 
a  Reprehenfion  She  deferved,  inftead  of  excufing,  avowed  her  no  Efteem  of 
her  Hufband ;  charged  him  with  Debauchery,  and  being  always  in  Drink, 
which  was  too  true ;  and  reproached  him  with  Folly,  as  a  Man  not  worthy 
to  be  beloved.  And  the  Pafiion  fwelling  to  a  great  Height  on  Both  Sides,  the 
Marquis  came  to  be  engaged  on  the  Behalf  of  his  Daughter,  and  challenged 
her  Hufband  to  fight  with  him,  who  in  many  RefpeCts  was  not  capable,  nor 
did  underftand  thofe  Encounters.  so 

In  the  End,  after  many  Ads  of  Pafiion,  which  adminiftered  too  much 
Caufe  of  Mirth  and  Scandal  to  the  World,  yet  by  the  Advice  and  Mediation 
of  Friends,  as  good  a  Reconciliation  as  in  fuch  Cafes  is  ufual  was  made,  and 
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the  young  Couple  brought  to  live  again  together.  And  the  Lady  having  the 
Afcendant  over  the  Lord,  who  was  very  defirous  to  live  quietly  upon  any 
Conditions,  that  He  might  enjoy  himfelf  though  He  could  not  enjoy  her,  He 
was  contented  that  She  made  a  Journey  to  London  upon  Pretence  to  fee  fome 
Friends :  And  the  Time  being  expired  which  She  had  prefcribed  for  her  Ab- 
fence,  He  lent  to  her  to  return,  which  She  deferred  from  Time  to  Time.  But 
at  laB  after  many  Months  She  returned  to  him  in  fo  grofs  a  Manner,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  She  had  kept  Company  too  much,  which  She  never  endeavoured 
to  conceal;  and  when  her  Hufband  told  her  “  that  She  was  with  Child,” 
icand  alked  “who  got  it;”  She  anfwered  him  confidently,  “that  whoever 
“  got  it,  if  it  proved  a  Boy,  as  She  believed  it  would,  He  fhould  be  Earl  of 
“  Rutland .” 

This  was  more  than  the  young  Man  could  bear  without  informing  his 
Mother  (the  good  Earl  not  loving  to  engage  himfelf  in  fo  much  Noife),  who 
prefently  took  Care  that  the  greatbellied  Lady  was  made  a  Prifoner  in  her 
Chamber,  Bri&ly  guarded,  that  She  could  not  go  out  of  thofe  Lodgings 
which  were  afligned  her ;  all  her  own  Servants  removed  from  her,  and 
others  appointed  to  attend ;  and  all  other  Things  fupplied  that  She  could 
Band  in  Need  of  or  require,  Liberty  only  excepted.  Yet  in  this  clofe  Re- 
aoftraint  She  found  Means  to  advertife  her  Father  of  the  Condition  She  was  in, 
and  made  it  much  worfe  than  it  was,  feeming  to  apprehend  the  Safety  of 
her  Life  threatened  by  the  Malice  of  the  Countefs,  Mother  to  her  Hufband, 
“  who,”  She  faid,  “  did  all  She  could  to  alienate  his  Affe&ion  from  her ; 
“  and  now  that  She  found  She  was  with  Child,  would  perfuade  him  that  it 
“  was  not  his;  and  took  all  this  extreme  Courfe,  either  to  make  her  mifcarry 
cc  and  fo  endanger  her  Life,  or  to  put  an  End  to  Mother  and  Child  when 
“  She  fhould  mifcarry  And  therefore  befought  her  Father,  u  that  He  would 
“  find  fome  Way  to  procure  her  Liberty,  and  to  remove  her  from  that  Place, 
«c  as  the  only  Means  to  fave  her  Life.” 

so  The  Marquis,  with  the  Paflion  of  a  Father,  and  Confidence  of  his  Daugh¬ 
ter’s  Virtue,  and  having  no  Reverence  for  the  Countefs,  thought  it  an  A<B 
of  great  Barbarity,  and  confulted  whether  He  could  have  any  Remedy  at 
Law  to  recpver  his  Daughter’s  Liberty ;  and  finding  little  Hope  from  thence 
(the  ReBraint  of  a  Wife  by  the  Jealoufy  of  her  Hufband  in  his  own  Houfe 
being  not  a  Crime  the  Law  had  provided  a  Remedy  againft)  He  reforted 
then  to  the  King,  who  as  little  knew  how  to  meddle  in  it.  In  the  mean 
Time  He  fent  Women  to  fee  and  attend  his  Daughter,  who  were  admitted 
to  fee  and  confer  with  her,  but  not  to  Bay  with  her  ;  the  Countefs  declaring, 
« that  She  fhould  want  Nothing ;  but  that  fince  it  was  impofiible  that  the 
40 cc  Child  could  be  of  Kin  to  her  Son,  who  had  not  feen  her  in  fo  many 
“  Months  before  the  Child  muB  have  been  got,  She  would  provide  that  there 
“  fhould  be  no  more  foul  Play,  when  She  fhould  be  delivered ;  and  after  that 
<c  Time  She  fhould  have  no  more  ReBraint  or  Refidence  in  that  Houfe,  but 
“  be  at  Liberty  to  go  whither  She  would.” 

The  Conclufion  was :  The  Lady  was  delivered,  and  a  Son  born,  who 
was  quickly  chriBened  by  the  Name  of  Ignoto ,  and  committed  to  a  poor 
Woman,  who  lived  near,  to  be  nurfed ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Lady  recovered 
Strength  enough,  She  was  difmifled  and  fent  to  a  Houfe  of  her  Father,  who 
received  her  with  the  Affe&ion  He  thought  was  due  to  her.  And  having 
50 conferred  and  examined  her  with  all  the  Stri&nefs  He  could,  He  remained 
fatisfied  in  her  Innocence,  and  confequently  of  the  barbarous  Treatment  She 
had  received,  and  the  Injury  and  Indignity,  both  to  him  and  her,  that  was 
done  to  the  Son ;  for  which  He  was  refolved  to  leave  no  Way  untried  in 
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which  He  might  receive  a  Vindication.  In  Order  to  which  He  firft  defired  the 
King  to  hear  all  Parties,  who  was  prevailed  with  to  appoint  a  Day  for  the  doing 
it,  being  attended  by  fome  Bifhops  and  other  Lords  of  his  Council ;  when 
the  Marquis  and  his  Daughter,  and  the  Lord  Roos  and  his  Mother,  appeared, 
with  more  Ladies  than  could  have  the  Patience  to  ftay  till  the  End  of  the 
Examination,  where  there  were  fo  many  indecent  and  uncleanly  Particulars 
mentioned,  that  made  all  the  Auditors  very  weary.  Nor  was  there  any 
Room  for  his  Majefty  to  interpofe  towards  a  Reconciliation,  which  was  in 
View  impoftible ;  nor  could  the  Lady  be  excufed  for  a  great  Delight  She 
took  in  making  her  Huiband  jealous  of  her,  and  in  exprefling  a  Contempt  io 
of  him,  whatever  elfe  She  was  guilty  of :  And  fo  the  King  left  it  as  He 
found  it.  And  the  Marquis,  who  had  heard  many  Things  He  did  not 
expedl  to  have  heard,  took  his  Daughter  to  his  own  Houfe,  that  by  her 
own  ftridl  Behaviour  She  might  belt  vindicate  herfelf  from  the  Scandal  She 
lay  under:  But  She  quickly  freed  him  from  that  Hope  and  Expedition; 
for  within  a  fhort  Time  after,  She,  not  being  able  to  fubmit  to  the  ftribl 
Order  and  Difcipline  of  her  Father’s  Houfe,  which  would  not  permit  thofe 
Wanderings  She  defired  to  make,  nor  the  Vifits  She  defired  to  receive,  made 
an  Efcape  from  thence,  and  lodged  herfelf  at  more  Liberty,  and  lived  in 
that  Manner  as  gave  too  much  Evidence  againft  her  with  Reference  to  the  20 
Time  that  was  paft. 

The  Marquis,  who  was  a  Man  of  great  Honour,  and  moft  punctual  in 
all  Things  relating  to  Juftice,  gave  a  noble  Inftance  of  Both,  and  how  much 
He  detefted  the  bafe  and  unworthy  Behaviour  of  his  own  Child,  when  it  was 
manifeft  to  him.  He  went  to  the  other  noble  Family,  afked  their  Pardon 
«  for  his  Incredulity,  and  for  any  Offence  He  had  committed  againft  them, 
or  Reproach  He  laid  upon  them,  for  the  Vindication  of  an  unworthy  Wo- 
“  man,  who  He  believed  now  had  deferved  all  and  more  Afperfions  than 
“  had  been  laid  on  her :  And  therefore  He  was  ready  to  join  with  them  to 
“  free  the  Family,  as  much  as  was  poflible,  from  the  Infamy  She  had  30 
“  brought  to  them  and  him,  and  that  her  bafe  Iffue  might  not  be  an  eter- 
“  nal  Reproach  in  their  Family.”  Upon  this  She  was  firft,  upon  the  Com¬ 
plaint  of  her  Hufband,  cited  into  the  Court  of  the  Arches  before  the  Ec- 
cleftaftical  Judges :  Where,  after  a  full  Examination  of  Witneffes  on  Both 
Sides,  and  hearing  what  She  could  allege  in  her  own  Defence,  her  Crime  was 
declared  to  be  proved  fufficiently;  and  thereupon  a  Judgment  was  pronounced 
“of  a  full  and  entire  Separation  a  Toro  et  a  Menfd  pro  Cauja  Adult eriiT  in 
fuch  a  Form,  and  with  fuch  Circumftances,  as  are  of  Courfe  in  thofe  Cafes. 

But  all  this  was  not  Remedy  enough  againft  the  Baftard’s  Title  to  the 
Honour  of  that  illuftrious  Family  :  And  therefore  there  was  a  Bill  prepared,  40 
wherein  all  the  foul  Carriage  of  the  Lady  was  fet  out,  the  Birth  and  Chrif- 
tening  of  Ignoto ,  the  Declaration  and  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  the  Arches, 
and  Separation  of  the  Parties  for  the  Adultery  proved ;  and  thereupon  a 
a b:ii brought  Deftre  that  it  might  be  declared  by  Adt  of  Parliament,  “  that  the  Son,  Ig- 
Vp{rpof,s  “  noto  ^7  Name>  is  a  Baftard,  and  incapable  to  inherit  any  Part  of  the 
“  Title,  Honour  or  Eftate  of  or  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Rutland ;  and 
“  the  fame  Incapacity  to  attend  all  other  Children,  which  from  that  Time, 

“  the  Birth  of  Ignoto ,  had  or  might  be  born  from  the  Body  of  that  Lady.” 
And  this  Bill  being  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  by  a  Lord  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  that  Family,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  being  prefent  with  the  Marquis,  5° 
as  foon  as  it  was  read  the  Marquis  flood  up,  and  “  with  Expreftions  of 
“  Trouble,  and  of  the  Juftice  that  was  due  to  the  Greatnefs  of  a  noble 
“  Houfe,  that  had  received  a  foul  Blemifh  by  a  Woman  of  too  near  a  Re- 
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“  lation  to  him,  of  whom  He  was  afhamed,”  gave  his  free  Confent  to  the 
Bill,  and  defired  that  it  might  pafs:  And  the  Earl  likewife  befought  the 
Houfe,  “  that  fo  infamous  a  Branch  might  not  be  ingrafted  into  his  Family, 

“  of  which  his  Son  the  Lord  Roos  was  the  foie  Heir  Male,  with  whom  the 
Honour  muff  expire.” 

I  t  was  a  Cafe  of  general  Concernment  as  well  as  Companion,  that  an 
impudent  Woman  fhould  have  the  Power  to  give  an  Heir  to  inherit  a  noble 
Title  and  Fortune  by  Defcent,  when  it  was  fo  notorioufly  known  and  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  illegitimate,  and  a  mere  Stranger  to  the  Blood  of  the  Houfe. 
io  Yet  there  were  fo  me  very  good  Lords,  and  who  deteffed  the  Woman  and 
the  Wickednefs,  made  much  Scruple  of  making  a  new  Precedent  in  a  par-  Some  Lords  a- 
ticular  Cafe,  that  undermined  a  Foundation  of  Law,  and  opened  a  Door  cedent  of  this 
to  let  in  an  unjuft  Declaration,  upon  Pretences  not  fo  well  proved,  to  the  Naturt' 
Difinherifon  of  one  that  fhould  not  be  illegitimate.  But  though  it  was  a 
rare  Cafe,  it  was  found  not  to  be  a  new  one,  there  having  been  one  or  two 
Declarations  of  Baftardy  in  Parliament  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry.  VI I. 


and  He?try  VIII.  ,  ,  .  J  :  ,:r-  :i 

However  it  was  as  juft  that  She  fhould  be  heard,  to  defend  both  herfelf 
and  her  Son;  and  therefore  the  Bill  being  read  the  fecond  -Time,  it  was 
20  committed,  with  Direction  4 c  that  the  Lady  fhould  have  perfonal  Notice  jto 
u  attend,  before  the  Committee  entered  upon  it:”  And  after  long  Inquiry 
at  the  Places  where  She  ufed  to  be,  it  was  found  that  She  had  tranfported' 
herfelf  into  Ireland ,  in  the  Company  of  die  Perfon  whom  She  had  preferred' 
before  her  Hufband;  and  there  was  Reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  after  She 
had  Notice  of  the  Bill.  However  all  Proceedings  were  refpited  till  there 
was  full  Proof  given  to  the  Houfe,  by  the  Perfon  himfelf  who  had  fpoken 
with  her  in  Ireland ,  and  given  her  the  Warrant  that  required  her  Attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  Committee :  And  then,  after  many  Days  longer  Delay,  it 
was  read  and  debated,  and  by  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Houfe  to  be 
3°engrofled.  i  ...  L>  ■  . 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  oppofed  the  paff- 
ing  of  it,  upon  Pretence,  <c  that  in  the  Bill  the  Lord  Roos  had  afTumed  a  obf™as  the 
“  Title  that  belonged  to  hifn  by  his  Mother,  who  had  been  Heir  Female 
u  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland ;”  wheA  that  Title,  now  challenged,  had  de¬ 
fended  to  George  the  Brother  of  Francis ,  and  had  been  enjoyed  by  two  Earls 
of  Rutlajhd  fince.  It  was  generally  thought  a  ftrange  Exception  :  Nor  iwas 
it  known,  whether  the  Duke  was  difpofed  to  it  as  a  Revenge  upon  the 
Marquis,  or  to  fhew  his  own  Power  (for  He  had  many  who  concurred  with 
him  in  Both  Houfes  upon  many  Occafions),  or  whether  He  did  in  Truth 
4o  defire  to  fupport  the  Lady  in  her  Infamy,  He  not  being  over-tender  in  Cafes 
of  that  Nature.  However  it  was  neceffary  to  recommit  the  Bill,  that  fome 
Expedient  might  be  there  found  to  remove  the  ObflruCtion,  which  though 
He  was  obftinate  in  till  the  Houfe  was  tired  with  many  Days  Debate  upon 
it,  in  which  moft  of  his  Adherents  upon  the  Unreafonablenefs  left  him,  He 
perfifted  Hill  and  maintained  the  Debate  almoft  alone,  till  the  Time  of  the 
Seffion  approached ;  when  the  Lord  Roos  was  compelled  to  humour  him  in 
leaving  out  a  Title  that  all  the  World  gave  him.  And  then,  after  into ~  \[i5 fed 
lerable  Vexation  to  the  Houfe  and  Lofs  of  Time,  He  defifted  to  appear  &  p 
againft  it ;  and  the  A6t  paffed  the  Royal  Affent. 

50  The  ill  Humour  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  not  abated;  and  though 
They  knew  well  that  their  Iriflo  Bill  could  never  have  paffed  the  upper  Houfe 
but  by  the  King’s  powerful  Interpofition,  They  remained  ffill  jealous,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  fo,  that  He  would  not  give  his  Affent ;:  which  till  He  fhould  do, 
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They  would  admit  no  Debate  of  Money :  So  that  as  foon  as  the  Bill  was  pre- 
fented  to  him,  his  Majefty  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  fent  for  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  attend  him  upon  the  1 8  th  Day  of  January ;  when,  after  He  had  given 
his  Confent  to  that  and  another  private  Bill  which  They  had  prefented,  He  told 
them,  “  that  He  had  now  pafled  their  Bills,  and  that  He  had  been  in  Hope 
“  to  have  had  other  Bills  ready  to  have  pafled  too.”  He  faid,  “  that  He 
«  could  not  forget,  that  within  few  Days  after  their  coming  together  in  Sep- 
“  teinber ,  Both  Houfes  had  prefented  to  him  their  Vote  and  Declaration, 

«  that  They  would  give  him  a  Supply  proportionable  to  his  Occajions  ;  and  the 
«  Confidence  of  that  had  made  him  anticipate  that  fmall  Part  of  his  Revenue  10 
££  which  was  unanticipated,  for  the  Payment  of  the  Seamen ;  and  his  Cre- 
ct  dit  had  gone  farther  than  He  had  Reafon  to  think  it  would,  but  it  was 
“  now  at  an  End.” 

.  ££  This  was  the  firft  Day,”  He  faid,  <£  He  had  heard  of  a  Supply,  being 
“  the  1 8th  of  Ja?mary ,  and  what  it  would  amount  unto,  God  only  knew; 

£C  and  what  Time  He  had  to  make  fucb  Preparations  as  were  necefiary  to 
<£  meet  three  fuch  Enemies  as  He  had,  They  could  well  enough  judge.  And 
<£  He  muft  tell  them,  what  Difcourfes  foever  were  abroad,  He  was  not  in 
<£  any  Treaty ;  but  by  the  Grace  of  God  He  would  not  give  over  himfelf 
and  them,  but  would  do  what  was  in  his  Power  for  Defence  of  Both.  It  20 
<£  was  high  Time  for  them  to  make  good  their  Promife ;  and  it  was  high 
c<  Time  for  them  to  be  in  the  Country,  as  well  for  the  railing  of  Money,  as 
“  that  the  Lords  Lieutenants  and  Deputy-Lieutenants  might  watch  thofe  fe- 
“  ditious  Spirits  which  were  at  Work  to  difturb  the  publick  Peace.  And 
‘•£  therefore  He  was  refolved  to  out  an  End  to  that  Seflion  on  Monday  next 
££  come  Sennight,  before  which  Time  He  defired  that  all  Things  might  be 
££  made  ready  that  He  was  to  difpatch.”  His  Majefty  faid,  “  He  was  not 
£C  willing  to  complain  that  They  had  dealt  unkindly  with  him  in  a  Bill  He 
<£  had  then  pafled,  in  which  They  had  manifefled  a  greater  Diftruft  of  him 
££  than  He  had  deferved.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  without  Infirmities,  but  3° 
£c  He  had  never  broken  his  Word  to  them ;  and  if  He  did  not  flatter  him- 
££  felf,  the  Nation  had  never  lefs  Caufe  to  complain  of  Grievances,  or  the 
££  leaft  Injuftice  or  Oppreflion,  than  it  had  had  in  thofe  feven  Years  lince  it 
“had  pleafed  God  to  reftore  him  to  them:  He  would,”  He  faid,  ££  be  glad 
“  to  be  ufed  accordingly.” 

>  This  little  Quicknefs  in  his  Majefty  prevailed  more  upon  them,  than  all 
the  former  Application  had  done:  And  now  They  faw  that  They  fhould  not 
be  fuffered  to  continue  longer  together,  They  refolved  to  leave  fome  Relifh 
of  their  former  Duty  and  Compliance.  Not  that  the  Humour  was  at  all  re¬ 
formed  or  abated  in  thofe  who  had  fhewed  fo  much  Frowardnefs,  who  ftill  40 
continued  as  perverfe  as  ever ;  but  They  were  over-ruled  by  the  major  Part 
of  the  Houfe,  as  They  would  have  been  fooner,  if  it  had  not  been  that  a 
contrary  Courfe  had  been  purfued  to  what  had  been  formerly.  ‘  Nor  were 
They,  who  had  advifed  that  Change,  willing  that  his  Majefty  fhould  de¬ 
cline  the  fame  Method,  and  were  much  troubled  that  He  had  not  carefled 
the  Houfe  more  in  his  late  Difcourfe.  And  as  They  had  before  advifed  his 
Majefty  freely  and  without  any  Condition  to  offer  the  Repeal,  and  releafe 
the  A<ft  that  had  granted  the  Chimney-Money  to  him,  which  was  a  very 
good  and  a  growing  Revenue,  but  They  obferved  to  be  unpopular;  upon  a 
Prefumption  (which  They  affured  him  could  not  fail)  that  fo  generous  an  ?o 
Acftion  in  his  Majefty  towards  his  People  would  be  immediately  requited  by 
a  Grant  of  much  greater  Value  (and  They  had  prevailed  in  this  Counfel,  if 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Treafurer  had  not  with  great  Refolution  oppofed  it, 
v  -  ,  4  "  and 
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and  made  evident  to  his  Majefty,  “  that  He  ought  never  to  propofe  it  himfelf 
“  though  with  Conditions,  becaufe  it  would  make  the  Grace  undervalued, 

“  and  the  Conditions  to  be  efteemed  unreafonable ;  nor  to  hearken  to  any 
“  general  Propofition,  or  confent  to  the  Repeal  of  that  Adf,  without  having 
“  a  full  and  equivalent  Recompenfe  (which  ought  to  be  very  well  weighed) 

<c  granted  in  the  lame?A<ft  of  Parliament;  for  He  had  now  fufficient  Evi- 
“  dence,  that  the  conftant  Good-Humour  of  the  Houfe  was  not  to  be  de- 
“  pended  upon  :”  Which  confirmed  his  Majefty  to  refolve  never  to  hearken  to 
the  one  without  the  other,  and  fo  that  Mifchief  was  prevented) :  So  They  were 
10  now  as  defirous  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  ftill  prefs  the  Difpatch 
of  the  Bill  of  Accounts,  which  refted  in  the  Lords  Houfe ;  and  allured  them, 

“  that  if  They  would  embrace  the  fame  Pofitivenefs  They  had  done,  the 
“  Chancellor  would  be  no  more  able  to  hinder  the  palling  of  that  A£t,  than 
“  He  had  been  to  keep  his  Majefty  from  confenting  to  the  Irijh  Bill  fo  much 
“  againft  his  Refolution.”  But  They  and  their  Friends  could  not  keep  up 
the  fame  Spirit  of  Stubbornnefs  in  the  Houfe,  nor  prevail  with  the  King  to 
recede  from  his  Purpofe  :  So  that  the  Bill  for  Accounts  remained  ftill  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  not  fully  difcufled.  And  fuch  a  Progrefs  was  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  notwithftanding  all  Oppofition,  that  a  Bill  for  Supply  a  Supply 
ao  was  prepared  within  the  Time  prefcribed,  though  in  Refpedt  of  the  Propor-  zrantta' 
tion  not  equal  to  the  Occalions,  and  entangled  ftill  with  the  fame  inconve¬ 
nient  Claufes  and  Provifos  which  had  fo  unwarily  been  admitted  at  Oxford , 
and  which  made  what  was  granted  unapplicable  to  the  procuring  ready  Mo¬ 
ney;  of  which  his  Majefty  was  now  fully  convinced.  But  the  Time  was  too 
fhort  to  labour  in  the  Alteration.  And  fo  the  Bill,  as  it  was,  was  fent  up  to 
the  Lords,  who,  after  the  fhort  Formality  that  cannot  be  avoided,  gave  it 
a  Paffage  through  that  Houfe :  So  that  it  was  now  ready  for  the  King. 

The  8th  of  February  the  King  came  to  the  Parliament,  and  the  Speaker  ne  Kings 
of  the  Houfe  prefented  the  Bill  to  the  King,  who  gave  his  Royal  Afient  to  it, 

30  and  thanked  them  for  it.  with  his  Afiiirance  “  that  the  Money  fhould  be the  P*riia. 

9  .  r  J  TTtCTlt . 

“  laid  out  for  the  Ends  it  was  given:  However,”  He  faid,  “  He  hoped  He 
cc  fhould  live  to  have  Bills  of  this  Nature  in  the  old  Style,  with  fewer  Pro- 
“  vifosF  He  took  Notice,  “  that  the  Bill  of  Accounts  for  the  Money  that 
<£  had  been  already  raifed  fince  the  War  was  not  offered  to  him:  But,”  his 
Majefty  faid,  lt  that  He  would  take  Care  (after  fo  much  Noife)  that  the 
“  fame  fhould  not  be  ftifled ;  but  that  He  would  iflue  out  his  Commiflion 
“  in  the  Manner  He  had  formerly  promifed  the  Houfe  of  Peers ;  and  the 
u  Commifiioners  fhould  have  very  much  to  anfwer,  if  They  fhould  not  dif- 
<c  cover  all  Matters  of  Fraud  and  Cozenage.”  He  told  them,  “  the  Sea- 
40  ct  fon  of  the  Year  was  very  far  fpent,  in  which  the  Enemy  had  got  great 
“  Advantage ;  but  by  the  Help  of  God,  He  would  make  all  the  Prepara- 
“  ticns  He  could,  and  as  faft  as  He  could :  And  yet  He  would  tell  them, 

“  that  if  any  good  Overtures  were  made  for  an  honourable  Peace,  He  would 
“  not  reject  them ;  and  Fie  believed  all  fober  Men  would  be  glad  to  fee  it 
brought  to  pafs.” 

“  He  would  now  prorogue  them  till  towards  Winter,  that  They  might  in 
“  their  feveral  Places  intend  the  Peace  and  Security  of  their  feveral  Coun- 
u  tries,  where  there  were  unquiet  Spirits  ftill  working.  He  did  pray  them, 

“  and”  faid  “  He  did  expert  it  from  them,  that  They  would  ufe  their  ut- 
So  “  moft  Endeavours  to  remove  all  thofe  falfe  Imaginations  out  of  the  Hearts 
“  of  the  People,  which  the  Malice  of  ill  Men  had  induftrioufly  infufed  into 
“  them,  of  He  knew  not  what  Jealoufies  and  Grievances :  For  He  niuft  tell 
“  them  again,  and  He  was  fure  He  was  in  the  Right,  that  the  People  had  never 
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“  fo  little  Caufe  to  complain  of  Oppreffion  and  Grievances^  as  They,  had  fmce 
“  his  Return  to  them .  If  the  Taxes  and  Iiilpofitions  were  grievous  and  heavy 
“  upon  them,  They  would  put  them  in  Mind,  that  a  War  with  fuch  pow- 
“  erful  Enemies  could  not  be  maintained  without  Taxes  ;  and  He  was  fure 
cf  the  Money  raifed  thereby  came  not  into  his  Purfe.”  He  concluded  “  with 
“  promifing  himfelf  good  Effeds  from  their  Affedions  and  Wifdoms,  where- 
“  ever  They  were :  And  He  did  hope  They  fhould  all  meet  again  of  one 
“  Mind,  for  his  Honour,  and  the  Good  of  the  Kingdom.”  And  fo  They 
were  prorogued  to  the  ioth  Day  of  OEloher  next. 

The  King  up-  A  n  d  now  the  King  had  very  much  to  do,  more  than  He  had  Time  or  10 
Tools  to  difpatch.  Yet  He  began  firft  where  the  Parliament  left  off,  that 
when  They  came  again  together  They  might  have  no  Caufe  to  fay,  that  He 
had  not  performed  what  He  had  proinifed,  and  fo  with  the  fame  Paffion 
renew  their  Clamour  upon  the  Accounts,  which  was  made  now  a  very  po¬ 
pular  Complaint ;  and  whoever  was  accufed  of  obftruding  that  Examination, 
was  prefently  concluded  to  have  had  a  Share  in  the  Prey.  Yet  He  was  not  willing 
that  fuch  a  ftrid  Account  or  Examination  fhould  be  made,  efpecially  into 
the  Receipt  of  the  Lord  Afloley  for  the  Prizes,  that  all  the  World  fhould  know 
what  Money  had  been  iffued  out  by  his  own  immediate  Orders,  and  to 
whom.  Hereupon  He  commanded  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  io 
prepare  a  Commiffion,  with  all  neceffary  Claufes,  to  call  all  Perfons  to  Ac¬ 
count  who  had  received  any  fuch  Monies,  and  to  examine  and  take  any 
Exception  to  the  fame. 

And  that  there  might  be  no  juft  Exception  to  the  Commiffion,  which 
He  knew  would  be  ftridly  looked  into,  They  were  required  u  to  advife  with 
“  all  or  any  of  the  Judges,  that  it  might  have  their  Approbation  ;  and  that 
“  there  fhould  be  a  Claufe  in  the  Commiffion,  whereby  the  Commiffioners 
fhould  be  authorifed  to  call  any  of  the  Judges  to  their  Affiftance,  when 
upon  any  Matters  of  Difficulty  They  fhould  think  it  neceffary.”  And  that 
there  might  be  no  Exception  to  any  of  the  Commiffioners,  as  like  to  be  par-  ?0 
tial  in  Refped  of  Friendfhip  or  Alliance  to  any  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
called  before  them,  his  Majefty  appointed  all  thofe  Perfons,  who  were  no¬ 
minated  for  Commiffioners  in  the  Bill  fent  to  the  Houle  of  Lords  by  the 
Commons,  to  be  inferted  into  this  Commiffion ;  and  likewife  made  Choice 
of  fuch  a  Number  of  the  Peers  as  was  fit,  to  be  joined  to  the  others,  and 
named  thofe  who  had  upon  all  Debates  in  the  Houfe  appeared  moft  foli— 
citous,  that  a  very  exad  Account  fhould  be  required,  and  of  fuch  others 
who  had  no  Relation  to  the  Court,  and  were  looked  upon  with  the  utmoft 
Efteem  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  All  which  was  prepared  with  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  that  was  poffible,  and  the  Commiffion  fealed ;  and  Notice  given  40 
to  all  the  Commiffioners,  that  They  fhould  meet  at  a  Place  appointed,  upon 
a  Day  named,  prefently  after  Eafter ,  by  which  Time  the  Judges  would  be 
returned  out  of  their  Circuits ;  and  They  were  then  at  Liberty  to  adjourn 
to  what  Place  They  pleafed. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  Occurrences  of  the  Year  1667,  a  Year 
little  more  profperous  to  the  Publick  than  the  Year  preceding,  and  fatal  in 
.Refped  to  many  calamitous  Accidents  to  the  Chancellor,  and  which  put  a 
Period  to  his  Greatnefs;  the  Circumftances  whereof,  very  notorious,  were 
fo  interwoven  with  the  publick  Tranfadions  of  State,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to 
make  a  diftind  and  clear  Relation  of  the  one  without  the  other.  -  5° 

The  Temper  the  Parliament  had  been  in,  and  the  Delay  They  had  ufed 
Difficulties,  in  giving  the  King  any  Supply  towards  the  carrying  on  the  War,  made  the 
King  difcern  that  He  had  been  too  confident  of  their  Generofity,  and  that 
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They  had  already  departed  from  that  Spirit  with  which  They  firft  had  per- 
fuaded  him  to  enter  into  that  War :  And  it  was  as  evident  (which  had  been 
often  foretold  to  him)  that  the  Dutch  could  endure  being  beaten  longer  than 
He  could  endure  to  beat  them.  They  were  now  relieved  and  fupplied  with 
the  Money  of  Francey  and  the  governing  Party  had  fubdued  all  Contradic¬ 
tions  ;  and  whatever  their  Affections  were,  all  Compliance  and  Submiffion 
appeared  to  the  Commands  of  the  State ;  and  there  wanted  Nothing  but 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year  to  carry  their  Fleet  again  to  Sea,  as  great  and  as 
well  provided  as  it  had  ever  been.  All  Murmuring  was  tranfplanted  from 
,0  thence  into  England ,  where  it  grew  up  plentifully :  And  the  King  was, 
upon  the  Credit  of  an  ACb  of  Parliament  that  was  paffed  on  the  8  th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ,  to  provide  a  Fleet  ready  to  encounter  with  the  potent  Enemies  in  the 
Spring.  There  was  no  Trade  by  Sea,  and  therefore  could  not  be  much  by 
Land,  that  could  bring  any  Benefit  to  the  King ;  and  the  Seamen  ran  all  to 
the  Privateers,  who  adventured  for  Booty,  which  They  preferred  before  ferv- 
ing  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  King  in  thofe  Streights  called  that  Council  together  with  whom  He 
ufed  to  confult  his  molt  fecret  Affairs ;  and  the  chief  Officers  at  Sea,  and  He  con fults  the 
the  Commiffioners  of  the  Navy,  attended  to  give  fuch  Information  as  was 
aoneceffary  before  any  Refolution  could  be  taken.  There  the  whole  State  °f Pertle*iv& 
the  Navy  was  inquired  into  ;  what  was  in  the  Stores,  and  what  the  DefeCls  or  Affairs. 
Deficiencies  were,  and  what  Hopes  there  were  of  fupplying  them;  what 
Ships  were  ready,  and  what  would  be  made  ready  in  three  Months.  The 
Victualler  was  lent  for  to  give  an  Account  what  Provifion  of  Victuals  was 
ready,  and  what  could  be  provided  and  put  on  Board  in  the  fame  Time, 
which  was  the  utmoff  that  could  be  limited.  Every  Officer  protefted,  “  that 
“  there  could  not  be  the  leaft  Attempt  towards  any  Preparations  without  a 
“  good  Sum  of  ready  Money:”  And  the  Yards  were  in  that  Neceffity  by 
Reafon  of  the  great  Arrear  of  Wages  that  was  due  to  them,  that  They  were 
?0  near  a  Mutiny,  and  could  not  be  kept  to  their  Work,  being  neceffitated  to 
do  any  Work  abroad  to  get  Victual  for  their  Families.  The  inferiour  Of¬ 
ficers,  which  belonged  to  the  Stores,  lived  by  Healing  and  felling  what  They 
were  entrufted  to  keep.  In  fhort :  All  Things  were  prefented  to  be  in  that 
Confufion,  that  there  appeared  no  Probability  of  being  able  to  fet  out  any 
Fleet  before  the  Enemy  would  be  fo  ftrong  upon  the  Coaft,  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  a  Conjunction  between  thofe  Ships  which  were  in  the 
River,  and  the  other  which  were  at  Portfmouth  and  in  other  Ports. 

This  defperate  Reprefentation  did  not  make  the  King  take  a  fudden  Re¬ 
folution  :  But  the  fame  Council  met  many  Days  Morning  and  Evening.  All 
40  Ways  were  thought  upon  which  might  adminifter  Hope  to  get  any  Money ; 
and  Confiderations  were  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  done  in  Cafe  a  Fleet 
could  not  be  provided  fit  to  engage  the  Enemy,  and  which  Way  a  defend ve 
War  was  to  be  made  at  Sea,  and  how  the  Trade  fhould  be  fecured,  and  the 
Coafts  and  Harbours  be  fo  preferved,  that  the  Enemy  might  do  no  Affront 
at  Land ;  for  every  Day  brought  loofe  and  ungrounded  Intelligence  of  Bodies 
of  Horfe  and  Foot,  drawn  in  France  to  the  Seafide  in  many  Places  upon 
that  large  Coaft,  and  likewife  in  Holland ,  and  great  Provifion  of  Flatbot- 
toms,  as  if  They  intended  to  make  fome  Defcent ;  which  Kind  of  Rumours 
exceedingly  difcompofed  the  common  People,  though  They  who  underftood 
ycthe  Expeditions  of  that  Nature,  and  with  what  Difficulty  Land  Armies 
were  tranfported,  were  not  moved  by  thofe  Reports.  After  all  Expedients 
were  confidered  and  well  weighed,  his  Majefty  found  Caufe  to  defpair  of 
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a  Rcfniution  being  able  to  fet  out  in  any  Time  a  Fleet  equal  to  the  Occafion,  and  fo 
taken  to  aft  on  contracted  his  Thoughts  to  the  other  Part,  for  the  Defenfive. 

There  is  a  Point  of  Land  on  the  Kentijh  Coaft  that  extends  itfelf  into 
the  Sea,  and  at  the  very  Entrance  of  the  River,  where  the  King  had  often 
thought  and  difcourfed  of  ereCting  a  Royal  Fort,  that  would  both  preferve 
the  Coaft,  and  likewife  be  a  great  Security  to  the  River:  And  the  profe- 
cuting  this  Defign  was  in  this  Confultation  thought  of  great  Importance,  and 
the  ereCting  another  Fort  in  another  Place,  and  repairing  and  ftrengthening 
Landguard  Point  upon  the  Coaft  of  Effx  and  Suffolk. 

For  Preparations  for  the  Sea,  it  was  thought  lit  and  enough,  4 4  that  a  io 
44  good  Squadron  of  light  Frigats  fhould  ride  on  the  Coaft  of  Scotland. , 

44  and  another  of  the  fame  Strength  lie  off  Plymouth ,  Both  which  fhould 
44  intercept  the  Trade  of  Holland  both  outward  and  inward,  if  They  did  not 
44  maintain  it  with  ftrong  Convoys,  which  would  break  their  Fleet ;  and  in 
44  thofe  Cafes  the  Frigats  would  eafily  retire  to  their  Harbours.  That  fome 
44  Frigats  fhould  be  always  in  the  Downs ,  to  chafe  Picaroons  from  infefting 
44  the  Coaft,  and  to  obferve  and  get  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  Motion, 

14  and  upon  Occafion  fhould  retire  up  the  River.  That  there  fhould  be 
44  fome  of  the  greateft  Ships  at  Chatham ,  Portf mouth  and  other  Places,  pre- 
u  pared  and  put  in  Readinefs  againft  the  End  of  Summer,  before  which  zo 
44  Time  Money  might  be  provided :  And  then  the  Enemies  Fleet  being 
44  weary  and  foul,  it  might  be  prefumed  the  French  would  return  early  into 
44  their  own  Ports,  which  were  fo  far  off ;  and  then  the  Frigats  from  the 
44  Weft  and  the  North  might  find  the  Way  to  join  with  the  great  Ships, 

44  which  fhould  be  ready  againft  that  Time,  and  either  fight  the  Dutch  if 
44  They  fhould  choofe  it,  or  infeft  their  Coaft  more  than  They  had  done  this, 

44  and  take  all  their  Ships  homeward  bound  from  all  Places,  which,  upon  the 
44  Fame  of  their  being  Mafters  of  the  Sea  all  the  Summer,  would  repair 
44  Home  without  Apprehenfion  of  an  Enemy.”  And  there  were  fome  Of¬ 
ficers  of  great  Experience  at  Sea,  who,  being  called  by  the  King  to  ad  vile  30 
upon  this  ProjeCt,  declared  with  Confidence,  44  that  the  Dutch  would  be 
44  greater  Lofers  by  the  War  thus  conducted  the  next  Summer,  than  They 
44  had  been  in  any  Year  fince  the  War  begun.” 

For  the  Security  of  Trade,  it  was  declared,  44  that  there  was  no  pofiible 
44  Way  to  fecure  it  but  by  reftraining  it,  and  not  fuffering  any  Merchants 
44  Ships  to  go  to  Sea,  and  by  giving  them  Advice  to  fend  to  all  their  FaCtors 
44  and  Correfpondents,  that  They  fhould  fend  no  Goods  Ho??ie  till  They  received 
44  new  Orders Which  Reftraint  fome  were  againft,  44  both  becaufe  it 
44  would  have  an  ill  Reception  with  the  People,  when  They  fhould  find  that 
44  a  War,  which  had  been  entered  into  for  the  Enlargement  and  Advance-  4° 
44  ment  of  Trade,  had  produced  a  Ceflation  of  all  Trade ;  and  it  would  ap- 
44  pear  very  hard  that  Men,  who  had  laid  out  their  own  Stocks  and  were 
44  willing  to  venture  them,  fhould  be  forbid  and  hindered  from  fending 
44  them  to  thofe  Markets  for  which  They  had  provided  them,  which  would 
44  turn  to  little  lefs  Lofs  to  them  than  They  fhould  incur  by  their  being 
44  taken  by  the  Enemy.  Then  it  would  be,  not  a  Difcouragement  but  a 
44  Difiipation  of  the  Seamen,  who,  if  They  could  have  no  Employment 
44  in  the  King’s  Ships  or  in  the  Merchant  Ships,  would  be  fcattered  abroad 
44  to  feek  their  Fortune,  fo  that  They  would  not  be  brought  together  when 
44  the  King  had  Occafion  for  their  Service.  In  the  laffc  Place :  That  the  yo 
44  giving  this  Order  for  Reftraint,  and  Advice  to  the  Merchants  to  inform 
44  their  FaCtors  and  Correfpondents,  would  be,  and  could  not  choofe  but  be, 
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“  an  abfolute  Publication  of  this  Refolution  of  the  King  to  fend  out  no  Fleet 
u  in  the  Spring;  which  was  yet  agreed  to  be  the  higheft  Secret.” 

All  thefe  Reafons  were  temperately  weighed  and  anfwered.  “  That  it 
“  could  not  be  unreafonable  or  unjuft  to  hinder  Men  from  doing  them- 
“  felves  Harm :  The  King  could  not  take  their  Goods  from  them  to  his 
“  own  Ufe ;  but  He  might  lawfully  hinder  them  from  fpoiling  or  deftroy- 
u  ing  the  Goods  that  were  their  own.  That  their  being  taken  by  the 
“  Enemy  (which  would  be  unavoidable)  concerned  the  King  and  the  King- 
“  dom  little  lefs  than  it  did  the  private  Owners :  It  would  increafe  the 
io  u  Infolence  and  the  Wealth  of  the  Enemy,  and  reflect  upon  his  Majefty’s 
“  Honour  as  well  as  impoverifh  his  Subjeds ;  and  the  Difference  would  be 
“  very  great  between  loftng  their  Goods,  and  keeping  them  upon  their  Hands 
a  for  a  better  Market.  For  the  Diftlpation  of  the  Seamen,  there  would  no 
<£  great  Danger  be  of  that :  The  Squadrons  on  the  Weftern  and  the  Northern 
“  Coafts,  which  muft  be  very  well  manned,  would  entertain  good  Num- 
<c  bers ;  and  the  reft  would  put  themfelves  on  Board  the  Privateers,  who 
“  fhould  be  all  bound  to  come  Home  againft  the  Time  the  King  would  have 
“  Occafton  for  their  Service,  and  then  the  Privateers  fhould  be  reftrained  as 
“  now  the  Merchants.  For  the  keeping  the  prefent  Refolution  fecret,  which 
to c<  would  by  this  Means  be  published,  it  were  to  be  deftred  that  it  might  re- 
u  main  a  Secret  as  long  as  fhould  be  poffible :  But  as  difcerning  Men  would 
u  eafily  difcover  it,  and  could  not  but  already  know  that  it  was  impoftible 
“  for  the  King  in  Time  to  let  out  a  Fleet,  fo  it  would  quickly  be  evident 
<c  to  all  the  World ;  and  the  Secret  was  not  to  be  affeCted  longer  than  it  could 
u  be  concealed.” 

There  was  another  Inconvenience  or  Mifchief  that  was  in  View,  that 
would  come  like  an  armed  Man  upon  the  City,  which  was  Want  of  Fewel, 
efpecially  the  Want  of  Coals  from  Newcajlle ,  of  which  there  had  been  a 
vaft  Quantity  confirmed  in  the  late  Fire,  which  had  likewife  confumed  thofe 
30  Houles  and  Chimnies  which  fhould  be  fupplied ;  yet  the  People  remained 
ftill,  and  were  not  like  to  be  much  the  warmer  for  being  crowded  clofer 
together.  But  to  that  there  could  no  other  Remedy  applied,  but  the  fend¬ 
ing  Orders  to  Newcajlle  to  employ  all  their  Ships,  and  all  They  could 
procure,  in  fending  as  much  Coal  as  was  poffible  to  London  and  the  Towns 
adjacent,  before  the  Enemies  Fleet  could  put  to  Sea ;  and  Convoys  were 
affigned  too  ftrong  for  their  Privateers  or  fmall  Parties  of  their  Men  of  War: 

And  the  King  gave  two  or  three  Veffels  of  his  own,  and  likewife  Money,  to 
fetch  Coals,  that  the  Poor  might  have  them  at  the  Rates  they  coft  ;  and  di¬ 
rected  the  City  to  do  the  fame.  All  which  produced  fome  good  EffeCt. 

40  U  pon  the  whole  Matter,  and  thorough  Examination  of  the  Whole,  the 
King  concluded  upon  all  the  Particulars  mentioned  before,  affigning  proper 
Perfons  to  fupervife  every  Particular,  that  all  fhould  be  executed  in  Time 
that  was  agreed  upon.  The  Duke  iffued  out  all  his  Orders  to  the  Ships, 
with  which  Sir  William  Coventry  was  charged,  whofe  Office  it  was:  And ne King 
the  King  would  charge  himfelf  with  that  which  was  moft  important, 
Fortification  at  Sheernefs  ;  whither  his  Majefty  made  a  Journey  in  the  Cold  Shccrnefs- 
and  Depth  of  Winter,  and  took  an  Engineer  and  fome  Officers  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  with  him,  that  all  Things  might  be  fupplied  from  thence  which  be¬ 
longed  to  that  Office.  He  cauied  Mafter-Workmen  to  be  fent  from  Lon - 
Sc  don^  and  drew  common  Labourers  enough  out  of  the  Country,  having  pro¬ 
vided  Money  to  pay  them.  And  after  all  Things  were  in  this  Order,  and 
He  had  feen  the  Work  begun,  He  left  the  Mafter-Engineer,  whom  He  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  Governour  of  the  Fort,  for  which  He  was  very  equal,  upon 
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the  Place;  and  committed  the  overlooking  of  the  Whole,  that  all  pofiible 
Expedition  might  be  ufed,  to  one  of  the  Commillioners  of  the  Ordnance, 
who  promifed  to  look  carefully  to  it :  And  his  Majefty  returned  to  London , 
when  in  the  Opinion  of  all  his  Servants  He  had  flayed  too  long  in  fuch  a 
Seafon,  and  fuch  an  Air,  to  the  Danger  of  his  Health.  How  all  thofe  Re- 
folutions  and  Orders  were  executed  afterwards,  or  complied  with,  mull  un¬ 
avoidably  be  mentioned  in  its  Place. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  Man  who  in  any  Degree  knew  him,  that 
the  Chancellor,  though  He  was  prefent,  could  have  any  Part  in  thefe  Refo- 
lutions  but  the  fubmitting  to  them ;  every  Particular  being  fb  much  out  of  10 
his  Sphere,  that  He  never  pretended  to  underfland  what  was  fit  and  rea- 
fonable  to  be  done:  Nor  throughout  the  whole  Conduct  of  the  War  was 
He  ever  known  to  prefume  to  give  an  Advice  ;  but  prefuming  that  all  whofe 
Profeflion  it  was  advifed  what  was  fit,  He  readily  concurred.  And  He  did 
always  declare,  “  that  in  this  lafl  Confultation  all  Points  were  fo  fully  de- 
“  bated ;  and  that  there  was  fo  concurrent  an  Opinion  in  the  Commanders 
££  of  the  Ships,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Navy,  with  the  Approbation  of  the 
t£  Duke  of  York ,  Prince  Rupert  and  the  General,  that  it  was  not  pojjihle  to 
<£ fet  oat  a  Fleet  in  Time  equal  to  that  of  the  Enemy ,  to  engage  with  it ;  and 
u  that  the  next  bejl  would  be  to  Jland  upon  the  Defenfeve  in  the  Manner  pro- 
£c  pofed :  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  there  was  any  Election  left  but 
££  to  purfue  that  Courfe,”  which  He  did  believe  very  reafonably  propofed  and 
refolved  upon ;  nor  did  any  Thing  occur  to  him,  why  very  much  Good 
might  not  be  hoped  from  it,  He  being  fo  totally  unfkilful  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Coafl  and  the  River,  that  He  knew  not  where  Sheernefs  was,  nor 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Name  of  fuch  a  Place  till  this  lafl  Difcourfe,  nor  had 
ever  been  upon  any  Part  of  the  River  with  any  other  Thought  about  him, 
than  to  get  on  Shore  as  foon  as  could  be  pofiible. 

The  King  had  not  himfelf  thought  of  this  defenfive  Way,  but  approved 
it  very  much  when  He  heard  it  fo  fully  difcuffed,  and  in  which  himfelf  had  ?o 
propofed  all  his  Doubts,  which  no  Man  railed  more  pertinently  in  Arguments 
of  that  Nature  than  his  Majefty ;  and  it  may  be  He  liked  it  the  better,  be- 
caufe  at  that  Time,  as  He  was  heartily  weary  of  the  War,  fo  He  was  not 
without  a  reafonable  Hope  of  Peace,  which  He  refolved  to  cherifh,  as  He 
told  the  Parliament  at  parting  He  would  do.  The  Grounds  of  which  Hope, 
and  the  Progrefs  thereupon,  the  entering  upon  a  Treaty,  and  the  Conclulion 
thereof,  will  be  the  Difcourfe  and  Relation  We  fhall  next  enter  upon. 

The  Swedes  How  ill  Succefs  foever  had  attended  the  Negotiation  of  Denmark  by  the 
fiftfbe  Eng-  l1'1'^0!11^011  and  Unfteadinefs  of  that  Court,  Mr.  Coventry  had  conducted 
life.  °  what  had  been  committed  to  him  with  very  good  EffeCt  in  Sweden.  And  40 
after  He  had  difpofed  that  Court  (where  He  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
acceptable)  to  a  juft  Efteem  of  the  King’s  Friendfhip,  and  an  equal  Aver- 
fion  to  the  Hollander ,  and  concluded  fuch  Articles  as  were  for  the  prefent 
and  joint  Convenience  and  Benefit  of  Both  Nations,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  willing  to  enter  into  a  ftriCter  and  nearer  Alliance,  and  to  that  Purpofe 
to  fend  Ambafladours  into  England ,  where  They  had  an  Agent ;  He  re¬ 
turned  to  give  his  Majefty  an  Account  and  Information  of  the  Conftitution 
and  Temper  of  that  Court,  and  of  the  Nature  and  Difpofition  of  the  two 
Ambafladours  who  were  to  attend  his  Majefty,  who  were  chofen  before  He 
They  fend  left  Stockholm ,  and  refolved  to  embark  within  ten  Days :  Which  They  did,  ?c. 

fw  Eno tnd  an<^  arrived  about  the  Time,  or  foon  after,  that  the  City  was  fo  miferably 
deftroyed  by  Fire ;  which  was  the  lefs  favourable  Conjuncture,  not  fo  much 
by  the  Influence  that  dreadful  Diffraction  and  Damage  was  like  to  have 
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upon  the  vigorous  carrying  on  the  War,  as  by  the  ill  Humour  which  the 
Parliament  fhortly  after  appeared  to  be  in,  and  their  manifeft  Obflinacy 
againft  the  King’s  Defires ;  which  was  a  Temper  very  different  from  what 
They  expected  to  have  found,  and  what  They  had  been  informed  had  pof- 
fefted  them  from  the  Time  of  his  Majefty’s  Return.  Nor  was  this  manifeft 
Indifpofition  without  fome  unhappy  Imprefilon  upon  the  Spirits  of  the  Am- 
bafiadours,  and  that  Alacrity  They  brought  with  them  prefently  to  enter 
into  a  Treaty,  and  Conjunction  of  Forces  againft  the  common  Enemy. 

I  t  was  manifeft  enough,  that  the  Crown  of  Sweden  was  weary  of  the 
10  Obligations  They  had  been  long  bound  in  to  France ,  which  had  fuperci- 
lioufly  neglected  of  late  to  comply  with  what  was  on  their  Part  to  be  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  rather  endeavoured  to  make  Alliances  with  Denmark ,  and  the 
lefler  neighbour  Princes,  as  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunen¬ 
burg^  to  their  Difad  vantage,  than  to  confider  that  Crown  which  had  been 
fo  ufeful  to  them,  as  if  their  Friendfhip  was  fo  confiderable  to  them.  Nor 
was  this  out  of  a  real  Difefteern  of  them ;  but  that  They  might  bind  them 
to  a  fafter  Dependance  upon  them,  and  that  They  might  not  be  fevered 
from  their  Intereft,  whatfoever  They  fhould  declare  it  to  be.  And  there¬ 
fore,  when  it  was  firft  fufpeCted  that  They  might  be  inclined  to  England , 

20  and  Holland  apprehended  that  They  might  be  induced  to  make  a  Con¬ 
junction  with  the  Bifhop  of  Munfer,  France  (as  hath  been  touched  before) 
fent  their  Ambaftadour  Pompone  into  Sweden ,  with  a  full  Year’s  Salary  of 
what  was  in  Arrear,  much  more  ftill  remaining  due,  and  to  incline  that 
Crown  to  a  Neutrality  between  the  Englijh  and  the  Dutch ;  in  which  He 
found  Mr.  Coventry  had  prevented  him,  and  though  He  had  not  then  the 
Character  of  Ambaftadour,  He  was  much  better  refpeCted  there  than  He 
was.  And  as  They  would  have  joined  with  the  Bifhop  of  Munjler ,  if  He 
had  advanced  according  to  his  Pretence,  or  had  not  been  abfolutely  taken 
off  by  France  ;  fo,  when  Fie  was  diverted  from  his  Purpofe,  They  were  the 
30  more  inclined  to  make  a  firm  Alliance  with  England,  and  thereby  fuch  a 
farther  Conjunction  with  other  Princes,  Proteftant  or  Catholick,  that  might 
give  fome  Check  to  the  impetuous  Humour  of  France ,  which  They  now 
were  as  jealous  of,  and  of  their  overflowing  all  the  Banks  which  belonged  to 
their  Neighbours,  as  They  had  been  formerly  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria ;  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon  were  as  defirOus  to  retire  from  any  Dependance  upon  or 
Relation  to  that  Crown,  as  They  had  been  formerly  of  its  Protection;  and 
were  very  well  prepared  to  change  their  Alliance,  and,  if  They  might  not 
be  Lofers  by  it,  to  make  a  Conjunction  with  Germany  and  the  Houfe  of 
Auflria ,  into  which  it  was  reafonable  to  be  prefumed  that  the  United  Pro- 
40  vinces  would  be  glad  to  be  received  upon  moderate  Conditions,  when  a  Peace 
fhould  be  made  with  England . 

And  this  was  the  ProfpeCt  that  had  been  prefented  to  them  by  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry,  and  upon  View  of  which  They  now  fent  their  Ambafladours,  with¬ 
out  being  terrified  by  the  Declaration  of  France  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  with  a  Refolution,  if  They  could  not  perfuade  Holland  to  feparate  from 
that  Conjunction,  and  make  a  Peace  apart  with  the  King  (which  They  la¬ 
boured  by  their  Ambaftadour  the  Count  of  Dhona  to  the  States)  to  join  their 
Intereft  frankly  to  that  of  his  Majefty,  and  to  run  the  Hazard  and  expeCt 
the  Ifliie  and  Event  of  the  War. 

5o  The  two  Ambafladours  were  Flemming  and  Coyet,  Both  Senators  in  the  m  cbara(~ 
great  Council  of  Sweden,  and  Men  of  prime  Authority  there:  The  former 
of  the  greater  Place  and  Efteem,  being  a  Nobleman  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Extraction  of  a  Family  in  Scotland,  that  had  lived  through  many  Defcents 
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in  Sweden  in  great  Employment  and  Luftre ;  and  this  Man  never  diffembled 
a  particular  Devotion  to  the  King,  and  for  that  Reafon  principally  was  de- 
figned  to  this  Negotiation.  The  other  was  not  fo  well  born  or  bred,  or 
of  fo  cheerful  a  Complexion,  but  a  more  thinking  and  melancholick  Man, 
more  converfant  in  Books,  and  more  verfed  in  the  Courfe  and  Forms  of 
Bufinefs ;  and  by  his  own  Virtue  and  humble  Induftry  had  from  a  mean 
and  low  Birth,  which  in  thofe  Northern  Kingdoms  is  the  higheft  Difad- 
vantage,  by  Degrees  afcended  to  the  Degree  of  a  Senator,  which  is  the 
chiefeft  Qualification  ;  and  had  gotten  his  firft  Credit  and  Reputation  by  a 
Negotiation  Fie  was  intruded  with  in  Holland ,  and  a  Treaty  well  managed  10 
by  him  there ;  which  made  him  liable  in  that  Court  to  be  much  inclined 
to  the  Dutch ,  and  to  have  fome  particular  Friendfhip  with  De  IVit ,  They 
having  ftudied  together  in  Leyden  when  They  were  young ;  and  their  Fa¬ 
miliarity  after  was  improved  to  a  good  Correfpondence  in  that  Negotiation 
in  Holland. 

This  being  well  known  and  commonly  fpoken  of  there,  Mr.  Coventry 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  Defignation  to  that  Employment,  by  fpeaking  to 
the  Chancellor  of  that  Kingdom,  who  always  received  him  with  open  Arms, 
and  gave  good  Teftimony  of  his  hearty  and  paflionate  Defire  of  a  firm  Con¬ 
junction  between  the  two  Crowns ;  and,  though  Fie  was  of  a  French  Ex-  xo 
traCtion,  had  a  full  Jealoufy  of  the  Want  of  Sincerity  and  Juftice  of  that 
Nation.  When  Fie  difcovered  the  Apprehenfion  Mr.  Coventry  had,  He 
perfuaded  him  to  acquiefce  in  his  Judgment  rather  than  to  credit  common 
Rumour:  “  That  He  well  knew  Both,  and  had  contributed  to  the  Election  of 
“  Both,  who  were  very  fit  to  be  joined  together  in  an  Employment  of  this 
u  Nature,  the  Gaiety  and  Warmth  of  the  one  Banding  in  Need  fometimes  of 
u  the  Phlegm  of  the  other,  who  would  yet  pay  that  Reverence  to  him  that 
“  was  due  to  his  fuperiour  Quality ;  and  that  He  was  too  good  a  Swede  to 
“  have  Inclinations  to  the  Dutch ,  how  much  Converfation  foever  He  had 
“  with  them.  In  a  Word,  He  would  pafs  his  Word  ;”  which  put  an  End  30 
to  all  farther  Doubts :  And  it  was  well  enough  known,  that  He  had  been 
raifed  by  and  was  a  Creature  of  the  Chancellor. 

And  in  Truth,  from  the  Time  of  their  Arrival  in  England  He  carried 
himfelf  very  fairly,  and  without  any  vifible  Inclination  to  the  Dutch ,  and 
much  lefs  to  the  French ;  and  They  Both  very  frankly  declared  to  thofe  of 
the  King’s  Minifters  with  whom  They  conferred  with  Intimacy,  “  that  that 
“  Crown  would  gladly  be  feparated  from  them,  if  a  good  Expedient  might 
u  be  found  to  make  them  no  Lofers  by  it.”  Yet  it  is  as  true,  that  after 
They  had  been  fome  Months  in  England ,  and  faw  in  how  ill  a  Poflure  the 
King  was  for  the  carrying  on  the  War,  and  how  far  the  Parliament  was  from  40 
giving  Money,  or  from  any  reafonable  Compliance  with  his  Majefty’s  De¬ 
fires,  Coyet  did  not  concur  with  the  fame  Warmth  in  his  Difpatches,  with 
Flemming ,  into  Sweden  ;  but  writ  apart  to  the  Minifters  there,  “  that  They 
“  muft  take  new  Meafures,  and  not  depend  upon  a  Conjunction  with  Eng- 
“  land,  to  which,  how  well  foever  the  King  was  inclined,  He  would  not 
“  be  able  to  bear  the  Part  They  expected,  by  Reafon  that  He  had  no 
“  Power  with  the  Parliament;”  which  Letters  his  Majefty’s  Agent  then  in 
Sweden  had  a  Sight  of :  Which  produced  no  other  Effect  there,  but  a  Re- 
folution,  that  if  They  faw  that  either  the  King  was  inclined  to  a  Peace,  or 
would  be  reduced  to  a  Neceffity  to  treat,  the  Ambaffadours  fhould  offer  in  So 
the  Name  of  their  Mafter  his  Interpofttion,  which  their  Minifters  in  France 
and  Holland  fhould  then  likewife  make  Proffer  of,  upon  Advertifement  firft 
from  them,  but  with  a  fecret  Affurance  to  the  King,  u  that  if  a  Treaty 
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“fhould  not  take  Effecft”  (which  it  could  hardly  be  believed  it  would  do), 
ct  the  Crown  of  Sweden  would  firmly  unite  itfelf  to  his  Majefty’s  Intereft, 

“  and  engage  in  the  War  with  him  ;”  which  it  was  evident  They  were  more  Sweden  is  <te- 
inclined  to,  than  to  a  Peace  in  which  France  might  be  comprehended.  But  fZ fifty 
that  which  They  moft  defired  was,  that  a  Peace  might  be  made  with  the  with  Holland. 
Dutch  without  comprehending  Fra?ice ,  in  which  They  would  willingly 
enter,  which  would  draw  Spam  and  ail  the  Princes  of  Gertnany  to  defire  to 
be  admitted  for  their  own  Security. 

The  Conde  of  Molina  was  Ambafiadour  from  Spam ,  near  the  King,  The  fame  eti- 

ICMan  rather  fincere  than  fubtil,  and  fo  had  the  more  Need  of  the  Advice  the  Spanifh 
and  Aftiftance  of  the  Baron  of  Ifola ,  who  was,  under  the  Title  of  Envoy  from 
the  Emperour,  entirely  trufted  and  fupported  (as  moft  of  the  Emperour’s  Mi- 
nifters  were)  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  who  being  a  Burgundian ,  born  in  thofe 
Parts  which  remain  fubje<ft  to  Spam ,  had  an  implacable  Hatred  to  the 
French ;  and  by  the  Employments  He  had  undergone  in  Italy  and  other 
Places,  where  He  had  been  Ambafiadour,  had  made  himfelf  fo  confiderable, 
that  He  was  become  notorioufiy  odious  to  the  Fretich ,  and  was  a  Man  of 
great  Experience  and  very  fubtil  Parts.  Both  thofe  Minifters  did  heartily 
wifh  a  Peace  between  England  and  Holland ,  with  the  Exclufion  of  France : 
to  But  if  that  could  not  be,  They  had  much  rather  the  War  fhould  continue 
as  it  was,  than  that  France  fhould  be  comprehended  in  the  Peace ;  for 
which  They  had  lome  Reafon.  For  at  this  Time  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
which  They  had  too  many  Reafons  to  believe  would  put  an  End  to  the  Quiet 
of  Flanders  ;  and  therefore  would  be  glad  that  They  might  have  the  Afiift¬ 
ance  of  England  for  their  Defence,  and  in  which  Holland  could  not  think 
itfelf  unconcerned.  The  Probability  of  this,  and  the  conftant  Intelligence 
They  received  from  the  Hague ,  “  that  there  were  already  Jealoufies  grown 
“  up  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch”  perfuaded  them,  and  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfuade  the  King,  “  that  Holland  might  be  now  induced  to 
3o“  treat  by  themfelves;  or  if  They  could  not  do  that,  but  muft  proceed 
“jointly  with  Fratice ,  They  would  upon  Aflurance  of  the  King’s  Affe&ion 
“  fever  themfelves  from  them,  if  They  infilled  upon  any  Thing  that  was 
“  not  for  the  joint  Benefit  of  all.”  The  King  left  them  to  do  what  They 
thought  fit  towards  it,  without  undertaking  any  Thing  on  his  Part  until 
their  fair  Intentions  were  difcerned,  and  then  to  aflure  them  of  his  Majefty’s 
Inclinations  to  Peace  upon  juft  and  honourable  Conditions. 

There  is  no  Doubt,  there  was  a  real  Jealoufy  and  Diflatisfadlion  between  Holland  w 
France  and  Holland  at  this  Time.  The  Dutch  complained,  “  that  the  Fretich  V/eaEfer. 
“  had  broken  their  Promife  with  them  no  lefs  this  Year  than  They  had  done 
4o“  the  laft :  They  had  indeed  declared  and  proclaimed  a  War,  but  They  had 
“  done  no  A<fts  of  Hoftility ;  and  whereas  They  were  engaged  that  their 
“  Fleet  fhould  have  joined  with  theirs  in  the  Month  of  May ,  They  had 
“  never  been  in  View  but  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  fuffered  the  Dutch  to  fight 
“  fo  many  Days  together  without  any  Help  from  them.  And  upon  their 
“renewed  Promife,  They  had  again  carried  out  their  Fleet  to  meet  with 
“  them  in  Augufi ;  when  They  failed  again,  and  left  them  expofed  to  the 
“  whole  Etiglifh  Fleet ;  So  that  They  were  compelled  with  fome  Lofs  to  get 
“  again  into  their  Harbours.”  And  now  They  had  a  real  Apprehenfion,  that 
They  might  treat  with  England  apart,  and  leave  them  to  fupport  the  War 
5Qat  Sea  by  themfelves,  whilft  They  purfued  their  Expedition  againft  Flanders 
upon  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

On  the  other  Side,  France  as  much  complained  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Dutch :  “  That  after  They  had  received  a  great  Sum  of  Money  from  them, 
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<£  without  which  They  could  not  have  fet  out  their  Fleet,  They  no  more  cared 
“  for  a  Conjunction  with  their  Ships,  nor  went  to  that  Length  at  Sea  which 
“  They  were  bound  to  to  join  with  them  ;  which  They  might  have  done,  if 
“  They  had  continued  their  Courfe  when  They  put  to  Sea  in  the  Beginning 
c£  of  y une .  Inftead  of  which  They  went  over  to  the  Coaft  of  England  to  find 
££  the  Englijh ,  confeffing  thereby,  that  They  had  no  Need  of  the  Aftiftance 
££  of  the  French  Ships;  but  leaving  them  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  And  after- 
££  wards,  in  the  End  of  Augufi ,  They  came  not  to  the  Place  They  had 
££  promifed  to  have  done ;  by  Reafon  of  which  Neglect  and  Breach  of 
££  Faith,  if  a  fingular  Ad  of  Providence  had  not  prevented  it,  their  whole  IO 
££  Fleet  had  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the  Pngliflj,  as  fome  Part  of  it  did.” 
But  that  which  made  them  likewife  willing  that  this  War  fhould  be  at  an 
End  was,  that  now,  the  King  of  Spain  being  dead,  They  might  enter  upon 
a  War  with  Spain ;  towards  which  They  prepared  Manifejios  to  publifh  upon 
the  Matter  of  their  Right,  and  already  prepared  Levies  of  Men,  of  which 
They  could  pretend  no  other  Ufe :  Yet  They  profefled  to  the  Spa?iiJh  Am- 
baffadour  to  have  no  fuch  Defign  in  their  Purpofes.  However  They  would 
not  enter  upon  any  Treaty  apart  without  the  Dutch :  Nor  would  De  Wit , 
who  entirely  governed  the  Councils  of  Holla?id ,  be  induced  to  confent  to 
any  Overtures  made  to  feparate,  before  or  in  the  Treaty,  from  France ;  but2o 
gave  Information  of  whatfoever  was  propofed  by  the  Baron  of  Ifola ,  or  the 
Spaniard  or  any  other  Perfon,  to  that  Purpofe,  and  enlarged  upon  that  In¬ 
formation  more  than  was  true,  to  endear  his  own  Punctuality. 
nbe  Queer,  The  Mother  of  the  King  was  then  at  Paris ,  having  chofen  rather  to  re- 
ffpfg  ^e  there  than  in  England ,  fince  She  faw  the  Refolution  of  a  War  between 
about  a  Peace  them,  and  defired  Nothing  more  than  to  be  an  Inftrument  in  the  compofing 
thofe  Differences,  which  She  thought  were  not  good  for  either  of  the  Crowns ; 
and  found  now  another  Style  in  that  Court  than  it  had  ufed  to  difeourfe  in, 
and,  from  the  Time  of  the  News  of  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Spam ,  that 
the  French  King  had  fpoken  as  if  He  wifhed  a  Peace  with  England :  Where  -  $o 
upon  about  the  Time  when  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  the  Earl  of  St. 
fefffe  Alba?is  came  to  Londo?j ,  as  to  look  to  the  Queen’s  Affairs,  of  which  He 
Albans  into  was  the  great  Intendant.  He  informed  the  King  ££  of  the  good  Temper  the 
ffptf/c.  “  French  Court  was  in,  and  that  He  was  confident,  if  his  Majefty  would 
£  £  make  any  Advance  towards  a  Peace,  the  Queen  would  be  able  to  difpofe 
t£  that  King  to  hearken  to  it,  and  to  be  a  Mediator  between  England  and 
££  Holland ;  and  either  to  draw  them  to  confent  to  what  was  juft,  or  to  fe- 
££  parate  from  them :  And  He  thought  it  very  reafonable,  that  the  Condi- 
££  tions  fhould  be  referred  to  the  King  of  Fra?tce ,  who  He  was  fure,  upon 
££  fuch  a  Truft,  would  be  very  careful  of  the  King’s  Honour  and  Intereft.”40 
He  profefled  ££  to  have  no  Authority  for  any  Thing  Lie  propofed,  from  the 
££  French  King  or  any  of  his  Minifters,  but  from  the  Queen’s  Conjectures  and 
££  his  own  Obfervation  :  And  if  the  King  would  give  him  a  Commiffion,  He 
££  would  prefently  return,  and  would  not  be  known  to  have  any  Powers,  till 
££  He  fhould  find  fuch  a  Conjuncture  to  own  it,  as  that  the  Peace  fhould  be 
££  concluded  before  there  fhould  be  any  Difeourfe  of  a  Treaty  (which  He  knew 
££  the  French  moft  defired)  left  Spam  might  interpofe  to  perplex  or  delay  it.” 
And  therefore  He  propofed,  £<  that  He  might  carry  Instructions  with  him, 

££  upon  what  Conditions  the  King  would  be  willing  that  a  Peace  fhould 
<£  be  eftablifhed.”  His  Majefty  was  refolved  never  to  make  the  French  so 
King  Arbitrator  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Peace,  nor  that  it  fhould  be  treated 
at  Paris ;  and  moft  of  all,  that  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  fhould  not  have  any 
Power  to  treat,  ££  who,”  the  King  always  ufed  to  fay,  ££  was  more  a  French 
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<£  than  an  Englijh  Man And  He  likewife  refolved,  tl  that  no  Overture 
<c  fhould  be  made  towards  Peace  in  his  Name.” 

Whilst  this  was  in  Sufpenfe,  the  Earl  received  Letters  from  Paris ,  in 
which  He  was  advifed  “  to  return  thither  with  Power  to  treat,  and  with  In- 
“  formation  what  Conditions  the  King  expected  ;  for  that  his  moft  Chriftian 
££  Majefty  had  fo  prepared  the  Dutch ,  that  He  fhould  have  prefen t  Power 
££  to  treat  and  conclude;  and  fo  all  Things  might  be  fettled  before  the  For- 
£t  mality  of  a  Treaty  fhould  be  entered  into  or  heard  of.”  This  did  not 
alter  the  King’s  Refolution  againft  authorizing  the  Earl  to  treat,  or  making 
10  Paris  the  Place  of  the  Treaty.  But  becaufe  the  Letters  were  written  by 
Monfieur  Ruvigny ,  who  was  a  Perfon  well  known  to  the  King,  and  of  whom 
He  had  a  good  Opinion,  and  whom  Pie  well  knew  to  be  too  wary  a  Man 
to  write  in  that  Manner  without  having  good  Authority  to  do  fo ;  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  was  contented  “  that  the  Earl  fhould  make  Hafte  to  Paris ;  and  if  He 
C£  found  by  Ruvigny  that  what  They  propofed  was  really  defired,  He  fhould 
“  undertake  to  know  that  the  King  was  very  well  inclined  to  Peace,  and 
<£  that  himfelf  would  willingly  confer  with  any  Body  He  would  carry  him 
“  to ;  and  whatfoever  fhould  be  propofed,  He  would  with  all  poflible  Ex- 
£t  pedition  tranfmit  it  to  the  King:”  With  this  farther  Direction,  “that  if 
20  “  He  were  fatisfied  that  their  Intentions  were  real,  which  the  Alterations  in 
££  their  own  Affairs  made  probable,  He  fhould  endeavour,  by  the  Queen  or 
“ Ruvigny ,  to  difcover  whether  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  perfuade  that 
“  King  to  treat  apart  and  exclude  Plolla?2d ;  and  if  it  appeared  to  him  that 
t£  was  not  to  be  hoped,  that  at  leaft  his  Majefty  would  think  it  reafon- 
“  able,  that  the  Dutch  fhould  reffore  whatfoever  Fort  or  other  Place  They 
“  had  taken  upon  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  and  likewife  pay  a  good  Sum  of 
t£  Money  to  the  King  towards  the  Charge  of  the  War.” 

The  Earl  of  St.  Alba?ss  had  no  Mind  to  return  with  no  larger  a  Com- 
miflion,  and  pretended  to  know  “  that  this  was  not  the  Way  to  advance  a 
3°“  Treaty,  and  that  He  could  as  well  write  what  the  King  directed,  and 
“  know  again  by  Letter  what  They  thought  of  it;  and  therefore  He  would 
“  flay  and  difpatch  the  Bufinefs  which  the  Queen  fent  him  about,  before  He 
“  would  return.”  But  when  He  faw  the  King  was  contented  He  fhould  flay  ; 
rather  than  have  Nothing  to  do  in  the  Treaty,  He  chofe  to  be  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  and  thought  He  fhould  not  be  afterwards  left  out;  and  fo 
offered  the  King  to  depart  without  farther  Delay. 

The  King  had  from  the  Beginning  informed  the  Chancellor  of  all  that 
the  Earl  had  faid  to  him  from  his  Arrival :  And  when  He  had  received  thole 
Letters  from  Ruvigny ,  He  fent  him  to  fhew  them  to  him  ;  and  himfelf  came 
4oprefently  whilff  the  Earl  was  there,  and  direded  him  to  prepare  the  Inftrue- 
tions  for  him,  which  the  Earl  likewife  defired  He  might  do.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  very  well  knew,  that  his  Credit  with  the  King  was  much  lefTened, 
and  that  of  the  Lord  Arlington  much  increafed,  who  did  not  like  that  He 
fhould  meddle  in  the  Affairs  proper  to  his  Office :  Befides  He  had  no  Mind 
to  be  intruded  in  the  Tranfadions  with  France ,  of  whofe  Want  of  Faith 
He  had  too  much  Experience;  which  would  neither  be  grateful  to  the 
Queen  Mother  nor  to  the  Earl.  And  therefore  He  very  earneffly  befought 
the  King,  “,that,  it  being  the  Lord  Arlington  s  Province,  all  thofe  Dif- 
<£  patches  might  pafs  through  his  Hands.”  The  King  faid,  ££  that  He  knew 
50 ££  the  Lord  Arlington  defired  his  Help,  and  that  He  fhould  prepare  all  thofe 
££  Difpatches,”  which  He  required  him  to  do :  And  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans 
feemed  very  much  to  defire,  ££  that  not  only  his  Inftrudions  might  be  pre- 
££  pared  by  him,  but  that  He  might  always  receive  his  Majefty ’s  Pleaiure 
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t£  ftgnified  by  him,  upon  any  material  Point  that  fhould  arife ;”  which  the 
King  promifed  him  He  fhould  do.  Upon  which  the  other,  who  durft  not 
decline  thofe  Commands  He  was  fo  unwilling  to  obey,  humbly  dehred  his 
Majefty,  “  that  the  whole  Matter  might  be  firft  communicated  to  that  Com- 
“  mittee  of  the  Council,  with  which  He  confulted  his  moft  fecret  Affairs ; 

“  and  that  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  might  be  prefent  at  the  Debate ;  and  that 
££  whatever  He  fhould  be  appointed  to  put  into  Writing  might  be  perufed 
££  at  that  Board,  and  if  it  required  his  Majefty’s  Signature,  it  fhould  be 
££  preferred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  All  which  his  Majeffy  confented  to. 
And  all  being  done  according  to  what  is  mentioned  before,  the  Earl  de-  io 
parted  for  France. 

It  is  very  true,  there  was  yet  no  vifible  Alteration  in  the  King’s  Confi¬ 
dence  towards  the  Chancellor  with  Reference  to  his  Bufinefs,  in  which  his 
Majeffy  had  no  Referve,  and  fpent  as  much  Time  with  him,  and  vouchsafed 
as  often  to  go  to  his  Houfe,  as  He  had  ever  ufed  to  do.  But  when  He  of¬ 
fered  to  fpeak  to  him  of  other  Matters,  as  He  could  not  forbear  to  do,  which 
He  thought  concerned  him  more  than  his  moft  publick  Tranfa&ions ;  He 
found  his  Countenance  prefently  fhut,  no  Attention,  and  no  Anfwer,  or 
fuch  a  one  as  fhewed  He  was  not  pleafed :  And  He  took  all  Occafions  to 
make  others  fee,  that  He  was  advifed  only  by  him  in  what  immediately  re-  2o 
lated  to  his  Bufinefs,  and  not  more  in  that  than  by  other  Men. 

When  the  Earl  came  to  Paris ,  He  found  the  French  lefs  upon  their 
Guard  than  He  expected :  And  the  King  himfelf  frankly  expreffed  himfelf 
££  to  wifh  an  End  of  this  War,  and  that  He  might  be  pofleffed  of  the  King’s 
££  Friend fhip,  which  He  valued  exceedingly  •”  and  referred  to  Mo?tfieur 
Lionne  y  ££  who”  his  Majeffy  faid  ££  was  prepared  to  fpeak  to  him.”  Mon- 
fieur  De  Lionne  kept  himfelf  within  Generals,  ££  of  the  Benefit  that  EngHtd 
££  would  receive  by  a  Peace,  which  made  his  Chrifiian  Majefty  defire  to 
££  promote  it,  and  never  more  to  depart  from  his  Friendfhip.  That  He  was 
££  obliged  in  Honour  now  not  to  quit  the  Dutch ,  having  entered  into  a 
££  Treaty  with  them  when  He  had  no  Imagination  that  there  would  be  a 
£t  War  between  them  and  E?tgland ;  that  He  had  been  often  forry  for  it, 

££  and  had  given  them  juft  Occafion  to  complain,  that  He  forbore  lo7jger 
££  than  He  ought  to  have  done  to  give  them  Help :  And  therefore  He  could 
££  not  now  leave  them  to  themfelves,  except  They  were  obftinate,  and  re- 
<£  fufed  to  make  Peace  upon  juft  Conditions ;  and  then  He  would  renounce 
££  them.”  But  when  He  found  that  the  Earl  had  no  Power,  and  that  He 
talked  of  Money  to  be  given  for  the  Charge  of  the  War,  and  expedted  to  have 
particular  Overtures  to  fend  to  the  King;  He  brake  off  the  Difcourfe  till 
He  could  confer  with  his  Mafter.  4o 

Within  two  or  three  Days  Monfieur  De  Lionne  vifited  the  Earl,  and 
told  him,  ££  that  if  any  Thing  were  to  be  done  towards  a  Peace,  there  muft 
££  be  no  Time  loft :  It  was  yet  in  the  Power  of  the  moft  Chrifiian  King  to 
££  bring  it  to  pafs  upon  juft  and  honourable  Terms ;  but  He  knew  not  how 
££  long  it  would  continue  in  his  Power;  for  He  confeffed  the  Dutch  took 
££  themfelves  to  be  fo  much  behindhand,  that  They  had  no  Mind  to  Peace, 

££  believing  They  had  now  Advantage.  That  it  was  never  heard  of,  that 
££  after  a  War  between  two  Nations,  upon  the  making  Peace,  either  Side 
££  confented  to  pay  the  Charge  of  the  War :  Therefore  any  Expectation  of 
££  that,  or  but  Mention  of  it,  would  fhut  the  Door  againft  any  Treaty.”  He 
gave  two  Papers  to  him  to  fend  to  the  King,  Both  under  his  own  Hand, 
which  his  Majefty  had  the  Choice  of,  and  which  the  Dutch  would  confent 
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to ;  ££  but  if  that  fhould  be  required,  the  Treaty  was  at  an  End  before  it  was 
££  begun,  and  the  Sword  muft  determine  it.” 

O  n  e  of  the  Papers  contained  an  Equivalent,  of  which  his  Majefty  might  overture* 
make  his  Choice  ;  whether  ££  all  Things  fhould  continue  in  the  State  and  Pof-  Zade  by 
“  ture  in  which  they  were  at  prefent,  either  Side  enjoying  what  They  had  got 
“  and  fuftaining  what  They  had  loft,  and  fo  all  Things  to  remain  as  they 
“  were  before  the  War;”  or,  ££  that  a  true  and  juft  Computation  fhould  be 
££  made  of  the  Loffes  on  Both  Sides,  and  They  who  were  found  to  have  re- 
<c  ceived  moft  Damage  fhould  be  repaired  at  the  Charge  of  the  other.” 
io  The  other  Paper  was,  ££  that  if  his  Majefty  approved  of  either  of  thefe  Ex- 
££  pedients,  He  fhould  himfelf  make  Choice  of  the  Place  where  the  Treaty 
££  fhould  be,  whither  all  Parties  fhould  fend  their  Ambaffadours :”  But  then 
the  French  King  defired,  “  that  his  Majefty  would  not  make  Choice  of  any 
t£  Place  in  the  King  of  Spain  s  Dominions;”  and  the  Dutch  Ambaffadour 
there  had  nominated  Cologne  or  Francfort  or  Hamburgh.  And  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  immediately  fent  away  an  Exprefs  with  thofe  two  Papers  to  the 
King,  upon  Receipt  whereof  the  Council  were  fummoned. 

There  was  no  Hope  of  Money,  which  fome,  not  reafonably,  had  expected 
fhould  be  paid  whenever  a  Peace  fhould  be  made ;  and  it  had  been  men- 
xotioned  in  Holland  as  a  Thing  They  expected  fhould  be  propounded,  it 
may  be,  that  it  might  be  propounded  and  rejeded.  Then  the  Difpatch 
of  whatfoever  fhould  be  agreed  concerned  the  King  very  much,  that  the 
Dutch  might  not  put  to  Sea,  nor  difeover  that  the  King  had  no  Fleet  to 
fet  out ;  for  the  Spring  was  not  yet  come,  though  approaching.  There  ap¬ 
peared  little  Difficulty  in  the  Choice  of  the  Equivalent,  for  the  Englijh  had  wbub  the 
taken  much  more  from  the  Dutch  than  They  had  taken  from  England ;  and  Kinzattrovei' 
the  other  Computation  would  be  endlefs,  and  liable  to  very  difficult  Exa¬ 
minations  :  So  that  by  an  unanimous  Advice  the  King  refolved  to  choofe  the 
firft  Equivalent. 

30  But  then  the  Place  for  the  Treaty  was  not  fo  eafy  to  be  chofen.  The  Difficulties 
moft  natural  had  been  BruJJels,  Antwerp ,  or  fome  other  large  City  in  Flan - 
derSy  which  were  all  neutral  Places,  and  to  which  all  Parties  might  repair  the  Treaty. 
with  the  fame  Eafe  and  Security.  Whereas  all  the  Places  mentioned  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  at  fo  great  a  Diftance,  that  the  Summer  would  be  far  entered 
into,  and  fo,  many  Ads  of  Hoftility  pafs,  before  the  Ambaffadours  could  meet; 
and  the  Englijh  muft  pafs  through  the  Enemy’s  Country  thither  :  Therefore 
there  could  be  no  Thought  of  any  of  thofe  Places.  Then  the  King  of 
France  had  taken  upon  him  to  exclude  Flanders ,  which  He  had  no  Power 
to  do,  and  it  was  as  defirable  to  the  Dutch  as  to  the  King :  And  therefore 
40  it  was  thought  reafonable,  that  the  King  fhould  infift  upon  fome  good  Town 
there,  of  which  there  was  Choice  enough ;  and  if  Holland  fhould  approve 
it  France  could  not  rejed  it.  But  on  the  other  Hand  it  was  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned,  that  France  would  never  fend  Ambaffadours  into  a  Country  which 
He  meant  at  the  fame  Time  to  invade ;  and  that  his  Majefty  knew  very  well 
to  be  the  Intention,  and  the  Ground  of  that  King’s  defiring  the  Peace,  which 
it  was  plain  enough  the  Dutch  did  not  defire,  and  were  only  drawn  to  con- 
fent  to  a  Treaty  by  the  pofitive  Demand  of  j France,  which  They  durft  not 
contradid :  And  therefore  it  concerned  the  King  to  preferve  that  good  Dif- 
pofition,  and  that  the  French  Ambaffadours  might  come  fully  inftruded  to 
*o  concur  with  the  Englijh  in  what  fhould  be  juft,  and  prevent  any  infolent 
Carriage  of  the  Dutchy  or  the  Dane ,  who  was  likewife  to  have  his  Ambaf¬ 
fadours  upon  the  Place. 
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Upon  thofe  Reafons  the  Exprefs  returned  with  his  Majefty’s  Confent  and 
Election  of  the  firft  Equivalent,  and  “  that  as  foon  as  He  fhould  know  that 
u  the  Dutch  had  confented  to  it,  his  Majefty  would  propofe  fome  equal  Place 
“  for  the  Treaty.”  And  as  foon  as  the  Exprefs  was  difpatched,  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  entered  upon  the  Debate  of  a  fit  Place  for  the  Treaty ;  and  faid, 

“  that  He  had  a  Propofition  then  made  to  him  by  Sir  William  Coventry , 
u  that  was  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  much  furpriled  him,  as  He  believed  it  would 
“  the  Lords ;  yet  He  had  not  thought  enough  to  diflike  or  condemn  it 
And  fo  bade  the  other  to  propofe  it.  He,  with  fome  fhort  Apology  which 
He  did  not  ufe  to  make,  faid,  “  that  He  perceived  there  would  be  little  lefs  iQ 
“  Difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  Place  for  the  Treaty  than  upon  any  Doubts 
“  which  might  arife  in  it ;  for  it  the  King  of  France  was  to  be  gratified  in 
“  the  Exclufion  of  Flanders ,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  oblige  the 
“  King  to  fend  into  Germany ,  which  by  the  great  Delay  would  deprive  the 
“  King  of  the  greateft  Benefit  He  expected  from  the  Treaty  ;  the  fpeedy 
“  Difpatch  whereof  would  be  attended  with  the  greateft  Conveniences : 

“  Therefore  He  had  propofed  to  the  King,  that  He  would  immediately  write 
u  to  the  States  General  without  acquaintmg  France  with  it ,  and  offer  to  fetid 
“  his  Ambajjadours  to  treat  the  Peace  at  the  Hague,  that  it  might  be  fpeedily 
<c  concluded ,  which  would  otherwife  take  up  much  Time  in  fending  for  any  Re-x> 
“ folution  to  the  States  upon  what  ffould  arife .  IJ  They  conjented  to  it,  it  would 
“  probably  be  attended  with  Succefs ,  the  general  A ff eel  ion  of  the  People  being 
“  well  known  to  defire  Peace  :  And  if  They  refufed  it,  the  IF or  Id  would  con- 
“  elude  that  They  would  have  no  Peace,  when  They  would  not  treat  about  it ; 

“  and  that  his  Majefiy  would  never  have  done  them  the  Honour  to  have  fe?it 
<c  his  Ambaffadours  Home  to  them,  if  He  had  intended  to  deny  any  Thing  that 
u  was  reafo?iable  to  themP 

It  was  very  new,  and  thought  of  by  Nobody  but  the  Lord  Arlington  and 
Sir  William  Coventry,  who  had  communicated  it  together ;  and  the  Objec¬ 
tion  of  the  Condefcenfion  that  it  would  feem  to  moft  Men,  as  if  the  King  p 
fent  to  beg  a  Peace  at  their  own  Doors,  was  obvious  to  all  Men :  But  that 
would  have  been  an  Obje&ion  againft  admitting  it  to  have  been  at  Paris. 
But  the  States  not  being  upon  any  Level  that  pretended  to  an  Equality,  the 
probable  Convenience  or  Benefit  that  might  attend  it  was  only  to  be  confi- 
dered  ;  and  the  Affe&ion  and  Defire  of  the  People  generally  to  Peace  was 
fo  notorious,  that  there  was  Reafon  to  believe  that  They  would  not  be  wil¬ 
ling  that  a  Treaty  begun  amongft  them  fhould  end  but  with  EfFed :  And 
therefore  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  Advice  fhould  be  purfued. 
But  then  it  was  a  new  Doubt,  how  the  Meffage  or  Overture  or  Letter, 
for  the  Form  was  not  yet  thought  of,  fhould  be  conveyed  ;  for  the  fending  *° 
a  Trumpet  or  Exprefs  had  much  more  of  Application  than  the  Thing  itfelf: 
And  it  was  to  be  wiffied,  that  it  might  be  gone  out  of  the  King’s  Hands 
before  the  Anfwer  could  come  from  Paris,  left  new  Inftance  fhould  be  made 
for  a  particular  Place. 

It  was  at  laft  refolved,  that  the  Swedes  Ambaffadours  (both  France  and 
Holland  having  accepted  the  Mediation  of  that  Crown)  fhould  be  confulted 
with,  to  engage  their  Minifter  at  the  Hague  to  deliver  it  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral',  for  there  was  fome  Apprehenfion,  that  if  De  Wit  knew  of  it,  it 
might  be  confidered  only  by  that  Committee  which  was  deputed  for  that 
Affair,  and  never  be  brought  to  the  States :  And  the  adjufting  all  that  ** 
was  commended  to  the  Chancellor,  who  prefently  fent  for  the  Ambafia- 
dours,  and  found  them  very  ready  to  perform  any  Office  which  might 
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bring  them  upon  the  Stage  in  the  Treaty*  And  upon  Communication  to¬ 
gether,  They  were  willing  to  fend  a  Servant  of  their  own  to  the  Hague , 
who  fhould  deliver  to  their  Ambaffadour  the  King’s  Meffage  to  the  States 
General ,  as  an  Effect  of  their  Mediation  and  Credit  with  the  King.  And 
fo  it  was  delivered,  not  in  the  Form  of  a  Letter,  but  of  a  Meffage  in  the 
third  Perfon  to  the  States  General ,  figned  by  the  King  and  under  the  Signet  ■ 
and  the  Ambaffadours  fent  a  Gentleman  in  Poft  with  it. 

But  within  two  Days  a  new  Alarm  comes  from  France ;  and  all  that  ne  Dutch 
was  done  proved  to  be  to  no  Purpofe.  When  They  received  the  King’s  An-^fp'*  "* 
lofwer,  They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  as  fair  as  They  could  r0™e  acy>rf 
expedt ;  and  Monfieur  De  Lionne  fhewed  it  as  fuch  to  the  Dutch  Ambaffa-  sLum! 
dour,  who  finding  that  He  was  fatisfied  with  it,  and  by  him,  that  the 
King  was  fo  too,  fell  into  much  Paffion,  and  declared  “  that  it  was  not 
“  according  to  the  Confent  He  had  given  to  the  King  and  to  Monfieur 
££  De  Lionne ;  and  that  He  muft  proteft  againft  any  Treaty  to  be  entered 
“  into  upon  this  Declaration.”  He  put  him  then  in  Mind,  ££  that  He  had 
“  informed  the  King,  in  his  Prefence,  that  there  was  an  Article  in  the  late 
££  "Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  by  which  They  were  obliged  to  deli- 
££  ver  up  the  IJland  of  Poleroone  in  the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  Eaft-India  Company 
10  ££  of  London,  which  They  had  formerly  confent  ed  to  with  Cromwell,  but  had 
££  neither  delivered  it  then  nor  yet,  and  were  refolved  rather  to  continue  the 
££  JVar  than  to  part  with  it ;  which  He  had  declared,  when  with  Reference 
£c  to  all  other  Things  He  confented  to  the  Alternative:  And  if  the  King 
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££  would  not  releafe  that  Article  of  the  former  Treaty,  his  Matters  would 
££  not  enter  upon  any  new.” 

Whether  this  was  true  or  no  cannot  be  known.  But  Monfieur  De 
Lionne  came  in  great  Diforder  to  the  Lord  of  St.  Albatis ,  and  told  him  all 
that  the  Ambaffadour  had  faid,  and  confeffed  it  ££  to  be  very  true,  and  that 
££  the  King  remembered  it  well,  and  promifed  that  Article  fhould  be  re- 
30  “  leafed :  But  that  He,  not  clearly  underftanding  the  Delivery  of  it  to  be 
<£  contained  in  a  former  Treaty,  and  knowing  it  had  been  many  Years  in 
££  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Dutch ,  and  that  it  ftill  remained  fo,  thought  it  had 
££  been  comprehended  in  the  Alternative,  and  forgat  to  infert  it  in  the 
££  Paper  that  was  fent  to  the  King,  for  which  He  afked  a  thoufand  Pardons ; 

££  and  made  it  his  Suit  to  the  King  that  He  would  yield  to  it,  and  that  a 
££  Treaty  that  was  fo  neceffary  to  the  Good  of  Chrifiendom  might  not  be 
££  extinguifhed  upon  his  Negligence  and  Want  of  Memory which  was  a 
ftrange  Excufe  for  a  Minifter  of  his  known  Sagacity. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Albatis  refufed  to  tranfmit  any  fuch  Tergiverfation  to  the 
40  King,  and  faid,  ££  He  knew  the  King  would  never  confent  to  it ;  and  that 
££  this  Manner  of  Proceeding,  after  that  his  Majefty  had  confented  to  what 
££  themfelves  propofed,  would  fhut  out  all  future  Confidence  of  their  Sin* 

££  cerity.”  Monfieur  De  Lionne  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  out  of  Coun¬ 
tenance,  as  a  Man  confcious  to  himfelf  of  a  great  Overfight,  and  defired  him, 

££  that  He  would  meet  the  Dutch  Ambaffadour  at  his  Lodging,  that  They 
££  might  together  endeavour  to  remove  him  from  the  Obftinacy  He  pro- 
£c  feffed  which  the  Earl  was  contented  to  do,  and  the  Ambaffadour,  how 
unwillingly  foever,  was  prevailed  with  to  meet  at  the  Time  appointed:  But 
They  were  no  fooner  met,  and  Monfieur  De  Lionne  entered  upon  the  Argu- 
foment  of  Poleroone ,  but  the  Ambaffadour  fell  into  a  rude  Paflion,  and  faid, 

££  the  War  fhould  determine  it.”  And  when  the  Earl  of  St.  Albatis  began 
to  fpcak  of  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  the  Demand,  and  entered  upon  the  foul 
Manner  in  which  They  had  firft  taken  that  Ifland  from  the  Englifh ,  who 
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were  in  Pofieflion  of  it ;  He  told  him,  “  that  He  had  Nothing  to  lay  to 
“  him,”  and  ufed  much  other  Language  unfit  for  the  other  to  hear,  and 
which  He  had  returned  with  Intereft,  if  Monfieur  De  Lionne  had  not  inter- 
pofed,  and  been  very  defirous  the  Conference  Ihould  end,  the  Ambaffadour’s 
Infolence  being  not  to  be  endured :  And  fo  They  parted,  Lionne  feeming 
very  much  offended ;  and  He  complained  to  the  King,  and  the  Earl  gave 
the  Account  of  all  to  his  Majefty. 

The  French  King  was  no  lefs  furprifed  and  offended  when  He  heard  what 
Meffage  the  King  had  fent  to  the  States  (which  He  was  advertifed  of  by  an 
Exprefs  from  Holland) ,  than  De  Wit  had  been  at  the  Delivery  of  it,  who  ro 
prelently  knew  the  Drift  of  it,  and  could  not  forbear  to  tell  the  States , 

“  that  the  Defign  was  only  to  ftir  up  the  People  againft  the  Magiftrates, 

<(  and  indeed  to  make  them  the  Judges  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Peace 
And  He  knew  well  that  the  People  generally  were  no  Friends  to  the  Eafi- 
India  Company  (where  himfelf  had  a  great  Stock),  and  therefore  would  ne¬ 
ver  confent  that  a  Treaty  entered  into  Ihould  break  only  upon  their  Intereft; 
which  likewife  was  the  Reafon,  why  They  had  provided  that  that  Particu¬ 
lar  fhould  be  firft  confented  to,  before  any  Treaty  Ihould  be  agreed  upon. 
And  hereupon  He  prevailed  upon  the  States  Getteral  forthwith  to  declare  in 
the  Negative,  “  that  the  Treaty  fhould  not  be  at  the  Hague.”  But  at  the1Q 
fame  Time,  after  the  naming  again  of  Cologne  and  Francforty  They  added, 

“  that  if  the  King  defired  to  do  them  the  Honour  to  appoint  it  in  any  Place 
“  of  their  Dominions,  which  They  did  not  prefume  to  propofe ;  They  Ihould 
“  confent  that  it  might  be  at  Breda ,  or  Maejlricht ,”  or  a  Place  or  two  that 
They  named:  And  this  was  refolved  before  the  People  heard  that  the  King 
had  named  the  Hague ,  and  wondered  and  murmured  at  their  Refufal. 

The  King  of  France  took  it  ill,  that  at  a  Time  when  He  proceeded  with 
fo  much  Opennefs,  and  had  given  the  firft  Rife  to  a  Treaty,  and  opened 
the  Door  which  the  Hollander  peevifhly  fhut  againft  it,  by  his  own  offer¬ 
ing  the  Alternative,  which  the  King  had  fo  far  approved  as  to  make  his 
Election  ;  He  fhould  at  the  fame  Time,  without  communicating  it  to  him, 
fend  this  Overture  to  the  Hague :  Which  troubled  him  the  more,  that  it 
gave  him  Matter  of  Jealoufy  to  apprehend,  that  there  was  fome  other  un¬ 
derhand  Treaty  that  was  concealed  from  him,  and  contrived  by  the  Baron 
of  Ifola ,  who  He  knew  had  been  privately  at  the  Hague  and  had  Con¬ 
ference  with  De  Wit.  And  the  fame  Imagination  did  more  perplex  the 
Queen  Mother  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ,  who  looked  upon  this  as  a  De¬ 
vice  to  exclude  them  from  having  any  Share  in  the  Peace;  the  Earl  having 
digefted  the  Conclufion  in  his  own  Breaft,  that  in  what  Place  foever  the 
Treaty  fhould  be  held,  He  fhould  without  Doubt  be  intruded  in  the  Ma-,to 
nagery  of  it.  However  the  King  could  not  own  his  Part  of  the  Diilike, 
fince  his  Majefty  might  without  any  Violation  of  Friendfhip  make  the  Over¬ 
ture  by  Meffage  to  the  Hague ,  as  well  as  to  or  by  him :  Therefore  He 
feemed  to  take  no  Exception  to  it,  and  only  fent  the  King  Word,  “  that  He 
“  believed  the  Dutch  would  quickly  difcern,  that  this  Condefcenfion  in  his 
“  Majefty  proceeded  from  fome  Expectation  of  a  Party  amongft  the  People ' 

“  to  fecond  it;  and  therefore  He  was  confident  They  would  never  confent 
{£  to  treat  at  the  Hague.”  But  He  propofed,  “  as  the  beft  Way  for  Expe- 
“  dition,  that  it  might  be  at  Dover  ”  which  He  advifed  his  Majefty  not  to 
reject :  “  For  if  it  were  once  begun  there,  it  might  pofiibly,  and  He  would  yc 
“  further  it  all  He  could,  quickly  be  removed  to  Canterbury ,  and  probably 
t{  might  be  concluded  in  London.” 
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But  before  this  Meffage  arrived,  the  other  new  Demand  of  Poleroone , 
with  Monfieur  De  Dionne  s  Acknowledgement  of  the  Defed  of  his  Memory, 
and  that  He  ought  to  have  inferted  it  in  the  Paper  that  contained  the 
Alternative,  with  all  the  Excufes  He  made  for  it,  was  received ;  which 
feemed  to  put  an  End  to  all  Hopes  of  Peace.  The  King  was  highly  in-  neKUghigh- 
cenfed,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  Affront  contrived  by  Both  Parties  to  amufe ly  °Jfended- 
him.  Every  Body  concluded,  that  there  could  be  no  Safety  in  depending 
upon  any  Thing  that  could  be  offered  from  France ,  when  They  could  never 
be  without  as  reafonable  a  Pretence  as  They  had  at  prefent,  to  difclaim  or 
10  avoid  any  Conceflion  They  had  made  in  Writing.  That  the  Particular  de¬ 
manded  could  never  be  confented  to  by  his  Majefty,  without  fwerving  from 
the  common  Rules  of  Juftice,  and  the  Violation  of  his  own  Honour.  That 
though  it  did  not  immediately  concern  his  Majefty  in  his  own  Intereft  and 
the  Intereft  of  the  Crown,  which  was  an  Argument  ufed  in  France  for  his 
Majefty’s  not  infilling  upon  it,  it  was  however  an  unqueftionable  and  a  very 
confiderable  Intereft  of  his  Subjeds,  which  He  was  in  [uftice  bound  to 
maintain,  and  which  in  Juftice  He  had  no  Power  to  releafe.  It  was  an  In¬ 
tereft  fo  valuable,  that  Cromwell  had  infifted  upon  it  fo  refolutely,  that 
They  had  confented  to  it  as  a  principal  Article  of  the  Peace  He  made  with 
them ;  by  which  He  gained  great  Reputation  with  the  People.  And 
his  Majefty  had  thought  himfelf  fo  much  concerned  in  Honour  not  to  fuffer 
his  Subjeds  to  be  deprived  of  that  Right  which  Cromwell  had  vindicated 
(though  by  his  Death  it  came  not  to  be  executed),  that  He  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  the  Treaty  that  had  been  concluded  ftnce  his  happy  Return,  until 
They  confented  to  and  renewed  the  fame  Article,  and  promifed  the  Rede¬ 
livery  of  the  faid  Ifland  to  the  Englijh  by  fuch  a  Day  :  And  their  having 
broken  their  Faith  in  not  delivering  it  according  to  the  laft  Treaty,  and  with 
very  offenlive  Circumftances,  his  Majefty  had  declared  to  be  a  principal 
Caufe  of  the  War,  and  made  them  unqueftionably  to  appear  the  firft  Ag- 
50  greffor.  And  in  that  Refped,  his  Honour  could  not  receive  a  more  mor¬ 
tal  Wound  than  in  releafing  that  Article,  which  concerned  the  Eftates  of 
other  Men,  and  would  in  the  Opinion  of  the  World  draw  the  Guilt  of  the 
War  upon  himfelf,  or,  which  would  be  as  bad,  the  Reproach  of  having 
purchafed  a  'Peace  upon  very  difhonourable  Conditions  to  himfelf,  at  the 
.  Charge  and  with  the  Eftates  of  his  Subjeds. 

Upon  the  Whole,  the  King  refolved  rather  to  undergo  the  Hazard  of  the  And re/aw 
War  upon  what  Difadvantage  foever,  than  to  confent  to  a  Propofition  fo  tw°rjtinue tbe 
difhonourable  :  And  a  Difpatch  was  prefen tly  fent  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ^ 
with  a  very  lively  Refentment  “  of  the  Indignity  offered  to  the  King,  in 
40  “  receding  from  what  was  offered  by  themfelves,  and  in  afking  what  He  was 
“  refolved  never  to  grant.”  And  all  were  enjoined  to  review  all  that  had 
been  refolved  for  the  War,  and  to  give  the  utmoft  Advancement  to  it  that 
was  poffible  :  And  without  Doubt,  if  Spain  had  yet  put  itfelf  into  any  Pof- 
ture  to  defend  itfelf  againft  the  Power  that  was  even  ready  to  invade  it,  and 
to  ad  any  Part  towards  the  Support  of  a  common  Intereft ;  the  King  would 
hardly  have  been  perfuaded  to  have  hearkened  more  to  any  Propofitions 
from  France. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  new  Overtures  and  new  Importunities  were 
fent  from  France .  “  It  was  true,  that  the  Dutch  had  always  protefted  New  over- 

5o“  againft  making  a  Peace  or  confenting  to  a  Treaty  without  the  Releale 
“of  Folerooj/ie\  which  his  Chrift ian  Majefty  had  confented  to,  and  could 
“  not  recede  from  it  without  their  Confent,  though  the  Mention  of  it  had 
“  been  unfortunately  omitted  by  Motifieur  De  Dionne :  But  his  Majefty  pro- 
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u  mifed  and  engaged  his  Royal  Word,  that  when  the  Treaty  fhould  be  en- 
tc  tered  into,  He  would  ufe  all  his  Credit  and  Authority  to  perfuade  the 
States  General  to  recede  from  their  Obftinacy,  and  to  make  no  Alteration  in 
the  lad;  Treaty;  but  that  all  Things  fhould  remain  as  had  been  fettled  by  it. 

“  And  if  He  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  fatisfy  him  therein,  as  He  did 
“  fear  that  there  was  upon  their  particular  Intered  fome  peremptory  Refolu- 
“  tion  fixed,  from  whence  They  would  not  be  removed  as  to  the  Main;  yet 
i£  in  that  Cafe  He  did  in  no  Degree  defpair  of  obliging  them  to  give  a  con- 
<c  fiderable  Sum  of  Money  for  Recompenfe  thereof,  which  He  defired  might 
u  fatisfy  the  King,  who  would  find  himfelf  at  much  Eafe  by  it.  And  if  10 
££  the  Commifiioners  once  met  and  the  Treaty  was  begun,  it  would  not  be 
“  difiolved  before  a  Peace  drould  be  concluded;  and  that  the  French  Am- 
£C  badadours,  as  foon  as  They  met,  fhould  propofe  a  Cefiation  from  all  Adis 
££  of  Hoftility,  which  He  expected  fhould  be  as  foon  yielded  to  as  propofed; 
u  and  that  already  They  had  promifed  that  their  Fleet  Jhould  remain  in  their 
££  Harbours  till  the  Middle  of  May,  before  which  Time  the  Treaty  might 
well  begin.”  And  from  the  prefent  Time  the  Fre?ich  King  promifed, 
that  no  hodile  A£t  fhould  be  done  by  him,  and  that  his  own  Fleet  fhould 
££  not  ftir  out  of  their  Port ;  and  that  his  Ambafiadours  fhould  in  all 
Things  behave  themfelves  as  his  Majefty  could  wifh,  that  Particular  onlyao 
of  Poleroone  excepted,  in  which  They  fhould  do  as  He  had  promifed.” 

The  King  had  by  this  Time  had  Recourfe  to  all  the  Inventions  and  De¬ 
vices,  which  might  yet  enable  him  to  fet  out  a  Fleet  that  might  be  able  to 
fight  the  Enemy ;  but  in  vain.  He  found  all  Men  of  the  fame  Opinion 
They  had  been,  that  He  mud:  be  upon  the  Defend ve  in  the  Manner  ex- 
preffed  before,  and  expert  the  End  of  the  Summer  before  He  could  draw 
his  Ships  together ;  and  that  there  was  an  univerfal  Impatience  for  Peace : 

So  that  when  the  Warmth  of  his  Indignation  was  a  little  remitted,  He  was 
very  willing  to  hear  any  Thing  that  might  revive  the  Hope  of  a  Treaty, 
when  this  lad  Overture  from  Paris  arrived ;  upon  which  He  prefently  con-  30 
vened  the  Council,  that  He  might  take  a  fpeedy  Refolution  what  He  was 
to  do,  for  He  faw  many  Conveniences  might  be  loft  by  the  not  fpeedily  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  Treaty,  if  it  were  to  be  entered  upon  at  all.  The  Protef- 
tation  and  Promife  of  Fra?ice  to  afiift  in  all  Things,  that  Particular  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  for  his  Majedy’s  Service,  and  his  Promife  even  in  that,  made  him 
willing  to  believe  that  they  might  be  real :  The  Hope  of  Recompenfe  for 
it  feemed  little  inferiour  to  the  Redelivery  of  the  Idand,  and  was  an  equal 
Satisfaction  to  his  Majefty’s  Honour.  And  it  feemed  the  more  probable  to 
be  compafled,  in  that  De  Wit  in  his  private  Conference  with  the  Baron  of 
Ifolaj  in  all  his  Pafiion  in  which  He  would  not  endure  the  Mention  of  the  4° 
Delivery  of  Poleroone ,  and  faid,  ££  that  the  States  would  perifh  before  They 
t£  would  part  with  it,”  concluded,  ££  that  He  would  not  fay  that  They  might 
“  not  be  perfuaded  to  give  fome  Recompenfe  for  it.” 

And  many  believed  that  the  Eajl-India  Company,  which  was  only  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Intered:  of  it,  would  choofe  rather  to  receive  a  good  Recom¬ 
penfe  than  the  Idand  itfclf,  which  was  a  barren,  fandy  Soil,  which  yielded 
no  Fruit,  but  only  Nutmegs,  which  was  the  foie  Commodity  it  bore,  and 
is  a  Commodity  of  great  Value.  But  when  They  were  bound  to  give  it  up 
to  Cromwell ,  there  had  been  immediate  Order  fent  to  cut  down  all  the 
Trees  upon  the  Idand;  which  Order  would  be  now  again  repeated:  And 
fo  no  lefs  than  (even  Years  mud  expire  before  any  Fruit  could  be  expected 
from  thence.  And  it  was  fo  far  from  any  Englifh  FaCtory,  and  fo  near  to 
the  Dutch ,  that  They  would  eafily  pofiefs  themfelves  of  it  again  when  They 
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had  a  Mind  to  it.  And  therefore  if  the  Company  might  have  Money,  or 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  Nutmegs  delivered  to  them,  as  might,  befides  being 
enough  for  the  Expenfe  of  England ,  bear  a  Part  in  the  foreign  Trade  (which 
had  been  mentioned  by  fome  Merchants  of  that  Company),  it  might  be  rea- 
fonably  preferable  to  the  Ifland. 

Whatsoever  Refolution  fhould  in  the  End  be  taken,  this  Expedient  of 
Recompenfe  gave  a  Hint  to  a  Counfel  that  had  not  been  yet  thought  of, 
which  was  to  leave  the  Bufinefs  of  Polerooiie  to  the  foie  Managery  of  the 
Eaft-India  Company,  who  fhould  be  advifed  to  choofe  fome  Members  of 
1°  their  own,  who  fhould  go  over  with  the  Ambaffadours,  and  receive  all  Ad¬ 
vice  and  Afliftance  from  them  in  the  Conduct  of  their  Pretences  :  And  They 
would  be  the  WitnefTes  of  what  the  King  infifted  upon  on  their  Behalf ;  and 
would  like  wife  judge,  if  Nothing  prevented  the  Peace  but  that  Intereft,  how 
far  it  fhould  be  infifted  on. 

The  Eajl-India  Company  was  fent  for,  and  were  told  ££  that  the  King m  Haft-ini’ 

<£  had  Hope  of  a  Treaty  for  Peace,  which  He  prefumed  would  be  Welcome 

<£  to  them :  He  heard  that  the  greateft  Difficulty  and  ObftruCtion  that  was  Elation  to 

“  like  to  arife  would  be  concerning  their  Intereft  in  the  Ifland  of  Poleroone , 

<£  which  He  was  refolved  never  to  abandon.  But  becaufe  He  heard  likewife 
20  ££  that  the  Dutch  did  intend  to  offer  a  Recompenfe  rather  than  to  reftore 
“  the  Place,  and  that  the  Recompenfe  might  be  fuch  as  might  be  as  agreeable 
“  to  them  (of  which  He  would  not  take  upon  him  to  judge,  but  leave  it 
“  entirely  to  themfelves),  He  had  given  them  this  timely  Notice  of  it,  that 
££  They  might  bethink  themfelves  what  was  fit  for  them  to  do,  upon  a  Proff 
££  peCt  of  all  that  might  probably  occur ;  and  that  They  might  make  Choice 
££  of  fuch  Perfons  amongft  themfelves,  who  beft  underftood  their  Affairs,  to 
££  the  End  that  when  the  Treaty  fhould  be  agreed  upon  and  the  Place  ap- 
£c  pointed,  and  his  Majefty  had  refolved  what  Ambaffadours  He  would  fend 
££  (of  all  which  They  fhould  have  feafonable  Notice),  thofe  Perfons  elected 
30  £t  by  them  as  their  Commiffioners  might  go  over  with  the  Ambaffadours;  , 

££  that  when  that  Point  came  into  Debate,  and  the  Dutch  fhould  call  fome 
££  of  their  Eaft- India  Company  to  inform  them,  They  likewife  might  be 
t£  ready  to  advertife  his  Ambaffadours  of  whatfoever  might  advance  their 
££  Pretences:  And  if  a  Recompenfe  was  to  be  confidered,  They  might  enter 
££  into  that  Confultation  with  the  other  Deputies ;  and  that  They  fhould  be 
u  fure  to  receive  all  the  Advice  and  Afliftance  from  his  Ambaffadours,  that 
££  They  could  require  or  ftand  in  Need  of.”  The  Company  received  this 
Information  from  his  Majefty  with  all  Demonftration  of  Duty  and  Submif- 
fion,  giving  humble  Thanks  for  his  Majefty’s  Bounty  and  Care  of  their 
40 Intereft;  and  faid,  ££  They  would  not  fail  to  make  Choice  of  a  Commit- 
££  tee  to  attend  the  Ambaffadours,  when  They  fhould  know  it  would  be 
££  feafonable.” 

The  King  thought  it  now  Time  to  receive  the  Advice  of  his  whole  Coun-  The  King  eon - 
cil-Board  upon  this  Affair,  which  had  been  hitherto  only  debated  before  the  ^cmndiupff 
Committee  for  foreign  Affairs :  And  fo  They  being  aflembled,  an  Account 
was  given  of  all  that  had  paffed,  with  all  its  Circumftances,  in  France ,  France, 
and  in  Holland  by  the  Baron  of  Ifola  and  by  the  Swedes  Ambaffadours.  And 
his  Majefty  faid  thereupon,  ££  that  He  had  yet  taken  no  Refolution,  and  had 
££  been  fo  provoked  by  the  Mifcarriage  of  France ,  that  He  would  have  been 
5o“  glad  to  have  put  himfelf  into  a  better  Pofture,  and  not  thought  farther  of 
££  a  Treaty,  till  there  fhould  appear  a  more  favourable  Conjuncture :  But 
,££They  now  underftood  as  much  as  He  did  with  Reference  to  the  State 
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“  He  was  in  both  at  Home  and  abroad,  and  that  He  was  refolded  to  follow 
“  their  Advice.” 

All  the  Obje&ions  which  had  been  forefeen  before,  and  the  Confidera- 
tions  thereupon,  were  renewed  and  again  debated :  And  in  the  End  there 
was  a  general  Concurrence,  “  that  his  Majefty  fhould  embrace  the  Oppor- 
«  tunity  of  a  Treaty ;  and  if  a  reafonable  Peace  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
“  be  very  grateful  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  was  weary  of  the  War ; 

“  and  that  his  Majefty  fhould  lofe  no  Time  in  returning  fuch  a  Difpatch  to 
“  Paris ,  as  might  bring  on  the  Treaty.”  And  fome  of  the  Lords  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  declare,  “  that  the  Confideration  of  Poleroone  was  not  of  ia 
“  that  Importance,  nor  could  be  thought  fo  by  the  Eaft-India  Company 
«  themfelves,  as  that  the  infilling  upon  it  fhould  deprive  the  Kingdom  of 
<c  a  Peace  that  was  fo  neceffary  for  it.”  But  the  King  thought  the  entering 
upon  that  Argument  was  not  yet  feafonable :  But  He  gave  Order  for  the 
Difpatch  to  be  prepared  for  France. 

There  were  two  material  Points  not  yet  determined,  the  firft  of  which 
was  fit  to  be  inferted  into  the  prefent  Difpatch ;  which  was  the  Nomination 
of  the  Place  where  the  Treaty  fhould  be.  Some  were  of  Opinion,  “  that 
“  his  Majefty  fhould  lay  Hold  of  the  Overture  that  had  been  made  from 
“  France ,  which  was  fince  likewife  confirmed  by  Holland ,  that  the  "Treaty  to 
“  fhould  he  at  Dover :”  But  They  changed  their  Minds,  when  They  well 
confidered  that  the  fame  Objections  would  be  naturally  made  againft  Dover 
on  the  King’s  Behalf,  that  had  been  made  by  the  Dutch  againft  the  Hague ; 
and  that  the  People  there,  and  lefs  at  Canterbury ,  were  not  incapable  of  any 
Impreflions,  which  the  numerous  Trains  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch  would 
be  ready  to  imprint  in  them.  In  a  Word  ;  there  was  much  more  fit  to  be 
conlidered  upon  that  Point,  than  is  fit  to  be  remembered.  The  Conclufion 
was,  cc  that  Breda ,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Dutch ,  fhould  be  the 
“Place  the  King  would  accept;”  which  was  added  to  the  Difpatch  for 
Paris ,  and  prefently  fent  away.  30 

The  other  Matter  undetermined  of  was  the  Choice  of  Ambaffadours, 
which  had  been  never  entered  upon.  The  King  had  fpoken  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  what  Perfons  would  be  fit  to  be  employed  in  that  Negotiation,  when 
the  Time  fhould  be  ripe  for  it;  and  took  Notice,  as  He  did  frequently,  of 
the  fmall  Choice  He  had  of  Men  well  acquainted  with  Bufinefs  of  that 
Nature  :  Upon  which  He  had  named  to  the  King  the  Lord  Hollis ,  who  had 
been  lately  Ambafladour  in  France ,  and  was  in  all  Refpe&s  equal  to  any 
Bufinefs,  and  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  of  his  Bedchamber,  who  had  fhewed  fo 
great  Abilities  in  his  late  Negotiation  in  Sweden.  Upon  the  naming  of  whom 
his  Majefty  faid,  “  They  were  Both  very  fit,  and  that  He  would  think  of  4a 
“  no  other :”  So  that  when  all  other  Particulars  were  adjufted  with  Refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Treaty,  the  King,  without  farther  confulting  it,  declared, 

“  that  He  intended  to  fend  thofe  two  his  Ambaffadours  for  the  Treaty,” 
before  either  of  them  knew  or  thought  of  the  Employment.  And  when  his 
Majefty  told  them  of  it,  He  bade  them  repair  to  the  Chancellor  for  their 
InftruCtions.  And  this  gave  new  Thoughts  of  Heart  to  the  Lord  Arling¬ 
ton ,  who  had  defigned  himfelf  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford ,  who  was  newly 
made  a  Privy  Counfellor  and  Controller  of  the  Houfhold  upon  the  Death 
of  Sir  Hugh  Pollard ,  for  the  Performance  of  that  Service  ;  and  thought  him¬ 
felf  the  better  qualified  for  it  by  his  late  Alliance  in  Holland ,  by  his  Mar-  50 
riage  with  the  Daughter  of  Motijieur  Beverwaert ,  a  natural  Son  of  Prince 
Maurice.  And  this  Difappointment  went  very  near  him  ;  though  the  other 
.had  not  the  leaft  Thought  that  He  had  any  fuch  Thing  in  his  Heart,  but 
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advifed  it  purely  as  They  were  the  fitted;  Perfons  who  could  be  thought  of; 
and  their  Abilities,  which  were  well  thought  of  before,  were  very  notorious 
in  this  Negotiation. 

The  Swedijh  Ambafiadours,  who  were  the  only  Mediators,  prepared  The  Swedifh 
likewife  to  go  to  the  Treaty,  having  agreed  with  the  King,  “that  if  thef^S^ 
“  Treaty  fhould  not  produce  a  Peace,”  of  which  They  who  hoped  mod; 
were  not  confident,  “  that  Crown  would  immediately  declare  for  the  King, 

“  and  unite  itfelf  to  his  Intered  both  againd  the  Dutch  and  the  French'” 
their  Army  at  that  Time,  being  held  the  bed:  in  Europe ,  under  the  Com- 
jomand  of  their  General  TVrangely  being  near  the  States  Dominions.  And 
for  the  better  confirming  them  in  that  Difpofition,  the  Chancellor  had 
brought  the  Baron  of  Ifola  to  a  Conference  with  the  Swedes  Ambafiadours, 
and  begun  that  Treaty  between  them  which  was  fhortly  after  finifhed,  and 
known  by  the  Style  of  the  Triple  Alliancey  that  was  the  fird  Ad  that  de¬ 
tached  the  Swede  from  Fra?tce :  And  for  the  prefent  the  King  himfelf  found 
Means  to  fupply  the  Crown  of  Sweden  with  a  Sum  of  Money  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  their  Army. 

All  Things  being  thus  adjuded,  and  the  Place  of  the  Treaty  being  on 
all  Hands  agreed  to  be  Breda ,  and  Notice  being  fent  from  Paris ,  “  that  their 
io“  Ambafiadours  were  departed  from  thence;”  the  King  thought  himfelf  as 
much  concerned  in  the  Expedition  in  Relped  of  the  Ceflation,  which  th q  French 
promifed  to  obtain  in  the  very  Entrance  into  the  Treaty ;  and  it  was  now  the 
Month  of  May.  And  fo  his  Ambafiadours  were  difpatched,  and  arrived 
there  before  the  Middle  of  that  Month,  with  an  Equipage  worthy  their  Maf- 
ter  who  fent  them. 

There  happened  at  this  Time  an  Accident  that  made  a  fatal  Breach  into  The  Death  of 
the  Chancellor’s  Fortune,  with  a  Gap  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  that  Ruin 
which  foon  after  was  poured  upon  him.  The  Earl  of  Southampton ,  the  Trea- 
furer,  with  whom  He  had  an  entire  fad;  Friendfhip,  and  who,  when  They 
?o  were  together,  had  Credit  enough  with  the  King  and  at  the  Board  to  pre¬ 
vent,  at  lead  to  defer,  any  very  unreafonable  Refolution,  was  now  ready 
to  expire  with  the  Stone ;  a  Difeafe  that  had  kept  him  in  great  Pain  many 
Months,  and  for  which  He  had  fent  to  Paris  for  a  Surgeon  to  be  cut,  but 
had  deferred  it  too  long  by  the  Phyficians  not  agreeing  what  the  Difeafe 
was  :  So  that  at  lad:  He  grew  too  weak  to  apply  that  Remedy.  They  who 
had  with  fo  much  Induftry,  and  as  They  thought  Certainty,  prevailed  with 
the  King  at  Oxford  to  have  removed  him  from  that  Office,  had  never  fince 
intermitted  the  purfuing  the  Defign,  and  perfuaded  his  Majedy,  “  that  his 
“Service  had  differed  exceedingly  by  his  receding  from  his  Purpofe;”  and 
40  did  not  think  their  Triumph  notorious  enough,  if  They  differed  him  to  die 
in  the  Office :  Infomuch  as  when  He  grew  fo  weak  that  it  is  true  He  could 
not  fign  any  Orders  with  his  Hand,  which  was  four  or  five  Days  before  his 
Death,  They  had  again  perfuaded  the  King  to  fend  for  the  Staff.  But  the 
Chancellor  again  prevailed  with  him  not  to  do  fo  ungracious  an  ACt  to  a 
Servant  who  had  ferved  him  and  his  Father  fo  long  and  fo  eminently,  to  fo 
little  Purpofe  as  the  ravifhing  an  Office  unfeafonably,  which  mud  within 
five  or  fix  Days  fall  into  his  Hands ;  as  it  did  within  lefs  Time  by  his 
Death. 

* 

He  was  a  Perfon  of  extraordinary  Parts,  of  Faculties  very  difcerning  and  Hucuraaer. 
*0 a  Judgment  very  profound,  great  Eloquence  in  his  Delivery,  without  the 
lead  Affectation  of  Words,  for  He  always  fpake  bed  on  the  hidden.  In 
the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles,  He  was  looked  upon  amongd  thole  Lords 
who  were  lead  inclined  to  the  Court,  and  fo  mod  acceptable  to  the  Peo- 
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pie :  He  was  in  Truth  not  obliged  by  the  Court,  and  thought  himfelf  op- 
preffed  by  it,  which  his  great  Spirit  could  not  bear ;  and  fo  He  had  for 
fome  Years  forbore  to  be  much  feen  there,  which  was  imputed  to  a  Habit 
of  Melancholy,  to  which  He  was  naturally  inclined,  though  it  appeared 
more  in  his  Countenance  than  in  his  Converfation,  which  to  thofe  with 
whom  He  was  acquainted  was  very  cheerful. 

The  great  Friendfhip  that  had  been  between  their  Fathers  made  many 
believe,  that  there  was  a  Confidence  between  the  Earl  of  EJfex  and  him ; 
which  was  true  to  that  Degree  as  could  be  between  Men  of  fo  different  Na¬ 
tures  and  Underftandings.  And  when  They  came  to  the  Parliament  in  the  io 
Year  1640,  They  appeared  Both  unfatisfied  with  the  Prudence  and  Politicks 
of  the  Court,  and  were  not  referved  in  declaring  it,  when  the  great  Offi¬ 
cers  were  called  in  Queftion  for  great  Tranfgreffions  in  their  feveral  Admi- 
niftrations:  But  in  the  Profecution  there  was  great  Difference  in  their  Paf- 
fions  and  their  Ends.  The  Earl  of  EJfex  was  a  great  Lover  of  Juftice,  and 
could  not  have  been  tempted  to  confent  to  the  Opprefiion  of  an  innocent 
Man :  But  in  the  difcerning  the  feveral  Species  of  Guilt,  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tioning  the  Degrees  of  Punifhment  to  the  Degree  of  Guilt,  He  had  no  Fa¬ 
culties  or  Meafure  of  judging ;  nor  was  above  the  Temptation  of  general  Pre¬ 
judice,  and  it  may  be  of  particular  Difobligations  and  Refentments,  which  2o 
proceeded  from  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Judgment,  not  the  Malice  of  his  Na¬ 
ture.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  not  only  an  exadl  Oblerver  of  Juftice, 
but  fo  clearfighted  a  Difcerner  of  all  the  Circumftances  which  might  dif- 
guife  it,  that  no  falfe  or  fraudulent  Colour  could  impofe  upon  him  ;  and  of 
fo  fincere  and  impartial  a  Judgment,  that  no  Prejudice  to  the  Perfon  of  any 
Man  made  him  lefs  awake  to  his  Caufe ;  but  believed  that  there  is  aliquid 
et  in  Hojle?n  Nefas ,  and  that  a  very  ill  Man  might  be  very  unjuftly 
dealt  with. 

This  Difference  of  Faculties  divided  them  quickly  in  the  Progrefs  of  thole 
Bufineffes,  in  the  Beginning  whereof  They  were  Both  of  one  Mind.  They  30 
Both  thought  the  Crown  had  committed  great  Excefles  in  the  Exercife  of 
its  Power,  which  the  one  thought  could  not  be  otherwife  prevented,  than  by 
its  being  deprived  of  it :  The  Confequence  whereof  the  other  too  well  un- 
derftood,  and  that  the  abfolute  taking  away  that  Power  that  might  do  Hurt, 
would  likewife  take  away  fome  of  that  which  was  neceffary  for  the  doing 
Good ;  and  that  a  Monarch  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  fundamental  Right, 
without  fuch  a  lafting  Wound  to  Monarchy  itfelf,  that  They  who  have  moft 
Shelter  from  it  and  ftand  neareft  to  it,  the  Nobility,  could  not  continue  long 
in  their  native  Strength,  if  the  Crown  received  a  Maim.  Which  if  the  Earl 
of  EJfex  had  comprehended,  who  fet  as  great  a  Price  upon  Nobility  as  any  4© 
Man  living  did,  He  could  never  have  been  wrought  upon  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  own  Undoing  ;  which  the  other  knew  was  unavoidable,  if  the 
King  were  undone.  So  They  were  Both  fatisfied  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
had  countenanced  fome  high  Proceedings,  which  could  not  be  fupported  by 
any  Rules  of  Juftice,  though  the  Policy  of  Ireland ,  and  the  conftant  Courfe 
oblerved  in  the  Government  of  that  Kingdom,  might  have  excufed  and  juf- 
tified  many  of  the  high  Proceedings  with  which  He  was  reproached :  And 
They  who  had  now  the  Advantage-Ground,  by  being  thought  to  be  moft 
folicitous  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  moft  vigilant  that  the  fame 
Outrages  might  not  be  tranfplanted  out  of  the  other  Kingdom  into  this, ;? 
looked  upon  him  as  having  the  ftrongeft  Influence  upon  the  Counfels  of 
England  as  well  as  Governour  of  Ireland*  Then  He  had  declared  himfelf 
fo  averfe  and  irreconcilable  to  the  Sedition  andRebellion  of  the  Scots ,  that 
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the  whole  Nation  had  contra&ed  fo  great  an  Animofity  againft  him,  that 
lefs  than  his  Life  could  not  fecure  them  from  the  Fears  They  had  conceived 
of  him :  And  this  Fury  of  theirs  met  with  a  full  Concurrence  from  thofe  of 
the  Engliff ,  who  could  not  compafs  their  own  Ends  without  their  Help. 

And  this  Combination  too  foon  drew  the  Farl  of  Effex ,  who  had  none  of 
their  Ends,  into  their  Party,  to  fatisfy  his  Pride  and  his  Palfion,  in  removing 
a  Man  who  feemed  to  have  no  Regard  for  him ;  for  the  Stories,  which  were 
then  made  of  Difobligations  from  the  Earl  of  Strafford  towards  the  Earl  of 
Clanrickard ,  were  without  any  Foundation  of  Truth. 

10  The  Earl  of  Southampton ,  who  had  Nothing  of  Obligation,  and  Some-* 
what  of  Prejudice  to  fome  high  Ads  of  Power  which  had  been  exercifed  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford ,  was  not  unwilling  that  they  fhould  be  fo  far  looked 
into  and  examined,  as  might  raife  more  Caution  and  Apprehenfion  in  Men 
of  great  Authority  of  the  Confequence  of  fuch  Excefies.  But  when  He  dif- 
cerned  irregular  Ways  entered  into  to  punifh  thofe  Irregularities,  and  which 
might  be  attended  with  as  ill  Confequences,  and  that  They  intended  to 
compound  one  great  Crime  out  of  feveral  fmaller  Trefpaftes,  and,  to  ufe 
their  own  Style,  to  complicate  a  Treafon  out  of  Mifdemeanors ,  and  fo  to  take 
away  his  Life  for  what  He  might  be  fined  and  imprifoned  ;  He  firfl  diffuaded 
20  and  then  abhorred  that  Exorbitance,  and  more  abhorred  it,  when  He  found 
it  paflionately  and  malicioufly  refolved  by  a  diredt  Combination. 

From  this  Time  He  and  the  Earl  of  Effex  were  perfectly  divided  and  fe- 
parated,  and  feldom  afterwards  concurred  in  the  fame  Opinion :  But  as  He 
worthily  and  bravely  ftood  in  the  Gap  in  the  Defence  of  that  great  Man’s 
Life,  fo  He  did  afterwards  oppofe  all  thofe  Invafions,  which  were  every 
Day  made  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  upon  the  Rights  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  Privileges  of  the  Peers,  which  the  Lords  were  willing  to  facrifice  to  the 
lifeful  Humour  of  the  other.  And  by  this  Means,  whilfL  moil  of  the 
King’s  Servants  lifted  themfelves  with  the  Confpirators  in  promoting  all 
30  Things  which  were  ingrateful  to  him,  this  Lord,  who  had  no  Relation  to 
his  Service,  was  looked  upon  as  a  Courtier ;  and  by  the  Strength  of  his  Rea- 
fon  gave  fuch  a  Check  to  their  Proceedings,  that  He  became  little  lefs  odious 
to  them  than  the  Court  itfelf;  and  fo  much  the  more  odious,  becaufe  as 
He  was  fuperiour  to  their  Temptations,  fo  his  unqueftionable  Integrity  was 
out  of  their  Reach,  and  made  him  contemn  their  Power  as  much  as  their 
Malice. 

He  had  all  the  Deteftation  imaginable  of  the  civil  War,  and  difcerned 
the  difmal  Effects  it  would  produce,  more  than  moft  other  Men,  which 
made  him  do  all  He  could  to  prevent  it.  But  when  it  could  not  be  avoided, 

40  He  made  no  Scruple  how  to  difpofe  of  himfelf,  but  frankly  declared  for 
the  King,  who  had  a  juft  Senfe  of  the  Service  He  had  done  him,  and  made 
him  then  both  of  his  Privy  Council  and  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber, 
without  the  leaft  Application  or  Delire  of  his,  and  when  moft  of  thofe  who 
were  under  Both  thofe  Relations  had  chofen,  as  the  much  ftronger,  the  Re¬ 
bels  Side :  And  his  receiving  thofe  Obligations  at  that  prefent  was  known 
to  proceed  more  from  his  Duty  than  his  Ambition.  He  had  all  the  Fidelity 
that  God  requires,  and  all  the  Affedion  to  the  Perfon  of  the  King  that  his 
Duty  fuggefted  to  him  was  due,  without  any  Reverence  for  or  Compliance 
with  his  Infirmities  or  Weaknefs ;  which  made  him  many  Times  uneafy  to 
5c  the  King,  efpecially  in  all  Confultations  towards  Peace,  in  which  He  was 
always  defirous  that  his  Majefty  fhould  yield  more  than  He  was  inclined 
to  do. 
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He  was  in  his  Nature  melancholick,  and  referred  in  his  Converfation, 
except  towards  thofe  with  whom  He  was  very  well  acquainted  ;  with  whom 
He  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  upon  Occafion  light  and  pleafant.  He  was 
naturally  lazy,  and  indulged  overmuch  Eafe  to  himfelf:  Yet  as  no  Man 
had  a  quicker  Apprehenfion  or  folider  Judgment  in  Bufmefs  of  all  Kinds, 
fo,  when  it  had  a  hopeful  Profpecft,  no  Man  could  keep  his  Mind  longer 
bent,  and  take  more  Pains  in  it.  In  the  Treaty  at  Uxbridge ,  which  was  a 
continued  Fatigue  of  twenty  Days,  He  never  flept  four  Hours  in  a  Night,  who 
had  never  ufed  to  allow  himfelf  lefs  than  ten,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Treaty 
was  much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  Beginning ;  which  made  the  Chan-  10 
cellor  to  tell  the  King  when-They  returned  to  Oxford ,  “  that  if  Fie  would 
“  have  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  good  Health  and  good  Humour,  He  muft 
4C  give  him  good  Store  of  Bufinefs  to  do. 

H  i  s  Perfon  was  of  a  fmall  Stature ;  his  Courage,  as  all  his  other 
Faculties,  very  great ;  having  no  Sign  of  Fear  or  Senfe  of  Danger,  when 
He  was  in  a  Place  where  He  ought  to  be  found.  When  the  King 
had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  Oxford  in  Order  to  his  Efcape  to  the  Scotch 
Army,  and  Fairfax  had  brought  his  Army  before  the  Town  ;  in  fome  De¬ 
bate  at  the  Council-Board,  there  being  fome  Mention  of  Prince  Rupert  with 
Reference  to  his  Dignity  in  a  large  Degree  above  all  of  the  Nobility,  the  xo 
Earl  of  Southampton ,  who  never  ufed  to  fpeak  indecently,  ufed  fome  Expref* 
dons,  which,  being  unfaithfully  reported  to  the  Prince,  his  Highnefs  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  difrefpedtful  towards  him :  Whereupon  He  fent  the  Lord  Ge~ 
rard  to  expoftulate  with  him.  To  whom  the  Earl  without  any  Apology 
related  the  Words  He  had  ufed ;  which  being  reported  by  him  again  to  the 
Prince,  though  they  were  not  the  fame  which  He  had  been  informed,  yet 
He  was  not  fo  well  fatisded  with  them,  but  that  He  fent  the  fame  Lord  to 
him  again  to  tell  him,  “  that  his  Highnefs  expedled  other  Satisfaction  from 

him,  and  expected  to  meet  him  with  his  Sword  in  his  Hand,  and  dedred 
“  it  might  be  as  foon  as  Fie  could,  left  it  might  be  prevented.”  ?o 

T  h  e  Earl  appointed  the  next  Morning,  at  a  Place  well  known ;  and 
being  afked  “  what  Weapon  He  chofe,”  He  faid,  <c  that  He  had  no  Horfe 
c<  dt  for  fuch  a  Service,  nor  knew  where  fuddenly  to  get  one  ;  and  that  He 
<c  knew  himfelf  too  weak  to  clofe  with  the  Prince  :  And  therefore  He  hoped 
“  his  Highnefs  would  excufe  him,  if  He  made  Choice  of  fuch  Weapons  as 
tc  He  could  beft  ufe  ;  and  therefore  He  refolved  to  dght  on  Foot  with  a 
“  Cafe  of  Piftols  only which  the  Prince  willingly  confented  to.  And 
without  Doubt  They  had  met  the  next  Morning,  the  Earl  having  chofen 
Sir  George  Villiers  for  his  Second ;  but  that  the  Lord  Gerard's  coming  to 
the  Earl  fo  often,  with  whom  He  had  no  Acquaintance,  had  been  fo  much  40 
obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Lords  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  Debate  at 
the  Board,  and  heard  fome  Replies  which  had  been  made,  and  thence  con¬ 
cluded  that  ill  Offices  had  been  done,  watched  them  Both  fo  narrowly,  and 
caufed  the  Town-Gates  to  be  fhut,  that  Thdy  difcovered  enough,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Denial  of  Both  Parties,  to  prevent  their  Meeting ;  and  afterwards 
interpofed  till  a  Reconciliation  was  made :  And  the  Prince  ever  afterwards 
had  a  good  Refpecft  for  the  Earl. 

After  the  Murder  of  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  remained  in 
his  own  Houfe,  without  the  leaft  Application  to  thofe  Powers  which  had 
made  themfelves  fo  terrible,  and  which  feemed  to  refolve  to  root  out  the>-0 
whole  Party  as  well  as  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  would  not  receive  a  Civility 
from  any  of  them :  And  when  Cromwell  was  near  his  Houfe  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  upon  the  Marriage  of  his  Son  in  thofe  Parts,  and  had  a  Pnrpole  to  have 
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made  a  Vifit  to  him ;  upon  a  private  Notice  thereof,  He  immediately  re¬ 
moved  to  another  Houfe  at  a  greater  Diftance.  He  fent  frequently  fome 
trufty  Perfon  to  the  King  with  fuch  Prefents  of  Money,  as  He  could  receive 
out  of  the  Fortune  They  had  left  to  him,  which  was  fcarce  enough  to  fup- 
port  him  in  that  Retirement :  And  after  the  Battle  of  W orcefler ,  when  the 
Rebels  had  fet  a  Price  upon  the  King’s  Plead,  and  denounced  the  molt 
terrible  Judgment  upon  any  Perfon,  and  his  Pofterity,  that  Ihould  prefume 
to  give  any  Shelter  or  Aftiftance  to  Charles  Stuart  towards  his  Efcape;  He 
fent  a  faithful  Servant  to  all  thofe  Perfons,  who  in  RefpeCt  of  their  Fidelity 
to  and  Activity  were  moll  like  to  be  trufted  upon  fuch  an  Occalion,  that  They 
fhould  advertife  the  King,  a  that  He  would  moft  willingly  receive  him  into 
“  his  Houfe,  and  provide  a  Ship  for  his  Efcape.”  And  his  Majefty  received 
this  Advertifement  from  him  the  Day  before  He  was  ready  to  embark  in  a 
fmall  VelTel  prepared  for  him  in  Sujfex  ;  which  his  Majefty  always  remem¬ 
bered,  as  a  worthy  Teftimony  of  his  AffeCtion  and  Courage  in  fo  general  a 
Confternation.  And  the  Earl  was  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  after  that  miraculous 
<c  Efcape,  how  difmal  foever  the  ProfpeCt  was,  He  had  ftill  a  Confidence 
“  of  his  Majefty ’s  Reftoration.” 

His  own  natural  Difpofition  inclined  to  melancholick ;  and  his  Retire- 
moment  from  all  Converfation,  in  which  He  might  have  given  fome  Vent  to 
his  own  Thoughts,  with  the  Difcontinuance  of  all  thofe  bodily  Exercifes  and 
Recreations  to  which  He  had  been  accuftomed,  brought  many  Difeafes  upon 
him,  which  made  his  Life  lefs  pleafant  to  him  ;  fo  that  from  the  Time  of  the 
King’s  Return,  between  the  Gout  and  the  Stone,  He  underwent  great  Afflic¬ 
tion.  Yet  upon  the  happy  Return  of  his  Majefty  He  feemed  to  recover  great 
Vigour  of  Mind,  and  undertook  the  Charge  of  High  Treafurer  with  much 
Alacrity  and  Induftry,  as  long  as  He  had  any  Hope  to  get  a  Revenue  fet¬ 
tled  proportionable  to  the  Expenfe  of  the  Crown  (towards  which  his  Intereft 
and  Authority  and  Counfel  contributed  very  much),  or  to  reduce  the  Ex- 
30  penfe  of  the  Court  within  the  Limits  of  the  Revenue.  But  when  He  dif- 
cerned  that  the  laft  did  and  would  ftill  make  the  former  impoffible  (upon 
which  He  made  as  frequent  and  lively  Reprefentations  as  He  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  do),  and  when  He  faw  Irregularities  and  Excefles  to  abound, 
and  to  overflow  all  the  Banks  which  fhould  reftrain  them ;  He  grew  more 
difpirited,  and  weary  of  that  Province,  which  expofed  him  to  the  Reproaches 
which  others  ought  to  undergo,  and  which  fupplied  him  not  with  Authority 
to  prevent  them.  And  He  had  then  withdrawn  from  the  Burden,  which  He 
infinitely  defired  to  be  eafed  of,  but  out  of  Confidence  of  his  Duty  to  the 
King,  who  He  knew  would  fufler  in  it ;  and  that  the  People  who  knew  his 
40  Affections  very  well,  and  already  opened  their  Mouths  wide  againft  the  Li- 
cenfe  of  the  Court,  would  believe  it  worfe  and  incurable  if  He  quitted  the 
Station  Pie  was  in.  This,  and  this  only,  prevailed  with  him  ftill  to  undergo 
that  Burden,  even  when  He  knew  that  They  who  enjoyed  the  Benefit  of  it 
were  as  weary  that  He  fhould  be  difquieted  with  it. 

He  was  a  Man  of  great  and  exemplary  Virtue  and  Piety,  and  very  regular 
in  his  Devotions ;  yet  was  not  generally  believed  by  the  Bifhops  to  have  an 
AfleCtion  keen  enough  for  the  Government  of  the  Church,  becaufe  He  was 
willing  and  defircus,  that  Somewhat  more  might  have  been  done  to  gratify 
the  Prefbyteriajis  than  They  thought  juft.  But  the  Truth  is;  He  had  a 
fo  perfeCt  Deteftation  of  all  the  Prefbyterian  Principles,  nor  had  ever  had  any 
Converfation  with  their  Perfons,  having  during  all  thofe  wicked  Times 
ftriCtly  obferved  the  Devotions  prefcribed  by  the  Church  of  England ;  in  the 
Performance  whereof  He  had  always  an  orthodox  Chaplain,  one  of  thofe 
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deprived  of  their  Eftates  by  that  Government,  which  difpofed  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  State.  But  it  is  very  true,  that  upon  the  Obfervation  of  the 
great  Power  and  Authority  which  the  Prejbyterians  ulurped  and  were  poflefled 
of,  even  when  Cromwell  did  all  He  could  to  divefb  them  of  it,  and  applied  all 
his  Intereft  to  opprefs  or  fupprefs  them,  infomuch  as  They  did  often  give  a 
Check  to  and  divert  many  of  his  Defigns;  He  did  believe  that  their  Num¬ 
bers  and  their  Credit  had  been  much  greater  than  in  Truth  they  were. 
And  then  fome  Perfons,  who  had  Credit  with  him  by  being  thought  to 
have  an  equal  Averfion  from  them,  perfuaded  him  to  believe,  that  They 
would  be  fatisfied  with  very  eafy  Conceflions,  which  would  bring  no  Preju-  *o 
dice  or  Inconvenience  to  the  Church.  And  this  Imagination  prevailed  with 
him,  and  more  with  others  who  loved  them  not,  to  wifh  that  there  might  be 
fome  Indulgence  towards  them.  But  that  which  had  the  ftrongeft  Influence 
upon  him,  and  which  made  him  lefs  apprehenflve  of  the  Venom  of  any  other 
Sedt,  was  the  extreme  Jealoufy  He  had  of  the  Power  and  Malignity  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks ;  whofe  Behaviour  from  the  Time  of  the  Suppreflion  of  the 
Regal  Power,  and  more  fcandaloufly  at  and  from  the  Time  of  the  Murder 
of  the  King,  had  very  much  irreconciled  him  towards  them :  And  He  did 
believe,  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  a  better  Opinion  of  their 
Fidelity,  and  lefs  Jealoufy  of  their  Affe&ions,  than  They  deferved  ;  and  fo 
thought  there  could  not  be  too  great  an  Union  of  all  other  Interefts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Exorbitance  of  that.  And  upon  this  Argument,  with  his  private 
Friends,  He  was  more  paflionate  than  in  any  other.  , 

He  had  a  marvellous  Zeal  and  Affedion  for  the  Royal  Family ;  inlomuch 
as  the  two  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  York  falling  Both  into  Diftempers  (of  which 
They  Both  fhortly  after  died)  very  few  Days  before  his  Death,  He  was  fo 
marvelloufly  afleded  with  it,  that  many  believed  the  Trouble  of  it,  or  a  Pre- 
fage  what  might  befall  the  Kingdom  by  it,  haftened  his  Death  fome  Hours : 
And  in  the  Agony  of  Death,  the  very  Morning  He  died,  He  fent  to  know 
how  They  did ;  and  feemed  to  receive  fome  Relief,  when  the  Meflenger  re¬ 
turned  with  the  News,  that  They  were  Both  alive  and  in  fome  Degree 
mended. 

The  next  Day  after  his  Death,  which  was  about  the  End  of  May ,  the 
King  called  the  Chancellor  into  his  Clofet ;  and,  the  Duke  of  York  being 
only  prefent,  told  him,  “  that  He  could  think  of  no  Man  fit  to  be  Trea- 
“  furer,  and  therefore  refolved,  as  He  had  long  done,  to  put  that  Office  into 
“  Commiffion;”  and  then  afked,  “  who  fhould  be  Commiflioners To 
which  He  anfwered,  “  the  Bufinefs  would  be  much  better  done  by  a  fingle 
“  Officer,  if  He  could  think  of  a  fit  one;  for  Commiflioners  never  had,  ne- 
ct  ver  would  do,  that  Bufinefs  well.”  The  Duke  of  York  faid,  “  that  He  40 
“  believed  it  would  be  beft  done  by  Commiffion ;  it  had  been  fo  managed 
“  during  all  the  ill  Times”  (for  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles  there 
had  been  no  Treafurer) :  tc  And  He  had  obferved  (and  the  King  found  the 
“  Benefit  of  it),  that  though  Sir  William  Compton  was  an  extraordinary 
“  Perfon,  and  better  qualified  than  moft  Men  for  that  Charge,  yet  fince  his 
“  Deceafe,  that  his  Majefty  had  put  the  Office  of  the  Ordnance  under  the 
“  Government  of  Commiflioners,  it  was  in  much  better  Order,  and  the  King 
“  was  better  ferved  there  than  He  had  ever  been ;  and  He  believed  He 
“  would  be  fo  like  wife  in  the  Office  of  the  Treafury,  if  fit  Perfons  were 
“  chofen  for  it,  who  might  have  Nothing  elfe  to  do.”  And  the  King  feemed 
to  be  of  the  fame  Mind. 

The  Chancellor  replied,  “  that  He  was  very  forry,  that  They  were  Both 
“  fo  much  delighted  with  the  Function  of  Commiflioners,  which  were  more 
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“  fuitable  to  the  modelling  a  Commonwealth,  than  for  the  Support  of  Mo¬ 
narchy  :  That  during  the  late  Troubles,  whilft  the  Parliament  exercifed 
“the  Government,  They  reduced  it  as  faft  as  They  could  to  the  Form  of 
££  a  Commonwealth ;  and  then  no  Queftion  the  putting  the  Treafury  into 
££  the  Hands  of  Commiffioners  was  much  more  fuitable  to  the  reft  of  the 
££  Model,  than  it  could  be  under  a  fingle  Perfon.  Befides,  having  no  Re~ 
C£  venue  of  their  own,  but  being  to  raife  one  according  to  their  Inventions 
££  and  proportionable  to  their  own  Occafions,  it  could  never  be  well  col- 
££  ledted  or  ordered  by  old  Officers,  who  were  obliged  to  Forms  which  would 
io  £C  not  be  agreeable  to  their  neceffary  Tranfadtions :  So  that  new  Minifters 
££  were  to  be  made  for  new  Employments,  who  might  be  obliged  punctually 
££  to  obferve  their  new  Orders,  without  any  Superiority  over  each  other,  but 
££  a  joint  Obedience  to  the  fupreme  Authority.  But  when  Cromwell  affumed 
££  the  entire  Government  into  his  own  Hands,  He  cancelled  all  thofe  Re- 
££  publican  Rules  and  Forms,  and  appointed  inferiour  Perfons  to  feveral 
“  Functions,  and  refer ved  the  whole  Difpofition  to  himfelf,  and  was  his 
“  own  High  Treafurer :  And  it  was  well  known  that  He  refolved,  as  foon 
“  as  He  ffiould  be  able  to  reduce  Things  to  the  Forms  He  intended,  to  can*- 
tc  cel  all  thofe  Commiffions,  and  inveft  fingle  Perfons  in  the  Government  of 
zo  C£  thofe  Provinces.” 

He  faid,  ££  He  would  not  take  upon  him  to  fay  any  Thing  of  the  Office 
££  of  the  Ordnance,  where  the  Commiffioners  were  his  Friends ;  only  He 
<£  might  fay,  that  that  Kind  of  Adminiftration  had  not  been  yet  long  enough 
<£  known  to  have  a  good  Judgment  made  of  it :  However,  that  it  was  of  fo 
££  different  a  Nature  from  the  Office  of  the  Treafury,  that  no  Obfervation  of 
££  the  one  could  be  applied  to  the  other.  The  Ordnance  was  converfant 
££  only  with  Smiths  and  Carpenters,  and  other  Artificers  and  Handicrafts- 
££  men,  with  whom  all  their  Tranfa&ions  were:  Whereas  the  Treafury  had 
££  much  to  do  with  the  Nobility  and  chief  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom ;  muffc 
3o  ££  have  often  Recourfe  to  the  King  himfelf  for  his  particular  Directions,  to 
“  the  Privy  Council  for  their  Affiftance  and  Advice,  to  the  Judges  for  their 
££  Refolutions  in  Matters  of  Difficulty  ;  and  if  the  Minifters  of  it  were  not 
“  of  that  Quality  and  Degree,  that  They  might  have  free  Recourfe  to  all 
“  thofe,  and  find  RefpeCt  from  them,  his  Majefty’s  Service  would  notorioufiy 
££  fuffer.  And  that  the  White  Staff  itfelf,  in  the  Hands  of  a  Perfon  efteemed, 
££  did  more  to  the  bringing  in  feveral  Branches  of  the  Revenue,  by  the  Obe- 
<£  dience  and  Reverence  all  Officers  paid  to  it,  than  any  Orders  from  Com- 
££  miffioners  could  do :  And  that  how  mean  an  Opinion  foever  fome  Men 
££  had  of  the  Faculties  of  the  late  excellent  Officer  for  that  Adminiftration,  his 
40  ££  Majefty  would  find  by  Experience,  that  the  vaft  Sums  of  Money,  which 
££  He  had  borrowed  in  thefe  late  Years,  had  been  in  a  great  Meafure  pro- 
££  cured  upon  the  general  Confidence  all  Men  had  in  the  Honour  and  Juftice 
££  of  the  Treafurer ;  and  that  the  Credit  of  Commiffioners  would  never  be 
££  able  to  fupply  fuch  Neceffities.” 

The  King  faid,  ££  He  was  not  at  all  of  his  Opinion,  and  doubted  not  his 
££  Bufinefs  would  be  much  better  done  by  Commiffioners  \  and  therefore  He 
££  ffiould  fpeak  to  the  Nomination  of  thofe,  fince  He  was  fure  He  could  pro- 
££  pofe  no  fingle  Perfon  fit  for  it.”  To  which  the  Chancellor  anfwered,  ££  that 
££  He  thought  it  much  harder  to  find  a  worthy  Man,  who  would  be  perfuaded 
50  ££  to  accept  it  in  the  Diforder  in  which  his  Affairs  were,  than  a  Man  who 
££  might  be  very  fit  for  it :  And  that  if  that  Subjedf  who  had  the  greateft  For^ 
££  tune  in  England  and  the  moft  general  Reputation  would  receive  it,  his  Ma- 
££  jefty  would  be  no  Lofer  in  conferring  it  on  fuch  a  one  5  and  till  fuch  a  one 
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lt  might  be  found,  He  might  put  it  into  Commiffion.  But,”  He  faid, 

“  He  perceived  well,  that  He  would  not  approve  the  old  Courfe  in  the 
“  Choice  of  Commiffioners ;  who  had  always  been  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
“  Seal,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  two  other  of  the  principal  Per- 
“  fons  of  the  Council,  befides  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  ufed 
u  to  be  the  foie  Perfon  of  the  ^uorumT 

Neither  the  King  nor  Duke  feemed  to  like  any  of  thole;  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  plainly  difcerned  from  the  Beginning  that  They  were  refolved  upon 
the  Perfons,  though  his  Opinion  was  alked :  And  the  King  laid,  “  He  would 
“  choofe  fuch  Perfons,  whether  Privy  Counfellors  or  not,  who  might  have  io 
“  Nothing  elfe  to  do,  and  were  rough  and  illnatured  Men,  not  to  be  moved 
“  with  Civilities  or  Importunities  in  the  Payment  of  Money ;  but  would 
“  apply  it  all  to  his  prefent  Neceffities,  till  fome  new  Supplies  might  be 
“  gotten  for  the  Payment  of  thofe  Debts,  which  were  firft  neceffary  to  be 
“  paid.  That  He,  the  Chancellor,  had  fo  much  Bulinefs  already  upon 
“  his  Hands,  that  He  could  not  attend  this  other ;  and  the  Secretaries 
“  had  enough  to  do :  So  He  would  have  none  of  thofe.”  And  then  He 
named  Sir  Thomas  Clifford ,  who  was  newly  of  the  Council  and  Controller 
of  the  Houfe,  and  Sir  William  Coventry ;  and  faid,  “  He  did  not  think 
“  there  fhould  be  many  And  the  Duke  then  named  Sir  John  Duncombe ,  zo 
as  a  Man  of  whom  He  had  heard  well,  and  every  Body  knew  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Sir  William  Coventry .  The  King  laid,  “  He  thought  They  three 
“  would  be  enough,  and  that  a  greater  Number  would  but  make  the  Dif- 
“  patch  of  all  Bufinels  the  more  How.” 

The  Chancellor  faid,  u  He  doubted  thofe  Perfons  would  not  have  Credit 
“  and  Authority  enough  to  go  through  the  neceflary  Affairs  of  that  Pro- 
“  vince ;  that  for  his  own  Part,  He  was  not  delirous  to  meddle  in  it ;  He 
“  had  indeed  too  much  Bulinefs  to  do :  That  He  had  no  Objection  to  the 
“  three  Perfons  named,  but  that  He  thought  them  not  known  and  efteemed 
“  enough  for  that  Employment ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  incongruous  to  ?o 
a  bring  Sir  John  Duncombe ,  who  was  a  private  Country  Gentleman,  and  ut- 
“  terly  unacquainted  with  Bulinefs  of  that  Nature,  to  lit  in  equal  Authority 
“  with  Privy  Counfellors,  and  in  Affairs  which  would  be  often  debated  at 
“  the  Council-Table,  where  He  could  not  be  prefent.”  And  He  put  his 
Majefty  in  Mind,  “  that  He  muff  put  the  Lord  Ajhley  out  of  his  Office  of 
<c  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  He  did  not  make  him  Commiffioner  of 
“  the  Treafury,  and  of  the  Quorum ;”  And  concluded,  “  that  if  He  did 
“  not  name  the  General,  and  fome  other  Perfon  that  might  give  fome  Luftre 
“  to  the  others,  the  Work  would  not  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be;  for  many 
<c  Perfons  would  be  fometimes  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  Treafury,  who4» 
“  would  not  think  thofe  Gentlemen  enough  fuperiour  to  them,  how  qua- 
lifted  foever.” 

The  King  faid,  “He  could  ealily  provide  againft  the  Exception  to 
<c  Sir  John  Duncombe ,  by  making  him  a  Privy  Counfellor ;  and  He  did 
“  not  care  if  He  added  the  General  to  them.”  The  Lord  Ajhley  gave 
him  fome  Trouble,  and  He  faid  enough  to  make  it  manifeft  that  He 
thought  him  not  fit  to  be  amongft  them  :  Yet  He  knew  not  how  to  put 
cmmijjkrers  out  Place  5  but  gave  Direction  for  preparing  the  Commiffion  for 
°{tpointefMry  Treafury  to  the  Perfons  named  before,  and  made  the  Lord  Ajhley  only 
one  of  the  Commiffioners,  and  a  major  Part  to  make  a  Quorum ;  which 
would  quickly  bring  the  Government  of  the  whole  Bulinefs  into  the  Hands 
of  thofe  three  who  were  defigned  for  it.  And  Ajhley  rather  chofe  to  be  de¬ 
graded,  than  to  difpute  it. 
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The  King  expeded,  that  as  Toon  as  the  Ambaffadours  fhould  meet  &tN  iatignt 
the  Hague ,  a  Ceffation  would  be  the  firft  Thing  that  would  be  agreed  upon : Breda. 
And  the  French  Ambaffadours  did  in  the  firft  Place  propofe  it,  and  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  as  made  it  evident  that  They  depended  upon  it  as  a  Thing  re- 
folved  upon ;  and  their  Mafter  had  with  their  Confent  difmiffed  his  own 
Fleet,  and  theirs  was  yet  in  their  Ports.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  feem  to  refufe 
it;  but  anfwered,  “that  the  adjufting  all  Things  in  Order  to  a  Ceffation.^ Dutch*, 
“would  require  as  much  Time  as  would  ferve  to  finilh  the  Treaty,  confi-‘fc^S5f‘* 
“  dering  all  material  Points  were  upon  the  Matter  already  Stated  and  agreed 
10 “upon,  the  King  having  already  chofen  the  Alternative:”  And  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  Earneftnefs  ufed  by  the  French  Ambaffadours,  no  other  An- 
fwer  could  be  obtained  as  to  a  Ceffation ;  which,  together  with  the  fuper- 
cilious  Behaviour  of  the  Commiffioners  from  Holland, ,  made  it  apparent,  that 
They  had  no  other  Mind  at  that  Time  to  Peace,  than  as  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  it  by  France,  that  was  impatient  to  have  it  concluded.  They  would 
not  hear  any  Mention  for  the  Redelivery  of  Poleroone ,  “  which,”  They  faid, 

“  the  King  of  France  had  promifed  fhould  not  be  demanded  ;”  and  as  little 
for  any  Recompenfe  in  Money ;  nor  would  fuffer  the  Merchant- Deputies  from 
the  Englifi  Company  to  go  to  Atnfterdam ,  to  confer  with  the  Eafi-India 
zo  Company  there  for  any  Composition.  It  quickly  appeared,  that  They  had 
Revenge  in  their  Hearts  for  their  laft  Year’s  Affront  and  Damage  at  the 
Flie ;  and  De  Wit  had  often  faid,  “that  before  any  Peace  They  would 
“  leave  fome  fuch  Mark  of  their  having  been  upon  the  Englijh  Coaft,  as 
“  the  Englijh  had  left  of  their  having  been  upon  that  of  Holland .” 

After  the  Treaty  was  entered  into,  about  the  Beginning  of  June  Dene  Attempts 
Ruyter  came  with  the  Fleet  out  of  the  Wierings ,  and  joining  with  the  reft 
from  the  Texel  failed  for  the  Coaft  of  England :  And  having  a  fair  Wind  ^Chatham, 
flood  for  the  River  of  Thames ;  which  put  the  County  of  Kent  into  fuch  an 
Alarm,  that  all  near  the  Sea  left  their  Houfes  and  fled  into  the  Country. 

30  The  Earl  of  Winchelfea ,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  County,  was  at 
that  Time  Ambaffadour  at  Conjlantinople ,  and  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  had 
all  equal  Authority :  So  that  no  Man  had  Power  to  command  in  that  large 
County  in  lo  general  a  Diftradion.  Hereupon  the  King  fent  down  Lieute¬ 
nant  General  Middleton  with  Commiftion  to  draw  all  the  Trainbands  toge¬ 
ther,  and  to  command  all  the  Forces  that  could  be  raifed  :  And  He  imme¬ 
diately  went  thither,  and  was  very  well  obeyed,  and  quickly  drew  all  the 
Trainbands  of  Horfe  and  Foot  to  Rochejler ;  and  other  Troops  reforted  to 
him  from  the  neighbour  Counties,  all  the  People  exprefling  a  great  Alacrity 
in  being  commanded  by  him. 

40  There  had  been  enough  Difcourfe  all  that  Year  of  erecting  a  Fort  at 
Sheernefs  for  the  Defence  of  the  River:  And  the  King  had  made  two 

Jl’ournies  thither  in  the  Winter,  and  had  given  fuch  Orders  to  the  Commiff 
ioners  of  the  Ordnance  for  the  overfeeing  and  finishing  the  Fortifications, 
that  every  Body  believed  that  Work  done ;  it  having  been  the  principal  De¬ 
fence  and  Provifion  direded  and  depended  upon  (as  hath  been  faid  before), 
when  the  Refolution  had  been  taken  for  the  ftanding  only  upon  the  Defence 
for  this  Summer.  But  whatever  had  been  thought  or  direded,  very  little 
had  been  done.  There  were  a  Company  or  two  of  very  good  Soldiers  there 
under  excellent  Officers;  but  the  Fortifications  were  fo  weak  and  unfinished, 
yoand  all  other  Provifions  fo  entirely  wanting,  that  the  Dutch  Fleet  no  fooner 
approached  within  a  Diftance,  but  with  their  Cannon  They  beat  all  the 
Works  flat,  and  drove  all  the  Men  from  the  Ground :  Which  as  foon  as 
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They  had  done,  with  their  Boats  They  landed  Men,  and  Teemed  refolded  to 
fortify  and  keep  it. 

This  put  the  Country  into  a  Flame,  and  the  News  of  it  exceedingly 
difturbed  the  King.  He  knew  the  Confequence  of  the  Place,  and  how  ealily 
it  might  have  been  fecured,  and  was  the  more  troubled  that  it  had  been 
negleded :  And  with  what  Lofs  foever,  it  muft  be  prefently  recovered  out 
of  thofe  Hands.  The  General  was  immediately  ordered  to  march  to  Chat¬ 
ham ,  for  the  Security  of  the  Navy,  with  fuch  Troops  of  Horfe  and  Foot  as 
could  be  prefently  drawn  together  out  of  the  Guards,  and  from  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Counties ;  and  the  City  appeared  very  forward  to  fend  fuch  Regiments  i0 
of  their  Trainbands  as  fhould  be  required.  When  the  General  came  to  Chat - 
ham>  He  found  Middleton  in  fo  good  a  Pofture,  and  fo  good  a  Body  of  Men, 
that  He  had  no  Apprehenfion  of  any  Attempt  the  Dutch  could  make  at 
Land ;  and  He  writ  very  cheerful  and  confident  Letters  to  the  King  and 
the  Duke,  “  that  if  the  Enemy  fhould  make  any  Attempt,  which  He  be- 
<£  lieved  They  durft  not  do,  They  would  repent  it.  That  He  had  put  a 
££  Chain  over  the  River,  which  would  hinder  them  from  coming  up :  And  if 
£C  They  fhould  adventure  to  land  any  where,  He  would  quickly  beat  them 
££  to  their  Ships;”  as  no  Doubt  He  had  been  very  well  able  to  have  done. 

There  was  indeed  no  Danger  of  their  landing,  and  They  were  too  wifbio 
to  think  of  it :  Their  Bufinefs  was  in  an  Element  They  had  more  Confidence 
in  and  more  Power  upon.  They  had  good  Intelligence  how  loofely  all 
Things  were  left  in  the  River :  And  therefore  as  foon  as  the  Tide  came  to 
help  them,  They  flood  full  up  the  River,  without  any  Confideration  of  the 
Chain,  which  their  Ships  immediately  brake  in  Pieces,  and  paffed  without 
the  leaft  Paufe ;  there  being  either  no  fuch  Device  to  be  made  that  can  ob- 
ftru(fl  fuch  an  Enterprife,  or  that  which  was  made  was  fo  weak,  that  it  was 
of  no  Signification,  but  to  raife  an  unfeafonable  Confidence  in  unlkilful  Men, 
that  being  difappointed  muft  increafe  the  Confufion,  as  it  did.  For  all  Men 
were  fo  confounded  to  fee  the  Dutch  Fleet  advance  over  the  Chain,  which  30 
They  looked  upon  as  a  Wall  of  Brafs,  that  They  knew  not  what  They 
were  to  do. 

The  General  was  of  a  Conftitution  and  Temper  fo  void  of  Fear,  that 
there  could  appear  no  Signs  of  Diftradlion  in  him :  Yet  it  was  plain  enough 
that  He  knew  not  what  Orders  to  give.  There  were  two  or  three  Ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  negligently,  if  not  treacheroufly,  left  in  the  River,  which 
might  have  been  very  eafily  drawn  into  Safety,  and  could  be  of  no  ima¬ 
ginable  Ufe  in  the  Place  where  they  then  were :  Into  one  of  thofe  the  Ge¬ 
neral  put  himfelf,  and  invited  the  young  Gentlemen  who  were  Volunteers  to 
accompany  him  ;  which  They  readily  did  in  great  Numbers,  only  with  Pikes 
in  their  Hands.  But  fome  of  his  Friends  whifpered  to  him,  ££  how  unad- 
££  vifed  that  Refolution  was,  and  how  defperate,  without  Pofiibility  of  Suc- 
£C  cefs,  the  whole  Fleet  of  the  Enemy  approaching  as  faft  as  the  Tide  would 
££  enable  them.”  And  fo  He  was  prevailed  with  to  put  himfelf  again  on 
Shore :  Which  except  He  had  done,  both  himfelf  and  two  or  three  hundred 
Gentlemen  of  the  Nobility  and  prime  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom  had  in¬ 
evitably  perifhed ;  for  all  thofe  Ships,  and  fome  Merchant-Men  laden  and 
ready  to  put  to  Sea,  were  prefently  in  a  Flame  ;  the  Dutch ,  knowing  that 
They  could  not  carry  them  off,  giving  Order  to  burn  them,  the  General 
ftanding  upon  the  Shore,  and  not  knowing  what  Remedy  to  apply  to  all  jo 
this  Mifchief.  The  People  of  Chatham ,  which  is  naturally  an  Army  of 
Seamen  and  Officers  of  the  Navy,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  fecured  all 
thofe  Ships,  which  They  had  Time  enough  to  have  done,  were  in  Diftrac- 
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tion ;  their  chief  Officers  having  applied  all  thofe  Boats  and  lighter  Veffels 
which  fhould  have  towed  up  the  Ships,  to  carry  away  their  own  Goods  and 
HouffioldftufF,  and  given  what  They  left  behind  for  loft.  And  without 
Doubt,  if  the  Dutch  had  profecuted  the  prefent  Advantage  They  had,  with 
that  Circumfpe&ion  and  Courage  that  was  neceflary,  They  might  have  fired 
the  Royal  Navy  at  Chatham ,  and  taken  or  deftroyed  all  the  Ships  which 
lay  higher  in  the  River,  and  fo  fully  revenged  themfelves  for  what  They 
had  fuffered  at  the  F lie :  But  They  thought  They  had  done  enough,  and  fo 
made  Ufe  of  the  Ebb  to  carry  them  back  again. 

IO  But  the  Noife  of  this,  and  the  Flame  of  the  Ships  which  were  burned,  Great  canjiet- 
made  it  eafily  believed  in  the  City  of  London ,  that  the  Enemy  had  done  all  fftflffcmrt. 
that  They  conceived  They  might  have  done:  They  thought  that  They  were 
landed  in  many  Places,  and  that  their  Fleet  was  come  up  as  far  as  Green¬ 
wich,  Nor  was  the  Confufion  there  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Court  itfelf : 

Where  They  who  had  moft  advanced  the  War,  and  reproached  all  them 
who  had  been  or  were  thought  to  be  againft  it,  tc  as  Men  who  had  no  pub- 
“  lick  Spirits,  and  were  not  folicitous  for  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  the  Na- 
u  tion  and  who  had  never  fpoken  of  the  Dutch  but  with  Scorn  and  Con¬ 
tempt,  as  a  Nation  rather  worthy  to  be  cudgelled  than  fought  with ;  were  now 

ao  the  moft  dejected  Men  that  can  be  imagined,  railed  very  bitterly  at  thofe  who 
had  advifed  the  King  to  enter  into  that  War,  “  which  had  already  confumed 
“  fo  many  gallant  Men,  and  would  probably  ruin  the  Kingdom,”  and  wiffied 
“  that  a  Peace,  as  the  only  Hope,  were  made  upon  any  Terms.”  In  a 
Word ;  the  Diftra&ion  and  Confternation  was  fo  great  in  Court  and  City, 
as  if  the  Dutch  had  not  been  only  Mafters  of  the  River,  but  had  really  landed 
an  Army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Men. 

They  who  remember  that  Conjundture,  and  were  then  prefent  in  the 
Galleries  and  privy  Lodgings  at  Whitehall ,  whither  all  the  World  flocked 
with  equal  Liberty,  can  eafily  call  to  Mind  many  Inftances  of  fuch  wild 

3o  Defpair  and  even  ridiculous  Apprehenfions,  that  I  am  willing  to  forget,  and 
would  not  that  the  leaft  Mention  of  them  fhould  remain :  And  if  the  King’s 
and  Duke’s  perfonal  Compofure  had  not  reftrained  Men  from  expreffing  their 
Fears,  there  wanted  not  fome  who  would  have  advifed  them  to  have  left  the 
City.  And  there  was  a  Lord,  who  would  be  thought  one  of  the  greateft 
Soldiers  in  Fur  ope ,  to  whom  the  Cuftody  of  the  Tower  was  committed,  who 
lodging  there  only  one  Night,  declared  “  that  it  was  not  tenable,”  and  de- 
fired  not  to  be  charged  with  it :  And  thereupon  many,  who  had  carried 
their  Money  and  Goods  thither,  removed  them  from  thence  that  they  might 
be  farther  from  the  River.  Nor  did  this  unreafonable  Diftemper  pafs  away, 

40when  it  was  known  that  the  Dutch  Fleet  had  not  only  left  the  River,  but 
had  taken  away  all  their  Men  from  Sheernefs ,  which  was  a  Manifeftation 
very  fufficient  that  They  had  no  Defign  upon  the  Land  :  But  there  remained 
ftill  fuch  a  Chagrin  in  the  Minds  of  many,  as  if  They  would  return  again ; 
in  which  They  were  confirmed,  when  They  heard  that  They  were  ftill  upon 
the  Coafts,  and  gave  the  fame  Alarm  now  to  Effex  and  Suffolk ,  as  They  had 
done  to  Kent>  not  without  making  a  Shew  as  if  They  meant  to  attempt 
Harwich  and  Landguard  Point ;  which  drew  all  the  Trainbands  of  thofe 
Counties  to  the  Seaflde,  and  the  Duke  of  York  went  thither  to  condudt  them, 
if  there  fhould  be  Occafion. 

fo  In  this  Perplexity  the  King  was  not  at  Eafe,  and  the  lefs  that  every  Man  The  Kir.g  ad - 
took  upon  him  to  difcourfe  to  him  of  the  Diftemper  of  the  People  generally  vent  the  Par- 
over  the  Kingdom,  and  to  give  him  Counfel  what  was  to  be  done:  And 
fome  Men  had  advifed  him  to  call  the  Parliament,  which  at  the  laft  Seffion 
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had  been  prorogued  to  the  twentieth  of  OElobcr ;  and  it  was  now  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Ju?ie.  And  furely  mold  difcerning  Men  thought  fuch  a  Conjuncture 
fo  unfeafonable  for  the  Council  of  a  Parliament,  that  if  it  had  been  then 
fitting,  the  moft  wholefome  Advice  that  could  be  given  would  be  to  fepa- 
rate  them,  till  that  Occafion  fhould  be  over,  which  could  be  bell  provided 
for  by  a  more  contracted  Council :  However  not  knowing  elfe  what  to  do 
difpofed  the  King  to  incline  to  that  Remedy.  And  it  being  a  current  Opi¬ 
nion,  or  rather  an  unqueftioned  Certainty,  that  upon  a  Prorogation  a  Par¬ 
liament  cannot  be  convened  before  the  Day,  though  upon  an  Adjournment 
it  may  ;  They  had  brought  Mr.  Pry?ine  privately  to  the  King  to  fatisfy  him,  10 
«  that  upon  an  extraordinary  Occafion  He  might  do  it And  his  Judgment, 
which  in  all  other  Cafes  He  did  enough  undervalue,  very  much  confirmed 
him  in  what  He  had  a  Mind  to. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Summer,  when  He  had  refolved  to  have  no  Fleet 
at  Sea,  there  were  many  Reafons  which  induced  him  to  increafe  his  Forces 
at  Land.  And  that  He  might  do  it  without  Jealoufy  of  the  People,  He  gave 
Commifiion  to  three  or  four  Perfons  of  the  Nobility,  of  great  Fortunes  and 
good  Names,  to  raife  Regiments  of  Foot,  and  to  others  for  Troops  of  Horfe; 

'  which  was  done  at  their  own  Charge,  and  with  wonderful  Expedition :  And 
upon  their  firft  Mufters  They  all  received  one  Month’s  Pay.  Of  thefe  Le-  20 
vies  fome  were  fent  to  repoflefs  Sheernefs ,  and  extraordinary  Care  was  taken 
for  the  better  Advancement  of  thofe  Fortifications ;  and  others  were  difpofed 
to  other  Pofts  upon  the  Coaft  :  But  it  was  in  View,  that  upon  the  Expira¬ 
tion  of  that  Month,  there  muft  be  new  Pay  provided  for  thofe  Regiments 
and  Troops.  Then  the  Trainbands,  which  had  been  drawn  together,  had 
continued  for  one  Month,  which  was  as  long  as  the  Law  required :  And 
now  They  required,  or  were  faid  to  require,  to  be  relieved  or  difmifled,  or 
that  They  might  receive  Pay.  There  were  Difcontents  and  Emulations  upon 
Command ;  and  They  who  had  ufually  profefled,  “  that  They  would  wil- 
“  lingly  ferve  the  King  in  the  Offices  of  Corporals  or  Serjeants,  whatever  30 
“  Command  They  formerly  had,”  now  difputed  all  the  Punctilios,  and 
would  not  receive  Orders  from  any  who  had  been  formerly  in  inferiour  Of¬ 
fices.  And  all  thefe  Waywardnefles  were  brought  to  the  King,  as  Matters  of 
the  higheft  Confequence,  who  found  Difficulty  enough  in  determining  Points 
of  more  Importance. 

The  Privy  Th  ey  who  for  their  own  private  Defigns  defired  that  the  Parliament  might 
fuZdtbwt  meet>  and  cared  not  in  what  Humour  They  met,  urged  the  King  very  im- 
tr  rea£p  'r  Portunat:ety>  u  that  He  would  ifiue  out  a  Proclamation  to  fummon  them, 
fam/nt!  ar  “  as  the  only  Expedient  to  give  himfelf  Eafe,  and  to  provide  for  all  that  was 
“to  be  done  And  his  Majefty  was  moft  inclined  to  it,  and  in  Truth  re- 4° 
folved  it ;  though  knowing  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Senle  of  many,  He 
refolved  to  debate  it  at  the  Council.  And  there  He  told  them,  C{  that  They 
“  all  faw  the  Streights  that  He  was  in,  the  Infolence  of  the  Enemy,  and  the 
“  general  Diftemper  of  the  Nation,  which  made  it  manifeft  that  it  was  ne- 
“  cefiary  for  him  to  have  an  Army,  that  might  be  ready  againft  any  Thing 
u  that  might  fall  out.  That  He  had  no  Money,  nor  knew  where  to  get 
u  any ;  nor  could  imagine  any  other  Way  to  provide  againft  the  Mifchiefs 
<c  which  were  in  View,  than  by  calling  the  Parliament  to  come  together,  of 
ct  which  or  any  other  Expedient  He  was  willing  to  receive  their  Advice 
expreffing  fo  much  of  his  own  Senle,  that  it  was  plain  enough  that  He  >° 
thought  that  Remedy  the  beft  that  could  be  applied.  Three  or  four  of  thofe 
who  fate  at  the  lower  End  of  the  Board,  and  who  were  well  enough  known 
to  have  given  the  Counfel,  and  to  be  induftrious  that  it  might  be  followed, 
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enlarged  themfelves  in  the  Debate,  “  that  the  Soldiers  could  not  be  kept  to^ 
u  gether  without  Money ;  and  They  could  not  advife  any  other  Way  to  get 
“  Money  but  by  the  convening  the  Parliament,  which  They  were  confident 
“might  juftly  and  regularly  be  done:”  And  They  defired,  “that  They 
“  who  were  of  another  Opinion  would  propofe  fome  other  Way  how  the 
“  King  might  get  Money.” 

The  Chancellor  difcerned  that  the  Matter  was  already  concluded,  what 
Advice  foever  fhould  be  given ;  and  that  the  three  new  Commiflioners  of  the 
Treafury,  fince  They  could  find  no  Way  to  procure  Money,  had  been  very 
0  importunate  with  the  King  to  try  that  Expedient,  and  the  more,  becaufe 
They  well  knew  that  He  was  againft  it,  He  having  not  been  at  all  referved 
upon  feveral  Occafions  in  private  Difcourfes,  when  They  were  prelent,  to 
give  many  Reafons  againft  it:  And  He  knew  as  well,  that  They  would 
gladly  make  any  Ufe  of  any  Expreftions  which  might  fall  from  him,  when 
the  Remembrance  might  be  applied  to  his  Prejudice.  Yet  his  natural  Un- 
warinefs  in  fuch  Cafes  with  Reference  to  himfelf,  when  He  thought  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Service  concerned,  to  which  He  did  really  believe  the  prefent  Advice 
would  produce  much  Prejudice,  prevailed  with  him  to  difiuade  it. 


He  laid,  “He  knew  well  upon  what  Difadvantage  He  fpake,  and  how 
20  “  unpopular  a  Thing  it  was  to  fpeak  againft  the  convening  the  Parliament 
“  in  thofe  Streights,  which  feemed  to  be  capable  of  no  other  Remedy :  Yet 
“  fince  He  thought  the  Remedy  neither  proper  to  the  Difeafe,  nor  that  it 
“  could  be  applied  in  Time,  He  could  not  concur  with  thofe  who  advifed 
“  it.  That  moft  Men  who  had  any  Knowledge  in  the  Law  did  confefs, 
“  that  when  the  Parliament  flood  prorogued  to  a  certain  Day,  the  convening 
“  them  upon  a  fooner  Day  was  very  doubtful ;  and  to  him,  upon  all  the 
“  Difquilition  He  could  make,  it  was  very  clear  that  it  could  not  be  done: 
“  And  therefore  He  defired  the  Judges  might  be  confulted  in  that  Point, 
“  before  any  Refolution  fhould  be  taken.  That  the  Temper  of  Both  Houfes 
3o  “  was  well  known  ;  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  prefumed,  that  when  They 
“  came  together,  the  firft  Debate  They  would  fall  upon  would  be  of  the 
“  Manner  of  their  coming  together,  and  whether  They  were  in  a  Capacity 
“to  a£t:  And  He  doubted  there  would  be  very  few  who  would  be  for- 
“  ward  to  pafs  an  A<ft  in  a  Seafon,  when  the  Validity  of  it  might  be  quef- 
“  tioned  by  thofe  who  had  no  Mind  to  pay  any  Obedience  to  it.  And  then 
“  if  their  Meeting  were  only  to  confer  together  upon  all  Occurrences,  and 
“  They  might  prefume  of  Liberty  to  fay  what  They  had  a  Mind  to  fay, 
“  without  Power  to  conclude  any  Thing ;  it  was  well  worth  the  confidering, 
“  whether,  in  fo  general  a  Diftemper,  fuch  an  Aflembly  might  not  inter¬ 
ne  “  rupt  all  other  Confultations  and  Expedients,  and  yet  propofe  none,  and 
“  fo  increafe  the  Confufion.  If  the  Neceflities  were  fo  urgent,  that  it  was 
“  abfolutely  neceflary  that  a  Parliament  fhould  be  convened,  and  that  which 
“  flood  prorogued  could  not  lawfully  reaflemble  till  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
“  tober^  as  He  was  confident  it  could  not;  there  was  no  Queftion  to  be 
“  made,  but  that  the  King  might  lawfully  by  his  Proclamation  prefently 
“  diflolve  the  prorogued  Parliament,  and  fend  out  his  Writs  to  have  a  new 
“  Parliament,  which  might  regularly  meet  a  Month  before  the  prorogued 
“  Parliament  could  come  together.”  And  many  of  the  Council  were  of 
Opinion,  that  it  would  moft  conduce  to  his  Majefty’s  Service  to  diflolve  the 
50  one,  and  to  call  another  Parliament. 

This  was  an  Advice  They  believed  no  Man  had  the  Courage  to  make, 
and  were  forry  to  find  fo  many  of  the  Opinion,  which  They  had  rather 
fhould  have  appeared  to  be  Angle.  Many  very  warmly  oppofed  this  Expe* 
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client,  magnified  the  AffeCtions  and  Inclinations  of  Both  Houfes :  “  And 
«  though  there  appeared  fome  ill  Humour  in  them  at  their  laft  being,  toge- 
ther,  and  Averfion  to  give  any  Money  for  the  prefent ;  yet  in  the  Main 
<<  their  AffeCtions  were  very  right  for  Church  and  State.  And  that  the 
“  King  was  never  to  hope  to  fee  a  Parliament  better  conftituted  for  his  Ser- 
tl  vice,  or  fo  many  of  the  Members  at  his  Difpofal :  But  that  He  muft  ex¬ 
it  peCt  that  the  Prejbyterians  would  be  chofen  in  all  Places,  and  that  They 
“  who  were  moft  eminent  now  for  oppofing  all  that  He  defired  would  be 
«  chofen,  and  all  They  who  were  moft  zealous  for  his  Service  would  be 
“  carefully  excluded  which  was  a  Fancy  that  funk  very  deep  in  the  Minds  10 
of  the  Bifhops,  though  their  beft  Friends  thought  them  like  to  find  more 
Friends  and  a  ftronger  Support  in  any,  than  They  would  have  in  that  Par¬ 
liament.  But  the  King  quickly  declared  his  Confidence  in  the  Parliament 
that  was  prorogued,  and  his .  Refolution  not  to  diftolve  it ;  which  put  an 
End  to  that  Debate.  And  the  other  was  again  refumed,  “  what  the  King 
“  was  to  do  towards  the  railing  Money ;  or  how  He  fhould  be  able  to 
“  maintain  his  Army,  if  He  fhould  defer  calling  the  Parliament  till  the  Day 
“  upon  which  They  were  to  afiemble  by  the  Prorogation  And  all  Men 
were  to  reftrain  their  Difcourfe  to  that  Point. 

The  old  Argument,  “  that  there  could  be  no  other  Way  found  out,”  *o 
was  renewed,  and  urged  with  more  Earneftnefs  and  Confidence ;  and  that 
They  who  were  againft  it  might  be  obliged  to  offer  their  Advice  what  other 
Courfe  fhould  be  taken:  And  this  was  often  demanded,  in  a  Manner  not 
ufual  in  that  Place,  as  a  Reproach  to  the  Perfons.  His  Majefty  himfelf  with 
fome  Quicknefs  was  pleafed  to  afk  the  Chancellor,  “  what  He  did  advife.” 
To  which  He  replied,  “  that  if  in  Truth  what  was  propofed  was  in  the  Na- 
“  ture  of  it  not  practicable,  or  being  praCtifed  could  not  attain  the  EffeCt 
“  propofed,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide,  that  Men  might  unbiaffed  apply  their 
“  Thoughts  to  find  out  fome  other  Expedient.  That  He  thought  it  very 
“  clear  that  the  Parliament  could  not  afiemble,  though  the  Proclamation  go 
“  fhould  iftue  out  that  very  Hour,  within  lefs  than  twenty  Days ;  and  that 
“  if  They  were  met,  and  believed  themfelves  lawfully  qualified  to  grant  a 
“  Supply  of  Money,  all  Men  knew  the  Formality  of  that  TranfaCtion  would 
tc  require  fo  much  Time,  that  Money  could  not  be  raifed  Time  enough  to 
“  raife  an  Army,  or  to  maintain  that  Part  of  it  that  was  raifed,  to  prevent 
“  the  landing  of  an  Enemy  that  was  already  upon  the  Coaft,  and  (as  many 
“  thought  or  feemed  to  think)  ready  every  Day  to  make  their  Defcent:  And 
“  yet  the  fending  out  a  Proclamation  for  reafiembling  the  Parliament  would 
“  inevitably  put  an  End  to  all  other  Counfels.  That  for  his  Part  He  did 
“believe,  that  the  Dutch  had  already  fatisfied  themfelves  in  the  Affront 40 
“  They  had  given,  and  could  not  be  in  any  Condition  to  purfue  it,  or  have 
“  Men  enough  on  Board  to  make  a  Defcent,  without  the  King’s  having 
“  Notice  of  it;  and  that  the  Dutch ,  without  a  Conjunction  with  the  French , 

“  had  not  Strength  for  fuch  an  Undertaking :  And  that  the  French  had  no 
“  fuch  Purpofe  his  Majefty  had  all  the  Affurance  poftible,  and  that  their 
“  Fleet  was  gone  far  from  the  Coaft  of  England.  And  his  Majefty  had 
“  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  prefent  Treaty  would  put  an  End  to  this  War 
“  in  a  fhort  Time,  though  the  Power  and  Artifice  of  De  TVit  had  prevented 
a  Ceffation.” 

u  However,  for  the  prefent  Support  of  thofe  Troops  which  were  neceffary  So 
“  to  guard  the  Coafts,  fince  Money  could  not  be  found  for  their  prefent  con- 
“  ftant  Pay,  without  which  free  Quarter  could  not  be  avoided  ;  the  only 
“  Way  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  practicable,  and  to  avoid  the  laft  Evil, 
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<£  would  be,  to  write  Letters  to  the  Lieutenants  and  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  * 

“  thofe  Counties  where  the  Troops  were  obliged  to  remain,  that  They  would 
<c  caufe  Provifons  of  all  Kinds  to  be  br ought  into  thofe  Quarter s,  that  fo  the 
<£  Soldiers  might  not  be  compelled  to  ftraggle  abroad  to  provide  their  own  Vic- 
££  tual,  which  would  end  in  the  word:  Kind  of  free  Quarter  :  And  that  the  like 
“  Letters  might  be  written  to  the  neighbour  Counties,  wherein  no  Soldiers 
££  were  quartered,  to  raife  Money  by  Way  of  Contribution  or  Loan,  which 
££  fhould  be  abated  out  of  the  next  Impofitions,  that  fo  the  Troops  might  be 
££  enabled  to  ftay  and  continue  in  the  Pofts  where  They  were,  for  Defence 
10 ££  of  the  Kingdom ;  in  which  thofe  other  Counties  had  their  Share  in  the 
££  Benefit,  and  without  which  They  muff  themfelves  be  expofed  to  the  Dif- 
£<  order  of  the  Soldiers,  and  pofiibly  to  the  Invafion  of  the  Enemy.5’ 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  Earneftnefs  of  this  Debate,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  Interruptions  which  were  given,  He  might  ufe  that  Expreffion  (which 
was  afterwards  obje&ed  againft  him)  ££  of  railing  Contribution  as  had  been 
“  in  the  late  civil  War.”  Whatever  it  was  He  faid,  it  was  evident  at  the 
Time  that  fome  Men  were  well  pleafed  with  it,  as  Somewhat  They  meant 
to  make  Ufe  of  hereafter,  in  which  his  Innocence  made  him  little  concerned. 

The  Conclulion  was,  though  many  of  the  Lords  lpake  againft  it,  and  m  Pari-*. 
*®  much  the  major  Part  thought  it  not  counfellable ;  that  a  Proclamation 
fhould  forthwith  iffue  out,  to  require  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  to  meet 
upon  a  Day  appointed  in  the  Beginning  of  Augufl ,  to  confult  upon  the 
great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom :  And  this  Proclamation  was  prefently  iffued 
accordingly. 

All  this  Time  the  Treaty  proceeded  at  Breda ,  as  Taft  as  the  infolent  Hu-  TheTreaty  ad- 
mour  of  the  Dutch  would  fuffer  it.  The  French  King  declared  himfelfP‘Wfu/* 
much  offended  with  their  Proceedings  at  Sea :  And  his  Ambaffadours  lpake 
fo  loud,  that  the  States  gave  Order  to  their  Deputies  to  bring  the  Treaty  to 
a  Conclufion ;  and  fent  fuch  Orders  to  De  Ruyter ,  that  there  was  no  more 
3°  Hoftility  of  any  Moment ;  only  the  Fleet  remained  at  Sea,  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  They  were  Mafters  of  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  French  Ambaf¬ 
fadours,  except  in  what  referred  to  Poleroone ,  behaved  themfelves  as  candidly 
as  could  be  wifhed  :  And  it  is  probable,  that  the  fame  Reafon  which  moved 
the  French  to  ufe  all  poflible  Diligence  to  bring  the  Treaty  to  an  End,  pre¬ 
vailed  likewife  with  th €  Dutch  to  ufe  all  the  Delays  They  could,  that  it  might 
be  prolonged. 

Though  there  was  no  War  declared,  it  had  been  long  notorious  that 
Flanders  would  be  invaded :  And  it  was  as  notorious,  that  there  was  no 
Provifion  made  there  towards  a  Refiftance  or  Defence ;  the  Marquis  of  Caf- 
4?telle  Roderigo ,  who  came  Governour  thither  with  a  great  Reputation,  not 
making  good  the  Expectation  in  the  Sagacity  He  was  famed  for,  nor  offer¬ 
ing  at  any  Levies  of  Men,  or  mending  Fortifications,  until  the  French  Army 
was  upon  the  Borders.  Then  He  fent  into  England  to  prefs  the  King  to 
affift  him  with  an  Army  of  Horfe  and  Foot ;  and  it  eafily  appeared  the  Na¬ 
tion  would  gladly  have  engaged  in  that  War,  not  being  willing  that  Fla?i~ 
ders  fhould  be  in  the  Pofteftion  of  France :  But  the  King  was  engaged  not 
to  give  any  Affiftance  to  the  Enemies  of  France  until  the  Treaty  fhould  be 
ended,  which  yet  it  was  not.  However  He  fuffered  the  Earl  of  Cafle-ha- 
ven ,  under  Pretence  of  recruiting  a  Regiment  in  Flanders  which  He  had 
50  formerly,  to  raife  a  Body  of  one  thoufand  Foot,  which  He  quickly  tranf- 
ported  to  Of  end. 

The  King  of  France  was  impatient  to  march,  and  yet  defired  the  Treaty 
might  be  firft  concluded,  that  both  himfelf  and  the  King  of  England  might 
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be  at  Liberty  to  enter  into  fuch  an  Alliance  as  They  fhould  think  proper  for 
their  Intereft :  And  the  Dutch ,  who  had  no  Mind  that  the  Expedition  fhould 
be  profecuted,  and  as  much  feared  the  Confequence  of  fuch  an  Alliance, 
though  They  were  not  wife  enough  to  confider  the  right  Means  to  prevent 
it,  defired  that  the  Treaty  might  not  be  concluded  till  the  Winter  drew 
p>«  French  nearer.  But  the  French  quickly  put  an  End  to  that  their  Hope  by  march-'* 
vwade  Flan-  .  jnto  the  Heart  of  Flanders ,  and  fo  giving  them  new  Matter  for  their 

prefent  Confultations ;  not  without  Intimation,  “  that  if  They  would  not 
<£  finifh  the  Treaty,  that  King  would  conclude  for  what  concerned  himfelf 
And  this  put  an  End  to  it.  Yet  there  were  fome  Alterations  of  fmall  Im-  10 
portance  in  fome  Articles  of  the  former  Treaty,  befides  that  of  Poleroone , 

-  which  the  Ambaffadours  would  not  confent  to  without  farther  Knowledge 
of  the  King’s  Pleafure  :  And  fo  one  of  them  (Mr.  He?iry  Coventry)  came  to 
attend  his  Majefty  to  give  him  an  Account  of  all  Particulars,  and  receive  his 
own  final  Determination. 

The  King  in  the  firft  Place  fent  for  the  Eafi-India  Company,  and  let 
them  know,  “  that  the  Dutch  would  not  confent  to  the  former  Article  for 
“  the  Redelivery  of  Poleroone ,  nor  give  any  Recompenfe  for  it;  and  that  He 
“  was  refolved  not  to  depart  from  them,  and  fo  releafe  their  Right  without 
“  their  Confent :  And  therefore  that  They  fhould  confider  what  would  be  zo 
The  Eaft-in-  «  for  their  Good.”  They  anfwered,  “  that  They  thought  a  Peace  to  be  fo 
Sir  “  neceffary  for  the  Kingdom,  that  They  would  not  that  any  particular  In- 
hroonf  P°  <£  tereft  °f  theirs  fhould  give  any  Interruption  to  it:”  And  They  acknow¬ 
ledged,  “that  if  the  War  continued,  They  fhould  in  many  Refpecfts  be 
“  greater  Lofers,  than  the  Redelivery  of  Poleroone  would  repair ;  and  that 
“  They  would  gladly  facrifice  that  Pretence  to  the  publick  Peace.” 

U  pon  which  Anfwer  the  Ambaffadour  made  his  Report  of  all  the  Parti¬ 
culars  which  were  conlented  to  on  Both  Sides  in  the  Treaty,  and  what  re¬ 
mained  yet  in  Sufpenfe ;  and  made  Anfwer  to  all  Queftions  which  any  of  the 
Council  thought  fit  to  alk.  And  the  King  requiring  him  to  deliver  his  own  3° 
Opinion  upon  his  Obfervation,  and  “  whether  He  believed,  that  if  his  Ma- 
“  jefty  fhould  pofitively  infill  upon  what  They  had  hitherto  refuted  to  con- 
“  fent  to,  the  Dutch  would  choote  to  continue  the  War ;  and  whether  the 
“  French  would  join  with  them  in  it :”  He  anfwered,  “  that  it  was  very  evi- 
“  dent  that  the  Dutch  did  not  at  prefent  defire  the  Peace,  otherwite  than  to 
“  comply  with  Fra?ice  and  for  Fear  of  it ;  and  that  France  was  obliged  not 
“  to  abandon  them  in  the  Point  of  Poleroone ,  which  the  other  would  never 
“  part  with,  nor  give  any  Recompenfe  for,  though  the  French  Ambafla- 
“  dours  had  ufed  all  the  Arguments  to  perfuade  them  to  it.  But  if  that 
“  were  agreed,  He  was  confident  They  would  be  compelled  to  confent  to  40 
“  whatfoever  was  elte  of  Moment.  And  that  the  French  had  ufed  fome 
“  threatening  Exprellions,  upon  fome  infolent  Propofitions  made  by  the 
“  Dane ,  which  They  thought  proceeded  from  the  Inftigation  of  Holland. 

“  And  that  at  his  coming  away,  the  French  Ambaffadours  had  ufed  great 
“  Freedom  with  him,  and  advifed  in  what  Particulars  which  were  yet  un - 
“  agreed  They  wijhed  his  Majefty  would  not  co?ftent ,  a?id  in  which  They  could 
“  not  fterve  him ,  but  believed  a  Time  would  come ,  in  which  He  would  be  re- 
“  paired  for  thofe  Condeftcenftons  :  In  other  Particulars  He  fhould  pofitively 
“  infttft ,  at  leaft  with  fome  little  V ariation  of  Exprejfton ;  in  which  He  ex - 
“  preffed  both  his  own  and  the  Opinion  of  the  other  Ambaffadour.”  *o 

And  the  Whole  being  in  this  Manner  clearly  ftated,  the  King  required  all 
the  Lords  feverally  to  deliver  their  Judgment  what  He  was  to  do ;  and  every 
Man  did  deliver  his  Opinion  in  more  or  fewer  Words.  And  it  may  be  truly* 
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faid,  that,  though  one  or  two  adorned  their  Paffion  with  fome  Expreffions 
of  Indignation  againfl  the  Dutch  for  their  Preemption,  and  as  if  They  did 
believe  that  the  Parliament  would  concur  with  the  King  in  all  Things  which 
might  vindicate  his  Honour  from  their  infolent  Demands,  the  Advice  was 
upon  the  Matter  unanimous,  “that  the  Ambafladours  fhould  immediately  the  Privy 
“  return,  and  conclude  the  Peace  upon  thofe  Conditions  which  were  Hated  Ji/enbe  king 
“  at  the  Board.”  And  He  did  prefently  return:  And  all  Matters  were,  within  yrce°*cJude the 
few  Days  after  his  Arrival,  adjufted,  and  put  into  proper  miniflerial  Hands 
for  Engroffment,  and  all  Forms  and  Circumftances  agreed  upon  for  the  Pro- 
10  clamation  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Day  appointed  for  the  proclaiming  thereof ;  m  Peace 
and  fuch  Forms  of  Paffes  as  fhould  be  given  on  all  Sides  to  Merchants  Ships  made‘ 
(which  would  be  impatient  for  Trade  before  the  Days  could  be  expired),  in 
which  all  Ships  of  War  fhould  be  obliged  to  take  Notice  that  the  Peace  was 

was  done  before  the  Day  of  the  Parliament’s  convening  upon  the C[he  ?arlia - 
King’s  Proclamation :  So  that  there  being  now  no  Ule  of  an  Army,  and  and  is  imme - 
Reafon  enough  to  difband  thofe  Regiments  which  had  been  raifed  towards 
it,  his  Majefty  thought  it  not  reafon  able  that  They  fhould  enter  upon  the 
Debate  of  any  Bufinefs,  but  be  continued  under  the  former  Prorogation  to 
the  Day  appointed  ;  and  in  this  there  appeared  not  one  Perfon  of  a  different 
Opinion.  And  fo,  upon  the  Day,  the  King  went  to  the  Houfe,  and  told 
them,  “  that  fince  the  Condition  of  his  Affairs  was  not  fo  full  of  Difficulty 
“  as  it  had  been  when  He  fent  out  his  Proclamation,  and  fince  many  were 
«  of  Opinion,  that  there  might  be  Doubts  arife  upon  the  Regularity  of  their 
“  Meeting;  He  was  content  to  difmifs  them  till  the  twentieth  of  OSloher 
And  fo  They  feparated  without  any  Debate. 

The  Publick  no  fooner  entered  into  this  Repofe,  than  the  Storm  began  m  storm 
to  arife  that  deftroyed  all  the  Profperity,  ruined  the  Fortune,  and  fhip-^y^r^# 
wrecked  all  the  Hopes,  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had  been  the  principal  In-  chancellor. 

3o  ftrument  in  the  providing  that  Repofe.  The  Parliament,  that  had  been  fo 
unfeafonably  called  together  from  their  Bufinefs  and  Recreations,  in  a  Sear- 
fon  of  the  Year  that  They  moft  defired  to  be  vacant,  were  not  pleafed  to 
be  fo  foon  difmiffed  :  And  very  great  Pains  were  taken  by  thofe,  who  were 
thought  to  be  able  to  do  him  the  lead:  Harm,  becaufe  They  were  known 
to  be  his  Enemies,  to  perfuade  the  Members  of  Parliament,  “  that  it  was 
“  the  Chancellor  only  who  had  hindered  their  continuing  together,  and 
“  that  He  had  advifed  the  King  to  diffolve  them which  exceedingly 
inflamed  them. 

And  Sir  William  Coventry  was  fo  far  from  being  referved  in  his  Malice,  *v  wuuam 
4o  that  the  very  Day  that  the  Parliament  was  difmiffed,  after  He  had  incenfed  * 

them  againfl;  the  Chancellor,  in  the  Prefence  of  fix  or  feven  of  the  Members,  ™he™^uffof 
who  were  not  all  of  the  fame  Mind,  He  declared  “  that  if  at  their  next  Meet  -Commons  a- 
“  ing,  which  would  be  within  little  more  than  two  Months,  They  had 
“  Mind  to  remove  the  Chancellor  from  the  Court,  They  fhould  eafily  bring 
“it  to  pafs:”  Of  all  which  He  had  quickly  Information,  and  had  feveral 
other  Advertifements  from  Perfons  of  Honour,  “  that  there  was  a  ftrong 
“  Combination  entered  into  againfl:  him  and  They  mentioned  fome  Par¬ 
ticulars  to  have  been  told  the  King  concerning  him,  which  had  exceedingly 
offended  his  Majefty.  All  which  Particulars,  being  without  any  Colour  or 
TO  Ground  of  Truth,  Fie  believed  were  Inventions  (though  not  from  thofe  who 
informed  him)  only  to  amufe  him. 

Yet  He  took  an  Opportunity  to  acquaint  the  King  with  it,  who,  with 
the  fame  Opennefs  He  had  always  ufed,  conferred  with  him  about  his  pre- 
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fent  Bufinefs,  but  only  of  the  Bufinefs.  He  befought  his  Majefty  to  let  him 
know,  ££  whether  He  had  received  any  Information  that  He  had  done  or 
££  faid  fuch  and  fuch  Things,”  which  He  made  appear  to  him  to  be  in 
themfelves  fo  incredible  and  improbable,  that  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  Ma¬ 
jefty ’s  Power  to  believe  them  ;  to  which  the  King  anfwered,  “  that  Nobody 
££  had  told  him  any  fuch  Thing.”  To  which  the  other  replied,  ££  that  Pie 
££  did  really  think  They  had  not,  though  He  knew  that  They  had  bragged 
££  They  had  done  fo,  and  thereby  incenfed  his  Majefty  againft:  him  ;  which 
££  They  defired  fhould  be  generally  believed.” 

The  Truth  is;  the  Chancellor  was  guilty  of  that  himfelf  which  He  had 
ufed  to  accufe  the  Archbifhop  Laud  of,  that  He  was  too  proud  of  a  good 
Confcience.  He  knew  his  own  Innocence,  and  had  no  Kind  of  Apprehenfion  of 
being  publickly  charged  with  any  Crime.  He  knew  well  He  had  many  Enemies 
who  had  Credit  with  the  King,  and  that  They  did  him  all  the  ill  Offices 
They  could :  And  He  knew  that  the  Lady’s  Power  and  Credit  increafed, 
and  that  She  defired  Nothing  more  than  to  remove  him  from  his  Majefty ’s 
Confidence  ;  in  which  He  never  thought  her  to  blame,  fince  She  well  knew 
that  He  employed  all  the  Credit  He  had  to  remove  her  from  the  Court. 
But  He  thought  himfelf  very  fecure  in  the  King’s  Juftice :  And  though  his 
Kindnefs  was  much  leffened,  He  was  confident  his  Majefty  would  protect zo 
him  from  being  opprefTed,  fince  He  knew  his  Integrity  ;  and  never  fufpe&ed 
that  He  would  confent  to  his  Ruin.  He  was  in  Truth  weary  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  He  was  in,  and  had  in  the  laft  Year  undergone  much  Mortification ; 
and  defired  Nothing  more,  than  to  be  diverted  of  all  other  Trufts  and  Em¬ 
ployments  than  what  concerned  the  Chancery  only,  in  which  He  could 
have  no  Rival,  and  in  the  Adminiftration  whereof  He  had  not  heard  of 
any  Complaint :  And  this  He  thought  might  have  fatisfied  all  Parties ;  and 
had  fometimes  defired  the  King,  ££  that  He  might  retire  from  all  other  Bu- 
££  finefs  than  that  of  the  Judicatory,”  for  He  plainly  difcerned  He  was  not 
able  to  contend  with  other  Struggles. 

I  cannot  avoid  in  this  Place  mentioning  an  Accident  that  fell  out  in  this 
Dufoo/Buct  Time,  and  enlarge  upon  all  the  Circumftances  thereof,  which  might  other- 
'bf/iensrif  W^e  paffed  over,  but  that  it  had  an  immediate  Influence  on  the  Fate  of 
Fan  of  the  the  Perfon  who  is  fo  near  his  Fall.  The  King  had  been  very  much  offended 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham ,  who  had  behaved  himfelf  much  worfe  to¬ 
wards  him  than  could  be  expected  from  his  Obligations  and  Difcretion,  and 
had  been  in  Truth  the  original  Caufe  of  all  the  ill  Humour  which  had  been 
in  Both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  the  laft  Seflion  ;  after  the  End  of  which 
He  went  into  the  Country  without  taking  his  Leave  of  the  King,  and  in 
feveral  Places  fpake  with  greater  Licenfe  of  the  Court  and  Government,  and  40 
of  the  Perfon  of  the  King,  than  any  other  Perfon  prefumed  to  do  ;  of  all 
which  his  Majefty  had  Intelligence  and  Information,  and  was  at  that  Time 
without  Doubt  more  offended  with  him  than  with  any  Man  in  England \ 
and  had  really  great  Provocation  to  Jealoufy  of  his  Fidelity,  as  well  as  of 
his  Refpe<ft  and  Affection.  The  Lord  Arlington ,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had 
received  feveral  Informations  of  dangerous  Words  fpoken  by  him  againft  the 
“Lbff*  and  of  his  Correfpondencies  with  Perfons  the  moft  fufpe&ed  for  fedi- 

tious  Inclinations,  the  Duke  having  made  himfelf  very  popular  amongft  the 
Leveller r,  and  amongft  them  who  clamoured  for  Liberty  of  Confcience,  which 
Pretence  He  feemed  very  much  to  cherifh.  50 

The  King  was  very  much  awakened  to  be  jealous  of  him,  befides  his  Be¬ 
haviour  in  the  Parliament,  by  fome  Informations  He  received  from  his  own 
Servants.  There  was  one  Braythwaite  a  Citizen,  who  had  been  a  great 
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Confident  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  Council  of  State ,  a  Man  of  Parts,  and 
looked  upon  as  having  a  greater  Intereft  with  the  difcontented  Party  than 
any  Man  of  the  City.  Upon  the  King’s  Return  this  Man  fled  beyond  the 
Seas,  and  after  near  a  Year’s  Stay  there  came  again  to  London ,  but  remained 
there  as  incognito ,  came  not  upon  the  Exchange ,  nor  was  feen  in  Publick,> 
and  returned  again  into  Holland ;  and  fo  made  frequent  Journies  backward 
and  forward  for  feveral  Months,  and  then  came  and  refided  publickly  in  the 
City.  This  being  taken  Notice  of  by  Sir  Richard  Browne ,  who  was  Major 
General  of  the  City,  upon  whofe  Vigilance  the  King  very  much  and  very 
10  juftly  depended,  and  the  Man  being  well  known  to  him,  Pie  had  long  en^ 
deavoured  to  apprehend  him,  till  Pie  underftood  that  He  was  a  Servant  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  and  in  great  Truft  with  him,  as  He  was;  for 
the  Duke  had  committed  the  whole  Managery  of  his  Eftate  to  him,  and  upon 
his  Recommendation  had  received  many  other  inferiour  Servants  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  him,  all  of  the  fame  Leven  with  him,  and  all  notorious  for 
their  Difaffedion  to  the  Church  and  State.  The  Major  General,  being  one 
Day  to  give  the  King  an  Account  of  fome  Bufinefs,  told  him  likewife  of 
this  Man,  “  as  one  as  worthy  to  be  fufpeded  for  all  difloyal  Purpofes,  and  as 
“  like  to  bring  them  to  pafs,  as  any  Man  of  that  Condition  in  England 
*o  and  feemed  to  wonder  “  that  the  Duke  would  entertain  fuch  a  Perfon  in 
u  his  Service.” 

A  t  that  Time  the  Duke  had  by  his  Diligence,  and  thofe  Faculties  to¬ 
wards  Mirth  in  which  He  excelled,  made  himfelf  very  acceptable  ta  the 
King ;  though  many  wondered  that  Pie  could  be  fo,  confidering  what  the 
King  himfelf  knew  of  him :  Infomuch  that  his  Majefty  told  him  what  He 
had  been  informed  of  his  Steward,  and  how  much  He  fuflered  in  his  Repu¬ 
tation  for  entertaining  fuch  Servants.  The  Duke  received  the  Animadver- 
fion  with  all  poflible  Submiflion  and  Acknowledgment  of  the  Obligation, 
and  then  enlarged  upon  the  Commendation  of  the  Man,  “  of  his  great 
30  “  Abilities,  and  the  Benefit  He  received  by  his  Service and  befought 
his  Majefty  “  that  He  would  vouchfafe  to  hear  him,  for  He  believed 
“  He  would  give  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  City,  and  of  many  Parti- 
“  culars  which  related  to  his  Majefty ’s  Service,  better  than  moft  Men  could 
<c  do.”  And  the  King  fhortly  after  flipping  at  the  Duke’s  Houfe,  He 
found  an  Opportunity  to  prelent  Mr.  Braythwaite  to  him,  who  was  a  Man 
of  a  very  good  Afped,  which  that  People  ufed  not  to  have,  and  of  notable 
Infinuation.  He  made  the  King  a  Narration  of  the  whole  Courfe  of  his 
Life,  in  which  He  did  not  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  appear  a  better  Man 
than  He  had  been  reported  to  be ;  which  Kind  of  Ingenuity,  as  Men  call 
40  it,  is  a  wonderful  Approach  towards  being  believed.  He  related  “  by  what 
cc  Degrees,  and  in  what  Method  of  Convidion,  He  had  explicated  himfelf 
“  from  all  thofe  ill  Principles  in  which  He  had  been  entangled  :  And  that  it 
“  had  been  a  principal  Motive  to  him  to  embrace  the  Opportunity  of  ferving 
“  the  Duke,  that  He  might  totally  retire  from  that  Company  and  Conver- 
“  fation  to  which  He  had  been  moft:  accuftomed.  And  yet  He  thought  He 
“  had  fo  much  Credit  with  the  chief  of  them,  that  They  could  never  enter 
<<  into  any  adive  Combination,  but  Pie  fhould  have  Notice  of  it :  And  af- 
“  fured  his  Majefty  that  Nothing  fhould  pafs  of  Moment  amongft  that  People, 
u  but  his  Majefty  fhould  have  very  feafonable  Information  of  it,  and  that 
*o  t£  He  would  always  lerve  him  with  great  Fidelity.”  In  Fine,  the  King  was 
well  fatisfied  with  his  Difcourfe,  and  often  afterwards  upon  the  like  Oppor¬ 
tunities  conferred  with  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  well  difpofed  to  do  him 
any  Service. 
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During  the  laft  SefTion  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  Duke  carried  him- 
felf  fo  difrefpedtfully  to  the  King,  this  Man  found  an  Opportunity  to  get 
Accefs  to  his  Majefty,  which  He  was  willing  to  give  him ;  when  He  faid, 

“  that  He  thought  it  his  Duty,  and  according  to  his  Obligation,  to  give  his 
“  Majefty  an  Account  of  what  He  had  lately  obferved,  and  of  his  own  Refo- 
“  lutions.”  He  told  him,  “  that  his  Lord  was  of  late  very  much  altered, 

<<  and  was  fallen  into  the  Acquaintance  and  Converfation  of  fome  Men  of 
“  very  mean  Condition,  but  of  very  defperate  Intentions ;  with  whom  He 
“  ufed  to  meet  at  unfeafonable  Hours,  and  in  obfcure  Places,  where  Per- 
“  fons  of  Quality  did  not  ufe  to  refort ;  and  that  He  frequently  received  Let-  10 
“  ters  from  them :  All  which  made  him  apprehend  that  there  was  a  Deftgn 
«  on  Foot,  which,  how  unreafonable  foever,  the  Duke  might  be  engaged 
“  in.  And  for  thefe  and  other  Reafons,  and  the  irregular  Courfe  of  his 
“  Life,  He  was  refolved  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his  Service:  And  that  He 
“  hoped,  into  what  Extravagancies  foever  the  Duke  fhould  caft  himfelf,  his 
“  Majefty  would  retain  a  good  Opinion  of  him,  who  would  never  fwerve 
“  from  his  Affedtion  and  Duty.” 

The  Information  and  Teftimony,  which  the  Lord  Arlington  brought  to 
the  King  fhortly  after  this  Advertifement,  made  the  greater  Impreflion ;  and 
there  were  many  Particulars  in  the  Informations  that  could  not  be  fufpedted  10 
to  be  forged.  And  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  poor  Fellow,  who  had  a 
poorer  Lodging  about  Tower- Hill,  and  profefted  Skill  in  Horofcopes,  to 
whom  the  Duke  often  repaired  in  Difguife  in  the  Night :  Ajid  the  Lord  Ar¬ 
lington  had  caufed  that  Fellow  to  be  apprehended,  and  his  Pockets  and  his 
Chamber  to  be  fearched ;  where  were  found  feveral  Letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ,  one  or  two  whereof  were  in  his  Pocket  fealed  and  not  fent, 
and  the  reft  Copies,  and  one  original  Letter  from  the  Duke  to  him,  in  all 
which  there  were  many  unufual  Expreftions,  which  were  capable  of  a  very- 
ill  Interpretation,  and  could  not  bear  a  good  one.  This  Man  and  fome 
others  were  fent  clofe  Prifoners  to  the  Tower ,  where  the  Lord  Arlington  ?0 
and  two  other  Privy  Counfellors,  by  the  King’s  Order,  took  their  feveral 
Examinations,  and  confronted  them  with  thofe  Witneftes,  who  accufed  them 
and  juftified  their  Accufations ;  all  which  were  brought  to  the  King. 

And  thert  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  acquaint  the  Chancellor  with  all  that 
had  palled,  who  to  that  Minute  had  not  the  leaft  Imagination  of  any  Par¬ 
ticular  relating  to  it:  Nor  had  He  any  other  Prejudice  to  the  Perfon  of 
the  Duke  (for  He  behaved  himfelf  towards  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
Civility),  than  what  was  neceflary  for  any  Man  to  have  upon  Account  of  the 
Extravagancy  of  his  Life ;  and  which  He  could  not  be  without,  upon  what 
He  had  often  received  from  the  Duke  himfelf  upon  his  own  Knowledge.  40 
The  King  now  fhewed  him  all  thofe  Examinations  and  Depofitions  which 
had  been  taken ;  and  that  Letter  to  the  Fellow,  “  which,”  his  Majefty  faid, 

“  He  knew  to  be  every  Word  the  Duke’s  own  Hand;”  and  the  Letters  to 
the  Duke  from  the  Fellow,  which  ftill  gave  him  the  Style  of  Prince,  and 
mentioned  what  great  Things  his  Stars  promifed  to  him ,  and  that  He  was  the 
Darling  of  the  People ,  who  had  fet  their  Hearts  and  Affe&ions  and  all  their 
Hopes  upon  his  Highnefs ,  with  many  other  foolifh  and  fome  fuftian  Expref- 
fions.  His  Majefty  told  him  in  what  Places  the  Duke  had  been  fince  He  left 
London ;  “  that  He  ftayed  few  Days  in  any  Place;  and  that  He  intended  on 
“  fuch  a  Day,  that  was  to  come,  to  be  in  St  afford  fire  at  the  Houfe  of  Sir  Tc 
a  Charles  TV offelyff  a  Gentleman  who  had  been  of  great  Eminency  in  Croi?i- 
welTs  Council,  and  one  of  thofe  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  perfuade  him  to  accept  the  Crown  with  the  Title  of  King.  Upon 
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the  whole  Matter  his  Majefty  afked  him,  ££  what  Way  He  was  to  proceed 
££  againft  him :”  To  which  He  anfwered,  ££  that  He  was  firft  to  be  appre- 
££  hended ;  and  when  He  fhould  be  in  Cuftody  and  examined,  his  Majefty 
££  would  better  judge  which  Way  He  was  to  proceed  againft  him.” 

Upon  farther  Conftderation  with  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Arlington  and  The  King  if. 
others  of  the  Council,  the  King  fent  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  with  a  Warrant 
under  his  Sign  Manual,  £t  to  apprehend  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  and  to  bring  nPEeh™d 
t£  him  before  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  to  anfwer  to  fuch  Crimes  as  fhould 
££  be  objected  againft  him  ;”  or  to  that  Purpofe.  The  Sergeant  made  a  Journey 
ro  into  Northamptonjhire ,  where  He  was  informed  the  Duke  was :  But  Hill,  when 
He  came  to  the  Houfe  where  He  was  faid  to  be,  it  was  pretended  that  He 
was  gone  from  thence  fome  Hours  before ;  by  which  He  found  that  He  had 
Notice  of  his  Bufinefs.  And  therefore  He  concealed  himfelf,  and  appointed 
fome  Men  to  watch  and  inform  themfelves  of  his  Motions,  it  being  generally 
reported  that  He  would  be  at  the  Houfe  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter  at  fuch  a 
Time.  And  Notice  was  given  him,  that  He  was  then  in  a  Coach  with 
Ladies  going  to  that  Houfe  Upon  which  He  made  fo  good  Hafte,  that  He 
was  in  View  of  the  Coach,  and  faw  the  Duke  alight  out  of  the  Coach,  and 
lead  a  Lady  into  the  Houfe;  upon  which  the  Door  of  the  Court  was  fhut 
ig  before  He  could  get  to  it.  He  knocked  loudly  at  that  and  other  Doors 
that  were  all  fhut  ;  fo  that  He  could  not  get  into  the  Eloufe,  though  it 
were  fome  Hours  before  Sunfet  in  the  Month  of  May.  After  fome  Hours 
Attendance,  one  Mr.  Fairfax ,  who  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , 
came  to  the  Door,  and  without  opening  it  afked  him,  ££  what  He  would 
££  have:”  And  He  anfwered,  “that  He  had  a  Meftage  to  the  Duke  from 
£<  the  King,  and  that  He  muft  fpeak  with  him  ;”  to  which  He  replied, 

££  that  He  was  not  there,  and  that  He  fhould  feek  for  him  in  fome  other 
££  Place.”  The  Sergeant  told  him,  ££  that  He  faw  him  go  into  the  Houfe; 

££  and  that  if  He  might  not  be  admitted  to  fpeak  with  him,  He  would  re- 
?0  ££  quire  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  to  give  him  his  Aftiftance  Upon  which 
the  Gentleman  went  away,  and  about  Half  an  Hour  after  returned  again, 
and  threatened  the  Sergeant  fo  much,  after  He  had  opened  the  Door,  that 
the  poor  Man  had  not  the  Courage  to  flay  longer ;  but  returned  to  the 
Court,  and  gave  a  full  Relation  in  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Endea¬ 
vours  He  had  ufed,  and  the  Affronts  He  had  received. 

Wh  y  all  the  particular  Circumftances  of  this  Affair  are  fo  punctually  re¬ 
lated,  will  appear  anon.  The  King  was  fo  exceedingly  offended  at  this  He  u removed 
Carriage  and  Behaviour  of  the  Duke,  that  He  made  Relation  of  it  to  the^J^^ 
Council-Board,  and  publickly  declared,  £l  that  He  was  no  longer  of  that 
££  Number,”  and  caufed  his  Name  to  be  left  out  in  the  Lift  of  the  Coun- 
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fellors,  and  ££  that  He  was  no  longer  a  Gentleman  of  his  Bedchamber,”  and 
put  the  Earl  of  Rochefer  to  wait  in  his  Place.  Elis  Majefty  likewife  revoked 
that  Commiftion  by  which  He  was  conftituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Eaft 
Riding  in  Torkjhire ,  and  granted  that  Commiftion  to  the  Earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton  :  So  that  it  was  not  poftible  for  his  Majefty  to  give  more  lively  Inftances 
of  his  Difpleafure  againft  any  Man,  than  He  had  done  againft  the  Duke. 

And  at  the  fame  Time,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Board,  a  Proclamation  iflued  a  Prod™** 
out  for  his  Apprehenfton,  and  inhibiting  all  Perfons  to  entertain,  receive  or 
conceal  him.  Upon  which  He  thought  it  fit  to  leave  the  Country,  and*"*- 
v  that  He  fhould  be  lefs  difcovered  in  London ,  whither  He  reforted,  and  had 
many  Lodgings  in  feveral  Quarters  of  the  City.  And  though  his  Majefty  had 
frequent  Intelligence  where  He  was,  and  continued  Advertifements  of  the 
Liberty  He  took  in  his  Difcourfes  of  his  own  Perfon,  and  of  fome  others,  of 
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which  He  was  no  lefs  fenfible ;  yet  when  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  others 
employed  for  his  Apprehenfion,  came  where  He  was  known  to  have  been 
but  an  Hour  before,  He  was  gone  from  thence,  or  fo  concealed  there  that 
He  could  not  be  found :  And  in  this  Manner  He  continued  deeping  all  the 
Day,  and  walking  from  Place  to  Place  in  the  Night,  for  the  Space  of  fome 
Months. 

At  lafl:  being  advertifed  of  renewed  Indances  of  the  King’s  Dilpleafure, 
and  that  it  every  Day  increafed  upon  new  Intelligence  that  He  received  of 
his  Behaviour,  He  grew  weary  of  the  Podure  He  was  in,  and  employed  fe- 
veral  Perfons  to  move  the  King  on  his  Behalf ;  for  He  was  informed  that  i0 
.  the  King  refolved  to  proceed  againd  him  for  his  Life,  and  that  his  Edate 
Tbt  Duke  de-  was  begged  and  given.  Upon  this  one  Night  He  fent  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
fiftfver-  Clifford ,  to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  He  had  never  entered  into  any  Dif- 
pofein  bis Be-  pUte>  with  fome  Compliments  and  Expredions  of  Confidence  in  his  Friend- 
fhip.  He  profefied  “  great  Innocence  and  Integrity  in  all  his  Actions  with 
u  Reference  to  the  King,  though  He  might  have  been  padionate  and  in- 
u  difcreet  in  his  Words ;  that  there  was  a  Confpiracy  againd  his  Life,  and 
“  that  his  Edate  was  granted  or  promifed  to  Perfons  who  had  begged  it :” 
And  in  Conclufion  He  defired  “  that  He  would  fend  him  his  Advice  what 
<{  He  fhould  do,  but  rather,  that  He  would  permit  him  to  come  to  him  20 
“  in  the  Evening  to  his  Houfe  that  He  might  confer  with  him.” 
ne  chuneei-  The  Chancellor  anfwered  his  Secretary,  who  was  well  known  to  him,  “  that 
To  hi  fvue  “  He  might  not  confer  with  him  till  He  rendered  himfelf  to  the  King;  that 
“  He  was  confident,  having  feen  Tedimony  enough  to  convince  him,  that  the 
“  Duke  was  not  innocent ;  and  that  He  had  much  to  anfwer  for  direlpedful 
“  Mention  of  the  King,  which  would  require  much  Acknowledgement  and 
“  Submifiion :  But  that  He  did  not  know  that  his  Crimes  were  of  that  Mag- 
“  nitude  as  would  put  his  Life  into  Danger ;  and  that  He  was  mod  confi- 
“  dent  that  there  was  no  Confpiracy  to  take  that  from  him,  except  his  Faults 
“  were  of  another  Nature  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be ;  and  which  no  30 
“  Confpiracy,  which  He  need  not  fear,  could  deprive  him  of.  And  He  did 
<c  not  believe  that  there  had  been  any  Attempt  to  beg  his  Edate :  But  He 
“  was  fure  there  had  not  been,  nor  could  be,  any  Grant  of  it  to  any  Man, 

“  which  mud  have  pafied  by  the  Great  Seal.”  He  did  advife  him,  and  de¬ 
fired  him  to  follow  his  Advice,  “  that  if  He  did  know  himfelf  innocent  as 
“  to  unlawful  A&ions  and  Defigns,  and  that  his  Fault  confided  only  in  in- 
<c  difcreet  Words,  as  He  feemed  to  confefs ;  He  would  no  longer  aggravate 
“  his  Offence  by  contemning  his  Warrants,  which  He  would  not  be  long 
“  able  to  avoid,  but  deliver  himfelf  into  the  Cudody  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
“  the  Tower  ^  which  He  was  at  Liberty  by  the  Proclamation  to  do,  and  fend  40 
<c  then  a  Petition  to  the  King,  that  He  might  be  heard :  And  that  when 
“  He  had  done  this,  He  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  him  all  the  Of- 
“  fices  which  would  confid  with  his  Duty.” 

And  the  next  Day  He  gave  his  Majedy  a  particular  Account  of  the  Mefi 
fage  which  He  had  received,  and  of  the  Anfwer  which  He  had  returned; 
which  his  Majedy  approved,  and  fhewed  him  a  Letter  that  He  had  received 
from  the  Duke  that  Morning,  which  feemed  to  have  been  written  after  his 
Secretary  had  returned  from  the  Chancellor.  The  Letter  contained  a  large 
Profefiion  of  his  Innocence,  and  Complaint  of  the  Power  of  his  Enemies, 
and  a  very  earned  Defire  “  that  his  Majedy  would  give  him  Leave  to  fpeak  ?o 
“  with  him,  and  then  difpofe  of  him  as  He  pleafed  ;”  to  which  his  Majedy 
had  anfwered  to  the  Perfon  who  brought  the  Letter,  who,  as  I  remember, 
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was  Sir  Robert  Howard ,  ££  that  the  Duke  need  not  fear  the  Power  of  any 
“  Enemies,  but  would  be  fure  to  have  Judice  if  He  would  fubmit  to  it.” 

But  his  Majedy  in  his  Difcourfe  feemed  to  be  as  weary  of  the  Profecu-  The  King 
tion,  as  the  Duke  was  of  the  concealing  himfelf  to  avoid  it,  and  to  have^Xm;?- 
much  Apprehenfion  of  his  Intered  and  Power  in  the  Parliament ;  and  to  be cution- 
troubled  that  the  principal  Witnefs,  upon  whofe  Tedimony  He  relied,  was 
at  that  Time  lick  of  the  Smallpox,  and  in  Danger  of  Death,  and  that 
another  retraded  Part  of  that  Evidence  that  He  had  given.  In  a  Word ; 
his  Majefty  appeared  lefs  angry  than  He  had  been,  and  willing  that  an  End 
idhould  be  put  to  the  Bulinefs  without  any  publick  Profecution.  To  which 
the  Chancellor  made  no  other  Anfwer,  than  ££  that  no  Advice  could  be 
£t  given  with  Prefervation  of  his  Majedy’s  Dignity,  till  the  Duke  rendered 
“  himfelf  into  the  Hand  of  Judice Which  He  was  very  unwilling  to  do, 
and  fent  again  to  the  Chancellor  by  Sir  Robert  Howard ,  to  prefs  him,  “  that 
“  He  might  be  admitted  fird  to  the  King’s  Prefence,  and  then  fent  to  the 
££  Tower The  other  told  him,  “  that  if  the  King  were  inclined  to  admit 
££  him  in  that  Manner,  He  would  diffuade  him  from  it,  as  a  Thing  dilho- 
££  nourable  to  him  after  fo  long  a  Conted;”  and  repeated  the  fame  to  him 
that  He  faid  formerly  to  Mr.  Clifford :  Nor  could  He  be  perfuaded  by  any 
others  (for  others  did  fpeak  to  him  to  the  fame  Purpofe)  to  recede  a  Tittle 
from  what  He  had  infided  upon,  ££  that  He  fhould  put  himfelf  in  the 
££  Tower  T  In  all  which  He  dill  gave  the  King  a  faithful  Account  of  every 
Word  that  pafied  :  For  He  knew  well  that  the  Lord  Arlington  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  the  King,  ££  that  the  Chancellor  favoured  the  Duke,  and  de- 
££  Bred  that  He  fhould  be  at  Liberty  when  at  the  fame  Time  He  ufed  all 
the  Ways  He  could  to  have  it  infinuated  to  the  Duke’s  Friends,  ££  that  He 
££  knew  Nothing  of  the  Bulinefs,  but  that  the  whole  Profecution  was  made 
££  by  the  Information  and  Advice  of  the  Chancellor.” 

In  the  End,  the  Duke  was  perfuaded  to  render  himfelf  to  the  Tower :  The  Buie  fur- 
30  And  from  thence  He  fent  a  Petition  to  the  King,  who  prefently  appeared r™j!*rshim' 
very  well  inclined  to  give  over  any  farther  Profecution  ;  which  Alteration 
all  Men  wondered  at,  nor  could  any  Man  imagine  the  Ground  or  Reafon 
of  it.  For  though  the  principal  Witnefs  was  dead,  as  the  Lord  Arlington 
declared  He  was,  and  that  fo  much  could  not  be  proved  as  at  the  fird 
Difcovery  was  reafonably  fufpedted;  yet  the  Meannefs  and  Vilenefs  of  the 
Perfons  with  whom  He  kept  fo  familiar  Correfpondence,  the  Letters  between 
them  which  were  ready  to  be  produced,  the  difrefpedful  and  fcandalous 
Difcourfes  which  He  often  held  concerning  the.  King’s  Perfon,  and  many 
other  Particulars  which  had  mod;  inflamed  the  King,  and  which  might  fully 
40  have  been  proved,  would  have  manifefted  fo  much  Vanity  and  Preemp¬ 
tion  in  the  Duke,  as  mud  have  leffened  his  Credit  and  Reputation  with  all 
ferious  Men,  ancj  made  him  worthy  of  fevere  Cenfure.  But  whether  the 
King  thought  not  fit  to  proceed  upon  the  Words  and  fcandalous  Difcourfes, 
which  He  thought  would  more  dilperfe  and  publifh  the  Scandals ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  He  did  really  believe  that  it  would  didurb  and  obdrutd  all  his  Bufinefs 
in  Parliament ;  or  what  other  Reafon  foever  prevailed  with  his  Majedy,  as 
without  Doubt  fome  other  there  were :  His  Majedy  was  very  impatient  to  be 
rid  of  the  Bufinefs,  and  would  have  been  eafily  perfuaded  to  have  given  pre- 
fent  Order  for  fetting  the  Duke  at  Liberty,  and  fo  to  filence  all  farther  Dif- 
5°courfe.  But  He  was  perfuaded,  ££  that  that  would  mod  refle£t  upon  his  own 
££  Honour,  by  making  it  believed,  that  there  had  been  in  Truth  a  foul  Con- 
££  fpiracy  againd  the  Perfon  of  the  Duke,  which  would  give  him  more  Credit 
££  in  the  Parliament  and  every  where  elfe for  the  King  had  not  yet,  with 
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all  his  Indulgence,  a  better  Opinion  of  his  AffeCtion  and  Fidelity  than  He 
had  before. 

In  Conclufion ;  it  was  refolved,  ££  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  fhould 
“  bring  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Council-Chamber,  his  Majefly  being 
tc  prefent ;  and  there  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  fhould  open  the 
«  Charge  that  was  againft  him,  and  read  all  the  Examinations  which  had 
“been  taken,  and  the  Letters  which  had  paffed  between  them:”  All  which 
was  done.  And  the  Duke  denying  “  that  He  had  ever  written  to  that 
«  Fellow,  though  He  knew  him  well,  and  ufed  to  make  himfelf  merry 
“  with  him,”  the  Letter  was  produced  (which  the  King  and  theXord  Ar-  10 
lington ,  who  Both  knew  his  Hand  well,  made  no  Doubt  to  be  his  Handy 
and  delivered  to  the  Duke;  who,  as  foon  as  He  cad  his  Eye  upon  it,  faid,  u  it 
“  was  not  his  Hand,  but  He  well  knew  whofe  it  was.”  And  being  afked  whole 
Hand  it  was,  He  faid,  ££  it  was  his  Sifter’s,  the  Dutchefs  of  Richmond ,  with 
“  whom,”  He  faid,  ££  it  was  known  that  He  had  no  Correfpondence.” 
Whereupon  the  King  called  for  the  Letter,  and,  having  looked  upon  it,  He 
faid,  ££  He  had  been  miftaken,”  and  confeffed  “  that  it  was  the  Dutchefs’s 
“  Hand ;”  and  feemed  much  out  of  Countenance  upon  the  Miftake: 
Though  the  Letter  gave  ftill  as  much  Caufe  of  Sufpicion,  for  it  was  as 
ftrange  that  She  fhould  write  to  fuch  a  Fellow  in  a  Style  very  obliging,  and 
in  Anfwer  to  a  Letter ;  fo  that  it  feemed  very  reafonable  ftill  to  believe,  that 
She  might  have  written  it  upon  his  Delire  and  dictating. 

The  Duke  denied  moft  of  the  Particulars  contained  in  the  Examinations : 
And  for  the  other  Letters  which  had  been  written  to  him  by  the  Fellow  who 
was  in  the  Tower  (whereof  one  was  found  in  his  Pocket  fealed  to  be  fent  to  the 
Duke,  and  the  others  were  Copies  of  others  which  had  been  fent ;  and  the 
Witnefs  who  was  dead  had  delivered  one  of  them  into  the  Duke’s  own 
Hand,  and  related  at  large  the  Kindnefs  He  expreffed  towards  the  Man, 
and  the  Meffage  He  fent  to  him  by  him),  He  denied  that  He  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  thofe  Letters ;  but  acknowledged,  ££  that  the  Man  came  often  to  him,  30 
££  and  pretended  Skill  in  Horofcopes,  but  more  in  Diflillations,  in  which  the 
££  Duke  delighted  and  exercifed  himfelf,  but  looked  upon  the  Fellow  as 
££  cracked  in  his  Brain  and  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.”  When  the  Duke  was 
withdrawn,  the  King  declared,  ££  that  He  had  been  deceived  in  being  con- 
££  fident  that  the  Letter  had  been  written  by  the  Duke,  which  He  now  dif- 
££  cerned  not  to  be  his  Hand,  and  He  knew  as  well  to  have  been  written 
££  by  the  Dutchefs ;”  and  thereupon  feemed  to  think  that  there  was  No¬ 
thing  elfe  worth  the  examining :  And  fo  Order  was  given  to  fet  the  Duke 
at  Liberty,  who  immediately  went  to  his  own  Houfe,  and  went  not  in  fome 
Days  afterwards  to  the  Court.  4® 

About  this  Time,  or  in  few  Days  afterwards,  a  great  Affliction  befell  the 
Chancellor  in  his  Domefticks,  which  prepared  him  to  bear  all  the  unex¬ 
pected  Accidents  that  fuddenly  fucceeded  that  more  infupportable  Misfor¬ 
tune.  His  Wife,  the  Mother  of  all  his  Children,  and  his  Companion  in  all 
his  Banifhment,  and  who  had  made  all  his  former  Calamities  lefs  grievous  by 
her  Company  and  Courage,  having  made  a  Journey  to  Tunbridge  for  her 
Health,  returned  from  thence  without  the  Benefit  She  expeCted,  yet  without 
being  thought  by  the  Phyficians  to  be  in  any  Danger ;  and  within  lefs  than 
three  Days  died:  Which  was  fo  fudden,  unexpected  and  irreparable  a  Lofs 
that  He  had  not  Courage  to  fupport ;  which  Nobody  wondered  at  who  knew  50 
the  mutual  Satisfaction  and  Comfort  They  had  in  each  other.  And  He 
might  poffibly  have  funk  under  it,  if  his  Enemies  had  not  found  out  a  new 
Kind  of  Confolation  to  him,  which  his  Friends  could  never  have  thought  of. 
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Within  few  Days  after  his  Wife’s  Death,  the  King  vouchfafed  to  come 
to  his  Houfe  to  condole  with  him,  and  ufed  many  gracious  Exprefiions  to 
him:  Yet  within  lefs  than  a  Fortnight  the  Duke  (who  was  feldom  a  Da yneDukeof 
without  doing  him  the  Honour  to  fee  him)  came  to  him,  and  with  very  ft 
much  Trouble  told  him,  “that  fuch  a  Day,  that  was  paft,  walking  with  defire  the  - 
“the  King  in  the  Park,  his  Majefty  a  iked  him  how  the  Chancellor  did :  ftfjf li 
“  To  which  his  Highnefs  had  made  Anfwer,  that  He  was  the  mofi  difconfolate 
“  P erf  on  He  ever  faw  ;  and  that  He  had  lamented  himfelf  to  him  not  only 
“  upon  the  Lofs  of  his  Wife,  but  out  of  Apprehenfton  that  his  Majefty  had  of 
10  “  late  withdrawn  his  Countenance  from  him  •  to  which  his  Majefty  replied, 

“  that  He  wondered  He  jhould  think  fo ,  but  that  He  would  fpeak  more  to  him 
“  of  that  SubjeSl  the  next  Day.  And  that  that  Morning  his  Majefty  had  held 
“  a  long  Difcourfe  with  him,  in  which  He  told  him,  that  He  had  received 
“  very  particular  and  certain  Intelligence ,  that  when  the  Parliament  ftoould  meet 
“  again  They  were  refolved  to  impeach  the  Chancellor ,  who  was  grown  very 
“  odious  to  them>  not  only  for  his  having  oppofed  them  in  all  thofe  Things  upon 
“  which  They  had  fet  their  Hearts ,  but  that  They  had  been  informed  that  He 
“  had  propofed  and  advifed  their  Dijfolution  ;  which  had  enraged  them  to  that 
“  Degree ,  that  They  had  taken  a  Refolution  as  foon  as  They  came  together  again 
20  “  to  fend  up  an  Impeachment  againft  him ;  which  would  be  a  great  Dijhonour 
“  to  his  Majefty  and  obftruEl  all  his  Affairs ,  nor  fhould  He  be  able  to  proteB 
“  him  or  divert  them  :  And  therefore  that  it  would  be  necejffary  for  his  Ser- 
“  vice9  and  likewife  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Chancellor ,  that  He  fhould  de- 
“  liver  up  the  Seal  to  him .  All  which  He  deftred  the  Duke”  (who  confefied 
that  He  had  likewife  received  the  fame  Advertifement)  “  to  inform  him  of: 

“  And  that  the  Chancellor  himfelf  fhould  choofe  the  W iy  and  the  Manner  of 
“  delivering  up  the  Seal ,  whether  He  would  wait  upon  the  King  and  give  it 
“  into  his  own  Handy  or  whether  the  King  jhould  fend  a  Secretary  or  a  Privy 
“  Counfellor  for  itC  When  the  Duke  had  faid  all  that  the  King  had  given 
30 him  in  Charge,  He  declared  himfelf  “to  be  much  unfatisfied  with  the 
“  King’s  Refolution ;  and  that  though  He  had  received  the  fame  Adver- 
“  tifement,  and  believed  that  there  was  a  real  Combination  and  Confpiracy 
“  againft  him,  yet  He  knew  the  Chancellor’s  Innocence  would  not  be  frighted 
“  with  it.”  , 

The  Chancellor  was  indeed  as  much  furprifed  with  this  Relation,  as  He 
could  have  been  at  the  Sight  of  a  Warrant  for  his  Execution.  He  told  the 
Duke,  “  that  He  did  not  wonder  that  the  King  and  his  Highnefs  had  been 
“informed  of  fuch  a  Refolution;  for  that  They  who  had  contrived  the 
“  Confpiracy,  and  done  all  They  could  to  make  it  prevalent,  could  beft  in- 
40  “  form  his  Majefty  and  his  Highnefs  of  what  would  probably  fall  out.”  And 
thereupon  He  informed  the  Duke  “  of  what  had  pafled  at  the  Day  of  the 
“  laft  Prorogation,  and  the  Difcourfe  and  Promife  Sir  William  Coventry  had 
“  made  to  them,  if  They  had  a  Mind  to  be  rid  of  the  Chancellor:  But,” 

He  faid,  “  that  which  only  afflicted  him  was,  that  the  King  fhould  have  no 
“  better  Opinion  of  his  Innocence  and  Integrity,  than  to  conclude  that  fuch 
“  a  Combination  muft  ruin  him.  And  He  was  more  troubled  to  find,  that 
“  the  King  himfelf  had  fo  terrible  an  Apprehenfion  of  their  Power  and 
“  their  Purpofes,  as  if  They  might  do  any  Thing  They  had  a  Mind  to  do. 

“  He  did  not  believe  that  He  was  fo  odious  to  the  Parliament  as  He  was 
5o  “  reported  to  be  ;  if  He  were,  it  was  only  for  his  Zeal  to  his  Majefty ’s  Ser- 
“  vice,  and  his  infilling  upon  what  his  Majefty  had  refolved  :  But  He  was 
“  confident  that  when  his  Enemies  had  done  all  that  their  Malice  could 
“  fuggeft  againft  him,  it  would  appear  that  the  Parliament  was  not  of  their 
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u  Mind.  He  wifhed  that  He  might  have  the  Honour  to  fpeak  with  the 
“  King,  before  He  returned  any  Anfwer  to  his  Commands.”  The  Duke 
was  pleafed  gracioufly  to  reply,  “  that  it  was  the  Advice  He  intended  to 
“  give  him,  that  He  fhould  defire  it;  and  that  He  doubted  not  but  that  He 
“  fhould  eafily  prevail  with  the  King  to  come  to  his  Houfe,  whither  He  had 
“  ufed  fo  frequently  to  come,  and  where  He  had  been  fo  few  Days  before 
And  at  this  Time  the  Chancellor  was  not  well  able  to  walk ;  befides  that  it 
was  againft  the  common  Rules  of  Decency  to  go  fo  foon  out  of  his  Houfe. 
When  the  Duke  delired  the  King,  that  He  would  vouchfafe  to  go  to  Cla¬ 
rendon- Houfe  ;  his  Majefty  very  readily  confented  to  it,  and  faid,  “  He  would  to 
“  go  thither  the  next  Day.”  But  that  and  more  Days  paffed  :  And  then  He 
told  the  Duke,  “  that  fince  He  refolved  to  take  the  Seal,  it  would  not  be 
<<  fo  fit  for  him  to  go  thither;  but  He  would  fend  for  the  Chancellor  to 
“  come  to  his  own  Chamber  in  Whitehall,  and  He  would  go  thither 
<£  to  him.” 

In  the  mean  Time  it  begaji  to  be  the  Difcourfe  of  the  Court :  And  the 
Dutchefs,  from  whom  the  Duke  had  yet  concealed  it,  came  to  be  informed 
of  it ;  who  prefently  went  to  the  King  with  fome  Pafiion ;  and  the  Arch- 
Many  Perfns  bifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  General  accompanied  her,  who  all  befought 
{fnpofTol  the  King  not  to  take  fuch  a  Refolution.  And  many  other  of  the  Privy  10 
his  Behalf.  Council,  with  none  of  whom  the  Chancellor  had  fpoken,  taking  Notice  of 
the  Rumour,  attended  the  King  with  the  fame  Suit  and  Advice.  To  all 
whom  his  Majefty  anfwered,  “  that  what  He  intended  was  for  his  Good, 

“  and  the  only  Way  to  prefer ve  him.”  He  held  longer  Difcourfe  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  u  that  He  did  believe  by  what  his  Brother  had  told  him,  of  the  ex- 
“  treme  Agony  the  Chancellor  was  in  upon  the  Death  of  his  Wife,  that  He 
“  had  himfelf  defired  to  be  difmiffed  from  his  Office ;”  and  bade  the  Ge¬ 
neral  ££  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  come  the  next  Morning  to  his  own  Cham- 
“  ber  at  Whitehall ,  and  the  King  would  come  thither  to  him.”  And  the 
General  came  to  him  with  great  Profeffions  of  Kindnefs,  which  He  had  50 
well  deferved  from  him,  gave  him  a  Relation  of  all  that  had  paffed  with 
the  King,  and  concluded,  ££  that  what  had  been  done  had  been  upon  Mif- 
“  take  ;  and  He  doubted  not,  but  that  upon  Conference  with  his  Majefty 
££  all  Things  would  be  well  fettled  again  to  his  Content;”  which  no  Doubt 
He  did  at  that  Time  believe  as  well  as  wifh. 
ne  chamei-  Upon  Monday ,  the  twenty  fixth  of  Augufi ,  about  Ten  of  the  Clock  in  the 

br  attends  the  Morning,  the  Chancellor  went  to  his  Chamber  in  Whitehall ,  where  Pie  had 
Whitehall,  not  been  many  Minutes,  before  the  King  and  Duke  by  themfelves  came 
into  the  Room.  His  Majefty  looked  very  gracioufly  upon  him,  and  made 
Conference  be-  him  fit  down  ;  when  the  other  acknowledged  ££  the  Honour  his  Majefty  had  40 
tween  thm.  tc  fione  him,  in  admitting  him  into  his  Prefence  before  He  executed  a  Re- 
“  folution  He  had  taken.”  He  faid,  “  that  He  had  no  Suit  to  make  to 
££  him,  nor  the  leaf!  Thought  to  difpute  with  him,  or  to  divert  him  from 
££  the  Refolution  He  had  taken  ;  but  only  to  receive  his  Determination  from 
“  himfelf,  and  moft  humbly  to  befeech  him  to  let  him  know  what  Fault  He 
“  had  committed,  that  had  drawn  this  Severity  upon  him  from  his  Majefty.” 
The  King  told  him,  “  He  had  not  any  Thing  to  objedl  againft  him  ;  but  muft 
“  always  acknowledge,  that  He  had  always  ferved  him  honeftly  and  faith- 
t£  fully,  and  that  He  did  believe  that  never  King  had  a  better  Servant :  And 
££  that  He  had  taken  this  Refolution  for  his  Good  and  Prefervation,  as  well  5© 
££  as  for  his  own  Convenience  and  Security  ;  and  that  He  had  verily  believed 
££  that  it  had  been  upon  his  Confent  and  Defire.”  And  thereupon  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  entered  upon  a  Relation  of  all  that  had  paffed  between  him  and  the 
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Duke,  and  “  that  He  really  thought  his  Brother  had  concurred  with  him  in 
“  his  Opinion,  as  the  only  Way  to  prefer ve  him.”  In  that  Difcourfe  the 
Duke  fometimes  pofttively  denied  to  have  faid  Somewhat,  and  explained  other 
Things  as  not  faid  to  the  Purpofe  his  Majefty  underftood,  or  that  He  ever 
implied  that  himfelf  thought  it  fit. 

T he  Sum  of  what  his  Majefty  faid  was,  “  that  He  was  moft  allured  by 
“  Information  that  could  not  deceive  him,  that  the  Parliament  was  relolved, 
“  as  foon  as  They  fliould  come  together  again,  to  impeach  the  Chancellor ; 
“  and  then  that  his  Innocence  would  no  more  defend  and  fecure  him  againft 
io  “  their  Power,  than  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had  defended  himfelf  againft  them: 
“  And,”  He  faid,  “  He  was  as  fure,  that  his  taking  the  Seal  from  him  at 
“  this  Time  would  fo  well  pleafe  the  Parliament,  that  his  Majefty  fhould 
“  thereby  be  able  to  preferve  him,  and  to  provide  for  the  Paffage  of  his  own 
“  Buftnefs,  and  the  obtaining  all  that  He  deftred.”  He  faid,  “  He  was  forry 
“  that  the  Buftnefs  had  taken  lo  much  Air,  and  was  fo  publickly  fpoken  of, 
“that  He  knew  not  how  to  change  his  Purpofe;”  Which  He  feemed  to 
impute  to  the  Paflion  of  the  Dutchefs,  that  had  divulged  it. 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  “that  Pie  had  not  contributed  to  the  Noife, 
“  nor  had  imparted  it  to  his  own  Children,  till  They  with  great  Trouble 
20 “informed  him,  that  They  heard  it  from  fuch  and  fuch  Perfons,”  whom 
They  named,  “  with  fo,me  Complaint  that  it  was  concealed  from  them  : 
“  Nor  did  He  then  come  in  Hope  to  divert  him  from  the  Refolution  He  had 
“  taken  in  the  Matter  itfelf.”  He  faid,  “  He  had  but  two  Things  to  trou- 
“  ble  him  with.  The  firft,  that  He  would  by  no  Means  fuffer  it  to  be  be- 
“  lieved  that  He  himfelf  was  willing  to  deliver  up  the  Seal ;  and  that  He 
“  fhould  not  think  himfelf  a  Gentleman,  if  He  were  willing  to  depart  and 
“  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  Office,  in  a  Time  when  He  thought  his  Ma- 
“jefty  would  have  Need  of  all  honeft  Men,  and  in  which  He  thought  He 
“  might  be  able  to  do  him  fome  Service.  The  fecond,  that  He  could  not 
30“  acknowledge  this  Deprivation  to  be  done  in  his  Favour,  or  in  Order  to  do 
“  him  Good  ;  but  on  the  Contrary,  that  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  greateft 
“  Ruin  He  could  undergo,  by  his  Majefty ’s  own  declaring  his  Judgment 
“  upon  him,  which  would  amount  to  little  lefs  than  a  Confirmation  of 
“  thofe  many  libellous  Difcourfes  which  had  been  raifed,  and  would  upon 
“  the  Matter  expofe  him  to  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  People,  who  had  been 
“  with  great  Artifice  and  Induftry  perfuaded  to  believe,  that  He  had  been 
“  the  Caufe  and  the  Counfellor  of  all  that  They  liked  not.  That  He  was  fo 
“  far  from  fearing  the  Juftice  of  the  Parliament,  that  He  renounced  his  Ma- 
“  jefty’s  Protediion  or  Interpolation  towards  his  Prefervation :  And  that  though 
40  “  the  Earl  of  Straffford  had  undergone  a  Sentence  He  did  not  deferve, 
“  yet  He  could  not  acknowledge  their  Cafes  to  be  parallel.  That  though 
“  that  great  Perfon  had  never  committed  any  Offence  that  could  amount 
“  to  Treafon,  yet  He  had  done  many  Things  which  He  could  not  juftify, 
“  and  which  were  Tranfgreflions  againft  the  Law :  Whereas  He  was  not 
“  guilty  of  any  Adlion,  whereof  He  did  not  deftre  the  Law  might  be  the 
“  Judge.  And  if  his  Majefty  himfelf  fhould  difcover  all  that  He  had  faid 
“  to  him  in  Secret,  He  feared  not  any  Cenfure  that  fhould  attend  it :  If  any 
“  Body  could  charge  him  with  any  Crime  or  Offence,  He  would  moft  wil- 
“  lingly  undergo  the  Punifhment  that  belonged  to  it.” 

50  “But,”  He  faid,  “He  doubted  very  much,  that  the  throwing  off 
“  an  old  Servant,  who  had  ferved  the  Crown  in  fome  Truft  near  thirty* 
“  Years  (who  had  the  Honour  by  the  Command  of  his  bleffed  Father,  who 
“  had  left  good  Evidence  of  the  Efteem  He  had  of  his  Fidelity,  to  wait 
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“  upon  his  Majefty  when  He  went  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  by  the  great 
44  Bleffing  of  God  had  the  Honour  to  return  with  him  again;  which  no 
44  other  Counfell  or  alive  could  fay),  on  the  Sudden,  without  any  Suggeftion 
“  of  a  Crime,  nay  with  a  Declaration  of  Innocence,  would  call  his  Ma- 
“  jefty’s  Juflice  and  good  Nature  into  Queftion  ;  and  Men  would  not  know 
“  how  fecurely  to  ferve  him,  when  They  fhould  fee  it  was  in  the  Power  of 
“  three  or  four  Perfons  who  had  never  done  him  any  notable  Service,  nor 
44  were  in  the  Opinion  of  thofe  who  knew  them  beft  like  to  do,  to  difpofe 
44  him  to  fo  ungracious  an  A <ft.” 

The  King  feemed  very  much  troubled  and  irrefolute ;  then  repeated  10 
44  the  great  Power  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  clear  Information  He  had  of 
44  their  Purpofes,  which  They  were  refolved  to  go  through  with  right  or 
44  wrong  ;  and  that  his  own  Condition  was  fuch,  that  He  could  not  difpute 
44  with  them,  but  was  upon  the  Matter  at  their  Mercy.” 

T he  Chancellor  told  him,  44  it  was  not  poffible  for  his  Majefty  to  have 
44  any  probable  Aftiirance  what  the  Parliament  would  do.  And  though  He 
44  knew  He  had  offended  fome  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  oppoftng  their 
44  Deftres  in  fuch  Particulars  as  his  Majefty  thought  were  prejudicial  to  his 
44  Service;  yet  He  did  not  doubt  but  his  Reputation  was  much  greater  in 
44  Both  Ploufes,  than  either  of  theirs  who  were  known  to  be  his  Enemies,  zo 
44  and  to  have  this  Influence  upon  his  Majefty,  who  were  all  known  to  be 
44  guilty  of  fome  Tranfgreflions,  which  They  would  have  been  called  in 
44  Queftion  for  in  Parliament,  if  He  had  not  very  induftrioufly,  out  of  the 
44  Tendernefs  He  had  for  his  Majefty’s  Honour  and  Service,  prevented  it; 

44  Somewhat  whereof  was  not  unknown  to  his  Majefty.”  He  concluded 
“  with  befeeching  him,  whatever  Refolution  He  took  in  his  Particular,  not 
44  to  fuffer  his  Spirits  to  fall,  nor  himfelf  to  be  dejedted  with  the  Apprehen- 
44  lion  of  the  formidable  Power  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  more  or  lefs  or 
44  Nothing,  as  He  pleafed  to  make  it:  That  it  was  yet  in  his  own  Power  to 
t£  govern  them  ;  but  if  They  found  it  was  in  theirs  to  govern  him,  Nobody  50 
44  knew  what  the  End  would  be.”  And  thereupon  He  made  him  a  fhort 
Relation  of  the  Method  that  was  ufed  in  the  Time  of  Richard  the  Second, 

44  when  They  terrified  the  King  with  the  Power  and  the  Purpoles  of  the 
44  Parliament,  till  They  brought  him  to  conlent  to  that  from  which  He  could 
44  not  redeem  himfelf,  and  without  which  They  could  have  done  him  no 
4 4  Harm.”  And  in  the  Warmth  of  this  Relation  He  found  a  feafonable  Op¬ 
portunity  to  mention  the  Lady  with  fome  Reflexions  and  Cautions,  which 
He  might  more  advifedly  have  declined. 

After  two  Hours  Difcourfe  the  King  role  without  faying  any  Thing, 
but  appeared  not  well  pleafed  with  all  that  had  been  faid ;  and  the  Duke  40 
of  York  found  He  was  offended  with  the  laft  Part  of  it.  The  Garden,  that 
ufed  to  be  private,  had  now  many  in  it  to  obferve  the  Countenance  of  the 
King  when  He  came  out  of  the  Room :  And  when  the  Chancellor  re¬ 
turned,  the  Lady,  the  Lord  Arlington  and  Mr.  May,  looked  together  out 
of  her  open  Window  with  great  Gaiety  and  Triumph,  which  all  People 
obferved. 

Four  or  five  Days  paffed  without  any  farther  Proceedings,  or  the  King’s 
declaring  his  Refolution:  And  in  that  Time  the  Chancellor’s  Concern  was  the 
only  Argument  of  the  Court.  Many  of  the  Council,  and  other  Perfons  of 
Honour  and  Intereft,  prefumed  to  fpeak  with  the  King,  and  to  give  a  very 
good  Teftimony  of  him,  of  his  unqueftionable  Integrity,  and  of  his  Parts, 
and  Credit  with  the  fober  Part  of  the  Nation :  And  to  thofe  his  Majefty 
always  commended  him,  with  Profefiion  of  much  Kindnefs;  but  faid,  44  He 
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“  had  made  himfelf  odious  to  the  Parliament,  and  fo  was  no  more  capable 
“  to  do  him  Service.”  On  the  other  Side  the  Lady  and  Lord  Arlington 
and  Sir  William  Coventry  exceedingly  triumphed,  the  lafl  of  which  openly 
and  without  Referve  declared,  “  that  He  had  given  the  King  Advice  to  remove 
“  him  as  a  Man  odious  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  King  would  be  ruined 
“if  He  did  it  not;  that  He  was  fo  imperious  that  He  would  endure  no 
“  Contradiction  with  many  other  Reproaches  to  that  Purpofe.  But  except 
thofe  three,  and  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Brounker ,  there  feemed  none  of  Name  in 
the  Court  who  wifhed  that  the  Refolution  fhould  be  purfued. 
id  The  Duke  of  York  concerned  himfelf  wonderfully  on  the  Chancellor’s  The  Duke  of 
Behalf,  and  with  as  much  Warmth  as  any  private  Gentleman  could  exprefs 
on  the  Behalf  of  his  Friend.  He  had  great  Indignation  at  the  Behaviour  of  Cf^cf0r's 
Sir  William  Cove?Ury  and  Mr.  Brounker ,  that  being  his  Servants  They  fhould 
prefume  to  fhew  fo  much  Malice  towards  a  Perfon  They  knew  He  had 
Kindnefs  for.  And  the  former  had  fo  much  Senfe  of  it,  that  He  refolved 
to  quit  the  Relation  by  which  He  had  got  vaft  Wealth,  and  came  to  him, 
and  told  him,  “  that  fince  He  was  Commiflioner  for  the  Treafury,  He  found 
“  He  fhould  not  be  able  to  attend  his  Service  fo  diligently  as  He  ought  to 
“  do ;  and  therefore  defired  his  Highnefs’s  Favour  in  his  Difmiflion,  and 
io  “  that  Fie  would  give  him  Leave  to  commend  an  honeft  Man  to  fucceed  him 
“  in  his  Service:”  To  which  his  Highnefs  fhortly  anfwered,  “  that  He  might 
“  difpofe  himfelf  as  He  would,  with  which  He  was  well  content ;  and 
“  that  He  would  choofe  another  Secretary  for  himfelf  without  his  Recom- 
“  mendation.”  And  his  Highnefs  prefently  went  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
informed  him  of  it,  with  Difpleafure  enough  towards  the  Man,  and  much 
Satisfaction  that  Fie  was  rid  of  him;  and  afked  him  “  whom  He  would  re- 
“  commend  to  him  for  a  Secretary.”  He  told  his  Highnefs,  “  that  if  He 
“  would  trufl  his  Judgment,  He  would  recommend  a  Perfon  to  him,  who 
“  He  believed  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  for  whofe  Parts  and  Fidelity 
3o “He  would  pafs  his  Word,  having  had  good  Experience  of  Both  in  his 
“  having  ferved  him  as  a  Secretary  for  the  Space  of  above  feven  Years ;”  and 
named  Mr.  TVren.  The  Duke  faid,  “  He  knew  him  well,  being  a  Member 
“  of  the  Royal  Company,  where  He  often  heard  him  fpeak  very  intelligently, 

“  and  difcerned  him  to  be  a  Man  of  very  good  Parts,  and  therefore  He  would 
“  very  willingly  receive  him ;  and  the  rather,  that  He  knew  it  would  be 
“  looked  upon  as  an  Evidence  of  his  Kindnefs  to  him,  which  He  would 
“  always  own  and  teftify  to  all  the  World  :”  And  within  two  Days  after,  He 
received  him  into  his  Service  with  the  King’s  Approbation,  the  Gentleman’s 
Abilities  being  very  well  known,  and  his  Perfon  much  loved. 

40  In  this  Sufpenfion,  the  common  Argument  was,  “  that  it  was  not  now 
“  the  Queftion  whether  the  Chancellor  was  innocent ;  but  whether,  when 
“  the  King  had  fo  long  refolved  to  remove  him,  and  had  now  proceeded  fo 
“  far  towards  it,  He  fhould  retrad:  his  Refolution,  and  be  governed  by  his 
“  Brother:  It  was  enough  that  He  was  not  beloved,  and  that  the  Court 
“  wifhed#him  removed.”  And  Mr.  Brounker  openly  declared,  “  that  the 
“  Refolution  had  been  taken  above  two  Months  before ;  and  that  it  would 
“  not  confift  with  his  Majefty’s  Honour  to  be  hedored  out  of  it  by  his  Bro- 
“  ther,  who  was  wrought  upon  by  his  Wife’s  Crying.”  And  this  Kind 
of  Argumentation  was  every  Moment  inculcated  by  the  Lady  and  her  Party: 
Tolnfomuch  as  when  the  Duke  made  his  Inftances  with  all  the  Importunity 
He  could  ufe,  and  put  his  Majefty  in  Mind  “  of  many  Difcourfes  his  Ma- 
“  jefty  had  formerly  held  with  him,  of  the  Chancellor’s  Honefty  and  Dif- 
“  cretion,  conjuring  him  to  love  and  efteem  him  accordingly,  when  his 
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«  Highnefs  had  not  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  him  ;”  and  complained,  ££  that 
u  now  He  had  found  by  good  Experience  that  He  deferved  that  Character, 

“  his  Majefty  would  withdraw  his  Kindnefs  from  him,  and  rather  believe  others, 

“  who  He  knew  were  his  Enemies,  than  his  own  Judgment:”  The  King  gave 
no  other  Anfwer,  than  ££  that  He  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retire ;  and  that 
“  He  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  a  Child  if  He  receded  from  his  Purpofe.” 

The  Great  Seal  A  n  d  fo  being  reconfirmed,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  Augufi  in  the  Year  1667 

cbZteiiof  He  fent  Secretary  Morrice ,  who  had  no  Mind  to  the  Employment,  with  a 
Warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual,  to  require  and  receive  the  Great  Seal; 
which  the  Chancellor  immediately  delivered  to  him  with- all  the  Expreffions 
of  Duty  to  the  King.  And  as  foon  as  the  Secretary  had  delivered  it  to  the 
King  in  his  Clofet,  Mr.  May  went  into  the  Clofet,  and  fell  upon  his  Knees, 
and  kiffed  his  Majefty’s  Hand,  telling  him  “  that  He  was  now  King,  which 
“  He  had  never  been  before.” 

The  Chancellor  believed  that  the  Storm  had  been  now  over;  for  He  had 
not  the  leaft  Apprehenfion  of  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  any 
Thing  They  could  fay  or  do  againft  him:  Yet  He  refolved  to  flay  at  his 
Houfe  till  it  fhould  meet  (without  going  thither,  which  He  was  informed 
would  be  ill  taken),  that  He  might  not  be  thought  to  be  afraid  of  being 
queftioned  ;  and  then  to  retire  into  the  Country,  and  to  live  there  very  pri-  20 
vately.  And  there  was  a  Report  raifed  without  any  Ground,  that  He  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  take  his  Precedence  as  Chancellor, 
with  which  the  King  was  much  offended :  But  as  foon  as  He  heard  of  it,  He 
defired  the  Tord  Chamberlain  to  affure  his  Majefty,  <£  that  He  never  in- 
££  tended  any  fuch  Thing,  nor  would  ever  do  any  Thing  that  He  believed 
££  would  difpleafe  him;”  with  which  He  feemed  well  fatisfied. 

However  a  new  Tempeft  was  quickly  raifed  againft  him.  Many  Perfons 
of  Honour  and  Quality  came  every  Day  to  vifit  him  with  many  Expreffions 
of  Affedlion  and  Efteem ;  and  moft  of  the  King’s  Servants,  except  only 
thofe  few  who  had  declared  themfelves  his  Enemies,  ftill  frequented  his  ?c 
Houfe  with  the  fame  Kindnefs  They  had  always  profeffed:  But  They  were 
looked  upon  quickly  with  a  very  ill  Countenance  by  the  other  Party,  and 
were  plainly  told,  £C  that  the  King  would  take  it  ill  from  all  his  Servants  who 
£(  vifited  the  Chancellor;”  though  when  fome  of  them  afked  his  Majefty, 

£<  whether  their  vifiting  him,  to  whom  They  had  been  formerly  much  be- 
££  holden,  would  offend  his  Majefty ;”  He  anfwered,  ££  No,  He  had  not 
££  forbid  any  Man  to  vifit  him.”  Yet  it  appeared  more  every  Day,  that 
They  were  beft  looked  on  who  forbore  going  to  him,  and  the  other  found 
themfelves  upon  much  Difadvantage ;  by  which  however  many  were  not 
difcouraged.  4c 

The  chief  Profecutors  behaved  themfelves  with  more  Infolence  than  was 
agreeable  to  their  Difcretion  :  And  the  Lord  Arlington ,  who  had  long  before 
behaved  himfelf  with  very  little  Courtefy  towards  all  Perfons  whom  He  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  well  affe&ed  to  the  Chancellor,  even  towards  Ambaffadours 
and  other  foreign  Minifters,  now  when  any  of  his  Friends  cime  t?o  him  for 
the  Difpatch  of  Bufinefs  in  his  Office,  alked  them  ££  when  They  faw  the 
£C  Chancellor,”  and  bade  them  ££  go  to  him  to  put  their  Bufinefs  into  a  Me- 
<£  thod.”  The  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  who  had  after  his  Enlargement  vifited 
the  Chancellor,  and  acknowledged  the  Civilities  He  had  received  from 
him,  came  now  again  to  the  Court,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  5° 
<rhe  Duke  of  Grace  by  the  King,  and  reftored  to  all  the  Honours  and  Offices  of  which 
leflfnii  He  was  deprived  ;  and  was  informed  and  allured,  ££  that  all  the  Proceedings 
bis  E^ky  <c  which  had  been  againft  him  were  upon  the  Information  and  Advice  of  the 
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€t  Chancellor And  whatever  He  had  fpoken  in  Council  was  told  him  in 
that  Manner  (and  without  the  true  Circumftances)  that  might  make  moffc 
Impreffion  on  him. 

One  Day  whilft  that  Matter  was  depending  (which  is  not  mentioned  be¬ 
fore)  the  Lord  Arlington ,  after  He  found  the  King  had  acquainted  the 
Chancellor  with  the  Bufinefs,  and  ffiewed  him  the  Information  and  Exami¬ 
nations  which  had  been  taken,  propofed,  there  being  more  or  the  fame  Wit- 
neffes  to  be  farther  examined,  “  that  the  Chancellor  might  be  prefent  with 
<c  the  reft  who  had  been  formerly  employed  at  their  examining  :”  Which  the 
10  King  feeming  to  confent  to,  the  other  deftred  to  be  excufed,  u  for  that  the 
“  Office  He  held  never  ufed  to  be  fubjeCt  to  thofe  Employments;”  and  in 
the  Debate  added,  u  that  if  the  Teftimony  of  Witnefles  made  good  all  that 
was  fuggefted,  and  the  Duke  ffiould  be  brought  to  a  Trial,  it  might  pro¬ 
bably  fall  out,  that  the  King  might  command  him  to  execute  the  Office 
“  of  High  Steward,  as  He  had  lately  done  in  the  Trial  of  the  Lord  Morley ; 

<{  and  in  that  RefpeCt  it  would  be  very  incongruous  for  him  to  be  prefent 
iC  at  the  Examinations.”  The  Duke  was  now  informed,  without  any  of  He  is  inflamed 
the  Circumftances,  that  the  Chancellor  had  faid  that  He  was  to  be  High  chameikr. 
Steward  at  the  Trial  of  the  Duke. 

ao  The  Duke,  who  always  believed,  and  could  not  but  upon  the  Matter 
know,  that  the  Lord  Arlington  (with  whom  He  had  Enmity)  had  been  very 
folicitous  in  his  Profecution,  had,  after  his  having  viftted  the  Chancellor, 
fent  a  Friend,  whom  He  thought  He  would  truft,  to  him  “  to  deftre  him  to 
4<  deal  freely  with  him  concerning  the  Lord  Arlington ,  whom  He  knew  to 
u  be  an  Enemy  to  Both  of  them ;  and  that  He  muft  have  him  examined 
“upon  that  Conlpiracy,  which  He  hoped  He  would  not  take  ill:”  To 
which  He  anfwered,  “  that  He  neither  would  nor  could  be  examined  con- 
“  cerning  any  Thing  that  had  been  faid  or  done  in  Council;  but  that  He 
“  would  as  his  Friend,  and  to  prevent  his  expofing  himfelf  to  any  new  In- 
30  “  convenience,  very  freely  and  faithfully  affure  him,  that  He  did  not  be- 
“  lieve  that  there  had  been  any  Confpiracy  againft  him,  nor  did  know  that 
<c  the  Lord  Arlington  had  done  any  Thing  in  the  Profecution,  but  what  was 
“  according  to  the  Obligation  and  Duty  of  his  Office;  which  Teftimony,” 

He  faid,  “  could  proceed  only  from  Juftice,  fince  He  well  knew  that  Lord 
<c  did  not  wiffi  him  well.”  This  Anfwer,  it  feems,  or  the  Defpair  of  draw¬ 
ing  any  other  from  him  to  his  Purpofe,  difpofed  him  to  give  entire  Credit 
to  the  other  Information ;  and  the  King  took  great  Pains  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  Lord  Arlington ,  who  made  many  Vows  to  him  of  his  future  Service, 
and  deftred  his  Protection:  And  hereupon  the  Duke  openly  profeffed  his Aniinduc(dt9 
40  Refolution  of  Revenge,  and  frankly  entered  into  the  Combination  with  the 
Lord  Arlington  and  Sir  William  Coventry  againft  the  Chancellor. 

But  the  Knowledge  of  all  this  did  not  give  him  much  Trouble  (fo  much 
Confidence  He  had  in  his  own  Innocence,  and  fo  little  Efteem  of  the  Cre¬ 
dit  and  Intereft  of  his  Enemies),  until  He  heard  that  the  King  himfelf  ex- 
prefled  great  Difpleafure  towards  him,  and  declared  £t  that  He  had  milbe-  The  King  ex  • 
“  haved  himfelf  towards  his  Majefty,  and  that  He  was  fo  imperious  that  He *£$!*£* 

“  would  endure  no  Contradiction ;  that  He  had  a  FaCtion  in  the  Houfe  of^/^f 
<c  Commons,  that  oppofed  every  Thing  that  concerned  his  Majefty’s  Service, 

“  if  it  were  not  recommended  to  them  by  him  ;  and  that  He  had  given  him 
50  ct  very  ill  Advice  concerning  the  Parliament,  which  offended  him  moft :” 

All  which  They  to  whom  his  Majefty  faid  it  divulged  to  others,  that  They 
might  thereby  leffen  the  Chancellor’s  Credit  and  Intereft.  It  is  very  true, 

They  who  had  taken  all  Advantages  to  alienate  the  King’s  AffeCtions  from 
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him,  had  at  firft  only  propofed  his  Removal  “  as  a  Perfon  odious  to  the 
“  Parliament,  and  whom  They  were  refolved  to  impeach,  which  would  put 
«  his  Majefty  into  a  Streight,  either  to  renounce  and  defer t  an  old  Servant, 

<c  which  would  not  be  for  his  Honour,  or,  by  prote&ing  him,  to  deprive 
“himfelf  of  all  thofe  Benefits  which  He  expe&ed  from  the  Parliament; 

“  whereas  the  removing  him  would  fo  gratify  the  Houfes,  that  They  would 
<£  deny  Nothing  that  his  Majefty  fhould  demand  of  them;”  and  his  Majefly 
did  believe  it  the  only  Way  to  preferve  him.  But  when  They  had  prevailed 
fo  far,  and  rendered  themfelves  more  necefiary  to  him,  They  profecuted 
what  They  had  begun  with  more  vifible  Animofity,  and  told  him,  ££  that  iQ 
££  if  the  Parliament  fufpeded  that  his  Majefly  retained  Hill  any  Kindnefs  to- 
££  wards  him,  They  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  his  Removal,  but  appre- 
££  hend  that  He  would  be  again  received  into  his  Favour ;  and  He  would  in 
t£  the  mean  Time  have  fo  much  Credit  in  Both  Houfes,  efpecially  if  He 
£C  fate  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,”  which  They  undertook  to  know  He  intended 
to  do,  “  that  He  would  be  able  to  obftrudt  whatfoever  his  Majefly  defired : 

“  And  therefore  it  was  necefiary  that  his  Majefly  fhould  upon  all  Occafions 
u  declare,  and  that  it  fhould  be  believed,  that  He  had  fo  full  a  Prejudice 
“  againft  him,  that  Nobody  fhould  have  Caufe  to  fear,  that  Fie  would  ever 
££  again  be  received  into  any  Truft.”  And  this  difpofed  his  Majefly  to  dif-10 
courfe  to  many  in  that  Manner  that  is  before  fet  down. 

And  when  the  Duke  of  York  lamented  to  his  Majefty  the  Reports  which 
were  generally  fpread  abroad,  of  the  Difcourfes  which  He  made  to  many 
Perfons  of  the  Chancellor’s  Mifbehaviour  towards  himfelf,  and  his  own  Difo 
pleafure  againft  him;  the  King  denied  many*  of  the  Particulars,  as  that 
concerning  his  ill  Counfel  againft  the  Parliament,  which  He  denied  to  have 
fpoken :  But  faid  withal,  ££  that  if  the  Chancellor  had  done  as  He  advifed 
“  him,  and  delivered  up  the  Seal  to  him  as  of  his  own  Inclination,  all 
££  would  have  been  quiet.  But  fince  He  infilled  fo  much  upon  it,  and 
<£  compelled  him  to  fend  for  it  in  that  Manner,  He  was  obliged  in  the 
££  Vindication  of  his  Honour  to  give  fome  Reafons  for  what  He  had  done, 

££  when  other  Men  took  upon  them  fo  loudly  to  commend  the  Chancellor, 

££  and  to  juftify  his  Innocence,  not  without  fome  Refiedtion  upon  his  own 
££  Honour  and  Juftice,  which  He  could  not  but  take  very  ill :  But  He  fhould 
££  not  fuffer”  (He  faid)  ££  for  what  other  Men  did,  and  that  He  would  ufe 
££  his  two  Sons  as  kindly  as  ever  He  had  done.”  And  it  muft  be  always 
acknowledged,  that  though  great  Importunity  was  ufod  to  his  Majefty  to 
difcharge  his  two  Sons  from  his  Service,  as  a  Thing  necefiary  by  all  the  Rules 
of  Policy,  not  to  fuffer  the  Sons  to  remain  fo  near  his  Perfon,  when  their 
Father  lay  under  fo  notorious  a  Brand  of  his  Difpleafure  (in  which  They  be-4# 
lieved  They  had  fo  far  prevailed,  that  They  took  upon  them  to  promife  their 
Places  to  other  Men) ;  yet  the  King  pofitively  refufed  to  yield  to  them,  and 
continued  his  Favour  ftill  to  them  Both  in  the  fame  Manner  He  had  done. 
And  though  He  was  long  after  perfuaded  to  fufpend  his  eldeft  Son  from 
waiting,  under  which  Cloud  He  continued  for  many  Months,  yet  at  laft  He 
was  reftored  to  his  Place  with  Circumftances  of  extraordinary  Favour  and 
Grace :  Nor  did  his  Majefty  afterwards  recede  from  his  Goodnefs  towards 
either  of  them,  notwithftanding  all  the  Attempts  which  were  made. 

The  Parliament  met  upon  the  tenth  of  OBober ,  when  the  King  in  a  fhort 
Speech  told  them,  ££  that  there  had  been  fome  former  Mifcarriages,  which  had 
££  occafioned  fome  Differences  between  him  and  them :  But  that  He  had  now 
££  altered  his  Counfels,  and  made  no  Queftion  but  that  They  fhould  hence- 
££  forward  agree,  for  He  was  refolved  to  give  them  all  Satisfaction  ;  and  did 
4  '  ££  not 
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“  not  doubt  but  that  They  would  fupply  his  Neceffities,  and  provide  for 
“the  Payment  of  his  Debts;”  with  an  Infinuation,  “.that  what  had  been 
“  formerly  done  amifs  had  been  by  the  Advice  of  the  Perfon  whom  He 
“  had  removed  from  his  Counfels,  and  with  whom  He  fbould  not  hereafter 
“  advife.”  r 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  came  together,  one  Tomkins ,  a  Man  of  v»f*ir  Me. 
very  contemptible  Parts  and  of  worfe  Manners  (who  ufed  to  be  encouraged  tTjfb 
by  Men  of  Delign  to  fet  fome  Motion  on  Foot,  which  They  thought  not  fit 
to  appear  in  themfelves  till  They  difcerned  how  it  would  take),  moved  the  removing  him. 
J0  Houfe,  “  that  They  might  fend  a  Meffage  of  Thanks  to  the  King  for  his 
“  gracious  Exprefiions,  and  for  the  many  good  Things  which  He  had  done, 

“  and  particularly  for  his  removing  the  Chancellor  .;”  which  was  feconded 
by  two  or  three,  but  rejected  by  the  Houfe  as  a  Thing  unreafonable  for 
them  who  knew  not  the  Motives  which  had  difpofed  his  Majefty  :  And  fo 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  fuch  a  Mefiage  as  might  be  fit  for 
them  to  fend.  And  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  fame  Day  fent  to  the  King, 
without  confulting  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  give  his  Majefty  Thanks 
for  the  Speech  He  had  made  to  them  in  the  Morning,  which  commonly 
ufed  to  be  done.  The  King  declared  himfelf  very  much  offended  that  the 
io  Propofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  returning  Thanks  to  him  had  not 
fucceeded,  and  more  that  it  had  been  oppofed  by  many  of  his  own  Servants; 
and  commanded  them  “  to  prefs  and  renew  the  Motion :  That  his  Honour 
“  was  concerned  in  it ;  and  therefore  He  would  expeCt  Thanks,  and  would 
“  take  it  very  ill  of  any  of  his  own  Servants  who  refufed  to  concur  in  it.” 
Hereupon  it  was  again  moved :  But  notwithftanding  all  the  Labour  that  had 
been  ufed  contrary  to  all  Cuftom  and  Privilege  of  Parliament,  the  Queftion 
held  fix  Hours  Debate,  very  many  fpeaking  againft  the  Injuftice  and  Irregu¬ 
larity  of  it ;  They  on  the  other  Side  urging  the  King’s  Expectation  of  it. 

In  the  End  the  Queftion  being  put,  it  was  believed  the  Noes  were  the  greater 
Number:  But  the  Divifion  of  the  Houle  was  not  urged  for  many  Reafons; 
and  fo  the  Vote  was  fent  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who  were  defired  to  con¬ 
cur  with  tfiem. 

B  u  t  it  had  there  a  greater  Contradiction.  They  had  already  returned 
their  Thanks  to  the  King;  and  now  to  fend  again,  and  to  add  any  Parti¬ 
cular  to  it,  would  be  very  incongruous  and  without  any  Precedent:  And 
therefore  They  would  not  concur  in  it.  This  Obftinacy  very  much  dif- 
pleafed  the  King:  And  He  was  perfuaded  by  thofe  who  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  with  him,  to  believe  that  this  Contradiction,  if  He  did  not  matter  it, 
would  run  through  all  his  Bufinefs  that  Ihould  be  brought  into  that  Houfe. 

40  Whereupon  his  Majefty  reproached  many  of  the  Lords  for  prefuming  to  op- 
pofe  and  crofs  what  was  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  Service :  And  fent  to 
the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury ,  “  that  He  fhouid  in  his  Majefty ’s  Name 
«  command  all  the  Bifhops  Bench  to  concur  in  it ;  and  if  They  fhouid  refufe 
“  it,  He  would  make  them  repent  it;”  with  many  other  very  fevere  Repre- 
henfions  and  Animadverfions.  This  being  done  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Duke  of  York  told  his  Majefty,  “  how  much  it  was  fpoken  of  and 
u  wondered  at :”  To  which  his  Majefty  replied,  “  that  his  Honour  was  en- 
“  gaged,  anc^  that  He  would  not  be  fatisfied  if  Thanks  were  not  returned  to 
«  him  by  Both  Houfes ;  and  that  it  fhouid  go  the  worfe  for  the  Chancellor 
y0“  if  his  Friends  oppofed  it.”  And  He  commanded  his  Royal  Hjghnels  that 
He  Ihould  not  crofs  it,  but  was  contented  to  difpenfe  with  his  Attendance, 
and  gave  him  Leave  to  be  ablent  from  the  Debate;  which  Liberty  many 
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others  likewife  took :  And  fo  when  it  was  again  moved,  though  it  ftill  was 
confidently  oppofed,  it  was  carried  by  a  major  Part,  many  being  abfent. 

And  fo  Both  Houfes  attended  the  King  and  gave  him  Thanks,  which 
his  Majefty  gracioufly  received  as  a  Boon  He  looked  for,  and  faid  Somewhat 
that  implied  that  He  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  Chancellor ;  of  which 
fome  Men  thought  They  were  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  They  could.  And 
therefore,  after  the  King’s  Anfwer  was  reported  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
as  of  Courfe  whatfoever  the  King  fays  upon  any  Mefiage  is  always  reported, 
it  was  propofed,  “  that  the  King’s  Anfwer  might  be  entered  into  the  Jour- 
“  nal-Book ;”  which  was  rejected,  as  not  ufual,  even  when  the  King  him-  io 
felf  fpoke  to  Both  Houfes :  Nor  was  what  He  now  faid  entered  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  However  when  They  had  confulted  together,  finding  that 
They  had  not  yet  fo  particular  a  Record  of  the  Difpleafure  againft  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  as  what  He  had  faid  upon  this  Mefiage  did  amount  unto,  They 
moved  the  Houfe  again,  “  that  it  might  be  entered  in  the  Book And  it 
was  again  rejetfted.  All  which  would  not  ferve  the  Turn;  but  the  Duke  of 
Buckingha?n  a  third  Time  moved  it,  as  a  Thing  the  King  expedted :  And 
thereupon  it  was  entered. 

And  his  Majefty  now  declared  to  his  Brother  and  to  many  of  the  Lords, 

<£  that  He  had  now  all  He  defired,  and  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  done  10 
C£  to  the  Chancellor.”  And  without  Doubt  the  King  had  not  at  this  Time 
a  Purpofe  to  give  any  farther  Countenance  to  the  Animofity  of  his  Enemies, 
who  thought  that  what  was  already  done  was  too  eafy  a  Compofition,  and 
told  his  Majefty,  “  that,  if  He  were  not  profecuted  farther,  He  would  gain 
“  Reputation  by  it :  For  that  the  Manner  in  which  all  Votes  had  been  yet 
<£  carried  was  rather  a  Vindication  than  Cenfure  of  him ;  and  He  would 
££  fhortly  come  to  the  Houfe  with  more  Credit  to  do  Mifchief,  and  to  ob- 
££  ftrucft  whatfoever  related  to  his  Service.  But  that  fuch  Things  would 
<£  be  found  againft  him,  as  foon  as  Men  were  fatisfied  that  his  Majefty  had 
t£  totally  deferted  him  (which  yet  They  were  not),  that  He  would  have  no  30 
££  more  Credit  to  do  Good  or  Harm.”  Hereupon  there  were  feveral  Cabals 
Perfons  fought  entered  into,  who  invited  and  fent  for  Perfons  of  all  Conditions,  who  had 
tifuauerof1^  any  Bufinefs  depending  before  the  Chancellor,  or  Charters  pafled  the 
^giTnfhim  ’  an<^  examined  them  whether  He  had  not  received  Money  from  them, 
or  They  were  otherwife  grieved  by  him,  promifing  that  They  ftiould  receive 
ample  Reparation. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  and  fome  others  with  him,  fent  for  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Harlow ,  who  had  the  Year  before  gone  to  the  Barbadoes  with  the 
Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  much  Friendfhip  for  him;  yet  after  They  came 
thither,  They  grew  unfatisfied  with  each  other  to  that  Degree,  that  the  40 
Lord  Willoughby,  who  was  Governour  of  thofe  Ifiands,  removed  him  from 
the  Office  He  had  conferred  on  him,  and  font  him  by  the  next  Shipping  into 
j England',  where  He  arrived  full  of  Vexation  for  the  Treatment  He  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  willing  to  embrace  any  Opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the  Go¬ 
vernour.  Him  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  fent  for,  who  He  knew  was  privy 
to  all  the  Lord  Willoughby  s  Counfels,  and  afked  him,  “  what  Money  the 
<£  Lord  Willoughby  had  given  the  Chancellor  for  that  Government”  (for  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Chancellor  had  been  his  chief  Friend  in  procuring 
that  Government  for  him,  and  in  difoountenancing  and  fuppreffing  thofe 
who  in  England  or  in  the  Iflands  had  complained  of  him),  ££  and  what  ro 
c<  Money  He  had  received  from  thofo  Iflands ;  and  that  it  was  probable  that 
<£  He  had  fome  Influence  upon  the  Lord  Willoughby  towards  the  Difgrace 
“himfelf  had  undergone:”  And  added,  “that  He  would  do  the  King  a 
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“  very  acceptable  Service,  in  difcovering  any  Thing  of  the  Chancellor’s  Mif- 
<£  carriages,  of  which  his  Majefty  himfelf  knew  fo  much.”  To  which  the 
Gentleman  anfwered,  “  that  He  had  no  Obligation  to  the  Chancellor  that 
£C  would  reftrain  him  from  declaring  any  Thing  that  might  be  to  his  Preju- 
<£  dice ;  but  yliat  He  was  not  able  to  do  it :  Nor  did  He  believe  that  He 
“  had  ever  deceived  any  Money  from  the  Lord  JVilloughby  or  from  the 
££  Iflands.”  And  this  Kind  of  Artifice  and  Inquifition  was  ufed  to  examine 
all  his  Actions ;  and  They  who  were  known  to  be  any  Way  offended  with 
him,  or  difobliged  by  him,  were  moft  welcome  to  them. 
io  After  many  Days  fpent  in  fuch  clofe  Contrivances  and  Combinations,  Mr.  Seymour 
Mr.  Seymour ,  a  young  Man  of  great  Confidence  and  Boldnefs,  flood  up  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  fpake  long  and  with  great  Bitternefs  againff in  the  Houfe 
the  Chancellor,  and  “  of  his  great  Corruption  in  many  Particulars,  by  which,” 

He  faid,  ££  He  had  gotten  a  vafl  Eflate.  That  He  had  received  great  Sums 
c£  of  Money  from  Ir eland ,  for  making  a  Settlement  that  every  Body  com- 
££  plained  of,  and  that  left  that  Kingdom  in  as  great  Diffraction  as  ever  it 
“  had  been.  That  He  had  gotten  great  Sums  of  Money  indirectly  and  cor- 
£t  ruptly  from  the  Plantations,  the  Governments  whereof  He  had  difpofed ; 

££  by  Preferments  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Church ;  and  for  the  palling  of 
ao££  Charters:  And  that  He  had  received  four  thoufand  Pounds  from  the  Ca- 
<£  nary  Company  for  the  eflablifhing  that  Company,  which  was  fo  great  and 
££  general  a  Grievance  to  the  Kingdom.  And,  which  was  above  all  this, 

£t  that  He  had  traiteroully  perfuaded,  or  endeavoured  to  perfuade,  the  King 
“  to  diffolve  the  Parliament,  and  to  govern  by  a  ffandiftg  Army ;  and 
<£  that  He  had  faid,  that  four  hundred  Country  Gentlemen  nicer e  only  fit  to 
“give  Money ,  and  did  not  under fi and  how  an  Invafion  was  to  he  refifiedC  He 
mentioned  many  other  odious  Particulars ££  which”  He  faid ££  He  would  prove,” 
and  therefore  propofed,  ££  that  They  would  prefently  fend  up  to  the  Lords 
££  to  accufe  him  of  High  Treafon,  and  require  that  his  Perfon  might  be  fe- 
30  “cured.”  Some  others  feconded  him  with  very  bitter  InveCtives:  And  as 
many  gave  another  Kind  of  Teflimony,  and  many  Reafons  which  made  it 
improbable  that  He  could  be  guilty  of  fo  many  heinous  Crimes ;  and  ££  that 
££  it  would  be  unreafonable  that  He  fhould  be  accufed  of  High  Treafon  by 
t£  the  Houfe,  before  fuch  Proofs  fhould  be  prefented  to  them  of  Crimes, 

££  that  They  had  Reafon  to  believe  him  guilty.”  And  fo  after  many  Hours 
Debate,  what  They  propofed  for  the  prefent  accufing  him  was  rejected,  and 
a  Committee  appointed  to  confider  of  all  Particulars  which  fhould  be  pre¬ 
fented  againff  him ;  £<  upon  reporting  whereof  to  the  Houfe,  it  would  give 
££  fuch  farther  Order  as  fhould  be  juft.” 

40  The  confident  Averment  of  fo  many  Particulars,  and  the  fo  pofitively 
naming  the  particular  Sums  of  Money  which  He  had  received,  with  Cir- 
cumftances  not  likely  to  be  feigned;  and  efpecially  the  mentioning  of  many 
Things  fpoken  in  Council,  ££  which,”  They  faid,  £C  would  be  proved  by 
££  privy  Counfellors;”  and  other  particular  Advices  given  in  private  to  the 
King  himfelf,  C£  which,”  They  implied,  and  confidently  affirmed  in  private, 

££  the  King  himfelf  would  acknowledge  ;”  made  that  Impreffion  upon  many 
who  had  no  ill  Opinion  of  the  Chancellor,  and  upon  others  who  had  always 
thought  well  of  him,  and  had  in  Truth  Kindnefs  for  him,  that  of  Both  Sorts  Many  advife 
feveral  Meffages  of  Advice  were  fecretly  fent  to  him,  ££  that  He  would  pre-  buEfufi  ‘ 
50  «  ferve  his  Life  by  making  an  Efcape,  and  tranfporting  himfelf  into  foreign 
££  Parts ;  for  that  it  was  not  probable  there  could  be  fo  extreme  and  violent 
££  a  Profecution,  if  They  had  not  fuch  Evidence  againff  him  as  would  com- 
££  pafs  their  Ends.”  To  all  which  He  anfwered,  ££  that  He  would  not  give  Which  He  re- 
1  u  a  his  M" t0  do' 
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“  his  Enemies  that  Advantage  as  to  fly  from  them :  And  in  the  mean  Time 
“  deflred  his  Friends  to  retain  the  good  ‘Opinion  They  had  always  had  of 
“  him,  until  They  heard  Somewhat  proved  that  would  make  him  unworthy 
“  of  it;  and  then  He  would  be  well  contented  They  fhould  withdraw  it.” 
And  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  though  fome  of  his  good  Friends  had  ad- 
vifed  that  He  fhould  fecure  himfelf  by  Flight,  it  proceeded  from  the  Adver- 
tifements  that  They  had  received  through  other  Hands,  which  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  his  chiefeft  Enemies,  who  deflred  that  He  might  appear  to  be 
guilty  by  avoiding  a  Trial;  and  who  confidently  informed  many  Men, 

“  that  the  Impeachment  was  ready,  and  had  been  perufed  by  the  King,  10 
“  and  that  his  Majefty  had  with  his  Hand  firuck  out  an  Article  which  re- 
« lated  to  the  Queen’s  Marriage,  and  another  that  concerned  the  Marriage 
“  of  the  Duke ;  but  that  there  was  enough  left  to  do  the  Bufinefs ;  and 
“  that  the  Duke  of  Buckinghahn  fhould  be  made  High  Steward  for  the 
“  Trial.” 

The  King's  These  Reports,  being  fpread  abroad,  wrought  upon  the  Duke  to  defire 
^bfcbaZu  the  King,  “  that  Fie  would  let  him  know  what  He  did  intend ;  and  whe- 
lot's innocence.  «  ther  deflred  to  have  the  Chancellor’s  Life,  or  that  He  fhould  be  con- 
“  demned  to  perpetual  Imprifonment:”  To  which  his  Majefty  protefted,  “  that 
“  He  would  have  neither,  but  was  well  fatisfied  ;  and  that  He  was  refolved  20 
“  to  ftop  all  farther  Profecution  againft  him,”  which  his  Majefty  likewife  faid 
to  many  others.  The  Duke  then  afked  the  King,  “  whether  the  Chancellor 
“  had  ever  given  him  Counfel  to  govern  by  an  Army,  or  any  Thing  like  it; 

“  which,”  He  faid,  “  was  fo  contrary  to  his  Humour,  and  to  the  Profef- 
«  lions  which  Fie  had  always  made,  and  the  Advices  He  had  given  him, 

“  that  if  He  were  guilty  of  it,  He  fhould  doubt  his  Sincerity  in  all  other 
“  Things To  which  his  Majefty  anfwered,  c<  that  He  had  never  given 
“  him  fuch  Counfel  in  his  Life ;  but,  on  the  Contrary,  his  Fault  was  that 
“  He  always  infilled  too  much  upon  the  Law.”  Whereupon  his  Royal 
Highnefs  afked  him,  “  whether  He  would  give  him  Leave  to  fay  fo  to  3° 
“  others ;”  and  his  Majefty  replied,  “  with  all  his  Heart.” 

The  Duke  then  told  it  to  his  Secretary  Mr.  TVren ,  and  to  many  other 
Perfons,  and  wifhed  them  to  publifh  it  upon  any  Occafion :  Upon  which  it 
was  fpread  abroad,  and  Mr.  W ren  informed  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  all  that  had  palled  between  the  King  and  the  Duke 
in  that  Difcourfe ;  which  fo  much  difheartened  the  violent  Profecutors,  that 
When  the  Committee  met  that  was  to  prefent  the  Heads  of  a  Charge  againft 
him  to  the  Houfe,  Nobody  appeared  to  give  any  Evidence,  fo  that  They 
adjourned  without  doing  any  Thing.  Hereupon  Sir  cTho?nas  QJborne ,  a  De¬ 
pendant  and  Creature  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  and  who  had  told  many  40 
Perfons  in  the  Country  before  the  Parliament  met,  “  that  the  Chancellor 
“  would  be  accufed  of  High  Treafon;  and  if  He  were  not  hanged,  He 
t{  would  be  hanged  himfelf ;”  this  Gentleman  went  to  the  King,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  what  Mr.  TVren  confidently  reported  in  all  Places,  “  which  very 
“  much  diflatisfied  that  Party  that  defired  to  do  him  Service ;  fo  that  They 
“knew  not  how  to  behave  themfelves:”  To  which  his  Majefty  anfwered, 
which  He  af  .  “  that  Wren  was  a  lying  Fellow,  and  that  He  had  never  held  any  fuch  Dif- 
t^dsa,f'  “  courfe  with  his  Brother.”  This  gave  them  new  Courage,  and  They  re¬ 
folved  to  call  Mr.  W ren  to  an  Account  for  traducing  the  King.  And  his 
Majefty  expoftulated  with  the  Duke  for  what  Mr.  Wren  had  fo  publicklyjo 
difcourfed :  And  his  Highnefs  declared,  “  that  Mr.  W ren  had  purfued  his 
4 4  Qr^ler,  his  Majefty  having  not  only  laid  all  that  was  reported,  but  having 
“  given  him  Leave  to  divulge  it  •”  to  which  the  King  made  no  other  An- 
2  fwer, 
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fwer,  “  but  that  He  ffiould  be  hereafter  more  careful  of  what  He  faid  to 
“  him.” 

All  this  begat  new  Paufes,  and  no  Advance  was  made  in  many 
Days ;  fo  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  would  be  no  farther  Pro- 
fecution:  But  the  old  Argument,  that  They  were  gone  too  far  to  retire,  had 
now  more  Force,  becaufe  many  Members  of  Both  Houfes  were  now  joined 
to  the  Party  in  declaring  againft  the  Chancellor,  who  would  think  them- 
felves  to  be  betrayed  and  deferted  if  no  more  fhould  be  done  againft  him. 

And  hereupon  the  Committee  was  again  revived,  that  was  appointed  to  pre- 
>°  pare  Heads  for  a  Charge,  which  fate  many  Days,  there  being  little  Debate 
upon  the  Matter;  for  fuch  of  the  Committee,  who  knew  him  well,  were 
fo  well  pleafed  to  find  him  accufed  of  Nothing  but  what  all  the  World  did 
believe  him  not  guilty  of,  that  They  thought  They  could  not  do  him  more 
Right,  than  to  fuller  all  that  was  offered  to  pafs,  fince  there  appeared  no 
Perfon  that  offered  to  make  Proof  of  any  Particular  that  was  fuggefted.  But 
three  or  four  Members  of  the  Houfe  brought  feveral  Papers,  containing  Par¬ 
ticulars  “  which,”  They  faid,  ££  would  be  proved  All  which  They  reported 
to  the  Houfe. 

The  Heads  were ; 

20  I.  “  T.h  at  the  Chancellor  had  traiterouily,  about  the  Month  of  yu?ie  laft,-  Articles  of 
££  advifed  the  King  to  diflblve  the  Parliament,  and  faid  there  could  be  no  far-  againji  hint. 
££  ther  Ufe  of  Parliaments ;  that  it  was  a  foolifh  Conflitution  and  not  fit  to 
££  govern  by  ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  imagined ^  that  three  or  four  hundred 
££  Country  Gentlemen  could  be  either  prudent  Men  or  Statefmen  t  And  that  it 
<£  would  be  befi  for  the  King  to  raife  a  fianding  Ar?ny  and  to  govern  by  that ; 

££  whereupon  it  being  demanded  how  that  Army  fhould  be  maintained,  He 
££  anfwered,  by  Contribution  and  free  Quarter,  as  the  lafl  King  maintained 
<£  his  Army  in  the  TV arP 

II.  ££  That  He  had,  in  the  Hearing  of  feveral  Perfons,  reported  that  the 
3o  £C  King  was  a  Papifi  in  his  Hearty  or  popifhly  affeEled ,  or  had  uled  Words 

££  to  that  EffeCt.” 

III.  ££  That  He  had  advifed  the  King  to  grant  a  Charter  to  the  Canary 
££  Company,  for  which  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money.” 

IV.  ££  That  He  had  railed  great  Sums  of  Money  by  the  Sale  of  Offices 
££  which  ought  not  to  be  fold,  and  granted  Injunctions  to  ftop  Proceedings 
££  at  Law,  and  diffolved  them  afterwards  for  Money.” 

V.  “That  He  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  Government  into  his  Ma- 
££  jelly’s  feveral  Plantations,  and  had  caufed  fuch  as  had  complained  to  his 
££  Majefty  and  Privy  Council  of  it  to  be  imprifoned  long  for  their  Prefump- 

40 ££  tion ;  and  that  He  had  fruftrated  and  rejected  a  Propofition  that  had 
££  been  made  for  the  Prefervation  of  Nevis  and  St.  Chriflophers ,  and  for 
££  the  reducing  the  French  Plantations  to  his  Majefty’s  Obedience.” 

VI.  ££  That  He  had  caufed  Quo  TV arrantos  to  be  iffued  out  againft  moil 
££  Corporations  in  England ,  although  the  Charters  were  newly  confirmed  by 
££  ACt  of  Parliament,  till  They  paid  him  good  Sums  of  Money,  and  then 
££  the  Quo  TV  arrantos  were  difcharged.” 

VII.  ££  That  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money  for  the  Settlement 
££  of  Ireland .” 

VIII.  ££  That  He  had  deluded  the  King  and  betrayed  the  Nation  in  all 
5o  ££  foreign  Treaties  and  Negotiations,  efpecially  concerning  the  late  War.” 

IX.  “That  He  had  procured  his  Majefty’s  Cuftoms  to  be  farmed  at 
££  Underrates,  knowing  them  to  be  fo ;  and  caufed  many  pretended  Debts 

5U2  “  to 
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«  to  be  paid  by  his  Majefty,  to  the  Payment  whereof  his  Majefty  was  not 
“  in  Stri&nefs  bound;  for  all  which  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money.’ 5 

X.  “  That  He  had  received  Bribes  from  the  Company  of  Vintners,  that 
«  They  might  continue  the  Prices  of  their  Wines,  and  might  be  freed  from 
“  the  Penalties  which  They  were  liable  to.” 

XI.  “  That  He  had  raifed  in  a  fhort  Time  a  greater  Eftate  than  could 
“  be  lawfully  got ;  and  that  He  had  gotten  the  Grant  of  feveral  of  the 
a  Crown  Lands  contrary  to  his  Duty.” 

XII.  “That  He  had  advifed  and  effected  the  Sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 

«  French  King,  for  lefs  Money  than  the  Ammunition,  Artillery  and  Stores  *6 
“  were  worth.” 

XIII.  “  That  He  had  caufed  the  King’s  Letters  under  the  Great  Seal  to 
“  one  Dr.  Crowther  to  be  altered,  and  the  Enrolment  thereof  to  be  rafed.” 

XIV.  “That  He  had  in  an  arbitrary  Way  examined  and  drawn  into 
“  Queftion  divers  of  his  Majefty ’s  Subjeds  concerning  their  Lands  and  Pro- 
“  perties,  and  determined  thereof  at  the  Council-Table,  and  flopped  the 
“  Proceedings  at  Law,  and  threatened  fome  that  pleaded  the  Statute  of 
“17  CarP 

XV.  “  That  He  was  a  principal  Author  of  that  fatal  Counfel  of  dividing 

“the  Fleet  in  June  1666.”  xo 

The  Committee  reported  another  Article  for  his  Charge,  which  was,  “  that 
“  He  had  kept  Correfpondence  with  Crotnwell  during  the  Time  of  the  King’s 
“  being  beyond  the  Seas,  and  had  fent  over  his  Secretary  to  him,  who  was  fhut 
“  up  with  him  for  many  Hours:”  But  there  were  many  Members  of  the 
Houfe,  who  wifhed  it  had  been  true,  knew  well  enough  that  foolifh  Ca¬ 
lumny  had  been  examined  at  Paris  during  the  Time  that  his  Majefty  re- 
fided  there,  when  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Degree  were  very  defirous  to  have 
kindled  a  Jealoufy  in  the  King  of  the  Chancellor’s  Fidelity ;  and  that  the 
Scandal  appeared  fo  grofs  and  impoftible,  that  his  Majefty  had  then  publifhed 
a  full  Vindication  of  his  Innocence;  with  a  farther  Declaration,  “  that  when 
“  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  reftore  him  to  his  own  Dominions,  He  fhould  re- 
“  ceive  fuch  farther  Juftice  and  Reparation,  as  the  Laws  would  enable  him 
“  to  procure.”  And  it  was  well  known  to  divers  of  the  Members  prefen t, 
that  the  Perfons  who  were  fuborned  in  that  Confpiracy  had  acknowledged 
it  fince  the  King’s  Return ;  and  the  Perfons  themfelves  who  had  fuborned 
them  had  confeffed  it,  and  begged  the  Chancellor’s  Pardon:  Of  all  which 
his  Majefty  had  been  particularly  and  fully  informed.  And  that  it  might 
be  no  more  ripped  up  or  looked  into,  They  feemed  to  rejedt  it  as  being  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  A8i  of  Indemnity ,  which  They  would  have  left  him  to 
have  pleaded  for  the  Infamy  of  it,  if  They  had  not  very  well  known  the  40 
Groffnefs  of  the  Scandal. 

Though  the  Fiercenefs  of  the  Malice  that  was  contra&ed  againft  him 
was  enough  known  and  taken  Notice  of,  yet  the  Heads  for  the  Charge, 
which  upon  fo  much  Deliberation  were  prepared  and  offered  to  the  Houle 
againft  him,  were  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  all  Men  prefent  did  in  their  own 
Confcience  acquit  him :  And  therefore  it  was  generally  believed  the  Profe- 
cutors  would  rather  have  acquiefced  with  what  They  had  done  to  blaft  his 
Reputation,  than  have  proceeded  farther  to  bring  him  to  anfwer  for  himlelf. 
But  They  had  gone  too  far  to  retire.  And  They  who  had  firft  wrought 
upon  the  King,  only  by  perfuading  him,  “  that  there  was  fo  univerfal  a  yo 
“  Hatred  againft  the  Chancellor,  that  the  Parliament  would  the  firft  Day 
“  accufe  him  of  High  Treafon ;  and  that  the  removing  him  from  his 
“  Office  was  the  only  Way  to  preferve  him,  except  He  would  in  fuch  a 

3  “  Conjun&ure, 
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“  Conjuncture,  and  when  He  had  To  much  Need  of  the  Parliament,  facri- 
“  fice  all  his  Intereft  for  the  Protection  of  the  Chancellor”  (and  this  was 
the  foie  Motive  that  had  prevailed  with  him,  as  his  Majefty  not  only  af- 
fured  him  the  laft  Time  He  fpake  with  him,  with  many  gracious  Expref- 
ftons,  but  at  large  expreffed  it  to  very  many  Perfons  of  Honour,  who 
endeavoured  to  difluade  him  from  purfuing  that  Counfel,  “  that  it  was 
“  the  only  Expedient  for  the  Chancellor’s  Prefervation,”  with  as  great  a 
Teftimony  of  his  Integrity  and  the  Services  He  had  done  him  as  could  be 
given)  :  The  fame  Men  now  importuned  him  “  to  profecute  with  all  his 
io“  Power,  and  to  let  thofe  of  his  Servants,  and  others  who  regarded  his  The  King  per- 
tl  Commands,  know  that  They  could  not  ferve  him  and  the  Chancellor ^raglMT 
“  together  ;  and  that  He  fhould  look  upon  their  adhering  to  him  as  the  Projection. 

“  abandoning  his  Majefty’s  Service.  That  the  Chancellor  had  fo  great  a 
“  Faction  in  Both  Houfes,  that  no  Proportion  on  his  Majefty’s  Behalf  would 
u  have  EffeCt  ;  and  that  He  would  fhortly  come  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
cc  obftruCt  all  Proceedings  there.” 

O  / 

This  prevailed  fo  far  that  They  refumed  their  former  Courage,  and  prefted  'Proceedings 
u  that  He  might  be  accufed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  High  Treafon  !  the  Houfe  of 
“Up  on  which  the  Lords  would  prefently  commit  him  to  the  Tower  ^  and  then 
ioa  Nobody  would  have  any  longer  Apprehenfton  of  his  Power  to  do  Hurt.” 
Hereupon  They  refolved  again  to  confider  the  feveral  Heads  of  the  Charge 
They  had  provided,  to  fee  if  They  could  find  any  one  upon  which  They  could 
ground  an  Accufation  of  High  Treafon.  They  fpent  a  whole  Day  upon  the 
firft  Head,  which  They  thought  contained  enough  to  do  their  Work,  it  con¬ 
taining  the  moft  unpopular  and  ungracious  Reproach  that  any  Man  could 
lie  under ;  “  that  He  had  defigned  a  ftanding  Army  to  be  raifed,  and  to  go- 
“  vern  the  Kingdom  thereby ;  He  advifed  the  King  to  diflolve  the  prefent 
“  Parliament,  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  Parliaments  for  the  future,  to  go- 
a  vern  by  military  Power,  and  to  maintain  the  fame  by  free  Quarter  and 
50“  Contribution.” 

The  Chancellor  had  been  bred  of  the  Gown;  and  in  the  firft  War,  in 
which  the  laft  King  had  been  involved  by  a  powerful  Rebellion,  was  known 
always  to  have  advanced  and  embraced  all  Overtures  towards  Peace.  Since 
the  King’s  Return  He  laboured  Nothing  more,  than  that  his  Majefty  might 
enter  into  a  firm  Peace  with  all  his  Neighbours,  as  moft  neceflary  for  the 
reducing  his  own  Dominions  into  that  Temper  of  Subjection  and  Obedience, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in.  It  was  notorious  to  all  Men,  that  He  had  moft 
paffionately  diffuaded  the  War  with  Holland ,  with  much  Difad  vantage  to 
himfelf ;  and  that  no  Man  had  taken  fo  much  Pains  as  He  to  bring  the  pre¬ 
sent  Peace  to  pafs,  which  at  that  Time  was  grateful  to  all  Degrees  of  Men : 

And,  in  a  Word,  that  He  had  no  Manner  of  Intereft  or  Credit  with  the 
Soldiers ;  but  was  looked  upon  by  them  all,  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Privileges 
which  They  required,  of  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  Rules  of  Juf- 
tice,  in  which  He  always  oppofed  them. 

But  let  the  Improbability  of  this  Charge  be  what  it  would,  there  were 
Perfons  of  the  Houfe  who  pretended  that  it  fhould  be  fully  proved ;  and  fo 
*  the  Queftion  was  only,  u  whether  upon  it  They  fhould  charge  him  with 
“  an  Accufation  of  Treafon  And  after  a  Debate  of  eight  Hours,  it  was 
'  declared  by  all  the  Lawyers  of  the  Houfe,  “  that  how  foul  foever  the  Charge 
Soufeemed  to  be,  yet  it  contained  no  High  Treafon  ;”  and  in  that  Conclu- 
fion  They  at  laft  concurred  who  were  moft  relied  upon  to  fupport  the  Ac¬ 
cufation.  But  when  the  Speaker  directed  the  Order  to  be  drawn,  “  that 
u  the  Earlof  Clarendon  fhould  not  be  accufed  of  High  Treafon,”  it  was  al- 
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leged  that  the  Order  was  only  to  relate  to  that  firft  Head ;  lome  Men  de¬ 
claring,  “  that  though  that  Article  had  milled  him,  yet  there  were  others 
<c  which  would  hit  him And  To  the  Night  being  come,  the  farther  De¬ 
bate  was  adjourned  to  another  Day. 

When  the  Day  appointed  came  (in  which  Interval  all  imaginable  Pains 
and  Arts  were  ufed,  by  Threats  and  Promifes,  to  allure  and  terrify  as  many 
as  could  be  wrought  upon,  either  to  be  againft  the  Chancellor,  or  to  be  ab- 
fent  at  the  next  Debate  that  concerned  him),  upon  reading  the  feveral  other 
Heads  as  they  had  been  prefented  from  the  Committee,  it  appeared  to  all 
Men,  that  though  all  that  was  alleged  were  proved,  the  Whole  would  not  10 
amount  to  make  him  guilty  of  High  Treafon.  And  They  got  no  Ground 
by  throwing  Afperlions  upon  him  upon  the  feveral  Arguments,  which  They 
did  with  extraordinary  Licenfe  who  were  known  to  be  his  Enemies ;  for 
thereby  other  Men  of  much  better  Reputations,  and  who  had  no  Relation 
to  the  Chancellor,  took  Occahon  to  anfwer  and  contradid:  their  Calumnies, 
and  to  give  him  fuch  a  Teftimony,  as  made  him  another  Man  than  They 
would  have  him  underftood  to  be;  and  their  Teftimony  had  more  Credit: 

So  that  They  declined  the  Purfuit  of  that  Licenfe,  and  intended  wholly  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Treafon,  ftnee  no  other  Acculation  would  ferve  their 
T  urn.  ra 

When  They  had  examined  all  their  Store,  They  pitched  at  laffc  upon 
that  Head,  “  that  He  had  deluded  and  betrayed  his  Majefty  and  the  Nation 
“  in  all  foreign  Treaties  and  Negotiations  relating  to  the  late  War :”  Which 
when  read  and  considered,  it  was  faid,  “  that  in  thofe  general  Exprellions 
“  there  was  not  enough  contained  upon  which  They  could  accufe  him  of 
“  High  Treafon,  except  it  were  added,  that  being  a  Privy  Counfellor  He 
“  had  difeovered  the  King’s  fecret  Counfels  to  the  Enemy.”  Which  was  no 
fooner  faid,  than  a  young  confident  Man,  the  Lord  V aughan ,  Son  to  the 
Earl  of  Carheryy  a  Perfon  of  as  ill  a  Face  as  Fame,  his  Looks  and  his  Man¬ 
ners  Both  extreme  bad,  afked  for  the  Paper  that  had  been  prefented  from 
the  Committee,  and  with  his  own  Hand  entered  into  that  Place  thofe  Words, 
u  that  being  a  Privy  Counfellor  He  had  difeovered  the  King’s  Secrets  to  the 
u  Enemy,”  which  He  faid  He  would  prove;  whilft  many  others  whifpered 
into  the  Ears  of  thofe  who  fate  next  to  them,  “  that  He  had  difeovered  all 
the  fecret  Refolutions  to  the  King  of  France ,  which,”  They  faid,  “  was 
the  Ground  of  the  King’s  Difpleafure  towards  him.”  Upon  this  confident 
Infinuation  from  Perfons  who  were  near  the  Perfon  of  his  Majefty,  and 
known  to  have  much  Credit  with  him;  and  the  pofitive  Averment  by  a 
Member,  “  that  the  difclohng  the  King’s  Secrets  to  the  Enemy,”  which  No¬ 
body  could  deny  to  be  Treafon,  t£  would  be  pofitively  and  fully  proved  40 
“  againft  him,”  and  the  rather  becaufe  no  Man  believed  it  to  be  true;  it  was 
voted,  “  that  They  Should  impeach  him  of  High  Treafon  in  the  ufual 
Mr.  Seymour  “  Manner  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers.”  Whereupon  Mr.  Seymour ,  who  had  ap- 
B&rr'Zj*  peared  very  violent  againft  him,  was  Sent  up  to  the  Lords;  and  at  the  Bar 
‘‘t'fmufe  of  accufed  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  High  Treafon  and  other  Crimes 
Lords-  and  Mifdemeanors,  and  defired  “  that  He  might  be  fequeftered  from  that 
<l  Houfe,  and  his  Perfon  Secured.” 

And  as  Soon  as  He  was  withdrawn,  Some  of  the  Lords  moved,  u  that 
Debates  inthat  “  He  might  be  lent  for:”  And  now  the  Warmth  that  had  been  So  long 
h°$hcm”'  within  the  Walls  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  5* 
Many  of  the  Lords,  who  were  not  thought  much  inclined  to  the  Per¬ 
fon  of  the  Chancellor,  reprefented,  t£  that  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Pro- 
“  ceeding  would  reflecft  to  the  Prejudice  of  every  one  of  the  Peers.  If 
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cc  upon  a  general  Accufation  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  High  Treafon, 

££  without  mentioning  any  Particular,  They  fhould  be  obliged  to  commit 
<£  any  Peer  ;  any  Member  that  Houle  fhould  be  offended  with,  how  unjuftly 
££  foever,  might  be  removed  from  the  Body:  Which  would  be  a  greater 
££  Difad  vantage  than  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  liable  to.” 

And  therefore  They  advifed,  “  that  They  fhould  for  Anfwer  let  the  Houle 
££  of  Commons  know,  that  They  would  not  commit  the  Earl  of  Clarendo?i 
££  until  fome  particular  Charge  was  exhibited  again!!:  him.” 

On  the  other  Side,  it  was  urged  with  much  Paffion,  “  that  They  ought 
10 c£  to  comply  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  fatisfying  their  Requefts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  former  Precedents:”  And  the  Cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford , 
and  fome  other  Cafes  in  that  Parliament,  were  cited  ;  which  gave  thole  who 
were  of  another  Mind  Opportunity  to  inveigh  againft  that  Time,  and  the 
accurfed  Precedents  thereof,  which  had  produced  fo  many  and  great  Mif- 
chiefs  to  the  Kingdom.  They  put  them  in  Mind,  ££  that  They  had  com- 
££  mitted  eleven  Bilhops  at  one  Time  for  High  Treafon,  only  that  They  might 
<£  be  removed  from  the  Houfe,  whilft  a  Bill  palled  againft  their  having  Votes 
££  any  more  in  that  Houfe,  which  was  no  fooner  paffed  than  They  were  fet  at 
££  Liberty ;  which  had  brought  great  Scandal  and  great  Reproach  upon  the 
*0  ££  Honour  and  Jultice  of  the  Parliament :  And  that  Both  thofe  Bills,  for  the 
££  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  for  the  excluding  the  Bilhops  out 
££  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  ftand  at  prefent  repealed  by  the  Wifdom  and  Au- 
<c  thority  of  this  Parliament.”  In  a  Word,  after  many  Hours  Debate  with 
much  PalTion,  either  Side  adhering  obllinately  to  their  Opinion,  no  Refolu- 
tion  was  taken  ;  but  the  Houfe  adjourned,  without  fo  much  as  putting  the 
Queftion,  to  the  next  Day. 

From  the  Time  of  the  Parliament’s  coming  together,  and  after  the  King’s 
Difpleafure  was  generally  taken  Notice  of,  many  of  the  Chancellor’s  Friends 
advifed  him  to  withdraw,  and  tranfport  himfelf  into  foreign  Parts ;  and  fome 
30  very  near  the  King,  and  who  were  Witneffes  of  the  very  great  Difpleafure 
his  Majefty  every  Day  expreffed  towards  him,  were  of  the  fame  Opinion  : 

But  He  politively  refufed  fo  to  do,  and  refolved  to  trull  to  his  Innocence, 
which  He  was  fure  mull  appear. 

The  Debate  continued  ftill  between  the  two  Eloufes,  which  would  en-  mffmnM 
tertain  no  other  Bufinefs:  The  Houfe  of  Commons  in  frequent  Conferences  beffvff tb* 
demanding  the  Commitment  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  the  major  Part  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  notwithllanding  all  the  indirect  Profecution  and  Interpo¬ 
lation  from  the  Court,  remaining  as  refolved  not  to  commit  him.  In  this 
unhappy  Conjuncture,  the  Duke  of  York ,  who  expreffed  great  AffeCtion  and 
40 Concernment  for  the  Chancellor,  fell  lick  of  the  Smallpox;  which  proved 
of  great  Difadvantage  to  him.  For  not  only  many  of  the  Peers  who  were 
before  rellrained  by  their  RefpeCt  to  him,  and  fupported  by  his  Countenance 
in  the  Debates,  either  changed  their  Minds,  or  abfented  themfelves  from  the 
Houfe ;  but  the  General,  who  had  always  profeffed  great  Friendlhip  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  deferved  very  well  from  him,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  the  King  from  withdrawing  his  Favour  from  him  with  all  pollible 
Importunity,  was  now  changed  by  the  unruly  Humour  of  his  Wife,  and 
the  frequent  Inllances  of  the  King ;  and  made  it  his  Bulinefs  to  folicit  and 
difpofe  the  Members  of  Both  Houfes,  with  many  of  whom  He  had  great 
5c  Credit,  ££  no  longer  to  adhere  to  the  Chancellor,  lince  the  King  refolved  to 
“  ruin  him,  and  would  look  upon  all  who  were  his  Friends  as  Enemies  to 
£c  his  Majefty.”  Notwithftanding  all  which,  the  major  Part  by  much  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  continued  ftill  firm  againft  his  Commitment :  With  which 
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the  King  was  fo  offended,  that  there  were  fecret  Confultations  of  fending  a 
Guard  of  Soldiers,  by  the  General’s  Authority,  to  take  the  Chancellor  out 
of  his  Houfe,  and  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower ;  whither  Directions  were  al¬ 
ready  fent  what  Lodging  He  fhould  have,  and  Caution  given  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  who  was  thought  to  have  too  much  Refpedt  for  the 
Chancellor,  “  that  He  fhould  not  treat  him  with  more  Civility  than  He  did 
“  other  Prifoners.” 

The Chancellor  H  e  had  many  Friends  of  the  Council  and  near  the  King,  who  adver- 

ls.fain  ad: ,  tifed  him  of  thofe  and  all  other  Intrigues,  and  thereupon  renewed  their  Im- 
draw.  portunity  that  He  would  make  his  Efcape  ;  and  lome  of  them  undertook  to  10 
know,  and  without  Queftion  did  believe,  “  that  his  withdrawing  would  be 
“  grateful  to  the  King,”  who  every  Day  grew  more  incenfed  againft  him, 
for  the  Obftinacy  his  Friends  in  Both  Houfes  expreffed  on  his  Behalf.  They 
urged  <c  the  ill  Condition  He  muff  in  a  fhort  Time  be  reduced  to,  wherein 
«  his  Innocence  would  not  fecure  him ;  for  it  was  evident  that  his  Enemies 
“  had  no  Purpofe  or  Thought  of  bringing  him  to  a  Trial,  but  to  keep  him 
“  always  in  Prifon,  which  They  would  in  the  End  one  Way  or  other  bring 
“  to  pafs :  Whereas  He  might  now  ealily  tranfport  himfelf,  and  avoid  all 
“  the  other  Inconveniences.”  And  They  undertook  to  know,  “  that  if  He 
“  were  gone,  there  would  be  no  farther  Proceeding  againft  him.”  to 

There  could  not  be  a  more  terrifying  or  prevalent  Argument  ufed  to¬ 
wards  his  withdrawing,  than  that  of  a  Prifon  ;  the  Thought  and  Apprehen- 
lion  whereof  was  more  grievous  to  him  than  of  Death  itfelf,  which  He  was 
confident  would  quickly  be  the  Effedt  of  the  other.  However  He  very  re- 
But refu/es.  folutely  refufed  to  follow  their  Advice;  and  urged  to  them  “  the  Advantage 
“  He  fhould  give  his  Enemies,  and  the  Difhonour  He  fhould  bring  upon 
“  himfelf,  by  flying,  in  having  his  Integrity  condemned,  if  Fie  had  not  the 
“  Confidence  to  defend  it.”  He  faid,  “  He  could  now  appear,  wherever 
“  He  fhould  be  required,  with  an  honeft  Countenance,  and  the  Courage  of 
tc  an  innocent  Man  :  But  if  He  fhould  be  apprehended  in  a  Difguife  runnings 
“  away,  which  He  could  not  but  expedt  by  the  Vigilance  of  his  Enemies 
ct  (fince  He  could  not  make  any  Journey  by  Land,  being  at  that  Time  very 
“  weak  and  infirm),  He  fhould  be  very  much  out  of  Countenance,  and 
u  fhould  be  expofed  to  publick  Scorn  and  Contempt.  And  if  He  fhould 
<£  make  his  Efcape  into  foreign  Parts,  it  would  not  be  reafonable  to  expedt 
“  or  imagine  that  his  Enemies,  who  had  fo  far  aliened  the  King’s  Affec- 
<c  tion  from  him,  and  in  Spite  of  his  Innocence  prevailed  thus  far,  would 
“  want  Power  to  profecute  the  Advantage  They  fhould  get  by  his  Flight, 
“which  would  be  interpreted  as  a  Confefllon  of  his  Guilt;  and  thereupon 
iC  They  would  procure  fuch  Proceedings  in  the  Parliament,  as  might  ruin  40 
“  both  his  Fortune  and  his  Fame.” 

H  is  Friends,  how  unfatisfied  foever  with  his  Refolution,  acquiefced  for 
the  prefent,  after  having  firft  prevailed  with  him  to  write  himfelf  to  the 
King ;  which  He  did,  though  without  any  Hope  that  it  would  make  any 
Impreflion  upon  him.  He  could  not  comprehend  or  imagine  from  what 
Fountain,  except  the  Power  of  the  great  Lady  with  the  Conjunction  of  his 
known  Enemies,  which  had  been  long  without  that  Effedt,  that  Fiercenefs 
The  King,  of  -  of  his  Majefty’s  Difpleafure  could  proceed.  He  had,  before  this  Storm  fell 
the  upon  him,  been  informed  by  a  Perfon  of  Honour  who  knew  the  Truth  of 
fond *»  £»r-"  **  that  f°me  Peff°ns  bad  perfuaded  the  King,  that  the  Chancellor  had  a  5o 

riage.  “  principal  Hand  in  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  which  his 

“  Majefty  was  offended  in  the  higheft  Degree :  And  the  Lord  Berkley  had 
“reported  it  with  all  Confidence.”  Whereupon  the  Chancellor  had  expof- 
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tulated  with  the  Lord  Berkley ,  whom  He  knew  to  be  his  fecret  Enemy, 
though  no  Man  made  more  outward  Profeffions  to  him:  But  He  denied 
He  had  reported  any  fuch  Thing.  And  then  Fie  took  Notice  to  the  King 
himfelf  of  the  Difcourfe,  and  defired  to  know,  “  whether  any  fuch  Story  had 
u  been  reprefented  to  his  Majefty,  fince  there  was  not  the  leaft  Shadow  of 
a  Truth  in  it To  which  the  King  anfvvered  with  fome  Drynefs,  ££  that  no 
<£  fuch  Thing  had  been  told  to  him.”  Yet  now  He  was  allured,  tc  that 
<£  that  Buftnefs  ftuck  molt  with  his  Majefty,  and  that  from  that  Suggeftion 
££  his  Enemies  had  gotten  Credit  to  do  him  the  word;  Offices ;  and  his  Ma- 
io£ljefty  complained  much  of  the  Infolence  with  which  He  ufed  to  treat  him 
££  in  the  Agitation  and  Debate  of  Buftnefs,  if  He  differed  from  him  in  Opi- 
££  nion.”  Upon  thefe  Reafons  He  writ  this  Letter  in  his  own  Hand  to  the 
King,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  willing 
to  perform  that  Office.  The  Letter  was  in  thefe  Words. 

££  May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,” 

££  I  am  fo  broken  under  the  daily  infupportable  Inftances  of  your  Maieftv’s  H,is  lener  tQ 
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££  terrible  Difpleafure,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do,  hardly  what  to  wifh.  that  Subject. 
“  The  Crimes  which  are  obje&ed  againft  me,  how  paffionately  foever  pur- 
10 ££  fued,  and  with  Circumftances  very  unufual,  do  not  in  the  leaft  Degree 
“  fright  me.  God  knows  I  am  innocent  in  every  Particular  as  I  ought  to 
££  be ;  and  I  hope  your  Majefty  knows  enough  of  me  to  believe  that  I  had 
££  never  a  violent  Appetite  for  Money,  that  could  corrupt  me.  But  alas ! 

££  your  Majefty ’s  declared  Anger  and  Indignation  deprives  me  of  the  Comfort 
££  and  Support  even  of  my  own  Innocence,  and  expofes  me  to  the  Rage  and 
££  Fury  of  thofe  who  have  fome  Excufe  for  being  my  Enemies ;  whom  I 
££  have  fometimes  difpleafed,  when  (and  only  then)  your  Majefty  believed 
££  them  not  to  be  your  Friends.  I  hope  They  may  be  changed  j  I  am  fure 
££  I  am  not,  but  have  the  fame  Duty,  Paffion  and  Affe&ion  for  you,  that  I 
3o t£  had  when  You  thought  it  moft  unqueftionable,  and  which  was  and  is  as 
u  great  as  ever  Man  had  for  any  mortal  Creature.  I  fhould  die  in  Peace 
££  (and  truly  I  do  heartily  wifh  that  God  Almighty  would  free  you  from  fur- 
££  ther  Trouble,  by  taking  me  to  himfelf),  if  I  could  know  or  guefs  at  the 
££  Ground  of  your  Difpleafure,  which  I  am  fure  muft  proceed  from  your 
££  believing,  that  I  have  faid  or  done  Somewhat  I  have  neither  faid  nor  done. 

££  If  it  be  for  any  Thing  my  Lord  Berkley  hath  reported,  which  I  know  He 
££  hath  faid  to  many,  though  being  charged  with  it  by  me  He  did  as  pofttively 
££  difclaim  it ;  I  am  as  innocent  in  that  whole  Affair,  and  gave  no  more  Advice 
££  or  Counfel  or  Countenance  in  it,  than  the  Child  that  is  not  born  :  Which 
4o  ££  your  Majefty  feemed  once  to  believe,  when  I  took  Notice  to  you  of  the 
££  Report,  and  when  You  conftdered  how  totally  I  was  a  Stranger  to  the 
££  Perfons  mentioned,  to  either  of  whom  I  never  fpake  Word,  or  received 
££  Meffage  from  either  in  my  Life.  And  this  I  proteft  to  your  Majefty  is 
££  true,  as  I  have  Hope  in  Heaven :  And  that  I  have  never  wilfully  oftended 
<£  your  Majefty  in  my  Life,  and  do  upon  my  Knees  beg  your  Pardon  for  any 
££  over- bold  or  faucy  Expreffions  I  have  ever  ufed  to  you ;  which,  being  a 
££  natural  Difeafe  in  old  Servants  who  have  received  too  much  Countenance, 

*£  I  am  fure  hath  always  proceeded  from  the  Zeal  and  Warmth  of  the  moft 
£t  ftneere  Affedtion  and  Duty.” 

?o  ££  I  hope  your  Majefty  believes,  that  the  fharp  Chaftifement  I  have  re- 
C£  ceived  from  the  beft-natured  and  moft  bountiful  Mafter  in  the  World,  and 
££  whofe  Kindnefs  alone  made  my  Condition  thefe  many  Years  fupportable, 

££  hath  enough  mortified  me  as  to  this  World  ;  and  that  I  have  not  the 
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“  Prefumption  or  the  Madnefs  to  imagine  or  defire  ever  to  be  admitted  to 
“  any  Employment  or  Truft  again.  But  I  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your 
“  Majefty  by  the  Memory  of  your  Father,  who  recommended  me  to  you 
“  with  fome  Teftimony,  and  by  your  own  gracious  Reflection  upon  fome 
“  one  Service  I  may  have  performed  in  my  Life,  that  hath  been  acceptable 
<(  to  you ;  that  You  will  by  your  Royal  Power  and  Interpofition  put  a  Stop 
“  to  this  fevere  Profecution  againft  me,  and  that  my  Concernment  may  give 
“  no  longer  Interruption  to  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  that  I 
“  may  fpend  the  fmall  Remainder  of  my  Life,  which  cannot  hold  long,  in 
“  fome  Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  never  to  return;  where  I  will  pray  for  your  io 
<<  Majeffy,  and  never  fuffer  the  leaf! Diminution  in  the  Duty  and  Obedience  of, 

“  May  it  pleafe  your  Majeffy, 

“  Your  Majeffy’s 

“  From  my  Houfe  “  Moff  humble  and  moff 

“  this  1 6th  of  November .”  “  Obedient  Subjedl  and  Servant, 

“Clarendo  n.” 

The  King  was  in  his  Cabinet  when  the  Letter  was  delivered  to  him ; 
which  as  foon  as  He  had  read,  He  burned  in  a  Candle  that  was  on  the  Ta-a0 
•rbe  King  ex -  ble,  and  only  faid,  “  that  there  was  Somewhat  in  it  that  He  did  not  un- 
p-ejjesaVe-  u  derfl;an(l  but  that  He  wondered  that  the  Chancellor  did  not  withdraw 

Jire  of  bis  *  1  # 

withdrawing.  “  himfelf Of  which  the  Keeper  prefently  advertifed  him,  with  his  earnefl 
Advice  that  He  would  be  gone. 

The  King’s  Difcourfe  was  according  to  the  Perfons  with  whom  He  con¬ 
ferred.  To  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  violent  Profecution  He  fpake  with 
great  Bitternefs  of  him,  repeating  many  particular  PafTages,  in  which  He  had 
fhewed  much  Paffion  becaufe  his  Majeffy  did  not  concur  with  him  in  what 
He  advifed.  To  thofe  who  He  knew  were  his  Friends  He  mentioned  him 
without  any  Bitternefs,  and  with  fome  Teftimony  of  his  having  ferved  him 
long  and  ufefully,  and  as  if  He  had  Pity  and  Compaftion  for  him :  Yet 
“  that  He  wondered  that  He  did  not  abfent  himfelf,  fince  it  could  not  but 
“  be  very  manifeft  to  him  and  to  all  his  Friends,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
“  Majefty’s  Power  to  protect  him  againft  the  Prejudice  that  was  againft  him 
“  in  Both  Houfes ;  which,”  He  faid,  “  could  not  but  be  increafed  by  the 
“  ObftruCtion  his  particular  Concernment  gave  to  all  publick  Affairs  in  this 
“  Conjunct ure ;  in  which,”  He  faid,  “He  was  fure  He  would  prevail  at 
“  laft.”  All  thefe  Advertifements  could  not  prevail  over  the  Chancellor 
for  the  Reafons  mentioned  before;  though  He  was  very  much  afBi&ed  at 
the  Divifton  between  the  two  Houfes,  the  evil  Confequence  whereof  He  well  40 
underffood,  and  could  have  been  well  content  that  the  Lords  would  have 
confented  to  his  Imprifonment. 

7 he  m ft  op  of  The  Bifhop  of  Hereford ,  who  had  been  very  much  obliged  to  the  Chan- 

1  faff  iif  cellor,  and  throughout  this  whole  Affair  had  behaved  himfelf  with  very  ftg- 
IfgZf  na^  Ingratitude  to  him,  and  thereby  got  much  Credit  in  the  Court,  went 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Wmchejler ,  who  was  known  to  be  a  faft  and  unfhaken 
Friend  to  the  Chancellor ;  and  made  him  a  long  Difcourfe  of  what  the  King 
had  faid  to  him,  and  defired  him  “  that  He  would  go  with  him  to  his  Houfe 
which  He  prefently  did,  and,  leaving  him  in  a  Room,  went  himfelf  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  told  him  what  had  pafled  from  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford \ 
t(  who  was  in  the  next  Room  to  fpeak  with  him,  but  would  not  in  direCt 
“  Words  to  him  acknowledge  that  He  fpake  by  the  King’s  Order  or  Appro- 
“  bation ;  but  that  He  had  confefied  io  much  to  him  with  many  Circum- 
3  “  fiances, 
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u  fiances,  and  that  the  Lord  Arlington  and  Mr.  Coventry  had  been  prelent.” 

The  Chancellor  had  no  Mind  to  fee  or  fpeak  with  the  Bifhop,  who 
had  carried  him  lei  f  Id  unworthily  towards  him,  and  might  probably  mifre- 
port  any  Thing  He  fhould  fay  :  But  He  was  overruled  by  the  other  Bifhop; 
and  fo  They  went  Both  into  the  next  Room  to  him. 

The  Bifhop  of  Hereford  in  lome  Diforder,  as  a  Man  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  fome  Want  of  Sincerity  towards  him,  defired  “  that  He  would  believe  that 
u  He  would  not  at  that  Time  have  come  to  him,  with  whom  He  knew  He  was 
u  in  fome  Umbrage,  if  it  were  not  with  a  Delire  to  do  him  Service,  and  if  He 
jo  “  had  not  a  full  Authority  for  whatfoever  Fie  faid  to  him.”  Then  He  enlarged 
himfelf  in  Difcourfe  more  involved  and  perplexed,  without  any  Mention  of  the 
King,  or  the  Authority  He  had  for  what  He  fhould  fay  ;  the  Care  to  avoid 
which  was  evidently  the  Caufe  of  the  Want  of  Clearnefs  in  all  He  faid. 

But  the  Bifhop  of  tVmchefler  fupplied  it  by  relating  all  that  He  had  faid 
to  him  :  With  which  though  He  was  not  pleafed,  becaufe  the  King  and 
others  were  named,  yet  He  did  not  contradict  it ;  but  faid,  “  He  did  not 
“  fay  that  He  was  lent  by  the  King  or  Ipake  by  his  Direction,  only  that  He 
“  coidd  not  be  fo  mad  as  to  mterpofe  in  Juch  a?i  Affair  without  full  Authority 
“  to  make  good  all  that  He  fhould  promifeC  The  Sum  of  all  was,  “  that 
“  if  the  Chancellor  would  withdraw  himfelf  into  any  Parts  beyond  the  Seas, 

“  to  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  that  mult  befall  the  Kingdom  by  the  Divifion  and 
“  Difference  between  the  two  Houles ;  He  would  undertake  upon  his  Sal- 
“  vation,”  which  was  the  Exprellion  He  ufed  more  than  once,  “  that  Fie 
“  fhould  not  be  interrupted  in  his  Journey ;  and  that  after  He  fhould  be 
“  gone,  He  fhould  not  be  in  any  Degree  profecuted,  or  fuffer  in  his  Ho- 
“  nour  or  Fortune  by  his  Abfence.” 

The  Chancellor  told  him,  “that  He  well  underltood  what  He  mult  mub  m  rt- 
“  fuffer  by  withdrawing  himfelf,  and  fo  declining  the  Trial,  in  which 
“Innocence  would  fecure  him,  and  in  the  mean  Time  preferve  him  from",w’^c®f' 
?o  “  being  terrified  with  the  Threats  and  Malice  of  his  Enemies :  However  He%>A 
“  w7ould  expole  himfelf  to  that  Difad  vantage,  if  He  received  his  Majelty’s 
“  Commands  to  that  Purpofe,  or  if  He  had  but  a  clear  Evidence  that  his 
“  Majefty  did  wifh  it,  as  a  Thing  that  He  thought  might  advance  his  Ser- 
“  vice.  But  without  that  Affurance,  which  He  might  receive  many  Ways 
“  which  could  not  be  taken  Notice  of,  He  could  not  with  his  Honour 
“  or  Difcretion  give  his  implacable  Enemies  that  Advantage  again!!  him, 

“  when  his  Friends  fhould  be  able  to  allege  Nothing  in  his  Defence.” 

The  Bifhop  replied,  “  that  He  was  not  allowed  to  fay  that  his  Majeily 
“  required  or  wifhed  it,  but  that  He  could  not  be  fo  mad  as  to  undertake 
40  “  what  He  had  promifed,  without  fufficient  Warrant and  repeated  again 
what  He  had  formerly  faid.  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  “  that  the  Vi~ 

“  gilance  and  Power  of  his  Enemies  was  well  known  :  And  that  though  the 
“  King  might  in  Truth  wifh  that  He  were  fafe  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Sea, 

“  and  give  no  Direction  to  interrupt  or  trouble  him  in  his  Journey  ;  yet  that 
“  it  was  liable  to  many  Accidents  in  Refpeft  of  his  Weaknefsand  Infirmity,” 
which  was  fo  great  at  that  Time,  that  He  could  not  walk  without  being 
fupported  by  one  or  two ;  fo  that  He  could  not  be  difguifed  to  any  Body 
that  had  ever  known  him.  Befides  that  the  Pain  He  was  already  in, 
and  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  made  him  apprehend,  that  the  Gout  might  io 
jofeize  upon  him  within  two  or  three  Days,  that  He  might  not  be  able  to 
move :  And  fo  the  Malice  of  thole  who  wifhed  his  Deftru&ion  might  very 
probably  find  an  Opportunity,  without  or  again!!  the  King’s  Confent,  to 
apprehend  and  cal!  him  into  Prifon,  as  a  Fugitive  from  the  Hand  of  Juftice. 
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For  the  Prevention  of  all  which,  which  no  Man  could  blame  him  for  appre¬ 
hending,  He  propofed,  “  that  He  might  have  a  Pafs  from  the  King,  which 
“  He  would  not  produce  but  in  fuch  an  Exigent :  And  would  ufe  all  the 
“  Providence  He  could,  to  proceed  with  that  Secrecy  that  his  Departure 
“  fhould  not  be  taken  Notice  of ;  but  if  it  were,  He  muft  not  be  without 
“  fuch  a  Protection,  to  prefer ve  him  from  the  prelent  Indignities  to  which 
“  He  muft  be  liable,  though  poffibly  it  would  not  protect  him  from  the 
“  Difpleafure  of  the  Parliament.”  The  Bilhop  thought  this  Propoftticn  to 
be  reafonable,  and  feemed  confident  that  He  fhould  procure  the  Pafs :  And 
fo  that  Conference  ended. 

The  next  Day  the  Bifhop  fent  Word,  £c  that  the  King  could  not  grant 
“  the  Pafs,  becaufe  if  it  fhould  be  known,  by  what  Accident  foever,  it 
“  would  much  incenfe  the  Parliament :  But  that  He  might  as  fecurely  go 
“  as  if  He  had  a  Pafs which  moved  no  farther  with  him,  than  his  former 
Undertaking  had  done.  Nor  could  the  Importunity  of  his  Children,  or  the 
Advice  of  his  Friends,  perfuade  him  to  depart  from  his  Refolution. 

About  the  Time  of  the  Chancellor’s  Difgrace,  Monjieur  Ruvigny  arrived 
at  London  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  French  King,  and  came  the 
next  Day  after  the  Seal  was  taken  from  him.  He  was  a  Perfon  well  known 
in  the  Court,  and  particularly  to  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  He  had  been  %a 
formerly  aftigned  to  treat  upon  Affairs  of  Moment,  being  of  the  Religion 
and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton.  And  as  thefe  Confi- 
derations  were  the  chief  Motives  that  He  was  made  Choice  of  for  the  prefent 
Employment,  fo  the  chief  Part  of  his  InftruClions  was  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  Chancellor,  through  whofe  Hands  it  was  known  that  the  whole  Treaty 
that  was  now  happily  concluded,  and  all  the  Preliminaries  with  France ,  had 
entirely  paffed.  When  He  found  that  the  Conduct  of  Affairs  was  quite 
changed, and  that  the  Chancellor  came  not  to  the  Court,  He  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  immediately  difpatched  an  Exprefs  to  France  for  farther  Inftruc- 
tions.  He  defired  to  {peak  with  the  Chancellor ;  which  He  refufed,  and 
likewife  to  receive  the  Letters  which  He  had  brought  for  him  and  offered 
to  fend  to  him,  all  which  He  defired  might  be  delivered  to  the  King. 
When  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament  went  fo  high,  Ruvig?iy ,  who  had  at 
all  Hours  Admiftion  to  the  King,  and  intimate  Converfation  with  the  Lord 
Arlington ,  and  fo  eafily  difcovered  the  extreme  Prejudice  and  Malice  that 
was  contracted  againft  the  Chancellor,  fent  him  frequent  Advertifements  of 
what  was  neceflary  for  him  to  know,  and  with  all  poftible  Earneftnefs  ad- 
vifed  him,  when  the  Divifions  grew  fo  high  in  the  Houfes,  ££  that  He  would 
“  withdraw  and  retire  into  France ,  where”  He  affured  him  “  He  would  find 
“  himfelf  very  welcome:”  All  which  prevailed  no  more  with  him  than  the4o 
reft.  And  fo  another  Week  paffed  after  theBifhop’s  Propofition,  with  the 
fame  Pafiion  in  the  Houfes :  And  Endeavours  were  ufed  to  incenfe  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  as  if  the  Lords  obftruCted  the  Proceeding  of  Juftice  againft  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  by  refilling  to  commit  him ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  told  the  Lord  Afloley, 

££  that  the  People  would  pull  down  the  Chancellor’s  Houfe  firft,  and  then 
u  thofe  of  all  the  Lords  who  adhered  to  him.” 

By  this  Time  the  Duke  of  York  recovered  fo  faft,  that  the  King,  being 
fS to  with-  affured  by  the  Phyficians  that  there  would  be  no  Danger  of  Infe&ion,  went 
on  Saturday  Morning,  the  twenty  ninth  of  November,  to  vifit  him :  And 
being  alone  together,  his  Majefty  bade  him  ££  advife  the  Chancellor  to  be  *o 
££  gone,”  and  blamed  him  that  He  had  not  given  Credit  to  what  the  Bifhop 
of  Hereford  had  faid  to  him.  The  King  had  no  fooner  left  the  Duke,  but  his 
Highnefs  fent  for  the  Bifhop  of  TVinchefier ,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Chan- 

4  cellor 


Which  He 
declines. 
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cellor  from  him,  “  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceftary  for  him  fpeedily  to  be 
*£  gone,  and  that  He  had  the  King’s  Word  for  all  that  had  been  undertaken 
£<  by  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford 

As  foon  as  the  Chancellor  received  this  Advice  and  Command,  He  re-Hettntuii n„g. 
folved  with  great  Reludtancy  to  obey,  and  to  be  gone  that  very  Night :  ljfe/.s;hf 
And  having,  by  the  Friendffiip  of  Sir  John  JVolftenhohne ,  caufed  the  Far-  Kingdom . 
mers  Boat  to  wait  for  him  at  Erith ,  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  He  took  Coach 
at  his  Houle  Saturday  Night,  the  twenty  ninth  of  Novetnber  1667,  with 
two  Servants  only.  And  being  accompanied  with  his  two  Sons  and  two  or 
»° three  other  Friends  on  Horfeback  as  far  as  Erith>  He  found  the  Boat  ready; 
and  fo  embarked  about  Eleven  of  the  Clock  that  Night,  the  Wind  indif¬ 
ferently  good :  But  before  Midnight  it  changed,  and  carried  him  back  al- 
moft  as  far  as  He  had  advanced.  And  in  this  Perplexity  He  remained  three 
Days  and  Nights  before  He  arrived  at  Calais ,  which  was  not  a  Port  chofen  He  lands  at 
by  him,  all  Places  out  of  England  being  indifferent,  and  France  not  being  C  dl' 
in  his  Inclination,  becaufe  of  the  Reproach  and  Calumny  that  was  call  upon 
him :  But  lince  it  was  the  firft  that  offered  itfelf,  and  it  was  not  feafonable 
to  affe£t  another,  He  was  very  glad  to  difembark  there,  and  to  find  himfelf 
fafe  on  Shore. 

io  All  thefe  Particulars,  of  which  many  may  feem  too  trivial  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  have  been  thought  neceffary  to  be  related,  it  being  a  principal  Part 
of  his  Vindication  for  going  away,  and  not  infilling  upon  his  Innocence; 
which  at  that  Time  made  a  greater  Impreffion  upon  many  worthy  Perfons 
to  his  Difadvantage,  than  any  Particular  that  was  contained  in  the  Charge 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  Houfe.  And  therefore  though  He  forbore, 
when  all  the  Promifes  were  broken  which  had  been  made  to  him,  and  his 
Enemies  Malice  and  Infolence  increafed  by  his  Abfence,  to  publifh  or  in  the 
leaft  Degree  to  communicate  the  true  Ground  and  Reafons  of  abfenting 
himfelf,  to  avoid  any  Inconvenience  that  in  fo  captious  a  Seafon  might 
30  thereby  have  befallen  the  King’s  Service;  yet  it  cannot  be  thought  unreason¬ 
able  to  preferve  this  Memorial  of  all  the  Circumftances,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
ftantial  Reafons,  which  difpofed  him  to  make  that  Flight,  for  the  clear  In¬ 
formation  of  thofe,  who  in  a  fit  Seafon  may  underftand  his  Innocence  with¬ 
out  any  Inconvenience  to  his  Majefty,  of  whofe  Goodnefs  and  Honour  and 
Juftice  it  may  be  hoped,  that  his  Majefty  himfelf  will  give  his  own  Tefti- 
mony,  both  of  this  Particular  of  his  withdrawing,  and  a  Vindication  of  his  In¬ 
nocence  from  all  the  other  Reproaches  with  which  it  was  afperfed. 

I  w  1  l  l  not  omit  one  other  Particular,  for  the  Manifeftation  of  the  Ine-  An  Inj}ance  sf 
quality  that  was  between  the  Nature  of  the  Chancellor  and  of  his  Enemies  &eTlcro*s 
4Gand  upon  what  Difadvantage  He  was  to  contend  with  them.  Before  the  his  Enemies. 
Meeting  of  the  Parliament,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  Combination 
was  entered  into  by  the  Lord  Arlington  and  Sir  IVilliam  Coventry  againft 
the  Chancellor,  feveral  Members  of  the  Houfe  informed  him  of  what  They 
did  and  what  They  faid,  and  told  him,  ££  that  there  was  but  one  Way 
“  to  prevent  the  Prejudice  intended  towards  him,  which  was  by  falling 
<l  firft  upon  them ;  which  They  would  caufe  to  be  done,  if  He  would 
££  affift  them  with  fuch  Information  as  it  could  not  but  be  in  his  Power 
“to  do.  That  They  were  Both  very  odious  generally:  The  one  for  his 
££  infolent  Carriage  towards  all  Men,  and  for  the  Manner  of  his  getting  into 
5o ££  that  Office  by  difpofleffing  an  old  faithful  Servant,  who  was  forced  to  part 
££  with  it  for  a  very  good  Recompenfe  of  ten  thoufand  Pounds  in  Money  and 
£C  other  ReJeafes  and  Grants,  which  was  paid  and  made  by  the  King  to  in- 
£<  troduce  a  Secretary  of  very  mean  Parts,  and  without  Induftry  to  improve 
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“  them,  and  one  who  was  generally  fufpe&ed  to  be  aPapift,  or  without  any 
“  Religion  at  all  j  it  being  generally  taken  Notice  of,  that  He  was  rarely 
“  feen  in  a  Church,  and  never  known  to  receive  the  Communion.  The 
“  other  was  known  by  his  corrupt  Behaviour,  and  felling  all  the  Offices  in 
“  the  Fleet  and  Navy  for  incredible  Sums  of  Money,  and  thereby introdu c- 
“  ing  Men,  who  had  been  moft  employed  and  trufted  by  Cromwell ,  into 
“  the  feveral  Offices ;  whilft  loyal  and  faithful  Seamen  who  had  always  ad- 
«  hered  to  the  King,  and  many  of  them  continued  in  his  Service  abroad  and 
“  till  his  Return  into  England ,  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  Employ- 
“  ment:  The  ill  Confequence  of  which  to  the  King’s  Service  was  very  no-  IO 
«  torious,  by  the  daily  manifeft  ftealing  and  embezzling  the  Stores  of 
44  Ammunition,  Cordage,  Sails,  and  other  Tackling,  which  were  com- 
44  monly  fold  again  to  the  King  at  great  Prices.  And  when  the  Perfons 
t(  guilty  of  this  were  taken  Notice  of  and  apprehended,  They  talked  loudly 
44  of  the  Sums  They  had  paid  for  their  Offices,  which  obliged  them  to  thofe 
“  Frauds  :  And  that  it  might  not  be  more  notorious,  They  were,  by  Sir 
44  William  Coventry's  great  Power  and  Intereft,  never  proceeded  againft,  or 
44  removed  from  their  Offices  and  Employments.” 

They  told  him,  44  that  He  never  faid  or  did  any  Thing  in  the  moft  fecret 
44  Council,  where  They  two  were  always  prefent,  and  where  there  were  fre-  2Q 
44  quent  Occaftons  of  mentioning  the  Proceedings  of  Both  Houfes,  and  the 
ct  Behaviour  of  feveral  Members  in  Both,  but  thole  Gentlemen  declared  the 
44  fame,  and  all  that  He  faid  or  did,  to  thofe  who  would  be  moft  offended  and 
44  incenfed  by  it,  and  who  were  like  in  fome  Conjuncture  to  be  able  to  do 
44  him  moft  Mifchief :  And  by  thofe  ill  Arts  They  had  irreconciled  many 
44  Perfons  to  him.  And  that  if  He  would  now,  without  its  being  poffible 
44  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  give  them  fuch  Information  and  Light  into  the 
44  Proceedings  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  They  would  undertake  to  divert  the 
4 4  Storm  that  threatened  him,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  upon  the  others.”  And 
this  was  with  much  Earneftnefs  preffed  to  him,  not  only  before  the  Meeting  of  3© 
the  Parliament,  and  when  He  was  fully  informed  of  the  ill  Arts  and  un- 
gentlemanly  Practice  thofe  two  Perfons  were  engaged  in  to  do  him  Hurt,  but 
after  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  incenfed  againft  him ;  with  a  full  Affurance, 

44  that  They  were  much  inclined  to  have  accufed  the  other  two,  if  the  leaft 
44  Occalion  was  given  for  it.” 

But  the  Chancellor  would  not  be- prevailed  with,  faying,  44  thatnoPro- 
44  vocation  or  Example  fhould  difpofe  him  to  do  any  Thing  that  would  not 
44  become  him  :  That  They  were  Both  Privy  Councilors,  and  trufted  by  the 
44  King  in  his  moft  weighty  Affairs ;  and  if  He  difcerned  any  Thing  amifs  in 
44  them,  He  could  inform  the  King  of  it.  But  the  afperftng  or  accuftng  40 
44  them  any  where  elfe  was  not  his  Part  to  do,  nor  could  it  be  done  by  any 
44  without  fome  Reflection  upon  the  King  and  Duke,  who  would  be  much 
44  offended  at  it:  And  therefore  He  advifed  them  in  no  Degree  to  make  any 
44  fuch  Attempt  on  his  Behalf ;  but  to  leave  him  to  the  Protection  of  his  own 
44  Innocence  and  of  God’s  good  Pleafure,  and  thole  Gentlemen  to  their  own 
44  Fate,  which  at  fome  Time  would  humble  them.”  And  it  is  known  to 
many  Perfons,  and  poffibly  to  the  King  himfelf,  for  whofe  Service  only  that 
Office  was  performed,  that  one  or  Both  thofe  Perfons  had  before  that  Time 
been  impeached,  if  the  Chancellor’s  foie  Induftry  and  Intereft  had  not  divert¬ 
ed  and  prevented  it. '  5o 

When  the  Chancellor  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  Reafons  aforefaid,  to 
withdraw  himfelf,  He  thought  it  as  neceffary  to  leave  fome  Addrefs  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  and  to  make  as  good  an  Excule  as  He  could  for  his  Ablence 
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without  aiking  their  Leave ;  which  ffiould  be  delivered  to  them  by  Tome 
Member  of  their  Body  (there  being  many  of  them  ready  to  perform  that  civil 
Office  for  him),  when  his  Abfence  ffiould  be  known,  or  fome  Evidence  that  He 
was  fafely  arrived  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Sea.  And  that  Time  being  come 
(for  the  Packet  Boat  was  ready  to  depart  when  the  Chancellor  landed  at  Ca¬ 
lais),  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  laid,  “  He  had  an  Addrefs  to  the  Houfe  from 
“  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ,  which  He  delired  might  be  read  $”  which  contain¬ 
ed  thefe  Words. 


10  Ido  the  Right  Honourable  the  Cords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  The  cbaneti- 
ajfembled ;  the  humble  Petition  and  Addrefs  ^Edward  Earl  a/*  Clarendon.  lctr0 

of  Lords  for 

“May  it  pleafe  your  Lordffiips,’’  withdrawing. 

“  I  cannot  exprefs  the  infupportable  Trouble  and  Grief  of  Mind  I  fuftain, 

“  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  being  mifreprefented  to  your  Lordffiips ;  and 
“  when  I  hear  how  much  of  your  Lordffiips  Time  hath  been  (pent  upon  my 
“  poor  Concern  (though  it  be  of  no  lels  than  of  my  Life  and  Fortune),  and 
“  of  the  Differences  in  Opinion  which  have  already  or  may  probably  arife  be- 
“  tween  your  Lordffiips  and  the  honourable  Houle  of  Commons ;  whereby 
zo  u  the  great  and  weighty  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  may  be  obftrudted  in  a 
“  Time  of  fo  general  a  Diflatisfa&ion.” 

“I  am  very  unfortunate  to  find  myfelf  to  fuffer  fo  much  under  two  very 
“  difad vantageous  Refle&ions,  which  are  in  no  Degree  applicable  to  me  : 

“  The  firft,  from  the  Greatnefs  of  my  Eftate  and  Fortune,  colle&ed  and 
“  made  in  fo  few  Years ,  which,  if  it  be  proportionable  to  what  is  reported, 

“  may  very  reafonably  caufe  my  Integrity  to  be  fufpe&ed.  The  fecond, 

“  that  I  have  been  the  foie  Manager  and  chief  Minifter  in  all  the  Tranfac- 
“  tions  of  State,  fence  the  King’s  Return  into  England  to  Augufi  laft ;  and 
“  therefore  that  all  Mifcarriages  and  Misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  to  me, 

50  “  and  to  my  Counfels.” 

“  Concerning  my  Eftate,  your  Lordffiips  will  not  believe,  that  after 
“  Malice  and  Envy  hath  been  fo  inquifttive,  and  is  fo  ffiarpftghted,  I  will 
“  offer  any  Thing  to  your  Lordffiips  but  what  is  exa&ly  true :  And  I  do  af- 
“  fure  your  Lordffiips  in  the  firft  Place,  that,  excepting  from  the  King’s 
“  Bounty,  I  have  never  received  or  taken  one  Penny,  but  what  was  gene- 
“  rally  underftood  to  be  the  juft  and  lawful  Perquifites  of  my  Office  by  the 
“  conftant  Pra&ice  of  the  belt  Times,  which  I  did  in  my  own  Judgment  com 
“  ceive  to  be  that  of  my  Lord  Coventry  and  my  Lord  Ellefmere,  the  Practice 
“  of  which  I  conftantly  obferved ;  although  the  Office  in  Both  their  Times 
40  “  was  lawfully  worth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me,  and  I  believe  now  is.” 

“That  all  the  Courtefies  and  Favours,  which  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
“  tain  from  the  King  for  other  Perlons  in  Church  or  State  or  in  Weftminfler- 
“  Hall ,  have  never  been  worth  me  five  Pound :  So  that  your  Lordffiips 
“  may  be  confident  I  am  as  innocent  from  Corruption,  as  from  any  difioyal 
“  Thought ;  which,  after  near  thirty  Years  Service  of  the  Crown  in  fome 
“  Difficulties  and  Diftreffes,  I  did  never  fufped:  would  have  been  objected 
“  to  me  in  my  Age.” 

“That  I  am  at  prefent  indebted  about  three  or  four  and  twenty 
“  thoufand  Pounds,  for  which  I  pay  Intereft ;  the  Particulars  whereof 
J0  «  I  ffiall  be  ready  to  offer  to  your  Lordffiips,  and  for  which  I  have  affigned 
“  Lands  and  Leafes  to  be  fold,  though  at  prefent  Nobody  will  buy  or  fell 
“  with  me.  That  I  am  fo  far  from  having  Money,  that  from  the  Time  the 
“  Seal  was  taken  from  me  I  have  lived  upon  the  coining  feme  fmall  Parcels 
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“  of  Plate*  which  have  fuftained  me  and  my  Family,  all  my  Rents  being 
<£  withheld  from  me.” 

u  That  my  Eftate,  my  Debts  being  paid,  will  not  yield  me  two  thou- 
“  fand  Pounds  per  Armutn,  for  the  Support  of  myfelf,  and  providing  for  two 
“  young  Children,  who  have  Nothing :  And  that  all  I  have  is  not  worth 
<£  what  the  King  in  his  Bounty  hath  beftowed  upon  me,  his  Majefty  having 
“  out  of  his  Royal  Bounty,  within  few  Months  after  his  coming  into  Eng- 
“  land ,  at  one  Time  beftowed  upon  me  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  in  ready 
“  Money,  without  the  leaft  Motion  or  Imagination  of  mine ;  and,  fhortly 
*£  after,  another  Sum  of  Money,  amounting  to  fix  thoufand  Pounds  or  there-  IO 
££  abouts,  out  of  Ireland ,  which  ought  to  nave  amounted  to  a  much  greater 
“  Proportion,  and  of  which  I  never  heard  Word,  till  Notice  was  given  me 
t£  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  that  there  was  fuch  a  Sum  of  Money  for  me.  His 
<£  Majefty  likewife  afligned  me  after  the  firft  Year  of  his  Return  an  annual 
££  Supply  towards  my  Support,  which  did  but  defray  my  Expenfes,  the  cer- 
££  tain  Profits  of  my  Office  not  amounting  to  above  two  thoufand  Pounds  a 
££  Year  or  thereabouts,  and  the  Perquifites  not  very  confiderable  and  very 
££  uncertain :  So  that  the  faid  feveral  Sums  of  Money,  and  fome  Parcels  of 
<£  Land  his  Majefty  beftowed  upon  me,  are  worth  more  than  all  I  have 
££  amounts  to.  So  far  I  am  from  advancing  my  Eftate  by  any  indired  xo 
“  Means.  And  though  this  Bounty  of  his  Majefty  hath  very  far  exceeded 
<£  my  Merit  or  my  Expectation ;  yet  Ibme  others  have  been  as  fortunate 
(£  at  leaft  in  the  fame  Bounty,  who  had  as  fmall  Pretences  to  it,  and  have 
££  no  great  Reafon  to  envy  my  good  Fortune.” 

££  Concerning  the  other  Imputation,  of  the  Credit  and  Power  of  being 
££  chief  Minifter,  and  fo  caufing  all  to  be  done  that  I  had  a  Mind  to;  I 
<£  have  no  more  to  fay,  than  that  I  had  the  good  Fortune  to  ferve  a  Mafter 
££  of  a  very  great  Judgment  and  Underftanding,  and  to  be  always  joined 
<£  with  Perfons  of  great  Ability  and  Experience,  without  whofe  Advice  and 
££  Concurrence  never  any  Thing  hath  been  done.  Before  his  Majefty ’s  com-  $© 
<£  inginto  England ^  He  was  conftantly  attended  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Or- 
<c  mond ,  the  late  Lord  Colepepper ,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  ;  who  were 
<£  equally  trufted  with  myfelf,  and  without  whofe  joint  Advice  and  Con- 
££  currence,  when  They  were  all  prefent  (as  fome  of  them  always  were),  I 
££  never  gave  any  Counfel.” 

££  As  foon  as  it  pleafed  God  to  bring  his  Majefty  into  England ,  He  efta- 
££  bliftied  his  Privy  Council,  and  fhortly  out  of  them  a  Number  of  honour- 
££  able  Perfons  of  great  Reputation,  who  for  the  moft  Part  are  ftill  alive,  as 
££  a  Committee  for  foreign  Affairs,  and  Confederation  of  fuch  Things  as  in 
u  the  Nature  of  them  required  much  Secrecy;  and  with  thefe  Perfons  He4© 
££  vouchfafed  to  join  me.  And  I  am  confident  this  Committee  never  tranf- 
££  added  any  Thing  of  Moment,  his  Majefty  being  always  prefent,  without 
££  prefenting  the  fame  firft  to  the  Council-Board:  And  I  muff:  appeal  to 
££  them  concerning  my  Carriage,  and  whether  We  were  not  all  of  one 
££  Mind  in  all  Matters  of  Importance.  For  more  than  two  Years  I  never 
££  knew  any  Difference  in  the  Councils,  or  that  there  were  any  Complaints 
“  in  the  Kingdom  ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  Majefty’s  great  Wifdom, 

££  and  the  entire  Concurrence  of  his  Council,  without  the  Vanity  of  affuming 
“  any  Thing  to  myfelf:  And  therefore  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  fingly  charged 
££  with  any  Thing  that  hath  fince  fallen  out  amifs.  But  from  the  Time  that  fo 
<£  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  Place,  there  were  great  Altera- 
<£  tions  ;  and  whofoever  knows  any  Thing  of  the  Court  or  Councils,  knows 
‘<£well  how  much  my  Credit  fince  that  Time  hath  been  diminifhed,  though 
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“  his  Majefty  gracioufly  vouchfafed  ftill  to  hear  my  Advice  in  moft  of  his 
<£  Affairs.  Nor  hath  there  been,  from  that  Time  to  this,  above  one  or  two 
<£  Perfons  brought  to  the  Council,  or  preferred  to  any  confiderable  Office  in 
“  the  Court,  who  have  been  of  my  intimate  Acquaintance,  or  fufpe&ed  to 
££  have  any  Kindnefs  for  me ;  and  many  of  them  notorioufly  known  to 
t(  have  been  very  long  my  Enemies,  and  of  different  Judgment  and  Principles 
<£  from  me  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  who  have  taken  all  Opportuni- 
<£  ties  to  leffen  my  Credit  to  the  King,  and  with  all  other  Perfons,  by  mif- 
C£  reprefenting  and  mifreporting  all  that  I  faid  or  did,  and  perfuading  Men 
io ££  that  I  had  done  them  fome  Prejudice  with  his  Majefty,  or  croffed  them 
££  in  fome  of  their  Pretences ;  though  his  Majefty’s  Goodnefs  and  Juftice  was 
££  fuch,  that  it  made  little  Impreflion  upon  him.’, 

££  I  n  my  humble  Opinion,  the  great  Misfortunes  of  the  Kingdom  have 
<£  proceeded  from  the  War,  to  which  it  is  notorioufly  known  that  I  was 
C£  always  averfe ;  and  may  without  Vanity  fay,  I  did  not  only  forefee  but  did 
<£  declare  the  Mifchiefs  We  fhould  run  into,  by  entering  into  a  War  before 
££  any  Alliance  made  with  the  neighbour  Princes.  And  that  it  may  not  be 
“  imputed  to  his  Majefty’s  Want  of  Care,  or  the  Negligence  of  his  Coun¬ 
sellors,  that  no  fuch  Alliances  were  entered  into;  I  muft  take  the  Bold- 
20  ££  nefs  to  fay,  that  his  Majefty  left  Nothing  unattempted  in  Order  thereunto  : 

<c  And  knowing  very  well,  that  France  refolved  to  begin  a  War  upon  Spain , 

<£  as  foon  as  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhould  depart  this  World  (which  being 
C£  much  fooner  expe&ed  by  them,  They  had  two  Winter?  before  been  at 
<£  great  Charge  in  providing  plentiful  Magazines  of  all  Provifions  upon  the 
<£  Frontiers,  that  They  might  be  ready  for  the  War),  h's  Majefty  ufed  all 
C£  poffible  Means  to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  Spaniard  tc  that  Apprehenfton, 

<£  offering  his  Friendfhip  to  that  Degree,  as  might  be  for  the  Security  and 
<£  Benefit  of  Both  Crowns.  But  Spam  flattering  itfelf  with  an  Opinion  that 
££  France  would  not  break  with  them,  at  leaft,  that  They  would  not  give 
3° ££  them  any  Caufe  by  adminiftering  Matter  of  Jealoufy  to  them,  never  made 
££  any  real  Approach  towards  a  Friendfhip  with  his  Majefty ;  but  both  by 
££  their  Ambaffadour  here,  and  to  his  Majefty’s  Ambafladour  at  Madrid \ 

<£  always  infilled,  as  Preliminaries,  upon  the  giving  tip  of  Dunkirk, ,  Tangier, 

££  and  famaicaT 

££  Though  France  had  an  Ambaffadour  Jiere,  to  whom  a  Project  for  a 
££  Treaty  was  offered,  and  the  Lord  Holli his  Majefty’s  Ambafladour  at 
<£  Paris ,  ufed  all  Endeavours  to  promote  *nd  profecute  the  faid  Treaty  ;  yet 
t£  it  was  quickly  difcerned,  that  the  principal  Defign  of  France  was  to  draw 
££  his  Majefty  into  fuch  a  nearer  Alliance  as  might  advance  their  Defigns ; 

4o t£  without  which  They  had  no  Mind  to  enter  into  the  Treaty  propofed.  And  ' 
££  this  was  the  State  of  Affairs  when  the  War  was  entered  into  with  the 
££  Dutch,,  from  which  Time  neither  Crown  much  confldered  their  making 
£c  an  Alliance  with  Ftigland.  ’ 

££  As  I  did  from  my  Soul  abhor  the  entering  into  this  War,  fo  I  never 
tc  prefumed  to  give  any  Advice  or  Counfel  for  the  Way  of  managing  it,  but 
<£  by  oppofing  many  Propofitions  which  feemed  to  the  late  Lord  Treafurer 
££  and  myfelf  to  be  unreafonable,  as  the  Payment  of  the  Seamen  by  Tickets, 

££  and  many  other  Particulars  which  added  to  the  Expenfe.  My  Enemies  took 
££  all  Occafions  to  inveigh  againft  me :  And  making  Friendfhip  with  others 
50 ££  out  of  the  Council  of  more  licentious  Principles,  and  who  knew  well 
££  enough  how  much  I  difliked  and  complained  of  the  Liberty  They  took  to 
££  themfelves  of  reviling  all  Councils  and  Counfellors,  and  turning  all  Things 
££  ferious  and  facred  into  Ridicule ;  They  took  all  Ways  imaginable  to  render 
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«  me  ingrateful  to  all  Sorts  of  Men  (whom  I  jfhall  be  compelled  to  name  in 
“  my  own  Defence),  perfuading  thofe  who  mifcarried  in  any  of  their  Defigns, 
“that  it  was  the  Chancellor’s  doing;  whereof  I  never  knew  any  Thing. 

“  However  They  could  not  withdraw  the  King’s  Favour  from  me,  who  was 
“  ftill  pleafed  to  ufe  my  Service  with  others ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  Thing 
“  done  but  upon  the  joint  Advice  of  at  leaft  the  major  Part  of  thofe  who 
“  were  confulted  with.  And  as  his  Majefty  commanded  my  Service  in  the 
“  late  Treaties,  fo  I  never  gave  the  lead:  Advice  in  private,  nor  writ  one 
“  Letter  to  any  Perfon  in  either  of  thofe  Negotiations,  but  upon  the  Advice 
“  of  the  Council,  and  after  it  was  read  in  Council,  or  at  leaft  by  the  King  10 
“  himfelf  and  fome  others :  And  if  I  prepared  any  Inftru&ions  or  Memo- 
“  rials,  it  was  by  the  King’s  Command,  and  the  Requeft  of  the  Secretaries, 

“  who  defired  my  Afliftance.  Nor  was  it  any  Wifh  of  my  own,  that  any 
“  Ambafiadours  fhould  give  me  an  Account  of  the  Tranfadions,  but  to  the 
“  Secretaries,  with  whom  I  was  always  ready  to  advife  ;  nor  am  I  confcious 
“  to  myfelf  of  having  ever  given  Advice  that  hath  proved  mifchievous  or  in- 
“  convenient  to  his  Majefty.  And  I  have  been  fo  far  from  being  the  foie 
“  Manager  of  Affairs,  that  I  have  not  in  the  whole  laft  Year  been  above  twice 
“  with  his  Majefty  in  any  Room  alone,  and  very  feldom  in  the  two  or  three 
“  Years  preceding.  And  fince  the  Parliament  at  Oxford ,  it  hath  been  very  xo 
“  vifible  that  my  Credit  hath  been  very  little,  and  that  very  few  Things  have 
“  been  hearkened  to  which  have  been  propofed  by  me,  but  contradided  eo 
“  Nomine,  becaufe  propofed  by  me.” 

“I  most  humbly  befeech  your  Lordfhips  to  remember  the  Office  and 
“  Truft  I  had  for  reven  Years ;  in  which,  in  Difcharge  of  my  Duty,  I  was 
“  obliged  to  flop  and  obftrud  many  Mens  Pretences,  and  to  refufe  to  fet 
“  the  Seal  to  many  Pardons  and  other  Grants,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
“  fitable  to  thofe  who  procured  them,  and  many  whereof,  upon  my  Repre- 
“  fentation  to  his  Majefty,  were  for  ever  flopped ;  which  naturally  have 
“  raifed  many  Enemies  to  me.  And  my  frequent  concurring  with  the  late  30 
“  Lord  Treafurer,  with  whom  I  had  the  Honour  to  have  a  long  and  a  faft 
“  Friend  fhip  to  his  Death,  in  reprefenting  feveral  Exceftes  and  Exorbitances 
“  (the  yearly  Iflues  fo  far  exceeding  the  Revenue),  provoked  many  Perfons 
“  concerned,  of  great  Power  and  Credit,  to  do  me  all  the  ill  Offices  They 
“  could.  And  yet  I  may  faitifully  fay,  that  I  never  meddled  with  any  Part 
“  of  the  Revenue  or  the  Admisdftration  of  it,  but  when  I  was  defired  by 
“  the  late  Lord  Treafurer  to  give  him  my  Affiftance  and  Advice  (having 
“  had  the  Honour  formerly  to  ferve  the  Crown  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
“  quer),  which  was  for  the  moft  Part  in  his  Majefty ’s  Prefence:  Nor  have 
“  1  ever  been  in  the  leaft  Degree  concerned  in  Point  of  Profit  in  the  let-  40 
“  ting  any  Part  of  his  Majefty ’s  Revenue,  nor  have  ever  treated  or  debated 
“  it  but  in  his  Majefty’s  Prefence;  in  which,  my  Opinion  concurred  al- 
“  ways  with  the  major  Part  of  the  Counfellors  who  were  prefent.  All 
“  which,  upon  Examination,  will  be  made  manifeft  to  your  Lordfhips, 

“  how  much  foever  my  Integrity  is  blafted  by  the  Malice  of  thofe,  who  I 
“  am  confident  do  not  believe  themfelves.  Nor  have  I  in  my  Life,  upon 
“  all  the  Treaties  or  otherwife,  received  the  Value  of  one  Shilling  from  all 
“  the  Kings  and  Princes  in  the  World  (except  the  Books  of  the  Louvre 
“  Print  fent  me  by  the  Chancellor  of  France  by  that  King’s  Dire&ion),  but 
“  from  my  own  Mafter ;  to  whofe  entire  Service,  and  to  the  Good  and  so 
“  Welfare  of  my  Country,  no  Man’s  Heart  was  ever  more  devoted.” 

“  This  being  my  prefent  Condition,  I  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your 
“  Lordfhips  to  retain  a  favourable  Opinion  of  me,  and  to  believe  me  to  be 
3  “  innocent 
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“  innocent  from  thofe  foul  Afperfions,  until  the  Contrary  fhall  be  proved ; 

“  which  I  am  lure  can  never  be  by  any  Man  worthy  to  be  believed.  And 
<{  lince  the  Diftemper  of  the  Time,  and  the  Difference  between  the  two 
c<  Houfes  in  the  prefent  Debate,  with  the  Power  and  Malice  of  my  Enemies, 

“  who  give  out,  that  I  fhall  prevail  with  his  Majefty  to  prorogue  or  dif- 
“  folve  this  Parliament  in  Difpleafure,  and  threaten  to  expofe  me  to  the 
u  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  People,  may  make  me  looked  upon  as  the 
<c  Caufe  which  obftruCls  the  King’s  Service,  and  the  Unity  and  Peace  of  the 
u  Kingdom ;  I  muft  humbly  befeech  your  Lordfhips,  that  I  may  not  for- 
io  “  feit  your  Lordfhips  Favour  and  Protection,  by  withdrawing  myfelf  from 
<c  fo  powerful  a  Perfecution;  in  Hopes  I  may  be  able,  by  fuch  withdrawing, 
ct  hereafter  to  appear,  and  make  my  Defence;  when  his  Majefty’s  Juftice, 

“  to  which  I  fhall  always  fubmit,  may  not  be  obftruCted  nor  controlled  by 
<c  the  Power  and  Malice  of  thofe  who  have  fworn  my  DeftruCtion.” 

The  Chancellor  knew  very  well,  that  there  were  Members  enough  in  Both 
Houfes  who  would  be  very  glad  to  take  any  Advantage  of  his  Words  and  Ex- 
preftions :  And  therefore  as  He  weighed  them  the  belt  He  could  himfelf  in 
the  fhort  Time  from  which  He  took  his  Relblution  to  be  gone;  fo  He  con¬ 
ic  fulted  with  as  many  Friends  as  that  Time  would  allow,  to  the  End  that 
their  Jealoufy  and  Warinefs  might  better  watch,  that  no  Expreflion  might 
be  liable  to  a  finifter  Interpretation,  than  his  own  Paflion  and  Indifpofition 
could  provide.  And  as  They  all  thought  it  neceflary  that  He  fhould  leave 
Somewhat  behind  him,  that  might  offer  an  Excufe  for  his  Abfence ;  fo  They 
did  not  conceive,  that  the  Words  before  mentioned  could  give  any  Offence 
to  equal  Judges.  But  the  leaft  Variety  or  Change  of  Wind  moved  thofe 
Waters  to  wonderful  Diftempers  and  Tempefts. 

This  Addrefs  was  no  fooner  read,  by  which  They  perceived  He  was  gone, 
but  They  who  had  contributed  molt  to  the  abfenting  himfelf,  and  were 
30  privy  to  all  the  Promifes  which  had  invited  him  to  it,  feemed  much  troubled 
that  He  had  efcaped  their  Juftice ;  and  moved,  “  that  Orders  might  be  forth- 
“  with  fent  to  flop  the  Ports,  that  fo  He  might  be  apprehended  ;”  when  They 
well  knew  that  He  was  landed  at  Calais.  Others  took  Exceptions  at  fome 
Expreffions,  “  which,”  They  faid,  “  reflected  upon  the  King’s  Honour  and 
“  Jufti  ce:”  Others  moved,  “that  it  might  be  entered  in  their  Journal- 
“  Book,  to  the  End  that  They  might  farther  confider  of  it  when  They  fhould 
“  think  fit ;”  and  this  was  ordered. 

The  Houfes  till  this  Time  had  continued  obftinate  in  their  feveral  Refo- 

\ 

lutions ;  the  Commons  every  Day  prefling,  “  that  He  might  be  committed 
40“  upon  their  general  Accufation  of  Treafon”  (for  though  They  had  amongft 
themfelves  and  from  their  Committee  offered  thofe  Particulars  which  are 
mentioned  before,  yet  They  prefented  none  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers) ;  and 
the  Lords  as  pofitively  refuting  to  commit  him,  till  fome  Charge  fhould  be 
prefented  againft  him  that  amounted  to  Treafon.  But  now  all  that  Debate 
was  at  an  End  by  his  being  out  of  their  Reach,  fo  that  They  purfued  that 
Point  no  farther ;  which,  being  Matter  of  Privilege,  fhould  have  been  de¬ 
termined  as  neceffarily  as  before,  for  the  Prevention  of  the  like  Difputes  here^ 
after.  But  the  Commons  wifely  declined  that  Contention,  well  knowing 
that  their  Party  in  the  Houfe,  that  was  very  paffionate  for  the  Commitment 
*o  of  the  Chancellor,  would  be  as  much  againft  the  general  Order  as  any  of  the 
reft  had  been :  And  the  Lords  fatisfied  themfelves  with  fending  a  Meffage  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  u  that  They  found  by  the  Addrefs  which  They  had 
“  received  that  Morning,  and  which  They  like  wife  imparted  to  them,  that 
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writes  to  the 
French  Court 
for  Leave  to 
remove  to 
Roan. 


Which  is 
granted. 


He  begun  his 
Journey. 


“  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  withdrawn  himfelf ;  and  fo  there  was  no  far- 
“  ther  Occalion  of  Debate  upon  that  Point.” 

The  Addrefs  was  no  fooner  read  in  that  Houfe,  but  They  who  had  in- 
duftrioufly  promoted  the  former  Refolution  were  inflamed,  as  if  this  very 
Inftrument  would  contribute  enough  to  any  Thing  that  was  wanting  ;  and 
They  feverally  arraigned  it,  and  inveighed  againft  the  Perfon  who  had  fent 
it  with  all  imaginable  Bitternefs  and  Infolence  :  Whilft  others,  who  could 
not  in  the  hearing  it  read  obferve  that  Malignity  that  it  was  accufed  of, 
fate  ftill  and  iilent,  as  if  They  fufpe&ed  that  Somewhat  had  efcaped  their 
Obfervations  and  Difcovery,  that  fo  much  tranfported  other  Men ;  or  be-  10 
caufe  They  were  well  pleafed  that  a  Perfon,  againft  whom  there  was  fo 
much  Malice  and  Fury  profefied,  was  got  out  of  their  Reach.  In  C011- 
cluflon,  after  long  Debate  it  was  concluded,  “  that  the  Paper  contained 
«  much  Untruth  and  Scandal  and  Sedition  in  it,  and  that  it  fliould 
“be  publickly  burned  by  the  Hand  of  the  Hangman;”  which  Vote 
They  prefently  fent  to  the  Lords  for  their  Concurrence,  who,  though  They 
had  not  obferved  any  fuch  Guilt  in  it  before,  would  maintain  no  further 
Contefts  with  them,  and  fo  concurred  in  the  Sentence  :  And  the  poor 
Paper  was  accordingly  with  Solemnity  executed  by  the  appointed  Officer, 
which  made  the  more  People  inquifttive  into  the  Contents  of  it ;  and  hav-  zo 
ing  gotten  Copies  of  it,  They  took  upon  them  to  cenfure  the  Thing  and 
the  Perfon  with  much  more  Clemency  and  Compaffion,  and  thought  He 
had  done  well  to  decline  fuch  angry  judges. 

When  the  Chancellor  found  himfelf  at  Calais ,  He  was  unrefolved  how 
to  difpofe  of  himfelf,  only  that  He  would  not  go  to  Paris ,  againft  which 
He  was  able  to  make  many  Obje&ions :  And  in  this  Irrefolution  He  knew 
not  how  to  fend  any  Diretftions  to  his  Children  in  England ,  to  what  Place 
They  fliould  fend  his  Servants  and  fuch  other  Accommodations  as  He 
fliould  want ;  and  therefore  flayed  there  till  He  might  be  better  informed, 
and  know  Somewhat  of  the  Temper  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  mean  Time  1° 
He  writ  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  at  Paris ,  from  whofe  very  late 
Profeffions  He  had  Reafon  to  expedl  Civility,  and  that  was  all  He  did  ex- 
pe<ft ;  never  imagining  that  He  fliould  receive  any  Grace  from  the  Queen, 
or  that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  caft  himfelf  at  her  Feet,  whilft  He  was  in  his 
Majefty’s  Difpleafure.  Only  He  defired  to  know,  “  whether  there  would 
“  be  any  Objection  againft  his  coming  to  Roan ,”  and  defiring,  £c  if  there 
“  were  no  Objection  againft  it,  that  a  Coach  might  be  hired  to  meet  him 
“  on  fuch  a  E>ay  at  Abbeville  S  The  Lieutenant  Governour  of  Calais  had, 
upon  his  firft  Arrival  there,  given  Advertifement  to  the  Court  of  it :  And 
by  the  fame  Poft  that  He  received  a  very  dry  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  St.  4° 
Albans ,  in  which  He  Laid,  “  He  thought  that  Court  would  approve  of  his 
“  coming  to  Roan\  ’  He  received  likewife  a  Letter  of  great  Civility  from 
the  Count  De  Louvois ,  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  He  congratulated  his 
fafe  Arrival  in  France ,  and  told  him,  “  that  his  Majefty  was  well  pleafed 
“  with  it,  and  with  his  Purpofe  of  coming  to  Roan^  where  He  fliould  find 
“  himfelf  very  welcome.”  At  the  fame  Time  Letters  were  fent  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governour  of  Calais, -,  Boulogne  >  and  Mont r evil ^  “  to  treat  him 
“as  a  Perfon  of  whom  the  King  had  Efteem,  and  to  give  him  fuch  an 
“  Efcorte  as  might  make  his  Journey  fecure;”  of  all  which  Lie  received 
Advertifement,  and,  “  that  a  Coach  would  be  ready  at  Abbeville  to  wait  5? 
“  for  him  at  the  Day  He  had  appointed.” 

And  now  He  thought  He  might  well  take  his  Refolution ;  and  there¬ 
upon  gave  Direction,  “  that  fuch  of  his  Family,  whofe  Attendance  He 
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<c  could  not  be  well  without,  might  with  all  Expedition  be  with  him  at 
u  Roan  ;  and  fuch  Monies  might  be  likewife  returned  thither  for  him,  as 
“  were  neceftary,”  for  He  had  not  brought  with  him  Supply  enough  for 
long  Time.  And  fo  He  provided  to  leave  Calais ,  that  He  might  be  warm 
in  his  Winter-Quarters  as  foon  as  might  be,  which  both  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  it  being  now  within  few  Days  of  Chriftmas ,  and  his  Expe&ation 
of  a  fpeedy  Defluxion  of  the  Gout,  made  very  requifite.  When  He  came 
to  Boulogne ,  He  found  Orders  from  the  Marfhal  Z)’  Aumont  to  his  Lieute¬ 
nant  for  a  Guard  to  Montrevil ,  the  Spanijh  Garrifons  making  frequent  In- 
10  curfions  into  thofe  Quarters :  And  at  Montrevil  the  Duke  ZY  Elboeuf  vifited 
him,  and  invited  him  to  Supper,  which  the  Chancellor  was  fo  much  tired 
with  his  Journey  that  He  accepted  not ;  but  was  not  fuffered  to  refufe  his 
Coach  the  next  Day  to  Abbeville ,  where  He  found  a  Coach  from  Pains 
ready  to  carry  him  to  Roan. 

It  was  Chriftmas  Eve  when  He  came  to  Dieppe ,  and  it  was  a  long 
Journey  the  next  Day  to  Roan ;  which  made  him  fend  to  the  Governour, 
to  defire  that  the  Ports  might  be  open  much  fooner  than  their  Hour, 
which  was  granted:  So  that  He  came  to  a  very  ill  Inn  well  known  at 
Toftes ,  near  the  middle  Way  to  Roan ,  about  Noon.  And  when  He  was 
*o  within  View  of  that  Place,  a  Gentleman,  palling  by  in  a  good  Gallop  with 
a  Couple  of  Servants,  afked,  “  whether  the  Chancellor  of  England  was 
“  in  that  Coach  ;”  and  being  anfwered  “  that  He  was,”  He  alighted  at  the 
Coach-Side,  and  gave  him  a  Letter  from  the  King,  which  contained  only 
Credit  to  what  that  Gentleman,  Monfteur  Le  Fonde ,  his  Servant  in  Ordinary, 
fhould  fay  to  him  from  his  Majefty.  The  Gentleman,  after  fome  Expref- 
lions  of  his  Majefty’s  Grace  and  good  Opinion,  told  him,  “  that  the  King  But  receive s 
“  had  lately  received  Advertifement  from  his  Envoy  in  England ,  that  the  off 
“  P arli ament  there  was  fo  much  incenfed  againft  him ,  the  Chancellor ,  that  if kave  Francc 
<£  He  fhould  be  fuffered  to  flay  in  France,  it  would  be  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
3o  “  Affairs  of  his  Chriftian  Majefty  (to  whom  He  was  confident  the  Chancellor 
(C  wifhed  well),  that  it  might  make  a  Breach  between  the  two  Crowns :  And 
“  therefore  He  defired  him  to  make  what  Speed  He  could  out  of  his  Do- 
“  minions ;  and  that  He  might  want  no  Accommodation  for  his  Journey, 
a  that  Gentleman  was  to  accompany  him  till  He  faw  him  out  of  France .” 

He  was  marvelloufly  ftruck  with  this  Encounter,  which  He  looked  not 
for,  nor  could  refolve  what  to  do,  being  at  Liberty  to  make  his  Journey 
which  Way  He  would  fo  He  refted  not,  which  was  the  only  Thing  He 
defired :  So  He  defired  the  Gentleman  (for  all  this  Converfation  was  in  the 
Highway)  “  to  come  into  the  Coach,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Roany 
40  “  where  They  would  confer  farther.”  The  Gentleman,  though  He  was 
a  very  civil  Perfon,  feemed  to  think  that  it  would  -be  better  to  return 
to  Dieppe ,  and  fo  to  Calais ,  as  the  fhorteft  Way  out  of  France:  But 
He  had  no  Commifiion  to  urge  that,  and  fo  condefcended  to  go  that 
Night  to  Roan\  with  a  Declaration,  “  that  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  be 
“  the  next  Day  very  early  in  the  Coach,  which  Way  foever  He  in- 
“  tended  to  make  his  Journey.” 

It  was  late  in  the  Night  before  They  reached  Roan :  And  the  Coach  was 
overthrown  three  Times  in  the  Gentleman’s  Sight,  who  chofe  to  ride  his 
Horfe ;  fo  that  the  Chancellor  was  really  hurt  and  bruifed,  and  fcarce  able 
50to  fet  his  Foot  to  the  Ground.  And  therefore  He  told  the  Gentleman 
plainly,  “  that  He  could  not  make  any  Journey  the  next  Day :  But  that 
u  He  would  prefently  write  to  Paris  to  a  Friend,  who  fhould  inform  the  He 
u  King  of  the  ill  Condition  He  was  in,  and  defire  fome  Time  of  Reft;  Health  to  the 
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“  and  that  as  Toon  as  He  had  finiffied  his  Letter,  He  would  fend  an  Ex- 
“  prefs  with  it,  who  fhould  make  all  poffible  Hafte  in  going  and  coming.” 
Monfieur  Le  Fonde  affured  him,  “  the  Matter  was  fo  fully  refolved,  that  no 
“  Writing  would  procure  any  Time  to  flay  in  France ;  and  therefore  defired 
“  him  to  haften  his  Journey,  which  Way  foever  He  intended  it.”  But  when 
He  faw  there  was  no  Remedy,  He  likewife  writ  to  the  Court,  and  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ,  from  whom  He  thought  He  fhould 
receive  Offices  of  Humanity,  and  to  another  Friend,  upon  whofe  Affe&ion 
He  more  depended :  And  with  thofe  Letters  the  Exprefs  was  difpatched. 

7be  Occafton  They  who  had  prevailed  fo  far  againft  him  in  England  were  not  yet  fa-  10 
^Treatment  in  tisfled,  but  contrived  thofe  Ways  to  difquiet  him  as  much  in  France ,  by 
France.  telling  Monfieur  Ruvigny  (who  was  too  eafily  difpofed  to  believe  them), 

“  that  the  Parliament  was  fo  much  offended  with  the  Chancellor,  that  it 
“  would  never  confent  that  the  King  fhould  enter  into  a  clofe  and  firm  Al- 
<£  liance  with  France ,”  which  it  was  his  Bufinefs  to  folicit,  “  whilft  He 
“  fhould  be  permitted  to  ftay  within  that  Kingdom:”  When  in  Truth  all 
the  Malice  againft  him  was  contained  within  the  Breafts  of  few  Men,  who 
by  incenfing  the  King,  and  infuling  many  falfe  and  groundlefs  Relations 
into  him,  drew  fuch  a  numerous  Party  to  contribute  to  their  Ends. 

Proceedings  When  He  was  now  gone,  They  obferved  to  the  King,  “what  a  great xo 
ngatnjihm  <c  Fa(qion  there  was  in  Both  Houfes  that  adhered  to  the  Chancellor,”  who 
were  called  Clarendonians ;  and  when  any  Opposition  was  made  to  any 
Thing  that  was  propofed,  as  frequently  there  was,  “  it  was  always  done  by 
“the  Clarendonians Whofe  Condition  They  thought  was  not  defperate 
enough,  except  They  proceeded  farther  than  was  yet  done.  They  laboured 
with  all  their  Power,  that  He  might  be  attainted  of  High  Treafon  by  Ad: 
of  Parliament,  and  that  Both  his  Sons  might  be  removed  from  the  Court : 
Both  which,  notwithftanding  all  their  Importunity,  his  Majefty  pofitively  re- 
fufed  to  confent  to.  Then  They  told  him,  ££  that  the  Chancellor  only  waited 
<£  the  Seafon  that  the  Parliament  fhould  be  confirmed  in  ill  Humour,  to  3<D 
<£  which  They  were  inclined;  and  then  He  would  return  and  fit  in  the 
“  Houfe  to  difturb  all  their  Counfels,  and  obftrud:  all  his  Service :  And 
££  therefore  They  propofed,  fince  He  had  fled  from  the  Hand  of  Juftice, 

££  that  there  could  be  no  more  Profecution  for  his  Guilt”  (which  was  untrue, 
for  They  might  as  well  have  proceeded  and  proved  the  Crimes  objeded 
againft  him  if  They  could),  u  a  Bill  of  Banifhment,”  which  They  had  pre¬ 
pared,  ££  might  be  brought  in  againft  him;”  which  his  Majefty  confented 
to,  notwithftanding  all  that  the  Duke  of  York  urged  to  the  Contrary  upon 
the  King’s  Promife  to  him,  and  which  had  only  betrayed  the  Chancellor 
to  making  his  Efcape.  But  the  King  alleged,  <£  that  the  Condefcenfion  4© 
<£  was  neceffary  for  ,his  Good,  and  to  compound  with  thofe  who  would  elfe 
<£  prefs  that  which  would  be  more  mifehievous  to  him.” 
j  Bui  of  Bn-  Whereupon  a  Bill  for  his  Banifhment  was  preferred,  only  upon  his  having 
falijtbinf  declined  the  Proceeding  of  Juftice  by  his  Flight,  without  fo  much  as  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prove  one  of  the  Crimes  They  had  charged  upon  him :  And 
this  Bill  was  paffed  by  the  two  Houfes,  and  confirmed  by  the  King;  of  whom 
They  had  yet  fo  much  Jealoufy,  that  They  left  it  not  in  his  Power  to  pardon 
him  without  the  Confent  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  And  this  Acft 
was  to  be  abfolute,  ££  except  by  a  Day  appointed”  (which  was  fo  fhort,  that 
it  was  hardly  poffible  for  him  to  comply  with  it,  except  He  could  have  rode  ?© 
Poft)  £t  He  fhould  appear  before  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  deliver 
f£  himfelf  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower ,  who  was  detain  him  in  Cuftody 
££  till  He  had  acquainted  the  Parliament  with  it :  In  the  mean  Time  no 
.  .3  “  Perfon 
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u  Perfon  was  to  prefume  to  hold  any  Correfpondence  with  him  or  to  write 
“  to  him,  except  his  own  Children  or  his  menial  Servants,  who  were  obliged 
“  to  (hew  the  Letters  which  They  Tent  or  received  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
“  of  State.” 

The  Exprefs  that  had  been  fcnt  to  Paris  returned  with  reiterated  Orders  He 
to  Monjieur  Le  Fonde  to  haften  the  Chancellor’s  Journey,  and  not  to  fuffer 
him  to  remain  there;  who  executed  the  Commands  He  had  received  with  quit  France, 
great  Punctuality  and  Importunity.  The  Earl  of  St.  Albans  did  not  vouch- 
fafe  to  return  any  Anfwer  to  his  Letter,  or  to  interpofe  on  his  Behalf,  that 
io  He  might  reft  till  He  might  fecurely  enter  upon  his  Journey :  Only  Abbot 
Mount  ague  writ  very  obligingly  to  him,  and  offered  all  the  Offices  could 
be  in  his  Power  to  perform,  and  excufed  the  Rigour  of  the  Court’s  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  the  EffeCt  of  fuch  Reafon  of  State,  as  would  not  permit  any 
Alteration  whilft  They  had  that  Apprehenfton  of  the  Parliament ;  and 
therefore  advifed  him  “  to  comply  with  their  Wiffies,  and  make  no  longer 
“  Stay  in  Roan>  which  would  not  be  permitted.”  But  the  general  Indifpo- 
fition  of  his  Body,  the  Fatigue  of  his  Journey,  and  the  Bruifes  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Falls  and  Overturnings  of  the  Coach,  made  him  not  able  to  rife 
out  of  his  Bed;  and  the  Phyftcians,  who  had  taken  much  Blood  from  him, 
to  exceedingly  diffuaded  it.  All  which,  how  vilible  foever,  prevailed  not  with 
his  Fretich  Conductor  to  leflen  his  Importunity  that  He  would  go,  though 
it  was  evident  He  could  not  eaftly  ftand  ;  of  which  no  Doubt  He  gave  true 
and  faithful  Advertifement  to  the  Court,  though  the  Jealoufy  of  being 
not  thought  aCtive  enough  in  his  Truft  made  his  Behaviour  much  lefs 
civil,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Nation. 

However  the  Chancellor,  hardened  by  the  Inhumanity  of  his  Treat- Hug™ re-. 
ment,  writ  fuch  a  Letter  in  Latin  to  Monjieur  De  Lionne ,  by  whofe  Hand  ufstlu  If 
all  the  ungentle  Orders  to  Monjieur  Le  Fonde  had  been  tranfmitted,  as  ex- 
preffed  the  Condition  He  was  in,  and  his  Difability  to  comply  with  his  Ma- 
3o  jefty’s  Commands  until  He  could  recover  more  Strength ;  not  without  Com¬ 
plaint  of  the  little  Civility  He  had  received  in  France.  And  He  writ  like- 
wife  to  the  Abbot  Mount  ague ,  ££  to  ufe  his  Credit  with  Monjieur  De  Fellierf' 
upon  whofe  Humanity  He  more  depended,  ££  to  interpofe  with  his  Chrif- 
“  tian  Majefty,  that  He  might  not  be  preffed  beyond  what  his  Health  would 
“  bear.”  And  ftnce  at  that  Time  He  refolved  to  make  his  Journey  to 
Avignon ,  that  He  might  be  out  of  the  Dominions  of  France ,  He  defired, 
u  that  He  might  have  Liberty  to  reft  feme  Days  at  Orleans ,  until  his  Ser- 
<£  vants  who  were  upon  the  Sea,  and  brought  with  them  many  Things 
“  which  He  wanted,  might  come  to  him;  and  that  He  might  afterwards, 

40  ££  in  fo  long  a  Journey  in  the  worft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  have  Liberty  to 
“  take  fuch  Repofe  as  his  Health  would  require ;  in  which  He  could  not 
«  affeCt  unneceffary  Delay,  for  the  great  Charge  and  Expenfe  it  muft  be 
“  accompanied  with.” 

The  Anfwer  He  received  from  Monjieur  De  Lionne  was  the  renewing But receiv£5 
the  King’s  Commands  for  his  fpeedy  Departure,  “  as  a  Thing  abfolutely 
«  neceffary  to  his  Affairs,  and  which  muft  not  be  difputed.”  But  that  mediate^. 
which  affeCted  him  the  more  tenderly,  was  the  Sight  of  a  Billet  which 
Abbot  Mountague  fent  to  him,  that  He  had  received  from  Monfieur  De  Tel- 
lier ,  in  which  He  faid,  “  that  He  had,  according  to  his  Deftre,  moved 
*0 c{  his  Chrijlian  Majefty  concerning  the  Chancellor  of  England ;  and  that  his 
“  Majefty  was  much  dilpleafed  that  He  made  not  more  Hafte  to  comply 
££  with  what  was  moft  neceflary  for  his  Affairs,  and  that  it  muft  be  no  longer 
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“  delayed  ;  and  that  if  He  chofe  to  pafs  to  Avignon ,  He  might  reft  one  Day 
“  in  ten,  which  was  all  his  Majefty  would  allow.” 

This  unexpected  Determination,  without  the  lead  Ceremony  orCircum- 
ftance  of  Remorfe,  fignified  by  a  Perfon  who  He  was  well  aflured  was  well 
inclined  to  have  returned  a  more  grateful  Anfwer,  in  the  Inftant  fupprefled 
all  Hop  es  of  finding  any  Humanity  in  France ,  and  raifed  a  Refolution  in 
him  to  get  out  of  thofe  Dominions  with  all  the  Expedition  that  was  pofli- 
ble :  Which  his  French  Conductor  urged  with  new  and  importunate  In- 
fiance ;  infomuch  as  though  there  was  fure  Information,  that  the  Ship,  in 
which  the  Chancellor’s  Servants  and  Goods  were  embarked,  was  arrived  at  io 
the  Mouth  of  the  River,  and  only  kept  by  the  crofs  Wind  from  coming  up 
to  the  Town  ;  He  would  by  no  Means  confent  to  the  Delay  of  one  Day  in 
Expectation  of  it,  or  that  his  Servants  might  come  to  him  by  Land,  as  He 
had  fent  to  them  to  do. 

At  this  very  Time  arrived  an  Exprefs,  a  Servant  of  his,  fent  by  his  Children, 
with  a  particular  Account  of  all  the  TranfaCtions  in  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Bill  of  Banifhment ;  of  Nothing  of  which  He  had  before  heard,  and  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  York ,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  as  ill  ufed  by  that  Pro- 
fecution,  was  of  Opinion,  u  that  the  Chancellor  fhould  make  all  pofiible 
“  Hafte,  and  appear  by  the  Day  appointed,  and  undergo  the  Trial,  in  which  zo 
“  He  knew  his  Innocence  would  juftify  him.”  This  Advice,  with  a  little 
Indignation  at  the  Difcourtefy  of  the  Court  of  France ,  diverted  him  from 
any  farther  Thought  of  Avignon .  And  though  He  did  not  imagine  that 
his  Strength  would  be  fufficient  to  perform  the  Journey  by  the  Day  afligned 
(for  the  Gout  had  already  feized  upon  Both  his  Feet),  nor  did  the  Argu¬ 
ments  for  his  Return  fatisfy  him  ;  and  the  Breach  of  all  the  Promifes  which 
had  been  made  was  no  Sign  that  They  meant  fpeedily  to  bring  him  to  Trial, 
towards  which  They  had  not  yet  made  any  Preparation  :  Yet  He  refolved  to 
make  all  pofiible  Hafte  to  Calais ,  that  it  might  be  in  his  Power  to  proceed 
according  to  fuch  Directions  as  He  might  reafonably  expeCt  to  receive  there  $o 
from  his  Friends  from  England ,  and  from  whence  He  might  quickly  re¬ 
move  into  the  Spanijh  Dominions ;  though  the  Climate  of  Flanders ,  well 
known  to  him,  terrified  him  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Seafon  and  his  approaching 
Gout.  And  with  this  Refolution  He  difpatched  the  Exprefs  again  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  left  Order  with  a  Merchant  at  Roan-,  “  to  receive  his  Goods  when 
“  the  Ship  fhould  arrive,  and  detain  both  them  and  his  Servants  till  He  fhould 
<£  fend  farther  Orders  from  Calais ;”  And  at  the  fame  Time  He  writ  to  a 
Friend  in  Flanders,  to  fpeak  to  the  Marquis  of  Carracena ,  with  whom  He 
had  formerly  held  a  fair  Correfpondence,  <c  to  fend  him  a  Pafs  to  go  through 
“  that  Country  to  what  Place  He  fhould  think  fit.”  And  having  thus  pro- 40 
vided  for  his  Journey,  He  departed  from  Roan ,  after  He  had  remained 
there  about  twenty  Days. 

In  how  ill  a  Condition  of  Health  foever  He  was  to  travel,  when  the  Days 
were  at  fhorteft,  He  refolved  to  make  no  Stay  till  He  fhould  reach  Calais , 
to  the  End,  that  if  He  met  with  no  Advice  there  to  the  Contrary,  He  might 
be  at  London  by  the  Day  limited  by  the  Proclamation,  which  was  the  firft 
of  February  that  Style  :  And  it  was  the  laft  of  y anu ary  the  French  Style 
when  He  arrived  at  Calais ,  fo  broken  with  the  Fatigue  of  the  Journey  and 
the  Defluxion  of  the  Gout,  that  He  could  not  move  but  as  He  was  carried, 
and  was  fo  put  into  a  Bed  ;  and  the  next  Morning  the  Phyficians  found  him  yc. 
in  a  Fever,  and  thought  it  neceflary  to  open  a  Vein,  which  They  prefently 
did.  But  the  Pains  in  all  his  Limbs  fo  increafed,  that  He  was  not  able  to 
turn  in  his  Bed  \  nor  for  many  Nights  clofed  his  Eyes.  Many  Letters  He 
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found  there  from  England ,  but  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  read  them,  nor 
in  Truth  could  fpeak  and  difeourfe  with  any  Body.  Monfieur  Le  Fonde,  out 
of  pure  Compaffion,  fuffered  him  to  remain  fome  Days  without  his  Vexa¬ 
tion,  until  He  received  frelh  Orders  from  Paris ,  “that  the  Chancellor 
c<  might  not,  in  what  Cafe  foever,  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  Calais And 
then  He  renewed  his  Importunity,  “  that  He  would  the  next  Day  leave  the  Yet  He  is  re- 
“  Town,  and  either  by  Sea  or  Land,  if  He  thought  it  not  fit  to  pafs  for 
<c  England ,  put  himfelf  into  the  Spanijh  Dominions,  which  He  might  do  in 
“  few  Hours.” 

He  was  fo  confounded  with  the  Barbarity,  that  He  had  no  Mind  to  give 
him  any  Anfwer;  nor  could  He  fuddenly  find  Words,  their  Converfation 
being  in  Latin ,  to  exprefs  the  Paflion  He  was  in.  At  laft  He  told  him, 

“  that  He  muft  bring  Orders  from  God  Almighty  as  well  as  from  the  King, 

“  before  He  could  obey :  That  He  faw  the  Condition  He  was  in,  and  con- 
“  ferred  every  Day  with  his  Phyficians,  by  which  He  could  not  but  know, 

<£  that  He  could  neither  help  himfelf,  nor  endure  the  being  carried  out  of 
“  that  Chamber,  if  the  Houfe  were  in  a  Flame ;  and  therefore  that  He  did 
“  not  ufe  him  like  a  Gentleman,  in  adding  his  unreafonable  Importunities 
“  to  the  Vexation  He  fuffered  by  Pain  and  Sicknefs.  That  He  might  be 
i°cc  very  confident,  his  Treatment  had  not  been  fo  obliging  to  make  him  flay 
t£  one  Hour  in  France ,  after  He  fhould  be  able  to  go  out  of  it :  But  He 
££  would  not  willingly  endanger  himfelf  by  Sea  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  his 
££  Enemies.  That  He  knew”  (for  He  had  fhewed  him  his  Letter)  ££  that 
t£  He  had  written  into  Flanders  for  a  Pafs,  which  was  not  yet  come :  As 
<£  foon  as  it  did,  if  He  could  procure  a  Litter  and  endure  the  Motion  of  it, 

££  He  would  remove  to  St.  Omers  or  Newport ,  which  were  the  neareft  Places 
££  under  the  Spanijh  Government.” 

T  o  all  which  He  replied  with  no  Excefs  of  Courtefy,  ££  that  He  muff 
££  and  would  obey  his  Orders  as  He  had  done ;  and  that  He  had  no  Power 
JO££  to  judge  of  his  Difability  to  remove,  or  of  the  Pain  He  underwent.”  And 
there  is  no  Doubt  the  Gentleman,  who  was  well  bred  and  in  his  Nature 
very  civil,  was  not  pleafed  with  his  Province,  and  much  troubled  that  He 
could  not  avoid  the  Delivery  of  the  Orders  He  received :  And  the  Con¬ 
juncture  of  their  Affairs  was  fuch  with  Reference  to  the  Defigns  then  on 
Foot,  that  every  Poll  brought  reiterated  Commands  for  the  Chancellor’s  Re¬ 
move  ;  which  grew  every  Day  more  impoflible,  by  the  Accefs  of  new  Pain 
to  the  Weaknefs  He  was  in  for  Want  of  Sleep  without  any  Kind  of 
Suftenance. 

Notwithstanding  which,  within  few  Days  after  the  laft  Encounter, 

4C  upon  frefh  Letters  from  Monfieur  De  Lionne ,  the  Gentleman  came  again  to 
him,  told  him  what  Orders  He  had  received,  and  again  propofed,  ££  that  He 
££  would  either  make  Ufe  of  a  Boat  to  Newport  or  Ofie?id ,  or  a  Brancard  to 
“  St.  Omers ;  either  of  which  He  would  caufe  to  be  provided  againft  the 
<£  next  Morning,  for  the  King’s  Service  was  exceedingly  concerned  in  the 
££  Expedition.”  And  when  He  faw  the  other  was  not  moved  with  what  He 
faid,  nor  gave  him  any  Anfwer,  He  told  him  plainly,  >££  that  the  King  would 
££  be  obeyed  in  his  own  Dominions ;  and  if  He  would  not  choofe  to  do  that 
“  which  the  King  had  required,  He  muft  go  to  the  Govemour,  who  had 
<£  Authority  and  Power  to  compel  him,  which  He  durft  not  but  do.”  Upon 
.which,  with  the  Supply  of  Spirit  that  Choler  adminiftered  to  him,  He  told 
him,  ££  that  though  the  King  was  a  very  great  and  powerful  Prince,  He  was 
<£  not  yet  fo  omnipotent,  as  to  make  a  dying  Man  ftrong  enough  to  under- 
<£  take  a  Tourney.  That  He  was  at  the  King’s  Mercy,  and  would  endure 
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«  what  He  fhould  exa&  from  him  as  well  as  He  was  able :  It  was  in  his 
«  Majefty’s  Power  to  fend  him  a  Prifoner  into  England ,  or  to  caufe  him  to 
«  be  carried  dead  or  alive  into  the  Spanifh  Territories ;  but  He  would  not 
“  be  Felo  de  fe,  by  willingly  attempting  to  do  what  He  and  all  who  faw 
44  him  knew  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  perform.”  And  in  this  Pafiion  He 
added  fome  Words  of  Reproach  to  Le  Fonde ,  which  were  more  due  to  Mon- 
fieur  De  Lionne ,  who  in  Truth  had  not  behaved  himfelf  with  any  Civility : 
Whereupon  He  withdrew  in  the  like  Diforder,  and  for  fome  Days  forbore 
fo  much  as  to  fee  him,  in  which  He  had  never  before  failed  a  Day. 

And  the  Chancellor,  who  really  did  believe  that  fome  Force  and  Violence  !o 

*  * 

would  be  ufed  towards  him,  prefently  fent  to  defire  the  chief  Magiftrates  of 
the  Town  and  the  Lieutenant  Governour  to  come  to  him ;  and  then  told 
them  all  the  Treatment  He  had  received  from  Motifieur  Le  Fonde ,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them,  “  whether  They  thought  him  in  a  Condition  to  perform  any 
44  Journey.”  And  the  Phyficians  being  likewife  prelent,  He  required  them 
to  fign  fuch  a  Certificate  and  Teftimony  of  his  Sicknefs  as  They  thought 
their  Duty,  which  They  readily  performed ;  very  fully  declaring  under  their 
Hands,  44  that  He  could  not  be  removed  out  of  the  Chamber  in  which  He 
44  lay,  without  manifeft  Danger  of  his  Life.”  And  the  Lieutenant  Governour 
and  the  Prefident  of  Juftice  feemed  much  fcandalized  at  what  had  been  fo  zo 
much  preffed,  of  which  They  had  taken  Notice  many  Days :  And  the  one 
of  them  wrote  to  the  Count  of  Charrou ,  Governour  of  the  Town  and  then 
at  Court,  and  the  other  to  Monfieur  De  Lionne ,  what  They  thought  fit; 
and  the  Certificate  of  the  Phyficians  was  enclofed  to  the  Abbot  Mountague , 
with  a  full  Relation  of  what  had  palled.  And  it  was  never  doubted,  but 
that  Monfieur  Le  Fonde  himfelf  made  a  very  faithful  Relation  of  the  Impof- 
fibility  that  the  Chancellor  could  comply  with  what  was  required,  in  the 
State  of  Sicknefs  and  Pain  that  He  was  in  at  prefen  t. 

By  this  Time  the  French  Court  difcovered,  that  They  were  prevented  of 
entering  into  that  ftrait  Alliance  They  hoped  with-  England  (and  for  ob-  3° 
taining  whereof  They  had  gratified  the  proud  and  malicious  Humours  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Arlington  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
Chancellor),  by  the  Triple  League ,  which  They  had  ufed  all  thofe  Com¬ 
pliances  to  prevent :  So  that  by  the  next  Poll  after  the  Receipt  of  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Phyficians,  Monfieur  De  Lionne  writ  a  very  civil  Letter  to 
the  Chancellor,  in  which  He  protefted,  44  that  He  had  the  fame  Refpedt 
44  for  him  which  He  had  always  profefled  to  have  in  his  greateft  Fortune, 

44  and  that  it  was  never  in  the  Purpofe  of  his  Chrifiian  Majefty  to  endanger 
c<  his  Plealth  by  making  any  Journey  that  He  could  not  well  endure;  and 
44  therefore  that  it  was  left  entirely  to  himlelf  to  remove  from  Calais  when  40 
44  He  thought  fit,  and  to  go  to  what  Place  He  would.”  And  Monfieur  Le 
Fonde  came  now  again  to  vifit  him  with  another  Countenance,  by  which  a 
Man  could  not  but  difcern,  that  He  was  much  better  pleafed  with  the  C0111- 
mifiion  He  had  received  laft  than  with  the  former ;  and  told  him,  44  that 
44  He  was  now  to  receive  no  Orders  but  from  himfelf,  which  He  would 
44  gladly  obey.” 

This  gave  him  fome  little  Eafe  in  the  Agony  He  was  in,  for  his  Pains 
increafed  to  an  intolerable  Degree,  infomuch  that  He  could  not  rife  out  of 
his  Bed  in  fix  Weeks.  And  it  was  the  more  welcome  to  him,  becaufe  at 
the  fame  Time  He  received  an  Account  from  his  Friend  in  Flanders ,  44  that  50 
44  the  Marquis  of  Cafielle  Rodeingo ,  with  as  much  Regret  as  a  civil  Man 
44  could  exprefs,  protefted,  that  the  Fear  He  had  of  offending  the  Parliament 
44  at  that  Tune  would  not  permit  him  to  grant  a  Pafis :  But  tf  He  would  come 
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u  to  Newport,  He  Jhould  find  the  Governour  there  well  prepared  and  difpofed 
“  to  fihew  him  all  pojfible  RefipeSl ,  and  to  accommodate  him  in  his  Pajfage 
<£  throughout  the  Country ,  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  make 
<£  tf/zy  ;  and  that  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  Misfortune  to  himfefi 

££  that  He  might  not  wait  upon  hi?n  in  his  Pajfage.”  This  made  it  eafy  for 
him  to  difeern,  that  his  Enemies  would  not  give  him  any  Reft  in  any  Place 
where  their  Malice  could  reach  him:  And  fince  They  were  fo  terrible  that 
the  Marquis  of  Cafielle  Roderigo  durft  not  grant  him  a  Pafs,  He  thought  it 
would  be  no  hard  Matter  for  them  to  caufe  fome  Affront  to  be  put  on  him 
*owhen  He  fhould  be  without  any  Pafs;  though  He  had  not  the  leaft  Sufpicion 
of  the  Marquis  his  failing  in  Point  of  Honour  or  Courtefy. 

At  the  fame  Time  He  received  Advice  from  his  Friends  in  England , 

<£  that  the  StGrm  from  France  was  over,  and  that  He  might  be  permitted  to 
<£  ftay  in  any  Part  thereof ;  and  for  the  prefent  They  wifhed  that  He  would 
<£  repair  to  the  Waters  of  Bourbon  for  his  Health,  and  then  choofe  fuch 
t£  a  Place  to  refide  in,  as  upon  Inquiry  He  fhould  judge  moft  proper.”  But 
He  was  not  yet  fo  far  reconciled  to  that  Court,  though  He  liked  the  Climate 
well,  as  to  depend  upon  its  Protection:  And  therefore  He  refumed  his 
former  Purpofe  of  going  to  Avignon ,  and,  if  He  could  recover  Strength  for 
20  the  journey  before  the  Seafon  fhould  be  expired  for  drinking  the  Waters  of 
Bourbon ,  to  pafs  that  Way.  And  to  that  Purpofe  He  fent  to  the  Court 
“  for  a  Pafs  to  Avignon ,  with  Liberty  to  ftay  fome  Days  at  Roanfi  where 
his  Goods  and  his  Monies  were  (for  his  Servants  had  come  from  thence  to 
him  to  Calais )>  ££  and  to  ufe  the  Waters  of  Bourbon  in  his  Way  All  which 
was  readily  granted. 

It  was  the  third  of  Aprils  before  He  recovered  Strength  enough  to  endure  He  return s  t» 
a  Coach  :  And  then,  having  bought  a  large  and  eafy  Coach  of  the  Preftdent Roan* 
of  Calais ,  He  hired  Horfes  there.  And  fo  He  begun  his  Journey  for  Roany 
being  ftill  fo  lame  and  weak  that  He  could  not  go  without  being  fupported : 

30  And  the  firft  Day  had  a  very  ill  Omen  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Coach¬ 
man,  who  palling  upon  the  Sands  between  Calais  and  Boulogne ,  when  the 
Sea  was  flowing,  drove  fo  unadvifedly  (which  He  might  have  avoided,  as 
the  Horfemen  and  another  Coach  did),  that  the  Sea  came  over  the  Boot  of 
the  Coach,  to  the  Middle  of  all  thofe  who  fate  in  it ;  and  a  Minute’s  Paufc 
more  had  inevitably  overthrown  the  Coach  (the  Weight  whereof  only  then 
prevented  it),  and  They  had  been  all  covered  with  the  Sea.  And  two  Days 
after,  by  the  Change  of  the  Coachman  for  a  worfe,  He  was  overthrown  in 
a  Place  almoft  as  bad,  into  a  deep  and  dirty  Water,  from  whence  He  was 
with  Difficulty  and  fome  Hurt  drawn  out.  Both  which  wonderful  Deli- 
40verances  were  comfortable  Inftances  that  God  would  protect  him,  of  which 
He  had  within  few  Days  a  freffi  and  extraordinary  Evidence. 

When  He  came  to  Roan ,  He  received  all  thofe  Orders  He  had  defired 
from  the  Court.  And  a  Letter  from  Abbot  Mountague  affured  him,  ££  that 
££  He  need  no  more  apprehend  any  Difcommodity  from  Orders  of  the  Court, 

“  but  might  be  confident  of  the  Contrary,  and  of  all  RefpeCt  that  could  be 
<£  ffiewed  him  from  thence  :  That  He  might  ftay  at  Roan  as  long  as  his  In- 
<£  difpofition  required ;  and  when  He  had  made  Ufe  of  the  Waters  of  Bourbon , 

<£  He  might  retire  to  any  Place  He  would  choofe  to  refide  in.”  Monfieur 
he  Fonde  had  Orders,  ££  after  He  had  accompanied  the  Chancellor  two 
$0  ££  or  three  Days  Journey  towards  Bourbon ,  except  He  defired  his  Company  , 

££  longer,  to  return  to  the  Court.”  Only  Monfieur  De  Lionne  defired,  ££  that 
<£  He  would  not  in  his  Journey  come  nearer  Paris  than  the  direCt  Way  re- 
££  quired  him  to  do,  becaufe  the  Emperour’s  Agent  at  London ,  the  Baron  of 
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“  Ifola ,  had  confidently  averred,  that  the  King  had  one  Day  gone  incognito 
“  from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  meet  the  Chancellor ,  and  had  a  long  private 
“  Conference  with  him .” 

When  He  had  flayed  as  long  at  Roan  as  was  neceffary  for  the  taking  a 
little  Phyfick  and  recovering  a  little  Strength,  the  Seafon  required  his  making 
Hafte  to  Bourbon  :  And  fo  on  the  twenty  third  of  April  He  began  his 
Journey  from  thence;  and  that  He  might  comply  with  the  Directions  of 
Monfieur  De  Lionne ,  He  chofe  to  go  by  the  Way  of  Eureux ,  and  to  lodge 
there  that  Night.  And  becaufe  He  was  unable  to  go  up  a  Pair  of  Stairs, 
He  fent  a  Servant  before,  as  He  had  always  done,  to  choofe  an  Inn  where  10 
there  was  fome  Ground- Lodging,  which  often  was  attended  with  Difcom- 
modity  enough,  and  now  (befides  being  forced  to  go  through  the  City 
into  the  Suburbs)  was  like  to  coft  him  very  dear. 

He  is  grtatly  There  happened  to  be  at  that  Time  quartered  there  a  Foot-Company  of 

Engi” i(i ‘\' It  me Englifh  Seamen,  who  had  been  raifed  and  were  entertained  to  ferve  the 
Eureux.  French  in  attending  upon  their  Artillery,  fome  of  them  being  Gunners; 
and  none  of  them  had  the  Language,  but  were  attended  by  a  Dutch  Con¬ 
ductor,  who  fpake  ill  Englifh ,  for  their  Interpreter.  Their  Behaviour  there 
was  fo  rude  and  barbarous,  in  being  always  drunk,  and  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  the  Townfmen  who  would  not  give  them  any  Thing  They  10 
demanded,  that  the  City  had  fent  to  the  Court  their  Complaints,  and  ex¬ 
pected  Orders  that  Night  for  their  Remove.  They  quickly  heard  of  the 
Chancellor’s  being  come  to  the  Town ;  and  calling  their  Company  toge¬ 
ther  declared,  “  that  there  were  many  Months  Pay  due  to  them  in  Eng- 
“  land ,  and  that  They  would  make  him  pay  it  before  He  got  out  of  the 
“  Town.” 

H  e  was  fcarce  gotten  into  his  ill  Ground-Lodging,  when  many  of  them 
flocked  about  the  Houfe :  Upon  which  the  Gates  of  the  Inn  were  fhut,  They 
making  a  great  Noife,  and  fwearing  They  would  fpeak  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor;  and,  being  about  the  Number  of  fifty,  They  threatened  to  break  30 
open  the  Gate  or  pull  down  the  Houfe.  The  Mutiny  was  notorious  to  all 
the  Street;  but  They  had  not  Courage  to  appear  againft  them:  The  Ma- 
giftrates  were  fent  to ;  but  there  was  a  Difference  between  them  upon  the 
Point  of  JurifdiCfion,  this  Uproar  being  in  the  Suburbs.  In  fhort,  They 
broke  open  the  Door  of  the  Inn :  And  when  They  were  entered  into  the 
Court,  They  quickly  found  which  was  the  Chancellor’s  Chamber.  And  the 
Door  being  barricadoed  with  fuch  Things  as  were  in  the  Room,  They  firft 
difeharged  their  Piftols  into  the  Window,  with  which  They  hurt  fome  of  the 
Servants,  and  Monfieur  Le  Fonde ,  who  with  his  Sword  kept  them  from 
entering  in  at  the  Window  with  great  Courage,  until  He  was  fhot  with  a  4d 
Brace  of  Bullets  in  the  Head,  with  which  He  fell :  And  then  another  of 
the  Servants  being  hurt,  They  entered  in  at  the  Window,  and  opened  the 
Door  for  the  reft  of  their  Company,  which  quickly  filled  the  Chamber. 

The  Chancellor  was  in  his  Gown,  fitting  upon  the  Bed,  being  not  able 
to  ftand  ;  upon  whom  They  all  came  with  their  Swords  drawn :  And  one 
of  them  gave  him  a  Blow  with  a  great  Broadfword  upon  the  Head,  which 
if  it  had  fallen  upon  the  Edge  muft  have  cleft  his  Head ;  but  it  turned  in 
his  Hand,  and  fo  flruck  him  with  the  Flat,  with  which  He  fell  backward 
on  the  Bed.  They  gave  him  many  ill  Words,  called  him  u  Traitor,”  and 
fwore,  “  before  He  fhould  get  out  of  their  Hands  He  fhould  lay  down  all  TO 
“  their  Arrears  of  Pay.”  They  differed  amongft  themfelves  what  They  fhould 
do  with  him,  fome  crying,  tc  that  They  would  kill  him,”  others,  “  that 
“They  would  carry  him  into  England Some  had  their  Hands  in  his 
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Pockets,  and  pillaged  him  of  his  Money  and  feme  other  Things  of  Value; 
others  broke  up  his  Trunks  and  plundered  his  Goods.  When  himfelf  reco¬ 
vered  out  of  the  Trance  in  which  He  was  ftunned  by  the  Blow,  They  took 
him  by  the  Hand  who  fpake  of  carrying  him  into  England \  and  told  him, 
“  it  was  the  wifeft  Thing  They  could  do  to  carry  him  thither,  where 
u  They  would  be  well  rewarded:”  Another  fwore,  “that  They  fhould  be 
“  better  rewarded  for  killing  him  there.”  And  in  this  Confufion,  the 
Room  being  full  and  all  fpeaking  together,  the  Fellow  who  had  given  him 
the  Blow,  whole  Name  was  Howard ,  a  very  lufty  ftrong  Man,  took  him 
ioby  the  Hand,  and  fwore,  “  They  fhould  hurt  one  another  if  They  killed 
<c  him  there ;  and  therefore  They  would  take  him  into  the  Court,  and  dif- 
“  patch  him  where  there  was  more  Room.”  And  thereupon  others  laid 
their  Hands  upon  him  and  pulled  him  to  the  Ground,  and  then  dragged 
him  into  the  Court,  being  in  the  fame  Inftant  ready  to  run  their  Swords 
into  him  together :  When  in  the  Moment  their  Enfign,  and  fome  of  the 
Magiftrates  with  a  Guard,  came  into  the  Court,  the  Gate  being  broken ; 
and  fo  He  was  refcued  out  of  their  bloody  Hands,  and  carried  back  into  his 
Chamber. 

Howard  and  many  of  the  other,  fome  whereof  had  been  hurt  with  Swords 
zo  as  They  entered  at  the  Window,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Prifbn,  and  the 
reft  difperfed,  vowing  Revenge  when  They  fhould  get  the  reft  of  their  Com¬ 
pany  together :  And  it  cannot  be  exprefled  with  how  much  Fear  the  Ma¬ 
giftrates,  and  the  poor  Guard  that  attended  them,  apprehended  their  com¬ 
ing  upon  them  together  again. 

The  Chancellor  himfelf  had  the  Hurt  before  mentioned  in  his  Head, 
which  was  a  Contufton,  and  already  fwollen  to  a  great  Bignefs ;  Monfieur 
Le  Fonde  was  fhot  into  the  Head  with  a  Brace  of  Bullets,  and  bled  much, 
but  feemed  not  to  think  himfelf  in  Danger ;  two  of  the  Chancellor’s  Servants 
were  hurt  with  Swords,  and  loft  much  Blood :  So  that  They  all  deftred  to 
3°  be  in  fome  fecure  Place,  that  Phyftcians  and  Surgeons  might  vifit  them. 
And  by  this  Time  many  Perfons  of  Quality  of  the  Town,  both  Men  and 
Women,  filled  the  little  Chamber ;  bitterly  inveighing  againft  the  Villany  of 
the  Attempt,  but  renewing  the  Difpute  of  their  Jurifdidtion.  And  the  Pro- 
voft,  who  out  of  the  City  was  the  greater  Officer,  would  provide  an  Ac¬ 
commodation  for  them  in  his  own  Houfe  in  the  City,  and  appoint  a  Guard 
for  them  ;  which  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  would  not  confent  to,  nor  He 
to  the  Expedient  propofed  by  them.  And  this  Difpute  with  Animofity  and 
very  ill  Words  continued  in  the  Chamber  till  Twelve  of  the  Clock  at  Night, 
the  hurt  Perfons  being  in  the  mean  Time  without  any  Remedy  or  Eafe :  So 
4o  that  the  Magiftrates,  though  They  were  not  fo  dangerous,  were  as  trouble- 
fome  as  the  Seamen,  againft  whom  They  were  not  yet  fecure  upon  a  fecond 
Attempt. 

I  n  the  End ;  Monfieur  Le  Fonde  was  forced  to  raife  his  Voice  louder 
than  was  agreeable  to  the  State  He  was  in,  to  threaten  to  complain  of  them 
to  the  King,  for  their  Neglect  before  and  after  the  Mifchief  was  done:  By 
which  They  were  much  moved,  and  prefently  fent  to  the  Governour  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  s  Caftle  (which  is  a  good  and  noble  Houfe  in  the  Town), 
u  that  He  would  receive  the  Chancellor  and  Monfieur  Le  Fonde ,  with  fuch 
“  Servants  as  were  neceflary  for  their  Attendance which  He  did  with  great 
5c  Courtefy,  and  gave  them  fuch  Accommodation  as  in  an  unfurnifhed  Houfe 
could  on  the  Sudden  be  expedted.  And  fo  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  vifited 
their  Wounds,  and  applied  fuch  prefent  Remedies  as  were  neceflary,  till  upon 
fome  Repofe  They  might  make  a  better  Judgment. 
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The  fame  Night  there  were  Expreffes  difpatched  to  the  Court  to  give 
Advertifement  of  the  Outrage,  and  to  Roan  to  inform  the  Intendant  in 
whofe  Province  it  was  committed :  And  He  the  next  Day  with  a  good  Guard 
of  Horfe  arrived  at  Eureux.  After  He  had  vifited  the  Chancellor,  with 
the  juft  Senfe  of  the  Infolence  He  had  undergone,  and  of  the  Indignity  that 
the  King  and  his  Government  had  fuftained  ;  He  proceeded  in  the  Court  of 
Juflice  to  examine  the  whole  Proceedings,  and  much  blamed  the  Magiflrates 
on  all  Sides  for  their  Negligence  and  Remiffnefs.  Upon  the  whole  Examina¬ 
tion  there  appeared  no  Caufe  to  believe,  that  there  was  any  formed  Defign 
in  which  any  others  had  concurred  than  They  who  appeared  in  the  Execu-  10 
tion,  who  defended  themfelves  by  being  drunk,  which  did  not  appear  in 
any  other  Thing  than  in  the  Barbarity  of  the  A&ion.  Yet  it  was  confeffed, 
that  upon  their  firft  Arrival  at  Dieppe ,  and  whilfl  They  were  quartered 
N  there,  the  Chancellor  then  palling  by  between  Roan  and  Calais ,  They  had 
a  Refolution  to  have  robbed  or  killed  him,  if  They  had  not  been  prevented 
by  his  getting  the  Gates  opened,  and  fo  going  away  before  the  ufual  Hour. 

The  Surgeons  found  Monfieur  Le  Fonde's  Wound  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  They  had  apprehended,  and  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  Bullets  remained  ftill 
in  the  Wound,  and  doubted  that  it  might  have  hurt  the  Scull,  in  which 
Cafe  trepanning  would  be  neceffary ;  which  made  him  refolve,  though  He 
was  feverifh,  prefently  to  have  a  Brancard  made,  and  to  be  put  into  it  in 
his  Bed,  and  fo  with  Expedition  to  be  carried  to  Paris,  where  He  was  fure 
to  find  better  Operators,  befides  the  Benefit  and  Convenience  of  his  own 
Houfe  and  Family.  And  fo  the  third  Day  after  his  Mifadventure,  and  after 
He  had  given  his  Teflimony  to  the  Intendant,  He  was  in  that  Manner,  and 
attended  by  a  Surgeon,  conveyed  to  Paris ;  and,  by  the  Blefiing  of  God, 
recovered  without  the  Remedy  that  had  been  propofed. 

The  Chancellor,  after  He  had  bled  once  or  twice,  found  himfelf  only  in 
Pain  with  the  Blow,  without  any  other  Symptoms  which  frequently  attend 
great  Contufions ;  and  therefore  He  pofitively  rejected  the  Proportion  of  30 
trepanning,  which  had  been  likewife  earneftly  urged  by  the  Surgeons :  And 
upon  Application  of  fuch  Plaflers  and  Ointments  as  were  preferibed,  He 
found  both  the  Pain  and  Swelling  leffen  by  Degrees,  though  the  Memory  of 
the  Blow  lafted  long ;  fo  that  He  thought  himfelf  fit  enough  for  his  Journey, 
and  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  that  unlucky  Town;  and  his  Servants, 
having  only  Flefh-Hurts,  could  endure  the  Coach  as  well  as  He.  The  In¬ 
tendant,  who  knew  his  Defire,  and  was  willing  to  defer  his  Judgment  till 
He  was  gone  from  thence,  was  very  well  content  that  He  fliould  proceed  in 
his  Journey,  and  fent  his  Sons  with  his  own  Troop  to  convoy  him  two  or 
t0  three  Leagues  out  of  the  Town ;  and  appointed  the  Provoft  with  his  Troop  40 
of  Horfe  to  attend  him  to  his  Lodging  that  Night,  and  farther  if  He  de- 
fired  it.  And  the  next  Day  He  condemned  Howard  and  two  others,  an  ' 
Englijhman,  a  Scotchman ,  and  an  Irijhman  (for  the  Company  confided  of 
the  three  Nations),  to  be  broken  upon  the  Wheel;  which  was  executed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  And  fhortly  after  his  Arrival  at  Bourbon ,  Monfieur  De  Lionne 
writ  a  very  civil  Letter  to  the  Chancellor,  “  of  the  Trouble  the  King  fuf- 
“  tained  for  the  Affront  and  Danger  He  had  undergone ;  and  that  his  Ma- 
<c  jelly  was  very  ill  fatisfied,  that  fo  few  as  three  had  been  facrificed  to 

Jullice  for  fo  barbarous  a  Crime.” 

When  He  had  flayed  as  long  at  Bourbon  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Waters,  as  the  50 
Phyficians  preferibed  (in  which  Time  He  found  a  good  Recovery  of  his 
Strength,  fave  that  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Feet  flill  continued  in  an  uneafy 
Degree) ;  and  had  received  great  Civilities  during  his  Abode  there  from  all 
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the  French  of  Quality,  Men  and  Won^n,  who  can\e  thither  for  the  fame 
Remedies,  and  with  whom  the  Town  then  abounded  ;  He  profecuted  his 
Journey  to  Avignon:  And  having  flayed  a  Week  at  Lyons without  any  new 
ill  Accident  He  arrived  about  the  fiddle  of  June  there,  by  the  pleafant 
Paflage  of  the  Rhone. 

Though  He  defired  to  make  his  Journey  as  privately  as  He  could,  and 
had  no  more  Servants  in  his  Train  than  was  neceffary  to  the  State  of  Health 
He  was  in  y  yet  He  was  known  in  mofl  Places  by  the  Prefence  of  Englifio , 
or  by  fome  other  Accident.  And  fome  Friends  at  Paris  had  given  fuch  A d- Hit  good  Re- 
icvertifement  to  Avignon^  that  when  He  arrived  there,  He  had  no  fooner  en-  there' 
tered  into  a  private  Lodging,  which  He  procured  the  next  Day,  but  the 
Vice-Legate  came  to  vifit  him  in  great  State  and  with  much  Civility,  offering 
all  the  Commodities  of  that  Place  if  He  would  refide  there.  The  Archbi- 
fhop,  a  very  reverend  and  learned  Prelate,  a  Genoefe ,  as  the  Vice-Legate 
likewife  was,  performed  the  fame  Ceremony  to  him  ;  and  afterwards  the 
Confuls  and  Magistrates  of  the  City  in  a  Body  (who  made  a  Speech  to  him 
in  Latin ,  as  all  the  refl  treated  him  in  that  Language),  and  all  the  principal 
Officers  of  the  Court :  So  that  He  could  not  receive  more  Civility  and  Ref- 
pe£t  in  any  Place  ;  which,  together  with  the  Cheapnefs  and  Convenience  of 
10  Living,  and  the  Pleafantnefs  of  the  Country  about  it,  might  have  inclined 
him  to  refi.de  there.  Yet  the  ill  Savour  of  the  Streets  by  the  Multitude  of 
Dyers  and  of  the  Silk-Manufa6tures,  and  the  worfe  Smell  of  the  Jews ,  made 
him  doubt  that  it  could  be  no  pleafant  Place  to  make  an  Abode  in  during  the 
Heat  of  Summer  :  And  therefore  receiving  new  Confirmation  by  Letters  from 
Parhy  “  that  He  was  entirely  at  Liberty  to  refide  where  He  would  in  France ,” 

He  refolved  to  take  a  View  qf  fome  Places  before  He  would  conclude  where 
to  fix ;  and  the  Faroe  of  Montpelier ,  that  was  within  two  little  Days  Jour¬ 
ney,  invited  him  thither.  And  fo  after  a  Week’s  Stay  at  Avignon ,  and  after  He  goes  to 
having  returned  all  the  Vifits  He  had  received,  He  went  from  thence,  and  MontPdlsr* 

3o  came  to  Montpelier  in  the  Beginning  of  July. 

I  t  was  his  very  good  Fortune,  that  an  Englijh  Lady  of  eminent  Virtue  when  He  re - 
and  Merit,  the  Lacjy  Vifconntefs  Mordaunt ,  who  had  in  the  Beginning  of  cJJi$eJrm 
the  Winter  before,  in  as  great  Weaknefs  of  Body  as  Nature  can  fubfift  with,  Mor* 
tranfported  heffelf  thither,  remained  Hill  at  Montpelier ;  where  She  had  mi- 
racidoufiy,  by  the  Benefit  of  that  Air,  recovered  a  comfortable  Degree  qf 
Health ;  And  tfie  News  of  her  being  ftill  there  was  a  great  Motive  to  his 
Journey  frpm  Avignon  thither.  The  Chancellor  had  no  Mind  to  be  taken 
Notice  of ;  but  fome  Relations  which  that  Lady  made  to  his  Advantage, 
and  the  great  Ffteem  that  City  had  qf  her,  made  his  Reception  there  more 
4c  formal  and  ceremonious  than  He  defired. 

The  Marquis  De  Gafin,  Covemour  of  the  City  and  Caftle,  vifite.d  him  Great  Mpea 
and  welcomed  hin>  to  the  Town,  though  He  had  not  fo  much  as  a  Pafs  t QPS>m.  m 
come  thither.  The  Premier  Prefident,  and  all  the  other  Courts,  and  the 
Conful  and  other  Magiftrates  of  the  City,  vifited  him  in  their  feveral  Bodies, 
and  entertained  him  in  Latin .  It  is  true,  that  fome  Days  after,  the  In- 
tendant  of  the  Proyi.nce  (who  was  not  then  in  the  Town)  came  thither;  and 
He  had  received  Orders  from  the  Court,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Chancellor  was  in  Montpelier ,  “that  He  ffiould  he  Iqoked  upon  and 
“  treated  as  a  Perfon  of  whom  the  Mofi  Chrifiian  Ring  had  a  good  Efieem :  * 
yo  And  fo,  as  foon  as  He  came  to  the  Town,  He  vifited  him  with  much 
Ceremony,  and  tpld  him,  “  that  He  had  received  a  particular  Command 
“  from  the  Ring  to  do  him  all  the  fieryices  Heoonld  in /that  City,  and  in 

“  the  Province  of  Languedoc And  it  mud  be  cooieffed,  thaf  during  his 
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Refidence  in  Montpelier ,  which  was  not  above  one  or  two  Months  lefs  than 
three  Years,  He  did  receive  as  much  Civility  and  formal  Courtefy  from  all 
Perfons  of  all  Conditions  in  that  Place,  or  who  occafionally  reforted  thither, 
as  could  have  been  performed  towards  him,  if  He  had  been  fent  thither  as 
a  publick  Perfon.  And  when  the  Duke  of  V ernueil  (who  was  Governour 
of  the  Province,  and  ufed  to  convene  the  States  thither  every  Year)  came  to 
Montpelier ,  as  He  did  three  Times  in  thofe  three  Years,  He  always  vifited 
the  Chancellor,  and  (hewed  a  very  great  RefpeCt  to  him :  Which  was  as  great 
a  Countenance  as  He  could  receive. 

iThich  He  in  -  Yet  He  did  always  acknowledge,  that  He  owed  all  the  Civilities  which  10 
fFrhndjbi?cf  He  received  at  his  firft  coming  thither,  and  which  were  upon  the  Matter 
udy  Mor-  Civilities  He  had  received  in  France ,  purely  to  the  Friendfhip  of  the 

Lady  Mor  daunt)  and  to  the  great  Credit  She  had  there:  And  for  which, 
and  the  Confolation  He  received  from  her  during  the  Time  of  her  Stay 
there,  He  had  ever  a  great  RefpeCt  for  her  and  her  Hufband  ;  who,  coming 
likewife  thither,  when  He  received  Information  from  England  of  a  Defign 
to  aflaflinate  him  by  fome  Irijh ,  manifefted  a  noble  AffeCtion  for  him,  and 
ftayed  fome  Months  longer  than  He  intended  to  have  done,  that  He  might 
fee  the  Iflue  of  that  Delign.  Of  which  He  had  a  juft  Senfe,  and  tranf- 
mitted  the  Information  of  it  to  his  Children,  to  the  End  that  They  and  xo 
his  Friends  might,  upon  all  Opportunities,  acknowledge  it  to  them  Both. 

A  n  d  in  Truth  the  great  RefpeCt  the  Place  had  for  him  was  notorious, 
when  any  Englifo  came  thither,  and  forbore  to  pay  any  RefpeCt  to  the 
Chancellor ;  as  only  one  Gentleman  did,  Sir  Richard  Temple ,  who  publickly 
declared  “  that  He  would  not  vifit  him,”  and  difluaded  others  from  doing 
it  as  a  Matter  the  Parliament  would  punifh  them  for,  and  fhewed  much 
Vanity  and  Infolence  in  his  Difcourfes  concerning  him :  But  He  found  fo 
little  Countenance  from  any  Perfon  of  Condition,  though  He  called  himfelf 
c<  the  Premier  Preftdent  of  the  Parliament  of  England ,”  and  fuch  a  general 
Averfton  towards  him ;  that  as  They  who  came  with  him,  and  his  other  30 
Friends,  deferted  him  and  paid  their  Civilities  to  the  Chancellor,  fb  himfelf 
grew  fo  ridiculous,  that  He  left  the  Town  fooner  than  He  intended,  and 
left  the  Reputation  behind  him  of  a  very  vain,  humorous  and  fordid  Perfon. 

And  having  thus  accompanied  the  Chancellor  through  all  his  ill  Treat¬ 
ments  and  Mifad ventures  to  Montpelier ,  where  He  refolved  to  ftay,  it  will 
be  to  no  Purpofe  farther  to  continue  this  Relation ;  otherwife  than  as  him¬ 
felf  afterwards  communicated  his  private  Thoughts  and  Reflections  to  his 
Friends. 

When  He  found  himfelf  at  this  Eafe,  and  with  thofe  convenient  Ac¬ 
commodations,  that  He  might  reafonably  believe  He  fhould  be  no  more  40 
expofed  to  the  Troubles  and  Diftrefles  which  He  had  pafled  through ;  He 
began  to  think  of  compofing  his  Mind  to  his  Fortune,  and  of  regulating 
and  governing  his  own  Thoughts  and  AffeCtions  towards  fuch  a  Tranquillity, 
as  the  Sicknefs  of  Mind  and  Body,  and  the  continued  fharp  Fatigue  in  the 
fix  or  feven  precedent  Months,  had  not  fuffered  to  enter  into  any  formed 
Deliberation.  And  it  pleafed  God  in  a  fhort  Time,  after  fome  Recollections, 
and  upon  his  entire  Confidence  in  him,  to  reftore  him  to  that  Serenity  of 
Mind,  and  Refignation  of  himfelf  to  the  Difpofal  and  good  Pleafure  of  God, 
that  They  who  converfed  moft  with  him  could  not  difeover  the  leaft  Murmur 
or  Impatience  in  him,  or  any  Unevennefsin  his  Conventions.  He  refolved  50 
to  improve  his  Underftanding  of  the  French  Language,  not  towards  fpeaking 
it,  the  Defedt  of  which  He  found  many  Conveniences  in,  but  for  the  reading 
any  Books ,  and  to  learn  the  Italian :  Towards  Both  which  He  made  a  com- 
-  •  petent 
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petent  Progrefs,  and  had  Opportunity  to  buy  or  borrow  any  good  Books  He 
defired  to  perufe. 

But  in  the  firft  Place  He  thought  He  was  indebted  to  his  own  Reputa-  m  write  a 
tion,  and  obliged  for  the  Information  of  his  Children  and  other  Friends,  to  fffcn  cf 
vindicate  himfelf  from  thofe  Afperfions  and  Reproaches  which  the  Malice  of  * 
his  Enemies  had  caft  upon  him  in  the  Parliament ;  which,  though  never  re¬ 
duced  into  any  formal  or  legal  Charge,  nor  offered  to  be  proved  by  any  one 
Witnels,  were  yet  malicioully  fcattered  abroad  and  divulged  to  take  away 
his  Credit.  And  the  Performance  of  this  Work,  that  was  fo  neceffarily 
incumbent  to  him,  was  the  more  difficult,  by  his  conftant  and  uninterrupted 
Fidelity  and  Zeal  for  the  King’s  Service,  and  his  Refolution  to  fay  Nothing 
on  his  own  Behalf  and  for  his  own  Vindication,  that  might  in  the  leaft 
Degree  refled:  upon  his  Majeffy ;  which  Confideration  had  before  kept  him 
from  charging  thofe  who  perfecuted  him,  with  fuch  indireff  and  naughty 
Proceedings  as  might  have  put  an  End  to  their  Power.  Nor  did  He  think 
fit  in  that  Conjundure,  when  his  Majefty  had  not  yet  met  with  that  Com¬ 
pliance  and  Submiffion  from  the  Parliament  fince  the  Chancellor’s  Remove, 
as  had  been  promifed  to  him  as  the  Effed  of  that  Counfel,  to  publifh, 
that  his  coming  away  (which  was  the  greateft  Blot  upon  his  Reputation) 

20  was  with  the  King’s  Privity,  and  at  leaf!  with  his  Approbation.  However 
He  was  refolved  to  commit  into  the  Cuftody  of  his  Children,  who  He  knew 
could  never  commit  a  Fault  againft:  his  Majefty,  fuch  a  plain,  particular  De¬ 
fence  of  his  Innocence  upon  every  one  of  the  Reproaches  He  had  been  charged 
with,  that  themfelves  might  infallibly  know  his  Uprightnefs  and  Integrity  in 
all  his  Miniftry,  which  They  obferved  and  knew  too  much  of  to  fufped ; 
and  might  likewife  manifeftly  convince  other  Men,  who  were  willing  to  be 
undeceived  :  But  the  Manner  of  doing  it,  in  Refped  of  the  former  Confi¬ 
deration,  He  left  to  their  Difcretion.  And  having  prepared  this,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fairly  tranferibed,  before  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mor daunt  returned  for 
30  England ;  He  committed  it  to  their  Care,  who  delivered  it  fafely  to  the 
Hands  of  his  Sons. 

T  hey  were  themfelves  upon  that  Difadvantage  under  the  Reproach  of 
their  Relation,  that  the  eldeft  of  them  was  removed  from  his  Attendance 
upon  the  Queen  for  many  Months,  without  the  Allegation  of  any  Crime ; 
and  the  other  was  retained  only  by  the  Goodnefs  of  the  King,  againft  the 
greateft  Importunity  that  could  be  applied :  And  therefore  it  concerned  them 
to  be  very  wary  in  giving  any  Offence,  of  which  their  Adverfaries  might 
take  any  Advantage.  Befides,  They  obferved  that  They,  whofe  Credit  and 
Intereft  had  done  all  the  Mifchief  to  their  Father,  were  now  fallen  out 
40  amongft  themfelves  with  equal  Animofity,  and  had  all  carried  themfelves  fo 
ill  with  Reference  to  the  Publick,  and  fo  loofely  and  licentioufty  in  Order 
to  a  good  Name,  that  their  being  Enemies  brought  little  Prejudice  to  any 
Man’s  Reputation ;  and  many  of  thofe,  who  had  been  made  Inftruments  to 
deprave  the  Chancellor,  were  not  fcrupulous  in  declaring  how  They  had 
been  cozened,  and  how  unjuftly  He  had  been  traduced  and  accufed  :  So  that 
They  made  no  other  Ufe  of  the  Anfwer  and  Vindication  They  had  received, 
than  to  be  thereby  enabled  to  make  a  perfect  Relation  of  fome  particular 
Matters  of  Faff  which  were  varioufly  reported,  and  could  not  be  underftood 
by  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  converfant  in  the  Tranfaffions. 

50  It  will  be  therefore  neceffary  in  this  Place,  ftnee  there  hath  been  before  fo 
methodical  an  Account  of  all  that  the  Committee  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  againft  him,  and  never  after  mentioned  when  They  had  once  ac- 
culed  him,  to  infert  fuch  a  fliort  Anfwer  and  Defence  to  all  that  was  alleged, 
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His  Anfwer. 


out  of  that  Vindication  which  He  fent  from  Montpelier ,  that  Nothing  may 
remain  in  the  poffible  Thoughts  of  any  worthy  and  uncorrupted  Man  that 
may  reflect  upon  his  Sincerity,  or  leave  any  Taint  upon  his  Memory  ;  the 
Prefervation  of  which  from  being  fullied  by  the  Misfortunes  which  befell  him, 
is  the  only  End  of  this  Difcourfe,  never  to  be  communicated,  or  perufed 
by  any  but  his  neareft  Relations ;  who,  by  the  Blefiing  of  God,  can  never 
but  retain  that  Affection  and  Duty  to  the  Crown  and  for  the  Royal  Family, 
that  by  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  is  due  to  it  and  them,  and  without 
which  They  can  never  exped  God’s  Blefiing  in  this  or  the  World  to  come. 

Hh  Anfwer  And  in  this  I  flaall  obferve  the  Order  I  ufed  before  in  the  Mention  of  the  10 
jrilkZftL  feveral  Allegations,  omitting  upon  any  Particular  the  Repetition  of  what 
Charge  a gainjl  hath  been  at  large  already  faid  in  this  Difcourfe,  which  fhall  be  referred  to 

him.  °  J 

for  Anfwer. 

T  o  the  First  then,  That  He  had  defigned  a  Jlanding  Army ,  and  to 
govern  the  Kingdom  thereby ;  advifed  the  King  to  diffolve  the  prefent 
Parliament ,  and  to  lay  ajide  all  Thoughts  of  future  P arliaments ;  to 
govern  by  military  Power ,  and  to  maintain  the  fame  by  free  Quarter 
and  Contribution  (which,  if  true,  whether  it  was  Treafon  or  no,  mu  ft 
worthily  have  made  him  odious  to  all  honeft  Men)  : 

The  Anfwer  which  He  then  made,  and  which  was  dated  at  Montpelier  2© 
upon  the  twenty  fourth  of  July  1668,  within  few  Days  after  his  Arrival 
there  and  Refolution  to  ftay  there,  was  in  thefe  Words.  He  faid,  As  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  furprifing  to  him,  nor  He  thought  to  any  Man  elle, 
than  to  find  himfelf,  after  near  thirty  Years  Service  of  the  Crown  in  the 
higheft  Truft ;  after  having  pafifed  all  the  Time  of  his  Majefty’s  Exile  with 
him  beyond  the  Seas  and  in  his  Service,  and  in  which  the  indefatigable  Pains 
He  took  was  notorious  to  many  Nations ;  and  after  He  had  the  Honour  and 
Happinefs  to  return  again  with  his  Majefty  into  England,  and  to  receive 
from  him  fo  many  eminent  Marks  of  his  Favour,  and  to  ferve  him  near  eight 
Years  after  his  Return  in  the  Place  of  the  greateft  Truft,  without  ever  having  3o 
difcovered  that  his  Majefty  was  offended  with  him,  or  in  Truth  that  He 
had  ever  the  leaft  ill  Succefs  from  any  Counfel  He  had  ever  given  him  ;  or 
that  any  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Reputation,  or  Intereft  in  the  Nation,  had 
ever  made  the  leaft  Complaint  againft  him,  or  had  any  Thought  that  the 
Mifcarriages  (for  Mifcarriages  were  enough  fpoken  of)  had  proceeded  from 
him,  or  from  any  Advice  of  his :  He  faid,  that  as  after  all  this  He  could  not 
but  be  exceedingly  furprifed  to  find  himfelf  on  a  Sudden,  when  He  had  not 
the  leaft  Imagination  of  it,  bereft  of  the  King’s  Favour,  and  fallen  fo  far 
from  his  Kindnefs,  even  within  three  or  four  Days  after  his  Majefty  had 
vouchfafed  to  condole  with  him  in  his  Houfe  for  the  Death  of  his  Wife,  that  40 
He  refolved  to  take  the  Great  Seal  from  him ;  fo  it  was  no  fmall  Comfort  to 
him  to  fee  and  know,  that  very  few  Men  of  Honour  and  Reputation  ap¬ 
proved  or  liked  what  was  done ;  but  that  the  fame  was  contrived,  purfued, 
and  brought  to  pafs  by  Men  and  Women  of  no  Credit  in  the  Nation ;  by 
Men,  who  had  never  ferved  his  Majefty  or  his  blefled  Father  eminently  or 
ufefully,  but  moft  of  them  of  Truft  and  Credit  under  Cromwell ,  or  never 
of  Credit  to  do  the  King  the  leaft  Service;  and  who  were  only  angry  with 
him  for  not  being  pleafed  with  their  vicious  and  debauched  Lives,  or  for  op- 
pofing  and  diffuading  their  loofe  and  unreafonable  Counfels,  which  They 
were  every  Day  audacioufiy  adminiftering  in  Matters  of  the  higheft  Moment, 
with  great  Licenfe  and  Prefumption. 

But  above  all,  He  faid,  it  was  of  the  higheft  Confolation  to  him,  when 
it  was  publickly  and  induftrioufly  declared,  “  that  the  King  was  firmly  re- 
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“  folded  to  deftroy  him,  and  would  take  it  very  well  from  all  Men  who  would 
<c  contribute  thereunto,  by  bringing  in  any  Charge  or  Accufation  again!?: 
u  him ;”  when  the  moft  notorious  Enemies  He  had  were  the  only  Perfons 
trufted  in  Employment,  Men  who  had  moft  eminently  differved  and  mali- 
cioufly  traduced  the  King,  and  had  been  to  that  Time  looked  upon  as  fuch 
by  his  Majefty  ;  and  when  all,  who  were  believed  to  have  any  Kindnefs  for  the 
Chancellor,  were  difcountenanced  and  ill  looked  upon ;  when  Men  of  all 
Conditions  and  Degrees  were  daily  folicited  and  importuned,  by  Promifes  and 
Threats,  to  declare  themfelves  againft  him,  at  leaft  if  They  would  not  be 
io  wrought  over  to  do  any  Thing  againft  their  Confcience,  that  They  would 
abfent  themfelves  from  thofe  Debates :  That  all  this  Malice  and  Confpiracy, 
with  fo  long  Deliberation  and  Confultation,  fhould  not  be  able  at  laft  to 
produce  and  exhibit  any  other  Charge  and  Accufation  againft  him,  but  fuch 
a  one  as  moft  Men  who  knew  him,  or  who  had  any  Truft  or  Employment 
in  the  publick  Affairs,  were  well  able  to  vindicate  him  from  the  Guilt  of, 
and  even  his  Enemies  themfelves  did  not  believe.  The  Particulars  whereof, 
He  faid,  as  far  as  He  could  take  Notice  of  them,  they  having  not  been  to 
that  Day  reduced  into  any  Form,  fo  much  as  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
itfelf,  He  would  then  examine :  And  if  He  fhould  appear  too  tedious  in  the 
io  Examination  and  Difquifition  of  them,  and  to  fay  more  than  was  neceffary 
in  his  own  Defence,  and  to  mention  many  particular  Perfons  in  another 
Manner  than  is  ufual  upon  Occafions  of  this  Kind ;  He  defired  it  might 
be  remembered  and  confidered,  that  this  was  not  written  as  a  formal  An- 
fwer  to  an  Impeachment,  nor  like  to  be  publifhed  in  his  Life-Time,  a 
Judgment  of  Banifhment  being  paffed  againft  him  (without  the  leaft  Proof 
made  or  offered  for  the  making  good  any  one  Article  of  Treafon  or  Mifde- 
meanor)  by  A  (ft  of  Parliament ;  but  that  it  was  a  Debt  due  to  his  Children 
and  Pofterity,  that  They  might  know  (how  much  foever  They  were  involved 
or  might  be  in  the  Effe&s  of  the  fharp  Malice  againft  him)  how  far  He  was 
30from  any  Guilt  of  thofe  odious  Crimes  which  had  been  fo  odioufly  laid  to 
his  Charge. 

And  that  being  his  End,  He  might  be  excufed  if  He  did  fo  far  enlarge 
upon  all  Particulars,  that  it  might  be  manifeft  uttto  them  how  far  He  had 
been  from  treading  in  thofe  Paths,  oi*  having  beeri  acceflory  to  thofe  Coun- 
fels,  which  had  been  the  Source  from  Whence  all  thofe  bitter  Waters  had 
flowed,  that  had  corrupted  the  Tafte  even  almoft  of  the  whole  Nation.  And 
in  Order  to  that  fo  neceffary  Difcourfe  and  Vindication  of  his  Integrity  and 
Honour,  He  could  only  take  Notice  of  the  printed  Paper  of  thofe  Heads 
for  a  Charge,  that  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  to  the  Houfe ; 
4°  all  Correfpondence  and  Communication  being  fd  ftridtly  inhibited  to  all  Kind 
of  Men  to  hold  any  Kind  of  Commerce  with  him,  except  his  Children  and 
menial  Servants,  who  only  had  Liberty  to  write  Unto  him  of  his  own  do- 
meftick  Affairs;  and  the  Letters  which  They  fhould  write  or  receive  were 
to  be  firft  communicated  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

To  the  Charge  of  the  firft  Article  itfelf  He  faid;  it  was  no  great  Vanity 
to  believe,  that  there  was  not  one  Perfon  in  England  of  any  Quality  to 
whom  He  was  in  any  Degree  known,  who  believed  him  guilty  of  that 
Charge:  And  that  He  wanted  not  a  Cloud  of  Witneffes  (befides  the  Tefti- 
mony  that  He  hoped  his  Majefty  himfelf  would  vouchfafe  to  give  him  in  that 
5°  Particular)  \Vho,  from  all  that  They  had  heard  him  fay  in  Council  and  In  Con- 
verfation,  could  vindicate  him  from  having  that  odious  Opinion.  Having 
had  the  Honour,  by  the  fpecial  Command  of  his  late  Majefty  of  bleffed  Me¬ 
mory,  to  attend  the  Prince,  his  now  Majefty,  into  the  Parts  beyond  the 
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Seas,  and  to  be  always  with  him  and  in  his  Service  thofe  many  Years  of  his 
Exile,  and  till  his  happy  Return;  He  had  always  endeavoured  to  imprint 
in  his  Majefty’s  Mind  an  Affedtion,  Efteem  and  Reverence  for  the  Laws  of 
the  Land ;  “  without  the  trampling  of  which  under  Foot,”  He  told  him 
“  that  himfelf  could  not  have  been  oppreffed ;  and  that  by  the  Vindication 
<c  anc[  Support  of  them,  He  could  only  hope  and  expedt  Honour  and  Secu- 
“  rity  to  the  Crown.”  Upon  that  Foundation  and  declared  Judgment  (He 
faid)  He  came  into  the  Service  of  the  King  his  Father,  by  oppofing  all  ir¬ 
regular  and  illegal  Proceedings  in  Parliament;  and  that  He  had  never  fwerved 
from  that  Rule  in  any  Advice  and  Counfel  He  had  given  to  him  or  to  his  IO 

Son. 

From  the  Time  of  his  Majefty’s  happy  Return  from  beyond  the  Seas,  He 
had  taken  Nothing  fo  much  to  Heart,  as  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  due  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Juftice  throughout  the  Kingdom  according  to  the  known 
Laws  of  the  Land,  as  the  beft  Expedient  He  could  think  of  for  the  compo- 
ftng  the  general  Diftempers  of  the  Nation,  and  uniting  the  Hearts  of  the 
People  in  a  true  Obedience  unto,  and  Reverence  for,  his  Majefty’s  Perfon 
and  Government.  And  with  what  Succefs  He  had  ferved  his  Majefty  in  that 
Province  (which  He  had  been  pleafed  principally  to  commit  to  his  Care  and 
Truft),  He  did  appeal  to  the  whole  Nation;  and  whether  the  oldeft  Man  2© 
could  remember,  that  in  the  beft  Times  Juftice  was  ever  more  equally  ad- 
miniftered,  and  with  lefs  Complaint  and  Murmur;  which  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  acknowledged  from  all  the  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  had  been 
often  taken  Notice  of  by  the  King  himfelf  with  great  Approbation,  and 
confefled  by  moft  of  the  Nobility  upon  feveral  Occafions.  He  faid,  He 
had  often  declared  in  Parliament  the  King’s  Affedtion  and  Reverence  for 
the  Laws,  and  his  Refolution  neither  to  fwerve  from  them  himfelf,  nor  to 
fuffer  any  Body  elfe  to  do  fo :  And  upon  the  publick  Occafions  of  Swearing 
the  Judges  in  any  Courts,  He  had  always  enjoined  them  “  to  be  very  ftridt 
«  ancf  precife  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice  according  to  Law,  with  all  3Q 
u  Equality,  and  without  Refpedt  of  Perfons,  which  the  King  expedted  from 
a  them ;  and  that  as  his  Majefty  refolved  never  to  interpofe  by  Meflage  or 
«  Letter  for  the  Advancement  or  Favour  of  any  Man’s  Right  or  Title,  fo 
“  He  would  take  it  very  ill  if  any  Subjedt  (how  great  Soever)  fhould  be  able 
« to  pervert  them.”  And  He  did  believe  there  had  never  paffed  fo  many 
Years  together  in  any  Age,  in  which  the  Crown  had  not  in  the  leaft  Degree 
interpofed  in  any  Caufe  or  Title  depending  \wWefiminJler-Hall ,  to  incline 
the  Court  to  this  or  that  Side ;  or  in  which  the  Crown  itfelf  hath  had  fo  many 
Caufes  judged  againft  it  in  feveral  Courts :  At  leaft  in  which  former  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Ufage  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Crown  hath  been  lefs  followed.  And  40 
Nothing  is  more  known,  than  that  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s  bleffed  Re¬ 
turn  into  England ,  even  to  the  Preparation  of  that  Charge  againft  him, 
He  had  been  reproached  with  Nothing  fo  much  as  his  too  much  adhering 
to  the  Law,  and  fubjedting  all  Perfons  to  it :  And  this  Reproach  had  not 
been  caft  upon  him  fo  bitterly  and  fo  malicioufly  by  any,  and  in  Places  where 
They  thought  it  might  produce  moft  Prejudice  to  him,  as  by  thofe  who 
now  contrived  that  Charge,  and  who  had  been  always  great  Enemies  to 
the  Law. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  fame  Kind,  He  faid,  was  manifeft  to  all 
the  World :  And  therefore  He  needed  not  more  to  labour  in  that  Vindication.  50 
Yet  He  could  not  but  obferve,  that  there  was  not  in  all  the  King’s  Forces, 
nor  was  when  his  Forces  were  much  greater  than  They  were  at  that  prefent, 
one  Officer  recommended  by  him :  And  moft  of  them  were  fuch  who  pro- 
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felled  publickly  a  great  Animoftty  againft  him,  having  been,  by  the  Malice 
of  fome  Men,  very  unreafonably  perfuaded  that  the  Chancellor  was  their 
Enemy ;  that  He  delired  that  They  might  be  difbanded,  or  at  leaft  fo 
obliged  to  the  Rules  of  the  Law,  that  They  fhould  be  every  Day  call  into 
Prifon.  And  They  had  indeed  found,  that  in  fome  Infolencies  which  the 
Soldiers  had  committed  contrary  to  the  Law,  and  fome  Pretences  which 
They  made  to  Privileges  againft  Arrefts,  and  the  like,  He  had  always  op- 
pofed  their  Defires  with  more  Warmth  than  other  Men  had  done;  as  believ¬ 
ing  it  might  be  the  Caufe  of  notable  Diforders,  and  more  alienate  the  AfFec- 
10  tion  of  the  People  from  the  Soldiers :  So  that  it  could  not  be  thought  pro¬ 
bable,  that  He  fhould  contribute  his  Advice  for  the  raif?ig  a  Standing  Army , 
and  that  the  Kingdom  fhould  be  governed  thereby  ;  when  there  were  very  few 
Men  fo  like  to  be  deftroyed  by  that  Army  as  himfelf,  who  was  fo  induftri- 
ouily  rendered  to  be  odious  to  it. 

To  the  other  Part  of  that  firft  Article,  that  He  did  advife  the  King  to  dif~ 
folve  the  prefent  Parliament ,  and  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  P Parliaments  for 
the  future ,  dP c.  which  it  was  faid  two  Privy  Counfellors  were  ready  to  prove; 

He  made  a  Relation  of  all  that  had  pafled  in  that  Confternation  when  the 
Hutch  Fleet  came  into  the  River  as  far  as  Chatham ,  and  when  the  Debate 
lo  was  in  Council  upon  the  reconvening  the  Parliament  in  Augufl ,  when  it 
ftood  prorogued  till  0  Bober ,  which  the  Chancellor  affirmed  could  not  legally 
be  done  ;  all  which  is  more  at  large  related  in  this  Difcourfe  F  of  the  Time 
when  thofe  Tranfadtions  palled,  and  fo  need  not  to  be  repeated  in  this  Place. 

The  Second  Article  was,  That  He  had ,  in  the  Hearing  of  ?nany  of  his  rbefenni  Jr  ^ 
Majefty  s  SubjeBs ,  falfely  and  malicioufly  faidy  That  the  King  was  in 
his  Heart  a  Papift,  popifhly  affedted,  or  Words  to  that  EffeB. 

He  faid,  that  He  had  Occafion  too  often,  throughout  the  whole  Charge,  Anfvitr. 
to  acknowledge  and  magnify  the  great  Goodnefs  of  God  Almighty,  that,  fince 
He  thought  not  fit  (for  his  greater  Humiliation,  and  it  may  be  to  corredt  the 
?o  Pride  of  a  good  Gonfcience)  to  preferve  him  entirely  from  thofe  Afperfions 
of  Infamy,  and  thofe  Flagella  Lingucey  thofe  Strokes  of  the  Tongue,  which 
always  leave  fome  Mark  or  Scar  in  the  Reputation  they  defire  to  wound ; 

He  had  yet  infufed  into  the  Hearts  of  his  Enemies,  who  had  fuggefted  and 
contrived  this  Perfection  againft  him,  to  lay  fuch  Crimes  to  his  Charge  as 
his  Nature  is  known  moft  to  abhor,  and  which  cannot  only  not  be  believed, 
but  muft  be  contradicted,  and  a  Vindication  of  him  from  that  Guilt  muft 
be  made,  by  all  Men  who  know  him  to  any  Degree,  or  who  have  been 
much  in  his  Company.  And  as  Juftice  would  have  required  it,  fo  the  ufual 
Form  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  doth  exadt,  that  in  fo  general  a  Charge  They 
4o  fhould  have  named  one  fingle  Perfon  of  thofe  many,  in  whofe  Hearing  He 
had  laid  that  odious  Imputation  upon  the  King:  And  every  Man  will 
prefume,  that  one  fuch  Perfon  would  have  been  named,  if  He  could  have 
been  found. 

There  was  no  Man  then  alive,  He  faid,  who  had  had  the  Honour  to  be 
fo  many  Years  about  or  near  the  Perfon  of  the  King  as  He  had  been :  No 
Man,  who  knew  more  of  the  Temptation  his  Majefty  had  undergone,  and 
the  Aflaults  He  had  fuftained,  in  the  Matter  of  Religion,  during  the  whole 
Time  of  his  Exile;  when  almoft  a  total  Defpair  poflefied  the  Spirits  of  moft 
Men  of  his  own  Religion,  that  He  would  recover  his  Regality ;  and  the 
yC  Hopes  and  Promifes  and  Afliirances  were  fo  pregnant  of  very  many  of  all 
Conditions,  that  He  would  fuddenly  recover  it  if  He  would  change  it.  No 
Man  knew  fo  well,  with  what  Chriftian  Courage  his  Majefty  had  repelled 
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thofe  Affaults,  or  with  what  pious  Contempt  and  Indignation  He  refilled 
and  rejected  thofe  Temptations.  Nor  had  any  Man,  He  thought,  held  fo 
many  Difcourfes  with  his  Majefty  concerning  Religion  as  He  had  done ; 
and  fooner  and  more  clearly  difcerned  the  Reproaches  He  would  undergo 
from  that  innate  Candour  in  his  princely  Nature,  which  difpofed  him  to 
receive  any  Addreffes,  or  to  hear  any  Difcourfes,  which  thofe  of  feveral  Fac¬ 
tions  in  Religion  with  great  Preemption  have  ufed  to  prefent  to  him: 
Whilfl  his  Majefty  hath,  with  equal  Temper  and  lingular  Benignity,  heard 
all ;  and,  pitying  their  Errours,  difmiffed  them  with  Evidence,  that  their 
Arguments  were  too  weak  to  make  Impreftion  upon  his  Judgment.  Which  io 
though  They  knew  well,  yet  either  Party,  out  of  the  Vanity  of  their 
Hearts,  ufed  all  the  Endeavours  They  could  to  get  it  believed,  that  the 
King  was  propitious  to  them  and  their  Party.  And  the  Papifis ,  being 
moft  prefumptuous  in  particular,  and  in  their  dark  Walks  in  feveral  Coun¬ 
ties  making  it  a  fpecial  Argument  to  their  Profelytes,  and  thofe  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  fo,  that  the  King  favoured  them,  and  was  of  their 
Religion  in  his  Heart  (of  which,  and  the  great  Prejudice  it  brought  upon 
his  Majefty,  He  frequently  received  Advertifements  from  many  Perfons  of 
Honour,  and  of  warm  Affe&ions  to  the  Government) ;  of  which  He  had 
always  informed  the  King,  who  was  exceedingly  offended  at  their  Folly  ZQ 
and  Prefumption,  and  wifhed  “  that  fome  of  them  might  be  apprehended, 

“  and  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  Rigour ;  and  that  fome  fuch  Profecution 
<£  might  be  made  againft  all  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  and  that  They  might  be 
“  convicted;”  which  He  always  gave  in  Charge  to  the  Judges  accordingly. 
And  upon  that  and  the  like  Occaftons  He  had  a  juft  and  neceflary  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  enlarge,  in  the  Prefence  of  many  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Intereft  in 
the  Kingdom,  upon  the  Sincerity  of  the  King’s  Religion,  and  his  conftant 
Exercife  of  it  when  He  fuffered  by  it ;  giving  fuch  Inftances  of  many  Par¬ 
ticulars  as  were  pertinent  to  the  Difcourfe :  Of  which  Endeavours  of  his, 
and  of  fome  Fruit  thereof,  He  doubted  not  but  that  many  of  as  conlider-  ?o 
able  Perfons  as  are  in  England  would  be  ready  to  give  him  their  Teftimony. 
And  (He  faid)  He  might  without  Vanity  fay,  that  He  had  more  than  an 
ordinary  Part  in  the  framing  and  promoting  that  ACt  of  Parliament,  that 
hath  made  thofe  feditious  Difcourfes,  of  the  King  s  being  a  Papift  in  his 
Heart ,  or  popijhly  ajfe&ed ,  fo  very  penal  as  they  are :  And  therefore  there 
would  be  Need  of  an  undoubted  and  uncontroulable  Evidence,  that  He 
had  fo  foon  run  into  that  Crime  himfelf.  Which  was  all  He  would  for 
the  prefent  fay  upon  that  fecond  Article. 

The  Third  Article  was,  That  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money  for 
puffing  the  Canary  Patent ,  and  other  illegal  Patents ;  and  granted  fe-  40 
veral  Injun&ions  to  fop  Proceedings  at  Law  againfi  themy  and  other  il¬ 
legal  Patents  formerly  granted. 

To  which  He  faid,  that  He  had  prefumed  in  his  humble  Addrefs  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  to  aflure  their  Lordfhips,  that  He  had  never  received  one 
Penny  over  and  above  the  jufl  Perquifites  of  his  Office ,  according  to  the  Pre¬ 
cedents  and  PraSlice  of  the  befl  Times ,  which  He  conceived  to  be  thofe  of  the 
Lord  Coventry  and  the  Lord  Ellefmere ;  and  which  He  had  made  his  Rule 
in  all  that  He  had  received ,  excepting  only  what  He  had  from  the  immediate 
Bounty  of  the  King .  And  as  He  had  always  done  all  that  was  in  his  Power 
to  prevent  and  ftop  all  illegal  Patents,  fo  He  did  believe  that  there  would  ?c. 
be  more  Patents  then  found  in  the  Office,  which  had  been  flopped  by  him, 
than  by  any  of  his  Predeceflbrs  in  fo  fhort  a  Time.  He  never  granted  any 
Injunctions  in  the  Cafes  mentioned  in  the  Charge,  nor  in  any  Cafe,  where, 
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by  the  Courfe  of  the  Court  and  the  Rules  of  Juftice,  it  was  not  warranted. 

And  for  the  Canary  Patent,  and  the  Original,  and  all  the  Proceedings 
thereupon,  fo  much  is  faid  in  the  Body  of  this  Difcourfe  according  to  the 
Time  it  was  tranfa&ed  in  that  there  needs  no  Repetition  of  it  in  this 
Place. 

The  Fourth  Article  was,  that  He  had  advifed  and  procured  divers  of We  fourth 
his  Majejly  s  SubjeEls  to  be  imprifoned  againjl  Law  in  remote  Ifands , 

Garrifo?is  and  other  Places ;  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  the  Benefit  of 
the  Law ,  and  to  introduce  Precedents  for  imprifoning  of  other  of  his 
xo  Majejly  s  SubjeEls  in  like  Manner. 

T  o  which  He  faid,  He  knew  not  what  Anfwer  to  make  to  that  Ar-  His  Alijwtr, 
tide,  it  being  fo  general,  and  no  particular  Perfon  being  named :  But,  He 
faid,  it  was  generally  known,  that  He  had  never  taken  it  upon  him  to 
commit  any  Man  to  Prifon,  but  fuch  who,  by  the  Courfe  of  the  Chancery, 
for  Matters  of  Contempt  are  juftly  and  neceffarily  to  be  committed.  It 
was  probable  that  He  had  been  prefent  at  the  Council-Board,  when  many 
Perfons  had  been  ordered  to  be  committed,  and  whofe  Commitment  hath 
by  the  Wifdom  of  that  Board  been  thought  juft  and  neceflary ;  and  there¬ 
fore  He  was  not  to  anfwer  apart  for  any  Thing  done  by  them.  Only  He 
z0  might  fay,  that  He  was  frequently  of  Opinion  that  the  Commitments  were 
very  neceflary :  And  it  was  notorioufly  known,  that  by  fuch  Commitments 
fome  Rebellions  or  Infurredtions  had  been  prevented ;  and  that  other  Per¬ 
fons,  who  were  afterwards  attainted  and  executed  for  High  Treafon,  had 
upon  their  Examinations  and  at  their  Death  confefled,  that  their  Pur- 
pofe  had  been  to  rile  in  Arms  at  fuch  and  fuch  Times,  if  their  Frimds 
upon  whom  They  had  principally  relied  had  not  been  then  committed  to 
Prifon.  And,  He  faid,  He  did  well  remember,  that  it  was  thought  fit  that 
moft  of  the  Perfons  who  ftand  attainted  for  the  Murder  of  the  late  King, 
his  Majefty’s  Royal  Father,  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Tower ,  and  dif- 
50  perfed  into  leveral  Illands  and  Garrifons :  And  if  any  other  Perfons  had 
been  likewife  lent  thither,  He  prefumed  it  was  upon  fuch  Reafons,  as 
upon  a  due  Examination  thereof  would  make  it  appear  to  be  very  juft. 

The  Fifth  Article  was,  That  He  had  corruptly  fold  fever  al  Offices  con-  The fifth  Ar- 
trary  to  Law . 

This  He  politively  denied.  m  Anfwer. 

The  Sixth  was,  That  He  had  procured  his  Majejly  s  Cujloms  to  be  farmed  Mefatb  Ar- 
at  Underrates ,  knowing  the  fame\  and  great  pretended  Debts  to  be  ‘c  * 
paid  by  his  Majejly ,  to  the  Payment  whereof  his  Majejly  was  not  in 
StriElnefs  bound  \  and  that  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money  for 
40  procuring  the  fame. 

To  this  He  faid,  He  had  never  had  any  Thing  to  do  in  the  dilpoling  his  Anfwer. 
Majefty’s  Cuftoms,  or  any  other  Part  of  his  Revenue,  except  for  fome  Ihort 
Time  after  his  Majefty’s  firft  Arrival  in  England ;  when  He,  amongft  others 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  was  a  Commiflioner  for  the  Treafury :  During 
which  Time  there  was  no  Farm  let  of  any  of  the  Revenue,  and  the  Cuf¬ 
toms  were  put  into  the  Hands  of  Commiflioners,  to  the  End  that  a  Com¬ 
putation  might  be  made  as^  near  as  was  poflible  of  the  full  Value  of  them, 
before  that  it  Ihould  be  put  into  a  Farm,  which  every  Man  conceived  would 
be  lit  to  be  done  as  foon  as  might  be.  The  White  Staff  was  Ihortly  after 
yc  given  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  (to  whom  his  Majefty  had  deligned  it  before 
He  returned),  and  the  Chancellorlhip  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Lord  AJhleyy 
the  Lord  Chancellor  having  religned  it  into  his  Majefty’s  Hands,  which 
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He  had  been  podeffed  of  for  many  Years  in  the  Time  of  the  late  King,  and 
retained  it  till  after  his  Majedy ’s  Return  :  And  from  the  Time  that  thofe 
two  Officers  of  the  Revenue  were  made,  which  determined  the  former 
Commiffion,  He  never  intermeddled  in  the  Cuftoms,  or  in  any  other  Branch 
of  the  Revenue ;  except  when  the  King  commanded  him  to  be  prefent  in 
fome  Confultations  which  He  had  with  the  Lord  Treafurer,  and  when 
there  were  other  Lords  of  the  Council  prefent.  That  excellent  Perfon,  the 
Lord  Treafurer,  always  reforted  to  the  King  for  his  Diredion,  in  all  Mat¬ 
ters  of  the  lead;  Difficulty  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  Adminidration  of 
his  Office ;  and  frequently  did  defire  to  confer  with  the  Chancellor  (with  10 
whom  He  was  known  to  have  held  a  long  and  a  fad  Friendfhip)  upon  many 
Particulars  of  his  Office,  believing  that  He  was  not  altogether  ignorant  in 
that  Adminidration,  with  which  He  had  been  formerly  fo  well  acquainted. 
And  that  He  conceived  might  be  the  Reafon,  why  He  did  oftentimes 
procure  him  to  be  joined  with  him  in  References  from  the  King,  upon 
Matters  wholly  relating  to  his  own  Office.  But  the  Chancellor  did  never 
then  differ  any  particular  Application  to  be  made  to  him  in  thofe  Cafes, 
nor  had  ever  fecret  Conferences  with  any  Perfons  who  were  concerned  in 
thofe  Pretendons. 

What  was  meant  by  his  having  procured  his  Majefty s  Cuftoms  to  be  10 
farmed  at  Underrates ,  knowing  the  fame ;  and  great  pretended  Debts  to  be 
paid  by  his  Majefty ,  to  the  Payment  whereof  his  Majefty  was  not  in  StriSlnefs 
bound ;  Pie  faid,  He  could  not  imagine,  except  it  did  relate  to  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  a  Debt  due  from  his  late  Majedy  to  fome  of  the  Farmers.  In  which 
though  He  had  no  more  to  do,  than  in  giving  Information  and  his  particu¬ 
lar  Advice  to  his  Majedy,  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  of  the  Lords,  and  fo  was  not  himfelf 
refponfible  for  what  his  Majedy  did  thereupon ;  yet  He  thought  himfelf ' 
obliged  upon  this  Particular,  which  fo  much  concerned  the  Honour  and 
Judice  of  the  late  King  and  of  his  prefent  Majedy,  to  enlarge,  and  relate  all  so 
He  knew  of  what  their  Majedies  did,  and  what  induced  his  prefent  Ma¬ 
jedy  to  do  his  Part  in  it. 

He  faid,  it  was  notorioufly  known,  that  before  the  late  Troubles,  and 
in  the  very  fird  Entrance  into  them,  his  Majedy  was  neceffitated  to  borrow 
very  great  Sums  of  Money  from  his  then  Farmers  of  his  Cudoms,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  dand  perfonally  bound  for  many  other  great  Sums  of 
Money,  v/hich  other  Men  lent  to  his  Majedy  upon  their  Security.  That 
thereupon,  and  for  the  Repayment  of  thofe  Sums  which  the  Farmers  had 
advanced,  and  for  fecuring  them  from  any  Damage  for  thofe  Monies  which 
others  had  lent  upon  their  Obligations ;  his  late  Majedy,  with  the  Advice  of  40 
the  then  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  granted 
a  farther  Leafe  of  his  Cudoms  to  thofe  Farmers  for  three  or  four  Years  to 
come,  after  the  Expiration  of  their  former  Leafe ;  with  a  Covenant  on  his 
Majedy’s  Part,  to  pay  the  jud  Intered  for  all  fuch  Monies  as  were  advanced 
by  them,  or  for  which  They  dood  bound ;  and  likewife  that  They  fhould, 
out  of  their  growing  Rent,  dedud  fuch  Sums  of  Money  by  the  Year,  as 
They  had  lent  or  been  bound  for,  according  to  fuch  Proportions  yearly  as 
was  agreed  upon.  That  it  was  as  well  known,  that  fhortly  after  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Parliament  in  1 640,  and  before  the  Commencement  of  the 
fecond  Leafer  the  Houfe  of  Commons  did  not  only  force  the  faid  Farmers  50 
to  pay  a  very  great  Sum  of  Money  for  their  Prefumption  in  receiving  Cuf¬ 
toms  and  Impositions  upon  Merchandife  in  the  former  Years,  when  They 
pretended  fuch  Payments  were  not  due ;  but  took  alfo  from  them  their  new 
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Leafe  granted  to  them  by  the  King,  and  fo  left  them  without  any  Capa-* 
city  of  reimburling  themfelves  of  the  Money  They  had  lent,  and  likewifo 
at  the  Mercy  of  their  Creditors  to  whom  They  flood  bound;  many  of 
whom  quickly  began  to  exercife  that  Severity  towards  them,  that  many  of 
the  poor  Gentlemen  had  their  E dates  extended  upon  Judgments  and  Re¬ 
cognizances,  and  their  Perfons  taken  in  Execution  and  committed  to  Pri- 
fon ;  where  fome  of  them  who  had  been  known  to  have  great  Eilates,  as 
Sir  P aul  Pindar  and  others,  were  forced  to  end  their  Lives. 

There  were  very  few  Circumftances  in  the  late  King’s  Misfortunes, 
io  which  gave  him  more  Trouble,  or  fo  much  afflicted  him  as  the  Senfe  He 
had  of  the  horrid  and  unjuft  Sufferings  thofe  poor  Gentlemen  underwent 
for  him,  and  their  AffeCtion  for  his  Service ;  which  He  often  publickly 
mentioned,  and  ^s  often  declared,  ££  that  He  held  himfelf  obliged  to  make 
“  them  full  Reparation  as  foon  as  God  fhould  enable  him.”  And  He  fre¬ 
quently  fpake  to  the  Chancellor,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  of  that  Affair;  of  the  good  Opinion  He  had  of  the  Men, 
and  of  the  great  Services  They  had  done  for  his  Majefty ;  and  commanded 
him  exprefsly,  when  it  fhould  fall  within  his  Power,  He  fhould  do  them 
all  the  Right  He  could.  And  of  this  He  had  often  informed  his  Majefty 
ac  during  the  Time  He  was  abroad,  and  after  his  Return,  without  any  other 
Motive  than  his  Father’s  Command  and  his  own  Honour,  having  himfelf 
never  had  any  Degree  of  Friendfhip  with  any  of  the  Petfons  concerned, 
and  a  very  ordinary  Acquaintance  with  fome  of  them.  Upon  his  Majefty’s 
happy  Return,  thofe  Gentlemen  who  were  alive  of  the  old  Farmers,  who 
were  Sir  John  Jacob ,  Sir  Job  Harby ,  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  and  Sir  John  Har~ 
rifon ,  applied  themfelves  to  the  King,  having  lain  feveral  Years  and  at  that 
Time  remaining  in  Execution  in  feveral  Prifons,  and  having  had  their  Es¬ 
tates  fold,  upon  the  Profecution  of  thofe  Creditors  to  whom  They  were 
bound  for  Money  lent  to  his  Majefty. 

3o  As  foon  as  Meafures  were  taken  for  collecting  the  Revenue,  thofe  four 
Gentlemen  named  before,  and  two  others  who  had  ferved  his  Majefty  very 
well,  were  appointed  his  Commiftioners  for  the  collecting  the  Cuftoms  and 
Duties  upon  Trade ;  in  which  Collection  They  continued  a  Year  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  during  which  Time  many  of  their  Creditors,  who  had  generoufly 
forbore  to  profecute  them  whilft  They  were  in  Prifon  and  undone,  begun 
now  to  commence  their  Actions  again  ft  them,  prefuming  They  were  then 
or  would  fhortly  be  able  to  fatisfy  them.  Whereupon  the  King  com¬ 
manded  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  Chancellor,  with  fome  other  Lords, 
to  fend  for  thofe  Creditors,  and  to  declare  to  them,  ££  that  his  Majefty 
40  ££  would  in  a  fhort  Time  enable  his  Farmers  to  pay  their  juft  Debts,  which 
££  He  well  knew  were  contracted  for  his  Service ;  and  that  He  would  take 
££  it  very  well  from  them,  if  They  would  for  the  prefent  give  no  Obftruc- 
££  tion  to  his  Service,  by  the  Profecution  of  thofe  Perfons  at  Law,  whole 
££  Time  was  folely  taken  up  in  the  neceffary  Service  of  his  Majefty.”  Where¬ 
upon  They  willingly  deftfted  from  that  Profecution;  and  many  of  them 
Ending  now,  that  by  his  Majefty’s  Favour  They  were  like  to  recover  their 
Debts  They  before  thought  to  be  defperate,  They  frankly  remitted  the 
Whole  or  Part  of  the  Intereft,  that  in  StriCtnefs  of  Law  was  ftill  due 
to  them. 

yo  His  Majefty  ftiortly  after,  finding  it  bell  for  his  Profit  to  determine  the 
Collection  by  Commiftion,  and  to  let  the  Whole  to  Farm,  gave  Direction 
to  the  Lord  Treafurer  to  confer  and  treat  with  any  fit  Perfons  who  deftred 
to  contract  for  the  fame.  Many  Overtures  were  made  by  feveral  Perfons, 
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and  Tome  applied  themfelves  direCtiy  to  his  Majefty.  Upon  which,  and  after 
a  competent  Time  in  confidering  all  that  had  been  propofed,  the  King  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Day,  when  He  would  be  attended  by  the  Lord  Treafurer  and 
other  of  the  Lords,  and  when  all  the  Pretenders  fhould  likewife  be  prefent, 
*ind  He  would  then  and  there  declare  his  own  Judgment ;  having  firft  de¬ 
clared  to  the  Commiflioners,  whereof  four  were  the  old  Farmers  to  whom 
fo  much  Money  was  due,  u  that  whofoever  fhould  take  the  Farm,  They 
«  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  them  their  juft  Debt  at  fuch  Times,  and  by 
“  fuch  Proportions,  as  his  Service  could  bear.  But  as  to  the  letting  the 
«  Farm  itfelf,  He  would  neither  confider  the  Debt  He  owed  them,  nor  the  10 
«  Sufferings  They  had  undergone,  but  only  the  Rent  They  fhould  offer ; 

«  which  if  as  much  as  any  Body  elfe  would  give,  He  would  prefer  their 
«  Perfons  before  others ;  but  if  any  other  fit  Men  would  offer  more  than 
“  They  thought  fit  to  give,  They  fhould  be  his  Farmers :  And  therefore 
“  wifhed  them  well  to  confider  what  They  would  propofe  to  him.” 

After  two  Days  fpent  by  his  Majefty  with  the  feveral  Pretenders  apart, 
and  finding  that  the  Proportions  made  to  him  by  the  old  Farmers,  with 
whom  the  other  two  were  to  be  joined  who  had  ferved  with  them  as  Com- 
mifiioners,  were  at  leaft  as  much  if  not  more  for  his  Profit  than  any  that 
had  been  made  by  any  of  the  reft ;  He  did  declare,  that  the  Farm  fhould  10 
be  let  to  thofe  who  had  been  his  Commiflioners :  Which  at  that  Time  was  un- 
derftood  to  be  fo  far  from  being  a  good  Bargain,  that  the  two  Commiflioners, 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  great  Debt,  utterly  refufed  to  meddle  with 
the  Farm  at  fo  great  a  Rent ;  the  other  four  publickly  declaring  at  the  fame 
Time,  “  that  They  would  not  give  the  Rent  but  in  Contemplation  of  their 
“  Debt,  which  They  thought  They  fhould  fooner  and  better  receive,  when 
“  it  fhould  be  afligned  upon  their  own  Collections,  than  when  it  fhould  be 
<c  charged  upon  new  Farmers.”  But  They  were  Suitors  to  his  Majefty, 

“  that  He  would  oblige  the  other  two  (Sir  John  JVolftenholme  and  Sir  John 
“  Shaw)  to  be  joint  Farmers  with  them ;”  which  his  Majefty  did,  by  making  ?• 
a  gracious  Promife  to  them,  u  that  if  They  fhould  be  Lofers  He  would  re- 
“  pair  them :”  And  thereupon  Directions  were  given  to  Mr.  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  to  prepare  a  Grant  accordingly.  And,  He  faid,  He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  one  diffenting  Voice  from  what  his  Majefty  inclined  to  do 
upon  the  whole  Matter,  the  fame  appearing  to  every  Man  to  be  moft  juft 
and  reafonable. 

The  Farm  being  thus  fettled,  the  old  Farmers  were  directed  “  to  bring 
<£  their  Accompts  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

“  by  which  it  fhould  manifeftly  appear  how  much  the  King  was  juftly  and 
u  truly  indebted  to  them,  and  how  the  Debts  were  incurred  ;  that  fo  upon  40 
€t  a  juft  Computation  fuch  Satisfaction  might  be  made  to  them,  as  was  con- 
“  fiftent  with  the  prefent  State  of  his  Majefty ’s  Affairs  and  Occafions.” 
Many  Months,  if  not  a  whole  Year,  were  fpent  in  the  Examination  of  thofe 
Accompts  before  the  Auditors :  Who,  befides  the  Exceptions  They  took  for 
Want  of  fome  Formalities  in  the  Proof  of  fome  Money  paid,  which 
after  twenty  Years  of  Licenfe  (in  which  all  their  Books  and  Papers  had  been 
taken,  their  Houfes  plundered,  and  their  Perfons  imprifoned ;  and  in  which 
fo  many  Perfons  employed  by  the  King  to  receive  and  by  them  to  pay  Money 
were  dead)  could  hardly  be  made  with  the  ufual  ExaCtnefs ;  made  likewife 
feveral  Certificates  of  particular  Cafes,  which  required  farther  Directions. 
And  the  Lord  Treafurer  would  never  take  upon  himfelf  to  give  thofe  Di¬ 
rections,  only  declaring  to  them,  as  He  had  frequently  done,  “  that  in  Re- 
<c  gard  his  Majefty  was  not  ftriCtly  bound  in  Juftice  to  pay  that  Debt  due 
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“  from  his  Father;  but  that  his  prefent  Majefty’s  generous  and  Royal  Dif- 
“  pofition  had  prevailed  with  him  to  pay  that  juft  Debt,  whereby  They  might 
“  be  preferved  from  Ruin,  in  which,”  He  faid,  “  He  had  fully  concurred 
“  with  his  Majefty  ;  but  that  He  would  never  advife  him,  on  the  Contrary 
“  He  would  always  difliiade  his  Majefty  from  paying  or  allowing  any  In- 
“  tereft,  though  paid  by  them,  which  would  fwell  the  Debt  to  fuch  a  Pro- 
“  portion,  that  his  Majefty  could  never  undertake  the  Payment  of  it.”  Which 
Determination,  how  great  foever  their  Lofs  appeared  to  be,  feemed  to  be 
fo  juft,  at  leaft  fo  neceflary  for  the  King,  that  They  Wholly  referred  it  to 
lo  his  Majefty ;  hoping  that  it  might  prevail  with  many  of  their  Creditors  not 
to  exaCt  it  from  them,  though  the  Sale  of  their  whole  Eftates  had  made  Satis¬ 
faction  to  others  for  the  whole  Intereft,  as  well  as  for  the  Principal. 

When  the  Auditors  Certificate  was  ready,  and  all  the  Doubts  and 
Queftions  that  did  arife  thereupon  were  clearly  ftated,  his  Majefty  Vouchfafed 
again  to  be  prefent  with  the  other  Lords,  who  had  from  the  Beginning  af- 
fifted  in  the  Examination  of  that  Bufinefs :  And  then  the  Lord  Treafurer 
declared  to  his  Majefty,  what  He  had  before  faid  to  the  Perfons  concerned, 
“  that  though  He  willingly  approved  his  Majefty’s  Goodnefs  in  taking  upon 
<{  himfelf  that  great  Debt,  yet  that  He  would  by  no  Means  give  his  Advice 
io  u  or  Confent  that  He  fhould  pay  or  allow  any  Intereft  for  it.” 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  and  upon  all  the  Doubts  ftated  to  his  Majefty, 
and  after  the  Rejection  of  feveral  of  the  Sums  of  Money  which  were  de¬ 
manded  by  them,  and  for  the  Payment  whereof  fuch  direCt  Proof  was  not 
made  as  is  required  by  the  Courfe  of  the  Exchequer  (though,  He  faid, 
He  thought  moft  Perfons  who  were  prefent  were  in  their  private  Con- 
fciences  well  fatisfied,  that  thofe  Sums  had  been  in  Truth  paid  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  Ufe,  as  had  been  alleged) ;  there  appeared  to  his  Majefty  to  be 
juftly  due  to  them  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  Principal- 
Money,  for  almoft  twenty  Years,  and  for  which  They  had  paid  the  Intereft 
3o  for  many  Years  out  of  their  own  Eftates.  And  his  Majefty  thought  it  very 
juft;  and,  with  many  gracious  Expreftions  of  his  Purpofe  and  Refolution 
further  to  repair  them  as  He  fhould  be  able,  gave  Order  to  the  Lord  Trea¬ 
furer,  “  that  the  faid  Debt  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  fhould  be  paid 
“  to  them  in  five  Years,  that  is,  by  forty  thoufand  Pounds  for  every  Year, 
“  out  of  the  Rent  of  the  Farm ;  and  that  all  Inftruments  neceflary  for  their 
“  Satisfaction  and  Security  fhould  be  prefently  given  to  them,  whereby  They 
«  might  be  able  to  comply  with  their  Creditors,  and  avoid  their  Impor- 
“  tunity,”  wherewith  his  Majefty  begun  to  be  troubled  as  much  as  them- 
felves. 

40  H  e  did  confefs  himfelf  to  have  been  prefent  at  thole  Agitations,  and  to 
have  contributed  his  humble  Advice  and  Opinion  to  his  Majefty  that  He 
fhould  pay  this  Debt ;  which  He  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  do,  as  well  as 
a  faithful  Counfellor  to  his  prefent  Majefty,  as  in  Difeharge  of  his  Duty  and 
Obligation  to  his  Father.  And,  He  faid,  He  had  very  good  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  that  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  be  paid  according  to  his 
Majefty’s  Direction,  and  of  which  the  Heirs  and  Executors  of  thofe  Farmers 
who  are  dead,  as  well  as  the  four  prefent  Farmers,  have  their  equal  Propor¬ 
tions  ;  the  faid  Perfons  have  not  at  this  Day  Half  the  Eftates  They  had  in 
the  Year  1640,  when  They  entered  into  thofe  Engagements  for  his  Majefty. 
jo  Nor  was  there  any  one  Perfon  prefent  at  the  Agitation  of  this  Affair,  who 
feemed  in  the  leaft  Degree  to  differ  in  the  Opinion,  or  to  diffuade  his  Ma- 
from  giving  that  Satisfaction  for  that  Debt. 
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He  faid,  He  did  likewife  very  willingly  confefs,  that  He  had  in  the 
Manner  aforefaid,  and  being  called  to  advife,  given  his  Opinion  for  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  many  other  confiderable  Debts  incurred  by  his  late  Majefty,  and 
for  which  many  Perfons  of  Honour,  who  adhered  to  him  during  that  War, 
were  perfonally  bound  for  him,  and  whofe  Eftates  had  been  extended  and 
their  Perfons  imprifoned  for  the  fame ;  many  of  whom  were  in  Execution 
and  in  Prifon  for  the  fame  when  his  Majefty  returned,  and  others  were  then 
fued  in  IVeJlminJler-Hall ,  in  his  Majefty’s  own  Courts.  His  late  Majefty 
having  granted  under  his  Great  Seal  of  England ,  to  feveral  Perfons  intrufted 
for  the  reft,  many  of  his  Forefts,  Parks  and  other  Lands,  for  their  Secu-  10 
rity  and  Indemnity  who  were  or  fhould  ftand  bound  for  him,  for  Money 
that  was  then  borrowed  for  and  applied  to  the  neceflary  Support  of  himfelf 
and  his  Army,  and  to  no  other  Purpofe ;  in  that  Grant  He  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  trufted,  as  well  by  the  Deftre  of  the  Perfons  particularly  concerned, 
as  by  his  Majefty’s  Command  to  be  folicitous  for  their  Satisfaction.  And 
He  did  not  deny,  that  He  was  never  more  glad,  than  when  He  was  able 
to  procure  Satisfaction  for  thofe  Perfons  who  were  fo  bound  and  fo  fecured ; 
nor  more  troubled,  than  that  He  could  do  no  more,  and  that  there  re¬ 
mained  ftill  fo  many  unfatisfied,  and  almoft  undone,  for  thofe  Debts  fo 
contracted ;  of  which  Number  He  believed  there  were  ftill  too  many.  10 
But  having  made  thofe  clear  Confeflions  of  what  was  Truth,  and  what 
what  He  did  do  in  thofe  TranfaCtions,  He  faid,  He  muft:  as  pofttively  deny, 
that  ever  He  procured  or  adviled  the  letting  his  Majefty’s  Cuftoms,  or  any 
other  Part  of  his  Revenue,  at  Underrates :  On  the  Contrary,  that  He  ufed  all 
the  Ways  He  could  to  advance  the  Rents,  without  RefpeCt  of  Perfons  \  and 
that  He  was  never  prefent  at  the  letting  any  Farm  that  any  Men  would 
have  given  more  for,  than  They  did  to  whom  it  was  let,  what  Offers  loever 
were  made  afterwards,  when  his  Majefty  himfelf  had  made  a  Contract,  and 
when  a  Grant  was  ifliied  accordingly  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  And 
He  did  as  pofttively  deny,  that  ever  He  received  or  expeCted  the  leaft  Sum  30 
of  Money,  or  Money-worth,  for  any  Leale  made  by  his  Majefty  of  his  Cuf¬ 
toms,  or  any  other  Part  of  his  Revenue ;  or  for  the  Payment  of  any  one 
Debt  made  by  his  Majefty,  to  which  He  was  or  was  not  bound  :  He  having 
(He  faid)  never  had  any  other  Motive  for  the  Performance  of  thofe  Offices, 
but  the  pure  and  entire  Conftderation  of  his  Majefty’s  Honour,  Juftice  and 
Profit,  and  his  own  Inclination  to  gratify  worthy  Perfons,  who  in  Juftice 
ought  to  be  or  might  with  Juftice  be  gratified  and  obliged,  and  who  had 
commonly  been  fuch  Perfons  to  whom  He  had  had  no  Kind  of  Obligation. 

The  feventh  The  Seventh  Article  was,  That  He  had  received  great  Sums  of  Money 

Artuk-  fro?n  the  Company  of  Vintner s,  or  fome  of  them  or  their  Agent r,  for  40 

enhancing  the  Prices  of  Wines ,  and  for  freeing  them  from  the  Payment 
of  legal  Penalties  which  They  had  incurred. 

His  Anfever.  H  e  faid,  if  He  had  been  in  the  leaft  Degree  guilty  of  that  Charge,  it 
would  very  eafily  have  been  proved ;  and  the  Vintners  would  very  gladly 
have  helped  them  in  it,  being  Perfons  who  never  thought  themfelves  beholden 
to  him,  and  fo  not  obliged  to  conceal  any  of  his  Corruptions.  They  well 
knew,  that  He  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to  confent  to  the  enhancing  the 
Prices  of  their  Wines,  and  that  He  never  had  received  from  them  the  leaft 
Sum  of  Money,  or  other  Gratuity  from  them,  in  his  Life.  He  faid,  He 
did  remember,  that  at  a  Time  when  his  Majefty  had  refufed  to  grant  all  i0 
their  other  Petitions,  the  Company  of  Vintners  did  complain,  “  that  there 
were  fo  many  Informations  againft  them  proiecuted  by  Informers  in  the 
“  Exchequer,  that  They  muft  give  over  their  Trades,  and  be  likewife  un- 
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“  done,  if  They  fhould  be  feverely  purfued  for  what  was  paft And  there¬ 
fore  They  befought  his  Majefty  in  Council,  “  that  He  would  pardon  what 
<c  was  paft;  and  that  for  the  future  They  would  trelpafs  no  more.”  Where¬ 
upon  his  Majefty  thought  it  worthy  of  his  Mercy  to  fhelter  them  for  the 
prefent  from  that  Profecution ;  and  thereupon  commanded  his  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  “  to  call  the  Informers  before  him,  and  to  appoint  the  Vintners  to 
“  pay  them  fuch  reafonable  Rewards  for  their  Pains  as  He  thought  fit ;  and . 

<c  thereupon  He  fhould  enter  a  Noli  Profequi But  his  Majefty  charged  them 
cc  for  the  future  not  to  run  into  the  fame  Danger.”  And  as  this  Grace 
*°  from  his  Majefty  was  not  upon  his  Promotion,  but  purely  from  his  own 
Bounty  and  Goodnefs,  from  which  Nobody  difluaded  him  ;  fo  He  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  leaft  Profit  from  the  fame. 

The  Eighth  is,  That  He  had  in  a  fort  Time  gained  to  himfelf nt eighth 
a  far  greater  Eftate ,  than  can  be  imagined  to  be  lawfully  gained  in  Artlde- 
fo  fort  a  Time ;  and  contrary  to  his  Oath  He  had  procured  fever al 
Grants  under  the  Great  Seal  from  his  Majefty ,  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
Relations ,  of fever  al  of  his  Majefty  s  Lands ,  Hereditaments  and  Leafes , 
to  the  Difprofit  of  his  Majefty. 

To  this  He  faid,  that  He  wifhed  with  all  his  Heart,  that  the  Truth  of  His  Attjtvtr. 
20  that  Article  (which  He  prefumed  had  drawn  on  all  the  reft)  were  clearly 
known  to  all  the  World:  And  that  They,  who  in  Truth  do  believe  that 
He  hath  fo  great  an  Eftate,  were  well  informed  what  it  is;  and  They 
would  then  clearly  difcern  that  He  needed  not  be  afhamed  of  having  gotten 
fuch  an  Eftate,  nor  that  He  needed  to  have  any  Recourfe  to  any  ill  Arts  or 
Means  for  the  obtaining  thereof.  They  would  know,  that  He  had  been  fo 
far  from  procuring  fever  al  Grants  wider  the  Great  Seal  of  England  from  his 
Majefty,  to  himfelf  and  his  Relations ,  of  feveral  of  his  Majefty  s  Lands ,  He¬ 
reditaments  and  Leafes ,  to  the  Difprofit  of  his  Majefty ;  that  He  never 
moved  his  Majefty  in  his  Life  for  any  one  Grant  to  himfelf.  or  atiy  of  his 
3°  Relations.  If  his  Majefty’s  Royal  Bounty  had  difpofed  him  to  confer  Some¬ 
what  of  Benefit  and  Advantage  upon  an  old  Servant,  who  had  waited  upon 
his  Father  and  himfelf  near  thirty  Years  in  fome  Truft  and  Employment; 

He  faid,  He  hoped  it  fhould  not  be  imputed  as  a  Crime  in  him  to  receive 
his  Favours.  He  was  far  from  believing  or  imagining,  that  the  poor  Services 
He  had  ever  done,  or  could  do,  were  in  any  Degree  proportionable  to  his 
Majefty’s  Bounty :  Yet  fince  his  Majefty’s  Goodnefs  had  thought  him  fit  for 
it,  He  hoped  many  others  would  think  fo  too ;  at  leaft  as  fit  as  fome  Men, 
who  had  received  greater  Marks  and  Proportions  of  it  than  He  had  done, 
and  who,  though  They  might  ferve  much  better,  had  not  ferved  fo  long. 

40  He  Laid,  He  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  that  Charge,  becaufe  Pie  conceived 
that  it  was  now  evident  to  many,  who  had  been  wrought  upon  by  thole 
who  did  not  believe  it  themfelves,  to  think  his  Eftate  to  be  very  great,  that 
the  Information  They  received  was  without  Ground :  And  whoever  confiders, 
that  the  firft  Year  after  the  King’s  Return  yielded  juftly  more  Profit  to  the 
Great  Seal  than  He  ever  received  in  all  the  Years  following,  and  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Adis  of  Bounty  conferred  on  him  by  his  Majefty,  without  the  leaft 
Suit  from  him,  and  unthought  of  by  him,  will  believe  that  his  Fault  was 
greater  in  having  no  better  an  Eftate,  than  that  what  He  hath  hath  been 
gotten  by  Corruption.  He  faid,  He  hath  none  of  his  Majefty’s  Lands,  but 
50  what  Pie  had  bought,  for  as  much  as  any  Body  would  pay  for  it,  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fame  granted  to  them  by  his  Majefty’s  Bounty,  and  that  Grant 
confirmed  to  them  by  Adt  of  Parliament.  And  He  prefumed  that  it  could 
not  have  fallen  from  his  Majefty’s  Memory,  and  was  fure  was,  well  known 
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to  fome  Perfons  of  Honour  yet  alive,  that  when  his  Majefty  was  gracioufiy 
pleafed,  upon  his  firft  coming  over,  to  offer  him  fome  Land  that  had  never 
yielded  any  Thing  to  the  Crown,  He  abfolutely  refufed  to  receive  it,  becaule 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  of  great  Value;  and  therefore  He  would  not 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  Envy  which  naturally  attends  thofe  Donations, 
having  in  Truth  never  had  an  immoderate  Appetite  to  make  Hafte  to  be  rich ; 
and  had  as  much  apprehended  the  being  accufed  of  Witchcraft  or  Burglary, 
as  of  Bribery  and  Corruption. 

In  a  Word :  He  did  declare,  that,  his  Debts  being  difcharged,  for  which 
He  paid  Intereft,  all  his  Eftate  was  not  worth,  being  fold,  the  Money  that 
He  had  received  from  his  Majefty’s  own  Royal  Bounty,  and  far  from  being 
fuitable  to  the  Quality  He  yet  held,  and  which  was  never  obtained  by  his 
own  Ambition,  as  many  Perfons  of  Honour  could  teftify. 

The  Ninth  Article  was,  That  He  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  Majefty  s  foreign  Plantations ;  and  had  caufted ftuch  as  com¬ 
plained  thereof  before  his  Majefty  and  his  Council \  to  be  long  imprifoned 
for  fo  doing. 

To  this  He  faid,  that  though  He  could  not  poffibly  comprehend  the  full 
Meaning  of  that  Article,  yet  becaufe  He  had  heard  of  many  Difcourfes  made 
of  the  Authority  that  He  affumed  to  himfelf  over  the  Plantations,  and  the 
great  Advantage  and  Benefit  that  He  had  drawn  to  himfelf  from  thence, 
He  was  very  willing  to  take  that  Occafion  to  relate  all  that  He  knew,  and 
all  that  He  had  done,  with  Reference  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Plantations; 
declaring  in  the  firft  Place,  that  at  his  Majefty’s  Return,  and  before,  He 
had  ufed  all  the  Endeavours  He  could  to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  King  to  a 
great  Efteem  of  his  Plantations,  and  to  encourage  the  Improvement  of 
them  by  all  the  Ways  that  could  reafonably  be  propofed  to  him.  And  He 
had  been  confirmed  in  that  Opinion  and  Defire,  as  foon  as  He  had  a  View 
of  the  Entries  in  the  Cuftomhoufe ;  by  which  He  found  what  a  great  Re¬ 
venue  accrued  to  the  King  from  thofe  Plantations,  infomuch  as  the  Receipts 
from  thence  had  upon  the  Matter  repaired  the  Decreafe  and  Diminution  of 
the  Cuftoms,  which  the  late  Troubles  had  brought  upon  other  Parts  of 
Trade,  from  what  it  had  formerly  yielded. 

The  firft  Confideration  that  offered  itfelf  before  the  King  that  related  to 
the  Plantations,  was  concerning  the  Barbadoes ;  which  having  been  moft 
difcourfed  of  fince,  and,  as  He  had  heard,  with  fome  Reflections  upon  him 
of  Partiality  and  Injuftice,  He  faid,  He  would  in  the  firft  Place  fet  down  all 
He  knew  in  that  Affair,  and  how  He  came  to  meddle  in  it. 

Before  the  Beginning  of  the  late  Troubles,  the  King  had  granted  the 
Bland  of  the  Barbadoes  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifte  and  his  Heirs  for  ever,  upon  a 
Suppofttion  that  it  had  been  firft  difcovered,  pofleffed  and  planted  at  his 
Charge :  And  the  faid  Earl  fent  a  Governour  and  People  thither,  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  to  his  Death;  and  by  his  Will  fettled  it  for  the  Payment  of  his 
Debts,  which  were  very  great.  The  Troubles  falling  out  in  a  fhort  Time 
after,  little  or  no  Profit  had  been  drawn  from  thence  towards  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  of  thofe  Debts ;  and  the  Executors  and  Truftees  totally  negleCted  the 
taking  Care  of  it,  or  profecuting  the  Plantation.  But  in  and  after  the  War 
many  Citizens,  Merchants  and  Gentlemen,  who  were  willing  or  forced  to 
withdraw  themfelves  from  England ,  tranfported  themfelves  thither,  and 
planted  without  alking  any  Body’s  Leave,  and  without  being  oppofed  or 
contradicted  by  any  Body. 

About  the  Year  1647,  or  thereabouts,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlifte ,  Son  and 
Heir  of  the  former  Earl,  to  whom  the  Inheritance  of  that  Ifland  belonged, 
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treated  with  the  late  Lord  Willoughby  of  Par  ham  ^  how  that  Ifland  might  be 
fo  hufbanded,  that  the  Plantation  might  be  advanced,  and  Profit  made  by 
it ;  which  would  at  laft  redound  to  himfelf,  when  the  Debt  fhould  be  paid. 
The  late  King  was  then  in  the  Elands  of  the  Army :  And  with  his  Ma¬ 
jefty ’s  Approbation  and  Confent,  it  was  agreed  between  the  faid  Earl  and 
the  faid  Lord,  ££  that  a  Leafe  fhould  be  made  by  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  to  the 
££  Lord  Willoughby ,  of  all  the  Profits  which  fhould  arife  out  of  that  Planta- 
££  tion,  for  the  Term  of  twenty  one  Years  or  thereabouts;  a  Moiety  of  the 
££  whole  Profits  to  be  received  by  the  Lord  Willoughby  himfelf  for  his  own 
10“  Ufe,  in  Recompenfe  for  his  Pains  and  Charge.  And  He  was  likewife  to 
££  receive  a  Commiffion  from  the  faid  Earl,  to  be  Governour  of  that  and  the 
££  reft  of  the  Caribbee  Elands”  (all  which  were  comprehended  in  the  Charter 
granted  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Carlijle) ;  ££  and  that  a  Commiffion 
££  fhould  be  likewife  procured  from  the  King  or  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  by 
££  which  the  Lord  Willoughby  was  to  be  conftituted  Governour  of  the  faid 
££  Iflands.” 

About  that  Time  the  Fleet  in  the  Downs  returned  to  their  Obedience  to 
the  King,  withdrawing  themfelves  to  the  Coaft  of  Holland  to  offer  their  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Prince  of  W ales,  his  Majefty  that  now  is ;  the  Lord  Willoughby 
ao  then  likewife  coming  over  to  him,  to  ferve  him  in  any  Condition  his  High- 
nefs  would  employ  him  in.  That  Summer  being  paffed  without  any  good 
Succefs,  the  Lord  Willoughby  then  informed  the  Prince  of  what  had  paffed 
between  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  and  him  with  the  King  his  Father’s  Confent; 
which  his  Highnefs  had  likewife  received  from  his  Majefty  himfelf,  with 
much  Recommendation  of  the  Lord  Willoughby.  He  faid,  He  was  then  at¬ 
tending  upon  the  Prince  in  Holland ,  as  one  of  the  King’s  Council  affigned 
by  his  Majefty  for  that  Service.  Upon  the  underftanding  this  whole  Cafe, 
the  Prince,  upon  the  unanipous  Advice  of  the  Council,  thought  fit  to  grant 
fuch  a  Commiffion  of  Gofernour  of  the  Barbadoes  and  the  other  Elands,  as 
3o He  defired:  And  He  had  the  more  Reafon  to  defire  it  (notwithftanding 
the  Earl  of  Carlijle  s  Grant  and  Commiffion),  becaufe  the  principal  Planters 
upon  the  Barbadoes  had  been  Officers  in  the  King’s  Army,  or  of  manifeft 
Affections  to  him,  and  always  looked  upon  as  of  his  Party. 

With  this  Commiffion  the  Lord  Willoughby  had,  at  his  great  Charge 
and  Expenfe,  tranfported  himfelf  to  the  Barbadoes ,  and  was  there  received 
as  Governour ;  and  made  a  Contract  with  the  Planters,  ££  that  fo  much 
££  fhould  be  paid  upon  the  Hundred  to  the  Earl  of  Carlijle ,”  to  whom  the 
Propriety  of  the  Whole  belonged.  But  before  this  Agreement  could  be  well 
executed,  or  any  Profit  drawn  from  thence,  the  Eland  was  reduced  to  the 
40  Obedience  of  the  Parliament  and  of  Cromwell ,  and  a  Governour  appointed 
by  them  ;  the  Lord  Willoughby  being  fent  into  England ,  where  He  remained 
till  the  King’s  Return,  and  had  given  unqueftionable  Evidence  of  his  Affec¬ 
tion  to  the  King’s  Service,  for  which  He  had  often  been  committed  to  Pri- 
fon  before  and  after  Cromwell' s  Death. 

As  foon  as  the  King  returned,  the  Lord  Willoughby  (who  had  then 
eight  or  nine  Years  to  come  of  his  Leafe  formerly  granted  to  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlijle ,  who  was  then  likewife  living,  and  ready  to  do  any  other 
Ad  to  the  Lord  Willoughby  s  Advantage)  refolved  to  return  himfelf  to  the 
Barbadoes ,  and  defired  the  King  to  renew  his  Commiffion  to  him  for  the 
s°  Government ;  which  his  Majefty  was  very  willing  to  do,  as  to  a  Perfon  He 
efteemed  very  much,  and  who  had  fpent  very  much  of  his  own  Fortune,  as 
was  notorioufly  known,  in  that  Service.  But  the  Barbadoes  and  all  thofe  other 
Elands  were  now  become  of  another  Confideration  and  Value,  than  they 
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had  been  of  before  the  Troubles :  The  Barbadoes  itfelf  was  (by  that  Conflu¬ 
ence  and  Refort  thither  as  was  mentioned  before)  fo  fully  planted,  that  there 
was  no  Room  for  new  Comers,  and  They  had  fent  very  many  of  their  People 
to  the  other  Iflands  to  plant ;  many  Citizens  of  Lojidon  had  raifed  very  great 
Eftates  there,  and  every  Year  received  a  very  great  Revenue  from  thence ; 
and  the  King’s  Cuftoms  from  that  one  Ifland  came  to  a  very  great  Sum  of 
Money  yearly. 

All  thefe  Men,  who  had  entered  upon  that  Plantation  as  a  wafte  Place, 
and  had  with  great  Charge  brought  it  to  that  Perfection,  and  with  great 
Trouble,  begun  now  to  apprehend,  that  They  muft  depend  upon  the  Good-  *o 
Will  of  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  and  Lord  Willoughby  for  the  Enjoyment  of  their 
Eftates  there,  which  They  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  their  own.  All 
thefe  Men  joined  together  in  an  Appeal  to  the  King,  and  humbly  prayed 
“  his  Protection,  and  that  They  might  not  be  opprefled  by  thofe  two  Lords.” 
They  pleaded,  “  that  They  were  the  King’s  Subjects ;  that  They  had  re- 
“  paired  thither  as  to  a  defolate  Place,  and  had  by  their  Induftry  obtained  a 
££  Livelihood  there,  when  They  could  not  with  a  good  Confcience  flay  in 
“  England.  That  if  They  fhould  be  now  left  to  thofe  Lords  to  ranfom 
“  themfelves  and  compound  for  their  Eftates,  They  muft  leave  the  Country; 

“  and  the  Plantation  would  be  deftroyed,  which  yielded  his  Majefty  fo  good  20 
<c  a  Revenue.  That  They  could  defend  themfelves  by  Law  againft  the  Earl 
u  of  Carlijle  s  Title,  if  his  Majefty  did  not  countenance  it  by  a  new  Grant 
“of  the  Government  to  the  Lord  Willoughby :  And  therefore  They  were 
“  Suitors  to  his  Majefty,  that  He  would  not  deftroy  them  by  that  Counte- 
“  nance.” 

At  the  fame  Time,  the  Creditors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlijle  (whole  Debts 
were  to  be  fatisfied  by  the  Profits  of  that  Plantation,  by  the  Will  and 
Settlement  of  the  faid  Earl)  petitioned  the  King,  “  that  They  might  be  in 
t£  the  firft  Place  provided  for :  Their  Principal-Money  due  to  them  at  the 
“  Death  of  the  Earl  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  Pounds,  of  3° 
££  which  They  had  never  yet  received  one  Penny;  and  therefore  that  the 
££  Profits  which  fhould  arife  ought  in  the  firft  Place  to  be  applied  to  them, 

££  there  having  been  many  Families  utterly  ruined  for  Want  of  their  Monies 
££  fo  due  to  them.”  The  King  appointed  to  hear  all  their  feveral  Pretences 
at  the  Council-Board,  where  They  all  attended  with  their  Council:  And  after 
his  Majefty  had  fpent  three  or  four  Days  himfelf  in  hearing  the  feveral  Allega¬ 
tions,  finding  new  Pretences  and  Difficulties  every  Day  to  arife  (which  fhall 
be  mentioned  anon),  the  King  appointed  feveral  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
£C  to  confider  of  the  whole  Matter,  and  to  confer  with  the  feveral  Parties,  and, 

££  if  it  were  poflible,  to  make  an  End  between  them  by  their  own  Confent ;  40 
££  otherwife  to  report  the  feveral  Titles  to  his  Majefty,  with  fuch  Expedients  as 
££  in  their  Judgments  They  thought  moft  like  to  produce  a  general  Satisfa&ion, 

££  without  endangering  the  Plantation,”  the  Prefervation  whereof  his  Majefty 
took  to  Heart.  The  Chancellor  was  one  of  that  Committee,  and  took  very 
much  Pains  in  reading  the  Charters,  Grants  and  Leafes,  and  many  other  Papers 
and  Difpatches  which  concerned  that  Affair;  and  conferred  with  feveral  of  the 
Perfons  interefted ;  to  the  End  that  He  might  the  better  dilcern  what  could 
be  done,  having  never  underftood  or  heard  any  Thing  of  the  Matter,  or 
that  concerned  that  Plantation,  otherwife  than  what  He  hath  before  fet  down 
upon  the  Difpatch  of  the  Lord  Willoughby  to  Holland ;  nor  had  He  the  >0 
leaft  Inclination  or  Bias  to  any  Party.  Upon  the  hearing  all  the  Allegations 
before  the  Lords,  the  feveral  Pretences  and  Titles  appeared  to  them  to  be 
thefe;  which  They  afterwards  reported  to  the  King. 
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The  Lord  Willoughby  demanded  Nothing  from  the  King)  but  his  Com- 
million  to  be  Governour  for  the  Remainder  of  the  Years  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Carlijle ;  to  the  End  that  He  might  receive  one 
Moiety  of  thofe  Profits  which  fhould  arife  to  the  Earl,  and  which  had  been 
affigned  to  him  with  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  the  late  King*  and  of 
his  Majefty  that  now  is ;  upon  which  He  had  undertaken  that  Voyage,  and 
fpent  fo  much  of  his  Eftate. 

The  Earl  of  Carlijle ,  whilft  this  Contention  was  depending,  died,  and 
by  his  Will  devifed  his  Intereft  in  the  Barbadoes  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul ,  who 
10,  likewife  petitioned  the  King  for  the  Prefervation  of  his  Right :  But  neither 
He,  nor  the  Perfon  under  whom  He  claimed,  had  any  Pretence  till  all  the 
Debts  fhould  be  fatisfied ;  nor  did  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  demand  any  Thing 
till  then,  but  believed  the  Profit  would  arife  yearly  to  fo  much,  that  the 
Debts  would  quickly  be  fatisfied,  and  then  the  Whole  was  to  come  to  him. 

There  was  another  Title  that  preceded  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  s,  which  was 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough ,  who  alleged,  and  proved  it  to  be  true, 
“  that  the  Barbadoes  and  thofe  adjacent  Iflands  were  firft  granted  by  the  King 
“  to  his  Grandfather  the  Earl  of  Marlborough ,  who  was  then  Lord  High 
££  Treafurer  of  England ,  before  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  had  any  Pretence  there- 
zo  ££  unto ;  and  that  the  Lord  Treafurer  had  afterwards  confented  that  the  fame 
££  fhould  be  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlijle ,  upon  a  full  Contra#,  that  He 
“  Jhould  firjl  receive  Jor  ever  the  Sum  oj  three  hundred  Pounds  by  the  Tear  out 
<£ of  the  firft  Profits  ofi  the  Plantations  •  which  Sum  of  three  hundred  Pounds 
“  had  never  been  yet  paid :  And  therefore  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  defired, 
“  as  Heir  to  his  Grandfather,  to  have  Satisfaction  for  the  Arrears,  and  that 
“  the  growing  Rent  might  be  fecured  to  him.” 

The  Creditors  were  of  two  Kinds :  The  firft,  and  who  had  firft  peti¬ 
tioned  the  King,  as  was  faid  before,  had  an  Aftignment  made  to  them  by 
the  Executors  and  Truftees  of  the  Earl  of  Carlijle  upon  his  Will,  and  who 
?o  at  his  Death  owed  them  the  full  Sum  of  fifty  thoufand  Pounds  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  other  Creditors  confifted  of  feveral  Tradefmen  and  Artificers, 
to  whom  the  faid  Earl  was  indebted  for  Wares  and  Goods  which  They  had 
delivered  for  his  Ufe;  and  of  feveral  Servants  for  their  Arrears  of  Wages: 
And  all  thofe  had,  during  the  late  Troubles,  exhibited  their  Bill  in  Chan¬ 
cery  againft  the  Executors  and  Overfeers  of  the  late  Earl,  and  had  obtained 
a  Decree  in  that  Court  for  their  Satisfaction  out  of  the  Profits  of  thofe  Plan¬ 
tations  (which  Decree  ftood  confirmed  by  the  late  A#  of  Judicial  Proceed¬ 
ings)  ;  and,  as  He  remembered,  their  Debts  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand 
Pounds  or  thereabout.  None  of  the  Creditors  in  general,  of  one  or  the  other 
4c  Sort,  had  ever  received  one  Shilling  from  the  Time  that  the  Earl  had  firft 
afligned  it. 

The  Planters  infifted  pofitively,  <£  that  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Earl 
“of  Carlijle  by  the  King  was  void  in  Point  of  Law:”  For  which  their 
Council  alleged  many  Reafons.  And  having  fpent  much  Time  upon  that 
Argumentation,  They  concluded  with  two  humble  Propofitions  to  the  King, 
(i.)  ct  That  his  Majefty  would  give  them  Leave  to  profecute  in  his  Name 
<£  in  the  Exchequer,  and  at  their  own  Charge,  to  repeal  that  Grant  to  the 
££  Earl  of  Carlijle ;  by  which  They  fhould  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  Power 
££  and  Opprefiion  which  would  be  exercifed  upon  them  under  the  Colour  of 
5o  “  that  Charter,  and  his  Majefty  might  receive  a  great  Benefit  to  himlelf,  by 
££  taking  the  Sovereignty  into  his  own  Hands,  to  which  it  belonged.  And 
££  in  that  Cafe  They  offered  in  their  own  Names,  and  for  the  reft  of  the 
££  Planters  who  were  in  the  Ifland,  to  confent  to  an  Impofition  of  fo  much 
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££  in  the  Hundred,  which  They  confidently  averred  would  amount  in  the 
“  Year  to  ten  thoufand  Pounds  at  the  leaft: ;  out  of  which  his  Majefty’s  Go- 
£C  vernour  might  be  well  fupported,  and  his  Majefty  difpofe  of  the  Overplus 
££  as  He  fhould  think  fit.”  (2.)  u  If  his  Majefty  would  not  fuffer  the  Charter 
<£  to  be  repealed,  that  He  would  leave  thofe  who  claimed  under  the  Earl 
“  of  Carlijles  Patent  to  their  Remedy  at  Law,  and  leave  the  Planters  to 
“  their  own  Defence;  which  They  hoped  in  Juftice  could  not  be  denied  to 
“  them,  fince  They  alone  had  been  at  the  Charge  to  fettle  the  Plantation, 

“  which  brought  every  Year  fo  great  a  Revenue  to  the  Crown,  when  the 
“  Earl  had  not  been  at  the  leaft  Expenfe  thereupon :  And  if  his  Majefty  1© 
£c  fhould  not  afiifl  their  Pretences  with  his  Royal  Authority,  They  muff  all 
<c  quit  the  Plantation.” 

These  being  the  feveral  Pretences  of  the  feveral  Perfons,  and  Nothing 
being  to  be  done  by  Agreement  between  themfelves,  their  Interefts  being  fo 
diftinCt  and  inconfiftent  with  each  other;  his  Majefty  thought  fit,  in  the 
firft:  Place,  to  refer  the  Consideration  of  the  Validity  and  Legality  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  to  his  Council  at  Law ;  who,  upon  full  Deliberation  and  after  the  Hearing 
of  all  Parties,  returned  their  Opinion  “  that  their  Patent  was  void,  and  that 
“  his  Majefty  might  take  the  fame  into  his  own  Power.”  This  Report  was 
no  fooner  made  to  his  Majefty,  but  that  He  very  gracioufly  declared,  ££  that 
££  He  would  not  receive  from  hence  any  Benefit  or  Advantage  to  himlelf, 

££  until  all  their  Pretences  had  received  Satisfaction ;  and  that  He  would  make 
££  no  farther  Ufe  of  avoiding  the  faid  Charter,  than  to  difpofe  the  Profits  of 
££  the  Plantation  to  thofe,  who  in  juftice  had  any  Pretence  in  Law  or 
££  Equity  to  receive  the  fame :  And  therefore  that  the  Lord  Willoughby 
££  fhould  proceed  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Barbadoes ,  and  fhould  receive  ac- 
£C  cording  to  his  Bargain  a  Moiety  of  the  Profits ;  and  that  the  other  Part 
££  fhould  be  difpofed  of  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Debts  and  other  Incum- 
*£  brances.”  In  Order  to  which,  his  Majefty  appointed  the  fame  Committee 
of  the  Lords  to  meet  again,  and  to  adjuft  the  feveral  Proportions.  ?o 

When  They  met  again,  They  had  all  the  Perfons  concerned  with  them, 
or  ready  to  be  called  in  upon  any  Occafion ;  and  They  all  appeared  very 
glad  that  the  King  had  taken  the  Care  and  Protection  of  the  Plantation  upon 
himfelf,  which  was  all  the  Security  the  Planters  had  or  could  defire.  And 
the  Lords  firft  Care  was,  to  make  fome  Computation  that  might  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  as  the  yearly  Revenue  that  would  arife  upon  the  Impofition 
within  the  Ifland.  But  the  Planters  would  not  be  drawn  to  any  particular 
Agreement  in  that  Point,  not  fo  much  as  to  confent  to  what  fhould  be  im- 
pofed  upon  every  Hundred ;  but  on  the  Contrary  declared,  ££  that  too  much 
££  had  been  undertaken  in  that  Kind  by  one  of  their  own  Number,  Mr. 

££  Kendall ,  in  his  Difcourfe  before  the  King  in  the  Council,”  and  declared 
£c  that  the  Plantation  could  not  bear  the  Impofitiop  He  had  mentioned. 

<c  That  whatfoever  was  to  be  done  of  that  Nature  was  to  be  tranfaCfed  by  an 
££  Affembly  in  the  Bland  :  And  that  all  that  They  could  promife  for  them- 
££  felves  was,  that  They  would  ufe  their  utmofl:  Endeavours  with  their  Friends 
t£  in  the  Bland,  that  when  the  Lord  Willoughby  fhould  arrive  there  and  call 
££  an  Afiembly,  They  fhould  confent  to  as  great  an  Impofition  as  the  Planta- 
££  tion  would  bear;  by  which,”  They  faid,  ££  a  good  Revenue  would  arile 
££  to  the  King  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid.” 

The  Creditors  had  great  Reafon  to  be  glad  of  the  Refolution  his  Majefty  ^ 
had  taken:  For  though  it  would  be  a  long  Time  before  They  could  be 
fully  fatisfied  out  of  a  Moiety  of  the  Profits,  though  it  fhould  arife  to  the 
higheft  Computation,  yet  in  Time  They  fhould  receive  all,  and  fhould  every 
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Year  receive  fome;  which  would  leflen  their  Debt,  and  relieve  thofe  who 
were  in  the  higheft  Neceffities,  of  which  there  was  a  great  Number.  Whereas 
They  had  hitherto  in  fo  many  Years  received  not  one  Penny :  And  it  was 
evident,  that  without  his  Majefty’s  Authority  They  never  fhould,  fince  the 
Planters  were  refolved  never  to  confent  to  any  Impofition,  nor  fubmit  to  any 
Authority  that  fhould  be  exercifed  under  the  Earl  of  Car lijle  s  Patent,  with¬ 
out  a  due  Courfe  of  Law ;  the  Way  to  obtain  which  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  out.  And  They  underftood  well  enough,  that,  without  his 
Majefty’s  Grace  and  Bounty  to  them,  the  Repeal  or  avoiding  the  Earl  of 
io  Carlife  s  Patent  would  put  a  quick  End  to  all  their  Pretences. 

The  greateft  Difficulty  that  did  arife  was  from  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul ,  to 
whom  the  laft  Earl  of  Carlijle  had  devifed  thefe  Iftands  by  his  Will :  And 
He  had  a  great  Mind  to  go  thither  himfelf,  and  take  Pofieffion  of  his  Right ; 
and  his  Council  had  perfuaded  him,  “  that  the  King’s  Charter  granted  to  the 
“  firft  Earl  of  Carlijle  was  good  and  valid  in  Law,  and  that  They  believed 
<£  They  could  defend  and  maintain  it  in  any  Court  of  Juftice.”  Then  his  own 
Eftate  in  Scotland  was  fo  totally  loft  by  the  Iniquity  of  the  Time,  and  his 
Father’s  having  fo  frankly  declared  himfelf  for  the  King,  when  very  few  of 
that  Nation  loft  any  Thing  for  their  Loyalty,  that  He  had  very  little  left  to 
*o  fupport  himfelf ;  and  therefore  was  willing  to  retire  into  any  Place  abroad, 
where  He  might  find  but  a  bare  Subfiftance.  But  when  He  confidered 
again,  that  He  could  have  no  Pretence  to  any  Thing  till  after  the  Creditors 
were  fully  fatisfied,  and  how  long  it  was  like  to  be  before  They  could  be 
fatisfied,  there  remaining  ftill  due  to  the  Creditors  of  Both  Kinds  no  lefs  than 
fourfcore  thoufand  Pounds,  Principal-Money  ;  He  did  not  believe  that  his  in¬ 
filling  upon  the  Patent  would  be  worth  the  Charge  and  Hazard  He  muft 
inevitably  be  put  to :  And  therefore,  upon  farther  Deliberation  with  his 
Friends,  He  willingly  referred  himfelf  and  all  his  Intereft  to  the  King’s  gra¬ 
cious  Determination,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  Pretenders  and  interefted  Perlbns 
30  had  done. 

The  Cafe  being  thus  fully  ftated  to  the  Lords,  and  every  Man’s  Intereft 
and  Pretence  clearly  appearing  before  them,  They  confidered  ferioufiy 
amongft  themfelves  what  They  might  reafonably  propofe  to  the  feveral  Per- 
fons,  in  Order  to  their  Agreement  amongft  themfelves ;  or,  that  proving  in¬ 
effectual,  what  Advice  They  might  reafonably  give  his  Majefty.  They  were 
unanimoufiy  of  Opinion,  “  not  to  advife  his  Majefty  to  caufe  the  Patent  to  be 
££  called  in  Queftion  :  For  though  They  doubted  not,  upon  the  Opinion  of 
££  his  learned  Council,  that  the  fame  would  be  judged  void  and  illegal;  yet 
££  They  did  not  think  it  a  feafonable  Time,  when  the  Nation  was  fo  aCtive  and 
induftrious  in  foreign  Plantations,  that  They  fhould  fee  a  Charter  or  Patent 
££  queftioned  and  avoided,  after  it  hath  been  fo  many  Years  allowed  and  coun- 
<£  tenanced,  and  under  which  it  hath  fo  long  flouriffied,  and  was  almoft  grown 
££  to  Perfection.  And  that  fince  his  Majefty  had  declared,  that ,  notwithftandmg 
££  any  Right  of  his  own ,  all  pojftble  Care  floould  be  take?!  for  the  Satisfaction  of 
“  the  Creditors ,  as  well  as  for  the  Prefervation  and  Support  of  the  Plantation ; 
££  it  would  be  equally  equitable  and  honourable  in  his  Majefty,  not  to  leave  the 
££  Earl  of  Kinnoid  the  only  Perfon  unconfidered,  and  bereaved  of  all  his  Pre- 
££  tence.  But  that  They  would  humbly  move  his  Majefty,  that  He  would  gra- 
££  cioufly  vouchfafe  to  affign  fome  prefent  Maintenance  to  the  faid  Earl,  which 
50 ££  his  unhappy  Condition  required,  out  of  the  Revenue  that  fhould  be  there  fet- 
£t  tied,  and  until  the  Debts  fhould  be  paid  ;  and  that  after  that  Time  fuch  an 
£c  Augmentation  might  be  made  to  him,  as  his  Majefty  in  his  Royal  Bounty 
££  fhould  think  fit :  In  Confideration  whereof,  the  Earl  fhould  procure  the 
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“  Patent  to  be  brought  in  and  furrendered  which  He  promifed  fhould  be 
done  accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  Settlement  fhould  be  made  of  that  Propor¬ 
tion  which  fhould  be  afiigned  to  him. 

“  That  the  Lord  Willoughby  fhould  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  his  former  Con¬ 
te  trad  with  the  Earl  of  Car  life ,  and  approved  by  his  Majefty,  during  the  Re¬ 
tt  mainder  of  thofe  Years  which  are  not  yet  expired ;  that  He  fhould  make 
“  what  Hafte  He  could  thither,  and  call  an  AfTembly,  to  the  End  that  fuch 
“  an  Impofition  might  be  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  to  his  Majefly  as  fhould  be 
“  reafonable,  in  Confideration  of  the  great  Benefit  They  had  already  and 
“  fhould  ftill  enjoy,  in  being  continued  and  fecured  in  their  feveral  Planta-  >=> 
ct  tions,  in  which  as  yet  They  were  as  it  were  but  Tenants  at  Will,  having 
<{  no  other  Pretence  of  Right  but  the  PofTeflion  :  And  therefore,  that  thofe 
“  Merchants  and  Planters  who  had  petitioned  the  King  fhould,  according  to 
<(  their  Obligation  and  Promife  made  by  them  to  his  Majefly,  ufe  all  their 
“  Credit  with  thofe  in  the  Ifland,  that  the  Impofition  might  arife  to  fuch  a 
“  Proportion,  that  the  Revenue  might  anfwer  the  Ends  propofed ;  and  that 
“  one  Moiety  of  that  Revenue  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  the  Lord  Willoughby 
££  for  his  Term.” 

“  That  the  Annuity  of  three  hundred  Pounds  by  the  Year  fhould  be  paid 
££  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough ,  according  to  the  original  Contract  mentioned  io 
££  before;  and  that  the  A  Alignment,  that  his  Majefly  would  like  wife  be  pleafed 
<£  to  make  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul^  fhould  be  firft  paid :  And  then  that  the 
“  Remainder  of  that  Moiety  fhould  be  received  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Creditors. 

££  And  that  when  the  Lord  Willoughby  s  Term  fhould  be  expired,  his  Majefty 
£C  fhould  be  defired,  after  the  Refervation  of  fo  much  as  He  fhould  think  fit 
<£  for  the  Support  of  his  Governour,  that  all  the  Remainder  might  be  conti- 
<£  nued  towards  the  Creditors,  until  their  juft  Debts  fhould  be  paid.” 

These  Particulars  appearing  reafonable  to  the  Lords,  all  Perfons  con¬ 
cerned  were  called,  and  the  fame  communicated  to  them,  who  appeared  all 
well  contented :  And  thereupon  the  Lords  refolved  to  prelent  the  fame  to  3c 
his  Majefty,  which  They  did  accordingly  at  the  Board;  and  his  Majefty 
with  a  full  Approbation  and  Advice  of  the  whole  Council  ratified  the  fame. 
Whereupon  that  Order  was  made  by  the  King  in  Council,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  Particulars  mentioned  before  ;  which  was  delivered  to  the  Lord 
Willoughby ,  with  his  Majefty ’s  exprefs  Command,  “  that  He  fhould  fee  it 
££  punctually  and  precifely  executed ;”  and  the  like  Order  was  delivered  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  every  other  Perfon  mentioned,  who  defired  the 
fame:  To  which  Order  He  did  for  the  more  Certainty  refer  himfelf,  being 
in  no  Degree  confident  (having  then  no  other  Help  than  his  Memory),  that  all 
was  fet  down  with  that  Exadtnefs  as  it  ought  to  be.  And,  He  laid,  as  He  4° 
had  throughout  the  whole  Affair  taken  very  great  Pains  to  reduce  it  to  that 
Agreement,  which  at  that  Time  feemed  to  be  fatisfa&ory  to  all  the  Perfons 
concerned,  fo  He  had  not  the  leaft  Temptation  of  particular  Benefit  to 
himfelf ;  and  He  did  ftill  believe  it  to  be  very  juft,  reafonable,  and 
agreeable  to  his  Majefty’s  Juftice  and  Goodnefs,  all  Circumftances  being 
confidered.  And  though  it  may  be,  in  Stri&nefs  of  Law,  and  by  the 
avoiding  the  Grant  made  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle ,  his  Majefty  might  have 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  whole  Illand,  without  any  tender  Confideration  of 
the  Planters  or  the  Creditors ;  He  faid,  He  was  not  afhamed  that  He  had 
never  given  his  Majefty  that  or  the  like  Counfel,  in  that  or  any  other  Matter  p 
of  the  like  Nature ;  and  if  He  had,  He  was  confident  his  Majefty  would 
have  abhorred  it,  and  not  have  thought  the  better  of  him  for  giving  it. 
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The  other  Part  of  that  Article,  That  He  had  caufed  fuch  as  complained 
of  the  arbitrary  Government  in  the  Plantations  before  the  King  and  Council \ 
to  be  long  imprijoned  for  Jo  doing ,  did  refer,  I~Ie  fuppofed,  to  the  Commit¬ 
ment  of  one  Farmer ;  who,  being  fent  over  a  Prifoner  by  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  in  a  Ship  that  came  from  thence,  made  his  Appearance  at  Oxford , 
his  Majefty  being  then  there  in  the  Sicknefs-Time,  which,  He  faid,  was  the 
firft  Moment  that  He  had  ever  heard  of  the  Man  or  the  Matter.  And  at  the 
fame  Time  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  received  a  Letter  from  the  Lord 
Willoughby ,  which  was  fent  by  the  fame  Ship,  in  which  his  Lordfhip  had 
10  fent  a  diredl,  full  Charge  of  Mutiny,  Sedition  and  Treafon,  againft  the  faid 
Farmer ;  and  by  his  Letter  informed  the  Secretary  of  all  his  Behaviour  and 
Carriage,  with  all  the  Circumftances  thereof ;  and  “  that  He  had,  by  his 
“  feditious  Practices,  prevailed  fo  far  upon  a  difafte&ed  Party  in  that  Illand, 
<£  that  the  Lord  Willoughby  found  himfelf  obliged  in  the  Inflant  to  fend  him 
<c  on  Board  the  Ship,  without  which  He  did  apprehend  a  general  Revolt  in 
££  the  Bland  from  his  Majefty’s  Obedience:”  And  He  did  therefore  deftre, 
t£  that  Farmer  might  not  be  buffered  to  return  thither  before  the  Bland 
ct  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  better  Temper.”  The  Man  was  called  in  before 
the  King  and  Council,  and  the  Charge  that  the  Lord  Willoughby  had  fent 
ioread  to  him,  the  greateft  Part  whereof  He  could  not  deny;  and  in  his 
Difcourfe  upon  it  He  behaved  himfelf  fo  peremptorily  and  infolently  before 
the  King,  that  his  Majefty  thought  it  very  neceffary  to  commit  him;  nor  did 
any  one  Counfellor  then  prefent  appear  to  think  otherwife. 

And  He  did  confefs,  that  the  difcharging  him  from  his  Imprifonment  was 
Tome  Time  afterwards  moved,  and  that  He  was  always  againft  his  Difcharge; 
being  of  Opinion  that  it  would  be  impoftible  for  the  Lord  Willoughby ,  or 
any  other  Governour  in  any  of  the  Plantations,  to  prefer ve  his  Majefty ’s  Right 
and  to  fupport  the  Government,  if  He  fhould  be  fo  far  difcountenanced, 
that  a  Man,  being  fent  over  by  him  as  a  Prifoner  under  fo  particular  and 
30  heinous  a  Charge,  fhould  be  upon  his  Appearance  here  fet  at  Liberty.  But 
his  Opinion  was,  ££  that  He  fhould  be  fent  back  a  Prifoner  thither,  that  He 
“  might  be  tried  by  the  Law  and  Juftice  of  the  Bland,  and  receive  condign 
c£  Punifhment  for  his  Offence :”  And,  He  faid,  He  could  not  deny  but 
that  He  was  ftill  of  the  fame  Opinion ;  and,  if  it  were  an  Errour,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Underftanding,  which  was  not  in  his  Power 
to  reform. 

He  faid,  what  He  had  here  let  down  was  all  that  occurred  to  his  Me¬ 
mory  with  Reference  to  the  Bland  of  the  Barbadoes ,  which  being  not  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  in  the  Article,  but  comprehended  under  the  general 
^oExpreffion  of  his  Majefty’s  foreign  Plantations,  and  fecretly  and  malicioufly 
inftnuated  in  private  Difcourfes,  He  took  himfelf  to  be  obliged  to  give  fome 
Anfwer  to  what,  how  generally  foever,  had  been  charged.  And  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  imputed  as  a  Crime  to  him,  if  He  had  taken  more  Pains 
than  other  Men  in  that  important  Service  of  his  Majefty  concerning  his  foreign 
Plantations,  which  He  did  not  think  had  been  enough  taken  to  Heart :  And 
if  his  Deftre  and  Readinefs  to  take  any  Pains,  or  give  any  Afftftance  to  the 
Advancement  of  that  Service,  had  induced  many  Perfons  to  apply  themfelves 
to  him  on  thofe  Occaftons,  He  hoped  it  fhould  not  be  charged  upon  him 
as  Over- Activity,  or  Ambition  to  engrofs  more  Buftnefs  into  his  Hands  than 
foHe  was  entitled  to ;  for  which  He  had  this  Excufe  to  make  for  himfelf,  that 
He  found  the  Pains  He  took  to  be  acceptable  to  his  Majefty.  And  He  was 
fo  far  from  having  any  particular  Deftgn  of  Advantage  to  himfelf,  that  He 
did  profeft  and  declare,  that  from  all  or  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Plantations  He 
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never  had  the  leaft  Reward,  or  lead  Prefent  made  to  him ;  except  that 
the  now  Lord  Willoughby  once  told  him,  “  that  his  Brother  had  fent  over 
ic  fome  Pieces  of  the  fpeckled  Wood  which  grows  in  Surinam ,  with  Direc- 
“  tion,  that  if  He  liked  it  He  might  have  what  He  would  of  it;”  where¬ 
upon  He  had  fome  Pieces  of  it,  which  Pie  thought  might  have  been  ap^ 
plied  to  the  making  of  Cabinets  or  the  adorning  of  Wainfcot  (but  as  they 
were  very  fmall,  fo  the  Middle  of  every  Piece  was  wind-fhaken  and  rotten, 
that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any  conftderable  Ufe) ;  and  except  fome 
Blocks  of  Walnut-Tree  which  the  Governour  of  Virginia  fent  to  him,  and 
of  which  He  made  fome  Table-Boards  and  Frames  for  Chairs;  the  Work-  io 
manfhip  whereof  coft  much  more  than  the  Wood  was  worth.  And  thefe 
two  Particulars  contained  all  the  Rewards  and  Prefents  or  Profit,  that  ever 
He  received  from  all  his  Majefty’s  Plantations,  or  any  Body  to  his  Ufe. 

The  Tenth  Article  was,  1 hat  He  did  rejeSl  and  frujlrate  a  Propofal 
and  Undertaking  approved  by  his  Majefty, for  the  Prefervation  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Chriftophers,  and  reducing  the  French  Plantations  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  s  Obedience ,  after  the  Commiffions  were  drawn  for  that  Purpofe ; 
which  was  the  Occafion  of  fuch  great  Lojfes  and  Damages  in  thofe  Parts. 

T  o  which  He  anfwered,  that  He  never  did  rejedt  or  fruffrate  any  fuch 
Propofal  or  Undertaking,  never  taking  upon  him  in  the  leaft  Degree  to 
make  a  Judgment  of  Enterprifes  of  that  Nature;  nor  was  ever  any  fuch 
Propolition  made  to  him.  But  He  did  very  well  remember,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  himfelf  did  once  deliver  to  the  Council  a  Paper,  which  He  faid  one 
of  his  Servants  (Mr.  Marfh)  had  prefented  to  him,  containing  fome  Pro- 
pofitions  for  Ships  and  Men  to  be  fent  by  his  Majefty  for  the  Recovery  of 
St.  Chriftophers,  which  had  been  newly  taken  by  the  French.  Upon  the 
reading  which  Paper  and  Propofttions,  the  fame  were  referred  to  the  Con- 
fideration  of  the  General,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  who  were  to  confer  with  Mr.  Marjh ,  and  fuch  others  as 
joined  with  him.  And  They  were  at  the  fame  Time  appointed  to  confider  3Q 
of  another  Propolition  delivered  in  Writing  by  the  now  Lord  Willoughby , 
and  fome  Merchants  of  London  who  were  Planters  in  the  Barbadoes ,  for 
the  fupplying  and  better  fecuring  that  Ill  and,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  Caribbee 
Ulands ;  and  for  the  reducing  and  recovering  any  of  them  which  were  or 
might  be  taken  by  the  Enemy.  Upon  the  latter  of  which  Somewhat  was 
afterwards  done :  And  if  the  other  concerning  Nevis  and  St.  Chriftophers 
was  rejected,  of  which,  He  faid,  He  knew  Nothing,  He  prefumed  it 
was,  becaufe  it  either  appeared  unpradticable,  or  not  conliftent  with  his 
Majefty’s  other  Affairs. 

The  Eleventh  Article  was,  That  He  advifed  and  effected  the  Sale  of  40 
Dunkirk  to  the  French  King ,  being  Part  of  his  Majefty  s  Dominions , 
together  with  the  Ammunition ,  Artillery ,  and  all  Sorts  of  Stores  there ; 
and  for  no  greater  Value  than  the  faid  Ammunition ,  Artillery  and  Stores 
were  worth. 

His  Anfwer.  This  whole  Tranfadlion  of  the  Sale  of  Dunkirk ,  with  all  the  Circum- 
ftances,  is  fo  fully  related  in  this  Difcourfe,  in  the  Place  and  at  the  Time 
when  this  Affair  was  tranfadled  *,  that  any  Repetition  here  is  to  no  Pur¬ 
pofe  :  And  whofoever  turns  back  and  reads  it  will  clearly  fee,  that  He  had 
no  Hand  in  the  Counfel ;  though  He  is  far  from  condemning  it,  or  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  was  not  neceffary,  as  his  Majefty’s  Affairs  at  that  Time 
flood.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  Treatment  He  received  after 
his  coming  into  France  was  an  unqueftionable  Evidence,  that  that  King  did 
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never  take  himfelf  to  be  beholden  to  him  for  that  or  any  other  Service ;  as 
in  Truth  He  never  was. 

Th«  Twelfth  Article  was,  That  He  did  unduly  caufe  his  Majefly  s  The  twelfth 
Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  one  Dr.  Crowther  Article' 
to  he  altered ,  and  the  Enrollment  thereof  to  be  unduly  razed. 

To  which  He  faid,  that  when  He  heard  of  this  Charge,  He  could  not  His  Anfwer. 
comprehend  what  the  Meaning  thereof  was,  being  moll  affined  that  He  had 
never  caufed  any  Alteration  to  be  made  in  any  of  his  Majefly  s  Letters  Patents 
under  the  Great  Seal^  or  the  Enrollment  thereof  to  be  razed.  But  upon 
io  Inquiry  He  was  informed,  that  Dr.  Crowther ,  who  was  Chaplain  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York ,  and  had  attended  upon  his  Perfon  during 
the  whole  Time  that  his  Highnefs  was  beyond  the  Seas,  upon  his  Majefty’s 
Return  into  England ,  had  obtained  from  the  King  his  Royal  Prefentation 
to  the  Parfonage  of  Treddington  in  the  County  of  TV orcefler ;  which  Pre¬ 
fentation,  according  to  Courfe,  palled  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

That  when  He  brought  his  Action  againft  the  Intruder,  who  refufed  to 
give  him  Pofteffion,  and  the  Record  was  carried  down  to  the  Allizes  in  the 
County;  when  the  Dodtor’s  Council  were  to  open  his  Title,  and  there¬ 
upon  to  produce  the  King’s  Prefentation,  They  found  upon  Perufal  thereof, 

1o  that  either  by  Milinformation  or  Negligence  of  the  Clerk,  inftead  of  the 
County  of  Worcefler ,  where  the  Redtory  was,  the  County  of  Warwick  was 
inferted :  Upon  which  Miftake  the  Doctor  was  neceffitated  to  be  nonluited. 

And  thereupon  He  forthwith  made  a  Journey  to  London  to  advife  with  his 
Council,  and  the  moll:  experienced  Clerks,  how  to  recover  the  Misfortune 
that  had  befallen  him,  and  that  his  Majefty’s  Right  might  not  be  deftroyed 
by  fuch  an  Overlight  in  the  Clerk.  And  it  feems  He  was  by  them  ad- 
vifed,  as  the  ufual  Way  in  Cafes  of  that  Nature,  to  petition  the  King, 

<£  that  in  his  Majelly’s  Prefence  the  Prefentation  might  be  mended,  and 
“  Worcefter  inferted  inftead  of  Warwick ,  and  that  thereupon  the  Great 
50 a  Seal  might  be  again  affixed  to  it;”  all  which  was  done  accordingly,  as 
in  fuch  Cafes  is  ufual. 

The  Thirteenth  Article  was,  That  He  had  in  an  arbitrary  Way  ex- m thirteenth 
amined  and  drawn  into  ^uejlion  divers  of  his  Majefly  s  Subje&s  con-Artue' 
cerning  their  Lands ,  Tenements ,  Goods  and  Chattels ,  and  Properties ; 
determined  thereof  at  the  Council-Table,  and  flopped  Proceedings  at  Law , 
and  threatened  fome  that  pleaded  the  Statute  of  17  Car. 

To  this  He  faid,  He  mull  here  again  lament  his  own  Misfortunes,  that  His  Anjwer. 
He  was  expofed  to  publick  Reproach  under  a  general  odious  Charge,  with¬ 
out  inferting  any  one  Particular  to  which  He  might  make  his  Defence.  He 
40  had  therefore  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  He  was  very  innocent  as  to  any 
Crime  laid  to  his  Charge  in  that  Article :  And  that  He  had  been  fo  far 
from  examining  and  drawing  into  Lfuejlion  any  of  his  Majefly  s  Subjects  con¬ 
cerning  their  Lands ,  Tenements ,  Goods  and  Chattels ,  and  Properties ,  and 
determining  the  fame  at  the  Council-Table ,  and  flopping  Proceedings  at  Law ; 
that  He  did  not  know  or  believe,  that  any  one  Cafe  of  that  Nature  had 
been  ever  determined  there,  at  leaft  when  He  had  been  prefent.  That  He 
had  always  difcountenanced  fuch  Addreftes,  and  procured  all  Petitions  of 
that  Kind  to  be  rejected  as  often  as  they  have  been  tendered  :  And,  He 
faid,  He  took  himfelf  obliged  to  fay,  for  the  Vindication  of  his  Majefty’s 
5o  Honour  and  Juftice,  that  there  had  not  been  fo  many  Years  palled,  lince 
the  Erection  of  the  Council-Table,  with  fo  little  Difturbance  or  Difquiet  to 
the  Subjects  concerning  their  Lands,  Tenements,  Goods  and  Properties, 
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as  have  been  fince  his  Majefty’s  happy  Return;  nor  hath  the  ordinary 
Courfe  of  Proceedings  at  Law  been  lefs  obftrucfted. 

The fourteenth  The  Fourteenth  Article  was,  That  He  had  caufed  Quo  Warra*itos  to 

Ar!ule'  be  iffued  out  agamft  mofi  of  the  Corporations  in  England,  to  the  Intejit 

that  He  might  receive  great  Sums  op  Money  from  the?n  for  renewing 
their  Charters ;  which  when  They  complied  withal ,  He  caufed  the  / 'aid 
Quo  Warrantos  to  be  difcharged ,  and  Prof ecution  thereon  to  ceafe. 

His  Arjiuer.  To  this  He  anfwered,  That  He  never  caufed  any  uo  Warranto  to 
iflue  out  again!!  any  one  Corporation  in  England ,  but  by  his  Majefty’s  ex¬ 
press  Command,  or  by  Order  of  the  Board ;  which  was  always  upon  fome  i© 
Mifcarriage  or  Mifbehaviour  in  the  Corporation :  And  that  He  did  not  re¬ 
member  that  He  had  ever  moved  the  King  again!!  any  particular  Corpo¬ 
ration  but  that  of  Woodftock  ;  and  which  his  Duty  to  his  Majefty  had 
obliged  him  to  do,  being  intruded  by  his  Majefty  with  the  Command  of 
his  Houfe  and  Park  there,  and  being  his  Majefty’s  Steward  of  his  Majefty’s 
Honour  and  Manor  of  Woodftock ,  upon  which  that  Borough  had  always 
depended. 

He  faid,  his  Majefty  having  conferred  that  Charge  upon  him,  He  was 
no  fooner  pofteflfed  of  it  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lindfey ,  who  en¬ 
joyed  that  Place  before,  than  He  received  a  Petition  from  feveral  Inha-  xo 
bitants  and  Burgefles  of  the  Borough  of  Woodftock ,  who  complained, 

££  that  the  Mayor  and  Juftices  had  lately  procured  their  Charter  to  be  re- 
££  newed,  without  the  Privity  or  Confent  of  the  Borough  ;  and  that  under 
££  Pretence  of  renewing  it,  They  had  procured  many  new  Claufes  to  be  in- 
<£  ferted,  and  thereby  reduced  much  of  the  Government,  which  before  de¬ 
fended  on  the  whole  Corporation,  into  their  own  Hands;  and  had 
££  thereby  likewife  procured  a  Piece  of  Ground,  the  Benefit  whereof  did 
££  formerly  belong  to  all  the  Burgefles,  and  was  ufually  applied  to  the  Re- 
££  lief  of  fuch  of  them  who  were  decayed  in  their  Eftates,  to  be  now  granted 
££  to  the  Mayor  and  a  felebl  Number  of  the  Juftices,  and  the  Profits  thereof  3° 
££  to  be  at  their  Difpofal,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Borough  and  the 
££  Inhabitants  thereof.”  He  referred  this  Petition  to  Mr.  Juftice  Morton, 
who  lived  within  four  or  five  Miles  thereof,  and  defired  him  to  examine 
the  Truth  of  thofe  Allegations,  and  to  certify  him  whether  the  Complaints 
were  jufc  and  reafonable.  Whereupon  He  took  the  Pains  to  go  to  the 
Town,  and  to  confer  with  the  Mayor  and  Juftices,  and  heard  the  Alle¬ 
gations  of  the  Petitioners ;  and  upon  the  whole  Matter  certified,  £l  that  He 
££  found  feveral  important  Alterations  in  the  new  Charter  from  what  had 
££  been  in  the  old,  and  fome  new  Conceflions.” 

And  at  the  fame  Time  Sir  William  Fleetwood ,  who  was  Ranger  of  the  40 
Parks,  certified  him,  ££  that  fince  the  renewing  their  Charter,  the  Mayor 
££  and  Juftices  were  not  fo  good  Neighbours  to  his  Majefty’s  Game  as  They 
££  had  formerly  been,  and  had  withdrawn  many  o!  thofe  Services  which 
££  They  had  ufed  to  perform :  And  that  when  any  Trefpafles  were  cgm- 
££  mitted  by  thofe  of  the  Borough  upon  his  Majefty' s  Woods  or  Game,  which 
<£  happened  very  frequently,  and  Complaint  was  thereof  made  to  the  Mayor 
££  and  Juftices,  who  had  the  foie  Jurifdidtion  within  the  Borough;  there 
££  was  fo  flight  and  perfunblory  Examination  thereof,  that  the  Profecutors 
£c  were  wearied  out,  and  no  Juftice  could  be  obtained.” 

That  it  was  his  Duty  to  inform  the  King  of  thofe  Proceedings,  who  TO 
was  much  offended  thereat,  and  thereupon  gave  his  Direction  to  his  At¬ 
torney  General  to  bring  a  £{uo  W arranto ,  and  to  repeal  the  Charter  which 
had  been  fo  unduly  procured,  and  in  which  his  Majefty  had  been  fo  grofsly 
3  deceived 
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deceived  and  abufed :  And  He  did  believe  that  there  was  the  lefs  Vigour 
ufed  in  the  Profecution  of  that  Warranto ,  becaufe  the  Mayor  and 
Juftices  for  fome  Time  had  pretended  that  They  would  furrender  the  faid 
Charter,  and  receive  a  new  one  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  his  Majefty  thought 
fit,  though  They  afterwards  changed  their  Mind.  And  this  was  the  only 
Charter,  He  faid,  which  He  gave  Direction  for  the  Profecution  ofi 

Nor  did  He  ever  give  Order,  upon  the  Receipt  of  any  Money,  to 
difcharge  any  Quo  Warranto,  or  caufe  the  Profecutio?i  thereupon  to  ceafe  : 

Nor  did  He  ever  receive  the  lead:  Sum  of  Money  for  the  granting  or  re- 
io  newing  any  Charter,  other  than  the  ufual  Fees  received  for  the  fame  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper ,  and  accounted  to  the  Seal;  which  Fee,  as  He  did 
remember,  did  amount  to  thirteen  Shillings  and  four  Pence,  or  thereabouts. 

The  Fifteenth  Article  was,  I hat  He  procured  the  Bills  of  Settle- the  fifteenth 
ment  for  Ireland,  and  received  great  Sums  of  Mpney  for  the  fame ,  in  a  Artuh' 
moft  corrupt  and  unlawful  Manner. 

T o  this  Article  there  needs  no  other  Anfwer  than  what  is  contained  in  His  Anfwr. 
two  T  feveral  Places  of  this  Difcourfe,  in  which  fo  full  a  Relation  is  made 
of  the  whole  Settlement  of  Ireland ,  with  all  the  Circumftances  that  ac¬ 
companied  it,  that  it  would  be  to  no  Purpole  to  repeat  it  in  this  Place. 

10  And  therein  it  appears  what  Money  the  Chancellor  received  from  Ireland , 
and  how  He  came  to  receive  any,  and  by  what  Injuftice  He  came  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more ;  all  which  was  not  only  well  known  to  the  King  himfelf, 
but  to  very  many  of  thofe,  who  promoted  the  Accufation  diredlly  contrary 
to  what  They  knew  to  be  true. 

The  Sixteenth  Article  was,  1 hat  He  had  deluded  and  betrayed  his  Ma -  The fixteentb 
jefty  and  the  Nation ,  in  all  foreign  Treaties  and  Negotiations  relating  Articlt% 
to  the  late  War . 

To  which  He  faid,  that  He  did  heartily  wifli  that  thofe  particular  Treaties,  hu  $jwtr\ 
and  the  Particulars  in  thofe  Treaties,  had  been  mentioned,  wherein  it  was 
jo  conceived  that  He  had  deluded  and  betrayed  his  Majefty,  that  He  might  at 
large  have  fet  down  whatfoever  He  had  known  or  done  in  thofe  Treaties; 
and  then  it  would  eafily  have  been  made  appear,  how  far  He  had  been 
from  betraying  or  deluding  him.  That  it  was  never  any  Ambition  of  his 
own  that  brought  him  to  have  a  Part  in  any  Treaty:  He  faid,  God  knew, 
that  He  heartily  wifhed  to  have  meddled  in  Nothing,  but  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  great  Office  the  King  had  thought  fit  to  have  trufted  him  with. 

But  his  Majefty  had  then  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  him,  that  He  required  and 
commanded  his  Service  in  many  of  thofe  Treaties :  And  therefore  it  would 
be  neceflary  for  him,  according  to  the  Method  He  had  hitherto  ufed,  to 
4°  mention  every  particular  Treaty  that  had  been  entered  into  fince  the  Time 
of  his  Majefty’s  Return  into  England ,  and  the  Part  that  He  had  in  it ;  being 
ajs  willing  to  be  called  to  the  ftri&eft  Account  for  any  other  Treaty  He  had 
been  engaged  in  when  He  had  been  abroad,  or  for  any  Counfel  He  had  ever 
given  in  his  Life,  publick  or  private ;  wherein,  He  doubted  not,  He  ffiould 
be  found  to  have  behaved  himfelf  (according  to  the  weak  Abilities  God  had 
given  him)  with  Fidelity  to  his  Mafter,  and  with  all  imaginable  Affe&ion 
to  his  Country,  how  unhappily  foever  He  had  been  reprefented. 

The  firft  Treaty,  He  faid,  was  with  the  Crown  of  Portugal ;  in  which 
He  was  none  of  the  Commiffioners  who  treated,  and  was  only  prefent  when 
5°  any  Report  was  made  by  the  Commiffioners  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Council- 
Board,  where  all  the  Articles  were  debated ;  and  He  did  not  remember 
that  there  had  been  any  Difference  of  Opinion  upon  any  of  them :  And 
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that  Treaty  had  been  generally  held  the  bed  that  hath  been  made  with  any 
Crown,  the  Merchants  having  thereby  greater  Advantages  in  Trade  than 
They  have  in  any  other  Place,  befides  many  other  great  Benefits,  with  a  great 
Enlargement  of  his  Majefty’s  Empire. 

The  fecond  Treaty  was  with  the  States  of  the  U?tited  Provinces  ;  in  which 
likewife  He  was  none  of  the  Commifiioners  who  treated :  But  all  that  was 
by  them  tranfaded  was  ftill  brought  to  the  Council-Board,  and  debated 
there  in  his  Majefty’s  Prefence;  in  which  the  Rule  by  which  his  Majefty 
guided  himfelf  was,  that  He  would  not  remit  any  of  thofe  Conceftions  which 
had  been  formerly  made  by  them  in  their  laft  Treaty  with  Cromwell ;  and  r© 
their  Unwillingnefs  to  confent  to  that  was  the  Reafon  that  their  Ambafla- 
dours  proceeded  fo  fiowly.  And  his  Majefty  had  the  lefs  Reafon  to  be  feli¬ 
citous  for  Expedition,  becaufe  the  King  of  France  had  given  his  Royal  Word, 
and  propofed  it  himfelf,  £C  that  the  two  Crowns  might  proceed  in  the  feveral 
££  Treaties  with  the  Dutch  together,  that  fo  They  might  be  brought  to  thofe 
££  good  Conditions,  that  They  might  live  like  good  Neighbours  with  Both 
££  the  Crowns,  which,”  He  obferved,  ££  They  were  not  naturally  inclined  to 
££  do;”  and  promifed  pofitively,  ££  that  for  his  Part  He  would  not  conclude 
££  any  Thing  with  the  Dutch ,  before  He  had  entirely  communicated  the 
£t  fame  to  his  Majefty.”  Notwithftanding  which  Engagement,  France  en-  to 
tered  into  and  finifhed  their  Treaty ;  and  in  it  made  that  fecret  Article, 
which  They  declared  afterwards  to  be  the  Ground  of  their  Obligation  to 
afiift  the  Dutch  in  the  enfuing  War.  However,  his  Majefty  proceeded  not 
till  the  Holland  Ambafiadours  confented  to  all  that  had  been  before  granted 
to  Cromwell :  Which  being  done,  the  Peace  was  made  and  ratified  on  Both 
Sides ;  and  without  Doubt  was  with  more  Advantage  and  Honour  to  the 
Englijh ,  than  ever  had  been  provided  by  any  former  Treaty  between  the 
Crown  of  England  and  thofe  States. 

From  the  two  Crowns  of  Sweden  and  Ambafiadours  Extraordi¬ 

nary  arrived  at  London  fhortly  after  the  King’s  Return,  and  the  feveral  Treaties  30 
were  made  with  Both  thofe  Crowns  before  the  Departure  of  the  Ambafia¬ 
dours  :  In  neither  of  which  Treaties  the  Chancellor  was  a  Commifiioner, 
nor  knew  any  Thing  that  pafled  in  either,  but  as  it  was  reprefented  at 
the  Council-Board,  and  debated  in  his  Majefty’s  Prefence  ;  nor  did  He 
ever  hear  that  either  of  them  was  reckoned  a  difad vantageous  Treaty,  Both 
of  them  containing  as  much  Benefit  to  the  Englijh  as  any  Treaties  which 
had  been  made  before  with  thofe  Crowns.  He  faid,  it  was  very  true,  that 
there  were  feme  unufual  Exprefiions  of  Kindnefs  and  Friendftiip  in  the 
Treaty  with  Denmark ;  which,  in  Refpedt  of  that  King’s  being  at  that  Time 
in  a  very  low  Condition,  under  the  difad  vantageous  Conditions  of  the  Treaty  40 
at  Copenhagen  newly  fubmitted  to,  and  under  almoft  as  ill  a  Treaty  extorted 
from  that  Crown  by  the  Dutch ,  and  yet  being  in  terrible  Apprehenfion  of 
feme  new  Oppreflion  from  the  one  and  from  the  other,  the  Ambafladour 
did  very  earneftly  folicit  to  have  inferted ;  and  which  were  upon  great  De¬ 
liberation  allowed  and  inferted  by  his  Majefty’s  own  particular  Direction,  in 
Confideration  of  the  near  Alliance  in  Blood  between  his  Majefty  and  that  King, 
and  the  Civilities  and  Obligations  his  Majefty  had  received  from  De?7tnarky 
during  his  being  in  Holland  after  the  Murder  of  his  Father,  and  during  his 
being  in  Scotland ,  when  the  King  of  Denmark  fent  him  Horfes,  Arms  and 
Ammunition.  Of  which  his  Majefty  had  fo  great  a  Senfe,  that  He  was  *<> 
often  heard  to  fay,  t£  that  if  it  had  pleafed  God  to  have  brought  him  Home 
“  before  that  difadvantageous  Peace  at  Copenhagen  had  been  made”  (which 
had  been  done  by  the  Countenance  of  the  Englijh  Ships,  and  the  Threats 
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,  of  thofe  who  were  then  Ambaffadours  from  the  governing  Power  in  Eng¬ 
land )y  “  He  would  have  done  the  fieft  He  could  to  have  defended  and  pro- 
“  tested  him And  therefore  He  did  very  readily  yield  to  that  Article  drawn 
by  the  Ambaffadour ;  his  Majefty  declaring  at  the  fame  Time,  “  that  He 
<c  was  very  willing  that  thofe  Princes  who  were  Neighbours  to  Denmark ,  and 
“  from  whom  that  Kingdom  apprehended  new  Oppreffions,  fhould  know 
“his  Majefty ’s  Refolutions  to  fupport  that  King,  and  to  defend  him 
“  from  new  Injuries;”  to  which  the  Policy  of  his  Government,  as  well  as 
his  Friendfhip,  inclined  and  obliged  him ;  though  it  is  very  true,  the  King 
io  of  Denmark  did  fhortly  after  make  very  ill  Returns  to  his  Majefty  fgr  that 
his  fo  ftgnal  Affedtion.  . 

These  were  all  the  Treaties  made  by  the  King  before  the  War  with  the 
Dutch  (for  there  was  very  little  Progrefs  made  either  with  France  or  Spain 
for  the  Reafons  mentioned  before),  except  only  a  fhort  Treaty  with  the 
liledtor  of  Brandenburgh ;  which  Treaty  was,  for  the  moft  Part,  particular 
with  Reference  only  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  his  Majefty ’s  Nephew,  and  for 
the  better  ordering  his  Affairs.  In  which  Treaty  his  Majefty  likewife  employed 
five  or  fix  of  his  Council :  And  the  few  Articles  between  his  Majefty  and 
that  Eledtor  in  Point  of  State  were  likewife  tranfadled  by  them,  and  debated 
20  and  oonfidered  at  the  Council-Board,  and  in  which  all  Things  were  ijnferted 
for  his  Majefty ’s  Benefit  and  Service;  and  if  they  had  not  been  afterwards 
violated  by  the  Eledtor,  the  King  would  have  reaped  much  Fruit  and  Ad¬ 
vantage  even  from  that  Treaty.  ... 

After  the  War  was  entered  into  with  Holland ,  his  Majefty  lent  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry  to  Sweden ,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  to  Denmark ,  to  difpole  thole  two 
Crowns  to  a  Confidence  in  each  other,  and  then  to  difpofe  them  Both  to 
adhere  to  his  Majefty,  or  at  leaft  not  to  aflift  or  favour  the  Dutch.  The 
Treaty  with  Sweden  fucceeded  to  his  Majefty ’s  Wifh,  and  was  concluded 
in  a  League  defenfive,  very  much  to  the  King’s  Satisfadtion,  and  with  the 
3o full  Approbation  of  the  whole  Board;  that  Crown  having  manifefted  fo 
much  Affedtion,  and  luch  an  Inclination  to  an  entire  Conjundtion  with  him, 
that  upon  very  reafonable  Conditions  They  would  have  been  induced  to  have 
entered  into  a  League  offenfive,  and  even  into  the  prefent  War  againft  the 
Dutch:  In  Order  to  which,  They  lent  their  Ambaffadours  to  the  King  at 
the  fame  Time  when  Mr.  Coventry  returned,  and  They  became  the  Me¬ 
diators  for  the  Peace  ;  having  firft  declared  to  his  Majefty,  “  that  if  the 
.  <c  Treaty  fhould  prove  ineffedtual,  the  Crown  of  Sweden  would  immediately 
“join  with  his  Majefty  againft  the  Dutch  F  What  became  of  the  other 
Treaty  with  Denmark  is  publickly  known,  his  Majefty  having  declared  to 
40  all  the  World  how  perfidioully  He  was  treated  by  the  Dane. 

There  remains  only  one  other  Treaty  to  be  mentioned,  which  is  the  laft 
with  the  Dutch ,  upon  which  the  Peace  was  made :  And  therefore  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  fet  down  the  Inducements  to  that  Treaty,  the  whole  Pro¬ 
grefs  and  Conclufion  of  it ;  by  all  which  it  will  ealily  appear  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  neither  betrayed  nor  deluded  in  it,  or,  if  He  were,  that  it  was  not 
done  by  him. 

After  fo  many  Encounters  and  various  Succeffes  in  the  War,  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  a  much  greater  Expenfe  than  his  Majefty  at  his  firft  En¬ 
trance  into  it  was  perfuaded  it  would  coft  him ;  when  Fie  law  the  Strength 
jo  and  Power  of  the  Dutch  fo  much  increafed  by  the  Conjundtion  of  France 
and  Denmark ,  who  fupplied  them  with  Money,  Ships,  and,  what  They 
more  wanted,  with  Men  as  many  as  They  delired;  and  that  all  the  Propo- 
fitions  Fie  could  make  to  Spain  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  into  fuch 
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an  Alliance  with  him,  as  might  embark  them  againft  France ,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  was  evident  to  all  but  themfelves,  that  the  French  refolved  to 
break  the  Peace  with  them,  having  at  that  Time  published  thofe  Declara¬ 
tions  which  They  afterwards  made  the  Ground  of  the  War :  His  Majefty 
clearly  difcerned,  that  the  Dutch  grew  lefs  weary  of  the  War  than  They  had 
before  feemed  to  have  been ;  and  that  They  would  be  able,  with  that  Af- 
fiftance  and  Conjun&ion,  to  continue  the  War  with  lefs  Inconvenience  than 
his  Majefty  was  like  to  do. 

:  He  had  found  it  neceffary  for  {heightening  the  Trade  of  the  Enemy  (the 
depriving  them  of  which  could  only  induce  them  to  defire  a  Peace,  and 
which  He  could  not  do  by  the  Strength  of  his  own  Ships,  which  were  ftill 
kept  together  to  encounter  their  Fleet),  to  grant  Commiflions  upon  Letters 
of  Marque  to  as  many  private  Men  of  War  as  defired  the  fame,  and  with 
fuch  ftrid:  Orders  and  Limitations  as  are  neceffary  in  thofe  Cafes ;  and  He 
found  indeed  the  Advantage  very  great,  in  the  Damage  thofe  Men  of  War 
did  to  the  Enemy,  which  was  confiderable,  and  gave  them  great  Trouble. 
On  the  other  Side,  the  common  Seamen  chofe  much  rather  to  go  on  Board 
thofe  Men  of  War,  where  their  Profit  out  of  their  Shares  of  the  Booty  was 
greater,  and  their  Hazards  much  lefs,  than  in  the  King’s  Ships,  where  They 
got  only  Blows  without  Booty,  though  their  Pay  and  Provifions  were  much  20 
greater  than  they  had  been  in  any  former  Time :  So  that  when  the  Royal 
Fleet  was  to  be  let  out,  there  was  greater  Difficulty  in  procuring  Seamen 
and  Mariners  to  man  it. 

And  then,  whereas  the  Advancement  of  Trade  was  made  the  great  End 
of  the  War,  it  was  now  found  neceffary  to  fupprefs  all  Trade,  that  there 
might  be  Mariners  enough  to  furnifh  the  Ships  for  the  carrying  on  the  War. 
And  this  Inconvenience  produced  another  Mifchief :  For  by  the  great  Dimi¬ 
nution  and  even  Suppreffion  of  Trade,  there  was  likewife  fo  great  a  Fall  in 
the  Guftoms,  Excife,  and  all  other  Branches  of  the  King’s  Revenue,  that 
it  was  evident  enough  that  his  Majefty  would,  have  little  to  carry  on  the  War,  3° 
but  what  ffiould  arife  by  Impofition  in  Parliament  upon  the  People ;  who 
already  complained  loudly  of  the  Decay  of  their  Rents,  of  the  fmall  and  low 
Prices  which  their  Commodities  yielded  by  the  Ceffation  of  Trade,  and  e£* 
pecially  by  the  carrying  all  the  Money  in  Specie  from  the  feveral  Counties 
to  London ,  for  the  carrying  on  the  War.  And  the  Parliament  itfelf  ap¬ 
peared  fo  weary  of  it,  that  inftead  of  granting  a  new  Supply  proportionable 
to  the  Charge,  They  fell  upon  Expedients  to  raife  Money  by  the  Sale  of  Part 
of  the  King’s  Revenue,  which  was  already  too  fmall  to  fupport  the  ordinary 
and  neceffary  Expenfe  of  the  Crown. 

But  above  all,  his  Majefty  was  moft  difcouraged  by  the  extreme  Licenfe4° 
of  the  Seamen  in  general ;  but  efpecially  of  thole  who  were  called  Privateers, 
fet  out  in  the  particular  Ships  of  War  upon  Adventure,  who  made  no  Dif- 
tin&ion  between  Friends  and  Foes;  but,  as  if  the  Sea  had  been  their  own 
Quarters,  They  feized  upon  all  Ships  which  paffed  within  their  View,  and 
either  pillaged  them  entirely  and  fo  difmiffed  them  (which  They  ulually  did 
to  thofe  which  They  forefaw  would  be  delivered  by  the  Courfe  of  Juftice), 
or  elfe  brought  them  into  the  Harbours,  after  They  had  taken  from  them 
what  They  beft  liked.  And  then  the  formal  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  were  fo  dilatory,  and  involved  in  fo  many  Appeals,  that  the 
Profecution  of  Juftice  for  Injuries  received  grew  as  grievous  as  the  Injury  s° 
itfelf ;  which  drew  an  univerfal  Clamour  from  all  Nations,  “  that  without 
€i  being  Parties  to  the  War  They  were  all  treated  as  Enemies.” 
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France  had  made  the  Damage  They  had  this  Way  received,  and  the 
Interruption  of  their  Trade,  a  great  Part  of  their  Quarrel,  and  one  Ground 
of  their  Conjunction  with  the  Dutch .  From  Spain ,,  which  really  wilhed 
better  to  us  than  to  our  Enemies,  the  Complaints  were  as  great ;  “  that  their 
“  whole  Trade  was  deftroyed ;  their  Ships  of  Flanders ,  which  fupplied  Spain 
u  with  what  They  wanted  for  themfelves,  and  with  what  was  neceflary  for 
“  their  Trade  and  Intercourfe  with  the  Indies ,  were  all  taken  as  Dutch,  be- 
“caufe  it  was  very  hard  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their  Language:”  Which 
was  likewife  the  Cafe  of  all  the  Hanfe-'To'w?iS')  which  made  grievous  Com- 
ia  plaints,  and  had  without  Doubt  received  great  Damage.  Thofe  Princes  of 
Italy  whole  Dominions  reached  to  the  Sea,  as  the  two  Republicks  of  Ve - 
nice  and  Genoa ,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence ,  expoftulated  very  grievoufly  for 
their  Ships  taken  by  thofe  Freebooters  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland ,  Both 
which  Nations  enriched  themfelves  very  much  upon  fuch  Depredations.  And 
how  much  foever  the  Royal  Navy  was  weakened  every  Day,  the  Number  of 
thofe  Men  of  War  wonderfully  increafed ;  fo  that  thofe  Kind  of  Ships,  of 
England, ,  Scotland  and  Ireland, ,  covered  the  whole  Ocean  :  And  of  thofe 
Ships  which  were  taken  and  carried  into  Scotland  or  Ireland  (in  England 
there  were  many  Redeliveries),  it  was  obferved,  that  there  were  Fef 
20  tigia  nulla  retrorfum .  Even  Sweden  itlelf,  with  whom  a  new  ftridter  Al¬ 
liance  was  entered  into  at  that  Time,  with  as  fevere  Reftridtions  to  that  Li- 
cenfe  of  the  Men  of  War  as  could  be  contrived  for  the  Liberty  and  Security 
of  the  Trade  of  that  Crown,  complained  exceedingly  of  the  Violation  of  all 
thofe  Conceffions  and  Provilions,  and  that  their  Ships  were  every  Day  taken 
and  plundered.  And  this  univerfal  Complaint  began  to  awaken  all  Princes 
to  a  Jealoufy,  that  the  Englijh  endeavoured  to  reftrain  all  Trade,  till  They 
could  make  themfelves  the  entire  Mailers  of  it,  and  by  their  naval  Power 
put  fome  Impolition  upon  the  whole  Traffick  of  Europe . 

It  is  very  true,  at  the  firft  Entrance  into  the  War  there  had  been  many 
30  unlkilful  Expreffions  even  in  the  Parliament  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  the  frequent 
Difcourfes  of  Parliament-Men,  “  that  by  this  War,  and  by  fupprefling  the 
“  Power  of  the  Dutch  at  Sea”  (of  which  They  made  not  the  leaft  Doubt), 
“  the  King  would  be  able  to  give  the  Law  to  all  the  Trade  of  the  World, 
££  and  that  no  Ships  fhould  pafs  the  Sea  without  paying  fome  Tribute  to  Eng-* 
££  la?tdF  Which  Liberty  and  Rafhnefsof  Difcourfe  made  great  Impreffionupon 
thofe  who  wilhed  Mifchief  enough  to  the  Dutch ,  till  They  faw  what  Danger 
might  enfue  to  themfelves  by  the  Succefs  of  the  Englijh ;  and  thereupon 
wilhed  that  They  might  break  themfelves  upon  each  other,  without  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  either  Party.  And  this  general  Diftemper  and  Complaint  made 
40  the  deeper  Imprellion  upon  the  King,  by  his  difcerning  an  extreme  Diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  an  Impoffibility,  to  give  any  juft  Remedy  to  it ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  He  fhould  be  fhortly  looked  upon  as  a  common  Enemy. 

He  had  taken  very  great  Pains,  upon  deliberate  Confultations,  to  fup^ 
prefs  that  odious  Irregularity  and  deftrudtive  Licenfe  that  was  pra&ifed  among!! 
the  Seamen,  and  had  in  many  particular  Cafes  himfelf  examined  the  Excefs, 
and  caufed  exemplary  Jullice  to  be  done  upon  the  Offenders,  and  Reftitu- 
tion  to  be  made  of  what  had  been  taken,  at  leaft  of  what  was  left;  for  no 
Jufti  ce  could  preferve  the  injured  Perfons  from  being  Lofers.  He  had 
granted  fuch  Rules  and  Privileges  and  Protedtion  to  the  Ports  in  Flanders , 
So  and  to  others  ol  his  Allies,  as  themfelves  delired,  and  looked  upon  as  full 
Security ;  but  then  He  quickly  found,  that  from  thofe  very  Ports  and  in 
thofe  very  Ships  which  enjoyed  thofe  Privileges,  the  Trade  of  the  Dutch  was 
driven  on :  So  that  it  was  evident  that  by  that  Liberty,  which  other  Nations 
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thought  themfelves  in  Juftice  entitled  to,  if  not  retrained,  the  Hollanders 
themfelves  would  be  eaftly  able  to  carry  on  their  whole  Trade  in  the  Ships 
of  Flanders ,  Hamburgh ,  and  the  other  free  Towns,  or  in  their  own  Ships 
owned  by  the  other ;  and  that  the  Reftraint  would  likewife  be  impoflible, 
without  a  total  Suppreffion  of  thofe  Men  of  War,  and  a  Revocation  of  all 
Commiffions  granted  to  them  or  any  of  them,  which  would  likewife  be 
attended  with  the  Freedom  and  Security  of  Trade  to  all  his  Majefty’s 
Enemies. 

I  n  the  laft  Encounter  at  Sea,  the  Prince  Royal ,  and  three  other  of  his 
Majefty’s  Navy,  had  been  loft;  and  another,  the  London^  had  been  burned  id 
in  the  River  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Seamen  ;  for  there  was  never  any  Dif- 
covery  made,  that  there  was  any  Purpofe  or  Malice  in  it.  The  Fre?ich  had 
obliged  themfelves,  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  Admiral  of  Fra7jce ,  fhould, 
with  the  whole  Fleet  under  his  Command,  amounting  to  eighteen  good  Ships, 
join  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  was  likewife  engaged  to 
fend  all  his  great  Ships,  which  were  Ten  or  a  Dozen,  in  Order  to  the  like 
Conjunction :  So  that  it  was  evident  to  his  Majefty,  that  the  Enemy  would 
be  much  fuperiour  to  him  in  Strength  and  Power,  though  He  had  been 
able  to  have  manned  and  fet  out  all  his  Royal  Navy ;  which  He  well  fore- 
fa  w  He  fhould  not  be  able  to  do,  both  for  Want  of  Money  and  Want  of  1Q 
Seamen,  who  were  already  in  great  Diforder  and  Mutiny  for  Want  of  their 
Pay,  of  which  there  was  indeed  a  great  Arrear  due  to  them.  And,  which  was 
worfe,  there  was  grown  fuch  an  Animoftty  amongft  the  principal  Officers  of 
the  Fleet  between  themfelves,  that  the  whole  Difcipline  was  corrupted;  fo  that 
it  was  hard  to  refolve  into  what  Hands  to  put  the  Government  thereof,  if  it 
could  have  been  made  ready. 

Upon  which,  and  the  whole  State  of  Affairs,  and  upon  Deliberation  and 
frequent  Confultation  with  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Sea,  and  fuch  others 
whofe  Experience  in  fuch  Matters  rendered  them  moft  capable  to  give  Ad¬ 
vice,  the  King  found  it  moft  counfellable  to  refolve  to  make  a  defenfive  ?D 
War  the  next  Year,  and  to  lay  up  all  his  great  Ships,  and  to  have  fome 
Squadrons  of  the  lighter  Veflels  to  continue  in  feveral  Quarters  affigned  to 
them,  v/hich  fhould  be  ready  to  take  all  Advantages  which  fhould  be  offer- 
.  ed  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  likewife  ready  in  the  River  another  good  Squa¬ 
dron  of  Ships  againft  the  End  of  the  Summer,  which  being  ready  to  join 
with  thole  which  lay  out,  when  the  Enemy  was  weary  and  their  Ships  foul, 
would  be  able  to  take  many  notable  Advantages  upon  them ;  of  which  They 
who  advifed  it  were  fo  confident,  that  They  did  believe  this  defenfive  Way 
thus  ordered  and  profecuted  would  prove  a  greater  Damage  to  the  Enemy 
in  their  Trade,  and  all  other  RefpeCls,  than  They  had  ever  undergone.  4c 
And  in  all  this  Counfel  and  Refolution  the  Chancellor  had  no  other  Part 
than  being  prefent ;  and  not  underftanding  the  Subject  Matter  of  Debate 
could  not  be  able  to  anfwer  any  of  the  Reafons  that  had  been  alleged. 

:  These  Confiderations,  upon  a  full  Survey  of  his  ill  Condition  at  Home 
and  abroad,  induced  the  King  to  wifh  that  there  were  a  good  End  of  the 
War;  of  which  Inclination  his  Majefty  vouchfafed  to  inform  the  Chancellor, 
well  knowing  that  He  would  be  very  glad  to  contribute  all  He  could  to  it, 
as  a  Thing  He  delired  moft  in  this  World,  and  which  He  thought  would 
prove  the  greateft  Benefit  to  the  King  and  Kingdom  ;  and  his  Majefty  like- 
wife  told  him,  u  that  He  found  all  thofe,  who  had  been  moft  forward  and  p 
“  impatient  to  enter  into  this  War,  were  now  weary  of  it,  and  would  be 
“  glad  of  a  Peace:”  So  that  there  remained  now  Nothing  to  do,  but  for 
•his  Majefty  to  advife  with  thofe  whom  He  thought  fit  (for  there  feemed  many 
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Reafons  to  conceal  both  the  Inclination  to  Peace,  and  the  Refolution  not  to 
fet  out  a  Summer  Fleet,  from  being  publickly  known),  what  Method  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  what  Expedients  to  makeUfe  of,  for  the  better  procuring  this  wifhed 
for  Peace,  without  appearing  to  be  too  folicitous  or  importunate  for  it,  or  fo 
weary  of  the  War  as  in  Truth  He  was.  And  to  this  Confultation  the  King 
was  pleafed  to  call  together  with  his  Royal  Brother,  Prince  Rupert ,  the 
Chancellor,  the  General,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  and  thofe  other  honourable 
Perfons  writh  whom  He  ufed  to  advife  in  his  moft  fecret  and  mod  important 
Affairs. 

10  That  which  occurred  firft  to  confider  was,  whether  there  were  any  Hope 
to  divide  the  French  from  the  Dutch ;  upon  which  Suppofition  the  ProfpeCt 
was  not  unplealant,  the  War  with  one  of  them  being  hopefully  enough  to  be 
purfued ;  the  Conjunction  was  only  formidable.  And  to  this  Purpofe  fe- 
veral  Attempts  had  been  made  both  in  France  and  in  Flolland ;  Both  Sides 
being  equally  refolved  not  to  feparate  from  each  other,  till  a  joint  Peace 
fhould  be  made  with  England ,  though  They  Both  owned  a  Jealoufy  of  each 
other :  Thofe  of  Holland  having  a  terrible  Apprehenfion  and  Forefight  of  the 
King  of  France' s  Defigns  upon  Fla?iders ,  which  would  make  his  Greatnefs 
too  near  a  Neighbour  to  their  Territories ;  befides  that  the  Logick  of  his  De- 
io  mands  upon  the  Devolution  and  Nullity  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  Marriage 
was  equally  applicable  to  their  whole  Intereft,  as  it  was  to  their  Demands 
from  the  King  of  Spain .  And  France ,  upon  all  the  Attacks  They  had  made 
both  in  France  with  the  Dutch  Ambaffadour  there,  and  in  Holland  by  their 
own  Ambaffadour,  found  clearly,  that  They  were  to  expeCt  no  Affiftance  from 
the  Dutch  in  their  Defigns,  and  that  at  lead;  They  wifhed  them  ill  Succefs, 
and  would  probably  contribute  to  it  upon  the  firft  Occafion :  And  this  made 
them  willing  to  put  an  End  to  their  fo  ftriCt  Alliance,  which  was  already 
very  chargeable  to  them,  and  not  like  to  be  attended  with  any  notable  Ad¬ 
vantage,  except  in  weakening  an  Ally  from  whom  They  might  probably  re- 
30  ceive  much  more  Advantage. 

However,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  induced  to  enter  into 
any  Treaty  apart,  though  They  Both  feemed  willing  and  defirous  of  a  Peace ; 
in  Order  to  which,  the  Dutch ,  through  the  Swedes  Ambaffadours  Hands, 
had  writ  to  the  King,  “  to  offer  a  Treaty  in  any  fuch  neutral  Place  as  his 
“  Majefty  fhould  make  Choice  of-”  profefhng,  “that  They  fhould  make 
“  no  Scruple  of  fending  their  Ambaffadours  direCtly  to  his  Majefty,  but  that 
»  “  their  Conjunction  with  the  other  two  Crowns,  who  required  a  neutral 
“  Place,  would  not  admit  that  Condefcenfion,”  And  at  the  fame  Time 
They  intimated  to  the  Swedes  Ambaffadours,  “  that  the  King  of  France 
40  “  would  not  fend  his  Ambaffadours  into  Flanders ,  or  any  Place  of  the  King 
“of  Spains  Dominions;”  and  therefore  wifhed,  “that  his  Majefty  would 
“  make  Choice  of  Dujfeldorp ,  Cologne ,  Francfort ,  or  Hamburgh ,  or  any 
“  other  Place  that  his  Majefty  fhould  think  more  convenient  than  the  other, 
“  under  that  Exception  :”  All  which  Places,  and  in  Truth  any  other  out  of 
the  King  of  Spain  s  Dominions,  were  at  fuch  a  Diftance  (the  Winter  being 
now  near  over),  that  there  could  be  no  reafonable  Expectation  of  the  Fruit 
of  the  Treaty  in  Time  to  prevent  more  Acts  of  Hoftility. 

H  ow  the  Treaty  came  afterwards  to  be  introduced  by  Overtures  from 
Fra?jce ,  and  what  Preliminaries  were  firft  propofed  from  thence  by  the  Earl 
50  of  St.  Albans ,  and  how  agreed  to  by  his  Majefty;  how  the  Place  of  the 
Treaty  came  to  be  adjufted,  the  Ambaffadours  chofen,  and  the  whole  Pro- 
grefs  thereupon,  and  the  Publication  of  the  Articles  of  the  Peace ;  is  fo  par- 
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ticularly  fet  forth  in  this  Narrative  before  *,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  repeated 
here.  And  one  of  the  Ambaffadours  repairing  (as  is  there  faid)  to  the  King, 
and  giving  him  an  Account  of  all  that  had  palled  before  any  Thing  was 
concluded,  and  every  Particular  having  been  debated  at  the  Council-Board 
and  confented  to ;  He  faid,  He  could  not  underftand  how  his  Majefty  could 
be  deluded  or  betrayed  in  that  Treaty,  which  palled  with  fuch  a  full  Exa¬ 
mination  and  Difquifttion,  and  in  all  which  Debates  his  Majefty  himfelf  had 
taken  the  Pains  to  difcourfe  more,  and  to  enlarge  in  the  Anfwer  to  all  Ob¬ 
jections  which  were  forefeen,  than  He  had  been  ever  known  to  have  done 
upon  any  other  Article.  io 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Chancellor  had  been  commanded  by  the  King  to 
write  moft  of  the  Letters  which  had  been  fent  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans ,  from 
the  Time  of  his  going  over  concerning  the  Treaty,  his  Lordlhip  having  like- 
wife  directed  moft  of  his  Letters  to  him ;  and  molt  of  the  Difpatches  to  the 
Ambaffadours  were  likewile  prepared  by  him,  They  being  by  their  Induc¬ 
tions  (without  his  Delire  or  Privity)  to  tranfmit  all  Accounts  to  one  of  the 
Secretaries  or  to  himfelf.  But,  He  faid,  it  was  as  true,  that  He  never  received 
a  Letter  from  either  of  them,  but  it  was  read  entirely,  in  his  Majefty’s 
Prefence,  to  thofe  Lords  of  the  Council  who  were  alligned  for  that  Service, 
where  Directions  were  given  what  Anfwer  fhould  be  returned ;  and  He  never  zo 
did  return  any  Anfwer  to  either  of  them,  without  having  firft  read  it  to  the 
Council,  or  having  firft  fent  it  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  be  read  to  his 
Majefty.  And  He  did  with  a  very  good  Confcience  proteft  to  all  the  World, 
that  He  never  did  the  leaft  Thing,  or  give  the  leaft  Advice,  relating  to  the 
War  or  relating  to  the  Peace,  which  He  would  not  have  done  if  He  had 
been  to  expire  the  next  Minute,  and  to  have  given  an  Account  thereof  to 
God  Almighty. 

And  as  his  Majefty  prudently,  pioully  and  pallionately  delired  to  put  an 
End  to  that  War,  fo  no  Man  appeared  more  delighted  with  the  Peace  when 
it  was  concluded,  than  his  Majefty  himfelf  did ;  though  (He  faid)  as  far  as  ?0 
He  could  make  any  Judgment  of  publick  Affairs,  the  Publication  of  that 
Peace  was  attended  with  the  moft  univerfal  Joy  and  Acclamation  of  the 
whole  Nation,  that  can  be  imagined.  Nor  is  it  ealy  to  forget  the  general 
Confternation  that  the  City  and  People  of  all  Conditions  were  in,  when  the 
Dutch  came  into  the  River  as  high  as  Chatham ;  and  when  the  Diftemper 
in  the  Court  itfelf  was  fo  great,  that  many  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Title,  in 
the  Galleries  and  Privy  Lodgings,  very  indecently  every  Day  vented  their  . 
Paftions  in  bitter  Execrations  againft  thofe  who  had  firft:  counfelled  and 
brought  on  the  War,  wifhing  that  an  End  were  put  to  it  by  any  Peace; 
fome  of  which  Perfons,  within  very  few  Days  after,  as  bitterly  inveighed  to 
againft  the  Peace  itfelf,  and  againft  the  Promoters  of  it.  But,  He  faid,  He 
was  yet  fo  far  from  repenting  or  being  afhamed  of  the  Part  He  had  in  it, 
that  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  Honour,  that  the  laft  Service  He  per¬ 
formed  for  his  Majefty  was  the  fealing  the  Proclamations,  and  other  Inftruc- 
tions  for  the  Conclufion  and  Perfection  of  that  Peace,  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng¬ 
land  being  that  very  Day  fent  for  and  taken  from  him. 

The  Seventeenth  and  laft  Article  was,  That  He  was  a  principal 
Author  of  that  fatal  Counfel  of  dividing  the  Fleet  about  June  1666. 

For  Anfwer  to  this,  He  fet  down  at  large  an  Account  of  all  the  Agitation 
that  was  in  Council  upon  that  Affair,  and  that  the  dividing  and  Separation  of  ?c 
the  Fleet  at  that  Time  was  by  the  Election  and  Advice  of  the  two  Generals, 
and  not  by  the  Order  or  Direction  of  the  Council:  All  which  hath  been 
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at  large,  in  that  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  which  relates  the  Tranfa&ions  of  that 
Timef,  fet  down,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  again  inferted. 

H  e  took  Notice  of  the  Prejudice  that  might  befall  him,  in  the  Opinion 
of  good  Men,  by  his  abfenting  himfelf,  and  thereby  declining  the  full  Exa¬ 
mination  and  Trial  which  the  publick  Juftice  would  have  allowed  him; 
which  obliged  him  to  fet  down  all  the  Particulars  which  pafted  from  the 
taking  the  Seal  from  him,  the  Meftages  He  had  received  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Hereford ,  and  finally  the  Advice  and  Command  the  Bifhop  of  TVinchefter 
brought  him  from  the  Duke  of  York  with  the  Approbation  of  the  King* 
lo  Upon  all  which,  and  the  great  Diftemper  that  appeared  in  the  two  Houfes 
at  that  Time,  and  which  was  pacified  upon  his  withdrawing,  He  did  hope, 
that  all  difpaffioned  Men  would  believe  that  He  had  not  deferted  and  be¬ 
trayed  his  own  Innocence ;  but  on  the  Contrary,  that  He  had  complied  with 
that  Obligation  and  Duty  which  He  had  always  paid  to  his  Majefty  and  to 
fiis  Service,  in  choofing  at  that  Time  to  facrifice  his  own  Honour  to  the 
leapt  Intimation  of  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure,  and  when  the  leaft  Inconvenience 
might  have  befallen  it  by  his  Obftinacy,  though  in  his  own  Defence :  And 
concluded,  that  though  his  Enemies,  who  had  by  all  the  evil  Arts  imaginable 
contrived  his  Deftruftion,  had  yet  the  Power  and  the  Credit  to  infufe  into  his 
ao  Majefty’s  Ears  Stories  of  Words  fpoken  and  Things  done  by  him,  of  all 
which  He  was  as  innocent  as  He  was  at  the  Time  of  his  Birth,  and  other 
Jealoufies  of  a  Nature  fo  odious,  that  themfelves  had  not  the  Confidence 
publickly  to  own ;  yet,  He  faid,  notwithftanding  all  thofe  Difadvantages 
for  the  prefent,  He  did  not  defpair,  but  that  his  Majefty,  in  his  Goodnefs 
and  Juftice,  might  in  due  Time  difcover  the  foul  Artifices  which  had  been 
ufed  to  gain  Credit  with  him,  and  would  refleft  gracioufly  upon  fome  poor 
Services  (how  over-rewarded  foever)  heretofore  performed  by  him,  the  Me¬ 
mory  whereof  would  prevail  with  him  to  think,  that  the  banifhing  him  out 
of  his  Country,  and  forcing  him  to  feek  his  Bread  in  foreign  Parts  at  this 
50  Age,  is  a  very  fevere  Judgment.  However,  He  was  confident  that  Pofterity 
will  clearly  difcern  his  Innocence  and  Integrity  in  all  thofe  Particulars,  which 
have  been  as  untruly  as  malicioufly  laid  to  his  Charge  by  Men  who  did 
Nothing  before,  or  have  done  any  Thing  fince,  that  will  make  them  be 
thought  to  be  wife  or  honeft  Men ;  and  will  believe  his  Misfortunes  to  have 
*  been  much  greater  than  his  Faults. 

A  s  foon  as  He  had  digefted  and  tranfmitted  this  his  Anfwer  and  Vindi-  .7 -he  chmttu 
cation  to  his  Children,  which  He  did  in  a  fhort  Time  after  his  Arrival  at  tre”jeytJre*~ 

J  *  -  -  .11.  1  ,  Tranquillity  of 

Montpelier ,  He  appeared  to  all  Men  who  convened  with  him  to  be  entirely  Mind  in  bis 
poflefted  of  fo  much  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  and  fo  unconcerned  in  all  that  Bar,i^mcnK 
40  had  been  done  to  him  or  faid  of  him,  that  Men  believed  the  Temper  to  be 
affe&ed  with  much  Art ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  natural  in  a  Man,  who 
was  known  to  have  fo  great  an  Affe&ion  for  his  own  Country,  the  Air  and 
Climate  thereof ;  and  to  take  fo  much  Delight  and  Pleafure  in  his  Relations, 
from  whom  He  was  now  banifhed,  and  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  that  He  could 
not  wifti  that  They  fhould  undergo  the  Inconveniences  in  many  Relpedls 
which  were  like  to  attend  their  making  him  many  Vifits.  But  when  there 
Was  vifibly  always  ii>  him  fuch  a  Vivacity  and  Cheerfulnefs  as  could  not  be 
counterfeited,  that  was  not  interrupted  nor  clouded  upon  fuch  ill  News  as 
Came  every  Week  out  of  England ,  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Power  and 
50  Infolence  of  his  Enemies ;  all  Men  concluded,  that  He  had  Somewhat  about 
him  above  a  good  Conftitution,  and  profecuted  him  with  all  the  Offices  of 
Civility  and  Refpe<ft  They  could  manifeft  towards  a  Stranger. 

f  Page  341,  Ifc. 
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^  There  were  two  Inconveniences  which  He  forefaw  might  happen,  and 

henfions  gwe  could  not  but  difcompofe  the  Serenity  of  his  Mind.  The  firft,  and  that 
U'  which  gave  him  leaft  Apprehenfion,  though  He  could  not  avoid  the  think- 
t.  The  infuf-  ing  of  it,  nor  the  Trouble  of  thofe  Thoughts  which  could  not  be  fepa- 
frZTfU  rated  from  it,  was,  how  He  fhould  be  able  to  draw  as  much  Money  out 
of  England  as  would  fupport  his  Expenfe  ;  which,  though  hufbanded  with 
as  much  Frugality  as  could  be  ufed  with  any  Decency,  He  forefaw  would 
amount  to  a  greater  Proportion  than  He  had  propofed  to  himfelf.  His  In- 
difpofition  and  Infirmity,  which  either  kept  him  under  the  a&ual  and  fharp 
Visitation  of  the  Gout,  or,  when  the  Vigour  of  that  was  abated,  in  much  io 
Weaknefs  of  his  Limbs  when  the  Pain  was  gone,  were  fo  great,  that  He 
could  not  be  without  the  Attendance  of  four  Servants  about  his  own  Perfon  ; 
having,  in  thofe  Seafons  when  He  enjoyed  moft  Health  and  underwent  leaft 
Pain,  his  Knees,  Legs  and  Feet  fo  weak,  that  He  could  not  walk,  efpe- 
cially  up  or  down  Stairs,  without  the  Help  of  two  Men  ;  and  when  He  was 
feized  upon  by  the  Gout,  They  were  not  able  to  perform  the  Office  of 
watching  :  So  that  to  the  Englijh  Servants  which  He  had  brought  with  him, 
which  with  a  Cook,  and  a  Maid  to  waffi  his  Linen,  amounted  to  fix  or  feven, 

He  was  compelled  to  take  four  or  five  Fretich  Servants  for  the  Market  and 
other  Offices  of  the  Houfe;  and  his  Lodging  coft  him  above  two  hundred  20 
This  foon  re-  Pijloles.  But  all  the  Apprehenfions  of  this  Kind  were  upon  fhort  Reflect 
'confidence ‘in  dons  compofed,  in  the  Aflurance  He  had  of  the  Affection  and  Piety  of  his 
tJ,:e?detlnf  Children,  who  He  believed  out  of  his  and  their  own  Eftate  would  raife 
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enough  for  his  unavoidable  Dilburfements. 

2.  The  Fear  The  other  Apprehenfion  ftuck  clofer  to  him,  and  made  him  even  trem- 
°ferfecuteTa-n  ble  in  the  very  Refle&ion.  He  could  not  forget  the  Treatment  He  had  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Roan ,  and  the  ftrange  violent  Importunity  that  was  ufed 
to  him  to  get  out  of  the  Kingdom,  when  He  had  not  Strength  to  get  out 
of  his  Bed.  And  though  Lie  was  now  at  Eafe  from  fuch  inhuman  Preffures; 
yet  his  Enemies,  who  had  even  extorted  that  Importunity  from  a  People  not  30 
inclined  to  fuch  Incivilities,  had  Bill  the  fame  Power,  and  the  fame  Malice, 
and  a  froppifh  Kind  of  Infolence,  that  delighted  to  deprive  him  of  any  Thing 
that  pleafed  him,  and  manifeftly  pleafed  itfelf  in  vexing  him.  And  if  They 
fhould  again  prevail  with  the  fame  Minifters  to  remove  him  from  his  Quiet, 
and  oblige  him  to  new  Journies,  the  fame  Spirit  would  chace  him  from 
Place  to  Place ;  there  being  none  in  View  like  to  be  fuperiour  to  their  In¬ 
fluence,  when  France  had  been  fubdued  by  it.  So  that  befides  the  Impof- 
fibility  of  preferving  the  Peace  and  Repofe  of  his  Mind  in  fo  grievous  a  Fa¬ 
tigue,  and  continual  Torture  of  his  Body,  He  faw  no  Hope  of  Reft  but  in 
his  Grave.  And  againft  this  Kind  of  Tyranny  He  could  by  no  reafonable  4o 
'Difcourfe  with  himfelf  provide  any  Security,  or  Stock  of  Courage  to  fup¬ 
port  it. 

His  Friend  the  Abbot  Mount  ague ,  who  was  the  only  Advocate  He  had 
to  that  Court,  ufed  all  his  powerful  Rhetorick  to  allay  thofe  Fears,  and  to 
comfort  him  againft  thofe  melancholick  Apprehenfions,  by  afluring  him, 

“  that  the  Minifters  were  far  from  fuch  Inclinations,  and  that  Nothing  but 
“  Reafon  of  State  could  difpofe  them  to  that  Severity:”  Yet  He  prepared 
him  not  to  think  of  removing  from  Montpelier ,  without  firft  acquainting  that 
Court  with  it.  And  when  afterwards  He  propofed  to  him,  “  that  He  might 
“  have  Leave  to  refide  in  Orleans  or  fome  other  City,  at  fuch  a  nearer  Dif-  50 
“  tance  from  Etigland ,  that  his  Children  or  Friends  might  more  eafily  repair 
“to  him;”  the  Court  did  not  like  the  Propofition,  but  propofed  Molins , 
whither  They  would  not  yet  give  him  a  Pafs,  till  firft  their  Ambafladour 
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in  England  fhould  know  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  his  Majefty : 

So  that  He  found  himfelf  upon  the  Matter  not  only  baniOied  from  his 
Country,  but  confined  to  Montpelier ,  without  any  Affurance  that  He  fliould 
not  be  again  fhortly  banifhed  from  thence. 

However  after  He  had  revolved  all  the  Expedients  that  occurred  to  him  This  removed 
for  the  Prevention  of  fuch  a  Mifchief,  He  concluded  there  was  no  other  Re- 
medy  to  be  applied  to  thofe  Contingencies,  than  in  acquiefcing  in  the  good  PrK'idencc- 
Pleafure  of  God,  and  depending  upon  him  to  enable  him  to  bear  what  no 
Difcretion  or  Forefight  of  his  own  could  prevent.  And  in  this  Compofure 
IO  of  Mind  Pie  betook  himfelf  to  his  Books,  and  to  the  Entertainment  and  Ex- 
ercife  of  fuch  Thoughts,  as  were  moft  like  to  divert  him  from  others  which 
would  be  more  unpleafant. 

God  bleffed  him  very  much  in  this  Compofure  and  Retreat.  And  the  RefeRions  or 
firft  Confolation  He  adminiftered  to  himfelf  was,  from  the  Reflection  upon 
the  wonderful  and  unufual  Proceedings  and  Profecution  that  had  been  againft 
him,  in  another  Kind  of  Manner,  and  after  another  Meafure,  than  ufed  to 
be  practifed  by  the  moft  bitter  Enemies,  and  than  was  neceflary  to  their  Ends 
and  Advantages  who  had  contrived  them :  Not  to  mention  the  Malice  and 
Injuftice  of  their  firft  Defign  of  removing  him  from  the  Truft  and  Credit  He 
20  had  with  the  King,  and  to  alienate  his  Majefty’s  AfieCtion  and  Kindnefs  from 
him,  to  which  the  corrupt  Hopes  and  Expectation  of  Benefit  to  themfelves 
might  incline  them ;  and  then  fuch  unrighteous  Ends  cannot  naturally  be 
profecuted  but  by  as  unrighteous  Means.  When  They  were  not  only  privy 
to  but  Contrivers  of  his  Efcape,  which  They  looked  upon  as  attended  with 
more  Benefit  to  them  than  his  Imprifonment,  or  the  taking  his  Life,  could 
have  been ;  when  They  were  fecure  of  his  Abfence,  and  of  no  more  being 
troubled  or  contradicted  by  him,  by  the  Bill  of  Banifhment,  by  which  They 
broke  their  Faith  and  Promifes  to  the  King,  and  made  him  depart  from  his 
own  Refolutions :  To  what  Purpofe  was  all  their  other  Profecution  of  him 
3o  both  at  Home  and  abroad,  more  derogatory  to  the  King’s  Honour,  and  that 
innate  Goodnefs  of  Nature  and  Clemency  that  all  Men  know  Pie  abounds 
in,  than  mifchievous  to  him  ?  Why  muft  He  be  abfurdly  charged  with 
Counfels  and  Actions,  of  which  He  could  never  be  fufpeCted?  And  why 
muft  his  Name  be  ftruck  out  of  all  Books  of  Council,  and  Catalogues  and 
Lifts  of  Servants,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  He  had  ever  been  a  Coun- 
fellor  of  State,  or  a  Magiftrate  of  Juftice;  a  Method  that  was  never  prac- 
tifed  towards  the  greateft  MalefaCtor?  To  what  worthy  or  necefiary  End 
could  that  exorbitant  Demand  be  made  and  purfued  in  France ,  to  expofe 
him  and  the  Honour  of  that  Crown  to  the  general  Reproach  of  all  Men, 

40  with  fuch  unparallelled  Circumftances  ? 

These  very  extraordinary  Attempts  and  unheard  of  Devices  feemed  t oWhubraife 
all  wife  Men  but  the  laft  Effort  of  vulgar- fpirited  Perfons,  and  the  faint  l^G°ef"ce 
grafping  of  impotent  Malice ;  and  inftead  of  deprefting  the  Spirits  of  him 
They  hated,  raifed  his  Confidence,  that  God  would  not  permit  fuch  grofs 
Inventions  of  very  ill  and  fbortfighted  Men  to  triumph  in  the  Ruin  or  an 
honeft  Man,  whofe  Heart  was  always  fixed  upon  his  Protection,  and  whom 
He  had  fo  often  preferyed  from  more  powerful  Stratagems :  And  He  did 
really  believe,  that  the  divine  Juftice  would  at  fome  Time  expofe  the  Pride 
and  Ambition  of  thofe  Men  to  the  Infamy  They  deferved. 

5o  To  thofe  Perfons  with  wEom  Pie  did  with  the  moft  Freedom  commu-  He refieai  cn 
nicate,  Pie  did  often  profefs,  that  upon  the  ftriCteft  Inquifition  He  could 
make  into  all  his  Actions  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Return,  when  his  of  the  Kings 

Condition  wras  generally  thought  to  have  been  very  profperous,  though  at' . 
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beft  it  was  exercifed  with  many  Thorns  which  made  it  uneafy,  He  could 
not  refled  upon  any  one  Thing  He  had  done  (amongft  many  which  He 
doubted  not  were  juftly  liable  to  the  Reproach  of  Weaknefs  and  Vanity),  of 
Jnd  blamn  which  He  was  fo  much  afhamed,  as  He  was  of  the  vaft  Expence  He  had 
/orfsEx^  made  the  Building  of  his  Houfe ;  which  had  more  contributed  to  that 
pen/e  in  Build-  Guft  of  Envy  that  had  fo  violently  fhaken  him,  than  any  Mifdemeanor  that 
He  was  thought  to  have  been  guilty  of;  and  which  had  infinitely  difcompofed 
his  whole  Affairs,  and  broken  his  Eftate.  For  all  which  He  had  no  other 
Excufe  to  make,  than  that  He  was  necefiitated  to  quit  the  Habitation  He 
was  in  at  JVorceJler-Houfe ,  which  the  Owner  required,  and  for  which  He  10 
had  always  paid  five  hundred  Pounds  yearly  Rent,  and  could  not  find  any 
convenient  Houfe  to  live  in  except  He  built  one  himfelf  (to  which  He  was 
naturally  too  much  inclined);  and  that  He  had  fo  much  Encouragement 
thereunto  from  the  King  himfelf,  that  his  Majefty  vouchfafed  to  appoint  the 
Place  upon  which  it  fhould  ftand,  and  gracioufly  to  beftow  the  Inheritance 
of  the  Land  upon  him  after  a  fhort  Term  of  Years,  which  He  purchaled 
from  the  prefent  Poffeffor :  Which  Approbation  and  Bounty  of  his  Majefty 
was  his  greateft  Encouragement.  And  his  own  Unfkilfulnefs  in  Architecture, 
and  the  pofitive  Undertaking  of  a  Gentleman  (who  had  Skill  enough,  and  a 
good  Reward  for  his  Skill),  that  the  Expenfe  fhould  not  amount  to  a  third 
Part  of  what  in  Truth  it  afterwards  amounted  to,  which  He  could  without 
eminent  Inconvenience  have  difburfed,  involved  him  in  that  rafh  Enterprife, 
that  proved  fo  fatal  and  mifchievous  to  him ;  not  only  in  the  Accumulation 
of  Envy  and  Prejudice  that  it  brought  upon  him,  but  in  the  Entanglement 
of  a  great  Debt,  that  broke  all  his  Meafures ;  and,  under  the  Weight  of  his 
fudden,  unexpected  Misfortune,  made  his  Condition  very  uneafy,  and  near 
infupportable. 

And  this  He  took  all  Occafions  to  confefs,  and  to  reproach  himfelf  with 
the  Folly  of  it.  And  yet,  when  his  Children  and  his  neareft  Friends  pro- 
pofed  and  advifed  the  Sale  of  it  in  his  Banifhment,  for  the  Payment  of  his 
Debts,  and  making  fome  Provifion  for  two  younger  Children ;  He  remained 
ftill  fo  much  infatuated  with  the  Delight  He  had  enjoyed,  that,  though  He 
was  deprived  of  it,  He  hearkened  very  unwillingly  to  the  Advice ;  and  ex- 
prefily  refufed  to  approve  it,  until  fuch  a  Sum  fhould  be  offered  for  it,  as 
held  fome  Proportion  to  the  Money  He  had  laid  out ;  and  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  fome  Confidence  He  had,  that  He  fhould  live  to  be  reftored  to  it, 
and  to  be  vindicated  from  the  Brand  He  fuffered  under,  except  his  parti¬ 
cular  compleat  Ruin  were  involved  in  the  general  DiftraCtion  and  Confu- 
fton  of  his  Country,  of  which  He  had  a  more  fenfible  and  ferious  Appre- 
henfion.  4® 

His  three  Ac-  He  was  wont  to  fay,  “  that  of  the  infinite  Bleflings  which  God  had  vouch- 
^Rctrcatsfro m  “  fafed  to  confer  upon  him  almoft  from  his  Cradle,”  amongft  which  He 
pdiick  Bufi-  delighted  in  the  reckoning  up  many  fignal  Inftances,  “  He  efteemed  himfelf  fb 
u  happy  in  none  as  in  his  three  Acquielcences,”  which  He  called  his  three  Va - 
cations  and  Retreats  He  had  in  his  Life  enjoyed  fro?n  Bufinefs  of  Trouble  and 
Vexation ;  and  in  every  of  which  God  had  given  him  Grace  and  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  full  Reflections  upon  his  Actions,  and  his  Obfervations  upon 
what  He  had  done  himfelf,  and  what  He  had  feen  others  do  and  fuffer ;  to 
repair  the  Breaches  in  his  own  Mind,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  with  new  Refo- 
lutions  againft  future  Encounters,  in  an  entire  Refignation  of  all  his  Thoughts  ra 
and  Purpofes  into  the  Difpofal  of  God  Almighty,  and  in  a  firm  Confidence 
of  his  Protection  and  Deliverance  in  all  the  Difficulties  He  fhould  be  obliged 
to  contend  with ;  towards  the  obtaining  whereof,  He  renewed  thofe  Vows 
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and  Promifes  of  Integrity  and  hearty  Endeavour  to  perform  his  Duty,  which 
are  the  only  Means  to  procure  the  Continuance  of  that  Protection  and  De¬ 
liverance. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Recedes  or  Acquiefcences  was,  his  remaining  and  re¬ 
dding  in  Jerfey,  when  the  Prince  of  JV ales ,  his  now  Majefty,  firft  went  into 
France  upon  the  Command  of  the  Queen  his  Mother,  contrary,  as  to  the 
Time,  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Council  the  King  his  Father  had  directed  him 
to  govern  himfelf  by,  and,  as  They  conceived,  contrary  to  his  Majefty’s  own 
Judgment,  the  knowing  whereof  They  only  waited  for;  and  his  Stay  there, 
joduring  that  Time  that  his  Highneis  firft  remained  at  Paris  and  St.  Germains , 
until  his  Expedition  afterwards  to  the  Fleet  and  in  the  Downs.  His  lecond 
was,  when  He  was  fent  by  his  Majefty  as  his  Ambaffadour,  together  with 
the  Lord  Cottington ,  into  Spain ;  in  which  two  full  Years  were  fpent  before 
He  waited  upon  the  King  again.  And  the  third  was  his  laft  Recels,  by  the 
Difgrace  He  underwent,  and  by  the  ACt  of  Banifhment.  In  which  three  m  great  Be* 
Acquiefcences,  He  had  learned  more,  knew  himfelf  and  other  Men  much 
better,  and  ferved  God  and  his  Country  with  more  Devotion,  and  He  hoped 
more  effectually,  than  in  all  the  other  more  aCtive  Part  of  his  Life. 

He  ufed  to  fay,  that  He  fpent  too  much  of  his  younger  Years  in  Com-  a fummary 
icpany  and  Converfation,  and  too  little  with  Books;  which  was  in  fome  De- 
gree  repaired,  by  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Converfation  being  with  Perfons  of 
very  eminent  Parts  of  Learning  and  Virtue,  and  never  with  Men  of  loofe 
and  debauched  Manners.  And  He  took  great  Pleafure  frequently  to  re¬ 
member  and  mention  the  Names  of  thofe  with  whom  He  kept  moft  Com¬ 
pany,  when  He  firft  entered  into  the  World ;  many  whereof  lived  to  be 
very  eminent  in  Church  and  State :  To  whole  Information  and  Example, 
and  to  the  Affe&ion,  Awe  and  Reverence  He  had  to  their  Perfons,  He  did 
acknowledge  to  owe  all  that  was  commendable  in  him.  He  did  very  much 
affeCt  to  be  loved  and  efteemed  amongft  Men  of  good  Name  and  Reputa- 
3otion,  which  made  him  warily  avoid  the  Company  of  loofe  and  diftolute 
Men,  and  to  preferve  himfelf  from  any  notable  Scandal  of  any  Kind,  and 
to  live  caute,  if  not  cafte.  Nor  was  the  Converfation  He  lived  in  liable 
to  any  other  Exception,  than  that  it  was  with  Men  fuperiour  to  him  in  their 
Quality  and  their  Fortunes,  which  expofed  him  to  greater  Expenfe  than  his 
Fortune  would  warrant :  And  yet  it  pleafed  God  to  preferve  him  from  ever 
undergoing  any  Reproach  or  Inconvenience. 

He  accufed  himfelf  of  entering  too  foon  out  of  a  Life  of  Eafe  and  Plea¬ 
fure  and  too  much  Idlenefs,  into  a  Life  of  too  much  Bufinefs,  that  required 
more  Labour  and  Experience  and  Knowledge  than  He  was  fupplied  for ; 

40 for  He  put  on  his  Gown  as  foon  as  He  was  called  to  the  Bar;  and,  by  the 
Countenance  of  Perfons  in  Place  and  Authority,  as  foon  engaged  himfelf  in 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Profeftion  as  He  put  on  his  Gown,  and  to  that  Degree 
in  Practice,  that  gave  little  Time  for  Study,  that  He  had  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  before ;  befides  that  He  ftill  indulged  to  his  beloved  Converfation. 

Few  Years  paffed  before  the  Troubles  in  Scotland  appeared,  and  The  little 
Parliament  was  convened ;  which  being  diflolved  and  prefently  a  new  one 
called,  He  was  a  Member  in  Both,  and  wholly  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  pub- 
lick  Affairs  agitated  there,  and  where  He  was  enough  efteemed  and  employed, 
till  the  Spirit  reigned  there,  and  drove  Men  of  his  Principles  from  thence. 
fo  He  was  entirely  and  without  Referve  trufted,  with  two  other  of  his 
Friends,  in  all  the  King’s  Affairs  which  related  to  the  Parliament,  before  the 
Rebellion  appeared ;  which  brought  him  into  Prejudice  and  Jealoufy  with 
many  of  Both  Houfcs,  who  before  were  very  kind  to  him.  And  in  the  Be- 
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ginning  of  the  Rebellion  He  was  fworn  of  the  Privy  Council  and  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  And  from  this  Time  the  Pains  He  took, 
and  the  great  Fatigue  He  underwent,  were  notorious  to  all  Men ;  infomuch 
as,  the  Refrefhment  of  Dinner  excepted,  for  He  never  flipped,  He  had  very 
little  of  the  Day,  and  not  much  of  the  Night,  vacant  from  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  Buftnefs. 

When  the  Prince  was  feparated  from  his  Father,  the  King  commanded 
him  to  attend  his  Highnefs  into  the  W under  more  than  a  common 
Truft :  And  the  Inequality  of  Humours  amongft  the  Counfellors,  the  Wants 
and  Neceftities  of  the  Prince  his  little  Court  and  Family,  the  Want  of  10 
Wifdom  in  his  Governour,  that  made  him  want  that  RefpeCt  from  the  Prince 
and  all  other  People  that  was  due  to  him,  the  FaCtion  amongft  all  the 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  above  all,  the  ill  Succefs  in  the  King’s  Affairs, 
and  the  Prevalence  of  the  Parliament  in  all  Places,  made  the  Province  He 
had  very  uncomfortable  and  uneafy.  The  unavoidable  Neceftity  of  tranf- 
porting  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince  out  of  the  Kingdom  (which  was  intrufted 
only  to  four  of  the  Council  by  the  King,  and  by  his  Command  referved 
from  his  Governour  and  another)  when  there  fhould  be  apparent  Danger  of 
his  falling  into  the  Hands  of  the  Rebels,  and  the  as  neceflary  deferring  it 
till  that  Danger  was  even  in  View,  and  the  Deftgns  of  fome  of  the  Prince  his  20 
Servants  with  the  County  to  obftruCt  and  prevent  it  when  it  was  in  View; 
the  executing  it  in  a  feafonable  Article  of  Time  before  or  in  the  Moment  that 
it  was  fufpeCted,  and  difguiftng  it  by  a  Retreat  to  Stilly ,  and  flaying  there 
till  They  could  be  provided  for  a  farther  Voyage;  and  then  the  Prince’s  Re¬ 
move  from  thence  to  Jerfey^  the  Contefts  which  happened  there  between  * 
the  Counfellors  upon  the  Queen’s  Commands  for  his  Highnefs’s  prefent  Re¬ 
pair  into  France ,  her  Majefty’s  declared  Difpleafure,  and  the  perfonal  Ani- 
molities  which  grew  from  thence  between  the  Perfons  in  the  greateft  Truft ; 
were  all  Particulars  of  that  Weight  and  Diftra&ion,  that  made  great  Im- 
preflion  upon  his  Mind  and  Faculties,  which  needed  much  Reflection  and  30 
Contemplation  to  compofe  them. 

Hu  fir ji  Re.  This  firft  Retreat  gave  him  Opportunity  and  Leifure  to  call  himfelf  to 

r-  a  ftricf  Account  for  whatfoever  He  had  done,  upon  revolving  of  all  his 

ky'  particular  Actions,  and  the  Behaviour  of  other  Men ;  and  to  compofe  thofe 
Affections  and  allay  thofe  Paftions,  which,  in  the  Warmth  of  perpetual 
Actions  and  chafed  by  continual  Contradictions,  had  Need  of  Reft  and 
cool  and  deliberate  Cogitations.  He  had  now  Time  to  mend  his  Under- 
ftanding,  and  to  correCt  the  DefeCts  and  Infirmities  of  his  Nature,  by  the 
Obfervation  of  and  Reflection  upon  the  Grounds  and  Succefles  of  thofe 
Counfels  He  had  been  privy  to,  upon  the  feveral  Tempers  and  Diftempers  40 
of  Men  employed  both  in  the  martial  and  civil  Affairs  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance,  and  upon  the  Experience  He  had  and  the  Obfervation  He  had 
made  in  the  three  or  four  laft  Years,  where  the  Part  He  had  aCted  himfelf 
differed  fo  much  from  all  the  former  TranfaCtions  and  Commerce  of  his 
Life. 

He  had  originally  in  his  Nature  fo  great  a  Tendernefs  and  Love  towards 
Mankind,  that  He  did  not  only  deteft  all  calumniating  and  Detraction  to¬ 
wards  the  leffening  the  Credit  or  Parts  or  Reputation  of  any  Man,  but  did 
really  believe  that  all  Men  were  fuch  as  They  feemed  or  appeared  to  be; 
that  They  had  the  fame  Juftice  and  Candour  and  Goodnefs  in  their  Nature,  5o 
that  They  profefled  to  have;  and  thought  no  Men  to  be  wicked  and  dif- 
honeft  and  corrupt,  but  thofe  who  in  their  Manners  and  Lives  gave  un- 
queftionable  Evidence  of  it ;  and  even  amongft  thofe  He  did  think  moft 
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to  err  and  do  amifs,  rather  out  of  Weaknefs  and  Ignorance,  for  Want  of 
Friends  and  good  Counfel,  than  out  of  the  Malice  and  Wickednefs  of  their 
Natures. 

But  now,  upon  the  Obfervation  and  Experience  He  had  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  (and  He  believed  He  could  have  made  the  Difcovery  no  where  elfe, 
without  Doubt  not  fo  foon),  He  reformed  all  thofe  Miftakes,  and  mended 
that  Eafinefs  of  his  Underftanding.  He  had  feen  thofe  there,  upon  whofe 
Ingenuity  and  Probity  He  would  willingly  have  depofited  all  his  Concern¬ 
ments  of  this  World,  behave  themfelves  with  that  fignal  Uningenuity  and 
10  Improbity  that  mull  pull  up  all  Confidence  by  the  Roots ;  Men  of  the  moft 
unfufpeCted  Integrity,  and  of  the  greateft  Eminence  for  their  Piety  and  De¬ 
votion,  moil:  induftrious  to  impofe  upon  and  to  cozen  Men  of  weaker  Parts 
and  Underftanding,  upon  the  Credit  of  their  Sincerity,  to  concur  with  them 
in  mifchievous  Opinions,  which  They  did  not  comprehend,  and  which 
conduced  to  diffloneft  Actions  They  did  not  intend.  He  faw  the  moll 
bloody  and  inhuman  Rebellion  contrived  by  them  who  were  generally 
believed  to  be  the  moft  folicitous  and  zealous  for  the  Peace  and  Profperity 
of  the  Kingdom,  with  fuch  Art  and  Subtilty,  and  fo  great  Pretences  to 
Religion,  that  it  looked  like  Illnature  to  believe  that  fuch  fancftified  Per- 
ic  fons  could  entertain  any  but  holy  Purpofes.  In  a  Word,  Religion  was 
made  a  Cloak  to  cover  the  moft  impious  Defigns ;  and  Reputation  of  Hq- 
nefty,  a  Stratagem  to  deceive  and  cheat  others  who  had  no  Mind  to  be 
wicked.  The  Court  was  as  full  of  Murmuring,  Ingratitude  and  Treachery, 
and  as  willing  and  ready  to  rebel  againft  the  beft  and  moft  bountiful  Mafter 
in  theWorld,  as  the  Country  and  the  City.  A  barbarous  and  bloody Fiercenefs 
and  Savagenefs  had  extinguifhed  all  Relations,  hardened  the  Hearts  and 
Bowels  of  all  Men ;  and  an  univerfal  Malice  and  Animofity  had  even  covered 
the  moft  innocent  and  beft-natured  People  and  Nation  upon  the  Earth. 

These  unavoidable  Refle&ions  firft  made  him  difcern,  how  weak  and 
3c  foolifh  all  his  former  Imaginations  had  been,  and  how  blind  a  Surveyor  He 
had  been  of  the  Inclinations  and  AfieCtions  of  the  Heart  of  Man;  and  it  made 
him  likewife  conclude  from  thence,  how  uncomfortable  and  vain  the  Depend- 
ance  muft  be  upon  any  Thing  in  this  World,  where  whatfoever  is  good  and 
defirable  fuddenly  perifheth^  and  Nothing  is  lading  but  the  Folly  and  Wicked- 
nefs  of  the  Inhabitants  thereof  \  In  this  firft  Vacation,  He  had  Leilure  to  read 
many  learned  and  pious  Books ;  and  here  He  began  to  compofe  his  Medi¬ 
tations  upon  the  Psalms,  by  applying  thofe  Devotions  to  the  prefent 
Afflictions  and  Calamities  of  his  King  and  Country.  He  began  now  by 
the  efpecial  Encouragement  of  the  King,  who  was  then  a  Prifoner  in  the 
40  Army,  to  write  the  History  of  the  late  Rebellion  and  civil  Wars, 
and  finifhed  the  four  firft  Books  thereof ;  and  made  an  Entry  upon  fome 
Exercifes  of  Devotion,  which  He  lived  to  enlarge  afterwards. 

When  He  had  enjoyed,  in  that  pleafant  Iftand  of  Jerfey ,  full  two 
Years,  in  as  great  Serenity  of  Mind  as  the  Separation  from  Country,  Wife 
and  Children  can  be  imagined  to  admit,  He  received  a  Command  from  the 
Queen,  then  at  St.  Germains ,  and  an  exprefs  Order  from  the  King,  upon 
which  the  other  had  been  fent,  his  Majefty  being  then  Prifoner  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight ,  that  He  fhould  forthwith  attend  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales y  who,  upon  the  Revolt  of  the  Ships  under  the  Command  of  the 
50  Parliament  in  the  Downs ,  and  their  Profeflion  of  Obedience  to  the  King, 
was  advifed  to  make  all  pofiible  Hafte  to  them ;  and  the  Chancellor  was 
required  to  wait  upon  his  Highnefs  at  Roa?i  upon  a  Day  afligned,  which 
was  paft  before  the  Orders  came  to  him. 
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And  then  without  any  Delay  He  ufed  all  poffible  Diligence  to  find  the 
Prince;  who  with  greater  Expedition,  without  coming  to  Roan,  paffed 
to  Calais ,  and  from  thence  to  Holla?id  to  poffefs  the  Ships  which  He  found 
there,  and  pofieffed  with  all  that  Alacrity  (which  is  always  very  loud)  that 
Seamen  can  exprefs ;  and  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  got 
more  Victual  quickly  on  Board,  that  He  might  be  in  the  Downs  with  the 
Fleet  to  fecond  fome  Attempt  which  was  already  on  Foot  in  Kent ,  and 
others  expeCted  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  And  the  Chancellor 
having  in  his  Way  called  upon  the  Lord  Cottington  at  Roan,  and  together 
with  him,  and  fome  other  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Quality,  made  what  10 
Hafte  They  could  to  Dieppe ,  that  They  might  there  embark  for  any  Place 
where  They  fhould  hear  the  Prince  to  be;  there  They  were  informed, 
that  his  Highnefs  was  at  the  Brill  in  Holland.  And  thereupon  They  put 
themfelves  on  Board  a  French  Man  of  War,  and  upon  the  Sea  were  taken 
Prifoners  by  OJlenders ,  who,  upon  the  Advantage  of  being  in  the  Ship  of 
an  Enemy,  concluded  them  to  be  lawful  Prize,  and  treated  them  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  all  the  Circumftances  of  Barbarity ;  and  after  having  plundered 
them  thoroughly  of  Money  and  Jewels  of  great  Value,  and  ftripped  moft 
of  their  Servants  to  their  Shirts,  They  carried  them  in  great  Triumph  to 
Ojlend\  where  though  their  Perfons  were  ufed  with  Civility  and  RefpeCt,  io 
and  prefently  fet  at  Liberty,  yet  They  were  compelled  to  ftay  there  many 
Days,  in  Hope  to  obtain  the  Jewels  and  Money  of  which  They  had  been 
robbed,  and,  finding  that  not  to  be  done  (thofe  Privateers  being  fubjeCt  to 
no  Difcipline,  nor  regarding  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  or  any  other  Go- 
vernour),  to  make  fuch  Provifion  as  was  neceffary  for  a  further  Voyage. 
And  at  laft  They  got  from  OJlend  to  Flufing ,  having  found  Means  to  in¬ 
form  the  Prince  of  their  Mifadventures,  and  of  their  Readinefs  at  Flujhing 
to  receive  and  obey  his  Commands. 

The  Fleet  was  then  in  the  Downs  in  fo  good  a  Pofture,  by  the  Accefs 
of  other  Ships  and  Veffels  to  it,  and  by  fome  notable  Commotions  on  Land, 
that  the  ProfpeCt  was  fair  and  hopeful.  And  the  Prince  received  the  Ad- 
vertifement  no  fooner,  than  He  was  pleafed  to  fend  a  Frigate  to  Flujhing 
for  thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  expeCted.  But  the  Winds  proved  then  fo 
crofs  and  tempeftuous  in  the  gentleft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  that  after  feveral 
Attempts  at  Sea,  They  were  fo  often  driven  back  again  into  the  Harbour, 
fometimes  by  very  dangerous  Storms,  that  in  the  End  They  received  new 
Directions  to  attend  the  Prince  at  the  Hague ,  the  Fleet  being  at  the  fame 
Time  under  Sail  for  that  Coaft. 

The  Earl  of  Lautherdale  was  at  that  Time  come  to  the  Fleet  as  Com- 
miflioner  from  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland ,  to  inform  the  Prince,  that  Duke  40 
Hamilton  with  a  powerful  Army  was  already  marched  into  England ;  and 
thereupon  to  invite  his  Highnefs  to  make  what  Hafte  He  could,  to  put 
himfelf  in  the  Head  of  that  Army,  according  to  a  Promife  the  King  had 
made  in  fome  private  Treaty  with  the  Scots ;  and  which  the  Queen  had 
fent  very  pofitive  Commands  to  be  obferved  and  obeyed.  This  was  the 
Reafon,  not  without  other  more  reafonable  Motives,  fo  fuddenly  to  quit 
the  Downs ,  that  He  might  get  more  Victual  for  the  Fleet,  and  therewith 
fail  to  the  North ,  and  difembark  in  fuch  a  Place  as  fhould  be  neareft  to  the 
Scots  Army,  with  which  He  doubted  not  to  find  a  very  confiderable  Con¬ 
junction  of  the  Englifo ;  fince  He  knew  that  Sir  Martnaduke  Langdale  had  yo 
pofieffed  himfelf  with  a  Body  of  Englijh  Officers  and  Gentlemen,  of  1 Ber¬ 
wick,  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave  had  done  the  fame  with  the  like  Affift- 
ance,  at  CarliJle ,  before  the  Scots  began  their  March. 
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The  Lord  Cottington  and  the  Chancellor  came  to  the  Hague  the  next 
Day  after  the  Prince  his  Arrival,  and  were  very  gracioufly  received  by  his 
Highnefs,  and  with  a  wonderful  Kindnefs  by  all  the  Court,  and  all  the 
Gentlemen  who  had  attended  upon  him ;  not  fo  much  out  of  Affe&ion  to 
them,  as  out  of  Deteftation  of  one  another,  who  had  kept  Company  for 
the  Space  of  two  Months  laft  paft. 

The  Prince  had  found  the  common  Seamen  full  of  fuch  a  keen  Devotion 
for  his  Service  upon  the  true  Principles  of  the  Caufe,  and  for  the  Redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  King  his  Father  out  of  Prifon,  and  fo  full  of  Indignation  again/! 
jothofe  who  had  formerly  milled  them  into  Rebellion,  efpecially  the  Presby¬ 
terians ;  that  as  They  had  before  the  Declaration  fet  all  thofe  Officers  on 
Shore  by  Force,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  command  them, 
fo  now  They  thought  the  new  ones  which  They  had  chofen  for  themfelves, 
not  fierce  and  refolute  enough  for  their  Purpofes.  The  Truth  is ;  there  had 
been  much  unlkilful  Tampering  among!!  them  by  Emiffaries  from  Paris , 
and  other  Attempts.  And  the  Duke  of  York ,  having  made  his  Efcape 
very  little  Time  before,  and  being  then  at  the  Hague  when  the  Fleet  came 
to  Helvoetjluys ,  upon  the  firft  Notice  loft  no  Time  in  making  Hafte  to 
them.  It  was  generally  known,  that  the  King  his  Father  had  long  defigned 
»o  to  make  him  High  Admiral  of  England  ;  and  the  Commiffion  which  had 
been  formerly  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  They  all  knew  to  be 
repealed  and  cancelled :  So  that  He  no  fooner  came  to  the  Fleet,  but  He 
was  received  with  the  ufual  Acclamations  of  Joy  as  their  Admiral,  and  He 
as  cheerfully  aflumed  the  Command.  And  his  fmall  Family  prefently  be¬ 
gan  to  propagate  their  fever al  Factions  and  Animofities,  with  which  They 
abounded,  to  make  fuch  Parties  amongft  the  Seamen  as  might  advance 
their  feveral  Pretences.  And  in  this  Pofture  the  Prince  found  the  Fleet 
when  He  came  to  it,  and  refolved  to  take  the  Command  immediately  into 
his  own  Hand,  and  that  the  Duke  fhould  remain  at  the  Hague  with  his  Sif- 
;oter,  till  that  Expedition  were  over;  and  fo  He  made  Hafte  with  the  Fleet 
into  the  Downs,,  hoping  that  fome  prefent  Occafion  would  be  the  beft  Ex¬ 
pedient  to  extinguifh  that  Fire,  and  compofe  thofe  Diftempers,  which  He 
difcerned  already  to  be  kindled  amongft  the  Seamen. 

The  Advice  and  Inftruftion  which  were  brought  from  Paris  were 
grounded  upon  the  Treaty  with  Scotland ,  the  marching  of  that  Army,  and 
the  Expectation  of  fome  notable  Attempt  by  the  Prefbyterian  Party  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  in  Order  to  which,  all  Addrefs  was  to  be  made  to  that  City,  and  a 
Declaration  to  be  publifhed  to  gratify  that  Party.  This  Secret  was  intrufted 
only  to  one  of  the  Council,  and  one  other  who  was  to  be  minifterial  in 
4Cwhatfoever  the  other  directed.  And  this  Temper  was  quickly  difcovered 
when  They  came  into  the  Downs ,  by  the  great  Care  that  was  taken  to  give 
no  Offence  or  Interruption  to  the  Trade  of  the  City,  which  all  Men  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  the  beft  Means  to  reduce  it.  Ships  of  Return,  richly 
laden,  were  fuffered  quietly  to  pafs  thither ;  others  coming  from  thence, 
very  well  freighted,  were  likewife  quietly  permitted  to  profecute  their 
Voyage :  All  which  was  paffionately  oppofed  by  Prince  Rupert  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  Council.  And  this  Contradi&ion  was  quickly  known  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  others,  who  had  no  Reverence  for  that 
Council,  and  were  now  the  more  inflamed  upon  this  Divifion  of  Opinion. 
And  the  Seamen  likewife  coming  to  take  Notice  of  it  cried  out,  “  the  Prince 
“  was  betrayed;”  and  grew  into  fuch  Rage  and  Fury,  that  They  declared, 
u  that  They  would  throw  thofe  overboard  who  gave  the  Prince  fuch  evil 
“  Counfel.”  Two  or  three  unprofperous  Attempts  at  Land,  and  then  the 
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Lord  Lautherdales  coming  thither,  and  the  Order  thereupon  for  the  Fleet 
to  fail  prefently  for  Holland  for  the  Reafons  aforefaid,  kindled  all  thofe 
Sparkles  into  a  bright  Flame  of  Diffenfion,  fo  univerfal,  that  there  were 
very  few  who  fpake  with  any  Civility  of  one  another,  or  without  the  higheft 
Animofity  that  can  be  imagined. 

This  was  the  diffracted  Condition  of  Affairs  when  the  Lord  Cottington  and 
the  Chancellor  came  to  the  Hague ;  the  Council  divided  between  themfelves, 
and  more  offended  with  the  Court  for  Prefumption  in  making  themfelves  of 
the  Council,  and  oppofing  whatfoever  the  other  directed,  by  their  private 
Whifpering  to  the  Prince  in  Reproach  of  them,  and  their  publick  Murmurings  to 
againft  their  Perfons  for  the  Counfel  They  gave,  every  Man  endeavouring  to  in- 
cenfe  others  againft  thofe  who  were  not  affected  by  him ;  and  this  ill  Humour 
increafed  by  fuch  an  univerfal  Poverty,  that  very  few  knew  where  to  find  a 
Subiiftence  for  three  Months  to  come,  or  how  to  difpole  of  themfelves.  The 
Clamour  from  the  Fleet  was  fo  high  for  new  Victual  and  for  Money,  that 
there  was  Apprehenfion  juft  enough,  that  They  would  provide  for  them¬ 
felves  by  returning  to  their  old  Station ;  to  which  They  had  both  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  Invitation,  by  the  Parliament’s  having  fet  out  another  Fleet  fupe- 
riour  in  Power  to  them,  that  were  already  at  Anchor  in  their  View,  under 
the  Command  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick ,  to  block  them  up  in  that  inconvenient  20 
Harbour.  The  fudden  News  of  the  total  Defeat  of  the  Scots  Army;  and 
fhortly  after  of  the  Lofs  of  Colchefier ,  and  taking  the  Perfons  of  fo  many 
gallant  Gentlemen,  and  murdering  fome  of  them  in  cold  Blood  •  the  daily 
warm  Contefts  in  Council  upon  the  infolent  Behaviour  and  the  unreafonable 
Demands  of  the  Lord  L,  anther  dale  ^  who  as  peremptorily  infilled  upon  the 
Prince’s  going  immediately  with  the  Fleet  into  Scotland ,  as  He  had  done 
before  the  total  Defeat  of  Duke  Hamilton ,  and  without  expecting  to  hear 
what  Alteration  that  fatal  Change  had  produced  in  that  Kingdom,  which 
was  very  reafonable  to  apprehend,  and  in  Truth  had  at  that  Time  really  fallen 
out :  Thefe  and  many  other  ill  Prefages  made  the  Chancellor  quickly  find,  3o 
that  in  his  two  Years  Repofe  in  Jerfey  He  had  not  fortified  himfelf  enough 
againft  future  Affaults,  nor  laid  in  Ballaft  to  be  prepared  to  ride  out  the 
Storms  and  Tempefts  that  He  was  like  to  be  engaged  in. 

The  Prefervation  of  the  Fleet  was  a  Confideration  that  would  bear  no 
Delay ;  and  was  in  a  fhort  Time,  though  with  infinite  Difficulties  and 
Contefts  full  of  Animofity,  refolved  to  be  by  committing  the  Charge  of  it 
to  Prince  Rupert ,  who  was  to  carry  it  into  Ireland ,  where  were  many  good 
Ports  in  his  Majefty’s  Obedience.  But  that  was  no  fooner  done,  but  the 
horrid  Murder  of  the  King,  and  the  formed  Diffolution  of  the  Monarchy 
there,  and  erecting  and  eftablifhing  the  Government  in  that  Kingdom  with  40 
a  feeming  general  Confent,  at  leaft  without  any  vifible  Appearance  or  Pof- 
fibility  of  Contradiction  or  Oppofition ;  the  faint  Proclamation  of  the  prefent 
King  in  Scotland ,  under  the  fame  Conditions  which  They  would  have  im- 
pofed,  and  with  all  the  Circumftances  with  which  They  had  profecuted  the 
Rebellion  againft  his  Father ;  the  Refolution  what  was  fit  for  the  young  King 
to  undertake  in  his  own  Perfon,  and  the  difmal  Profpebf,  how  all  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Princes  were  folicitous  not  to  pay  him  any  fuch  Civilities,  as  might  en¬ 
courage  him  to  expect  any  Thing  from  them  ;  were  all  Arguments  of  Per¬ 
plexity  and  Confternation  to  all  Men,  who  had  been  moderately  verfed  in 
the  Tranfaction  of  Affairs ;  and  were  too  many  Things  to  be  looked  upon  at  5© 
once,  and  yet  could  not  be  effectually  looked  upon  but  together.  So  that 
the  Chancellor  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  all  the  Bufinefs  He  had  been  converfant 
“  in,  from  the  Beginning  to  his  coming  to  the  Hague ,  had  not  adminiftered 
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“  Halt  the  Difficulties  and  Difconfolation,  had  not  half  fo  much  diflurbed 
“  and  diftraded  his  Underftanding,  and  broken  his  Mind,  as  the  next  fix 
“  Months  from  that  Time  had  done.”  Nor  could  He  fee  any  Light  before 
him  to  prefent  a  Way  to  the  King,  by  entering  into  which  He  might  hope¬ 
fully  avoid  the  greateft  Mifery  that  ever  Prince  had  been  expofed  to.  His 
own  particular  Condition  (under  fo  general  a  Mortification)  afflicted  him 
very  little,  having  long  compofed  himfelf  by  a  Refolution,  with  God’s  Bleff- 
ing,  to  do  his  Duty  without  Hefitation,  and  to  leave  all  the  reft  to  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  Providence. 

io  When  the  Fleet  was  committed  to  the  Government  of  Prince  Rupert  to 
embark  for  Ireland ,  it  was  enough  forefeen  by  thofe  who  forefaw  what  na¬ 
turally  might  fall  out,  that  Ireland  was  probably  like  to  be  the  Place  whither 
it  might  be  the  moft  counfellable  for  the  Prince  himfelf  to  repair.  But  as 
it  was  not  then  feafonable  in  many  Refpeds  to  publifh  fuch  an  Imagina¬ 
tion;  fo  it  was  not  poffible  to  keep  the  Fleet  where  it  then  was,  or  in 
any  Port  of  the  Dominions  of  Holland ,  where  the  States  were  already  per¬ 
plexed  what  Anfwer  They  fhould  return  if  the  new  Commonwealth  fhould 
demand  the  Ships,  or  whether  They  were  not  obliged  to  deliver  them :  And 
therefore  no  Time  was  to  be  loft.  Nor  was  the  Voyage  itfelf  like  to  be  fe- 
io  cure,  but  by  the  Benefit  of  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  the  unquiet  Seas  They 
were  to  pals  through;  which  would  have  made  it  too  dangerous  a  Voyage 
for  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  who  muft  find  a  fhorter  Paflage  thither,  when 
it  fhould  be  neceffary. 

When  that  inhuman  Impiety  was  aded  at  Lo?idon,  and  the  young  King 
had  in  fome  Degree  recovered  his  Spirits  from  the  fudden  Aftonifhment,  and 
had  received  the  vile  Proclamation  and  Propofitions  from  Scotland ,  his  Ma- 
jefty  with  thofe  few  who  were  of  neareft  Truft  concluded,  44  that  it  would 
“  be  fhortly  of  Neceffity  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Ireland ;”  which  was  to  be 
the  higheft  Secret,  that  it  might  be  equally  unfufpeded  in  Engla?td  and  in 
3c  Scotland.  44  That  He  fhould  incognito ,  or  with  a  light  Train,  pafs  through 
“  France  to  Nants ,  or  fome  other  Port  of  Bretagne ,  where  two  or  three 
44  Ships  of  War,  which  He  could  not  doubt  of  obtaining  by  the  Favour  of 
44  his  Brother  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  might  attend  him  ;  and  from  thence  He 
44  might  with  leaft  Hazard  embark  for  the  neareft  Coaft  of  Ireland ,  where 
44  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  might  meet  him.” 

This  being  concluded  in  that  Manner,  the  Lord  Cottington  went  in  a 
Morning  to  the  King  before  Fie  was  dreffed;  and  defired,  44  that  when  He 
44  was  ready,  He  would  give  him  a  private  Audience  in  his  Clofet.”  He 
there  told  him,  44  that  his  Majefty  had  taken  the  moft  prudent  Refolution 
+o  “  that  his  Condition  would  admit,  for  Ireland ;  where  there  remained  yet 
44  fome  Foundation  for  Hope.  That  for  himfelf  Fie  was  fo  old  and  infirm” 
(for  to  his  feventy  five  Years,  which  was  then  his  Age,  He  had  frequent  and 
painful  Vifitations  of  the  Gout  and  the  Stone),  44  that  his  Majefty  could  not 
44  exped  his  perfonal  Attendance  in  fo  many  Journies  by  Land  as  He  muft 
44  be  expofed  to  :  Yet  having  ferved  the  Crown  throughout  the  Reign  of  his 
44  Grandfather  and  his  Father,  He  was  very  defirous  to  finiffi  his  Life  in  his 
44  Majefty’s  Service.” 

“That  He  had  refleded  upon  the  woful  Condition  his  Affairs  were 
44  in,  not  more  by  the  Power  of  his  Rebels,  than  by  being  abandoned  by  all 
50  44  his  neighbour  Princes.  That  it  was  too  apparent,  that  neither  of  them 
44  would  embark  themfelves  in  his  Quarrel ;  fo  that  the  utmoft  He  could 
44  hope  from  them  was,  that  in  fome  fecret  Manner  They  might  contribute 
44  fuch  a  Supply  and  Relief  to  him,  as  might  give  him  a  Subfiftence,  till 
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tc  fome  new  Accidents  and  Alterations  at  Home  or  abroad  might  produce  a 
<£  more  feafonable  Conjuncture.  That  even  in  that  Particular,  He  doubted 
“  the  Magnanimity  or  Generality  of  Princes  would  not  be  very  confpicuous : 

££  However  it  being  all  his  prefent  Dependance,  He  mull  try  all  the  Ways  He 
££  could  to  provoke  them  to  that  Dilpofition.” 

“That  He  knew  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  fo  low  at  that  Time,  that 
££  whatever  their  Inclinations  might  be,  They  could  neither  fupply  him  with 
t£  Ships  or  Men  or  Money  towards  the  railing  or  fupporting  of  an  Army : 

££  Yet  that  He  knew  too,  that  there  is  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Honour,  and 
t£  of  a  generous  CompaHion  and  Bounty,  that  is  infeparable  from  that  Crown,  10 
t£  and  even  runs  through  that  People,  which  other  Nations  are  not  infpired 
t£  with.  And  He  was  confident,  that  if  his  Majefty  fent  an  Ambaffadour  thither, 

<£  how  necellitous  foever  that  Court  might  be,  it  would  never  refufe  to  make 
££  fuch  an  Alignment  of  Money  to  him  as  might,  well  hulbanded,  provide 
£c  a  decent  Support  for  him  in  Ireland ;  where  likewifb  the  King  of  Spain 
<£  had  Power  to  do  his  Majefty  more  Offices  than  any  other  Prince  could 
<c  do,  or  He  any  where  elfe,  by  the  univerfal  Influence  He  had  upon  the 
<£  Irijh  Nation.  And  General  Owen  ONeiley  who  was  the  only  Man  that 
“  then  obftruCted  the  Union  of  that  People  in  a  Submiffion  to  the  King,  had 
“  been  bred  up  in  the  Court  of  Spain ,  and  had  fpent  all  his  Time  in  the  *o 
“  Service  of  that  Crown,  and  had  Hill  his  foie  Dependance  upon  it ;  and 
t£  therefore  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  He  might  be  induced  by  Direction 
t£  from  Madrid ,  to  conform  himfelf  to  a  Conjunction  with  the  Marquis  of 
££  Ormond. ,  the  King’s  Lieutenant  there.”  He  laid,  ££  that  his  Majefty  knew 
££  well  that  He  had  fpent  a  great  Part  of  his  Life  in  that  Court,  in  the  Ser- 
<£  vice  of  his  Grandfather  and  Father ;  and  He  would  be  willing  to  end  his 
<£  Days  there,  if  it  were  thought  of  Ufe  to  his  Affairs.” 

The  Difcourfe  was  too  reafonable  not  to  make  Impreffion  upon  the  King; 
which  difeovering  in  his  Countenance,  the  other  delired  him,  ££  that  He 
C£  would  think  that  Day  upon  all  that  He  had  faid,  without  communicating  ?c 
££  it  to  any  Body,  till  the  next  Morning,  when  He  would  again  wait  on 
c£  him  to  know  his  Opinion  upon  the  Whole ;  for  if  his  Majefty  fhould  ap- 
££  prove  of  what  He  propofed,  He  had  another  Particular  to  offer,  before  the 
t£  Matter  fhould  be  publickly  debated.”  When  He  came  the  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  found  the  King  was  much  pleafed  with  what  He  had  before  dif- 
courfed,  and  afked  what  the  other  Particular  was  that  He  intended  to  offer; 
the  Lord  Cottington  told  him,  ££  that  He  was  very  glad  his  Majefty  was  fo 
££  well  pleafed  with  what  He  had  propofed,  which  He  confefled  the  more 
££  He  had  revolved  himfelf,  the  more  hopeful  the  Succefs  appeared  to  him; 

££  which  made  him  the  more  folicitous,  that  through  any  Inadvertency  fuch  4° 
“  a  Delign  might  not  mifearry.” 

He  put  him  then  in  Mind  again  ££  of  his  great  Age,  how  unlike  it  was 
“  that  He  fhould  be  able  to  hold  out  fuch  a  Journey,  or,  if  He  did,  the  Fa- 
££  tigue  thereof  would  probably  caft  him  into  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  or  the  Stone, 

<£  or  Both,  which  if  He  fhould  outlive,  He  fhould  be  long  detained  from  the 
<£  Profecution  of  his  Bufinefs,  which  the  lefs  vigoroufly  purfued  would  be  more 
<£  ineffectual ;”  and  therefore  propofed,  ££  that  He  might  have  a  Companion 
££  with  him,  of  more  Youth  and  a  ftronger  Conftitution,  who  would  receive 
££  fome  Benefit  by  the  Information  and  Advice  He  fhould  be  able  to  give 
<£  him,  the  Advantage  whereof  would  redound  for  the  prefent,  and  might  ^ 
<c  more  in  the  future,  to  the  King’s  Service;”  and  in  Fine  propofed,  ££  that 
<£  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be  joined  in  the  Commiffion  with 
-c  him,  and  accompany  him  into  Spaini  from  whence  if  They  made  Hafte 
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“  in  their  Journey,  They  might  make  fuch  a  Progrefs  in  that  Court,  that 
“  He  might  be  able  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  Ireland  in  a  very  fhort  Time 
“  after  his  Arrival  there ;  whilft  himfelf  remained  ftill  at  Madrid ,  to  profe- 
“  cute  all  farther  Opportunities  to  advance  his  Service.” 

The  King  was  furprifed  with  the  Overture;  and  afked,  “  whether  the 
<c  Chancellor  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  Employment,  and  whether 
u  He  had  fpoken  with  him  of  it.”  To  which  the  other  prefently  replied, 

“  that  He  knew  not,  nor  had  ever  fpoke  to  him  of  it,  nor  would  do,  till 
“  his  Majefty,  if  He  liked  it,  fhould  firft  prepare  him ;  for  He  knew  well 
10“  He  would  at  firft  be  ftartled  at  it,  and  it  may  be  might  take  it  unkindly. 
<rThat  He  knew  well  how  much  of  the  Weight  of  his  Bulinefs  lay  upon  the 
“  Chancellor’s  Shoulders,  and  in  that  RefpeCt  that  many  others  would  not 
“  be  willing  He  fhould  be  abfent :  Yet  that  there  was  a  long  Vacation  in 
“  VieWj  and  there  could  be  little  to  be  done  till  the  King  fhould  come  into 
“  Ir eland ;  and  by  that  Time  Fie  might  be  with  him  again,  with  fuch  a 
“  Return  from  Spain  as  might  be  welcome  and  convenient  to  him.  And 
“  therefore  if  his  Majefty  would  firft  break  the  Matter  to  him,  He  would 
“  then  take  the  Work  upon  him ;  and  He  believed  He  fhould  give  him  fuch 
“  Reafons,  fince  He  could  not  fufpeCt  his  Friendfhip”  (which  was  very  no¬ 
torious,  and  They  lived  then  together),  “  as  would  difpofe  him  to  the 
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the  King  fpake  to  him  of  it,  as  a  Thing  that  had  resulted  from 
his  own  Thoughts;  “  that  He  had  more  Hope  to  obtain  fome  Supply  from 
“  Spain ,  than  from  any  other  Place ;  that  no  Man  could  be  fo  fit  to  folicit  it 
“  as  the  Lord  Cottington ,  and  Nobody  fo  fit  to  accompany  him  as  He,  who 
“might  be  with  him  in  Ireland  in  a  fhort  Time;”  He  faid,  “He  had 
“  fpoken  with  Lord  Cottington  to  undertake  the  Employment,  to  which  He 
“  was  not  averfe ;  but  He  had  expreflly  refufed  to  undertake  it  alone,  and  He 
“  knew  that  no  Companion  would  be  fo  acceptable  to  him  as  He  would  be.” 

3o  The  Chancellor  did  not  at  firft  diffemble  the  Apprehenfion,  that  this 
Device  had  been  contrived  at  Paris ,  where  He  knew  that  neither  of  them 
were  acceptable,  nor  were  wifhed  to  be  about  the  King,  or  to  have  fo  much 
Credit  with  him  as  They  were  Both  thought  to  have :  But  the  King  quickly 
expelled  that  Jealoufy.  And  He  defired  a  fhort  Time  to  confider  of  it; 
and  received  fuch  Reafons  (befides  Kindnels  in  the  Invitation)  from  the  Lord 
Cottington ,  that  He  did  not  fubmit  only  to  the  King’s  Pleafure,  but  very 
willingly  undertook  the  Employment :  And,  though  it  was  afterwards  de¬ 
layed  by  the  Importunity  of  many,  and  the  Queen’s  own  Advice,  who 
thought  the  Chancellor’s  Attendance  about  the  Perfon  of  the  King  her  Son 
40 to  be  more  ufeful  to  his  Service,  than  it  was  like  to  be  in  the  other  Climate, 
the  King  was  firm  to  his  Purpofe ;  and  difpatched  them  fhortly  after  his 
coming  into  France ,  when  He  refolved  and  prepared  for  his  own  Expedi¬ 
tion  into  Ireland ,  in  Order  to  which  there  were  then  fome  Dutch  Ships  of 
War  that  waited  for  him  at  St.  Maloes. 

This  was  the  Occafion  and  Ground  of  his  fecond  Retreat  and  Recefs  from  uhfecorj 
a  very  uneafy  Condition,  of  which  He  was  not  more  weary  in  RefpeCt  of  the  * in 
Difficulty  and  Melancholy  of  the  Bufinefs,  from  which  He  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  difentangle  himfelf  by  Abfence,  than  in  RefpeCt  of  the  Company  He 
was  to  keep  in  the  condu&ing  it,  who  had  Humours  and  Inclinations  uneafy 
foto  him,  irrefolute  in  themfelves,  and  contrary  for  the  moft  Part  to  his  Judg¬ 
ment.  And, He  did  ftill  acknowledge,  that  He  did  receive  much  Refrefh- 
ment  and  Benefit  by  that  Negotiation.  For  though  the  Employment  proved 
ineffectual  to  the  Purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended,  by  the  King’s  finding  it 
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neceftary  to  divert  his  intended  Journey  for  Ireland,  into  that  of  Scot  land ; 
yet  He  had  Vacancy  to  recoiled  and  compofe  his  broken  Thoughts;  and 
mended  his  Underftanding,  in  the  Obfervation  and  Experience  of  another 
Kind  of  Negotiation  than  He  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with,  under 
the  Afiiftance,  Advice  and  Friendlhip  of  the  moft  able  Perfon,  and  the  beft 
acquainted  with  foreign  Negotiations  and  the  general  Interefts  of  the  feveral 
Kings  and  States  in  Chrifiendom ,  of  any  Statefman  then  alive  in  Europe ,  and 
who  delighted  in  giving  him  all  the  Information  He  could.  He  was  con- 
verfant  in  a  Court  of  another  Nature  and  Humour,  of  another  Kind  of 
Grandeur  and  Gravity,  of  another  Conftitution  and  Policy  ;  and  where  Am-  iq 
baffadours  are  more  efteemed  and  regarded,  and  live  with  more  Converfation 
and  a  better  Intelligence  amongft  themfelves,  than  in  any  other  Court  in  the 
World.  \  l  il  4 

The  lefs  of  Bulinefs  He  had,  He  was  the  more  vacant  to  ftudy  the  Lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Manners  and  the  Government  of  that  Nation.  He  made  a 
Collection  of  and  read  many  of  the  beft  Books  which  are  extant  in  that  Lan¬ 
guage,  efpecially  in  the  Hiftories  of  their  Civil  and  Eccleftaftical  State.  Upon 
the  reading  the  Pontifical  Hiftory  written  by  Illefcas  in  two  Volumes,  and 
continued  by  one  or  two  others  in  three  other  Volumes,  He  begun  there  firft 
his  Animadversions  upon  the  Superiority  and  Supremacy  of  the  10 
Pope,  which  He  afterwards  continued  to  a  perfeCt  Work.  Here  He  refumed 
the  Continuation  of  his  Devotions  on  the  Psalms,  and  other  Difcourles 
of  Piety  and  Devotion,  which  He  reviewed  and  enlarged  in  his  later  Times 
of  Leifure.  Though  He  underwent  in  this  Employment  many  Mortifica¬ 
tions  of  feveral  Kinds,  yet  He  ftill  acknowledged  that  He  learned  much 
during  the  Time  of  his  being  in  Spain ,  from  whence  He  returned  a  little 
before  the  Battle  of  Worcejler ;  and  after  the  King’s  miraculous  Efcape  into 
France,  He  quickly  waited  upon  his  Majefty,  and  was  never  feparated  from 
his  Perfon,  till  fixteen  or  feventeen  Years  after  by  his  Banifhment. 

This  He  called  his  third  and  moft  blefled  Recefs,  in  which  God  vouch-  $o 
fafed  to  exercife  many  of  his  Mercies  towards  him.  And  though  He  entered 
into  it  with  many  very  difconfolate  Circumftances ;  yet  in  a  fhort  Time, 
upon  the  Recovery  of  a  better  State  of  Health,  and  being  remitted  into  a 
Pofture  of  Eafe  and  Quietnefs,  and  fecure  from  the  Power  of  his  Enemies, 
He  recovered  likewife  a  marvellous  Tranquillity  and  Serenity  of  Mind,  by 
making  a  ftriCt  Review  and  Recollection  into  all  the  Actions,  all  the  Faults 
and  Follies,  committed  by  himfelf  and  others  in  his  laft  continued  Fatigue 
of  feventeen  or  eighteen  Years ;  in  which  He  had  received  very  many  fignal 
Inftances  of  God’s  Favour,  and  in  which  He  had  fo  behaved  himfelf,  that 
He  had  the  good  Opinion  and  Friendfhip  of  thofe  of  the  beft  Fame,  Re-  40 
putation  and  Intereft,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have  deferved  very  well 
of  the  King  and  Kingdom. 

In  all  this  Retirement  He  was  very  leldom  vacant,  and  then  only  when 
Fie  was  under  fome  fharp  Vifitation  of  the  Gout,  from  reading  excellent 
Books,  or  writing  fome  Animadverlions  and  Exercitations  of  his  own,  as 
appears  by  the  Papers  and  Notes  which  He  left.  He  learned  the  Italian  and 
French  Languages,  in  which  He  read  many  of  the  choiceft  Books.  Now 
He  finilhed  the  Work  which  his  Heart  was  moft  let  upon,  the  History 
of  the  late  Civil  Wars  and  Transactions  to  the  Time  of  the 
King’s  Return  in  the  Year  1660  ;  of  which  He  gave  the  King  Adver-  *c 
tifement.  He  finilhed  his  Reflections  and  Devotions  upon  the 
Psalms  of  David,  which  He  dedicated  to  his  Children;  which  was 
ended  at  Montpelier  before  the  Death  of  the  Dutchefs.  He  wrote  and 
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finished  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes  his  Leviathan,  to  which  He  prefixed 
an  Epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  King,  if  his  Majefty  would  permit  it.  He  wrote 
a  good  Volume  of  Essays,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political,  to  which 
He  was  always  adding.  He  prepared  a  Discourse  Historical  of  the 
Pretence  and  Practice  of  the  successive  Popes  from  the  Beginning 
of  that  Jurisdiction  They  assume  ;  in  which  He  thought  He  had  fully 
vindicated  the  Power  and  Authority  of  Kings  from  that  odious  Ufurpation. 
He  entered  upon  the  forming  a  Method  for  the  better  disposing  the 
History  of  England,  that  it  may  be  more  profitably  and  exactly 
io  communicated  than  it  hath  yet  been.  He  left  fo  many  Papers  of  fe- 
veral  Kinds,  and  cut  out  fo  many  Pieces  of  Work,  that  a  Man  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  He  never  intended  to  be  idle. 

In  a  Word,  He  did  not  only  by  all  pofiible  Adminiftrations  fubdue  his 
Affections  and  Paflions,  to  make  his  Mind  conformable  to  his  prefent  For¬ 
tune  j  but  did  all  He  could  to  lay  in  a  Stock  of  Patience  and  Provifion,  that 
might  fupport  him  in  any  future  Exigent  or  Calamity  that  might  befall  him : 
Yet  with  a  cheerful  Expectation,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  that  pow¬ 
erful  Combination  which  then  opprefled  him. 
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I  N  D  E  X 

TO  THE 

LIFE. 


A. 

BBOT  Arch-Bifhop  his  Beha¬ 
viour  p.  33. 

Allen  Cardinal  his  Kindnefs 
to  Mr.  Henry  Hyde  p.  2. 

Antwerp  the  Chancellor’s  Family  fet¬ 
tled  there  p.  1 1 1. 

Arundel  Cattle  of  Mr.  Chillingwortb  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner  in  it  p.  30. 

Arundel  Earl  of,  Earl  Marjbal  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  Proceedings  of  his  Court  p. 
37.  his  Court  fupprelfed  p.  39.  his 
Behaviour  to,  and  Sentiments  of  Mr. 
Hyde  ibid. 

AJbburnham  John  his  Friendlhip  with 
Sir  John  Colepepper  p.  49.  his  Inva- 
fion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer’s  Office  p.  83.  his  Credit  with 
the  King  p.  95.  the  King’s  Charac¬ 
ter  of  him  p.  96. 

Aylejbury  Sir  Thomas  Matter  of  Requefts 
to  the  King,  the  Father  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  fecond  Wife  p.  9. 

Ay  life  Sir  George  Father  to  Mr.  Hyde's 
lirft  Wife  p.  7. 

B. 

Baja  donna  Pietro  the  Venetian  Ambaf- 
fador  at  Madrid ,  his  Charafter  p. 

1 1 6. 

Baynard  Thomas  p.  2. 

Bennet  Mr.  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
York  p.  1 24. 

Berkley  Sir  John  his  Intrigues  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  Family  p.  122. 

Bilhops  removed  out  of  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  p.  51. 

Bridgman  Sir  Orlando  his  Charadler  p. 
89- 

Briftol  Earl  of  his  Difpute  with  Lord 
Cottington,  and  return  to  Caen  p  104. 

Brooke  Earl  of  his  Conteft  with  Lord 
Pembroke  p.  70,  71. 

Buckingham  Duke  of  his  Death  p.  6. 

Burford  Houfe  of  Lord  Falkland  p.  22. 

C. 

Cafar  Sir  Charles  Matter  of  the  Rolls 
his  Death  p.  72. 

Calthurjl  Matthew  p.  2. 

Cambridge  Mr  Hyde's  Arrival  and  Sick- 
nefs  there  p.  5 

Capel  Lord  his  Refidence  at  Jerfey  p. 
1 01 .  removes  to  Middleburg  p.  102. 

Carew  Thomas  his  Charadler  p.  19. 

Carey  Sir  Lucius,  his  Friendship  with 
the  Chancellor  p.  19.  his  Education 
p.  20.  his  Fortunes  ibid,  his  Marriage 
ibid.  Voyage  to  Holland  p.  21 .  Re¬ 
tirement  to  his  Studies  ibid,  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Death  ibid.  Return  to  his  Stu¬ 
dies  p.  22.  Progrefs  in  Learning  ibid. 
fee  Falkland  Lord  Vifcount. 

Carteret  Sir  George  receives  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  his  Houfe  at  Jerfey  p.  102. 


Caftilian  p.  2. 

Cavendifb  Sir  Charles  his  Chara&er  p. 
126. 

Chaloner  Dr.  Principal  of  Alban  Hall  in 
Oxford  dies  of  the  Plague  p.  4. 

Charles  I.  King  calls  a  Parliament  April 
1640.  p.  36.  diflolves  it  May  1640. 
p.  3  8.  calls  another  in  November  1 640. 
ibid,  fends  for  Mr.  Ed.  Hyde  p.  42. 
thanks  him  for  his  Services  ibid,  of¬ 
fers  him  the  Pott  of  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral  p.  43.  pafles  the  Bill  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  Bilhops  out  of  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  p.  5 1.  accompanies  the  Queen 
to  Dover  p.  5  3 .  his  Promife  of  Se¬ 
crecy  to  Mr.  Hyde  p.  55.  begins  his 
Progrefs  Northward  p.  57.  takes  the 
Prince  with  him  p.  58.  relides  at 
York  p.  59.  his  March  to  Hull p  66. 
Progrefs  into  Nottinghamjhire  and 
Leiceferjhire  p.  68.  Return  to  York 
ibid,  his  Diflike  to  a  Ceffation  of 
Arms  p.  76.  againft  which  He  en¬ 
courages  an  Addrefs  p.  80.  rejedfs 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Propo- 
lidon  p.  78.  his  Promife  to  the  Queen 
p.  80.  He  fets  out  for  Briftol  p.  82. 
commands  the  Chancellor  to  attend 
the  Prince  into  the  Weft  p.  97.  fends 
him  two  MSS  containing  all  the 
Paffages  of  the  Years  1645,  1646. 
p.  103.  thanks  him  for  his  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  him  p  1 04. 

Charles  II.  King  (fee  Wales  Prince  of) 
Report  of  his  Death  p.  123,  defires 
to  recommend  the  Chancellor’s 
Daughter  to  the  Princefs  of  Orange 
p.  1 3 1 .  commands  the  Chancellor  to 
write  an  Anfwer  to  Cromwell's  De¬ 
claration  p.  133. 

Chillingwortb  Mr.  his  Converfion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  p.  29.  Return  to  the 
Church  of  England  ibid,  conduits 
Mr.  Ed.  Hyde  from  Oxford  to  York- 
Jbire  p.  60.  Charaiter  p.  29.  Death 
p.  30. 

Clarendon  Earl  of,  fee  Hyde  Edward. 

Colepepper  Sir  John  called  to  the  Privy 
Council  p.  45.  joins  with  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Ed.  Hyde  in  conduc¬ 
ing  the  King’s  Affairs  in  Parliament 
p.  46.  his  Character,  and  Political 
Principles  p.  48.  advifes  the  King  to 
pafs  the  Bill  againft  the  Bilhops  p.  5 1 . 
and  prevails  with  him  by  Means  of 
the  Queen  ibid,  difcovers  a  Defign 
of  fending  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Ed. 
Hyde,  and  himfelf  to  the  Tower  p. 
58.  defeats  it  ibid,  repairs  to  the 
King  at  York  p.  66.  is  made  Matter 
of  the  Rolls  p.  73.  unwillingly  re- 
figns  the  Chancellorlhip  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ibid,  is  made  of  the  Junto 
p.83. 

Conway  Lord  p.  33.  Secretary  of  State 
p.4. 

Cofins  Dr.  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the 
-Louvre  p.  120. 

6  R 


Cottington  Lord  Commiffioner  of  the 
Treafury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  p.  10.  embarks  from  Dieppe 
for  Dunkirk  p.  1 04.  is  plundered  by 
iome  Oft  end  Frigates  p.  106.  goes  to 
the  Hague  p.  109.  declared  Ambaf- 
fador  to  Spain  by  King  Charles  II. 
p.  1 1 1. 

Cotton  Charles  his  Character,  and  Wri¬ 
tings  p.  17. 

Coventry  Lord  Keeper  p.  10,  31. 

Cowley  Mr.  his  Charadter  p.  16. 

Cromwell  Oliver.  The  lirft  Caufe  of  his 
Enmity  to  the  Chancellor  p.  40. 

D. 

De  Vic  Sir  Henry.  The  King’s  Reli- 
dent  at  BruJJels  p.  1 24. 

Digby  S\rxKenelm  his  Character  p.  1 8. 

Digby  Lord  prevails  on  Mr.  Ed.  Hyde 
to  publilh  his  Anfwer  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  Remonftrance  p.  45.  carries 
Mr.  Ed.  Hyde  to  the  King  and  Queen 
ibid,  made  Secretary  of  State  p.  8;. 
He  founds  the  Chancellor  on  the 
Subjedl  of  the  Prince’s  going  to 
France  p.  go. 

Dinton,  Place  of  Mr.  Ed.  Hyde's  Birth 
p.  1. 

Dorfet  Earl  of  p.  35. 

Dort,  Synod  of ;  Mr.  Hales's  Account 
thereof  p.  27. 

# 

E. 

Earles  Dr.  his  Chara&er  p.  26. 

Elliot  Mr.  his  Account  of  his  taking 
the  Seal  from  the  Lord  Keeper  Lit¬ 
tleton  p.  61.  confuted  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Hyde  p.  64.  The  King’s  Diflike  and 
Fear  of  him  p.  96. 

England  it’s  State  A.  D.  1639.  p.  36. 

- Church  of,  Mr.  Ed.  Hyde's  At¬ 
tachment  to  it’s  Dodtrines,  and  Difci- 
plinep.  35. 

Efcalona  Duke  of,  receives  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  at  Pampeluna  p.  it 9. 

EJfex  Earl  of  p. 3 1 .  his  Charadier  p.56. 

Europe,  General  State  of  it  A.D.1639. 
P-36-  v 

F. 

Falkland  Lord  Vifcount,  the  Father,  De¬ 
puty  of  Ireland  p.  20. 

■ - the  Son,  fee  Ca¬ 

rey  Sir  Lucius,  called  to  the  Privy 
Council  p.  45.  -condudls  the  King’s 
Affairs  in  Parliament  p.46.  his  Tem¬ 
per,  and  Political  Principles  p.  47. 
repairs  to  the  King  at  York  p.  66. 
prepares  an  Anfwer  to  the  Nineteen 
Propofitions  of  the  Parliament  ibid. 
his  Wager  with  the  King  concerning 
Mr.  Hyde's  Stile  p.  69.  folicits  the 

v  King  to  make  Mr.  Hyde  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  p  72.  attends  the 
King  to  Briftol  p.  83.  his  Death 

and 
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and  Character  p.  84.  his  Children  p. 
85. 

Fanjhaw  Mr.  p.  101. 

Felton  John  p.  5. 

Fiennes  Nathaniel  foretells  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  Epifcopacy  p.  41. 

Fuy  Sir  George  p.  2. 

G. 


Gratia  Marquis  of,  his  Character  p.  1  j  5. 

Grandifon  William  Lord  Vifcount  p.  7, 
54,56.  taken  Prifoner  in  Winch ejler 
p.  73,  74.  efcapes  to  Oxford  ibid. 

Godolphin  Sidney,  his  Charafter,  and 
Death  p.24. 

H. 

Hales  John,  his  interview  with  Arch- 
Bifhop  Laud p.  28.  his  Dilcourfe  on 
Schifin  ibid,  made  Prebend  of  Wind- 
far  ibid,  his  Character  p.  27,28. 

Hamilton  Marquis  of,  his  Friendlhip 
with  Mr.  Hyde  p.  7. 

Hammond  Dr.  p.  22. 

Hampden  John,  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Hyde 
on  the  Subject  of  Privilege  p,  47. 

Harcourt  Count  of,  his  Arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land  p.  85.  Negotiations,  and  Return 

p.  86. 

Harvey  Daniel,  recommends  Mr.  Hyde 
to  Arch-Bilhop  Laud  p.  13. 

Haferig  Sir  Arthur  p.  41. 

Herbert  Sir  Edward  Attorney  General, 
advifes  the  King  to  declare  the  Par¬ 
liament  difi'olved  p.  87.  his  Charac¬ 
ter  p.  89.  perfuadc*  the  Duke  of 
York  to  leave  his  Mother  p.  1 23.  his 
Credit  with  the  Duke  of  York  p. 
125. 

Hertford  Earl  of  reconciled  to  Arch- 
Bilhop  Laud  by  Mr.  Hyde  p.  31. 
Marquis  of,  Governour  to  the  Prince 
p.  53.  carries  the  Prince  to  Green¬ 
wich  p.  53. 

Holland  Earl  of  p.  31.  furprifes  Mr. 
Hyde  with  the  King  p.  55.  his  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Beverley  p.  67.  the  King’s 
Reception  of  him  p.  68. 

Hopton  Lord  p.  30.  his  Refidencc  at 
Jerfey  p.  101. 

Huffy  Sir  James  carries  the  Plague  to 
Oxford  p.  4. 

Hyde  Edward,  Time  of  his  Birth  p.  4. 
Education  ibid,  fent  to  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Oxford  ibid,  dilappointed  at 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford  ibid,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Middle  Temple  ibid. 
takes  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
ibid,  leaves  the  Univerfity  ibid,  is 
feized  with  an  Ague  p.  5.  is  fent  to 
Pirton  ibid,  returns  to  London  ibid, 
rides  the  Norfolk  Circuit  ibid,  is  ta¬ 
ken  ill  at  Cambridge  of  the  Small  Pox 
ibid,  removes  to  Pirton  p.  6.  returns 
to  his  Studies  at  the  Temple  ibid. 
marries  the  Daughter  of  Sir  G.  Ay- 
life  p.  7.  who  dies  within  half  a 
Year  at  Reading  ibid,  introduced  to 
the  Marq.  of  Hamilton  ibid,  marries 
a  fecond  Time  p.  8.  lofes  his  Fa¬ 
ther  p.  10  is  introduced  to  Arch- 
Bilhop  Laud  p.  13.  acquires  great 
Reputation  by  his  Praftice  p.  14.  his 
Companions  p.  t6.  his  more  inti¬ 
mate  Friends  p.  19.  He  reconciles 
Arch-Bilhop  Laud  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  p.  31.  his  free  Expoftula  - 
tion  with  Arch-Bifhop  Laud  p.  32. 
devotes  himfelf  to  his  Profeflion  p. 
34.  his  Family  ibid,  his  Character 
p.  35.  chofen  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Wot  ton  -  Buffet  p.  36.  his  firft 
Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  p. 
37.  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Arch- 
Bilhop  Laud  to  oppofe  the  Diflolu- 
•  tion  of  the  firft  Parliament  of  1640. 

ibid,  is  chofen  to  ferve  in  the  fecond 
Parliament  of  1640.  p.  38.  He  pro¬ 
cures  the  Suppreflion  of  the  Earl 
Marjbal's  Court  ibid,  receives  the 


Thanks  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  for 
his  Behaviour  on  that  Occafion  p.39. 
Fie  lays  afide  his  Gown,  and  gives 
himfelf  to  phblick  Bufinefs  ibid.  He 
is  in  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  a- 
gainft  the  Court  of  York  ibid,  in  the 
Committee  again!!  the  Judges  ibid. 
in  that  concerning  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent  and  Council  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  p.  40.  in  the  Chair  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  an  Inclofure  ibid,  the 
Enmity  contracted  on  that  Occafion 
againft  him  by  Oliver  Cromwell  p. 
40,41.  He  is  much  courted  by  the 
difeontented  Party  p.  41.  is  firft  fent 
for  by  King  Charles  I.  p.  42.  the 
King’s  Difcourfe  to  him  ibid,  under¬ 
takes  the  Prefervation  of  Epifcopacy 
till  the  King  goes  to  Scotland  ibid, 
receives  the  King’s  Thanks  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Nicholas  ibid,  draws  up  an  An- 
fwer  to  the  Parliament’s  Rcmon- 
ftrance  p.  44.  Ihews  it  to  Lord  Dig- 
by  ibid,  but  refufes  to  communicate 
it  to  the  King  ibid,  is  prevailed  on  to 
fuffer  it  to  be  printed  p.  45.  declines 
the  Office  of  Solicitor  General  ibid. 
refufes  another  Poll  p.  46.  is  entruft- 
ed  with  the  Conduft  of  the  King’s 
Affairs  in  Parliament  ibid.  Account 
of  his  Temper,  and  Principles  p.  49. 
He  is  fent  on  a  Meflage  to  the  King 
at  Canterbury  p.  53.  prevails  with 
the  King  to  alter  his  Anfwer  to  the 
Parliament  p.  54.  is  direfted  by  the 
King  to  prepare  Anfwers  for  him  to 
the  Parliament’s  Declarations  and 
Meflages  p.  55.  He  is  furprifed  with 
the  King  at  Greenwich  by  the  Earls 
of  EJfcx  and  Holland  ibid,  in  Danger 
of  being  fent  to  the  Tower  p.  58. 
is  fent  for  by  the  King  to  York  p.  59. 
prevails  on  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  to 
fend  the  Great  Seal,  and  go  himfelf 
to  the  King  ibid,  begins  his  Journey 
to  York  ibid.  Hops  at  Ditchley  p.  60. 
arrives  at  Nofal  p.  61.  writes  from 
thence  to  the  King  in  Favour  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  p.  62.  goes  to  York  p. 
63.  He  reconciles  the  King  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  ibid.  He  is  required  by 
the  Committee  from  the  Parliament 
to  attend  the  Houfe  p.  64.  his  An  • 
fwer  ibid.  He  is  exempted  from  Par¬ 
don  by  a  Vote  of  the  Hpufes  p.  68. 
declines  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State  p.  71.  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  fworn  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Knighted  p.  73.  attends  the 
King  to  Brifol  p.  83.  declines  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State  a  fecond 
Time  p.  85.  He  is  made  one  of  the 
Junto  ibid.  He  difluades  the  King 
from  difiolving  the  Parliament  p.  86. 
He  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Prince  into  the  Weft  p.  90. 
forms  a  Friendlhip  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  p.  93.  whom  He  endea¬ 
vours  in  vain  to  reconcile  to  the 
King  p.  94.  his  Promife  to  the  King 
at  parting  p.  97.  fets  out  from  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  arrives  at  Bath  ibid.  He  has 
there  the  firft  Fit  of  the  Gout  ibid. 
arrives  at  Brifol  ibid,  goes  to  Scil- 
ly  p.  98.  and  from  thence  to  Jerfey 
p.  99.  receives  the  Prince’s  Permif- 
fion  to  remain  there  p.  100.  lives 
there  with  Sir  George  Carteret  p.  102. 
and  builds  a  lodging  ibid,  begins  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Troubles  p.  103.  the 
King’s  Encouragement,  and  Affiftance 
to  him  therein  ibid.  He  writes  an 
Anfwer  to  the  Parliament’s  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  15th  of  February  1647. 
ibid,  goes  from  Dieppe  to  Dunkirk 
p.  105.  and  embarks  from  thence  for 
the  Prince’s  Fleet  ibid,  but  is  taken 
by  fome  Frigates  of  Of  end,  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  carried  into  that  Port  p.  106. 
fet  at  Liberty,  and  promifed  Satif- 
faftion  ibid,  but  cannot  obtain  it  p. 


107.  He  goes  to  Flufhing  ibid,  em¬ 
barks  to  attend  the  Prince  in  the  Ri¬ 
ver  of  Thames,  but  is  driven  back  p. 
109.  arrives  at  the  Hague  ibid,  his 
Content  on  being  declared  Ambafla- 
dor  to  Spain  p.  hi.  fettles  his  Wife 
and  Children  at  Antwerp  ibid,  has  a 
Box  provided  for  him  to  fee  the  To¬ 
ros  p.  1 1 3.  is  vifited  by  the  other 
Ambafladors  at  Madrid  before  his 
Audience  p.115.  demands  his  Au¬ 
dience  p.  116.  his  Defign  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  Mourning  ibid,  changed  at  the 
Requeft  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  p. 
1 17.  applies  himfelf  to  learning  Spa- 
nifo  p.  118.  begins  his  Devotions 
upon  the  Pfalms  ibid,  begins  his 
J  ourney  from  Madrid,  and  arrives  at 
Paris  p.119.  his  Reception  by  the 
Queen  Mother  ibid,  who  defires  him 
to  bring  the  Duke  of  York  back  to 
Paris  p.  1 20.  his  Reprefentations  to 
the  Queen  Mother  on  Dr.  Co (I ns's  be¬ 
ing  prevented  from  officiating  ibid. 
He  goes  to  Brujfels  p.  121.  and 
thence  to  Antwerp  p.  122.  goes  to 
the  Duke  of  York  at  Breda  ibid, 
perfuades  him  to  return  to  Paris  p. 
1 26.  refides  at  Antwerp  ibid,  and 
then  at  Paris  p.  130.  declines  the 
offer  made  him  by  the  Princels 
Royal  p.  1 3 1 .  to  which  He  at  length 
confents  P.13Z.  anfwers  CromivelTs 
Declaration  p.  1 33. 

Hyde  Henry,  Father  to  the  Chancellor 
p.  1.  his  Profeflion  p.  2.  Travels 
ibid.  Return  p.  3.  Marriage  ibid. 
lives  at  Dinton  ibid,  ferves  in  Par¬ 
liament  ibid.  Charafter  ibid.  Age 
ibid.  Family  ibid,  removes  to  Salif- 
bury  p.  9.  Sicknefs  ibid.  Death,  and 
Character  p.  10. 

- Henry,  Elder  Brother  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  p.  3.  his  Death  p.  4. 

- Laurence,  Grandfather  to  the 

Chancellor  p.  1.  his  Marriage  p,  z. 
his  Children,  viz.  Robert,  Laurence, 
Henry,  Nicholas,  Joanna,  Alice,  Anne , 
Sufanna  p.  z.  his  Death  ibid. 

- Sir  Laurence,  Attorney  General  to 

the  Queen  p.  2.  Unkle  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  ibid. 

- Sir  Nicholas,  Unkle  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  p.  2.  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  ibid.  Death,  and  Cha. 
rafter  p.  6. 

- Robert,  Great  Grandfather  to  the 

Chancellor  p.  1 . 

I. 

James  I.  King  recommends  Mr.  Ed. 
Hyde  to  Dr.  Langton  p  4.  his  Death 

ibid. 

JohnJ'on  Ben.  his  Charafter  p.  16. 

Italy,  it’s  Faftions  p.  36. 

K. 

Killigrew  Mr.  Ambaflador  to  Venice , 
his  Behaviour  there  p.  116. 

■  Mrs.  her  Death  p.  130. 


L. 

Lane  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
p.  30. 

Langford  Edward  p.  3. 

■  Mary,  Mother  to  the  Chan¬ 

cellor  p.  3. 

Langton  Dr.  Prefident  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege  Oxford  p.  4. 

Laud  Arch-Bilhop  made  Commiflioner 
of  the  Treafury  p.  10.  his  Diligence 
in  the  Execution  of  that  Office  p.  11. 
Mr.  Hyde's  Introduftion  to  him  p. 
13.  his  free  Expoftulation  with  him 
p.  32.  his  Reverence  for  his  Memo¬ 
ry  ibid.  Opinion  of  him  p.  33. 

Little- 


To  the  LIFE. 


Littleton  Lord  Keeper  fends  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  King  p  59.  goes  himfelf 
to  York  p.  60.  is  reconciled  to  the 
King,  and  comforted  by  Mr.  Hyde 
p.63,64. 

Lorrain  Duke  of  his  Character  p.  123. 
his  Reception  of  the  Duke  of  York 
p.125. 

Lucas  Sir  John,  purchafes  a  Title  by 
Means  of  Mr.  AJhburnham  p.  95. 

Lugar  Mr.  converted  to  Popery  by  Mr. 
Chillingworth  p.  29. 

Lumley  Lord  p.  35. 

M. 

Magdalen  College  Oxford ,  Mr.  Hyde 
recommended  to  be  a  Demy  there 
p.  4. 

- -  Hall,  Mr.  Hyde  admitted  there 

p.  4. 

Mandevil  Lord,  his  Conteft  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  p.  40. 

Manly  Sir  Richard  p.  41. 

Martin  Sir  Harry ,  aflerts  the  Legality 
of  the  Earl  Marjhal's  Court  p.  39. 

—  -  ■  Harry  declares  himfelf  a  Re- 
.  publican  p.  41. 

Mafquerade,  Delcription  of  it  in  Spain 

p.113. 

May  Thomas,  his  Charafler,  and  Wri¬ 
tings  p.  1 6. 

Montague  Walter,  his  Charafler  p.120. 

Montrofe  Marquis  of,  grows  cold  in  his 
Friendfhip  towards  the  Chancellor  p. 

1 10. 

Morley  Dr.  his  Charafler  p.  z6.  ac¬ 
quaints  Mr.  Hyde  with  the  Defign  of 
Impeaching  him  p.  60.  refides  with 
the  Chancellor’s  Family  during  his 
Baniffiment  p.  132. 

N. 

Neweajlle  Marquis  of,  refides  with  his 
Wife  at  Antwerp  p.  126. 

Nicholas  Secretary,  thanks  Mr.  Hyde  in 
the  King’s  Name  p.  42.  is  willing 
to  accept  the  Mafterlhip  of  the  Wards 
p.  72.  diffuaded  by  Mr.  Hyde  ibid. 

Norbury,  the  Eftate  of  the  Hyde  Fa¬ 
mily  p.  1 . 

Northumberland  Earl  of,  his  Propofi- 
tion  to  the  King  p.  76.  the  King’s 
Sentiments  of  him  p.  78. 

O. 

Oliver  John,  Tutor  to  Mr.  Hyde  p.  4. 

Oneile  Daniel,  his  Friendfhip  with  the 
Chancellor  p.  1  30.  propofes  to  him 
to  place  his  Daughter  in  the  Family 
of  the  Piincefs  Royal  p.  130. 

Orange  Prince  of,  dies  of  the  Small 
Pox  p.  1 20. 

■ -  Princefs  of,  her  Kindnefs  to  the 

Family  of  the  Chancellor  p.  1 30. 
whofe  Daughter  She  makes  one  of 
her  Maids  of  Honour  p,  1 32,  1 33. 

Of  end,  fome  Account  of  the  Free¬ 
booters  there  p.  106.  an  Cbferva- 
tion  relating  to  them  p.  108. 


Oxford  Treaty  the  fecret  Tranfaflions 
therein  p.  77.  broken  off  p.78. 

P. 

Palmer  Geoffrey,  Attorney  General  p.30. 

Parliament,  the  full  of  1640,  Mr. 
Hyde's  Opinion  of  it  p.  38.  endea¬ 
vours  to  prevent  it’s  Diffolution  p. 
37.  it  is  diffolved  p.  38. 

• -  the  fecond  of  1640,  it’s 

Temper  p.  38.  it’s  Numbers  p.  66. 

Peard  Mr.  his  Speech  againft  Mr.  Hyde 
p.  61. 

Peircy  Mr.  condufls  Mr.  Hyde  to  the 
King  p.  42. 

Pembroke  Earl  of,  his  Difpute  with 
Lord  Brooke  p.  70. 

Philips  Father,  Confelfor  to  the  Queen 

p.  X2I. 

Pierrepoint  Mr.  his  Propofition  at  the 
Treaty  of  Oxford  p.  76. 

Pirennees,  the  Chancellor’s  PafTage  o- 
ver  them  by  Mules  p.  1 1 9. 

Pirton,  the  Houfe  of  Mr.  Hyde's  Fa¬ 
ther  p.  5. 

Portland  Earl  of.  Lord  High  Treafu- 
rer,  his  Death  p.  10.  Complaints  a- 
gainft  him  by  Mr.  Harvey  p.  12. 
Arch-Eifhop  Laud's  Enmity  to  him 

p.  11. 

Qt 

Queen  endeavours  to  perfuade  Mr. 
Hyde  to  accept  the  Office  of  Solici¬ 
tor  General  p.  43.  prevails  on  the 
King  to  pafs  the  Bill  againft  the  Bif- 
hops  p.  5 1 .  her  Journey  towards  Do¬ 
ver  in  Order  to  leave  the  Kingdom 
ibid.  Lands  in  the  North  p.  80.  her 
Defign  of  drawing  the  Prince  into 
France  p.  92  is  difpleafed  at  the 
Chancellors  going  into  Spain  p.  ill. 
her  Teltimony  of  his  Sincerity  p. 

1 1 2.  her  Complaints  to  him  of  the 
Duke  of  York  p.  1 19.  her  Frugality 
p.  1 22.  her  Behaviour  to  the  Duke  of 
York  p.  123.  endeavours  to  attach 
the  Chancellor  to  her  Interells  p.  1 28. 
her  Behaviour  to  him  p.  129. 

R. 

Rantzazv,  Marfhal  Governour  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  his  Charafler  p.  105. 

Ratcliffe  Sir  George,  his  Charafler  p. 
123.  perfuades  the  Duke  of  York  to 
go  to  Brujfels  ibid,  accompanies  him 
thither  p.  1 24. 

Richmond  Duke  of  p.  54.  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Friendfhip  with  the 
Chancellor  p.  93.  his  Charafler  p. 
94.  his  Coldnefs  towards  the  King 
ibid,  the  Caufe  of  it  p.  95. 

Rofpigliofi  Julio,  the  Pope’s  Nuntio  at 
Madrid,  his  Charafler  p.  115. 

S. 

Saville  Sir  Harry,  Warden  of  Merton 


College,  Oxford  p.  27.  Provoft  of 
Eton  College  ibid. 

Scotijh  Commiffioners  defire  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Epifcopacy  p.  80.  return  to 
London  p.  82. 

Selden  John,  his  Charafler  p.  16. 

Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Hyde  chofen  for  that 
Borough  p.  36.  ’ 

Sheldon  Dr.  Warden  of  All- Souls  Col¬ 
lege  Oxford,  his  Charafler  p.  25. 

Sixtus  Quintus,  his  Perfonal  Animofi- 
ty  to  Q^  Elizabeth  p.  2. 

Steward  Dr.  his  Charafler  p.  124. 

St.  John,  Mr.  Solicitor  General  p.  45. 
Mr.  Hyde's  Charafler  of  him  to  the 
King  p.  46. 

T. 

Tew,  Houfe  of  Lord  Falkland  p.  22. 

Thynne  Sir  John  p.  1 . 

Toro,  Defcription  of  one.  in  Spain  p. 

1 13.  forbidden  by  Pope  Pius  V.  p. 

113. 

V. 

Varney  Sir  Edmund,  his  remarkable  De¬ 
claration  to  Mr.  Hyde  p.  68.  his 
Death  p.  69. 

Vaughan  John,  his  Charafler  p.  17. 

% 

W. 

Wales  Prince  of,  fent  by  the  King  into 
the  Weft  p.  97.  fends  for  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  Fleet  p.  109.  goes  to 
the  Hague  ibid,  fee  Charles  II. 

- the  Court  of  it’s  Marches  p.  40. 

Waller  Edmund,  his  Charafler  p.  24, 
23. 

Warwick  Earl  of,  proclaimed  a  Traitor 

p.  68. 

Wenman  Sir  Francis,  his  Charafler  p. 
23. 

Whitlock  Bulftrode,  his  Charafler  p.30, 
31. 

Williamfon  Don  Henrique,  the  Refident 
of  Denmark  at  Madrid,  his  Charac¬ 
ter  p.  1 16. 

X. 

Ximenes  Cardinal,  his  Buildings  at  Al¬ 
cala  p.  1 1 9. 

Y. 

York  the  Court  of  fupprelfed  p.  40. 

• - City  of,  King’s  Refidence  there 

P-58- 

- Duke  of,  left  at  Richmond  p.  58. 

fent  for  by  the  King  ibid,  his  Edu¬ 
cation  neglefled  p.  123.  leaves  Paris 
againft  the  Advice  of  the  Queen  p. 
124.  arrives  at  Brujfels  ibid,  returns 
to  Paris  p.  1 26. 

Younge  Edward  p.  2. 

Z. 

Zefed  Hannibal,  Ambadaflor  from  the 
Court  of  Denmark  at  Madrid  p.  1 1 6 . 
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TO  THE 


I  N  U  A  T  I  O  N 


C  O  N  T 


A. 

AN  Aft  for  attainting  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  in  the  Dutch  Service  287. 
for  infpefting  publick  Accounts 
368.  againft  rhe  Importation  of  Irijb 
Cattle  371.  A  Bill  of  Divorce  388. 
Afts  1.  Of  Settlement  1 16.  2.  Of  Set¬ 
tlement  1 1 7-  3.  Of  Settlement  134. 
of  Indemnity  138.  of  Uniformity 
156.  the  Triennial  Bill  repealed  220. 
a  Bill  for  Chimney-Money,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Afts  palled  221.  a  Bill 
for  Liberty  of  Confcience  246. 
Adventurers,  a  Committee  deputed  by 
them  60.  an  Account  of  them  ibid. 
another  Clafs  of  them  63.  their  An- 
fwer  to  the  Plea  of  the  Irijh  Catholicks 
108.  other  Anfwers  to  the  Pleas  of 
the  Irijh  113,  114,  115. 

African ,  the  Royal  African  Company 
erefted  197.  a  Charter  granted  to  it 
ibid. 

Albemarle ,  Duke  of,  vide  General 
Monk. 

Antrim ,  the  Marquis  of,  a  particular 
Relation  of  his  Cafe  127. 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  fent  to  the  Tower 
53.  his  Charafter  ibid,  is  fent  into 
Scotland  to  be  tried  5  4.  is  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed  212. 
Arlington,  Lord,  vide  Bennet. 

Army,  the  Nature  and  Inclination  of 
it  10. 

Arundel  Mr.  Richard ,  created  Lord 
Arundel  of  T rerice  253.  the  eminent 
Services  of  him  and  his  Family  ibid. 
Ajhley,  Lord,  Commiffioner  of  Appeals 
242.  obtains  a  Grant  appointing  him 
Treafurer  of  Prize-Money  243.  He 
fpeaks  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Bill  for  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
fcience  247. 

Ayjcue,  Sir  George,  much  confulted  by 
the  Duke  of  York  250. 

B. 

Bankers,  a  Clamour  railed  againft  them 
314.  the  Advantages  arifing  from 
them  ibid,  the  Methods  of  treating 
with  them  315. 

Batteville ,  the  Baron  of,  the  Spanijh 
Ambalfadour;  fome  Account  of  him 
84.  joins  with  the  Earl  of  Brifiol  in 
obftrufting  the  King’s  Marriage  86. 
his  extravagant  Behaviour  90.  for 
which  He  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
Kingdom  ibid. 

Bennet,  Sir  Harry,  his  Charafter  181. 
an  Intrigue  in  the  Court  to  advance 
him  193.  He  is  made  Secretary  of 
State  195.  is  deftrous  of  a  War  with 
the  Dutch  228.  He  cardies  and  a- 
mufcs  Sir  Robert  Pajion  232.  is  cre¬ 
ated  Lord  Arlington  232,  laments  to 
the  Chancellor  the  King’s  Courfe  of 
Life  358.  which,  upon  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  repeating  it  to  the  King,  He 


puts  off  with  Raillery  339. 

Bergen,  a  particular  Account  of  the  At¬ 
tempt  upon  the  Dutch  there  277.  the 
ill  Succefs  of  it  279. 

Berkley,  Sir  Charles,  traduces  the 
Dutchefs  of  York's  Reputation  33. 
but  confeffes  the  Fallhood  of  his 
Charge  35.  begs  Pardon  of  the 
Dutchefs  37.  makes  Profeflions  to 
the  Chancellor  ibid.  He  is  made 
Privy  Purfe  195.  careffes  and  amufes 
Sir  Robert  Pafon  232.  is  created 
Earl  of  Falmouth  252.  is  killed  in 
the  firft  Engagement  with  the  Dutch 
266. 

Bewett,  Monfieur,  a  Gentleman  of  great 
Weight  in  Holland',  his  Charafter 
331.  his  Endeavours  to  bring  about 
a  Peace  332.  He  enters  into  a  Cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Englijh  Court 
with  De  Wit's  Confent  333.  He  foon 
fufpefts  De  Wit's  Sincerity,  and  re- 
folves  to  get  a  Peace  in  Oppofition  to 
him  ibid.  He  fettles  a  fecret  Corref- 
pondence  with  the  Englijh  Court  ibid. 
this  Correfpondence  is  accidentally 
difcovered  by  De  Wit  336.  upon 
whichHe  is  executed  ibid,  his  Friends 
obliged  to  fly  ibid. 

Bifhops,  new  ones  appointed  97.  a 
Clamour  raifed  againft  them  by  their 
Tenants  98.  the  Injuftice  of  it  99.  a 
Bill  palled  for  the  Reftoration  of  them 
to  their  Seats  in  Parliament  138.  fome 
of  them  are  againft  all  Alterations  in 
the  Liturgy  147.  others  prefs  for 
fome  earneftly  ibid,  the  firft  more 
prudent  ibid.  They  oppofe  the  Bill 
for  Liberty  of  Confcience  246. 

Bordeaux,  Ambalfadour  from  France  to 
the  late  Powers,  is  commanded  to 
quit  the  Kingdom  77. 

Bo'jle,  Mr.  Richard,  killed  in  the  firft 
Engagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 

Breda  is  fixed  upon  as  the  Place  for 
concluding  aTreaty  with  France  410. 
Negotiations  there  419.  the  Treaty 
advanced  423. 

Briflol,  Earl  of,  an  Account  of  his  Be¬ 
haviour  abroad  83.  He  appears  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Spanijh  Intereft  85.  en¬ 
deavours  to  obftruft  the  King’s  Mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 86. 
is  fent  by  the  King  to  fee  fome  La¬ 
dies  in  Italy  88.  obftrufts  the  palfing 
a  Bill  for  reftoring  Bilhops  to  their 
Scats  in  Parliament  139.  his  extrava¬ 
gant  Behaviour  to  the  King  208.  He 
accufes  the  Chancellor  of  High  Trea- 
fon  209.  abfeonds  upon  the  King’s 
Warrant  to  apprehend  him  210. 

Broghill,  Lord,  one  of  the  Commif- 
ftoners  from  the  State  of  Ireland  58. 
fome  Account  of  him  59.  made  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Juftices  in  Ireland  116. 

- : -  Earl  of  Orrery,  the 

Caule  of  fome  improvident  Afts  of 
Bounty  in  the  King  132.  and  this 

6  S 


Without  the  Chancellor’s  Knowledge 
133. 

Brown,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  quells  the  Infurreftion  of 
Fanaticks  73. 

Buckingham ,  Duke  of,  at  the  Head  of 
ftie  Oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
369.  his  Hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  370.  He  informs  the  Houfe  of 
a  Challenge  fent  him  by  the  Lord  Of- 
Jory  376.  He  is  fent  to  the  Tower 
378.  A  Scuffle  between  him  and  the 
Marquis  of  Dorchefer  ibid,  for  which 
He  is  again  fent  to  the  Tower  379. 
He  obftrufts  the  Bill  for  Lord  Roos's 
Divorce  389.  a  Particular  relating  to 
him  which  haftens  the  Fall  of  the 
Chancellor  428.  an  Account  of  his 
Behaviour  ibid,  the  King  ilfues  out 
his  Warrant  to  apprehend  him  431. 
He  is  removed  from  all  his  Employ¬ 
ments  ibid,  a  Proclamation  for  ap¬ 
prehending  him  ibid.  He  defires  the 
Chancellor  to  interpofe  on  his  Be¬ 
half  432.  furrenders  himfelf  433.  is 
examined  at  the  Council-Board  434. 
and  clears  himfelf  ibid.  He  is  reftored 
to  all  his  Employments  440.  is  in¬ 
flamed  againft  the  Chancellor,  and 
induced  to  concur  in  his  Profecu- 
tion  441. 

C. 

Canary  Merchants,  the  Principal  of 
them  petition  for  a  Charter  258.  the 
King  approves  the  Petition  ibid, 

Canary  Patent,  an  Account  of  the  pair¬ 
ing  it  234.  fome  Differences  in  the 
Company  after  their  Incorporation 

260.  which  are  referred  to  the  King 

261. 

Canterbury,  the  King’s  Arrival  at  it  5. 

Charles  1.  King,  the  Removal  and  fo- 
lemn  Interment  of  his  Body  intended, 
but  his  Body  not  to  be  found  101. 

Charles  II.  King,  his  Council  at  the 
Reftoration  3.  his  Mortification  upon 
his  Arrival  at  Canterbury,  at  the  im¬ 
portunate  Solicitations  made  to  him 
by  fome  Royalifts  5.  and  at  the  Lift 
of  Privy  Counfellors  recommended  to 
him  by  General  Monk  6.  of  thefe  He 
informs  the  Chancellor  ibid,  to  whom 
He  gives  the  Paper,  and  defires  him 
to  difeourfe  the  Matter  with  the  Ge¬ 
neral  ibid.  He  is  fatisfied  by  Monk's 
Explanation  7.  his  triumphant  Entry 
into  London  on  the  29th  of  May  ibid, 
arrives  at  Whitehall  8.  is  mortified  at 
the  Difunion  of  his  Friends  1 1.  neg- 
lefting  his  Bufincfs  He  gives  himfelf 
up  to  Pleafure  21.  reftores  the  old 
Courfe  of  Juftice  23  He  fends  two 
of  the  Chancellor’s  Friends  to  inform 
him  of  his  Daughter’s  Marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  York  29  his  Behaviour 
upon  it  to  the  Chancellor  ibid,  makes 
him  a  Prefent  of  20,000  Pounds  32. 

creates 


INDEX 


.  creates  him  a  Baron  33.  is  greatly 
pleafed  with  the  Queen’s  Change  of 
Behaviour  38.  reproves  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  for  not  being  fo  ibid,  difpofes  of 
many  of  the  great  Offices  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  52.  is  inclined 
on  Account  of  Lautherdale' s  Dif- 
courfe  to  defer  the  Re  eftabliffiment 
of  Epilcopacy  in  Scotland  56.  is 
greatly  perplexed  at  the  contradiftory 
Addreffes  from  Ireland  66.  is  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  Delays  in  palling  the 
Aft  of  Indemnity  70.  He  interpofes 
with  the  Parliament  71.  and  gets  it 
palled  ibid.  He  publilhes  a  Declara¬ 
tion  concerning  jEcclefiaftical  Alfairs 
74.  confers  with  the  Chancellor  upon 
the  Propofals  of  Marriage  made  to 
him  by  the  Portugal  AmbalTadour  77. 
is  himfelf  pleafed  with  it  79.  He  ap  - 
points  a  Committee  by  his  Advice  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Ambaf- 
fadour  80.  refufes  to  enter  into  a 
War  with  Spain  82.  writes  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Queen  Regent 
ahd  the Infanta  83.  his  fudden  Cold, 
n'efs  towards  the  Treaty  87.  receives 
the  AmbalTadour  kindly  fome  Time 
after  his  Return  from  Portugal f, 9. 
commands  the  AmbalTadour  from 
'  Spain  to  quit  the  Kingdom  90.  rea¬ 
dily  embraces  fome ‘Overtures  from 
the  Court  of  France,  in  regard  to  the 
'  Treaty  with  Portugal  92.  He  difco- 
vers  the  Treaty  to  a  full  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  delires  their  Advice  95.  his 
Speech  to  the  new  Parliament  ibid. 
He  preffes  them  to  confirm  the  Aft 
of  Indemnity  ibid,  acquaints  them 
.with  his  intended  Marriage  96.  his 
X’oronatTon  99.  He  hears  all  Parties 
relating  to  the  Settlement  in  Ireland 
joj.  his  friends  reftored  to  their 
Eftates  by  Aft  of  Parliament  ibid. 
He  is  inclined  to  ‘favour  the  Irijb  Ca- 
tholicks  106.  Is  diitrelTed  with  regard 
to  the  ’Settlement  in  Ireland  1 1 2. 
paffes  the  firft:  Aft  of  Settlement  1 16. 
appoints  three  Lords  Juftices  in  Ire- 
'land  ibid,  gives  the  different  Parties 
there  another  Hearing  1 1 7.  paffes  the 
fecond  Aft  of  Settlement  ibid,  hears 
the  different  Parties  a  third  Time 
1 2 1 .  increafes  the  Difficulty  of  a  Set¬ 
tlement  by  Tome  improvident  Afts  of 
Bounty  132.  an  extraordinary  Claufe 
inferted  in  his  Grants  133.  He  paffes 
the  third  Aft  of  Settlement  1  34.  He 
llrenuoufty  urges  the  Parliament  to 
confirm  the  Aft  of  Indemnity  138. 
and  prevails  .with  them  ibid.  He  ad¬ 
journs  them  140.  the  true  Ground 
of  his  Favour  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
Picks  ibid,  his  Speech  at  the  Meeting 
again  of  the  Parliament  1 44.  He 
fends  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
attend  him  at  Whitehall  149.  his 
Speech  to  them  ibid.  He  confirms 
the  Aft  of  Uniformity  156.  which 
is  in  general  well  received  ibid.  He 
permits  the  Presbyterian  Minifters  to 
have  too  free  Accefs  to  him  158.  He 
promifes  them  to  fufpend  the  Execu¬ 
tion  ol  the  Aft  of  Uniformity  159. 
endeavours  to  fulfill  his  Promiie  160. 
but  finds  it  not  in  his  Power  ibid. 
hi s  Speech  to  the  Parliament  163. 
He  prorogues  it  165.  He  receives 
the  Queqn  from  Portugal  at  Portf- 
r/unith,  and  after  a.  few  Days  condufts 
her  to  Hampton  Court  167.  Endea¬ 
vours  are  uled  to  alienate  his  Affec¬ 
tion  from  her  ibid.  Some  Circum- 
ilances  which  contribute  to  a  Miffin- 
derftanding  between  them  ibid,  the 
King’s  Speech  at  the  Prorogation  of 
the  Parliament  1S8.  He  refolves  to 
prepare  two  Bills  againll  the  Papijls, 
and  Seftaries  iSg.  He  defigns’  to 
have  them  conviftcd  ibid,  but  re¬ 
cedes  from  Vhis  Purpofe  191.  He 


grants  a  Charter  to  the  Royal  /African 
Company,  and  becomes  an  Adven¬ 
turer  in  it  197.  is  not  inclined  to 
enter  into  a  War  with' the  Dutch  199. 
He  fells  Dunkirk  to  France  205. 
confults  the  Chancellor  about  the 
the  Manner  in  which  He  fhould  aft 
towards  his  natafalrSon  Mr.  Crofts 
207.  creates  this  Son  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  publickiy  ..owns  him  ibid. 
He  appoints  Scotch  Biffiops  213.  a 
Petition  made  to  him  for  the  with¬ 
drawing  Englifj  Garrifons  from  Scot¬ 
land  ibid.  He  is  Inclined  to  favour  it 
215'.  He  propofes  it  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  216.  He  informs  them  of  an 
an  Infurreftion  in  Yorkjhire  217.  his 
Speech  at  their  Meeting  219.  He 
confirms  leveral  Afts  221.  and  pro¬ 
rogues  the  Parliament  ibid.  He  tranf- 
mits  the  Merchants  Remonftrance  a- 
gainft  the  Dutch  to  Sir  George  Dozen¬ 
ing  Refident  at  the  Hague  222.  is  in¬ 
clined  to  engage  in  a  War  with  the 
Dutch  by  the  generous 'Supply  granted 
to  him  by  the  Parliament  23 J.  He 
kindly  receives  Propofals  of  an  Al¬ 
liance  againft  the  Dutch  from  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Munjler  235.  He  obliges  the 
Chancellor  to  feal  a  Grant  appointing 
Lord  AJkley  Treafurer  of  Prize-Mo¬ 
ney  244.  Meafures  taken  to  prejudice 
him  againll  the  Chancellor  245.  a 
Propofal  made  to  him  for  Liberty  of 
Confidence  ibid.  He  approves  it  246. 
is  offended  with  the  Treafurer  and 
Chancellor  for  opposing  it  248.  and 
with  the  Biffiops  249.  He  prorogues 
the  Parliament  250.  He  approves  of 
the  Canary  Merchants.  Petition  for  a 
Chatter  258.  He  fettles  fome  Diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  Company  26 1 .  and  la~ 
tisfies  all  Parties  262.  -is  greatly  trou¬ 
bled  at  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  268.  He  removes  to  Hampton - 
Court  cm  Account  of  the  Plague  2;  2. 
removes  to  Salisbury  274.  He  re¬ 
moves  with  his  Court  to  Oxford  28 1 . 
his  Negotiation  with  the  French  Am- 
bafladours  282.  His  Speech  to  Both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  on  their  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Oxford  285.  a  Profpeft  of  di¬ 
viding  France  and  Holland  291 .  He 
refufes  to  make  Sir  George  Savile  a 
Vifcount  299.  is  offended  with  the 
Earl  o {Sandzvich  302.  but  is  latisfied 
by  the  Apology  He  makes  for  him¬ 
felf  5305.  is  perfuaded  to  remove 
Lord  Sandzvich  from  the  Command 
of  the  Fleet  ibid,  refolves  to  difmifs 
him  with  Honour  306.  He  thinks  of 
appointing  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Ge¬ 
neral  joint  Admirals  309.  He  con¬ 
fults  the  private  Committee  concern¬ 
ing  a  Provifo  in  the  Bill  for  the  Sup¬ 
ply  318.  Qbjeftions  made  againft  it 
'there  ibid.  He  is  much  offended  with 
the  Chancellor  in  this  Affair  321. 
but  is  fatisfied  by;  him  322.  He  is 
perfuaded  to  delir^  the  Treaffirer 
would  refign  323.  applies  to  the 
Chancellor  to  advife  him  to  it  ibid. 
is  difluaded  from  this  Meafure  by 
him  325.  He  removes  from  Oxford 
to  Hampton  Court  326.  returns  to 
Whitehall  ibid,  is  defirous  of  uniting 
with  Holland  againll  France  330.  an 
Attempt  to  raife,  Jealoufies  Tn  him  of 
his  Brother  338.  Endeavours  ufed  to 
leffen  his  Efteem  of  the  Dutchefs  of 
York  340.  He’ is  ferioufty  affefted  by 
the  Fire  of  London  355.  Meafures 
taken  to  efface  fuc.h  gooff  Impreflions 
in  him  ibid,  and  to  leffen  his  Efteem 
of  the  Privy  Council  Ijpbi  He. com¬ 
plains  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Liber¬ 
ties  taken, with  his  Charafter  360.  is 
fomewhat  difpleafed  with  him  for  the 
Freedom  with  which  He  difcourfes 
361.  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament 
365.  He  confults  the  private  Com¬ 


mittee  upon  a  Bill  for  infpefting  pub- 
lick  Accounts  368.  He  is  againft  die 
Bill  for  prohibiting  the  Importation 
of  Irijh  Cattle  372.  He  pafles  the 
Irijb  Bill  with  a  Speech  390.  his 
Speech  to  the  Parliament  at  the  Pro¬ 
rogation  391.  He  appoints  Commif- 
miffioners  for  infpefting  publick  Ac¬ 
counts  392.  is  involved  in  great  Dif¬ 
ficulties  ibid,  confults  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  Committee  393.  takes  a  Refo- 
lution  to  aft  on  the  Defenftve  in  the 
War  394.  infpefts  the  Fortifications 
of  Sheernefs  395.  He  approves  of  the 
Overtures  towards  Peace  made  by 
France  403.  Difficulties  about  fettling 
the  Place  for  a  Treaty  ibid.  He  is 
highly  offended  with  the  Breach  of 
the  Overtures  made  by  France  407. 
and  refolves  to  continue  the  War 
ibid,  new  Overtures  from  France 
ibid.  He  confults  the  Privy  Council 
upon  the  Overtures  made  by  France 
409.  They  advife  him  to  enter  upon 
the  Treaty  410.  Breda  is  fixed  upon 
for  it  ibid.  He  refolves  to  put  the 
Treaftiry  into  Commiffion  416.  is 
advifed  againft  it  by  the  Chancellor 
ibid,  but  appoints  Cpmmiffioners  418. 
He  is  perplexed  by  the  Attempts  of 
the  Dutch  on  Sheernefs  and  Chatham 
4*21.  is  advifed  to  convene  the  Par¬ 
liament  during. the  Prorogation  z'/ri/. 
He  confults  the  Privy  Council  upon 
it  422.  He  iffues  out  his  Warrant 
for  apprehending  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  431.  removes  him  from  all 
his  Employments  ibid,  grows  Weary 
O'f  the  Prolecution  433.  orders  him 
to  appear  at  the  Council  Board  434. 
Is  fatisfied  with  his  Defence  ibid.  He 
fends  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  defife  him  to  refign  435. 
many  Perfons  of  Eminence  interpofe 
with  him  on  the  Chancellor’s  Behalf 
436.  He  has  a  Conference,  with  the 
Chancellor  at  Whitehall  ibid,  and 
leaves  him  in  Difpleafure  438.  ex- 
preffes  great  Difpleafure  againft  him 
441.  His  Speech  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Parliament,  'wherein  He  reftefts 
on  him  442.  makes  a  Declaration 
o'f  the  Chancellor’s  Innocence  to  the 
Duke  of  York  446.  which  He  after¬ 
wards  difowns  ibid.  He  is  perfuaded 
to  encourage  the  Profecution  of  the 
Chancellor  449.  is  offended  with  him 
about  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Mar¬ 
riage  452.  receives  a  Letter  from 
him  on  thatSubjeft  454.  exprefles  a 
Defire  of  his  withdrawing  ibid,  fetid's 
to  him  to  withdraw  456. 

Chatham,  the  Attempts  of  the  Dutch  on 
it  419. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  vide  Hyde. 

Clergy,  a  Clamour  raifed  againft  them 
by  their  Tenants '98.  the  Injuftice  of 
it'99. 

Clotzvorthy,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  Com- 
miffioners  from  fhe  State  of  Ireland 
58.  his  Animofity  againll  the  Bi- 
fliops  59. 

Colepepper,  Lord,  one  of  the  King’s 
Council  3.  his  great  Parts,  his  Fa¬ 
vour  with  the  late  King,  and  good 
Correfpondence  with  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  4. 

Commiffioners  of  Appeals  appointed 

241.  the  Injuftice  of  their  Sentences 

242. 

Commiffioners  for  infpefting  publick 
Accounts  392-. 

Commiffioners,  Irijh,  the  Partiality  <5f 
thofe  appointed  by  the  firft  Aft  of 
Settlement  116.  new  ones  appointed 
to  execute  the  fecond  Aft  117. 
They  publiffi  their  intended  Method 
of  proceeding  1 20.  Their  Decrees 
much  in  Favour  of  the  Irijh  121. 
Refleftions  on  their  Proceedings  122. 
They  put  many  out  of  their  Eftates 

who 
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who  had  ferved  the  King  123.  They 
make  many  Decrees  upon  Settlements 
notorioufly  forged  125.  their  Defence 
of  thefe  Meaiures  ibid,  which  was 
not  fatisfa&ory  127.  their  Decree 
in  Favour  of  the  Marquis  of  An¬ 
trim  univerfally  complained  of  ibid. 

Commiffioners  of  theTreafury  appoint¬ 
ed  418. 

Committee  of  Lords  for  relaxing  the 
penal  Laws  againft  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  142.  is  difcontinued  143.  a 
Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  Caufes  of  the  Fire  of  London  367. 

Commons,  the  Houfe  of,  its  Character 
at  the  Time  of  the  Reftoration  8. 
vide  Parliament. 

Common  Prayer,  the  Presbyterians  -en¬ 
deavour  to  abolilh  the  Ufe  of  it  9- 

Convocation  fummoned  97. 

Cooper,  Sir  Anthony  AJhley,  fworn  of  the 
Council  12.  is  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  27. 

C.oote,  Sir  Charles,  made  Earl  of  Mon- 
trath  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Juftices  in  Ireland  116.  His  Death 
118. 

Coronation,  two  Accidents  that  attend¬ 
ed  it  100. 

Coventry,  Mr.  Henry,  fent  Ambaffador 
to  Sweden  234.  his  Succefs  in  that 
Embaffy  376.  He  is  appointed  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  conclude  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  France  410. 

. - ,  Mr.  William,  his  CharaCler 

183.  He  is  defirous  of  a  War  with 
the  Dutch  228.  perfuades  the  Duke 
of  York  to  fpend  the  Summer  at  York 
on  Account  of  the  Plague  273.  He 
is  admitted  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
private  Committee  299.  where  He 
conftantly  oppofes  the  Chancellor  and 
Trealurer  300.  his  unjuft  Reflections 
on  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  301 .  He  in- 
cenfes  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft 
the  Chancellor  427. 

Country,  Difcontents  in  it  191. 

Court,  Difquietudes  in  it  on  Account  of 
a  Mifunderftanding  between  the  King 
and  Queen  167,  176.  an  Intrigue 
there  to  advance  Sir  H.  Bennet  193. 
great  Licenfe  there  337.  an  Attempt 
to  raife  Jealoufies  in  the  King  of  his 
Brother  338. 

Courtine,  Monfteur,  fent  Ambaffadour 
from  France  under  Pretence  of  a  Me¬ 
diation  between  the  Englijb  and  Dutch 
263. 

Coyet  Ambaffadour  from  Sweden  397. 

Crawford  Lindfey,  Earl  of,  fome  Ac- 
.  count  of  him  5  2. 

Crofts,  Mr.  a  natural  Son  of  the  King, 
is  brought  into  England  by  the  Queen- 
Mother  205.  He  is  contracted  to  the 
Countefs  of  Buccleuch  206.  is  pub- 
lickly  owned  by  the  King,  and  created 
Duke  of  Monmouth  207. 

D. 

Debts,  the  Reafons  of  the  Greatnefs  of 
the  King’s  145. 

Denmark,  an  Ambaffadour  fent  thither 
from  England  234.  an  Alliance  with 
the  Dutch  327. 

De  Ruyter  is  fent  with  the  Dutch  Fleet 
to  commence  Hoftilities  on  the  Coaft 
of  Guinea  226. 

D'Efrades,  Monfteur,  comes  over  from 
France  to  treat  about  Dunkirk  204. 

De  Wit  perfuades  the  Dutch  to  prepare 
a  fecond  Fleet  againft  the  Englijb 

274.  his  Malice  againft  Van  Frump 

275.  He  pretends  to  defire  a  Peace 
with  England  332.  his  Intimacy  with 
Bewett,  and  the  TranfaCtions  between 
them  333,  336. 

Diego  Silvas,  He  is  fent  from  Portugal 
with  the  Effefts  and  Merchandife  out 
of  which  the  Queen’s  Fortune  is 

paid  167. 

Diilenters,  vide  Presbyterians. 


Difunion  of  the  King’s  Friends  1 1 .  the 
Caufes  of  it  12. 

Dor  chef  er.  Marquis  of,  a  Scuffle  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  378.  He  is  fent  to  the  Tower 
379* 

Downing,  Sir  George,  Refident  in  Hol¬ 
land,  his  Character  222.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  bring  on  a  War  with  the 
Dutch  224.  his  Project  to  new-mo¬ 
del  theTreafury  313.  He  offers  a 
new  Provifo  in  the  Bill  for  the  Sup¬ 
ply  315.  which  is  paffed  by  the  Com. 
mons  317. 

Drinking,  many  of  the  King’s  Friends 
much  addicted  to  it  19. 

Dunkirk,  the  Sale  of  it  201. 

Dutch,  the  firft  Rife  of  a  War  with 
them  196.  their  infolent  Behaviour 
on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  224.  a  Fort 
belonging  to  them  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa,  feized  by  an  Englijb  Captain 
225.  They  prepare  a  ftrong  Fleet  for 
Guinea  ibid,  their  treacherous  Beha¬ 
viour  226.  upon  which  their  Ships 
are  feized  227.  They  commence 
Hoftilities  in  Guinea  ibid.  They  re¬ 
fute  to  deliver  the  Ifland  of  Poleroone 
ibid,  their  Fleet  puts  out  to  Sea 
under  Opdam  265.  the  firft  En¬ 
gagement  ibid.  They  are  worfted, 
and  efcape  with  the  Remainder  of 
their  Fleet  by  Night  ibid.  Their 
great  Lofs  in  the  Engagement  266. 
They  make  a  Reformation  in  their 
Navy  27 3.  They  are  jealous  of 
France  331.  the  Dutch  Fleet  comes 
out  again  343.  the  fecond  general 
Engagement  ibid.  Both  Sides  claim 
the  Victory  345.  the  third  Engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  They  are  beat  ibid. 
their  Fleet  puts  to  Sea  again  346. 
They  are  jealous  of  the  French  399. 
They  refufe  to  reftore  Poleroone  to 
the  Englijb  according  to  Overtures 
405.  They  defer  agreeing  to  a  Cef- 
fation  419.  their  Attempts  on  Sheer - 
nej's  and  Chatham  ibid. 

E. 

Fa f -India  Company  confulted  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Poleroone  409,  They  give  up 
their  Claim  to  it  426. 

- Prizes,  the  Sale  of  them  for 

the  Service  of  the  War  305. 

England,  the  Condition  of  it  with  Ref- 
peCt  to  its  Neighbours  233.  great 
Confternation  on  the  Attempts  made 
by  the  Dutch  at  Sheernejs  and  Chat¬ 
ham  421. 

Englijb,  a  Captain  of  theirs  takes  a 
Dutch  Fort  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa 
223.  They  prepare  a  Fleet  againft 
the  Dutch  ibid.  They  feize  the  Dutch 
Ships  227.  Expedition  ufed  in  getting 
ready  a  Fleet  250.  it  fets  fail  251. 
Many  Noblemen  go  in  it  as  Volun¬ 
teers  ibid,  it  engages  and  beats  the 
Dutch  265.  Reafons  why  the  Vic¬ 
tory  was  not  improved  to  the  bell; 
Advantage  269.  a  Fleet  is  again  pre¬ 
pared  271.  and  puts  to  Sea  under  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  272.  ill  Succefs  at 
Bergen  279.  Succefs  after  that  At¬ 
tempt  300.  Preparations  for  fetting 
out  the  Fleet  again  327.  it  puts  to 
Sea  under  Rrince  Rupert  and  the  Ge¬ 
neral  341.  theOccafion  of  the  Divi- 
fion  of  it  ibid,  the  fecond  general 
Engagement  343.  Both  Sides  claim 
the  ViClory  345.  the  third  general 
Engagement  ibid,  the  Englijb  viClo- 
rious  ibid,  an  Attempt  made  upon 
the  Ifland  of  Schelling  346.  the 
chief  Town  and  a  large  Fleet  of 
Merchant  Ships  burned  ibid,  the 
Fleet  is  difperfed  by  a  Storm  347. 

Euface,  Sir  Morrice,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  one  of  the  Lords  Juftiges 
there  1 16. 


F.  . 

Falmouth,  Earl  of,  vide  Berkley. 

Fanjhaw,  Sir  Richard,  an  Account  of 
his  Embaffy  -in  Spain  307.  He  is  re¬ 
called  308. 

Fleet  prepared  250.  vide  Englijb,  Dutch, 
and  French. 

Flemming,  Ambaffadour  from  Svoeden 
397- 

Fouquet,  Monfteur,  Prime  Minifter  in 
the  Court  of  France,  his  Negotiation 
with  the  King  and  Chancellor  90. 

French,  Ambaffadours  fent  by  them  into 
England  under  Pretence  of  a  Media¬ 
tion  between  the  Englijb  and  Dutch 
263.  They  negleCt  an  Opportunity 
of  making  Peace  271.  They  feem  de¬ 
firous  of  mediating  a  Peace  27;.  a 
farther  Negotiation  with  the  French 
Ambaffadours  282.  They  remon- 
ftrate  warmly  againft  the  Englip 
288.  a  Conference  between  them 
and  the  Englip  Minifters  upon  their 
Remonftrance  ibid,  a  final  Anfwer 
given  to  them  291.  They  leave  the 
Kingdom  ibid,  a  Fleet  prepared 
327.  Negotiations  328.  the  French 
deter  the  neighbouring  States  from 
affifting  the  Bifhop  of  Munfier  329. 
and  force  him  to  make  a  Peace  with 
the  Dutch  330.  their  Fleet  has  a  nar¬ 
row  Efcape  347.  They  are  jealous 
of  the  Dutch  399*  Overtures  of  a 
Peace  with  England  403.  Difficulties 
about  fettling  the  Place  for  a  Treaty 
ibid,  new  Overtures  are  made  407. 
They  invade  Flanders  426. 

Frefcheville,  Mr.  created  Lord  Frefche- 
ville  253. 

G. 

Gilafpy,  a  Fanatick  executed  212. 

Glencarne,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Scotch 
Commiffioners  51.  his  Character  ibid. 
made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  52. 

H. 

Hereford,  Bifhop  of,  fent  to  advife  the 
Chancellor  to  quit  the  Kingdom 
454- 

Hertford,  the  Marquis  of,  inierted  in 
the  Lift  of  Privy  Counsellors  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  King  on  his  Arrival 
at  Canterbury  6. 

Hollis,  Lord,  made  Plenipotentiary  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
France  410. 

Hubert,  his  ftrange  Confeffion  352.  up¬ 
on  which  He  is  executed  353. 

Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the 
King’s  Council  3.  higheft  in  Place 
and  thought  to  be  fo  in  Truft.  Rea¬ 
fons  why  ibid,  his  Intimacy  with 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  ibid.  Some 
Intimations  made  to  the  King  at  the 
Hague  of  his  being  very  much  in  the 
Prejudice  of  the  Presbyterian  Party, 
with  Advice  to  leave  him  there  till 
He  himfelf  fhould  be  fettled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  the  King  receives  with 
Indignation  ibid,  his  Requeft  to  the 
King  to  decline  giving  him  any  Pro¬ 
tection.  His  Refolution  of  with¬ 
drawing  himfelf  ibid.  He  receives 
from  the  King  the  Lift  of  Privy 
C'ounfcllors  recommended  by  Monk 
6.  his  Conference  with  Morrice  con¬ 
cerning  this  Lift  7.  takes  his  Place 
in  the  Houfe  of  Feers  with  general 
RefpcCt  at  the  Reftoration  8.  He  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  publick 
TranfaCtions  24.  refignshis  Office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  26.  is 
ftruck  to  the  Heart  with  the  News 
of  his  Daughter’s  Marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  York  29.  and  breaks  into  an 
immoderate  Paffion  with  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  ibid,  whom  He  commands  to 
keep  her  Chamber  30.  He  his  creat¬ 
ed  a  Baron  33.  is  gracioufly  received 

by 
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by  the  Queen  Mother  on  her  Re¬ 
turn  ibid,  his  Reply  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  Threats  35.  refufes  by  any 
Application  to  appeafe  the  Queen’s 
Anger  36.  is  viiited  by  the  Abbot 
Mountague ,  and  informed  of  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Queen’s  altering  her  Be¬ 
haviour  37.  receives  Sir  Charles  Berk¬ 
ley  civilly  ibid,  his  Reply  to  the 
King’s  Reproof  38.  He  defires  Leave 
to  quit  the  Kingdom  39.  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Queen  Mother  at  White¬ 
hall  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  40. 
is  gracioufly  received  by  her  ibid,  is 
not  elated  with  his  Daughter’s  Mar¬ 
riage  41.  his  Difintereftednefs  42. 
refufes  an  Offer  of  Crown  Lands  ibid. 
declines  being  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  43.  is  with  Difficulty  pre¬ 
tailed  upon  to  accept  an  Earldom 
45.  is  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  to  refign  his  Office  of  Chancel¬ 
lor  ibid,  and  to  affume  the  Charafter 
of  Prime  Minifter  46.  which  He  re¬ 
fufes  47.  is  confulted  by  the  King 
concerning  a  T reaty  of  Marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  78.  whom 
He  advifes  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee 
80.  fome  Overtures  made  to  him  by 
M.  Fouquet ,  the  French  Minifter, 
concerning  the  Treaty  with  Portugal 
gi.  with  which  He  acquaints  the 
King  92.  his  Integrity  in  refufing 
Money  offered  him  by  that  Gentle¬ 
man  93.  He  keeps  up  a  Correfpon- 
dence  with  him  ibid,  expreffes  his 
Concern  at  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
being  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land  1 1 8.  He  vindicates  himfelf  with 
Regard  to  his  having  any  Concern  in 
the  Irijh  Affairs  135  his  Speech  to 
the  Parliament  164.  He  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  King  and  Queen  to 
each  other  171,  173,  174, 175,  176, 
177.  his  Endeavours  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful  178.  his  Intereft  declines.up- 
on  Sir  H.  Bennet's  and  Sir  Charles 
Berkley's  Promotion  195.  He  ftill 
enjoys  the  King’s  Favour  196.  op- 
pofes  the  entering  into  a  War  with 
the  Dutch  199.  by  which  He  gains 
the  Duke  of  York's  Difpleafure  200. 
but  foon  fatisfies  him  ibid.  He  vin¬ 
dicates  himfelf  with  Retpeft  to  the 
Sale  of  Dunkirk  205 .  his  Advice  to 
the  King  about  his  natural  Son  207. 
He  is  accufed  of  High  Treafon  by 
the  Earl  of  Brijlol  209.  but  no  Proof 
brought  againft  him  210  He  re¬ 
ceives  Propofals  from  the  Bilhop  of 
Munfer  for  an  Alliance  againft  the 
Dutch  235.  which  He  communicates 
to  the  King  ibid.  He  remonftrates 
againft  fealing  a  Grant  appointing 
laOxAAJhlcyT reafurer  of  Prize-Money 
243.  but  is  obliged  by  the  King  to 
do  it  244.  He  oppofes  a  Bill  for  Li¬ 
berty  of  Confcience  246  He  fpeaks 
againft  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  247. 
and  drops  fome  unguarded  Expref- 
fions  248.  He  gains  the  Difpleafure 
of  the  King  by  it  ibid,  refufes  to  feal 
the  Canary  Merchants  Charter  till 
They  had  fatisfied  the  City  260.  A 
Vindication  of  him  in  this  Affair 
262.  his  Reflections  upon  the , At¬ 
tempt  made  on  the  Dutch  at  Bergen 
281.  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament 
on  their  Meeting  at  Oxford  286.  an 
Attempt  to  break  the  Friendfhip  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Treafurer  292. 
the  Occafion  of  it  ibid.  He  is  con¬ 
fulted  by  the  Duke  of  York  about  two 
Suits  which  He  intends  making  to 
the  King  297.  He  oppofes  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  Lord  Sandwich  from  the 
Command  of  the  Fleet  306.  He 
confers  with  that  Lord  concerning 
this  Affair  308  He  confers  with  the 
General  about  his  accepting  a  joint 
Command  of  the  Fleet  with  Prince 


Rupert  310.  is  applied  to  by  the 
King  to  advife  the  Treafurer  to  re¬ 
fign  323.  difluades  the  King  from 
this  Meafure  324.  and  at  length  pre¬ 
vails  325.  his  Intereft  declines  358. 
whilft  the  Courtiers  affeft  to  repre- 
fent  it  at  the  higheft  ibid.  He  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  King  the  wrong  Way  of 
Life  He  is  in  ibid.  He  remonftrates 
ferioufly  with  the  King  360.  He 
delivers  his  Opinion  freely  on  the 
Bill  for  infpefting  publick  Accounts 
369.  which  is  foon  reported  to  his 
Disadvantage  ibid.  He  offends  the 
Commons  by  defiring  the  Peers  to 
reftrain  their  Encroachments  383. 
He  offends  the  Lords  by  advifing 
them  not  to  infift  unreafonablv  upon 
Privilege  385,  diffuades  the  King 
from  putting  the  Treafury  into  Com- 
miffion  416.  oppofes  the  convening 
the  Parliament  during  the  Proroga¬ 
tion  423.  the  Storm  begins  to  arife 
againft  him  427.  his  Advice  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  432.  He  lofes 
his  Wife  434.  the  Duke  of  York 
comes  to  him  from  the  King  to  dc- 
fire  him  to  refign  435.  many  Per- 
fons  of  Eminence  interpofe  on  his 
Behalf  436.  He  attends  the  King  at 
Whitehall  ibid,  the  Conference  be¬ 
tween  them  ibid,  the  King  leaves 
him  in  Difpleafure  438.  the  Duke  of 
York  interefts  himfelf  on  his  Behalf 
439.  the  Great  Seal  is  taken  from 
him  440.  unfair  Methods  ufed  to 
induce  Both  Houfes  to  thank  the 
King  for  removing  him  443.  Per- 
fons  fought  after  to  furnifh  Matter  of 
Impeachment  againft  him  444.  He 
is  accufed  of  High  Treafon  by  Mr. 
Seymour  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
443.  many  advife  him  to  make  his 
Efcape,  which  He  refufes  to  do  ibid. 
Articles  of  the  Charge  againft  him 
447.  Proceedings  againft  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  449.  He  is  ac¬ 
cufed  of  High  Treafon  by  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  450.  is  again  advifed  to  with¬ 
draw,  but  refufes  432.  the  King 
offended  with  him  about  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Marriage  ibid.  He 
writes  a  Letter  to  the  King  on  that 
Subjeft  453.  the  Bifliop  of  Hereford 
fent  to  advife  him  to  leave  the  King¬ 
dom  454.  which  He  refufes  to  do 
without  receiving  a  Command  from 
the  King  455.  the  French  Ambaffa- 
dour  urges  him  to  retire  to  France 
456.  which  He  declines  ibid.  He  re¬ 
ceives  an  Order  from  the  King  to 
withdraw  ibid.  He  obeys  unwilling¬ 
ly  and  quits  the  Kingdom  457.  He 
lands  at  Calais  ibid,  an  Inllance  of 
his  generous  Behaviour  to  his  Ene¬ 
mies  ibid,  his  Apology  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  for  his  withdrawing  459. 
which  is  burnt  by  Order  of  Both 
Houfes  464.  He  writes  to  the  French 
Court  for  Leave  to  remove  to  Roan 
ibid,  which  is  granted  ibid.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  Journey  ibid,  but  receives 
Orders  while  He  is  on  the  Way  to 
leave  France  inftantly  46;.  He  re- 
prefents  his  ill  State  of  Health  to  the 
Court  ibid,  the  Occafion  of  his  ill 
Treatment  in  France  466.  Proceed¬ 
ings  againft  him  in  England  ibid,  a 
Bill  of  Baniftunent  palled  againft  him 
ibid.  He  receives  Orders  a  fecond 
Time  to  quit  France  467.  He  again 
reprefents  his  State  of  Health  to  the 
French  Court  ibid,  receives  frelh  Or¬ 
ders  to  remove  immediately  ibid. 
He  returns  to  Calais  468.  where  He 
is  confined  to  his  Bed  by  a  dangerous 
lllnels  ibid,  notwithftanding  which 
He  is  required  to  retire  out  of  France 
.  4^9‘  French  Court  fuddcnly  al¬ 
ters  its  Behaviour  470.  He  has  Leave 


to  refide  in  France  ibid,  returns  to 
Roan  471.  from  whence  He  begins 
his  Journey  to  Avignon  472,  He  is 
greatly  abufed  by  fome  Englijb  at 
Eureux  ibid.  He  removes  from  thence 
to  Bourbon  474.  and  from  thence  to 
Avignon  ibid,  his  good  Reception 
there  475.  He  goes  to  Mountpelier 
ibid  where  He  receives  great  Civi¬ 
lities  from  Lady  Mordaunt  ibid,  great 
Refpeft  paid  to  him  there  ibid,  which 
He  imputes  to  the  Friendfhip  of  La¬ 
dy  Mordaunt  476  He  writes  a  Vin¬ 
dication  of  himfelf  477.  his  Anfwers 
to  the  feveral  Articles  of  the  Charge 
laid  againft  him  478,481,482,  483, 
488,  489,  490,498,499,  500,  301, 
508.  He  enjoys  great  Tranquillity 
of  Mind  509.  Two  Apprehenfions 
which  are  foon  removed  310,  311. 
Reflections  on  his  undeferved  Treat¬ 
ment  ibid .  Reflections  on  his  Con¬ 
duct  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s 
Return  ibid.  He  blames  himfelf  for 
his  Expence  in  Building  312.  his 
three  Acquiefcences  ibid,  the  great 
Benefits  He  received  in  them  513. 
a  fummary  Recapitulation  of  his  Life 
ibid.  His  Writings  52Z. 

I. 

Importunity  of  thofe  Men  the  greateft, 
who  had  deferved  the  leaft  of  the 
King  19.  They  undervalue  the  more 
eminent  Services  of  others  20. 

InfurreCtion,  the  Likelihood  of  there 
being  one  192. 

Ireland,  Commiffioners  fent  to  the  King 
from  thence  49.  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  57.  Commiffioners  fent 
from  the  State  58.  and  Deputies 
from  the  Bifhops,  and  Clergy  59. 
a  Committee  from  the  Army  in  Pay 
there  64.  and  from  the  Officers  who 
had  ferved  the  King  ibid,  another 
for  the  Roman  Catholicks  65.  Church- 
Lands  reftored,  and  new  Bifhops  ap¬ 
pointed  there  105.  the  firft  Aft  of 
Settlement  palled  relating  to  that 
Kingdom  1 1 6.  a  fecond  tranfmitted 
to  the  King  117.  the  Difficulties  of 
a  Settlement  there  increafe,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  fome  improvident  Afts  of 
Bounty  in  the  King  132.  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Parties  there  agree  upon  an  Ex¬ 
pedient  for  a  Settlement  134.  the 
third  Aft  of  Settlement  palled  ibid. 
the  Privy  Council  remonftrate  againft 
the  Bill  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Importation  of  Irijh  Cattle  371. 

Irijh,  their  different  Pleas  1  vn,  1 14. 

Irijh  Catholicks,  the  King  inclined  to 
favour  them  106.  their  Plea  ibid. 
many  of  them  who  had  ferved  the 
King  reftored  1 1 2. 

Irijh  Rebels,  a  great  Number  of  them 
reftored  to  their  Eftates  123. 

L. 

Lambert,  kept  clofe  Prifoner  in  the 
Tower  1 1 . 

Lautherdale,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Scotch 
Commiffioners  51.  his  Charafter 
ibid,  is  made  Secretary  of  State  of 
Scotland  52.  oppofes  the  Re-eftabiilh- 
ment  of  Epilcopacy  in  that  Kingdom 
54.  and  afterwards  attempts  to  de¬ 
lay  it  53.  but  is  prevented  37.  is 
made  Commiflioner  of  Appeals  24Z. 

Lazvjon ,  Sir  John,  much  confulted  by 
the  Duke  of  York  250.  is  killed  in 
the  fii ft  Engagement  with  the  Dutch 
267.  his  Charafter  ibid. 

Lindfey,  Earl  of,  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  by  the  Chancellor’s  Means 
44- 

Liturgy,  an  Account  of  the  Revifal  of 
it  146.  it  is  prefented  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  by  the  two  Archbilhcps 

with 
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with  the  King’s  Confirmation  151. 
is  confented  to  by  them  152. 

London,  the  City  of,  oppofes  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Merchants  Petition  for  a  Char¬ 
ter  259.  the  great  Fire  there  347. 
it  decreafes  351,  the  ineftimablc  Lofs 
fuftained  by  it  354. 

Lords,  the  Houfe  of,  vide  Parliament. 
Lome ,  Lord,  Son  to  the  Marquis  of 
Jr  gyle  is  reftored  and  created  Earl  of 
Jr  gyle  217. 

IVf. 

Manchejler,  Earl  of,  made  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  26.  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with 
the  Portugal  Ambafladour  concerning 
the  King’s  Marriage  80. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  killed  in  the  firft 
Engagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 
Meeting,  of  fome  Lords  and  principal 
Commoners  to  contrive  Means  to 
difpofe  the  Parliament  to  grant  Sup¬ 
plies  for  a  War  228. 

Merchants,  They  are  very  defirous  of 
a  Dutch  War  198.  They  remonftrate 
againft  the  Dutch  222. 

Mervin,  Sir  Audly,  one  of  the  Com- 
miflioners  from  the  State  of  Ireland 
58. 

Middleton,  Commiflioner  of  Scotland  52. 
created  Earl  54.  very  earneft  for  the 
refcinding  the  Aft  of  Covenant  ibid. 
and  for  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  E- 
pifcopacy  in  Scotland  ibid,  difcovers 
Lautherdale' s  Defign  57.  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  ibid.  He  returns  to  London 
213.  He  goes  back  again  with  the 
Bifhops  to  Scotland  2 1 7. 

Monk,  General,  recommends  a  Lift  of 
Privy  Counfellors  to  the  King  6.  his 
Reafons  for  fo  doing  7.  He  is  made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  admitted 
of  the  Council  ibid.  He  is  confirmed 
in  the  Offices  afligned  him  by  the 
Parliament  25.  is  fwom  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Mailer  of 
the  Horfe  ibid,  continues  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  67.  but  refigns  this 
Office  when  Duke  of  Albemarle  it  8. 
He  reprefents  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
in  the  worft  Light  302.  accepts  a 
joint  Command  of  the  Fleet  with 
Prince  Rupert  311. 

Monk,  a  Benediftine  one  brings  Pro- 
pofals  for  an  Alliance  againft  the 
Dutch  from  the  Bilhop  of  Munjler 
to  the  Chancellor  235. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  vide  Crofts. 

Mor daunt,  Mr.  unjuftly  cenfured,  and 
reproached  20. 

Morrice,  Mr.  his  Friendfhip  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Monk  6.  his  Conference  with 
the  Chancellor  on  the  Lift  of  Privy 
Counfellors,  recommended  to  the 
King  at  Canterbury  by  General  Monk 
7.  He  has  the  Signet  given  him  ibid. 
is  fwom  of  the  Council,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  ibid,  his  Character 
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Mount  ague.  Abbot,  gives  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  a  Reafon  for  the  Alteration  of 
the  Queen’s  Behaviour  37. 

Munfler,  the  Bilhop  of,  makes  Propo- 
fals  to  England  for  an  Alliance  againft 
the  Dutch  235.  engages  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces  274. 

Muskerry,  Lord,  killed  in  the  firft  En¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 

N, 

Navy,  the  State  of  it  from  the  King’s 
Reftoration  238,  the  State  of  it  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  War  with 
the  Dutch  241. 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  one  of  the  King’s 


Council  3.  his  Reputation,  Integri¬ 
ty,  and  Experience  4.  his  Trull  with 
the  late  King  ibid.  Inveteracy  againft 
him  ibid,  his  Friendfhip  with  the 
Chancellor  ibid,  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  enter  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Portugal  Ambafla- 
dour  concerning  the  King’s  Marriage 
80.  his  Charafter  193.  He  refigns 
his  Office  of  Secretary  195. 

O. 

Opdam,  puts  to  Sea  with  the  Dutch 
Fleet,  engages  the  Englijb,  and  is 
dellroyed  with  his  Ship  265. 

Ormond ,  Marquis  of,  one  of  the  King’s 
Council  3.  his  Courage  and  Con- 
llancy  in  the  King’s  Service  4.  his 
Friendfhip  with  the  Chancellor  ibid. 
is  made  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houf- 
hold  25.  is  fent  by  the  King  to  in¬ 
form  the  Chancellor  of  his  Daugh¬ 
ters  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
York  29.  made  Duke  45.  urges  the 
Chancellor  to  refign  his  Office  ibid. 
and  to  aflume  the  Chara£ler  of  Prime 
Minifter  46.  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  King  to  enter  into 
aTreaty  with  the  Portugal  Ambaffa- 
dour  concerning  his  Marriage  80.  is 
reftored  to  his  Eflate  105.  accepts 
the  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  upon  the  Refignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  118.  acquaints 
the  Chancellor  with  his  Reafons  for 
fo  doing  1 19.  fets  out  for  Ireland 
with  the  Commiflioners  120. 

Ormond,  Marchionefs  of,  prefent  at  the 
Dutchefs  of  York's  Delivery  34 

Orrery,  Earl  of,  vide  Lord  Broghill. 

OJfory,  Lord,  challenges  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  376.  He  is  fent  to  the 
Tower  378. 

Oxford,  Both  Houfes  of  Parliament 
meet  there  285. 

P. 

Papifls,  vide  Roman  Catholicksi 

Parliament,  the  Meeting  of  it  at  the 
Reftoration  8.  Tranfaftions  in  it  con¬ 
cerning  the  Aft  of  Indemnity  69. 
Its  Adjournment  71 .  is  diffolved  76. 
a  new  one  fummoned  to  meet  ibid. 
It  meets  on  the  eight  of  May  95. 
Both  Houfes  exprefs  their  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  intended  Mar¬ 
riage  97.  an  Aft  to  reftore  the 
King’s  Friends  10;.  the  King’s 
Prerogative  afferted  by  it  1 37.  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pafs  the  Aft  of  Indemni¬ 
ty  138.  but  prevailed  upon  to  do  it 
by  the  King  ibid,  it  paffes  a  Bill  for 
the  Reftoration  of  Bifhops  to  their 
Seats  in  Parliament  138.  is  adjourn¬ 
ed  140.  meets  again  144.  attends 
the  King  at  Whitehall  149.  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  confents  to  the  Li¬ 
turgy  152!  Debates  there  upon  the 
Aft  of  Uniformity  ibid,  upon  the 
Claufe  requiring  Epifcopal  Ordina¬ 
tion  ibid,  the  Aft  is  palled  by  the 
Lords  153.  Amendments  made  in 
it  by  the  Commons  ibid,  is  returned 
to  the  Lords  154.  Debates  upon  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  ibid,  the  Lords  confent  to 
moft  of  them  155.  the  Commons 
agree  with  the  Lords  156.  great  A- 
nimofities  in  Parliament  about  pri¬ 
vate  Bills  1 61.  great  Duty  fhewn 
towards  the  King  163.  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  prorogued  16;.  it  meets  a- 
gain  180  Charafter  of  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  two  leading  Men  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons  1 8 1 .  an  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Management  of  that 
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Houfe  187.  Remarks  on  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Parliament  ibid,  it  grants 
the  King  four  Subfidies  188.  is  pro¬ 
rogued  ibid,  is  inclined  to  favour  2 
Petition  from  Scotland  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  Englijh  Garrifons  216.  it 
meets  again  2 1 7.  repeals  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Bill  220.  paffes  feveral  Afts  221 . 
is  prorogued  ibid,  meets  again  226. 
Meafures  taken  to  difpofe  them  to 
grant  Supplies  for  a  War  228.  They 
Vote  a  Supply  of  two  Millions  and 
a  Half  upon  Sir  Robert  Pafon's  Mo¬ 
tion  231.  a  Bill  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
fidence  246.  Which  is  oppofed  ibid. 
The  Parliament  is  prorogued  250.  is 
adjourned  to  Oxford  on  Account  of 
the  Plague  273.  meets  there  285. 
grants  a  farther  Supply  287.  paffes  a 
new  Provifo  fuggefted  by  Sir  George 
Downing  in  the  Bill  for  the  Supply 
317.  fome  Lords  remonftrate  againft 
this  Provifo  ibid,  the  Lords  pafs  it 
321.  the  Parliament  is  prorogued 
ibid,  meets  again  365.  Difcontents 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  367.  an 
Oppofition  in  Both  Houfes  369.  the 
Bill  againft  the  Importation  of  lrijh 
Cattle  is  palled  by  the  Commons  af¬ 
ter  a  great  Oppofition  373.  the  Bill 
for  infpefting  publick  Accounts  pafs- 
ed  likewife  by  them  374.  great  Ani- 
mofities  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon 
the  Bill  againft  lrijh  Cattle  375.  Ar¬ 
guments  urged  there  againft  it  379. 
and  againft  Claufes  in  it  derogatory 
to  the  Prerogative  ibid,  thefe  Clau¬ 
fes  amended  by  the  Lords  380.  the 
Commons  adhere  to  their  Bill  381. 
an  Inflance  of  their  Paffion  in  this 
Affair  ibid,  the  Bill  is  at  Length 
confented  to  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
383.  a  Bill  of  Divorce  for  Lord 
Roos  brought  into  Parliament  388. 
fome  Lords  againft  a  Precedent  of 
this  Nature  389.  it  is  at  Length  pafs- 
ed  ibid,  a  Supply  granted  391.  the 
Parliament  prorogued  ibid,  is  fum¬ 
moned  to  meet  425.  meets  and  is 
immediately  prorogued  427.  meets 
again  442.  unfair  Methods  ufed  to 
induce  Both  Houfes  to  thank  the 
King  for  removing  the  Chancellor 
443.  He  is  accufed  of  High  Treafon 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  445.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  him  in  that  Houfe 
449.  He  is  accufed  likewife  of  High 
Treafon  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  450. 
Debates  in  that  Houfe  concerning 
his  Commitment  ibid.  Differences 
between  the  Houfes  45 1 . 

Paftot r.  Sir  Robert,  moves  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  Supply  of  two  Millions 
and  a  Half  231.  is  careffed  and  a- 
mufed  by  Sir  H.  Bennet,  and  Sir  C. 
Berkley  232. 

Peace  made  427. 

Pen,  Sir  William,  much  confulted  by 
the  Duke  of  York  250. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  made  Govern- 
our  of  Tangier  1 66. 

Plague  breaks  out  249.  it  decreafes 
326.  the  Number  fuppofed  to  have 
died  of  it  ibid. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  killed  in  the  firft  En¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 
Portfmouth,  the  Queen  from  Portugal 
arrives  there  167. 

Portugal,  the  Ambafladour  from  thence 
to  the  late  Powers  kindly  received 

77.  He  propofes  Marriage  to  the 
King  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 

78.  and  mentions  the  Portion  79. 
goes  into  Portugal  for  farther  Pow¬ 
ers  83.  returns,  but  meets  with  a 
cold  Reception  89.  is  however  af¬ 
terwards  gracioufly  treated  by  the 
King  ibid,  He  gives  an  Account  of 

the 
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by  the  Queen  Mother  on  her  Re¬ 
turn  ibid,  his  Reply  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  Threats  35.  refufes  by  any 
Application  to  appeafe  the  Queen’s 
Anger  36.  is  vifited  by  the  Abbot 
Mountague,  and  informed  of  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Queen’s  altering  her  Be  - 
haviour  37.  receives  Sir  Charles  Berk¬ 
ley  civilly  ibid,  his  Reply  to  the 
King’s  Reproof  38.  He  defires  Leave 
to  quit  the  Kingdom  39.  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Queen  Mother  at  White¬ 
hall  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  40. 
is  gracioufly  received  by  her  ibid,  is 
not  elated  with  his  Daughter’s  Mar¬ 
riage  41.  his  Difintereftednefs  42. 
refufes  an  Offer  of  Crown  Lands  ibid. 
declines  being  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  43.  is  with  Difficulty  pre¬ 
tailed  upon  to  accept  an  Earldom 
45.  is  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  to  refign  his  Office  of  Chancel¬ 
lor  ibid,  and  to  affume  the  Charader 
of  Prime  Mimfter  46.  which  He  re¬ 
fufes  47.  is  confulted  by  the  King 
concerning  a  Treaty  of  Marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  78.  whom 
He  advifes  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee 
80.  fome  Overtures  made  to  him  by 
M.  Bouquet ,  the  French  Minifter, 
concerning  the  Treaty  with  Portugal 
91.  with  which  He  acquaints  the 
King  92.  his  Integrity  in  refufing 
Money  offered  him  by  that  Gentle¬ 
man  93.  He  keeps  up  a  Correfpon- 
dence  with  him  ibid,  expreffes  his 
Concern  at  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
being  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land  1  t  8.  He  vindicates  himfelf  with 
Regard  to  his  having  any  Concern  in 
the  Irifb  Affairs  135  his  Speech  to 
the  Parliament  164.  He  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  King  and  Queen  to 
each  other  171,  173,  174,  175,  176, 
177.  his  Endeavours  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful  178.  his  Intereft  declines. up¬ 
on  Sir  H.  Bennet's  and  Sir  Charles 
Berkley's  Promotion  19;.  He  ftill 
enjoys  tire  King’s  Favour  196.  op- 
pofes  the  entering  into  a  War  with 
the  Dutch  199.  by  which  He  gains 
the  Duke  of  York's  Difpleafure  200. 
but  foon  fadsfies  him  ibid.  He  vin¬ 
dicates  himfelf  with  Refped  to  the 
Sale  of  Dunkirk  205.  his  Advice  to 
the  King  about  his  natural  Son  207. 
He  is  accufed  of  High  Treafon  by 
the  Earl  of  Brijlol  209.  but  no  Proof 
brought  againft  him  210  He  re¬ 
ceives  Propofals  from  the  Bifhop  of 
Munfter  for  an  Alliance  againft  the 
Dutch  235.  which  He  communicates 
to  the  King  ibid.  He  remonftrates 
againft  fealing  a  Grant  appointing 
Lord-^/z’/rreafurer  of  Prize-Money 
243.  but  is  obliged  by  the  King  to 
do  it  244.  He  oppofes  a  Bill  for  Li¬ 
berty  of  Confcience  246  He  fpeaks 
againft  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  247. 
and  drops  fome  unguarded  Expref- 
fions  248.  He  gains  the  Difpleafure 
of  the  King  by  it  ibid,  refufes  to  feal 
the  Canary  Merchants  Charter  till 
They  had  fatisfied  the  City  260.  A 
Vindication  of  him  in  this  Affair 
262.  his  Refledions  upon  the  At¬ 
tempt  made  on  the  Dutch  at  Bergen 
281.  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament 
on  their  Meeting  at  Oxford  286.  an 
Attempt  to  break  the  Friendffiip  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Treafurer  292. 
the  Occalion  of  it  ibid.  He  is  con¬ 
fulted  by  the  Duke  of  York  about  two 
Suits  which  He  intends  making  to 
the  King  297.  He  oppofes  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  Lord  Sandwich  from  the 
Command  of  the  Fleet  306.  He 
confers  with  that  Lord  concerning 
this  Affair  308  He  confers  with  the 
General  about  his  accepting  a  joint 
Command  of  the  Fleet  with  Prince 


Rupert  310.  is  applied  to  by  the 
King  to  advife  the  Treafurer  to  re¬ 
fign  323.  difluades  the  King  from 
this  Meafure  324.  and  at  length  pre¬ 
vails  325.  his  Intereft  declines  358. 
whilft  the  Courtiers  affed  to  repre- 
fent  it  at  the  higheft  ibid.  He  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  King  the  wrong  Way  of 
Life  He  is  in  ibid.  He  remonftrates 
ferioufly  with  the  King  360.  He 
delivers  his  Opinion  freely  on  the 
Bill  for  infpeding  publick  Accounts 
369.  which  is  foon  reported  to  his 
Difadvantage  ibid.  He  offends  the 
Commons  by  defiring  the  Peers  to 
reftrain  their  Encroachments  383. 
He  offends  the  Lords  by  adviling 
them  not  to  inftft  unreafonablv  upon 
Privilege  385.  diffuades  the  King 
from  putting  the  Treafury  intoCom- 
miffion  416.  oppofes  the  convening 
the  Parliament  during  the  Proroga¬ 
tion  423.  the  Storm  begins  to  arife 
againft  him  427.  his  Advice  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  432.  He  lofes 
his  Wife  434.  the  Duke  of  York 
comes  to  him  from  the  King  to  dc- 
fire  him  to  refign  435.  many  Per- 
fons  of  Eminence  interpofe  on  his 
Behalf  436.  He  attends  the  King  at 
Whitehall  ibid,  the  Conference  be¬ 
tween  them  ibid,  the  King  leaves 
him  in  Difpleafure  438,  the  Duke  of 
York  interefts  himfelf  on  his  Behalf 
439.  the  Great  Seal  is  taken  from 
him  440.  unfair  Methods  ufed  to 
induce  Both  Houfes  to  thank  the 
King  for  removing  him  443.  Per- 
fons  fought  after  to  furnifh  Matter  of 
Impeachment  againft  him  444.  He 
is  accufed  of  High  Treafon  by  Mr. 
Seymour  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
44$.  many  advife  him  to  make  his 
Efcape,  which  He  refufes  to  do  ibid. 
Articles  of  the  Charge  againft  him 
447.  Proceedings  againft  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  449.  He  is  ac¬ 
cufed  of  High  Treafon  by  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  450.  is  again  aavifed  to  with¬ 
draw,  but  refufes  452.  the  King 
offended  with  him  about  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Marriage  ibid.  He 
writes  a  Letter  to  the  King  on  that 
Subject  453.  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford 
fent  to  advife  him  to  leave  the  King¬ 
dom  454.  which  He  refufes  to  do 
without  receiving  a  Command  from 
the  King  455.  the  French  Ambaffa- 
dour  urges  him  to  retire  to  France 
456.  which  He  declines  ibid.  He  re¬ 
ceives  an  Order  from  the  King  to 
withdraw  ibid.  He  obeys  unwilling¬ 
ly  and  quits  the  Kingdom  457,  He 
lands  at  Calais  ibid,  an  Inftance  of 
his  generous  Behaviour  to  his  Ene¬ 
mies  ibid,  his  Apology  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  for  his  withdrawing  459. 
which  is  burnt  by  Older  of  Both 
Houfes  464.  He  writes  to  the  French 
Court  for  Leave  to  remove  to  Roan 
ibid,  which  is  granted  ibid.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  Journey  ibid,  but  receives 
Orders  while  He  is  on  the  Way  to 
leave  France  inftantly  465.  He  re- 
prefents  his  ill  State  of  Health  to  the 
Court  ibid,  the  Occalion  of  his  ill 
Treatment  in  France  466.  Proceed¬ 
ings  againft  him  in  England  ibid,  a 
Bill  of  Banifhment  palled  againft  him 
ibid.  He  receives  Orders  a  fecond 
Time  to  quit  France  467.  He  again 
reprefents  his  State  of  Health  to  the 
French  Court  ibid,  receives  frefh  Or¬ 
ders  to  remove  immediately  ibid. 
He  returns  to  Calais  468.  where  He 
is  confined  to  his  Bed  by  a  dangerous 
lllnefs  ibid,  notwithftanding  which 
He  is  required  to  retire  out  of  France 
.  469*  the  French  Court  fuddcnly  al¬ 
ters  its  Behaviour  470.  He  has  Leave 


to  refide  in  France  ibid,  returns  to 
Roan  471.  from  whence  He  begins 
his  Journey  to  Avignon  472.  He  is 
greatly  abufed  by  fome  Englijh  at 
Eureux  ibid.  He  removes  from  thence 
to  Bourbon  474.  and  from  thence  to 
Avignon  ibid,  his  good  Reception 
there  475.  He  goes  to  Mountpelier 
ibid  where  He  receives  great  Civi¬ 
lities  from  Lady  Mordaunt  ibid,  great 
Refped  paid  to  him  there  ibid,  which 
He  imputes  to  the  Friendffiip  of  La¬ 
dy  Mordaunt  476  He  writes  a  Vin¬ 
dication  of  himfelf  477,  his  Anfwers 
to  the  feveral  Articles  of  the  Charge 
laid  againft  him  478,481,482,483, 
488,  489,  490,  498,  499,  500, 501, 
508.  He  enjoys  great  Tranquillity 
of  Mind  509.  Two  Apprehenfions 
which  are  foon  removed  510,  ytr. 
Refledions  on  his  undeferved  Treat¬ 
ment  ibid.  Refledions  on  his  Con- 
dud  from  the  Time  of  the  King’s 
Return  ibid.  He  blames  himfelf  for 
his  Expence  in  Building  512.  his 
three  Acquiefcences  ibid,  the  great 
Benefits  He  received  in  them  513. 
a  fummary  Recapitulation  of  his  Life 
ibid.  His  Writings  52  z. 

I. 

Importunity  of  thofe  Men  the  greateft, 
who  had  deferved  the  leaft  of  the 
King  19.  They  undervalue  the  more 
eminent  Services  of  others  20. 

Infurredion,  the  Likelihood  of  there 
being  one  192. 

Ireland ,  Commiffioners  fent  to  the  King 
from  thence  49.  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  57.  Commiffioners  fent 
from  the  State  58.  and  Deputies 
from  the  Biffiops,  and  Clergy  59. 
a  Committee  from  the  Army  in  Pay 
there  64.  and  from  the  Officers  who 
had  ferved  the  King  ibid,  another 
for  the  Roman  Catholicks  65.  Church- 
Lands  reftored,  and  new  Biffiops  ap¬ 
pointed  there  105.  the  firft  Ad  of 
Settlement  paffed  relating  to  that 
Kingdom  1 1 6.  a  fecond  tranfmitted 
to  the  King  117.  the  Difficulties  of 
a  Settlement  there  increafe,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  fome  improvident  Ads  of 
Bounty  in  the  King  132.  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Parties  there  agree  upon  an  Ex¬ 
pedient  for  a  Settlement  134.  the 
third  Ad  of  Settlement  paffed  ibid. 
the  Privy  Council  remonftrate  againft 
the  Bill  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Importation  of  Irijh  Cattle  371. 

Irijh ,  their  different  Pleas  112,114. 

Irijh  Catholicks,  the  King  inclined  to 
favour  them  106.  their  Plea  ibid. 
many  of  them  wffio  had  ferved  the 
King  reftored  1 1 2. 

Irijh  Rebels,  a  great  Number  of  them 
reftored  to  their  Eftates  123. 

L. 

Lambert,  kept  clofe  Prifoner  in  the 
T  ower  1 1 . 

Lautherdale,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Scotch 
Commiffioners  51.  his  Charadcr 
ibid,  is  made  Secretary  of  State  of 
Scotland  52.  oppofes  the  Re-eftabliffi- 
ment  of  Epilcopacy  in  that  Kingdom 
54.  and  afterwards  attempts  to  de¬ 
lay  it  55.  but  is  prevented  57.  is 
made  Commiffioner  of  Appeals  242. 

Lazojon,  Sir  John ,  much  confulted  by 
the  Duke  of  York  250.  is  killed  in 
the  fit  ft  Engagement  with  the  Dutch 
267.  his  Charader  ibid. 

Lindfey,  Earl  of,  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  by  the  Chancellor’s  Means 
44- 

Liturgy,  an  Account  of  the  Revifal  of 
it  146.  it  is  prefented  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  by  the  two  Archbifficps 

with 
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with  the  King’s  Confirmation  151. 
is  confented  to  by  them  152. 

London,  the  City  of,  oppofes  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Merchants  Petition  for  a  Char¬ 
ter  259.  the  great  Fire  there  347. 
it  decreafes  351.  the  ineftimable  Lofs 
fuftained  by  it  354. 

Lords,  the  Houfe  of,  vide  Parliament. 
Lome ,  Lord,  Son  to  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  is  reftored  and  created  Earl  of 
Argyle  217. 

M 

Manchejler,  Earl  of,  made  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  26.  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with 
the  Portugal  Ambaffadour  concerning 
the  King’s  Marriage  80. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  killed  in  the  firft 
Engagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 
Meeting,  of  fome  Lords  and  principal 
Commoners  to  contrive  Means  to 
difpofe  the  Parliament  to  grant  Sup¬ 
plies  for  a  War  228. 

Merchants,  They  are  very  defirous  of 
a  Dutch  War  198.  They  remonftrate 
againft  the  Dutch  222. 

Mervin,  Sir  Audly,  one  of  the  Com- 
miffioners  from  the  State  of  Ireland 
58. 

Middleton,  Commiffioner  of  Scotland  52. 
created  Earl  54.  very  earneft  for  the 
refeinding  the  Aft  of  Covenant  ibid. 
and  for  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  E- 
pifcopacy  in  Scotland  ibid,  difeovers 
Lautberdale's  Defign  57.  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  ibid.  He  returns  to  London 
213-  He  goes  back  again  with  the 
Biihops  to  Scotland  2 1 7. 

Monk ,  General,  recommends  a  Lift  of 
Privy  Counfellors  to  the  King  6.  his 
Reafons  for  fo  doing  7.  He  is  made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  admitted 
of  the  Council  ibid.  He  is  confirmed 
in  the  Offices  affigned  him  by  the 
Parliament  25.  is  fworn  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Mafter  of 
the  Horfe  ibid,  continues  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  67.  but  refigns  this 
Office  when  Duke  of  Albemarle  1 t 8. 
He  reprefents  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
in  the  worft  Light  302.  accepts  a 
joint  Command  of  the  Fleet  with 
Prince  Rupert  311. 

Monk,  a  Benediftine  one  brings  Pro- 
pofals  for  an  Alliance  againft  the 
Dutch  from  the  Bifhop  of  Munjler 
to  the  Chancellor  235. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  vide  Crofts. 

Mor daunt,  Mr.  unjuftly  cenfured,  and 
reproached  20. 

Morrice,  Mr.  his  Friendfhip  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Monk  6.  his  Conference  with 
the  Chancellor  on  the  Lift  of  Privy 
Counfellors,  recommended  to  the 
King  at  Canterbury  by  General  Monk 
7.  He  has  the  Signet  given  him  ibid. 
is  fworn  of  the  Council,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  ibid,  his  Charafter 
1 93  • 

Mount  ague.  Abbot,  gives  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  a  Reafon  for  the  Alteration  of 
the  Queen’s  Behaviour  37. 

Munjler,  the  Biffiop  of,  makes  Propo- 
fals  to  England  for  an  Alliance  againft 
the  Dutch  235.  engages  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces  274. 

Muskerry,  Lord,  killed  in  the  firft  En¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 

N, 

Navy,  the  State  of  it  from  the  King’s 
Reftoration  238.  the  State  of  it  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  War  with 
the  Dutch  241. 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  one  of  the  King’s 


Council  3.  his  Reputation,  Integri¬ 
ty,  and  Experience  4.  his  Truft  with 
the  late  King  ibid.  Inveteracy  againft 
him  ibid,  his  Friendfhip  with  the 
Chancellor  ibid,  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  enter  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Portugal  Ambaffa- 
dour  concerning  the  King’s  Marriage 
80.  his  Charafter  193.  He  refigns 
his  Office  of  Secretary  195. 

O. 

Opdam,  puts  to  Sea  with  the  Dutch 
Fleet,  engages  the  Englijh,  and  is 
deftroyed  with  his  Ship  265. 

Ormond,  Marquis  of,  one  of  the  King’s 
Council  3.  his  Courage  and  Con- 
ftancy  in  the  King’s  Service  4.  his 
Friendfhip  with  the  Chancellor  ibid. 
is  made  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houf- 
hold  25.  is  fent  by  the  King  to  in¬ 
form  the  Chancellor  of  his  Daugh¬ 
ters  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
York  29.  made  Duke  45.  urges  the 
Chancellor  to  refign  his  Office  ibid. 
and  to  affurne  the  Charafter  of  Prime 
Minifter  46.  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  King  to  enter  into 
aTreaty  with  the  Portugal  Ambaffa- 
dour  concerning  his  Marriage  80.  is 
reftored  to  his  Eftate  105.  accepts 
the  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  upon  the  Refignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  if 8.  acquaints 
the  Chancellor  with  his  Reafons  for 
fo  doing  1 19.  fets  out  for  Ireland 
with  the  Commiffioners  1 20. 

Ormond,  Marchionefs  of,  prefent  at  the 
Dutchefs  of  York's  Delivery  34 

Orrery,  Earl  of,  vide  Lord  Broghill, 

Offory,  Lord,  challenges  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  376.  He  is  fent  to  the 
Tower  378. 

Oxford,  Both  Houfes  of  Parliament 
meet  there  285. 

P. 

Papifts,  vide  Roman  Catholicksi 

Parliament,  the  Meeting  of  it  at  the 
Reftoration  8.  Tranfaftions  in  it  con¬ 
cerning  the  Aft  of  Indemnity  69. 
Its  Adjournment  7 1 .  is  diffolved  76. 
a  new  one  fummoned  to  meet  ibid. 
It  meets  on  the  eight  of  May  95. 
Both  Houfes  exprefs  their  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  intended  Mar¬ 
riage  97.  an  Aft  to  reftore  the 
King’s  Friends  105.  the  King’s 
Prerogative  afferted  by  it  1 37.  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pafs  the  Aft  of  Indemni¬ 
ty  138.  but  prevailed  upon  to  do  it 
by  the  King  ibid,  it  paffes  a  Bill  for 
the  Reftoration  of  Bilhops  to  their 
Seats  in  Parliament  138.  is  adjourn¬ 
ed  140.  meets  again  144.  attends 
the  King  at  Whitehall  149.  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  confents  to  the  Li¬ 
turgy  152I  Debates  there  upon  the 
Aft  of  Uniformity  ibid,  upon  the 
Claufe  requiring  Epifcopal  Ordina¬ 
tion  ibid,  the  Aft  is  palled  by  the 
Lords  153.  Amendments  made  in 
it  by  the  Commons  ibid,  is  returned 
to  the  Lords  154.  Debates  upon  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  ibid,  the  Lords  confent  to 
moft  of  them  155.  the  Commons 
agree  with  the  Lords  156.  great  A- 
nimofities  in  Parliament  about  pri¬ 
vate  Bills  1 6 1.  great  Duty  Ihewn 
towards  the  King  163.  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  prorogued  16;.  it  meets  a- 
gain  180  Charafter  of  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  two  leading  Men  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons  1 8 1 .  an  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Management  of  that 
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Houfe  187.  Remarks  on  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Parliament  ibid,  it  grants 
the  King  four  Subfidies  188.  is  pro¬ 
rogued  ibid,  is  inclined  to  favour  a 
Petition  from  Scotland  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  Englijh  Garrifons  216.  it 
meets  again  217.  repeals  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Bill  220.  paffes  feveral  Afts  221. 
is  prorogued  ibid,  meets  again  226. 
Meafures  taken  to  difpofe  them  to 
grant  Supplies  for  a  War  228.  They 
Vote  a  Supply  of  two  Millions  and 
a  Half  upon  Sir  Robert  Pajlon's  Mo¬ 
tion  231.  a  Bill  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
fidence  246.  Which  is  oppofed  ibid. 
The  Parliament  is  prorogued  250.  is 
adjourned  to  Oxjotd  on  Account  of 
the  Plague  273.  meets  there  285. 
grants  a  farther  Supply  287.  paffes  a 
new  Provifo  fuggefted  by  Sir  George 
Downing  in  the  Bill  for  the  Supply 
317.  fome  Lords  remonftrate  againft 
this  Provifo  ibid,  the  Lords  pafs  it 
321.  the  Parliament  is  prorogued 
ibid,  meets  again  365.  Difcontents 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  367.  an 
Oppofition  in  Both  Houfes  369.  the 
Bill  againft  the  Importation  of  lrijh 
Cattle  is  palled  by  the  Commons  af¬ 
ter  a  great  Oppofition  373.  the  Bill 
for  infpefting  publick  Accounts  pafs- 
ed  likewife  by  them  374.  great  Ani- 
mofities  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon 
the  Bill  againft  lrijh  Cattle  375.  Ar¬ 
guments  urged  there  againft  it  379. 
and  againft  Claufes  in  it  derogatory 
to  the  Prerogative  ibid,  thefe  Clau¬ 
fes  amended  by  the  Lords  380.  the 
Commons  adhere  to  their  Bill  381. 
an  Inftance  of  their  Paffion  in  this 
Affair  ibid,  the  Bill  is  at  Length 
confented  to  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
383.  a  Bill  of  Divorce  for  Lord 
Roos  brought  into  Parliament  388. 
fome  Lords  againft  a  Precedent  of 
this  Nature  389.  it  is  at  Length  pafs- 
ed  ibid,  a  Supply  granted  391.  the 
Parliament  prorogued  ibid,  is  fum¬ 
moned  to  meet  42;.  meets  and  is 
immediately  prorogued  427.  meets 
again  442.  unfair  Methods  ufed  to 
induce  Both  Houfes  to  thank  the 
King  for  removing  the  Chancellor 
443.  He  is  accufed  of  High  Treafon 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  445.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  him  in  that  Houfe 
449.  He  is  accufed  likewife  of  High 
Treafon  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  450. 
Debates  in  that  Houfe  concerning 
his  Commitment  ibid.  Differences 
between  the  Houfes  45 1 . 

Pafion,  Sir  Robert ,  moves  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  Supply  of  two  Millions 
and  a  Half  231.  is  careffed  and  a- 
mufed  by  Sir  H.  Bennet,  and  Sir  C. 
Berkley  232. 

Peace  made  427. 

Pen,  Sir  William,  much  confulted  by 
the  Duke  of  York  250. 

Peterborough ,  Earl  of,  made  Govern- 
our  of  Tangier  166. 

Plague  breaks  out  249.  it  decreafes 
326.  the  Number  fuppofed  to  have 
died  of  it  ibid. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  killed  in  the  firft  En¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  266. 
Portfmouth,  the  Queen  from  Portugal 
arrives  there  167. 

Portugal,  the  Ambaffadour  from  thence 
to  the  late  Powers  kindly  received 

77.  He  propofes  Marriage  to  the 
King  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 

78.  and  mentions  the  Portion  79. 
goes  into  Portugal  for  farther  Pow¬ 
ers  83.  returns,  but  meets  with  a 
cold  Reception  89.  is  however  af¬ 
terwards  gracioufly  treated  by  the 
King  ibid.  He  gives  an  Account  of 

the 
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the  Meafures  in  Portugal  relative  to 
the  Treaty  of  Marriage  94. 

Portugueje ,  not  able  to  pay  the  Queen’ « 
Portion  1 66. 

Preachers  of  all  Sefts  a  flume  much  Li- 
cenfe  149. 

Presbyterians,  their  Party  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  their  Charafter  8. 
They  urge  the  Settlement  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Government  according 
to  the  Covenant  9.  the  Difingenuity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Minifters  75. 
the  wrong  Policy  of  making  Concef- 
fions  to  them  148.  none  -of  them 
gained  by  the  Conceflions  made  ibid. 
their  Minifters  complain  of  the 
King’s  Violation  of  his  Declaration 
by  palling  the  Aft  of  Uniformity 

156.  Reflexions  on  their  Behavionr 

157.  They  have  too  free  Accefs  to 
the  King  ibid.  They  obtain  a  Pro- 
mife  from  him  of  a  Sufpenfton  of 
the  Execution  of  the  Aft  of  Unifor¬ 
mity  159.  their  great  Difingenuity 
160.  thejr  Minifters  endeavour  to 
raife  Difcontents  in  the  People  1 6 1 . 
moft  of  them  conform  at  length 
ibid. 

Private  Committee,  vid-  Charles  II. 

Privateers,  too  much  Encouragement 
given  to  them  242. 

Privy  Council  advife  the  King  to  con¬ 
clude  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  95. 
divided  in  their  Opinions  upon  the 
Bill  againft  importing  Irijh  Cattle 
372.  confulted  by  the  King  upon 
the  Overtures  made  by  France  409. 
advife  the  King  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  427.  vide  Charles  II. 

Qi. 

Queen  Mother,  greatly  incenfed  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Marriage  32.  is  con¬ 
gratulated  by  the  Priyy  Council  on 
her  Return  into  England  33.  greatly 
offended  at  the  Change  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  Behaviour  towards  the 
Dutchefs  36.  fuddenly  alters  her  Be¬ 
haviour  37.  the  Reafon  of  it  ibid,  is 
reconciled  to  the  Chancellor  40.  and 
to  the  Dutchefs  of  York  ibid.  She 
brings  a  natural  Son  of  the  King  in¬ 
to  England  205.  She  leaves  England 
263.  She  prevents  the  Duke  of  York's 
going  a  i'econd  Time  to  Sea  270. 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  Peace 
with  France  400.  She.  fends  the  Earl 
of  St,  Albans  into  .England  for  that 
Purpofe  ibid. 

Queen  from  Portugal  arrives  at  Porif- 
mouth  16 7.  is  received ,  there  by  the 
King,  and  in  few  Days  condufted. 
to  Hampton-Court  ibid,  Circumltan- 
ces  which  contribute  towards  a  Mif- 
underftanding  between  her.  and  the 
King  ibid,  her  Portugueje  Servants 
fent  back  1 79.  She  makes  fome  kind 
of  Condefcenfions,  but  does  not  whol¬ 
ly  regain  the  King’s  Affeftion  x8o. 
She  mifcarries  337. 

R.  , 

Rents,  a  fudden  Fall  of  them  192. 

Restoration,  exceflive  Joy.  upon  it  8. 

Roberts ,  Lord,  fome  Account  of  him 
67.  is  made  Deputy  ,  of  Irelatid  69. 
his  Charafter  102.  He  accepts  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  quits  the  Place  of 
Deputy  104. 

Roman  Catholicks,  the  true  Ground  of 
the  King’5  Favour  to  them  140.  a 
Committee  of  Lords  for  relaxing 
the  penal  Laws  againft  them  142. 
They  difagree  amongft  themfelves 
ibid •  the  Committee  difcontinued 
143.  two  Bills  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  againft  them  by  the  King  189. 
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their  imprudent  Behaviour  ibid,  a 
Defign  to  have  them  convicted  ibid. 
which  They  fruftrate  190. 

Roos,  Lord,  moves  for  a  Bill  to  fet 
afide  the  Iffue  of  his  Lady  386. 

Rothes ,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Scotch 
Commiflioners ,  made  Prefident  of 
the  Council  52. 

Rupert ,  Prince,  offers  his  Service  to 
the  King  to  command  a  Fleet  a- 
gainft  the  Dutch  225.  He  willingly 
accepts  a  joint  Commiflion  310. 

Rymer,  the  principal  Leader  of  the 
Yorkjhire  Rebels  218.  is  executed 
ibid. 

s. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  fent  Ambaffadour 
into  Portugal  to  receive  the  Queen, 
and  conduft  her  into  England  qj. 
He  takes  Poffeffion  of  Tangier  165. 
a  Defign  of  not  giving  it  up  to  him 
ibid.  He  comes  to  Lisbon  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  Conjuncture  166.  finds  the  Por- 
tuguefe  not  able  to  pay  the  Queen’s 
Portion  ibid,  but  fuffers  Effefts  and 
Merchandife  to  be  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Sale  of  which  the  Portion 
might  be  railed  ibid.  He  puts  to  Sea 
with  a  Fleet  againft  the  Dutch  272. 
declines  making  a  fecond  Attempt 
upon  the  Dutch  at  Bergen  281.  is 
not  able  to  come  to  an  Engagement 
with  De  Ruyter  301.  but  takes  many 
of  his  Ships  in  their  Flight  ibid,  an 
imprudent  Aftion  after  his  Return 
ibid,  his  Charafter  303.  He  is  inju- 
rioufly  treated  ibid.  He  clears  him- 
felf  from  the  Charge  of  Mifconduft 
at  Sea  304.  and  makes  an  ingenuous 
Acknowledgement  of  his  Imprudence 
ibid,  with  which  He  fatisfies  the 
King  305.  a  Conference  between 
him  and  the  Chancellor  308.  He  is 

■  fent  Ambaffadour  Extraordinary  into 
Spain  309. 

Schelling ,  the  Ifland  of,  an  Attempt 
made  upon  it  by  the  Englijh  346. 

Sheerne/s,  the  Attempts  of  _the  Dutch 
on  it  419. 

Scotch  Commiflioner,  vide  Middleton. 

Scotland ,  Commiflioners  fent  from 
thence  to  the  King  49.  the  State  of 

.  tftat  Kingdom  ibid.  Tranfaftions 
there  2 1  o.  Proceedings  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  there  2.12.  They  petition  the 
King  to  reftore.  Epifcopacy  ibid. 
They  prepare  an  Abjuration  of  the 
Covenant  213.  and  fettle  a  Handing 
Force  ibid.  Biftiops  confecrated  ibid. 
a  Petition  for  the  Englijh  Garrifons 
to  be  withdrawn  ibid.  Circumftances 
that  facilitate  this  Petition  214. 

Selkirk,  Lord,  Chief  of  the  Scotch  Com¬ 
miflioners  50.  fome  Account  of  him 
ibid. 

Seymour,  Mr.  accufes  the  Chancellor  of 
High  Treafon  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  445.  and  likewife  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Houh?  Lords  450. 

SoiJJons ,  the  Count  of,  fent  from  France 
as  Ambaffadour  in  the.Room  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  77. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  inferted  in  the 
Lift  of  Privy  Connfellors  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Kjng  on  his  Arrival 
at  Canterbury  6.  is  made  Lord  High 
Treafurer  26.  is  fent  by  the  King 
to  inform  the  Chancellor  of  his 
Daughter’s  Marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  York  29.  one  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with 
the  Portugal  Ambaffadour  concern¬ 
ing;  the  King’s  Marriage  80.  He  op- 
pofes  the  Bill  for  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
fidence  246.  the  King  is  offended 
with  him  for  this  Behaviour  248.  an 
Attempt  to  break  .the  Friendlhip  be* 
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tween  him  and  the  Chancellor  292. 
the  Occafion  of  it  ibid,  an  Attempt  to 
remove  him  312.  his  Death  and 
Charafter  41 1. 

St.  Albans y  Earl  of,  introduces  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Queen  Mother  40. 
He  is  fent  by  the  Queen  Mother  from 
France  to  negotiate  a  Peace  400.  He 
returns  to  France  to  promote  it  402. 

Stuart,  the  Temper  and  Difpofition  of 
that  Family,  particularly  of  the  King 
and  Duke  339. 

Sunderland,  Countefs  of,  prefent  at  the 
Dutchefs  of  York's  Delivery  34. 

Sweden,  an  Ambaffadour  fent  thither 
from  England  234.  the  Swedes  are 
dilpofed  to  aflift  the  Englijh  396. 
They  fend  Ambaffadours  to  England 
ibid.  Charafters  of  the  Ambaffadours 
397.  They  are  defirous  of  a  feparate 
Treaty  with  Holland  399.  the  Am¬ 
baffadours  Mediators  between  the 
Englijh  and  French  41 1. 

T. 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert ,  fent  Ambaffadour 
to  Denmark  234.  his  Succefs  in  that 
Embaffy  277. 

Talbot,  an  Irijbman,  defigns  to  aflafli- 
nate  the  Duke  of  Ormond  362.  an 
Account  of  him  and  his  (Family  ibid . 
He  is  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Advice  365.  but  foon  re¬ 
leafed  by  the  Artifice  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Enemies  ibid. 

Tangier,  it  is  delivered  into  the  Pof¬ 
feffion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  165. 
a  Defign  of  not  giving  it  up  to  him 
ibid 

Time,  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of  it  at 
the  Reiteration  5. 

Tyrconnell,  Earl  of,  the  ill  Treatment 
He  met  with  from  the  Commiflioners 
123. 

V. 

Van  Trump ,  Enmity,  between  him  and 
De  Wit  275, 

Venner,  raifes  an  Infurreftion  of  the  Fa- 
naticks  in  London  72.  for  which  He 
is  executed  with  his  Affociates  73. 

Vernueil,  the  Duke  of,.,  fent  Ambaffa¬ 
dour  from  France  under  Pretence  of 
a  Mediation  between  the  Englijl:  and 
Du(ch  263. 

W. 

Whitehall,  the  King  arrives  atit  8. 

Wickednefs,  all  Kinds  of  it  introduced 
by  the  late  Anarchy  2.1 . 

Winchejler,  Bifhop  of,  prefent  at  the 
Dotchefs  of  York's  DeYixcry  34. 

y. 

York,  Duke  of,  his  Marriage  with  the 
Chancellor’s  Daughter  difeovered  27. 
He  declares  it  to  the  King  28.  de¬ 
fires  the  Chancellor,  not  to  be  offend¬ 
ed  with  his  Daughter  31.  refolves  to 
deny  his  Marriage  33*  is  incenfed  a- 
gainft  the  Chancellor  34.  grows  me¬ 
lancholy  35.  is  plealed-  with  Sir 
Charles  Berkley's  Confeffion,  and  be¬ 
haves  tenderly  to  the  Dutchefs  36.  is 
greatly  pleafed  with  the  Queen’s 
Change  of  Behaviour  38.  propofes 
to  the  Chancellor  to  accept  of  the 
Garter  44.  is  difpleafed  with  his  Re- 
fufal  ibid.,  made  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  African  Company  197.  pro¬ 
cures  a  Charter  for  it  ibid,  is  very 
defirous  of  a  War  with"  the  Dutch 
198.  endeavours  to  perfuade  the 
King  to  engagedn  it  199.  is  offend  - 
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ed  with  the  Chancellor  for  oppofing 
it  200.  but  fatisfied  by  his  Explana¬ 
tion  ibid.  He  confults  much  with  three 
eminent  Sea  Officers  250.  He  fets 
fail  with  a  Fleet  under  his  Command 
to  the  Coaft  of  Holland  2 51.  many 
Noblemen  attend  him  as  Volunteers 
ibid.  He  continually  fends  for  Rein¬ 
forcements  264.  He  retires  to  the 
Englijb  Coall  ibid.  He  engages  the 
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Dutch  and  beats  them  265.  He  million  37.  is  gracioufly  received  by, 

moves  the  King  to  make  Sir  George  the  Queen  Mother  40. 

Savile  a  Vifcount  298.  which  is  re-  Tork/hire,  an  Infurreftion  intended  there 
fufed  299.  He  is  offended  with  the  218.  but  prevented  ibid,  fome  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  302.  is  fent  by  the  Plotters  executed  ibid. 

King  to  the  Chancellor  to  defire  him 

to  refign  435.  interefts  himfelf  on  Z . 

the  Chancellor’s  Behalf  439. 

Tori,  Dutchefs  of,  delivered  of  a  Son  Zejled  Hannibal,  his  Tranfaftions  in 
34.  accepts  Sir  Gbarlef  Berkley' j  Sub-  England  234 
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